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[Bztract  from  act  of  GongiesB  of  June  18, 1896,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commiasion  and 
showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sec'.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to 
business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 


Indubtrial  Commission, 

December  4,  190 L 
To  the  Fifty-seoerUh  Oongresf^: 

1  hav'c  the  honor  tx)  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  report  on  the  .subject  of  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combi- 
nations, prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  volume  submitted  by  the  commission  on  this 
subject,  the  first  constituting  Volume  I  of  the  commission's  reports. 
The  present  report  covers  the  testimony  taken  before  the  commission 
since  March  4, 1900,  with  a  review  and  digest  thereof,  and  also  special 
reports  on  the  effect  of  industrial  combinations  on  prices,  local  varia- 
tions in  prices,  the  relative  prices  of  American  products  in  American 
and  foreign  markets,  and  speculation  in  the  securities  of  industrial 
corporations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  conunission  on  this 
subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  Final  Report. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman, 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  report  on  industrial  oombinations  a  large 
amount  of  new  evidence  on  the  subject  has  been  taken.  In  the  main  this  evidence 
tends  to  confirm  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  report;  but  several  new  lines  of 
investigation  have  been  followed,  so  that  somewhat  more  complete  statements  can  be 
made  and  the  conclusions  formerly  reached  are  made  substantially  certain.  Addi- 
tional information  has  been  secured,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  the  promotion  and 
financiering  of  industrial  combinations;  on  the  causes  for  the  failures  of  those  which 
have  not  proved  successful;  on  the  practices  of  combinations  in  connection  with  the 
export  trade;  on  prices  for  export  goods  as  compared  with  those  sold  within  the 
country,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  industrial  combinations.  The  details 
regarding  the  various  subjects  will  be  given  each  under  its  separate  heading. 

CAUSES  OF  COMBINATION. 

It  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  associated  with  industrial  combinations 
that  the  chief  cause  of  their  formation  has  been  excessive  competition.  Naturally 
all  business  men  desire  to  make  profits,  and  they  find  their  profits  falling  off  first 
through  the  pressure  of  lowering  prices  of  their  competitors.  The  desire  to  lessen 
too  vigorous  competition  naturally  brings  them  together. 

A  second  way  of  increasing  profits  is  through  the  various  economies  which  they 
think  will  come  by  consolidation.  The  special  details  of  these  savings  will  be  given 
under  another  heading.* 

One  or  two  of  the  witnesses  considered  the  protective  tariff  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  trusts.  They  urged  that  high  tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign  competition, 
make  it  easier  for  our  manufacturers  to  combine  to  control  prices,  and  they  think 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  justifies  the  assertion.  Like>^ise,  they  say, 
through  the  high  profits  that  come  from  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  by  the 
tariff,  capital  has  been  attracted  into  industries  here  to  so  great  an  extent  find  with 
the  expectation  of  so  high  profits  that  home  competition  has  been  unduly  stimu- 
lated, thereby  leading  to  the  formation  of  combinations.' 

Some  other  witnesses  believe  that  the  tariff,  while  not  the  most  important  cause, 
has,  nevertheless,  some  influence  toward  encouraging  combinations;*  while  one  wit- 
ness, Mr.  La  Taste,  believes  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities,  under  our 
present  system  of  taxation,  is  to  be  considered  the  fundamental  cause.^ 

Nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  considered  excessive  competition  as  the  chief 
cause  do  not  agree  that  the  tariff  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause,  nor  as  a  rule  do 

1  ChApman,  pp.  98,  98,  99;  Pitcairn,  pp.  227,  241;  White,  pp.  25S-266;  Burn,  pp.  284-908;  HopkJns,  p. 
846;  Chiaholm,  pp.  431,  435. 
•Holt,  pp.  562,  558,  569;  Spalding,  pp,  1-4. 
sHillyer,p.l3. 
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they  concede  that  those  engaged  m  the  oi^ganization  of  combmations  have  any  inten- 
tion of  securing  a  complete  monopoly.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  restriction  of 
competition  is  a  step  toward  monopoly,  but  competition  has  not  been  suppressed 
entirely,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  monopoly  has  bee^  or  can  be  secured.  In 
most  cases  they  would  deny  that  a  monopoly  was  in  any  respect  desirable. 

THE  SAVINGS  OF  CX)MBINATION. 

(a)  Among  the  economies  that  are  generally  recognized  as  resulting  from  combi- 
nation is  the  regulation  of  production.  Where  there  is  no  general  understanding 
among  producers  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  overproduction,  so  that  markets 
become  demoralized  and  competition  excessive.  The  combination  is  able  so  to  fit 
the  supply  to  the  demand  that  while  customers  can  be  fully  supplied  at  reasonable 
prices  there  is  no  danger  of  overproduction.  It  is  thus  a  means  of  preventing 
panics  and  periods  of  depression.* 

(6)  Closely  allied  with  this  adaptation  of  supply  to  demand  is  the  advantage  that 
comes  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  much  smaller  stocks  of  goods.  This  saves  not 
merely  the  investment  of  capital,  but  also  interest  on'  running  capital,  insurance, 
storage  charges,  shop- work  charges,  etc' 

(c)  This  same  control  of  production  enables  the  combination  to  keep  its  factories 
running  full  time,  thus  keeping  labor  fully  employed.  It  has  been  found  in  several 
special  cases  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  half  time  was  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  In 
other  cases  it  is  doubtless  more.' 

{d)  When  a  large  proportion  of  an  industry  is  under  the  control  of  one  central 
management,  it  becomes  essential  to  success  that  the  various  products  be  standardized. 
In  this  way  the  quality  of  goods  can  be  made  much  moro  uniform  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  and  its  excellence  can  be  guaranteed.  Furthermore,  the  number 
of  styles  of  goods  can  regularly  be  very  much  reduced,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  effecting  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  stock  that  needs  to  be  carried.^ 

(e)  The  same  influence  leads  to  the  larger  use  of  special  machinery,  and  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  workmen  and  the  superintendents  to  the  special  departments  for 
which  they  are  best  suited.  In  many  cases  through  this  specialization  more  can  be 
saved  than  through  the  introduction  even  of  new  machines.  In  one  case,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
was  saved  by  thus  specializing  the  machinery.  Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  mentions  the  specialization  and  adaptation  of  material  as  a 
great  saving  in  the  steel  industry.* 

(/)  The  specialization  mentioned  above  saves  also  materially  through  a  lessen- 
ing in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  which  is  sometimes  very  large.  Likewise  the 
increased  efficiency  often  enables  the  manufacturer  to  lessen  the  number  of  laborers 
per  unit  of  product.* 

(g)  There  are  also  noteworthy  savings  along  somewhat  similar  lines  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  selling;  for  example,  the  number  of  traveling  men  can  often  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  there  was  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen.'  Substantial  economies 
can  be  made  through  direct  sales  instead  of  through  middlemen;  and  the  cost  of 
advertising;  can  be  materially  lessened,  owing  to  more  intelligent  distribution  and 
method  of  advertising.     Advertising  in  a  laige  way  permits  also  the  securing  of 


1  Flint,  pp.  85.  92;  White,  p.  264;  Spalding,  p.  9;  Chapman,  p.  109;  Schwab,  pp.  4fi(M52. 
•Flint,  p.  8B. 

splint,  p.  84;  Spalding,  p.  9;  White,  p.  264;  Schwab,  pp.  468,  464;  Waterbury.  pp.  128, 129. 
♦Flint,  p.  86;  White,  p.  268. 


»  Flint,  p.  84;  Schwab,  pp.  460-462;  Duke,  p.  827, 
•  Flint,  p.  85;  White,  p.  266. 
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more  ^vorable  rates.'  The  popularity  of  a  trade-mark  can  be  more  readily  secured 
when  the  sales  are  direct. 

(h)  There  is  often  through  combination  a  better  knowledge  and  control  of  credit 
oonditions,  so  that  bad  debts  may  be  guarded  against  Daring  the  year  1890  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  doing  a  business  of  about  $28,000,000,  lost  less  than 
$1,000  by  bad  debts.  The  loss  by  the  separate  companies  on  that  volume  of  businesB 
would  have  averaged  doubtless  over  $100,000  per  year.' 

(t)  Of  course  there  is  a  very  material  saving  in  many  instances  through  shipping 
goods  to  customers  from  the  nearest  plants.'  In  this  matter  of  freight  saving  also 
the  laiige  combinations  can  often  supply  themselves  with  storage  facilities  at  central 
points  and  then  ship  their  goods  in  large  quantities  during  the  seasons  of  the  year 
when  freight  rates  are  lowest,  thus  often  securing  the  advantages  of  water  transpor- 
tation which  otherwise  would  not  be  available.' 

In  the  case  of  local  combinations,  as,  for  example,  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
Brewing  Company,  a  similar  saving  is  made  in  the  cost  of  delivery  of  goods.  Before 
the  combination  was  made  each  brewery  delivered  beer  to  every  part  of  the  dty. 
Now  each  brewery  delivers  to  the  portion  near  which  it  is  situated.* 

FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  case  of  the  newer  combinations  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  all  of  the  important  ones  are  put  into  the  form  of  a  single  laige  corporation. 
In  many  cases  the  new  corporation  buys  the  individual  plants  which  it  seems  desir- 
able to  combine  and  thus  becomes  a  single  owner  of  all  the  establishments. 

In  other  cases,  and  this  is  perhaps  true  especially  with  reference  to  the  Uurgest 
combinations,  the  stock  of  the  constituent  members  is  all  bought  by  the  single  uni- 
fying company.  The  constituent  companies  then  retain  their  organization  intact, 
being  controlled  simply  by  the  central  corporation,  as  a  stockholder,  which  can  elect 
directoTs  and  officers  at  will  and  thus  guide  the  management  absolutely. 

PROMOTION  AND  FINANCIERING. 

(a)  Method  of  organizing. — Considerable  new  evidence  has  been  taken  regarding 
the  methods  of  promotion  and  the  part  which  the  promoter  plays  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  combinations,  as  well  as  regarding  the  relations  between  the  promoter 
and  those  who  finance  the  organization.  It  is  quite  a  general  custom  for  a  syndicate 
to  be  organized  of  individuals,  bankers  and  others,  who  furnish  whatever  cash  may 
be  needed  to  purchase  the  different  plants  entering  the  combination,  and  who  agree 
to  take  a  certain  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  stock  which  is  not  taken  by  the 
vendors  of  the  plants  and  by  the  public.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  method  followed 
is  for  the  so-called  '*  promoter''  either  to  secure  options  upon  the  various  plants 
entering  into  the  combination,  or  to  purchase  them  outright  for  cash  or  for  stocks  of 
the  new  combination;  then  to  sell  them  to  the  new  combination,  taking  as  pay  there- 
for its  stock  or  stocks  and  bonds.  The  financiers  fiunish  to  the  promoter  the  cash 
to  pay  for  the  plants  or  for  the  stocks  of  the  individual  establishments.  They  receive 
from  the  promoter,  for  the  cash,  stocks  of  the  new  corporation.  All  the  exchanges 
of  securities  are  frequently  effected  at  the  same  time  and  place  by  the  different  parties 
entering  into  the  transaction,  so  that  there  is  no  especial  necessity  for  any  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  transferred,  and  the  bargains  made  beforehand  between  the  different 
parties  are  all  consummated  at  once.'^ 


iFUntk  ppw  M,  85;  Doke,  pp.  827,  328:  rnmpbell,  pp.  90a,  310. 

•Flinty  pp.  86, 37. 

a  Flint,  pp.  86, 86;  White,  pp.  253,  254. 

^Chapman,  p.  106. 

*  Chapman,  pp.  n,  91 
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(6)  Pay  of  (he  promoter. — ^There  are  various  ways  for  the  promoter  to  receive  his 
pay.  In  certain  instances,  as,  for  example,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 
promoter  received  for  his  work  6  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  but  had  to  pay 
out  of  this  the  chai^ges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  appraisers,  and  bankers. 

A  more  usual  form  of  remuneration  is  to  give  to  the  promoter  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  with  which  to  buy  the  plants  required  and  to  pay  expenses,  permitting  him  to 
retain  the  surplus  for  his  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  the  syndicate  subscribers  furnishing  cash  received  for  each  $100  paid  in 
$100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  The  promoters  had  to  purchase  the 
f>lants  and  were  given  the  entire  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock.  If  they  could 
buy  the  plants  for  the  proceeds  of  the  100  per  cent  of  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent 
of  common,  they  made  the  10  per  cent  of  common  stock  for  their  profit;  if  they  had 
to  pay  more  than  that  sum  their  profits  were  correspondingly  lessened;  if  they  could 
buy  for  less,  naturally  they  made  more  than  the  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock. 
They  were  under  the  express  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in 
excess  of  tangible  assets,  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  an  amount  determined  by 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  plants,  as  shown  by  previous  experience,  capitalized  on  a 
7  per  cent  basis.' 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  syndicate  subscribers 
received  for  each  $100  paid  in  cash  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $70  in  common  stock. 
The  promoters  received  the  remaining  $30  in  common  stock,  out  of  which  they  had 
to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  organization.  They  retained  the  remainder  for  their 
profits.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Chapman  states  that  when  a  financiering  syndicate 
receives  for  its  subscriptions  par  in  preferred  stock  and  something  less  than  par  in 
common  stock,  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  promoters  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the 
common  stock  as  pay  for  their  services  and  for  covering  the  costs  of  organization.  In 
most  cases  their  profits  will  depend  upon  the  rigidity  with  which  they  can  hold  down 
their  expense  accounts,  and,  in  many  cases,  where  the  purchase  of  plants  is  entirely 
in  their  hands,  upon  the  skill  which  they  can  show  in  making  purchases.  Usually, 
of  course,  a  careful  appraisement  has  been  made  of  plants  beforehand,  so  that  the 
basis  of  the  stock  issue  is  well  known  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  deal.  A  certain 
speculative  chance  is  also  often  given  to  the  promoters  through  the  fact  that  it  is 
within  their  discretion  to  buy  for  cash  or  stocks  as  they  can  best  make  agreements 
with  the  vendors.  In  that  case  they  can  sometimes  make  much  better  bargains  for 
themselves  by  paying  cash,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  persuading  the  vendors  to  take 
securities,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  cash  that  needs  to  be  paid  out.  It  is  r^rularly 
the  case  that  the  promoter  receives  his  pay  in  common  stock. 

(c)  Pay  of  the  financier. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  more  conservative  tendency  shown  by  the  bankers  and  others  interested  in 
financing  the  industrial  combinations.  The  man  who  advances  money  to  buy  the 
various  plants  is,  in  many  instances,  taking  a  considerable  risk  and  expects  often  to 
secure  high  pay  therefor.  The  extent  of  his  pay  is  dependent  nevertheless  largely 
upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  future  course  of  development  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
bination in  question.  He  practically  buys  securities  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
If  they  earn  high  dividends  his  earnings  will  be  great,  provided  he  retains  the  securi- 
ties; if  he  sells  them  his  profits  will  be  determined  by  the  market  rate  of  the  securi- 
ties, that  being  dependent  again  in  the  long  run  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
establishments.  The  more  usual  terms  probably,  under  which  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  financial  agreements  have  been  made,  are  that  for  each  $100  cash 
paid  in  the  subscribing  member  of  the  financial  syndicate  receives  par  in  preferred 
stock  with  a  bonus  in  common  stock  equal  to  the  preferred  less  the  amount  reserved 
for  the  pay  of  the  promotor.  This  reserve  has  sometimes  been  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  common  stock,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  sometimes  only  10  per  cent.' 


1  Flint,  p.  38.  s  Chapman,  pp.  93,  94;  Flint,  pp.  87,  38,  61,  6&-78. 
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Instead  of  the  plans  mentioned  above  numerous  others  are  of  course  found,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  more  desirable  to  issue  bonds  or  where  for  some  reason  it  seen  is 
desirable  to  make  special  terms,  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  some  of  the 
members  entering  into  the  combination.  Promoters  sometimes  receive  speiafied 
sums  of  money  for  their  services;  bankers  practically  always  have  to  take  for  their 
services  a  percentage  of  the  stock  or  the  surplus  left  over.^ 

It  is  apparently  the  case  that  within  late  years  private  bankers  are  taking  a  more 
active  and  much  more  influential  part  in  floating  large  business  corporations— a  line 
of  business  quite  remote  from  banking  proper.  In  £urope,  especially  in  (Temiany 
and  Austria,  bcmkers  have  long  been  the  chief  promoters.  The  lessening  rates  of 
interest  in  this  country  seem  to  be  driving  them  into  the  same  practices  here. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

GKNKRAL  8TATKMENTB. 

Two  general  opinions  regarding  the  basis  of  capitalisation  of  companies  and  com- 
binations are  represented  by  the  witnesses:  First,  that  the  amount  of  capitalization 
should  be  limited  by  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  owned,  or  should  at  any  rate 
bear  some  strict  relation  thereto;  second,  that  the  capitalization  shouhi  bede[)endent 
upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  company. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  were  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  ai^tual  caflh  value  might 
be  substantially  determined  by  the  cost  of  building  of  the  plants  thernHelv«i  and  by 
the  actual  selling  value  of  the  stock  on  hand.'  Others  took  the  rather  extreme 
ground  that  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  public  was  concerned  the  amount  of  capi- 
talization made  practically  no  difference  whatever.  Overcapitalization,  it  was  said, 
will  not  affect  earnings,  and  the  stockholder  and  the  public  are  interested  in  earnings 
rather  than  in  capital.    Capitalization  has  no  relation  whatever  to  earnings.* 

Even  those  witnesses,  however,  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  investor,  if  not  the 
public,  has  some  interest  in  the  question  of  capitalization,  and  that  there  Hhould  be 
enough  public  knowledge  on  the  matter  so  that  the  investor  would  know  what  his 
company  was  doing.  Some  general  provision  that  would  determine  that  condition 
for  the  investor  might  well  be  provided.* 

The  greater  number  of  witnesses  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  iie 
for  capitalization  a  basis  of  tangible  assets  whose  value  should  l>e  well  known  and 
should  be,  other  things  equal,  somewhat  closely  related  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  plants.  It  was  thought  that  such  a  basis  of  tangible  assets  was,  on  the  whole, 
i^uitably  represented  by  preferred  stock  at  par,  provided  a  company  or  a  combina- 
tion were  to  issue  both  preferred  and  common  stock;  or  in  case  a  company  thought 
it  wiser  to  issue  bonds  instead  of  preferred  stock,  the  tangible  assets  would  affoni  a 
fairly  satisfactory  basis  for  a  bond  issue,  provided  that  the  earning  capacity,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  preceding  years,  was  enough  to  pay  considerably  more  than 
interest  on  such  bonds. 

These  witnesses  were  usually  of  the  opinion  that  besides  this  basis  of  tangible 
assets  for  preferred  stock  it  was  just  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
including  investors  in  stocks,  that  there  be  also  an  issue  of  common  stoctk,  based 
upon  so-called  intangible  assets — that  is,  upon  patents,  trade-marks,  good  will,  and 
the  increased  earning  capacity  that  might  come  from  combination  it^If.  The 
amount  of  such  conmion  stock  dependent  upon  earning  capacity  would  naturally 
vary  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  business.  Those  corporations  whose  eamingH  were 
largely  dependent  upon  the  popularity  of  brands  or  trade-marks  might  properly  issue 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  common  stock  as  compared  with  preferred  than  could 
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those  companies  whose  product  came  more  directly  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  others  of  like  character,  as,  for  example,  various  steel  products,  sugar,  hoots 
and  shoes,  etc.* 

The  expression  "good  will"  was  used  by  many  of  the  witnesses  to  include  the 
various  forms  of  intangible  assets  mentioned  above,  but  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was,  properly,  restricted  to  the  business  advantage  of  acquaintance  and  repu- 
tation acquired  by  any  establishment  through  a  long  period  of  dealing  with  its  cus- 
tomers. Several  of  the  witnesses  who  held  to  the  last-named  meaning  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mere  fact  of  combination  itself  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
element  of  go(Kl  will,  and  that  in  consequence  it  formed  no  just  basis  for  capitalizar 
tion.  In  onler  to  avoid  this  loss  of  good  will  through  combination  it  had  been  found 
best  in  many  instances  to  retain  the  individual  existence  of  the  separate  establish- 
ments under  the  combination,  or  at  any  rate  to  retain  the  names  of  brands  and 
trade-marks  of  which  the  value  had  been  built  up  by  earlier  establishmentd.' 

KACTB   RBQARDING   8PBCIAL  COMPANIBS. 

Mr.  Pitcaim,'  the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  testified  that 
when  it  was  oi^gaiiized  by  increasing  its  capital  stock  and  buying  properties  of  its 
principal  competitors,  the  properties  were  bought  in  at  their  actual  cash  values, 
nothing  being  paid  for  good  will,  and  that  the  crapitalization  represented  strictly 
ac^tual  cash  values.  The  properties  purchased  in  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  were  l)ought  at  what  was  regartled  as  actual  values,  represented  mainly  in 
tangible  assets,  and  this  covered  the  issue  of  both  preferred  and  common  stock.^ 

Many  of  the  witnesses,  testifying  with  reference  to  their  own  combinations,  stated 
that  there  was  a  fixed  relation  between  the  tangible  assets  and  the  capitalization, 
and  usually  that  the  preferred  stock  represented  the  tangible  assets.  For  example, 
the  United  States  Rubl:)er  Company  issued  capital  sto<-.k  to  the  amount  of  the  tangi- 
ble assets.^  The  preferred  stock  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  was 
limited  strictly  to  the  tangible  assets.'  The  bonds  and  preferred  stock  together  of  the 
United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  were  not  to  exceed  the  actual  appraised 
value  of  the  tangible  assets.''  In  the  case  of  the  rubber  companies  these  assets  were 
defined  as  including  plant,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  and  accounts  guaranteed.  The 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  limited  its  preferred  stock  also  to  its  tan- 
gible assets,  as  did  the  National  Salt  Company  and  numerous  others.' 

In  practically  all  of  these  ceases  where  preferred  stock  or  preferred  stock  and  bonds 
represented  tangible  assets,  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock  was  issued, 
which  represented  good  will  in  the  broader  sense  of  that  term — that  is,  including 
patents,  trade-marks,  brands,  and  good  will  in  the  narrower  sense.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  common  stock,  instead  of  being  made  equal  to  that  of  preferred,  was 
detennined  rather  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  plants  as  shown  by  their  record 
for  a  few  years  prece<ling. 

In  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  which  owned  a  large  number  of 
patents  and  trade-marks,  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  limited  to  14f  times  the 
amount  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  during  the  year  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  combination;  that  is  to  say,  the  issue  of  the  common  stock  was 
put  on  a  7  per  cent  earning  basis.' 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  Intended  the  common  stock,  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  preferred,  to  include  patents,  good  will,  etc.,  but  likewise  it  represented, 

1  Flint,  pp.  50, 53, 92,  and  elsewhere.  White,  p.  282;  Bum,  p.  806;  Duke,  pp.  817, 881;  Hopkins,  pp.  843, 
365:  Chisholm.  pp.  482,  483,  441;  Norris,  p.  477. 
•Burn,  p  287;  Taylor,  p.  182. 
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''among  other  things,  the  increaaed  earning  capadty  Y)y  reason  of  the  conBolidation 
of  the  interests  acquired." 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  no  allowance  was  to  )m«  made 
for  the  value  of  any  franchises,  labels,  or  trade-marks,  earnings  or  output.' 

The  (■ommon  stock  of  the  National  Salt  Company  was  to  pay  for  good  will,  earn- 
ing capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  but  was  limited  to  five  times  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  for  the  preceding  two  years.' 

Mr.  Norris'  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  common 
stock,  which  was  spoken  of  as  representing  good  will,  was  issued  on  a  very  low  twsis 
of  value.  He  speaks  of  one  paper  mill  that  yielded  $4.j)0  in  company  securities  for 
every  dollar  of  original  investment.  He  estimates  the  overcapitalisation  of  the  com- 
pany at  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  company,  says  that  the  authorized  lapitalization 
of  the  International  P^per  Company,  $25,000,000  of  preferred  and  $20,000,000  of 
oommon^stock,  of  which  $22,000,^  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of  the 
common,  have  been  issued,  together  with  $8,000,000  of  bonds,  is  not  excessive;  that 
properties  were  paid  for  at  a  fair  valuation  when  everything  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration, inckuling  water  powers,  position  with  relation  to  the  supply  of  timber,  and 
so  on.  He  acknowledges  that  the  capitalization  is  considerably  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate capitalization  of  the  separate  establishments  taken  into  the  organization,  but 
says  that  many  of  them  had  been  organized  long  before  at  a  very  low  capitalization. 
At  the  beginning  the  capitalization  of  the  whole,  including  bonds,  amounted  to 
$46,000,000,  the  appraisal  at  actual  value  of  the  properties  was  $43,000,000,  and  the 
company  had  $7,000,000  of  working  capital—a  total  of  $60,000,000.*  He  thinks  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  property  now  owned  by  the  company  could  be 
duplicated  for  the  entire  capitalization  at  par,  including  the  common  stock  with  the 
preferred  and  the  bonds. 

The  plan  of  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  somewhat  unique, 
$10,000,000  of  6  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  of  common.  The  preferred 
stock  is  sold  on  the  market  and  has  regularly  paid  its  6  per  cent  dividends.  A  pro- 
vision is  made  that  if  the  interest  should  be  in  default  four  months,  the  owners  of 
$50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  can  call  a  meeting,  elect  directors,  aud  take  chaige  of 
the  business.  They  can  then  control  the  business  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  accumulated  or  paid.  After  the  payment  of 
the  deficiencies  the  voting  power  vested  exclusively  in  the  preferred  stock  shall  cease 
and  be  restored  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock.  No  mortga&re  can  be  created  or 
assumed  by  the  company,  nor  can  the  preferred  stock  be  increased,  nor  the  company 
consolidate  with  another  company,  nor  a  mortgage  be  placed  on  any  of  the  properties 
without  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock.*  In  this  com- 
pany the  common  stock  is  all  held  in  private  hands,  and  no  report  is  given  regarding 
the  earnings  on  it.  The  control  of  the  company  is  also  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  holders  of  the  common  stock  so  long  as  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
are  paid. 

In  certain  instances  where  brands  and  trade-marks  are  of  especial  value,  instead  of 
the  rather  peculiar  provisions  of  the  baking  powder  company  which  seem  to  imply 
that  the  earnings  on  the  common  stock  are  high,  a  larger  issue  of  stock  is  pro- 
vided. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  while  there  was 
no  formal  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets,  their  value  was  quite  accurately  ascer- 
tained. Preferred  stock  then  was  issued  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  tangible 
assets,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  amount  of  common  stock  was  made  double  that  of 
the  preferred.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  roundly,  the  total  capitalization  is  nine  times 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  most  valuable  property  of  this 
company  is  its  trade-marks,  it  owning  substantially  all  the  valuable  brands  of  chew- 
ing gum  in  the  country.     It  is  claimed  that  the  capitalization  of  the  company  is  on 
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a  con^rvative  bafiis  as  compared  with  its  earning  capacity,  from  the  fact  that  the 
company  earns  about  six  times  the  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  and  has  paid  8 
per  (^nt  regularly  on  its  common  stock.  The  price  of  preferred  and  the  price  of 
common  stock  both  stand  at  about  80.^ 

Before  one  can  justify  a  high  capitalization  by  the  mere  fact  that  dividends  can  be 
paid  on  it,  one  would  perhaps  need  to  inquire,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  source  of 
power  to  secure  these  high  earnings.  If  it  were  a  monopoly  power,  some  would  not 
consider  the  high  capitalization  justified. 

Another  interesting  question  r^arding  capitalization  was  raised  by  Mr.  Schwab 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Whether  that  company 
was  to  be  considered  as  overcapitalized  or  not  depended  largely,  in  Mr.  Schwab's 
judgment,  upon  the  value  that  was  to  be  placed  upon  its  unmined  ores  and  its  coking 
coal.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  value  of  the  ore  and  coal  ought  to  be  considered 
as  considerably  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  Lake  Superior  ores  and  of 
Connellsville  coking  coal  was  apparently  limited  and,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
the  present  outlook,  would  be  exhausted  within  a  comparatively  few  years.*  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  addition  of  large  capitalization  representing  values  of 
unmined  ore  is  not  usual,  although  it  has  doubtless  a  certain  basis  of  justification.' 
If  we  grant  that  a  materially  added  value  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  is 
limited  and  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  lim- 
ited supply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  owns  some  80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  in  sight,  this  is  a  capitalization  which  may  possibly  be  entirely  proper,  but  which 
is  clearly  a  capitalization  of  natural  monopoly. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  note*  the  ctapitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
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*  Comparison  ofttoeks  of  first  conatUiund  membert  of  DnUed  States  8taA  Oorporotion  and  shares  given  in 

exchange  therefor. 

[From  circulRr  letters  issued  by  J.  P.  Moigan  &,  Co.] 


Name  of  company. 


Fcdeial  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

National  Tube  Co.: 

Pre  f erred 

Common 

National  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.: 

Preferred 

Common 


Amount  new  stock  required  to  make 
exchange,  totals 

Present  Issues  of  the  seven  compa- 
nies, totals 


Increase   in    capitalization    for 
seven  companies 


I'otal  increase  common  and  preferred 
stock,  seven  companies 


Amount  of 
stock  out- 
standing. 


968,200,900 
46,484,300 

40,000,000 
50,000,000 

40,000,000 
40,000,000 

27,000,000 
82,000,000 

18,826,000 
28,000,000 

14,000,000  , 
19,000.000  I 

24,500,000 
24,600,000  J 


Number  shares  stock 
new  company  for 
every  100  shares 
old  stock. 


Preferred.  Common. 


110 
4 

1174 

im 

1021 

126 

8.8 
125 

125 

126 

126 

20 
100 

126 

100 

100 

100 

Amount  of  new  stock  re- 

Suired  to  make  the  ez- 
hange. 


Preferred. 


968,686,990 
1,869,872 

47,000,000 


50,000,000 
8,620,000 

88,760,000 


22,906,250 
5,600,000 

14,000,000 
24,600,000 


261,722,612 
217,085,900 


44,636,712 


Common. 


949,970,623 


51,260,000 


60,000,000 


40,000,000 


86,000,000 


19,000,000 


24,600,000 


269,720,623 
239,984,300 


29,796,328 
44,636,712 


74,373.036 
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poration  is  $74,373,035  more  than  the  total  capitaliiation  of  the  separate  <'<*ru|NUiiee 
of  which  it  WHS  at  firat  formed,  not  counting  the  Carnegie  company  n<»r  the  <-om- 
paniee  taken  in  since  the  organization.  From  the  testimony  given  by  the  officers 
of  several  of  these  separate  companies  their  capitalization  was  also  materially  greater 
than  their  tangible  assets.  Mr.  Reid  *  testified  that  of  the  $28,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock  entering  into  the  capitalization  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Ck>nipany,  the  $18,000,000  preferred  were  supposed  to  represent  the  cash  valaes 
of  the  plants  as  going  concerns  including  ordinary  good  will.  All  of  the  common 
represented  "good  will" — hope  of  future  sucoeas — and  pay  of  the  promoter.  He 
stated  farther,  however,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  establishmentH  were  lK>ught 
as  going  concerns  at  a  time  when  businees  was  prosperous  and  when  some  of  the 
vendors  doubtless  felt  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  good  terms,  the  prices 
for  which  they  sold  were  high;  so  that  all  the  stock  taken  together  would  represent 
probably  three  or  four  or  five  times  the  cash  value  of  the  plant  itself  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

The  National  Steel  Company,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  president,  Mr.  Reis,' 
had  the  value  of  its  plants  fairly  accurately  represented  by  its  preferre<l  stock, 
$27,000,000,  the  common  stock,  $32,000,000,  being  all  for  ''good  will"— exi)ectation 
of  profits — and  the  pay  of  the  promoter.  From  the  testimony  of  other  officers  the 
implication  is  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  with 
$14,000,000  preferred  and  $19,000,000  common,  was  divided  on  substantially  the  same 
baeds,'  and  the  same  plan,  it  is  generally  understood,  was  followed  in  the  oixanization 
of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. 

Aocx>rding  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  £.  H.  Gary  *  the  capitalizationof  the  Federal 
Steel  Company  at  $98,000,000  represented  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  and 
cash.     He  stated,  however,  that  $31,000,000  of  that  valuation  was  increase,  not 

Footnote— ContlnQed. 

OompariBon  t^atodet  oSfmi  eontUtuerU  membert  qf  United  Statet  Steel  CbrporaMon,  e(c— Oontinued. 


Nome  of  company. 

Amount  of 
stock  out- 
standing. 

Number  shares  Btoi'k  ,   ».«.«.«♦  ^t  ««.«  =»-^u  «* 

ntxvr  «*nmvw>T>v    tt^T  1    AmoUDt   Of  nCW  StOCk    TO- 

eveVXXJS;:      qtnrc^to  make  the  ex- 
old  stock.                     change. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

American  Bridge  Company: 

Preferred 

181,878,800 
80,960,800 

29,887,449 

110 

184.611,180 

*""i66"" 

186 

•82,498,340 
40,348,066 

Lake  Superior    Consolidated    Iron 
Mines: 
Oommon . . 

186 

40,848,066 

Amount  new  stocii:  required 

74,869,236 
81,873,800 

72,846,396 
60,888,249 

Preeent  issue  for  two  companies, 
total .VT.-V.. 

Increase  in  capitaliiation  for  two 
companies. 

48,486,486 

12,008,147 
43,485,436 

Total  increase,  two  companies . 

55,493,588 

! 

44,686,712 
48,485,486 

29,786,323 
12,008,147 

Increase,  two  companies 

1 

Tot^l  iTi<>re^ffe,  nine  companies. 

88,122,148 

41,744,470 
88,122,148 

' 

Total  increase,  preferred  and 

1 

129,866,618 

>  Vol.  1,  pp.  866,  884. 
•Vol.  1,  p.  944. 


'Guthrie,  Yol.  1,  pp.  958-857;  Moore,  yol.  1.  pp.  959,  962,968,  967. 
*Vol.  1,  p.  987. 
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appearing  in  the  liook  values  of  the  separate  companies.  That  increase  represented 
mainly  increased  values  of  the  properties  since  they  had  bec|n  held  by  the  con- 
stituent companies.  For  example,  some  coal  land^  was  put  in  at  $500  an  acre,  of 
which  some  had  been  sold  just  before  the  time  when  he  gave  his  testimony  at 
$1,000  an  acre;  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  had  one  iron  mine  that  cost  about  $75,000 — 
they  had  just  been  offered  $600,000  in  cash  for  it — and  similar  matters  of  that  kind. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  a  part  of  this  actual  valuation  of  $98,000,000 
(^1,000,000)  was  in  the  form  of  mines,  real  estate,  etc.,  part  of  which  of  course  was 
not  immediately  productive,  but  which  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  had  an  actual 
cash  value  of  the  amount  named. 

Mr.  Gat€|^,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  ^ 
testified  that  of  its  capitalization  of  $90,000,000,  probably  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
might  be  considered  as  value  of  plants,  and  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  were  issued 
as  ''good  will."  As  showing  the  increased  and  increasing  value  of  such  property  he 
stated  that  the  demand  for  steel  cars,  steel  vessels,  and  steel  frames  for  buildings 
and  bridges  constituted  as  large  a  demand  in  tonnage  as  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  in  iron  and  steel  15  or  20  years  ago. 

From  the  testimony  offered  by  these  different  witnesses  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
October,  1899,  the  actual  cash  values  of  most  of  the  plants  entering  into  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  (including  the  National  Tube  Company  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  American  Tin  Plate  Company)  were  placed  by  the  officers  themselves  of  those 
companies  at  theirvery  liberal  estimate  of  $298,570,200,  leaving  $158,500,000  as  ''good 
will. ''  From  the  table  given  above  in  the  note  it  will  be  seen  that  that  capitalization 
has  been  increased  by  $74,373,035,  making  a  total  of  $232,873,035  for  "  good  will," 
in  the  broad  sense,  provided  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets.    On  that  question  some  considerations  are  given  below. 

A  fairer  basis  of  comparison  between  the  separate  companies  than  the  above  would 
be  that  made  in  substance  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself  in  purchasing 
the  shares  of  the  different  companies.  The  shares  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  the  National  Tube  Company  were  all  of  them 
taken  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  National  Steel  Company  or  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company.  From  the  testimony  already  cited  it  seems  that  in  the  case 
of  those  two  companies  all  of  the  common  stock  at  any  rate,  and  probably  consider- 
ably more  was  to  be  considered  as  issued  for  "good  will" — i.  e.,  expectation. of 
earnings.  On  that  basis,  as  has  often  been  assumed  without  allowances  for  increase 
in  values  during  the  last  two  years,  taking  all  the  common  stock  of  all  the  companies 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Mines,  neither  of  which  had  any  pre- 
ferred stock,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "good  will"  in  the  constituent  companies 
amounts  to  $270,835,100.  If  we  may  also  assume  that  the  added  common  stock  is  to 
be  considered  as  "  good  will,"  and  add  this  to  the  sum  mentioned  above,  it  results 
that  the  "good  will "  of  the  consolidated  companies  amounts  to  $302,118,963,  or,  if 
one  were  even  to  include  the  added  preferred  also,  it  would  amount  to  $389,918,111. 
If  we  were  to  take  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Mines 
as  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  that  stock  before  it  entered  into  the  consolidation,  it 
would  appear  that  more  should  be  added,  but  regarding  that  we  have  no  definite 
basis  for  comparison  and  therefore  omit  it  entirely,  except  as  r^ards  the  increase.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  testimony  on  which  these  statements  are 
based  refers  to  conditions  of  nearly  two  years  ago. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  incr^i^sed  values  of  the  properties,  because 
they  have  doubtless  since  the  earlier  date  added  materially  to  their  plants  and 
cash  on  hand,  and  there  has  doubtless  been  also  some  added  value  given  to  the  plants 
by  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  last  two  years.     How  much  is  to  be  so  reckoned, 

1  Vol.  1,  p.  1021. 
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how  much  is  to  be  credited  to  good  will  or  actual  earning  cr.pacity,  of  course  is  a 
matter  for  individual  judgment;  but,  according  to  offic^ers  of  the  Bteel  Corporation 
itself,  not  less  than  $175,000,000  have  been  added  in  actual  values  since  the  testimony 
of  the  officers  of  the  different  plants  referred  to  was  given.  It  has  been  testified  also 
that  in  certain  cases  good  will  alone  in  its  narrower  sense  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  tangible  assets  of  an  establishment. 

There  is  no  evidence  before  the  commission  and  there  has  been  no  published 
statement  showing  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  paid  for  the  Oamegie  properties. 
In  a  circular  letter  issued  by  J.  P.  Moigan  St  Co.,  March  2,  1901,  it  was  stated  that 
the  ''bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  used  only  to  acquire 
bonds  and  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company."  It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  though  not  published  on  authority,  that  the  bonds  were  exchanged 
at  par,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  received  $1,500  in  bonds  for  each  $1,000  of  his  Carnegie 

stock.    At  those  rales  he  would  have  received  for— 

BoDdii  of  u.  8. 
steel  Onrpomtlon. 

$160,000,000  bonds $160,000,000 

$96,000,000  stock  at  150  in  bonds 144,000,000 


904,000,000 

As  this  sum  agrees  exactly  with  the  amount  of  bonds  issued,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
interpretation. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  stock  was  taken 
at  150  preferred  stock  with  an  equal  bonus  of  common,  though  some  little  was  l)ought 
for  $1,200  or  $1,300  cash.  Assuming  all  taken  at  the  first  rate,  and  that  $25,000,000 
cash  was  raised  with  $25,000,000  par  of  preferred  with  equal  bonus  of  common,  a 
generally  accepted  inference,  the  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  holdings  and  the  cash 
would  have  cost  as  follows: 


New  stockR. 


For  t2S,000,000  cash 

For  $64,000,000  Oamegie  stock  at  160. 


Stocks  of  the  9  comfMuiies 

Total  to  pay  for  purchases . 


126.000,000 
96,000.000 

Common. 

126,000,000 

96,000,000 

121,000,000 
836.681.848 

121,000,000 
842,667.019 

457,681,848 

463,667,019 

Taking  these  sums,  which  as  will  be  seen  are  partly  estimates,  known  to  be  not 
quite  accurate,  but  probably  too  lai^ge,  from  $550,000,000  each  of  preferred  and  com- 
mon, the  total  amount  authorized,  there  is  left  for  the  pay  of  the  syndicate  and  as 
treasury  stock  to  be  used  in  future: 

Preferred $92,418,152 

Common 86,432,981 

PRICES. 

RAW  MATERIAL. 

Comparatively  little  testimony  was  given  regarding  the  effects  of  the  combinations 
ou  the  prices  of  raw  material,  but  in  a  few  special  cases  some  effects  appeared.  At 
the  time  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  founded  there  were  5  houses  in  Manila 
dealing  in  manila  hemp.  The  Cordage  company  made  an  agreement  with  them  by 
which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  hemp  to  any  other  concern  in  America,  nor  to 
any  house  in  England  unless  that  house  agreed  not  to  sell  to  any  one  in  the  United 
States,  except  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  the  National 
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Cordage  Company  was  paying.  In  this  way  the  com{)any  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
slight  advantage  for  a  brief  time.  The  English  houses  later,  thinking  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  held  illegal  in  the  English  courts,  broke  it  and  sold  to  the  American 
manufacturers.*  The  other  prominent  cordage  manufacturers,  like  Mr.  Fitler  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  testified  that  they  at  no  time  had  serious  trouble  in  getting  supplies, 
and  they  had  supposed  that  they  bought  as  cheaply  as  did  the  National  Cordage 
Company.'  Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  said,  however, 
that  at  this  time  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  National  Cordage  Company 
and  the  Fitler  and  Plymouth  companies.' 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  the  tobacco  combinations  that 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  purchasers  of  leaf  tobacco  has  lessened  since  the  formation 
of  those  companies  the  competition  for  leal  is  less  keen,  and  in  consequence  the 
price  has  been  lowered.  Mr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  testified  that  since  the  American  Tobacco  Company  controls  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  for  Japan,  this  has  had  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  prices  of  the  grades 
that  are  exported  to  that  country.*  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  has  greatly  reduced  prices,  especially  of  cutters,  in  Vii^pnia  and  the 
Carolinas.  In  his  judgment,  the  farmer  does  not  now  realize  more  than  half  as  much 
as  he  did  when  the  several  companies  composing  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
were  competing  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  because  the  companies* for  which  they  bought  have  been  absorbed. 
Within  two  years  the  acreage  of  North  and  South  Carolina  has  been  reduced  30 
to  40  per  cent  because  prices  were  so  low.* 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  believes  that  his  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  buying  raw  materials  because  of  the  large  purchases  which  they  must  make.  The 
smaller  manufacturer  can  pick  up  bai^gains;  the  large  one  must  buy  openly  in  large 
quantities.  Moreover,  he  urges  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
put  the  price  of  tobacco  very  low.  If  that  is  done  the  farmer  will  grow  poorer 
tobacco.  Inasmuch  as  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  raw  material,  and  a  slight  increase  in  price  does  not  materially  affect  sales,  there 
is  no  special  gain  to  come  from  beating  down  the  farmer.  Even  with  no  competi- 
tion at  all  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.'  He  thinks,  too,  that 
the  output  of  tobacco  has  increased  very  largely  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Tennessee.  The  increase  has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
the  increased  demand  of  the  combinations  for  tobacco  which  they  wished  to  use  in 
manufacturing  cigarettes  for  export. 

A  somewhat  similar  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Chapman^  with  reference  to  the 
prices  paid  for  ore  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  He  urges  that 
it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  reduce  the  price  of  ore.  The 
more  they  pay,  the  more  mines  w^ill  be  operated  and  the  more  raw  material  they 
will  be  able  to  get. 

It  is  noticeable  that  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
it  has  fixed  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  $1.25  less  per  ton  for  the  season  of 
1901  than  was  paid  during  the  season  of  1900.^  Of  course,  owning,  as  it  does,  some- 
thing like  80  per  cent  of  the  ore,  it  is  practically  within  its  power  to  fix  its  price  for 
the  general  market.  Mr.  Schw^ab  in  his  testimony  did  not  give  the  reasons  for  fixing 
the  lower  price  beyond  an  intimation  that  this  fact  showed  that  there  was  no  attempt 
at  securing  excessively  high  prices.  Possibly  one  further  element  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  also  a  purchaser  of  crude  iron, 
and  that  there  may  be  in  this  a  certain  element  of  reciprocity. 

1  Waterbury,  pp.  131, 182.  »  Pp.  308, 313. 

«  Fitler,  p.  147:  Holmes,  p.  189.  •  Pp.  826,  827. 

•Taylor,  p.  183.  tP.98. 

4  p.  312.  «  Hopkins,  pp.  511,  513, 516;  King,  pp.  499, 500;  Schwab,  pp.  471, 472. 
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In  his  testimony  regarding  the  rubber  combinations  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  price 
of  ciade  rubber  has  of  late  years  decidedly  increased,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  While  the  combination  of  rubber  interests  has  prevented 
any  great  speculative  advance,  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  in  general.* 

It  is  the  very  general  belief  in  Europe,  and  the  belief  is  one  that  seems  to  be 
spreading  here  also,  that  the  larger  industrial  combinations  will  find  it  to  their 
interest,  and  also  within  their  power,  to  prevent  to  a  considerable  extent  either 
speculative  advances  or  reductions  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  In  many  indus- 
tries, as,  for  example,  in  cordage  and  sugar,  the  speculative  element  in  the  price  of 
raw  material  is  potent  in  determining  profits  and  prices  of  the  finished  product.' 
Any  steadying  effect  in  that  direction  would  materially  advance  the  general  interests 
of  manufacturers  as  well  as  of  consumers.  The  experience  of  the  cordage  combina- 
tions seems  to  be  distinctly  on  the  other  side,  but  that  of  the  rubber  manufacturers, 
of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  possibly  of  some  others  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
coal  and  iron  manufacturers  of  Europe,  seems  to  show  that  the  combinations  have  at 
any  rate  the  opportunity  to  perform  this  service  for  the  public. 

CONTROL  OF  PRODUCT. 

Several  of  the  combinations  which  the  Industrial  Ck)mmiBBion  has  been  lately  con- 
sidering are  able  to  control  a  very  large  portion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country, 
so  that  they  have,  perhaps,  the  power  to  effect  prices.  The  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany soon  after  its  formation  controlled  probably  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
business,  though  at  the  present  time  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  prob- 
ably does  not  control  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  output;  the  Fitler  Company 
perhaps  18  per  cent,  and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
these  largest  three  companies  being  not  materially  different  in  the  amounts  produced.' 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  before  the  union  with  the  Guggen- 
heimers  controlled  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country. 
Since  that  combination  it  has  substantially  all  of  the  trade.^ 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany handle  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  rubber  trade  of  the  United  States.^  In 
the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  some  articles  are  protected 
by  patents,  so  that  the  company  has  entire  monopoly.  In  other  cases  its  output 
does  not  cover  more  than  25  per  cent.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  probably 
has  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  in  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  controls  the  bulk  of  the  lake  trade  in  coal,  although 
there  is  a  little  competition  from  southern  Ohio  and  western  Virginia.  It  is  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  practically  dictate  the  prices  in  its  entire  market.' 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  made  up  of  companies  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  business,  from  mining  to  finishing  the  higher  grades  of  steel.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  present  time  it  controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry 
of  the  United  States.  In  very  prosperous  times  the  percentage  would  probably  be 
amaller;  in  very  dull  times  it  would  be  very  much  larger.^ 

The  International  Paper  Company  produces,  probably,  at  the  present  time  about 
1,300  tons  per  day  out  of  an  entire  output  for  the  United  States  of  over  2,000  tons  per 
day  of  news  print  paper.' 

ip.81. 

'Taylor,  pp.  168-166;  Holmes,  pp.  189, 146;  Grim  wood,  p.  120. 

'Fitler,  p.  146;  Taylor,  pp.  168, 168;  Holmes,  p.  144. 

4  Chapman,  p.  97. 
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At  the  time  of  its  formation,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Norris,  bufliness  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  it  produced  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  but  the 
new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  have  probably  reduced  the  pei^ 
centage  somewhat  Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
thinks  that  the  company  produces  now  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  of  all 
kinds  manufiictured  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately 
just  the  percentage.^ 

The  American  Thread  Company  together  with  the  Coats  Company  probably  con- 
trol two-thirds  of  the  thread  output  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  Coats  Com- 
pany is  counted  as  a  competitor,  it  is  still  a  prominent  stockholder  in  the  American 
Thread  Company,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  vigorous  competition  that  there  used 
to  be  before  there  was  this  community  of  interest' 

The  Greneral  Aristo  Company  has  nearly  a  monopoly  of  certain  grades  of  photo- 
graphic paper  made  by  foreign  paper  mills.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  com- 
pany had  arranged  with  the  German  manufacturers  to  buy  only  their  products  for 
use  in  this  country,  provided  that  they  might  have  the  exclusive  use  of  tiiose  prod- 
ucts in  this  country.  In  this  way  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  monopoly  so 
far  as  the  direct  purchase  from  the  foreign  manufacturers  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  by  other  witnesses  that  they  are  still  able  to  buy  this  same  grade 
of  paper  in  Europe  from  other  dealers,  although  not  from  the  manufacturers.' 

The  National  Salt  Company  apparently  produces  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  fine  salt  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  many  localities,  owing  to  the 
freight  rates,  the  salt  company  has  practically  a  monopoly,  whereas  in  other  cases 
for  similar  reasons  it  is  compelled  to  cut  its  prices  very  low  in  order  to  have  any 
control  of  the  market  at  all.  The  freight  rates  from  England  by  water  to  coast  cities 
are  considerably  less  than  the  railroad  rates  from  the  plants  of  the  salt  company;  so 
that  in  order  to  meet  this  English  competition  the  price  obtained  for  salt  at  the  wells 
has  to  be  made  lees  than  that  obtained  by  the  English  producer  at  the  wells.  In  the 
case  of  the  salt  combination  the  element  of  freight  is  so  important  that  its  degree  of 
control  of  the  market  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  special  locality  that 
one  has  under  consideration.* 

At  the  time  when  the  wall-paper  combination  was  most  effective  it  controlled  at 
leas^  75  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  even  when  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  it  still 
controlled  probably  fully  60  per  cent' 

Mr.  Pitcaim,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  says  that  that  com- 
bination produces  about  72}  per  cent  of  the  plate-glass  product  of  this  country.* 

The  American  Chicle  Company,  through  its  brands  and  trade-marks,  probably  con- 
trols 65  per  cent  of  the  chewing  gum  consumed  in  the  country.  The  American 
Caramel  Company  owns  all  the  popular  brands  of  caramels,  although  it  does  not  con- 
trol a  few  of  the  highest-priced  products.^ 

The  National  Starch  Company  has  also  a  large  percentage  of  control,  amounting  to 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  box  starch  used  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  starch  of  other  kinds.^ 

In  the  case  of  certain  local  companies,  such  as  the  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company,  the  control  of  the  local  market  is, 
of  course,  very  nearly  complete  so  far  as  the  ordinary  consumption  is  concerned, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  larger  hotels  and  restaurants  naturally  there  is  consider- 
able outside  beer  brought  into  the  market. 

Certain  local  companies,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  being  natural 
monopolies,  have  absolute  control  of  the  markets,  but  their  prices  are  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  legislation  or  by  l^slative  power,  even  though  no  direct 
action  is  taken. 
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PRICBB  OP  PRODUCT. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  for  the  oombinationfi  to  attempt  to  take  credit  for  any  decrease 
in  the  price  of  their  finished  product,  stating  that  this  (iecrease  has  come  alM>ut  from 
the  various  economies  which  have  beei*  made  by  the  combination,  and  (nm\  their 
willingness  to  be  reasonable  in  their  dealings  with  the  public;  or  to  cite  instances 
of  decrease  in  price  as  showing  that  although  they  may  have  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal they  are  still  subject  to  competition  and  are  unable  to  control  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  in  products  manu^tured  by  the  comtunations 
have  increased,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  call  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the 
market  which  have  brought  about  this  increase,  as,  for  example,  a  very  largely 
increased  demand  for  the  product,  or  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  or 
increased  wages,  or  some  other  similar  factor. 

Mr.  White,  the  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  before  the 
oiiganization  of  that  company  prices  had  fallen  so  low  that  they  were  unremunera- 
tive.  He  submits  a  table  covering  several  years,  which  shows  a  gradual  decrease 
in  price  until  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  since  that  time  quite  a  dei*ided 
increase.  The  average  for  the  year  1896  was  40^  cents  in  Michigan;  in  1899,  38} 
cents;  in  1900,  47  cents,  and  in  1901,  55  cents.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  average 
price  in  the  different  markets  is  less  than  the  average  price  of  5  years  ago. 

It  has  been  one  purpose  of  the  company  to  equalize  prices  in  view  of  prevailing 
freight  rates,  but  he  thinks  that  the  company  is  entirely  justified  in  making  prices 
high  enough  to  insure  a  reasonable  rate  of  profits  to  the  manufacturers,  and  that 
they  were  not  high  enough  for  that  before.  In  cases  where  the  retail  pric«  of  salt 
has  increased  very  materially,  as,  for  example,  from  90  cents  a  barrel  to  $1.40,  he 
urges  that  the  price  of  cooperage  stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent,  wages  have 
also  advanced,  and  the  prices  of  coal  and  transportation  are  both  increased.  The 
small  consumer  pays  no  more  at  retail  than  formerly.  The  grocer  loses.  He  used 
to  buy  a  5-cent  bag  of  salt  for  2  cents  and  sell  it  for  5.  Under  the  higher  prices  he 
pays  2}  oenta  and  must  still  sell  for  5  cents.*  In  Mr.  White's  opinion,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  the  high  prices  paid  by  consumerH  are  due  rather  to  the  demands  of 
the  grocers  and  the  high  profits  made  by  them  than  to  any  increase  in  price  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  his  company  fixes  the  price  for  the 
market,  and  that  outside  manufacturers  generally  follow  these  prices,  cutting  just 
enough  to  get  business.' 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  the  National  Cordage  Company,  feeling  that  it  had  largely  control  of  the  market, 
pushed  the  prices  higher,  both  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product,  than 
the  conditions  of  business  would  warrant  It  put  the  price  of  hemp  as  high  as  15  or 
16  cents  a  pound,  being  anxious  to  secure  complete  control.  Naturally  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  went  up  with  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  ultimately  failed 
because  it  was  unable  to  control  capital  enough  to  hold  its  large  stock  in  hand.  The 
bttsineaB  being  done  largely  by  seasons,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  carry  a  very  large 
stock.  In  1893,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market,  the  company  was 
unable  to  borrow  so  laigely  on  its  stock  of  goods  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
In  consequence,  it  was  compelled  to  attempt  to  issue  new  preferred  stock  in  order  to 
raise  capital  to  carry  on  its  business.  This  created  distrust,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
underselling  of  its  stock,  and  it  was  finally  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  failure  of  the  company  led  to  throwing  its  product  on  the  market,  and  the  prices 
of  cordage  fell  to  a  point  lower  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  The  price  of 
hemp,  for  example,  went  to  below  4  cents  per  pound,  although  it  had  been  as  high 
as  15  or  16  cents  within  a  comparatively  short  time  before.    The  finished  product, 
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of  course,  fell  correspondingly.  The  stock  of  binders'  twine  thus  thrown  on  the 
markets" bankers'  twine,"  as  it  was  called — ^made  the  business  very  unsatisfactory 
for  a  considerable  time.'  While  the  company  was  successful  it  had  so  large  control 
of  the  market  that  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  letting  it 
fix  tlie  price,  they  following  closely.. 

The  price  of  news  print  paper,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris,*  before 
the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany,  had  been  very  low,  averaging 
1}  cents  per  pound.  This  had  so  cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  that 
the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  had  been  very  much  enlarged.  The  retail  price  of 
newspapers  had  fallen  to  1  cent,  and  there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  of  circu- 
lation. The  organization  of  the  company,  with  the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  its 
large  capitalization  and  with  the  high  salaries  paid  to  its  officers,  had,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Norris,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $3  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  production,  although 
the  labor  cost  had  been  reduced.  He  thought  that  the  cost  of  selling  had  been 
largely  increased  through  the  sales  department,  since  the  sales  were  made  no  longer 
by  managers  specifically  interested  in  the  company,  but  by  a  salaried  sales  agent' 
Mr.  Chisholm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  president  of  the  company,  although  acknowl- 
edging that  the  prices  of  news  print  paper  have  been  incre^used,  explained  the  matter 
in  a  different  way.  He  declared,  first,  that  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  were  so 
low  that  there  was  no  adequate  return  on  the  capital.  Moreover,  the  very  great 
increase  in  demand  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war  had  justified  an  increase 
in  price.  The  improved  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  increase  in  wages  accounted  also 
in  part  for  the  increased  price.*  The  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  had  been, 
according  to  Mr.  Norris,  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  some  newspapers,  an  increase  at 
times  in  the  advertising  rate,  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  newspapers  them- 
selves, with  a  consequent  falling  off  in  circulation  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.^ 

Mr.  Hillyer,  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  states  that  the  combination  of  cast  iron  pipe  manu- 
facturers caused  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  pay  $6  or  $7  per  ton  more  for  pipe  than  should 
have  been  paid.'  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  industrial  combinations  in  general  are 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices.  Although  their  savings  might  permit 
them,  through  concentration  of  management,  to  lower  prices, *it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  that  has  been  the  result.  Wherever  there  has  been  lowering  in  price  of 
products  by  combinations,  in  his  judgment  this  lowering  is  due  rather  to  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  production  which  have  reduced  the  cost,  and  which  would 
have  been  made  regardless  of  the  combination. 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  glass  dealers,  declares  that  the  Pittsbuig  Plate 
Glass  Company  has  advanced  the  price  of  plate  glass  within  3  years  at  least  150  per 
cent  The  size  12  by  60  inches  2  or  3  years  ago  sold  at  75  cents  a  light;  at  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  at  $1.88.  The  size  24  by  60  inches  sold  at  $2.40;  after  the  combina- 
tion at  $6.  The  size  24  by  84  inches  formerly  at  $4.55;  later  at  $11.38.  In  his  judg- 
ment this  increase  in  price  has  been  due  almost  solely  to  the  combination,  aided  by 
the  protective  tariff,  which  has  prevented  free  importation  of  plate  glass. 

Some  glass,  however,  is  still  imported  in  spite  of  this  increase  in  price,  and  he 
offers  no  explanation  of  that  fact,  although  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  European 
prices  must  also  have  risen  greatly.^  Mr.  Pitcaim,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company,  admits  that  in  1897  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  1901,  but 
declares  that  was  an  exceptional  period,  when  business  was  in  its  most  demoralize<l 
condition.    While  not  denying  the  specific  statements  of  Mr.  Mayer,  he  declares  that 
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the  sizes  given  are  exceptional.  He  adds:  "  The  actual  cash  returns  received  by  this 
company  show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computing  upon 
the  entire  sales  of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now 
baying  certain  sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival 
of  1888."  He  adds  that  "  in  addition  to  this  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  materials."  He  thinks  that  the  average  increase  in  raw  materials  is 
aboat  85  per  cent  Wages  have  also  advanced.*  While  he  grants  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  price  of  some  sizes,  he  declares  that  about  two-thinis  of 
the  prodact  of  his  company  is  sold  in  sizes  under  10  square  feet  without  profit,  and 
that  part  of  it  is  sold  at  a  loss.  It  has  been  possible  to  make  this  low  competitive 
price  in  certain  special  sizes,  because  by  making  those  sizes  they  would  not  increase 
their  general  expenses  of  the  cost  of  distribution  or  of  material;  and  if  they  c*ould 
get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  labor  entering  into  their  product,  they  could 
afford  to  take  that  price  in  order  to  keep  the  works  running  and  the  men  employed. 
Considered  by  itself,  on  the  same*  basis  as  their  whole  business,  this  would  be  done 
at  a  lo8B  of  10  or  15  cents  per  foot.*  The  general  result  of  the  testimony  on  plate 
glaas  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  the  combination  has  been  able  to  control  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  prices,  but  that  there  is  much  excuse  for  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  some  sizes,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  business. 

"The  real  cause  of  the  complaint  was  not  that  companies  had  combined,  but  that 
the  consolidation  had  taken  the  jobbing  trade  under  its  own  control,  hence  the 
retailers  of  small  sizes  no  longer  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  laiger  sizes  and  make 
a  profit  therefrom. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bum,  its  president,  there  had  been  various  agreements  among 
manofacturers  under  which  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained  at  a  high  point 
There  was,  however,  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  penalties,  and  the  agreements 
were  frequently  broken.  After  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized 
there  was  an  increase  in  price — enough  to  make  the  business  remunerative,  although 
it  was  not  exorbitant.  The  prices  were  definite  and  uniform.  It  had  been  expected, 
however,  that  most  of  the  profits  of  the  combination  would  be  made  rather  by 
economies  than  by  increase  in  price.  It  attempted  to  do  without  the  services  of 
some  of  the  middlemen.  The  result  of  this  effort,  however,  was  that  the  jobbers 
onited  to  encourage  its  competitors,  encouraged  new  factories  to  start,  and  also 
profited  by  the  prejudice  of  the  public  against  trusts.'  The  larger  company  also 
could  not  undertake  individual  competition,  and  had  to  give  to  all  buyers  the 
benefit  of  the  lowest  figures.^  These  facts  in  Mr.  Bum's  judgment  seemed  to 
show  that  in  the  wall-paper  business,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  combina- 
tion to  maintain  high  prices  for  any  length  of  time.  The  prejudice  of  the  public, 
together  with  the  ease  with  which  competition  could  be  established,  soon  brought 
prices  back  to  a  competitive  rate. 

The  testimony  of  substantially  all  of  the  combination  men  is  to  the  same  effect — 
that  unless  a  combination  has  either  some  natural  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  or 

is  protected  by  a  patent,  or  possibly  has  succeeded  in  developing  some  very  popular 
style  or  trade-marks  or  brands,  any  attempt  to  put  prices  at  above  competitive  rates 
will  result  eventually  in  ^lure,  although  it  may  be  temporarily  successful.^  On  the 
other  hand,  by  securing  control  of  trade-marks,  or  by  creating  a  demand  for  certain 
brands  through  skillful  advertising,  very  material  advances  in  prices  may  often  be 
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made.  For  example,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  been  able  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  its  products  owing  lai^gely  to  the  fact  that  the  people  demand  its  brands.^ 

In  similar  ways,  by  extensive  advertising,  the  alum  baking  powder  companies 
have  succeeded  in  extending  very  largely  the  sales  of  their  goods,  although  at  much 
lower  prices.'    Others  effect  sales  at  good  prices  in  other  ways. 

The  sales  of  the  various  baking  powders  have  also  been  extended  or  restricted 
by  other  means.  Apparently  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  attempted 
to  extend  its  sales  and  lessen  the  sales  of  its  rivals  by  advertisements  in  which  it 
charges  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious  to  health,  whereas  the  manufacturers 
of  alum  powders  defend  their  powders  as  being  wholesome,  and  in  their  advertise- 
ments charge  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  unhealthful.  They  also 
encourage  sales  through  offering  prizes  with  their  products.'  Their  sales  are  also  at 
times  restricted  by  adverse  legislation,  which  is  predicated  on  the  ground  of  protec- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  community,  but  which  they  think  is  instigated  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  special  controversy 
in  question,  the  prices  on  both  sides  are  to  a  very  great  extent  fixed  by  the  partial 
monopoly  that  comes  through  the  exclusive  use  of  trade-marks  and  through  the 
skillful  advertising  employed  to  uphold  their  value. 

Somewhat  similar  results,  although  brought  about  with  apparently  no  feeling  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  rivals,  have  been  secured  by  the  American  Caramel  Company, 
the  American  Chicle  Company,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.^  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  Mr.  Flint  makes  the  statement  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  concern 
can  destroy  competition  is  by  creating  and  maintaining  facilities  for  a  lower  cost  of 
production,  and  by  making  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  than  others  can  make. 
Industrial  combinations,  he  says,  "unless  they  are  favored  by  Government  fran- 
chises or  by  Government  patents,  are  subjec't  to  the  law  that  the  lowest  price  makes 
the  market.''^  In  his  judgment,  the  ultimate  result  of  industrial  combinations  will 
be  a  reduction  in  prices,  although  that  result  has  not  as  yet  in  all  cases  been  brought 
about.' 

Mr.  Grimwood,  in  speaking  of  cordage,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  the 
experience  of  the  cordage  manufacturers,  the  tendency  would  now  be  fbr  the  man- 
agers of  (X)mbinations  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  to  put  them 
on  the  market  at  only  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  prices  down.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  and  a  large  dealer  in 
meats  and  salt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  salt  combination  has  increased  prices  far 
beyond  a  reasonable  extent.  It  is  his  opinion  also  that  various  other  products  which 
he  needs  to  buy  in  his  business  as  a  packer  have  had  their  prices  materially  raised 
by  combinations.     He  submits  detailed  statistics  to  prove  his  contention.* 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  combinations  to  maintain  prices 
materially  above  what  the  market  conditions  would  justify.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
in  many  cases,  even  earlier,  there  have  been  temporary  combinations,  pools,  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  industry  which  have  kept  prices  up,  but  these  have  ordinarily  been 
short-lived.     If  prices  are  advancing,  the  pools  stand;  if  prices  fall,  they  go  to  pieces." 

The  very  great  increase  or  decrease  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  seem  to  be  due 
rather  to  other  causes.  Mr.  Butler  says,  for  example,  that  the  extreme  fluctuations 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  market  have  Ijeen  subject  seem  to  be  due  lai^ly  to  the 
fact  that  the  middlemen,  whenever  there  comes  an  increased  demand,  fear  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  scarcity,  and  so  call  for  more  than  they  really  need,  in  this  way 
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making  a  demand  that  is  abnormal.  In  order  to  meet  this  apparent  demand  and 
check  it,  the  oatpnt  is  increflsed  and  prices  are  raised  beyond  what  would  otherwise 
be  justified.  When  at  length  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  an  oversupply  made 
ready  for  the  market,  prices  begin  to  bill,  and  these  same  middlemen,  fearing  that 
they  will  be  caught  with  too  laige  stocks  on  hand,  cut  prices  until  they  fall  below  what 
the  market  conditions  would  really  justify.  In  his  opinion,  apparently,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  many  of  the  men  associated  with  the  combinations,  the  effect  of  a  great  com- 
bination would  be  rather  to  prevent  these  abnormal  fluctuations  than  either  to 
increase  or  to  decrease  materially  the  general  average  prices.  *  The  power  of  the  com- 
binations,  in  the  minds  of  most  of  these  men,  depends  to  a  (K>n8iderable  extent  up<m 
the  i*ondition  of  the  market.  When  there  is  a  depression  in  prices,  a  combination 
controlling,  as  does  the  United  States  Steel  Coporation,  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
output  would  not  be  able  to  fix  prices  to  any  considerable  extent.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  all  establishments  were  running  full,  it  could 
aid  in  steadying  prices  or  in  fixing  a  rate  beyond  which  none  could  go.*  None 
of  the  steel  manufacturers  seems  to  think  that  there  is  any  great  danger  of  monopo- 
listic control  of  prices  from  the  existence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

8PBCIAI«  PBICn  IK  LOCAL  MARKBTB. 

The  charge  has  been  very  frequently  made  that  the  great  combinations  are  able  at 
times  to  follow  their  smaller  competitors  into  local  markets,  to  make  prices  very  low 
there  in  order  to  ruin  their  rivals,  then  to  recoup  themselves  by  higher  prices  in  the 
general  market.  Such  a  course  of  procedure  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition. 

So  far  as  evidence  has  been  taken  before  the  commission  it  does  not  seem  that 
this  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  steel  manufacturers. 

Regarding  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the  chaige  was  substantiated  more  or  leas 
completely,  and  was  even  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  Standard  Oil  officials  them- 
selves to  have  been  their  practice  in  individual  cases.' 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  naturally  his  com- 
pany sells  low  where  there  is  competition,  and  recoups  itself  off  the  general  market. 
He  considers  this  procedure  perfectly  proper,  and,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the 
public.  The  company  does  not  have  a  complete  monopoly  anywhere.  There  vs  not 
a  town  in  the  country  which  its  competitors  can  not  reach  if  they  wish  to.  It  is 
not  possible  to  put  up  the  prices  in  Kansas  to  an  extraordinary  point  to  make  up  for 
loss  in  killing  competition  in  New  York.  On  the  whole  this  procedure,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  tend  toward  an  evening  of  prices,  and  toward  lower  general  rates  from 
which  the  public  will  not  suffer.^  It  is  probable  that  this  defense  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  similar  practices  would  be  made  by  .managers  of  other  combinations,  but 
such  testimony  has  been  seldom  given. 

The  two  other  prominent  cases  in  which  such  charges  have  \feen  made  before  the 
commission,  although  with  different  elements  also  entering,  are  those  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company  and  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company;  such  charges  were  made 
by  rivals  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  whose  material  is  sold  by  the  £astman 
Kodak  Company  as  a  general  sales  agenL  Mr.  Dailey  and  Mr.  Carbutt,  rival  manu- 
facturers, said  that  the  General  Aristo  Company  regularly  sold  its  papers  at  a  dis- 
count of  15  per  cent  from  list  price;  then  at  intervals  it  paid  an  additional  rebate 
of  12  per  cent  to  those  who  had  not  handled  paper  of  any  other  make.  They 
declared  that  later  the  company  went  still  further  and  determined  to  refuse  entirely 
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its  goods,  including  the  goods  of  the  Eafltman  Kodak  Company,  to  all  dealers  who 
handled  independent  paper.  In  this  way,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  goods  under  the 
control  of  the  Aristo  Company  or  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  were  in  general 
demand,  dealers  found  themselves  compelled  to  refuse  independent  papers  and  to 
limit  themselves  to  those  manufactured  hy  the  General  Aristo  Company.  They  con- 
sidered this  method  of  dealing  unfair  and  injurious  to  puhlic  interests,  if  not  even 
illegal.* 

In  behalf  of  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company,  Mr.  Abbott,  the  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Hubbell,  counsel,  stated  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  as  general  agent  for  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  offers  the  goods  of  the  two  companies  to  all  dealers  at  a 
trade  discount  of  15  per  cent,  and  gives  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent  to  deal- 
ers who  handle  their  goods  exclusively.  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it  doubtful  if  the  kodak 
company  would  sell  anything  to  a  dealer  unless  he  confines  himself  to  -its  line. 
The  dealer  has  the  option  of  handling  either  its  goods  or  other  lines  of  goods.  If 
any  compulsion  is  put  upon  the  dealer,  that  comes  from  the  consumer.  Generally 
speaking,  he  says,  exclusive  agencies  are  not  given,  though  at  times  they  are.  Inas- 
much as  the  company  has  been  at  great  expense  to  build  up  its  trade  by  sending 
special  agents  about  to  educate  photographers  in  the  particular  use  of  the  company's 
goods,  he  thinks  it  is  justified  in  asking  this  exclusive  use.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
they  should  educate  photographers  for  the  ben^t  of  their  competitors.'  Mr.  Hub- 
bell,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  go  quite  so  far.  He  says  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  do  offer  special  discounts  to  those  who 
handle  only  their  goods.  Such  contracts,  he  thinks,  are  not  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade  as  defined  in  the  statutes,  but  are  entirely  justifiable.' 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  on  both  sides  that  the  prices  asked  by  these 
companies  are  higher  than  those  asked  by  independent  companies,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  combinations  claim  naturally  that  this  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  goods.  The  charge  that  their  prices  have  been  materially  increased 
within  a  year  or  two^  is  denied  by  Mr.  Abbott,  who  claims  that  there  has  been  no 
raising  of  prices  of  the  papers  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  in  any  instance,  whereas 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  decided  reduction.^ 

It  was  charged  by  some  of  the  competitors  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
that  in  the  New  England  States  that  company  gave  special  discounts  to  dealers  who 
handled  only  its  brands,  making  the  price  without  this  special  discount  so  high  that 
dealers  could  not  afford  to  do  the  business  without  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  brands  con- 
trolled by  that  company  were  those  popular  in  that  territory,  constituting,  in  fact, 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  purchases,  it  was  felt  that  this  method  of  conduct- 
ing business  resulted  substantially  in  a  monopoly  and  in  an  un^r  treatment  of 
their  rivals.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Duke,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  neither  of  these  companies  offers  special 
terms  to  dealers  on  condition  that  they  handle  its  goods  exclusively,  nor  has  this 
been  done  lately  by  agents  in  either  of  the  companies.  At  one  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  did  give  dealers  a  larger  commission  for  handling  its  goods  exclu- 
sively, but  that  policy  was  abandoned  some  years  ago.  The  companies  do  not  rely 
on  the  jobbers  to  make  markets  for  their  goods.  They  rely  on  the  demand  of  the 
consumers.  The  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  he  says,  has  endeavored  to  per- 
suade dealers  in  New  England  to  sell  tobacco  on  a  basis  of  2  cents  per  pound  profit, 
but  it  adopted  this  plan  at  the  solicitation  of  the  jobbers.'' 

Mr.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  confirms  Mr.  Duke's  state- 
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ment  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  but  he  has  been  with  the  company  so  short  a 
time  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  thoroogh  knowledge  of  its  methods  of  doing 
bosinees.  He  states,  however,  that  he  is  himself  the  president  of  a  large  jobbing 
boose  and  that  this  house  handles  perhaps  as  many  independent  goods  as  it  does 
those  of  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies,  and  that  he  has  never 
been  asked  to  make  any  exclusive  contracts.  He  says  that  at  one  time  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  did  give  a  rebate  to  jobbers,  provided  that  certain  fixed  prices 
were  maintained.  This  plan  (the  factor  system)  most  jobbers  favor,  and  he  himself 
thinks  that  that  is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on 
staple  goods,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee.' 

The  rival  companies,  through  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Landstreet,  produced  several 
affidavits  to  show  that  the  practice  of  special  discounts  for  exclusive  sales  is  still 
maintained  in  New  England.  Still  further,  they  claim  that  there  is  local  price  cutting, 
to  their  detriment.  For  example,  Mr.  Landstreet  states  that  the  price  of  one  brand  of 
cigarettes  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to$1.50a  thousand 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while  the  same  brand  in  New  York  is  sold  at  much 
higher  prices — from  $1.65  to  $2.50.  This  price  of  $1.50  per  thousand,  with  a  2  per  cent 
discount  off  for  cash,  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax.  He  thinks  that  the  cut 
has  been  made  to  drive  out  the  Wells- Whitehead  Company,  which  manufactures  the 
Carolina  Bright  cigarette.  Mr.  Duke  says  that  in  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  often  desir- 
able 1o  reduce  prices  very  low  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  introduce  a  brand. 
This  is  perhaps  cheaper  at  times  than  to  spend  money  for  advertisements  in  news- 
papers and  for  bill  posters.  It  is  true  that  the  American  Beauty  cigarettes  are  sell- 
ing in  North  Carolina  for  $1.50  per  thousand,  with  2  per  cent  off  for  cash.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  establish  the  brand.  The  same  principle  was  followed  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Battle  Axe  plug,  which  at  one  time  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound  under  a 
6-cent  tax.*  These  prices,  however,  are  not  a  matter  of  competition  with  anybody  else. 
They  are  to  introduce  a  brand;  then  the  public  demands  certain  brands,  and  the 
manufacturer  whose  brand  is  liked  by  the  consumer  need  not  fear  competition, 
whereas  one  whose  brand  is  not  liked  can  not  sell  his  goods  at  any  price. 

EXPORT  PRIdB. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  prices  of  goods  for  export  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  for  the  home  markets.  This  is  charged  against  the  combinations 
as  a  business  practice  that  is  not  justifiable,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  claimed  t^at 
the  protective  tariff  aids  the  trust  in  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  not  merely 
the  managers  of  the  combinations,  but  other  business  men,  claim  that  the  practice  is 
justifiable  on  sound  business  reasons  in  the  interests  of  the  laborers  and  consumers 
as  well  as  of  the  mafSufacturers,  and  that  it  is  one  that  is  practically  universal  in  all 
countries.* 

Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  says  that  during  the 
last  year  that  corporation  exported  certain  grades  of  steel  at  about  $23  per  ton,  when 
the  price  for  the  same  goods  to  home  consumers  was  from  $26  to  $28  per  ton.  The 
reason  for  the  lower  prices  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  running  at 
full  capacity.  The  home  demand  was  not  enough  to  do  this.  It  w^as  not  possible  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  at  the  home  price.  In  consequence  a  price  was  made  that 
would  sell  the  goods.  He  says  that  this  custom  has  been  general  among  steel  manu- 
facturers in  circumstances  of  that  kind.  Moreover,  if  the  plants  were  not  kept 
running  to  their  full  capacity  the  cost  of  production  would  be  so  much  increased 
that  the  price  to  the  home  consumer  would  on  the  whole  be  higher  than  if  these 
export  goods  were  sold  at  the  lower  rate.^    Aside  from  that  fact  the  laborers  would 
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not  be  kept  employed,  and  it  might  even  be  necessary  to  cut  the  wages  of  those  who 
were  working.  He  considers  the  working  people  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  all  meas- 
ures taken  to  increase  export  business.  The  sellers  of  supplies  will  generally  make 
specially  favorable  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade;  the  railroads  will 
carry  export  goods  cheaper;  but  the  working  people  get  the  same  on  export  products 
as  on  those  for  the  domestic  market 

Mr.  Butler,  an  iron  merchant  in  Chicago,  says  that  this  principle  of  selling  goods 
for  export  lower  than  to  home  consumers  applies  not  merely  to  foreign  sales,  but  is 
practically  a  universal  custom  even  within  the  home  market  A  manufacturer  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  will  make,  relatively  speaking,  lower  prices  to  the  purchaser  in 
Omaha  than  to  one  in  Peoria,  to  one  in  Denver  than  to  one  in  Omaha,  and  to  one  in 
San  Francisco  than  to  one  in  Denver.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  merely  that  given 
by  Mr.  Schwab,  but,  still  further,  the  fact  that  every  dealer  is  anxious  to  extend  his 
sales,  and  will  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  get  the  market  so  long  as 
he  is  not  working  at  an  absolute  loss.  The  farther  he  goes  the  greater  his  expenses 
are  and  the  greater  pressure  there  is  on  him;  consequently  the  lower  his  prices.' 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  sayp  that 
ordinarily  his  company  has  been  getting  about  the  same  price  on  its  export  shipments 
as  on  domestic  sales.  He  believes,  however,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  sell  abroad  at 
lower  prices  rather  than  to  shut  down  any  American  mills.' 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlins  Steel  Company,  agrees  with 
the  statements  of  other  manu&cturers  regarding  the  general  practice  of  exporting  at 
lower  rates  than  are  secured  for  domestic  sales.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  although 
they  have  not  exported  much,  they  have  sold  at  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the 
domestic  price,  most  of  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the  greater  cost  of  delivering 
to  the  foreign  market' 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  advantageous  situation  as  r^ards  raw  material 
and  facilities  for  manufacturing,  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  able  to 
export  its  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  was  secured  for  the  home  product  The 
International  Paper  Company  is  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  product  in 
England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  Amertba.  Last  year  it  supplied  one-third  of 
the  news  print  paper  consumed  in  Australia.^  Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  last  year  the 
export  profits  on  the  prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the  business.^ 

The  American  Tobacx;o  Company  has  established  factories  in  Australia,  shipping 
alHhe  leaf  tobacco  from  this  country.  It  has  also  factories  in  Canada.  In  Japan 
it  consolidated  with  a  Japanese  concern,  and  has  a  controlling  share  of  the  stock. 
It  sells  its  goods  in  China  and  India,  although  no  factories  are  established  there.* 
Mr.  Duke  states  that  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  the  tobacco  companies  get  a 
higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  considering  the  tax  that  is^>aid  here.  On  -a  cer- 
tain limited  supply  of  cigarettes  which  are  made  cheap  the  export  price  has  been 
made  lower  than  the  domestic,  in  order  to  get  into  the  foreign  market' 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  sells  ordinarily  abroad  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  because  the  foreign  demand  is  for  a  lower  grade  of  goods. ^  Usage 
varies  in  other  companies.' 

EXPOBT  PRICES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Some  of  the  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Reform  Club,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  combinations 
secured  much  higher  prices  on  their  domestic  products  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  by  the  tariff.  In  many 
lines  of  industry  in  which  there  are  large  combinations,  whose  products  are  protected 
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by  the  tariff,' he  made  an  estimate  of  the  coet  to  the  home  connumer  of  t hut  protei*- 
tion.  As  a  basis  of  this  estimate  he  took  the  difference  between  the  domestic  price 
and  the  export  price  of  the  same  goods  whenever  this  export  price  had  been  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  His  assumption  was  that  the  export  price 
was  high  enough  to  afford  some  profit,  at  least,  to  the  combination,  and  he  thought 
that  the  difference  between  this  and  the  domestic  price  might  fairly  l>e  considered 
an  added  profit  given  to  the  combination  by  the  tariff  which  excluded  foreign  com* 
peUtors. 

As  such  tariff  trusts  that  had  secured  very  laige  and  unjustified  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer  through  the  effect  of  the  tariff  he  named  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  the  Borax 
Trust,'  the  steel  companies,  and  others.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  these  industries  are  closely  allied  in  nature  as  well  as  in  management,  so 
that  their  plants  can  be  comparatively  easily  turned  from  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  goods  to  some  other;  and  likewise  to  the  fact  that  the  same  group  of  men 
now  practically  control  a  very  lan^  percentage  of  the  supply  of  petroleum  oil,  of 
iron  ore,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  coal,  of  copper,  of  salt,  and  of  **  hundreds  of  products 
and  by-products  made  from  these  articles,  as  well  as  many  local  municipal  monopo- 
lies in  gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc."  These  same  men  also  control,  through 
"conimnnity  of  interest,"  several  of  our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  of  our 
lake  freight  steamers,  and  some  of  our  ocean  transport  lines.' 

This  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Holt  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  American  consumer 
in  two  ways:  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  believed  that  the  consumer 
pays  much  higher  than  he  need  otherwise  do  for  the  products  manufactured  by  the 
combinations.  In  the  second  place,  these  high  domestic  prices  of  products  which 
serve  as  raw  materials  in  many  other  industries  prevent  the  starting  of  new  indus- 
tries here  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  both  to  the  American  consumer 
and  the  American  capitalist  Were  it  not,  for  example,  for  our  very  high  prices  of 
domestic  tin,  he  thinks  that  our  export  business  in  canned  fruits  would  be  very 
greatly  extended.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  low  price  of  sugar  in 
England  led  to  the  remarkable  development  of  their  industry  in  preserved  fruits, 
jellies,  marmalades,  etc.  Mr.  Holt  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enumerate 
in  detail  many  specific  industries  that  might  have  been  created,  but  the  genera 
principle  was  stated  clearly. 

In  this  contention  he  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  Mr.  Atkinson 
did  not  believe  that  the  tariff  was  the  "mother  of  trusts,"  but  thought  that  the  tariff 
had  checked  in  many  cases  the  development  of  very  many  of  the  smaller  industries 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  some  of  the  larger  ones.  He  believed  that  the 
benefit  of  protection  had  been  given  very  largely  to  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  the  American  people,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  tariff  was  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  larger  combinations.  In  the  specific  cases,  where  the  industry  would 
not  exist  even  under  the  combination  without  the  protective  tariff,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  that  industry  not  to  be  developed,  but  for  that  capital  and  indus- 
trial energy  to  be  turned  in  other  directions. 

He  believed  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  forces  of  the  c'ountry 
could  be  gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  systems  of  the  great  factory 
and  the  great  workshop.  He  thought  that  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  could  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreign  imports;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser,  instead  of  developing  the  cruder  forms  of  iron  manufacture  by  our  tariff, 
an  industry  which  has  since  been  organized  into  combinations,  to  admit  these  crude 
products  free  of  duty  and  to  develop  the  higher  arts  of  manufacturing,  which 
Tequire  more  intelligence  and  skill. 
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He  thought  also  that  the  prices  of  certain  goods,  of  which  he  mentioned  particu- 
larly chemical  products,  were  much  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad  on  account 
of  the  combinations  and  of  the  protective  tariff  J 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lamb  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  trusts,  on  account  of  their 
freedom  from  foreign  competition,  raised  and  lowered  prices  in  a  very  arbitrary  way; 
for  example,  in  1900  the  price  of  lead  was  dropped  without  warning,  and  later  when 
the  objects  which  led  to  the  drop  had  been  obtained  the  price  was  as  arbitrarily 
raised.*  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Lapman,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  tariff  is  a  serious  handicap  on  their  business.  The  price  of 
domestic  hides  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  American  tanners  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  Canadian  tanners  in  the  European  markets,  and  our  tariff 
on  hides  makes  this  very  difficult.' 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Lamb  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  average 
our  high  wages  are  not  the  result  of  the  tariff,  but  rather  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  country,  and  that  a  lowering  of  our  tariff  would  not  result  in  a  general  lowering 
of  real  wages.  If  in  certain  industries  money  wages  would  perhaps  be  lowered,  the 
lessened  price  of  products  consumed  by  the  laborer,  if  the  change  in  the  tariff  were 
made  general,  would  be  enough  to  more  than  offset  this  loss,  while  they  believed  that 
the  stimulus  given  to  other  lines  of  industry  by  the  admission  of*  free  goods  would  so 
increase  the  demand  for  labor  along  other  lines  that  in  all  probability  there  would 
be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  real  wages.  Mr.  Lamb  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  free  spirit  and  liberty  of  this  country  make  labor  much  more  efficient  than 
in  Europe.* 

Mr.  Gunton,'  who  answered  especially  Mr.  Holt,  cites  tables  of  statistics  to  show 
that  during  the  last  year  while  great  combinations  were  forming  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  had  fallen,  and  cited  a  similar  course  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  various 
metals.  He  later  said  that  prices  in  1900  were  abnormally  high,  on  account  of  a 
strong  demand  and  increased  wages.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Holt's  statements  r^arding 
tin  plate,  he  cited  figures  to  show  that  not  only  had  prices  of  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States  been  lower  on  the  whole  since  the  high  tariff  of  1890  was  imposed,  but  also  that 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  price  and  the  American  price  had  steadily  and 
rapidly  lessened  under  the  tariff.  He  thinks  that  the  high  price  of  tin  plate  in  1900 
is  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  high  prices  of  raw  materials  and  increased  wages.' 
Following  a  similar  line  of  argument  regarding  window  glass,  he  states  tliat  under 
the  tariff  and  the  trust  prices  on  the  whole  since  1880  decreased  24  per  cent,  while 
foreign  prices  increased  2}  per  c^nt.  Since  the  trust  was  formed  in  1899,  he  says, 
the  prices  here  have  increased  16  per  cent  and  abroad  22  per  cent.  He  also  denies 
any  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  wire  nails.  His  general  conclusion  ^  is  that  there 
has  been  no  tendency  toward  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices  since  the  large  corpora- 
tions. *  *  The  large  corporations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  growth  of  the  increased 
industry.  They  are  the  natural  movement  toward  the  maximum  economy  that  can 
be  secured.''  Regarding  especially  the  effect  of  the  tariff^  he  thinks  that  it  "has  no 
essential  relations  to  trusts  as  such,  and  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents  them  from  having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains 
their  smaller  competitors,  who  could  most  easily  be  driven  out  by  free  foreign  com- 
petition." 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Tayler,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only 
an  incidental  relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective- 
tariff  country  does  not  prove  that -trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  In  the 
case  of  tin  plate  there  would  have  been  no  industry  at  all  without  the  tariff;  the 
pottery  business  has  been  established  by  the  tariff  and  there  is  no  trust  in  that  field.' 
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Mr,  Mayer,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  in  calling  attention  to  the  very  high  pricei*  of 
plate  glass  in  this  country,  thought  that  thei^  prices  had  Im^u  fixe<l  hy  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  under  the  influen<*e  of  the  tariff,  and  that  it  would  l)e  jiirt  if 
the  tariff  on  those  special  articles  were  reduced,  so  that  the  combination  could  not 
exact  more  than  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fair  price.  Likewise  Mr.  Kiliott,  on 
behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  protested  against  certain  features  of  the  tariff. 
The  club  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  American  manufa(*tures  gener- 
ally, but  thought  that  the  development  of  American  industry  in  many  lines  and  the 
consolidation  of  combinations  of  producers  had  rendered  existing  duties  in  certain 
industries  excessive,  and  in  other  cases  had  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of 
competition  as  a  factor  regulating  prices.  The  meml)er8  stated,  therefore,  their  l)elief 
that  the  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  l)e  greatly  facili- 
tated  and  might  be  obtained  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon  the  raw 
materials  which  are  shown  to  be  in  exoeas  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue  and 
of  protection.  They  wish,  therefore,  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines.  They  have  par- 
ticularly in  mind* the  duty  on  plate  glass.* 

Mr.  Pitcaim  showed  by  a  table  that  on  sizes  of  plate  glass  up  to  24  by  30  inches 
the  Wilson  bill  made  no  change;  that  the  Dingley  bill  made  an  increase  of  3  (*ents 
a  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  by  24,  and  of  2  cents  on  sizes  from  16  by  24  to  24  by  30. 
He  says  that  glass  of  these  later-mentioned  sizes  are  now  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  and  that  on  the  larger  sizes  the  Dingley  bill  had  maintaine<l  the  Wilson 
bill  rates.'  He  also  states  that  European  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  are  united  into 
an  international  syndicate,  but  that  the  American  industry  has  been  left  out  of  this 
international  combination,  because  thus  far  it  has  not  been  able  to  export  its  goods, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production  here.  The  European  manufacturers  treat  the 
United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus,  and  make  prices  for  export  to 
this  country  far  below  their  domestic  prices.  Therefore  he  thinks  the  tariff  should 
be  retained.  For  example,  he  states  that  the  European  price  for  polished  plate  glass 
cut  to  size  is  for  the  United  States  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  discount  from  a  certain 
price  list;  for  England,  10  per  cent  discount  only  from  the  same  price  list,  making 
the  price  in  England  58  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States.  For  stot*k 
sizes  the  European  discount  for  the  United  States  is  30  per  cent  off  the  list;  for  Eng- 
land 5  per  cent,  making  the  English  prices  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  American. 
In  France  he  asserts  that  plate  glass  is  sold  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
French  manufacturers  export  it  to  this  country  for.  On  that  account  he  believes 
that  our  manufacturers  here  still  require  protection,  and  that  the  combination  is  not 
securing  exorbitant  prices.' 

Most  of  the  other  manufacturers,  including  practically  all  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  in  the  tobacco  industry,  in  the  paper  industry,  in  cordage, 
and  in  others,  maintained  a  similar  position.  In  certain  instances,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Schwab,  it  is  thought  that  in  certain  lines  in  which  there  is  com- 
paratively little  labor  employed  the  tariff  is  no  longer  needed,  and  that  it  might  be 
removed  without  detriment,  but  these  same  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
cases  of  manufactures  of  higher  grade,  in  which  there  is  much  labor  employed,  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  resulting  in  European  competition  would  necessitate  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  In  most  cases  the  manufacturers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  little 
damage,  if  any,  was  done  by  the  tariff  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  the  risk  of 
disturbing  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  industry  by  a  discussion  of  any 
changes  in  the  tariff.^ 
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FREIGHT. 

While  there  have  been  individual  intimations  that  there  were  perhaps  Rtlll  at  the 
present  time  discriminations  made  in  freight  rates  between  different  shippers,  no 
new  specific  chaises  of  that  kind  have  been  made,  with  one  exception,  though  Mr.  H. 
D.  Lloyd  repeated  the  charges  made  concerning  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
preliminary  reix)rt.*  Mr.  Klinck  asserts  that  laige  packing  concerns  in  the  West  have 
advantages  in  transportation.  He  is  confident  that  some  5  or  6  years  ago  the  ship- 
ments in  private  cars  of  the  combinations  were  underbilled.  He  states  that  when 
he  sold  several  cars  of  meat  5  or  6  years  ago  to  one  of  them  ''he  put  33,000  pounds 
of  meat  into  the  car,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  ofSice  for  ^,000."  Mr. 
Klinck's  own  shipments  are  made  of  actual  weight.' 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says:  ''All  that  we 
ask  for  is  at  all  times  to  know  that  none  of  our  competitors  gets  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  we  are  getting.  We  should  be  satisfied  if  we  knew  that  every  one  of  our  com- 
petitors had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight  Whether  it  is  20  cents  or  50  cents,  we 
don't  care." '  He  can  make  no  specific  charge,  but  declares:  "There  is  a  feeling  of 
unrest  when  we  liave  to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  special  advantages, 
and  sometimes  succeed."  Most  of  the  larger  shippers,  such  as  the  smelting  compa- 
nies and  th6  steel  companies,  state  that  they  pay  the  scheduled  rates  of  freight  and 
know  of  no  discriminations  being  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  attention  is  called  with  considerable  emphasis  to  the  very  great 
advantage  secured  by  the  combinations  in  many  cases  through  ability  to  ship  from 
the  nearer  plants,  and  to  the  very  important  influence  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
upon  the  business.  In  the  smelting  business,  Mr.  Chapman  estimates  that  the 
saving  in  transportation  charges  through  these  shorter  shipments  would  be  over 
$5,000,000  per  year.* 

Mr.  White  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  freight  rates  on  salt  have  advanced  about 
30  i^er  cent  during  the  last  2  years,  while  the  minimum  carload  has  been  increased  from 
30,000  pounds  to  40,000  pounds.*  He  also  says  that  the  high  freight  rates  put  the 
National  Salt  Company  at  great  disadvantage  in  its  competition  with  English  compet- 
itors, especially  as  the  United  States  is  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  English 
surplus  product,  which  is  shipped  here  as  ballast.  Salt  comes  from  Liverpool  to 
Savannah  at  an  average  rate  of  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  From  the  nearest 
producing  point  in  the  United  States  the  freight  is  about  $3  a  ton,  including  cost  of 
handling.  Our  tariff  is  8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  possible  for  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany to  compete,  but  its  prices  at  the  point  of  production  must  be  lower  than  the 
prices  received  at  the  point  of  production  by  the  English  producers.* 

LABOR. 

Speaking  generally,  the  witnesses  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the 
combinations  has  been  to  increase  wages,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years  under  the  combinations  the  wages  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  they  had 
been  before.  It  is  acknowledged  in  many  of  these  cases  that  this  increase  has  been 
due  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  and  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  labor.  In  most  cases  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  of  the  most  important  industries,  the  wages  are  arranged  after 
consultation  with  the  labor  unions  or  with  committees  representing  the  employees, 
and  a  scale  is  agreed  upon,  in  many  cases  this  being  a  sliding  scale  dependent  upon 
the  price  of  the  product. 
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Mr.  Schwab,  prerident  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  referrintr  t4)  the 
experience  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  the  strike  of  1892,  stated  his  opinion  to  be 
that  on  the  whole  the  labor  nnions  were  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  lalmring 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  check  the  opportunity  for  individual  effort  and  to 
prevent  the  full  development  of  excellence  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
workmen  that  otherwise  might  be  secured.  He  said  that  in  the  (Wnegie  works, 
although  some  of  the  highest  priced  workmen  under  the  union  scale  had  been 
receiving  very  high  wages  indeed,  some  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  were  received 
in  other  establishments,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  excellent  facilities  in  the  Carnegie 
works,  nevertheless  the  average  wages  had  been  regularly  increased  since  the  mills 
had  become  nonunion.  In  no  year  since  1892  had  the  average  wages  been  as  low  as 
they  were  in  that  year,  although  since  that  time  the  mills  had  been  entirely  nonunion. 
So  iar  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  concerned,  its  constituent  com- 
panies dealt  directly  with  the  workingmen,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
as  such,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Most  of  these  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  employed  union  men — in  part,  at  least — and 
dealt  with  the  unions.  He  had  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  policy  of  the  Ignited 
States  Steel  Corporation  further  than  to  intimate  that  the  matter  would  b^  left  to 
the  separate  companies  to  deal  with  as  their  officers  saw  fit.* 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  wages  were 
adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale  after  conference  with  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Associa- 
tion of  America.  There  was  a  minimum  below  which  wages  did  not  go,  whatever 
the  price  of  coal.  He  believed  that  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organizations  were  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  concern  rather  than  with  the  140  different  con- 
cerns which  had  united  into  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  He  had  understood  that 
the  labor  interests  were  well  satisfied  with  the  combination.' 

Since  the  oiganization  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  there 
have  been  one  or  two  strikes.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company  there  was 
one  among  the  Colorado  smelters  which  lasted  for  several  monthn.  He  believes  that 
the  companies  suspended  operations  in  the  mines  in  that  vicinity  and  continued  their 
business  in  the  districts  where  there  was  no  strike,  transferring  the  work  as  far  as 
possible.  In  this  way  apparently,  for  the  time  being,  the  combination  secured  an 
advantage  through  the  union  of  various  interests.' 

Mr.  Holt  testifies  that  since  the  window-glass  coiiibination  was  formed  the  work- 
eis  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  factories  have  been 
closed  on  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year.  The  laborers  recognize  that  this 
is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manu^turers*  profits  and  the  present  rate  of 
wages.  The  workmen  thus  share  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  industry,  and  ally  them- 
selves with  the  manufacturers  against  the  consuming  public.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  workingmen  say  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  work- 
men— ^that  is,  at  somewhat  lower  wages,  but  continuously.* 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  combinations  with  which  he  is  connected 
there  has  not  been  since  their  formation  any  substantial  change  in  the  rates  of 
wages  paid.  He  thinks  that  the  tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  to  sustain  wages. ^ 
He  feels  also,  as  do  most  of  the  members  of  combinations,  that  the  tendency 
is  to  make  work  more  permanent  under  the  combination  form  of  doing  business, 
inasmuch  as  the  combination  is  better  able  to  adjust  the  supply  of  goods  to  the 
demand,  and  thus  to  secure  r^ularity  in  their  productive  conditions.  On  the  whole, 
he  thinks  the  wage-earner  has  never  before  been  so  well  off  in  this  country  as  to-day 
under  the  combinations.* 
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It  iR  noteworthy  that  several  of  the  larger  establishments,  including  some  of  the 
combinations,  have  made  provisions  in  the  way  of  cottages,  libraries,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  for  their  workmen.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  a  very  large  establiBh- 
ment,  although  not  a  combination,  has  done  so,  as  has  the  American  Thread  Com- 
pany and  others.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases  these  provisions  had  been  made 
before  the  combination  was  oiganized.^ 

Some  of  the  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  combinations  give  to 
the  labor  unions  a  decided  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  deal  with  the 
trade  as  a  whole  instead  of  with  separate  manufacturers.  For  example,  Mr.  Bum,  of 
the  wall-paper  combination,  states  that  after  that  combination  had  been  organized 
the  workmen,  who  under  the  separate  companies  had  been  employed  about  9  months 
out  of  the  year,  demanded  that  they  be  employed  11  months.  Inasmuch  as  they 
controlled  a  large  part  of  the  skilled  labor  in  that  industry,  the  concession  was  granted. 
The  second  year  it  was  granted  again.  The  third  year  12  months'  employment  was 
demanded  and  obtained,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  company  was  compelled  to  yield 
its  12  months'  employment  even  with  increased  pay.  He  believes  that  industrial 
combination  is  an  aid  to  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands.  The  workmen  can  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  them  among  a  laige  number. 
They  are  more  likely  to  strike  through  the  whole  trade  when  there  is  a  combination 
than  when  there  is  none,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of  skilled  labor 
required  in  one  factory  than  in  most  of  the  factories  in  the  country  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  intimation  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chapman  regarding 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  although  the  statement  is  not  made  direct' 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

Little  has  been  said  by  the  later  witnesses  regarding  the  social  effect  of  the  indus- 
trial combinations  in  the  way  of  separating  the  community  into  different  industrial 
classes  and  of  preventing  ambitious  men  from  rising. 

Questions  have  been  frequently  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  necessary 
to  start  competition  with  some  hope  of  success  in  an  industry  in  which  there  is  a 
laige  combination.  This  question  has  brought  out  distinctly  the  fact  that  some 
industries  seem  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  secure  more  or  less  monopolistic  control 
through  combinations,  whereas  others  have  little  opportunity  in  this  direction.  Foi 
instance,  it  was  testified  by  Mr.  King,*  that  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  build  and  equip  for  efficient  competitive  work  a  steel 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Waterbury  is  of  the  opinion  that  $100,000  would 
build  and  equip  well  a  cordage  factory,  and  that  with  a  like  amount  for  working 
capital  the  factory  might  expect  to  do  a  successful  business,  although  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  economical  as  a  larger  one.' 

Mr.  Klinck  gave  a  specific  example  in  which  a  company  with  a  comparatively 
small  investment  of  capital  had  been  able  to  start  its  own  salt  well,  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically to  force  the  National  Salt  Company  to  sell  to  it  at  reasonable  rates  one  of  its 
special  plants,  in  order  that  the  meat  packers  might  thus  supply  themselves  with 
their  own  salt  at  low  cost.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  circumstances  in  that  specia 
case  were  somewhat  peculiar.* 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  very  many  lines  of  industry  the 
independent  manufacturer  is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combination,  provided 
he  shows  an  equal  amount  of  intelligence  and  energy  in  looking  out  for  his  own 
interests.  In  several  cases  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  men  who  had  themselves 
been  leading  officers  in  combinations  that,  all  things  equal,  they  would  prefer  the 
position  of  the  independent  competitor  instead  of  that  of  the  manager  of  the  com- 
bination.   Notably  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  wall  paper  and  cordage  combi- 
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nations,  both  of  which  it  will  be  recalled  proved  onsnooeflBfal,  although  they  were 
apparently  managed  with  much  skill,  and  failed  rather  from  special  circmiistances 
connected  with  the  busineaB  than  from  poor  management* 

The  witnesses  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  may  be  more  difficult  at 
times  for  a  man  with  little  capital  to  enter  business  independently  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  greater  consolidations,  the  opportunities  for  a  young  man  of  intelli- 
gence who  wishes  to  begin  as  an  employee  and  work  his  way  up  are  much  greater 
now  than  ever  before.  Not  merely  are  the  salaries  higher  and  the  rewards  much 
greater  for  men  in  commanding  executive  positions,  but  there  is  much  less  opportu- 
nity of  favoritism  in  a  great  company  managed  by  many  diverse  interests  than  in 
small  companies  where  the  personal  relations  are  closer.  Merit,  in  the  sense  of 
ability  to  manage,  is  more  readily  recognised  and  more  certainly  rewarded,  and  the 
rewards  are  much  greater  than  ever  before.' 

DISADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  combinations  and  the  savings  which  it  is  thought  they  effect  have 
been  considered  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  Most  of  the  witnesses  have  recognized  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  connected  with  most  combinations.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  noticed  disadvantages  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  managers  and  superin- 
tendents who  will  take  the  same  personal  interest  in  the  work  that  is  taken  by  an 
independent  producer  who  owns  his  establishment.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  many 
of  the  companies  have  found  it  advisable  to  pay  their  superintendents  and  officers 
in  part  in  accordance  with  the  results  secured.  Mr.  Flint  says,  for  example,  that 
this  plan  has  been  followed  by  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
Schwab  states  that  this  plan  has  been  followed  by  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  follow  the  same  plan  so  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.'  Mr.  White  states  also  that  the  salary  of  the  president  of 
the  National  Salt  Company  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  results.^ 

Mr.  Waterbury  thinks  that  in  the  cordage  business,  and  perhaps  in  most  lines  of 
business,  a  single  large  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  a  combination  of  mills.* 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  reason  given  above;  partly,  also,  it  is  a  question  of  exec- 
utive ability.  To  run  a  number  of  plants  together  is  very  difficult  and  requires  a 
high  order  of  intellect.  For  this  reason  there  may  be  a  limit  set  to  the  size  and 
range  of  work  of  the  combinations.' 

A  second  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  of  lack  of  interest  is,  of  course,  that  of 
comparative  bookkeeping,  by  which  the  different  establishments  in  the  combination 
are  regularly  compared  with  one  another  in  all  the  details  of  their  working.  This 
system  of  frequent  detailed  reports  is  followed  in  practically  all  of  the  combinations.^ 

Mr.  Holt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trusts  form  a  very  corrupting  influence  in  pol- 
itics, largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  protected  by  the  tariff,  and  in  consequence 
have  found  it  advisable  to  send  agents  to  Congress  to  dictate  tariff  legislation.'  He 
thinks  also  that  they  deceive  the  public  regarding  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
of  the  business  of  the  country  through  juggling  with  prices  and  statistics.' 

Mr.  Hillyer,'  as  well  as  some  of  the  c^er  witnesses,  thinks  that  the  aggregation  of 
power  brought  about  through  combination  is  a  dangerous  element  and  a  menace  to 
the  political  independence  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Spalding  endorses  this  opinion.  He  believes  that  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
charge  all  that  they  can  get  The  combinations  also,  in  his  opinion,  diminish  indi- 
vidual effort  and  deprive  the  individual  of  the  opportunity  of  rising.^  He  also  is  of 
the  opinion  that  their  overcapitalization  is  a  serious  evil.  Overcapitalization,  in  fact, 
is  mentioned  by  many  witnesses  as  one  of  the  prominent  evils,  as  has  been  noted  in 
the  section  on  capitalization. 

Mr.  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  large  corporations  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  unable  to  cater  to  the  whims,  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  or  the  tastes  of 
individual  customers.  A  combination  must  manufacture  certain  standard  goods 
whose  production  can  be  systematized,  whereas  the  individual  producer  may  meet 
any  whims  or  prejudices  of  his  customers,  so  long  as  they  will  pay  for  them. 

The  closing  of  factories  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  as  an  evil,  although  by 
others  it  is  mentioned  as  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  means  of  saving  at  times 
in  the  cost  of  production.  In  most  of  the  combinations  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  close  some  establishments  and  to  transfer  the  workmen  to  other  branches  of  the 
work.  At  times  a  special  locality  is  thus  made  to  suffer  severely.  A  similar  result 
is  found,  of  course,  in  the  discharge  of  traveling  men.  It  has  its  evil  side  as  well 
as  its  beneficial  effect  that  comes  from  the  lessened  cost  of  production.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  where  these  men  have  been  discharged,  work  has  been 
found  for  them  in  other  departments  of  the  business,  although,  of  course,  there  are 
a  good  many  individual  exceptions.  Mr.  La  Taste  testifies  that,  speaking  generally, 
he  thinks  the  combinations  have  discharged  a  great  many  traveling  men,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  sentunent  of  the  traveling  men  throughout  the  country  is  against 
the  combinations.  They  think  that  they  are  injurious,  not  merely  to  them  as  a  class 
of  workingmen,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  public  generally.* 

REMEDIES. 

Of  the  later  witnesses  that  have  been  heard,  the  larger  number  are  of  the  opinion 
that  comparatively  few,  if  any,  legislative  remedies  are  needed.  The  witnesses  whose 
inclinations  are  strongly  toward  free  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  goods  controlled  by  the  combination  would  be  the  bept,  or  at  any  rate  the 
most  nearly  practicable  remedy.  Mr.  Stockwell,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that  in  every  ease  of  a  lai^e  combination  or  trust 
the  world's  market  should  be  opened  to  this  country. ' 

Certain  other  witnesses,  not  themselves  apparently  free  traders,  seem  to  indorse 
this  opinion  to  a  certain  extent.  For  example,  Mr.  Flint*  is  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  possible  evils  to  American  industry  would  be  a  tariff  war  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  European  countries.  He  would,  in  consequence,  recommend  that  certain 
changes  be  made  in  the  tariff,  and  that  *'in  revising  duties  the  fact  of  these  large 
consolidations  being  in  a  position  to  gain  advantages  in  manufacture  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,'*  in  order  to  check  the  danger  of  a  tariff  war  on  the  part 
of  European  countries.  He  is,  however,  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would  dis- 
criminate against  trusts  in  general  without  discriminating,  and  is  opposed  to  any 
general  revision  of  the  tariff.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  object  to  having  the 
tariff  interfered  with. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler  says  that  the  Babcock  bill,  which  proposes  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is  objectionable  because 
such  legislation  would  destroy  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  by  independent 
plants  the  goods  now  protected  under  the  tariff,  and  would  simply  put  strength 
into  the  laige  combinations.  The  passage  of  the  Babcock  bill  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  con- 
cern or  person.     He  suggests  the  same  result  regarding  tin  plate.^ 
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Probably  more  of  the  witne«ee  think  that  something  could  be  gained  in  the  way 
of  greater  publicity  regarding  the  busineas  of  the  combinations.  For  example,  Mr. 
Oampbell  thinks  that  corporations  whose  stock  is  sold  to  the  public  on  exchanges 
should  be  under  Governmental  control.  He  would  be  willing  to  have  the  regula- 
tion go  even  further  than  a  mere  publicity  of  accounts.'  Mr.  White  believes  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  say  how  the  combinations  should  be  regulated,  and  thinks  it 
possible  that  some  tax  might  ultimately  be  placed  on  what  would  be  considered 
excessive  earnings,  the  actual  earnings  to  be  found  out  by  a  complete  system  of  (iov- 
emmental  inspection  of  accounts.'  Mr.  Flint  also  favora  a  proper  system  of  auditing 
and  accounting  to  regulate  the  issuing  of  securities,  but  thinks  that  affairs  of  trade 
are  in  the  main  best  regulated  by  natural  laws.* 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  that  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  capital  stock  ought  to 
be  limited  in  certain  cases,  but  sees  no  way  of  doing  this  by  legislation,  and  believes 
that  generally  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  control  business  by  legislative  enactment 
Mr.  Waterbury  and  Mr.  Grim  wood  both  think  that  legislation  is  unwise;  that  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  benefit  the  public  will  l)e  destroyed  by  competition. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  speak  distinctly  against  even  any  special  degree  of  publicity. 
Mr.  Schwab,  for  example,  thinks  there  ought  not  be  publicity  regarding  the  business 
of  corporations,  and  that  though  the  stockholders  are  entitled  to  certain  statements, 
even  those  should  be  somewhat  limited.^  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  any  letrislative 
interference  seems  to  involve  a  restraint  of  trade,  to  lessen  competition,  and  would 
therefore  be  unwise.' 

Mr.  Gunton  advises  that,  if  possible,  the  combinations  be  put  under  a  national 
charter,  and  that  they  be  forbidden  to  make  special  low  cuts  in  i^ertain  loimlities  to 
ruin  competitors.' 

Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  go  considerably  further  and  along  the  lines  that 
meet  with  less  generaracceptation.  For  example,  Mr.  La  Tkiste  thinks  that  the  sys- 
tem of  single  tax  on  land  values  would  be  a  remedy.'' 

Mr.  Hillyer  thinks  that  the  Sherman  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  the 
tariff  should  be  removed;  there  should  be  Government  ownership  so  far  as  municipal 
combinations  are  concerned;  and,  if  necessary,  the  Government  should  itself  ulti- 
mately go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  products  manufacture<l  by  the  trusts. 
He  would  be  ready  now  to  have  the  United  States  Government  control  the  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  long-distance  telephones. 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  the  corporations  whose  stocks  are  Hold  on  the  exchanges 
should  be  under  Government  control,  as  does  Mr.  Landstreet. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  that  coriK)rations  should  also  lie  prohibited  from  making 
contracts  with  purchasers  of  their  goods  to  the  effecit  that  the  goods  of  other  com- 
panies should  not  be  handled.  He  would  like,  if  possible,  to  make  such  a  law 
national,  but  is  certain  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  different  States.' 

Mr.  Spalding  thinks  that  trusts  are  a  national  question;  the  remedy  must  be  a 
national  one.  He  believes  that  it  is  practicable  to  enact  national  legislation  which 
will  forbid  any  trust  to  put  down  prices  so  as  to  destroy  competition  or  to  put  them 
up  to  a  point  of  extortion.  Legislative  regulation  of  prices  should  not  go  further 
than  that.'®  He  thinks  that  trusts  might  be  abolished  by  Congress  by  a  taw  similar 
to  that  which  broke  up  the  lottery  business.  They  might  be  forbidden  to  use  the 
mails  or  be  forbidden  to  ship  their  products  ac;ross  State  lines,  if  a  trust  should 
build  a  plant  in  every  State  to  supply  the  wants  in  that  State  in  order  to  evade  the 
above-mentioned  law,  that  would  do  away  with  many  of  the  offensive  features  of  the 
combinations.  The  trusts  should  certainly  give  publicity  to  their  operations,  and  he 
would  favor  any  method  of  dealing  with  them  which  could  constitutionally  be 
adopted,  either  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  or  under  the  taxing 
power." 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


I.  THB  BXTBBEB  OOMBDTATIOVB. 


'  A.  ]>eflerlptlon  of  bortneM  and  extent  of  oontroL— Mr.  Flint  aays 
that  97  per  cent  o[  the  buBinesB  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  in  bootaand 
shoes,  and  that  the  company  controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  in  this  country.  The  Rubber  Gooas  Manu&u;tniing  Company  manufac- 
tures all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  other  than  boots  and  shoes.  It  manutartures  10  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rubber  gmxiB.  Some  of  these  are  protected  by  patents,  and  therefore 
the  company  has  a  monopoly  in  those  particular  Imee.  In  other  lines  it  manufac- 
tures from  ^  to  75  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country.     (34.  ^ 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  eenerai  and  active  competition  m  this  (x>untry  in  all 
rubber  goods  excepting  those  which  are  manufactured  under  patents  or  trade-marks, 
and  the  lowest  pnce  makes  the  market.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  and 
the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  handle  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
rubber  trade  of  the  United  States.     (82. } 

B.  OrsanlsEation  and  eapitalisEatlon.^l.  The  United  States  RM>er  Com- 
pony. — Mr.  Funt  states  that  the  oiganization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  initiated  by  an  agreement  under  which  the  parties  subscribed  $1,500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States.  The  authonzed  capital  is  $25,000,000 
8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  It  was  provided  that  pre- 
ferred stock  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible 
assets  were  determined  to  be  the  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures, 
and  the  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities;  accounts  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  whose  interest  was  acquired.  It  was  provided  that  the  amount  of 
common  stock  should  bee  bstantially  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock.  Accord- 
ing to  a  memorandum  submitted  bv  Mr.  Flint,  common  stock  was  to  be  issued, 
''amonff  other  things,  to  represent  the  increased  earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  interests  acquired."  It  was  provided  that  the  pav  of  the  pro- 
moters should  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issued,  and  that  the  5  per 
cent  should  cover  the  charges  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  appraisers,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  bankers  and  promoters.     (47,  48.) 

2.  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  move  in 
the  oiganization  of  the  Kubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  formation  of 
what  is  called  a  blind  pool.  Parties  subscribed  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  was 
allotted.  This  fund  was  deposited  in  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  rubber  properties!  In  the  purchase  of  the  properties  the  vendors 
were  allowed  to  choose  whether  they  would  take  their  pay  in  cash  or  in  the  stock  of 
the  new  company.  In  some  cases  they  took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take 
part  cash  and  part  stock.  The  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for 
every  hundrea  dollars  $100  in  preferred  stock  and  $90  in  common  stock.  Manufac- 
turers who  entered  the  new  company  received  stock  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 
(37,  47.) 

The  purchase  of  the  plants  was,  however,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters. 
If  they  could  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  90  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  new  company  they  maae  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock;  if  they 
had  to  pay  more  than  that  they  made  less  than  10  per  cent;  if  they  could  buy  for 
less  than  that  they  made  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  common  stock.  They  had  to 
keep  within  the  limitation  that  no  preferred  stock  was  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  tangi- 
ble assets  and  no  common  stock  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis  established  in  the 
oiganijEation  of  the  company,  as  explained  below.     (38.) 
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The  authorized  capitalization  is  $25,000,000  preferred  stock,  with  cumulative  7  per 
cent  dividends,  and  $25,000,000  common  stocK.  The  issue  of  preferred  stock  has 
been  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets.  The  tangible  assets  were  specified 
to  include  plants  at  appraised  value;  merchandise,  raw,  wrought,  and  in  process,  at 
market  value;  manufactured  goods  at  about  cost;  receivables  guaranteed  by  the 
vendors  and  secured  by  (!ol  lateral  deposited  with  the  trust  company — the  collateral 
deposited  amounting  to  15  i)er  cc^nt  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  received  by 
the  vendors.  From  the  total  values  there  were  deducted  liabilities,  if  any,  and  pre- 
ferred stock  was  issued  for  the  net  result.  The  company  owns  a  large  number  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  of  great  value.  Common  stock  was  issued  to  represent  the 
value  of  good  will,  patents,  and  trade-marks.  The  issue  of  common  stock  was  limited 
to  l^  times  the  amount  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  during  the 
year  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  new  company.  That  put  the  issue  of  com- 
mon stock  on  a  7  i)er  cent  basis.     (37,47.) 

€.  Relallonii  between  Uie  Amerlean  Bleyele  Company  and  tlie 
Rubber  Goods  IHanuDaelurlns  Company.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  40  of  the 
customers  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  united  in  a  company  known 
as  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  The  American  Bicycle  Companv  owned  3  rub- 
ber manufacturing  companies  and  were  in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  the  tires  they 
wanted.  After  some  negotiation  the  American  Bicj^cle  (}ompany  sold  to  the  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  rubber  companies  which  they  owned,  the  Rubber 
Goods  Company  paying  for  the  same  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  securities.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  insisted  on  a  contract  whereby  they  could  get  tires  with 
desirable  trade-marks.     (84.) 

D.  Closing  of  faelorlet. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  through  the  formation  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  1  factory  was  closed;  through  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Rubl)er  Company  several  factories  were  closed.  The  United 
States  Rubber  Company  purchased  at  the  outset  a  large,  number  of  factories,  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  only  concerns  that  were  suc- 
cessful were  purchased.     (34.) 

E.  Export  trade. — Mr.  Flint  states  that,  at  a  rough  estimate,  a  little  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  tlie  rubber  output  is  exported.  The  wages  in  American  factories  are 
about  double  what  are  paia  in  foreign  factories.  As  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  laiyely  depends  upon  hand  labor,  and  American  manufacturers  have 
no  advantage  over  European  manufacturers  in  securing  raw  material,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  large  export  trade  in  these  goods  will  be  developed.     (80, 81. ) 

F.  Foreign  eompetltlon. — Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  is  very  little  competi- 
tion hi  the  rubber  trade  in  this  country  from  foreign  manufacturers.  The  rubber 
industry  is  an  American  creation.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  better  undei^ 
stood  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  About  one-half  of  the  production  of  crude 
rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  People  prefer  the  American  styles,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  mackintoshes,  do  not  want  foreign-made  goods.  There  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  mackintoshes  in  the  last  10  years 
and  American  manufacturers  now  have  possession  of  the  home  market.     (81, 82, 83. ) 

G.  Priee  of  raur  material.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  rubber.  The  price  of  rubber  of  standard  grade  which  averaged 
about  70  cents  a  pound  in  the  seventies  averaged  about  90  cents  a  pound  in  the 
nineties.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  com- 
bination of  rubber  interests  has  prevented  any  great  speculative  advance  in  prices, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  general.    (81. ) 

II.  Substitutes  for  rubber.— Mr.  Flint  says  that  so  far  no  good  substitute 
for  rubber  has  been  found.  Every  proposed  substitute  which  has  been  presented  to 
him  for  the  last  23  years  has  been  investigated,  but  so  far  none  which  possesses  anv 
considerable  amount  of  elasticity  has  been  found.  Certain  so-called  substitutes  which 
are  being  used  cause  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  goods.    (81.) 

n.  THB  OOBBAGE  COMBDTATIONS. 

A.  Deserlptlon  and  present  eondltions  of  business— 1.  MdteriaU— 
Uses  of  products. — Mr.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Aasociation, 
says  that  the  nature  of  the  business  of  a  great  cordage  company  is  the  manufacture 
of  manila,  sisal,  New  Zealand,  Russian,  Mauritius,  and  American  hemp  into  ropes, 
cordage,  and  binding  twine.  The  manila  hemp  comes  from  the  Philippines,  and  appar- 
ently can  not  be  grown  elsewhere  with  success.    Grown  on  other  soil  the  fiber  seems  to 
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lack  strength.  Sisal  comes  from  Yucatan.  Mr.  Grimwood  estimates  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  at  about  80,000  tons  of  l>inder  twine  a  year  and  60,000  tons  of  rope. 
All  rope  manufacturers  can  make  binder  twine,  but  a  binder  twine  fattory  inij?ht 
lack  the  necessary  machinery  for  making  rope.  Rope  is  made  to-day  by  machinery 
which  the  witness  thinks  has  all  been  mvented  within  25  years,  but  the  important 
patents  have  run  out.  Manila  rope  is  used  for  marine  purposes  and  for  drilling  salt, 
oil,  and  gas  wells.  Sisal  is  not  used  for  marine  purposes  to  any  considerable  extent, 
but  is  used  for  hoist  ropes,  on  railroads,  in  builaing,  etc. 

The  rope  used  in  the  international  ocean  traffic  is  lK>ught  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  The  trade  is  well  divided.  The  American  rope  is  better  than  the  foni^'n, 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign  rope  is  made  of  mixed  fiber.  The  prrMlu(*tion  of 
corda^  from  American  and  Russian  hemp,  or  from  other  material  than  man  i  la  and 
sisal,  18  of  comparatively  little  importance.  During  1898, 18^)9,  and  1900  the  average 
importation  of  manila  hemp  to  this  amntry  was  about  44,000  tons.  In  tlie  3  prw-ed- 
ing  years  the  amount  was  nearly  60  per  cent  greater.     (112-115.) 

Mr.  Fn-LBR  says  that  the  chief  market  for  cordage  is  for  shipping.  A  (v)nsideral>le 
amount  goes  to  the  oil  country  for  drilling  oil  ana  gas  wells,  out  this  varies  greatly 
with  the  price  of  oil.     (151.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Comjjany,  says  that 
manila  cordage  is  mainly  used  for  ships'  rigging,  and  for  other  purposes  where  a  flexi- 
ble rope  that  will  stand  the  weather  is  needed.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  produc- 
tion is  probably  used  for  shipping.  The  second  largest  use  is  perhai)8  in  the  drilling 
of  oil  and  other  wells.  Sisal  coraage  is  not  suitable  for  ships'  rigging  and  nimilar 
purposes,  because  it  mildews.  Sisal  hemp  comes  exclusively  from  Y  ucatan.  1 1  does 
not  seem  to  grow  with  a  strong  fiber  elsewhere.  Manila  hemp  has  never  been  grown 
outside  the  Philippines.  A  few  thousand  bales  of  New  Zealand  hemp  are  brought  to 
this  country  and  used  for  cheap  goods,  but  it  is  weaker  than  sisal.     ( 1 25. ) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
says  that  since  the  war  with  Spain  the  material  used  in  binder  twine  has  entirely 
cbianged.  Sixty  per  cent  sisal  and  40  per  cent  manila  was  formerly  used.  In  1900, 
on  accoimt  of  the  extremely  high  prices,  not  5  per  cent  of  manila  was  used.  About 
April,  1900,  ''and  this  is  the  season  for  manufacturing,  manila  hemp  was  selling 
between  13  and  14  cents  per  pound,  which  made  the  binder  twine  sell  al)out  15  or  iS 
cents;  and  sisal  was  7  or  8  cents  per  pound."     (152.) 

Mr.  Taylor  explains  that  when  the  consumption  of  manila  for  binder  twine  or  rope 
is  reducea  by  high  prices  sisal  takes  its  place  to  some  extent,  and  the  demand  for 
sisal  is  therefore  greater  and  the  price  is  higher;  so  the  prices  of  the  two  materials 
move  in  sympathy.     ( 154. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  no  success  has  been  made  with  substitutes  for  manila  and 
sisal  hemp.  It  is  hazardous  to  try  them.  As  soon  as  substitutes  are  put  in  to  cover 
a  temporary  situation  prices  go  down,  and  then  there  is  a  loss.  A  considerable 
amount  of  tne  American  hemp — which  is  grown  in  Kentucky — is  made  into  tarred 
goods  for  shrouding  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  production  of  American  hemp  lias 
lai^ly  increased  within  2  or  3  years.  It  has  practically  displaced  Russian  hemp. 
(160,  161.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
makes  pure  hemp  rope  and  pure  sisal  rope.  It  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
mix  sisal  with  manila  for  pur{>oses  of  adulteration.  In  binder  twine  it  is  necessary 
to  make  mixtures.  The  principal  material  for  binder  twine  is  sisal,  but  if  twine  is 
to  be  made  running  over  500  feet  to  the  pound  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  some 
manila  hemp.  If  it  is  to  run  600  feet,  a  larger  proportion  of  manila  is  necessary,  and 
for  650  feet  to  the  pound  one  should  use  pure  manila  hemp.     (143.^ 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  he  manufactures  wire  rope  at  his  coraage  plant,  but  no 
other  cordage  manufacturer  does  so.  Wire  rope  is  generally  made  in  connection 
with  the  steel  industry.     ( 138. ) 

2.  Materials — Commerci<Uc<mdUUms — a.  Speeulaiion  unavoidable. — Mr.  Holmes,  treas- 
urer of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  cordage  business  is  necessarily 
speculative,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  raw  material  and  the  changes  in  its 
price.  The  fluctuations  have  be^en  greater  during  the  last  few  years  than  before. 
For  the  last  2  years  his  company  has  paid  1}  per  cent  quarterly,  and  an  additional 
10  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  16  per  cent  per  annum.  This,  however,  has 
been  laraely  on  account  of  the  speculative  profit  made  by  the  rise  of  the  price  of 
hemp.     (139,  146.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  is 
absolutely  sure  that  no  one  has  made  a  dollar  on  the  actual  manufacture  of  cord- 
age in  the  last  5  years.  What  money  has  been  made  has  been  made  in  a  speculative 
way  by  having  a'stock  of  hemp  on  hand  when  the  price  advanced.    The  Philippine 
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porta  were  closed  twice,  once  in  1898  and  once  in  1899.  Each  time  the  price  of  hemp 
went  up  very  sharply.  The  Standard  Company  had  in  one  case  2  veesels,  each 
with  8,000  hales  on  it,  and  the  profits  were  $150,000.  But  the  loes  that  followed  the 
opening  of  the  porta  was  greater  than  the  gain  when  they  were  closed.  (153-155.) 
Mr.  Grimwood  also  says  that  competition  has  heen  so  severe  of  recent  years  in  the 
cordage  business  that  he  thinks  no  legitimate  manufacturing  and  merchandizing 
profit  has  on  the  whole  been  made.  The  money  which  has  been  made  in  the  cord- 
age business  has  for  a  long  time  been  made  by  speculating  in  hemp.     (120. ) 

b.  Methods  of  dealina. — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company,  buys  hemp  from  Manila  and  London  houses,  but  exclusively 
through  their  agents  in  the  United  States.  Hemp  is  cut  in  the  Philippines  and 
shipped  from  Mimila  practically  all  the  year  round,  but  a  little  less  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  August  and  September.  It  takes  60  da}rs  to  get  hemp  here  by  steamers 
and  4  months  oy  sailers.  l¥hen  hemp  is  bought,  2  months  are  allowed  the  shippers 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  stock.  Thus  hemp  bought  in  April  would  be  shipped  in 
May  and  June,  and  would  arrive  in  August  and  September.  It  is  necessary  to  buy  4 
or  5  months  ahead.  The  Standard  Company  tries  to  keep  about  60  days'  supply  on 
hand.     (151,  153.) 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Companv,  says  that  his  company  buys  its 
manila  hemp  through  London  houses  and  other  lai^  houses.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally controlled  by  Englishmen.  He  buys  some  from  one  American  house  ( Peabody , 
of  Boston).     (147.) 

Mr.  Watbrbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  no 
rope  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  any  interest  in  the  raising  of  the  raw  mate- 
ricd.  They  all  buy  from  importers  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  rumor  that  a 
Manila  syndicate  just  now  controls  the  price  and  the  supply  of  manila  hemp.  This 
has  been  denied,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  Manila  people  are  working  together. 
The  price  of  hemp  seems  to  have  been  higher  for  several  months  than  Uie  supply 
would  justify.  There  is  nothing  like  a  corner  in  sisal.  The  Mexican  planters  hold 
it  themselves.  They  are  strong  enough  financially  to  be  able  to  hold  it,  however, 
until  they  get  a  good  price.     ( 125, 126. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  when  a  contract  is  made  for  hemp  of  a  certain  quality  a 
clause  is  added  that  if  the  hemp  is  inferior  the  difference  shall  be  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  has  worked  to  the  injury  of  the  manufacturers  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  Me,  for  instance,  bought  a  ouantity  of  **good  current"  hemp,  a  qualitv 
which  his  company  needed  badly.  When  the  material  came  it  was  inferior,  it 
was  between  **good  current'*  ana  ''current"  On  arbitration  the  company  got  an 
allowance  of  one-half  cent  a  pound,  while  the  difference  between  current  and  good 
current  on  the  market  was  l\  cents.  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  only  escape  From 
this  trouble  is  to  have  the  Government  fix  a  standard  of  grades  and  inspect  and 
grade  all  hemp  before  it  leaves  Manila.     (159, 160. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  also  says  that  the  cuptomary  contracts  for  hemp  are  very  arbitrary 
and  one-sided  so  far  as  their  legal  effect  is  concerned.  If,  for  instance,  one  contracts 
for  1,000  bales  of  ''  good  current"  hemp,  one  may  be  compelled  to  take  a  lower  grade 
at  an  allowance.  The  size  of  the  bale  of  sisal  hemp  varies  so  that  if  one  has  bought 
1,000  bales  and  the  market  has  gone  down  big  bales  may  be  delivered  and  the  buyer 
may  have  to  receive  500,000  pounds,  while  if  the  market  has  gone  up  he  may  get 
only  300,000  pounds.     (121,  122. ) 

c.  Consumption. — Mr.  Watkrbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany, gives  a  table  showing  the  deliveries  of  manila  and  sisal  hemp  to  each  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  during  1900.  The  aggregate  was  301,000  bales  of  manila 
and  485,000  bales  of  sisal.  Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  manila  hemp  weighs  about  270 
pounds  to  the  bale  and  sisal  about  360  pounds.     ( 124. ) 

3.  PreserU  conditions inihe  trade — a.  LooaiionoffactorieSf  and  adv<mt€Mes  of  location, — 
Mr.  Grimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Association,  says  that  the  leading 
cordi^  plants  of  the  country  are  in  Boston  and  Plymouth,  MasB,,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  There  is  a  very  fair  plant  in  Galveston,  but  it  is  not  working  at  present 
There  are  others  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  and  Xenia,  Ohio.  There  are  two 
plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  they  sell  only  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  East- 
em  manufacturers  do  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  that  region.  The  mills  in  the 
Central  West  started  as  binder-twine  mills,  and  that  is  their  main  product  They 
have  the  advantage  of  an  outlet  for  their  product  close  at  hand,  but  have  to  pay 
additional  freight  on  the  raw  material.  Binaer  twine  consists  mainly  of  sisal,  though 
a  mixture  of  manila  and  sisal  is  used,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  manila  was  used 
when  it  was  not  so  high  as  it  has  been  recently.    (114. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Com])any,  says  that 
interior  cordage  factories  get  some  slight  advantage  in  freight  on  their  manufacture 
by  importing  sisal  by  way  of  Mobile.     (125.) 
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Mr.  HoLMEB,  treamzrer  of  the  Plvmoath  CoTdaae  Oompftny,  Plymoath,  Mmb.,  say* 
that  the  Western  manu&bcturerB  of  binder  twine  have  some  advantaf^  over  the  East^ 
em  in  freight  chaigee.  They  are  able  to  get  the  sisal  from  Mexico  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  at  a  cost  of  27  to  36  cents  for  freight  to  Chicago.  The  freight  on 
the  hemp  to  Boeton  and  on  the  manufactured  product  from  Boston  to  Chicago 
amounts  to  some  56  cents.     ( 141. ) 

6.  Production  of  principal  eompania, — ^Mr.  Grimwood  sajrs  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  is  working  about  1,800  spindles,  while  he 
thinks  there  are  about  11,000  spindles  in  use  or  rrady  to  start  in  the  United  8tates 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  so  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  has  nothing 
like  a  monopoly.    It  does  not  control  over  20  per  cent  of  the  business.     (118,  120.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretarv-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  this  company  made  about  20,000  tons  of  cordage  in  1900.  He  does  not  know 
what  the  whole  production  of  the  country  was.  but  ne  estimates  the  production  of 
his  company  at  15  per  cent.  The  National  Coroage  Company  controlled  more  than 
00  per  cent  of  the  total  output     ( 168, 103. ) 

Mr.  FmjER,  president  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia,  supposes 
that  his  company  produces  about  18  per  cent  of  the  cordage  of  the  United  States. 
The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  pro- 
duce more;  but  probably  no  other  company.     (146. ) 

Mr.  HoLMRB,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  thinks  that  his  com- 
pany produces  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  cordage  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  the  largest  maker  of  rope  and  twine  in  the  world.     (144. ) 

c.  CuMoms  of  manufachjort, — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twme  Company,  sa^s  that  ordinary  cordage  mills  have  a  certain  number 
of  spindles  for  rope  and  a  certain  number  for  twine,  and  they  can  not  run  more  than 
a  certain  number  on  either  product  For  the  economical  ojieration  of  the  mill  it  has 
been  customary  to  keep  a  small  number  of  spindles  on  binder  twine  through  the 
winter  months,  and  increase  them  and  drop  rope  as  much  as  possible  as  the  season 
advances.  The  largest  amount  of  binder  twue  is  manufactured  about  May  and  June. 
The  season  of  demand  varies  with  the  region,  being  earlier  in  Texas  than  in  the 
Dakotas.  If  there  is  a  good  crop  the  old  machines  may  be  turned  on  during  May 
and  June  and  July  and  rope  may  be  left  out  entirely.  In  August  and  September  as 
many  machines  as  possible  are  put  on  rope.  In  December  and  January  some  spin- 
dles are  put  on  binder  twine,  and  the  number  is  gradually  increased.     (152,  153. ) 

d.  Labor  eotl, — Mr.  Gsimwood,  acting  secretary  of  the  oordace  association,  says  that 
cordage  is  produced  chiefly  by  machinery,  but  that  he  woula  say,  making  a  rough 
estim^e,  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost  of  it  He  has  not, 
however,  been  actually  in  the  business  in  recent  years.  The  cost  of  cordage  varies 
greatly  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  During  the  last  three 
years  manila  hemp  has  sold  as  low  as  3^  cents  per  pound  and  as, high  as  14  cents. 
Sisal  has  sold  as  low  as  2}  cents  and  as  high  as  10.    T114. ) 

Mr.  Watbrbcry,  former  president  of  tne  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
wages  are  fully  half  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  cordage.     ( 128. ) 

Mr.  Tayix>r,  secretarv  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company, 
says  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of  producing  cordage  is  about  1^  cents  per  pouna; 
including  taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  money  inve^ed,  and  all  sorts  of  expenses  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  the  cost  of  manu&K;ture  at  2  cents  a  pound.     (154.) 

e.  Methods  of  ndling. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  the  Union  Selling  Company,  which 
is  the  distributing  bureau  of  the  Standanl  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  has  branch 
houses  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  More  generally,  however,  cordage  is 
distributed  through  jobbers.  Jobbers  receive  a  price  one-fourth  of  a  cent  below  the 
regular  card  price;  that  is,  this  allowance  is  made  on  carload  lots.  Cordage  is  sold 
on  60  days'  credit,  with  1}  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days.    (122.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  sell  through  jobbers,  but  fairly  direct.  A  corporation 
called  the  Union  Selling  Company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
its  goods.  This  company  takes  all  the  product  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  and  acts  as  its  agent  It  has  some  26  or  27  agencies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  it  takes  more  work  and  more  expense  to  sell 
^oods  to  the  consumers  or  small  dealers  than  to  sell  through  jobbers,  but  he  thinks 
It  is  the  only  way  to  conduct  the  business  properlv.  The  risk  of  loss  is  less  because 
the  failure  of  one  customer  is  not  so  serious;  ana  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
customer  to  injure  one's  business  greatiy  if  there  is  a  disagreement  It  is  Mr.  Taylor's 
impression  that  when  middlemen  are  got  rid  of  the  consumer  is  likely  to  get  the 
benefit  "A  man  can  afford  to  split  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  jobber."  But  in  the 
oordage  business  a  jobber  gets  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  ia  about  4  or 
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5  per  cent  on  a  price  of  6  cents;  and  the  expense  of  selling  direct  to  (^nmimers  is 
greater.    (159,  161.) 

/.  Export  and  import  trade. — Mr.  Watkrbury  says  that  no  rope  to  speak  of  is 
imported,  because  of  the  duty.  Quite  a  large  amount  \b  exported,  principally  to  South 
America.     (126.) 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Kdward  H.  Fitler  Company,  savs  that  his  company  has  for  some 
years  exported  some  cordage  to  Russia.  A  good  aeal  goes  out  indirectly  through 
third  parties.  Mr.  Fitler  does  not  care  to  look  up  this  trade,  as  it  is  much  cut  up, 
and  is  not  satisfactory  in  price.     (148. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
exports  cordage  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Enjirland,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
South  Africa.  There  is  an  export  duty  in  Mexico  on  sisal  hemp,  and  he  understands 
that  there  is  none  on  the  manufacturea  product.  This  gives  an  advantage  to  a  Mexi- 
can mill  that  i.-?  manufacturing  binder  twine.  The  twine  comes  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.     ( 140,  141. ) 

g.  CUmnq  of  Pnihnpine  ports. — Mr.  Watkrbury  says  that  during  the  Spanish  war 
the  price  of  Manila  iiemp  went  up,  and  when  the  war  was  successful  it  went  down 
again.  When  the  Philippine  ports  were  closed  it  ran  up  to  about  14  cents.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Waterbury*8  testimony,  April,  1901,  it  was  8  cents.     (134.  J 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twme  Company, 
says  that  the  closing  of  the  Philippine  ports  was  a  benefit  to  his  company,  because 
the  company  had  a  stock  of  hemp  on  nand.  Yet  his  company  wanted  the  ports 
opened.  Hi^h  prices  restrict  the  market  and  lead  to  the  introduction  of  substitutes. 
Tne  proportion  of  profit  is  greater  with  low  prices  than  with  high.  The  Eastern 
concerns,  however,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  wanted  the  ports 
closed.     (155.) 

h.  Binder  tmne—pecuHar  conditions, — ^Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  binder-twine  busi- 
ness has  practically  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rope  makers  into  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural-machinery makers.  The  Deering  company  and  the  McCormick  company 
are  now  the  leading  manufacturers.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  made 
15,000  tons  3  years  a^.  Last  year  it  made  5,000  tons  and  this  year  it  wiU  probably 
make  4,000  tons.  It  is  not  in  the  market  for  the  twine  business  because  the  machine 
makers  sell  for  barely  cost.  Formerly  jobbers  used  to  handle  the  binder  twine,  but 
now  it  is  sold  so  close  that  jobbers  will  hardly  touch  it.     (152. ) 

Mr.  Fitler  protests  against  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  m  the  prisons  of  Min- 
nesota, Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  Every  pound  the  prisons  sell  is  so  much  less  for 
the  free  mills  to  make.     (150. ) 

B.  History  of  combination. — 1.  Pools. — Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that  the  cordage  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  formation  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  had  repeatedly 
formed  pools.  The  plan  was  to  divide  the  business  of  the  country  among  the  manu- 
facturers, and  have  each  one  who  ran  beyond  his  percentage  pay  into  the  pool  so  much 
a  pound  on  the  excess,  and  each  who  went  below  his  percentage  draw  out  so  much  a 
pound  on  his  shortage.  Returns  were  made  monthly  to  a  supervisor,  who  acted  as  a 
clearing  house.  Mr.  Waterbury  understands  that  such  pools  b^an  to  be  formed  as 
early  as  1860.  He  himself  was  a  member  of  several  in  later  years.  There  was  never 
any  written  agreement;  jjrobably  such  an  agreement  could  not  have  been  enforced. 
All  manufacturers  were  included.  There  were  not  more  than  10  or  15.  A  pool 
would  always  be  broken  up  after  a  time,  either  by  the  starting  of  new  competition 
or  by  violation  of  the  agreement  by  some  of  the  memliers.  Doubtless  the  experience 
of  the  profitableness  of  the  business  under  pools  contributed  to  the  desire  for  a  stricter 
consolidation.  There  have  been  no  pools  since  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
formed  in  1887.     (126,  137.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  that  his  company 
was  in  former  times  connected  with  pools  in  the  cordage  trade,  in  which  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  business  was  allotted  to  each  establishment,  and  those  who 
overran  paid  into  the  pool  a  certain  amount  per  pound  on  the  excess,  and  those  who 
fell  short  drew  out  a  certain  amount  per  pound  on  the  shortage.  The  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  has  made  more  money  outside  of  pools  than  in  them.  It  thought 
that  pools  would  be  of  advantage  to  it,  but  concludea  later  that  they  were  not.  It 
always  paid  in  and  never  drew  out.     (138. ) 

2.  National  Cordage  Company. — a.  Organization  and  capitalization. — Mr.  Waterbury, 
former  president  of  the  National  Corda^  Company,  says  that  the  organization  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company  was  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  trust.  Trust  certificates  were 
issued,  but  the  organizers  were  advised  that  the  trust  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and 
the  organization  was  changed  into  a  corporation.  There  were  at  first  only  4  concerns. 
They  were  considered  the  big  4  New  York  manufacturers,  and  probably  made  40  or 
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50  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country.  A  ca»h  capital  of  $1,500,000  was 
paid  in.  The  capital  stock  ifcnied  wan  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $10,000,000  roiuuion; 
no  bonds.  The  capitalization  wat>  based  partly  on  the  value  of  the  plants  theniselvi« 
and  their  cash  capital  and  partly  on  the  earning?  power,  as  shown  by  the  acrtual  earn- 
ings for  the  preceding  3  or  5  years.  He  believes  the  earning  power  waw  capitalize<i 
on  a  10  per  cent  basis;  that  is,  at  ten  times  the  actual  eamingn.  He  thinks  this  was 
&dr  at  the  time,  because  some  English  firms  had  offered  to  buy  out  the  plants  for  ten 
times  their  average  profit  for  the  previous  3  years,  if  the  managers  woul<l  <M>ntinue  to 
run  the  business  for  5  y^rs  on  salaries.  This  offer  was  refused.  Mr.  Waterbury 
thinks  that  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  separate  plants  before  tiie  consolidation 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  the  whole  rapitalization  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  $15,000,000. 

The  comncuiy  ultimately  brought  in  some  15  concerns.  There  were  some  big  con- 
cerns ontsiae  which  it  was  never  able  to  get  in.  Sixty  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  must  ultimately  have  been  controlled.  The  tangible  asHets  of  the  whole  16 
companies  must  have  exceeded  the  $5,000,000  of  preferre<l  stock;  they  probably 
exceeded  $10,000,000. 

The  plants  were  bought  on  various  terms.  Some  (tish  was  pai<l  and  some  stock, 
and  sometimes  the  original  owners  took  a  niortoage  on  tlie  plant  for  a  {lartof  the 
price.  The  common  stock  was  finally  increased  to  ^,000,000.  Mr.  Waterbury 
says  that  besides  the  regidar  dividends  on  the  preferred  stot^k,  12  per  cent  a  year  was 
paid  on  the  $10,000,000  of  common,  and,  after  the  increase  to  $20,000,000, 6  [ler  (%nt. 
The  principal  oflScers  never  received  anv  salaries.     (126-135. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  while  the  National  Coniage  Company  was  starte<l  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  together,  there  were 
one  or  two  very  strong  competitors  whom  it  did  not  8uc<*eed  in  bringing  in.  It  did 
control  a  large  proportion  of  the  business,  but  Mr.  Grimwoo<l  does  not  know  what 
proportion.     ( 1 18, 120. ) 

b.  Relation  to  oonMuenl  plants. — Mr.  Watebbury  states  that  the  several  concerns 
were  not  wiped  out,  but  retained  their  individual  manufacturing  interests.  Each 
year  each  establishment  put  in  a  bid  to  the  National  Cordage  Company  for  the 
amount  of  goods  it  would  make  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  make  it.  Any  man 
who  did  not  bid  or  did  not  get  a  contract  had  to  shut  up  his  fai'tory  for  the  year,  at 
his  own  cost;  and  that  was  not  very  economii^al.  Mr.  Waterbury  thinks  some  were 
willing  to  bid  below  the  cost  of  making,  in  order  to  keep  their  factories  going.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  every  inducement  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making.  The 
National  Cordage  Company  bought  all  the  material  and  sold  ail  the  pro<luct,  ttaying 
the  individual  factories  for  the  manufacture.  It  was  really  only  the  buying  and 
gelling  agency.  Its  profits  were  distributed  on  the  basiB  of  the  holdings  of  8to<?k. 
(127,  128.) 

c.  Ibilures  and  reorganizations, — Mr.  Watbrbuky  says  that  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pBLny  was  due  to  the  contraction  of  credit  in  the  panic  of  1893.  The  binder-twine 
Dusmess  is  one  of  seasons.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  m  August  and  Septenilxr  to  make 
twine  to  be  sold  the  next  spring.  In  the  sprint  of  1893  the  National  Coniage  Com- 
pany had  some  25,000  tons  of  binder  twine  on  hand,  worth  $5,000,000  or  $(),00(),000. 
On  this  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  borrowe<i.  The  comiMiny  ha<l  unlimited 
credit,  and  had  always  been  able  to  borrow  all  it  wanted.  But  early  in  the  spring 
of  1893  the  Reading  Railroad  failure  came,  and  the  disturbance  aUmt  the  silver 
question;  and  the  bankers  notified  the  company  that  they  could  not  lend  it  so  much 
money.  Then  it  was  determined  to  issue  more  preferred  stock.  Preferred  stock  was 
selling  at  110,  but  when  the  new  issue  was  proposed  there  was  a  panic  in  the  stock 
and  the  creditors  of  the  company  closed  in  on  it.  The  only  way  to  do  justice  to  all 
creditors  was  to  have  a  receiver  appointed.  The  assets  did  not  cover  the  indebteilness 
of  the  company,  but  that  was  because  of  the  panic  in  the  hemp  and  binder- twine 
market,  caused  by  the  failure.  Binder  twine  which  was  worth  $6,000,000,  and 
would  have  sold  for  that,  sold  for  $2,500,000.  Some  twine  that  would  have  sold  for 
10  cents  a  pound  did  not  realize  3  cents. 

Mr.  Waterbury  does  not  think  the  failure  was  due  in  any  degree  to  loading  up  the 
company  with  worthless  plants.  All  the  plants  taken  in  were  good  plants  and  were 
Doaking  money.  It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  the  National  (>)rdage  Company  and 
its  holoing  up  prices  enabled  its  competitors  to  make  more  money  than  they  other- 
wise would.     (131,  134,  135. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Companv  was  oiganized  in  1887. 
His  unpression  is  that  it  made  money  for  a  time  during  tne  season  of  high  prices; 
then  the  price  of  hemp  fell,  and  it  lost.  It  finally  tried  to  issue  two  and  a  half  million 
dollaiB  of  preferred  stock,  and  its  credit  was  not  such  that  the  st<M'k  could  \ye  floated. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  company's  going  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.    The 
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receivership  came  in  1893.  A  reorganization  was  immediately  made  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  The  stockholders,  preferred  and  common, 
were  assessed  for  about  $3,000,000.  The  United  States  Corda^  Company  existed  a 
year  or  a  little  more ;  then  it  failed.  There  was  another  reorganization,  and  the  Stand- 
ard Rope  and  Twine  Comjjany  was  formed.  Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  first- 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  were  changed  to  income 
bonds,  not  drawing  interest  unless  it  was  earned.  About  $3,000,000  was  raised  by 
assessment,  and  that  was  put  into  first-morteage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds.  The  capital 
stock  was  scaled  down  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Several  of  the  plants  were 
dispofied  of.  Of  the  remainder,  some  continued  to  be  used  and  some  were  wrecked. 
(117-119.) 

Mr.  Taylor,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  pre- 
sents a  copy  of  circular  No.  2  of  the  reoiiganization  committee  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  to  the  creditors,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  reoraanization  agreement 
of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  He  says  that  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  had  $8,000,000  guaranteed  stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock,  $20,000,000 
common  stock,  and  $7,500,000  bonds.  That  makes  $41,500,000.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion, by  which  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Companv  was  formed,  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  reduced  to  $22,500,000,  consisting  of  $12,000,000  common  stock,  $7,500,000 
5  per  cent  income  bonds,  and  $3,000,000  6  per  cent  mortgage  bonds.  The  guaranteed 
stockholders  paid  an  assessment  oif  $20  a  share,  the  preferred  $10  a  share,  and  the 
common  $5  a  share,  getting  the  amount  of  their  assessments  in  new  first-mortgase 
bonds.  The  old  bonds  were  exchanged  for  new  income  bonds,  interest  payable  only 
if  earned.  The  guaranteed  stockholders  received  80  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  the 
preferred  40  per  cent,  and  the  common  20  per  cent,  in  the  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany.    (156,164,172.) 

3.  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. — Mr.  Tayu)B,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  this  company  owns  9  plants,  of  which 
only  3  are  running.  The  3  which  are  running  are  in  Massachusetts  and  Brooklyn. 
Of  those  that  are  closed,  3  have  not  been  operated  since  1893.  One  has  been  closed 
2  years.  The  machines,  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the  working  plants  alone  are 
worth  the  amount  of  the  first-mortcage  bonds  of  the  company.  The  other  properties, 
with  the  good  will,  are  representea  by  $12,000,000  of  common  stock.     ( 157. ) 

4.  Coraaae  Amociation. — Mr.  Grimwood  says  that  competition  has  been  disastrously 
severe  in  the  cordage  business,  though  before  the  National  Cordage  Comi>any  was 
formed  the  manufacturers  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  by  which  they 
made  some  money.  After  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed  competition  was 
very  keen  and  prices  were  very  low,  and  there  was  no  feeling  of  fellowship  among 
the  manufacturers.  So  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  little  closer  together  they  formed 
the  Cordage  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  association  has  a  secretary,  but  it  has 
no  constitution  or  by-laws  and  no  regular  time  of  meeting.  When  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers thinks  he  would  like  to  talk  with  the  others  he  gives  the  secretar}'  notice, 
and  the  secretary'  sends  out  letters  to  the  members  saying  that  so-and-so  wants  a 
meeting  and  asking  whether  they  wish  to  hold  one.  Meetings  are  held  very  irreg- 
ularly— sometimes  once  in  4  or  6  weeks  and  sometimes  once  in  8  or  10  months.  The 
discussions  are  very  informal,  and  there  is  no  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  The 
manufacturers  put  out  price  canis,  and  though  the  cards  are  not  in  the  same  form 
they  are  uniform  in  substance.  The  card  prices  are  frequently  cut,  however,  and 
there  is  no  agreement  not  to  cut  them.  Yet  matters  are  steadied  a  little  by  the  con- 
ference and  the  card  price,  and  the  irregularity  of  prices  is  diminished.  *  Another 
subject  of  discussion  at  recent  meetings  is  the  evils  in  the  current  forms  of  contract 
for  the  selling  of  hemp.     (118,  120-122.) 

Mr.  Wateebury  says  that  the  Cordage  Association  is  an  association  of  a  majority 
of  the  cordage  manumcturers,  who  meet  to  discuss  the  hemp  situation  and  prices  and 
the  abuses  that  occur  in  the  trade,  such  as  too  much  time  and  too  lai^ge  discounts  for 
cash.  The  last  meeting  had  to  do  principally  with  a  uniform  hemp  contract.  The 
manufacturers  want  to  make  a  bale  of  sisal  mean  360  pounds. 

Such  an  association  is  .-ery  desirable,  in  that  the  manufacturers  come  together  and 
become  acquainted;  and  if  one  thinks  he  has  a  complaint  against  another  it  is  frankly 
spoken  of  and  explained.  That  fierce  competition  which  is  so  ruinous  to  trade  is 
prevented  and  there  is  a  greater  or  less  uniformity  of  prices;  but  there  is  no  pool 
and  no  absolute  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  *'  Prices  vair  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  with  different  manufacturers." 
(135-137.) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  is  a  member  of  the 
Cordage  Association  and  is  in  harmony  with  its  policy.  The  Standard  Company 
does  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by  any  association,  but  believes  that  the 
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Cordage  Aasociation  as  it  exists  is  a  great  benefit  to  trade.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  association,  a  kind  of  gentlemen's  agreement,  as  to 
pnces;  bat  it  is  not  lived  np  to.     (159,  103,  164.) 

Mr.  FiTLKR  says  that  the  Cordase  Association  has  no  by-laws  or  legally  binding 
agreements,  and  that  the  value  of  it  is  in  brin||;ing  competitors  together,  making 
them  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  so  producing  a  better  feeling.  The  list  prices 
are  not  uniform,  and  discounts  are  far  from  uniform.  The  association  is  trymg  to 
alter  the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  so  that  the  responsibility,  which 
the  buyers  have  had  to  bear  alone,  may  be  divided  with  the  foreigners  who  sell. 
(148.) 

€•  C^naet  and  resnIU  of  conbinatloii.— 1.  Ckmses  of  combination— (hm- 
fetUion, — ^Mr.  Grimwood  was  never  connected  with  the  National  Cordage  Company 
m  any  official  capacity  and  can  not  speak  with  authoritv  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
combmadon.  He  understands  that  the  chief  motive  was  tne  desire  to  eliminate  com- 
petition in  buying  and  in  selling.  When  competition  reaches  such  a  point,  as  it  has 
m  the  rope  trade,  that  the  capacity  for  proaucing  goods  is  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
greater  than  the  consumption,  it  is  aisastrons.     (117,  120,  122. ) 

Mr.  W  ATKRBURY,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  sajrs:  "  Every 
concern  that  came  in  had  oeen  making  a  profit  for  a  great  many  years;  we  were  all 
practical  cordage  men,  and  all  had  made  fortunes  in  the  business  practically  many 
years  before — we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  same  concerns."     ( 129. ) 

2.  Economies  of  combination, — Mr.  Taylor,  secretarv-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company,  states  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  made  a  matenal 
saving  by  noting  the  different  methods  that  were  applied  in  each  mill  and  choosing 
the  best  methoa  in  each  respect  He  thinks,  also,  that  there  was  a  8a\ang  in  cross 
freights;  this  was  always  claimed  by  the  person  who  had  the  freight  in  chai^.    (156. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  also  mentions  among  the  e<x>nomies  of  combination  the  dimmution  in 
the  staff  of  clerks,  and  the  diminution  of  superintendents  and  under-superintendents 
to  some  extent.  He  asserts  that  his  company  reduced  the  pay-roll  cost  of  2  mills  10 
per  cent.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  cordage  business  to  effect  any  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  material.     (162,  163.) 

Mr.  Waterbuby,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
when  that  company  was-  formed  the  intention  was  to  buy  tne  raw  material  cheap, 
run  full,  manufacture  cheap!  v,  and  do  business  on  an  economical  basis.  But  a  pecul- 
iar condition  developed.  The  supply  of  raw  material  for  this  industry  is  limited; 
the  big  concerns  outside  were  determined  to  supply  themselves  with  raw  material 
also,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  price  of  it  went  up.     (IS^,  129. ) 

Mr.  HOL.MBS,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  does  not  think  that  an 
organization  could  be  formed  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  small  competitor  in  the 
cordage  manufacture  out  of  the  business.  There  is  no  way  for  a  great  combination 
to  make  savings  except  by  good  management,  and  that  is  just  as  open  to  a  small 
concern.     (139.) 

3.  Digadvantages  of  combination. — Mr.  Taylor  does  not  think  a  superintendent  on 
a  salary  can  be  expected  to  give  quite  the  same  attention  to  a  business  as  an  owner. 
If  a  man  owns  a  mill,  that  mill  is  his  pet,  and  he  is  constantly  looking  after  the 
details  of  it.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  consider  that  the  Standard  Ropie  and  Twine  Com- 
pany fails  to  keep  its  superintendents  up  to  the  proper  standard,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant danger  of  slackness  which  must  be  guarded  against.  In  the  practice  of  this 
company  the  results  of  one  mill  are  compared  with  those  of  another,  and  if  one  mill 

S'ves  poor  results  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  out  the  reason.  While  Mr.  Taylor 
ilieves  that  the  combination  makes  a  gain  by  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  that  have  been  developed  in  the  several  mills,  he  considers  that  if  the  same 
information  could  be  got  there  would  be  more  economy  in  having  one  large  mill 
under  one  roof.     (158. ) 

Mr.  Taylor  also  says  that  the  public  is  more  disposed  to  deal  with  an  independent 
concern  than  with  a  combination.  This  trouble  can  be  avoided  to  a  ^reat  extent  by 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  companies  which  come  into  the  combination.  Thus 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  can  keep  its  own  name,  though  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  maintains  the 
organization  and  the  names  of  the  L.  Waterbury  Company  and  the  Sewall-Day 
Cordage  Company,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which  attaches  to  those 
names.  He  recentiy  had  a  chance  to  sell  the  "capital  stock  of  the  Sewall-Day, 
which  represents  a  name  only,  for  $100,000."     (162. ) 

4.  Control  of  machinery. — Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cord- 
age Company,  says  that  that  company  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  of 
cordage  machinery  not  to  sell  machinery  or  repairs  to  any  othei  concern.    This 
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would  not  affect  the  factories  in  existence,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  stop  the 
establishment  of  new  factories.  In  the  event,  a  new  machinery  concern  startea  up, 
and  the  advertising  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  did  it  a  good  deal  of  damage. 
New  cordage  factories  started  all  over  the  country.     ( 132. ) 

5.  CorUrw  of  material. — Mr.  Watbrburv,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company,  savs  that  in  the  davs  of  that  company  there  were  5  houses  in  Manila  deal- 
ing m  maniia  hemp.  The  National  Cordace  Company  made  an  agreement  with 
them  by  which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  nemp  to  any  other  concern  in  America, 
nor  to  sell  to  any  house  in  England  unless  that  house  agreed  not  to  sell  to  anyone  in 
this  countr)'  except  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  the  National 
Cordage  Company  was  paying.  For  several  montns  the  competitors  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company  had  to  pay  this  premium  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  their  hemp. 
Finally  some  English  houses,  after  receiving  legal  advice  that  the  contract  wouid 
not  hold  in  the  English  courts,  broke  it  ana  sold  to  the  American  manufacturers. 
(131,132.} 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  the  National  Cordage 
Company  tried  to  comer  maniia  hemp,  but  did  not  succeed.  When  it  first  started, 
it  apparently  had  control  of  spot  fiber,  and  the  Fitler  Company  was  embarrassed, 
because  certain  sailers  were  late.  After  the  supplies  b^an  to  come  in  there  was  no 
serious  trouble,  although  there  was  a  pinch  once  in  a  while  and  the  company  was 
nmning  rather  close  to  the  wind.     (147. ) 

Mr.  HoLMiEB,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  never  experienced  any 
trouble  through  any  purchasing  agreements  made  by  the  National  Cordage  Corn- 
pan  v.  So  far  as  his' company  was  aware,  it  was  always  able  to  buy  material  as  cheap 
as  the  larger  concern.     ( 139. ) 

Mr  Taylor  states  that  in  the  days  when  the  National  Cordaf^e  Company  tried  to 
control  the  hemp  market  there  was  an  understanding  between  it  and  tne  Flymouth 
Company  and  tne  Fitler  Company.  The  National  Cordage  Companv,  while  Mr. 
Taylor  was  employed  by  it,  shipped  hemp  to  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fitler  Company. 
(163.) 

6.  Effect  on  ^/rice  ofmatenaL — Mr.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  pushed  prices 
higner  than  the  conditions  of  business  would  warrant.  They  put  up  the  price  of 
hemp  to  15  or  16  cents  per  pound.  They  were  the  only  buyers,  and  were  in  a  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  to  control  prices;  and  his  conclusion  in  that  they  dia  not 
want  prices  to  be  lower.  The  company,  however,  failed  because  it  had  not  capital 
enough  to  continue  the  business  and  control  it  on  the  high  levol  of  prices  which  it 
had  itself  established.     (155,  156. ) 

Mr.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  when  the  National  Cord- 
age Company's  stock  of  twine  was  thrown  on  the  market  as  ''  banker's  twine,"  as  it 
was  called,  it  made  the  twine  business  verv  unsatisfactory  for  the  time.  Mr.  Fitler 
thinks  the  effect  lasted  for  two  seasons.  lie  believes  also  that  the  grain  crops  were 
not  laiye,  and  that  the  demand  was  smaller  on  this  account.     (147,  149.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  says  that 
the  price  of  maniia  hemp  early  in  the  90' s  was  about  6  cents  a  pound.  When  the 
National  Cordage  Company  failed  the  price  went  to  the  lowest  point  ever  known,  3| 
cents.     (134.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  does  not  think  that  the 
failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  and  the  liquidation  of  its  assets  had  any 
effect  on  the  cordage  market.     (144.) 

7.  Effect  on  prices  of  products, — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  his  company  used  to  follow  the  prices  made  by  the  National 
Cordage  Company  pretty  closely.  The  policy  of  the  Plymouth  Company  has  been 
to  make  goods  of  special  merit,  and  it  has  always  been  satisfied  if  it  knew  that  its 
competitors  were  not  underselling  it.  The  National  Cordage  Company  held  prices 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  before  it  was  forme<l,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  have  done  so  if  hemp  had  not  gone  up.  Its  efforts  to  get  control  of  hemp 
put  up  the  price,  and  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  had  to  follow.     ( 139. ) 

8.  r^ect  (m  comvetitors, — Mr.  Fitler,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that 
when  tne  National  Cordage  Company  was  first  oi^ganized  his  company  found  its  com- 
petition very  severe.  The  National  Company  seemed  to  want  to  whip  its  competitors 
into  line.  It  was  a  question  of  nerve  to  stand  out  and  fight  against  tremendous  cap- 
ital. The  National  Company  tried  to  buy  out  the  Fitler  Company,  but  did  not  succeed. 
(147.) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  a  great  advantage 
to  its  competitors  in  keeping  up  prices;  so  much  so  that  he  would  rather  have  been 
outside  than  inside.     (132.) 

9.  Possibility  of  monopoly. — a.  Probability  of  new  consdidaiion. — Mr.  Taylor  feels 
sure  there  will  never  be  another  combination  in  the  cordage  business.    There  may 
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he  an  association,  and  without  one  he  doen  not  think  there  would  l)e  any  money  in 
the  bnsinesB,  but  there  will  be  nothing;  like  a  trust.     ( 163. ) 

6.  Cajntal  netded  by  conmetiUm. — Mr.  Grim  wood,  acting  serretary  of  the  Cordage 
Association,  says  that  a  500-spindle  mill  for  the  manu&cture  of  oorda^e,  which  would 
be  a  pretty  good  sized  mill,  would  cost  some  $500,000  for  land,  buildings,  and 
machinery.     A  working  capital  of  some  1250,000  would  be  needed  besides.     (114.) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Ck>rdage  Company,  sayn  that 
1100,000  would  build  and  equip  a  nice  cordage  factory,  and  as  much  again  would  be 
needed  for  working  capital.  Such  a  factory  would  not  be  <iuite  as  economical  as  a 
laiger  one,  but  would  oe  a  good  factory.     (132. ) 

D.  TarfflT— Philippine  compeUtlon.— 1.  Tori/T.— Mr.  Grim  wood  says  that 
the  present  tariff  on  manila  and  sisal  cordage  is  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  hemp  (*ord- 
age,  tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  manila  and 
sisal  bore  H  cents  and  tarred  3  cents;  under  the  tariff  of  1894, 10  per  cent  ad  valoi  em. 
(115.) 

Mr.  FiTLER  says  that  the  competition  between  different  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  is  as  severe  as  it  can  possibly  be;  but  foreigners  work  cheaper  and  the 
American  manufacturers  want  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  them.  There  is  a  duty 
of  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope.  That  is  not  enoueh  to  enable  prices  to  be  carried  to 
extremes.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  the  manumcture  would  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, *  *  unless  our  labor  would  compare  with  the  English,  German,  or  French. '  *     ( 150. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  would  feel  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  corda^  would  be  injurious 
to  his  business,  though  he  would  "ask  for  no  advantages,  provided  the  others  have 
to  pay  the  same  for  labor  and  supplies.''  He  would  expect  importations  to  come 
particularly  from  England,  and  perhaps  later  from  the  Philippines.     (141.) 

2.  Coniage  manufacture  in  the  PkUi^fines, — Mr.  Watbrbury  says  that  it  would  be 
a  disadvantage  to  have  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  some  smart 
Yankee  would  start  a  cordage  factory  there  and  perhaps  get  some  good  men.  There 
is  a  factory  in  Yokohama,  owned  by  a  Japanese,  whicti  makes  good  rojie.  A  manu- 
facturer in  the  Philippines  would  be  unaer  a  disadvantage  Ix^cause  the  laborers  are 
ignorant,  and  there  are  a  great  many  orders  for  spei'ial  len&rths  that  have  to  lie  made 
up  quickly  and  could  not  be  brouffht  a  great  distance;  but  manufacturers  in  the 
Philippines  could  hurt  the  market  for  ordinary  sizes  if  thev  could  make  the  goods 
cheaper.     (136.) 

Mr.  FiTLER  does  not  think  that  the  necessity  of  filling  special  orders  would  inter^ 
fere  with  the  running  of  a  cordage  mill  at  a  distance  fmm  a  market,  ai4  in  the  Philip- 

Eines.  If  the  mill  were  intelligently  managed,  the  reauirements  of  the  market  would 
e  consulted  and  a  proper  stock  would  be  carried  in  tnis  country.     ( 150. ) 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  the  establishment  of  a  corda^  factory  at  Manila  would 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  business  in  America.  "  I  think  the  effect  would  be,  I 
will  not  say  disastrous,  but  bad,  unquestionably,  unless  the  rate  of  wages,  and  so  on, 
should  go  up  to  a  point  equal  to  the  wages  in  the  United  States."  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  finished  product  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
raw  material,  perhaps  a  little  more.  There  is  no  loss  of  weight  in  the  manufacture 
which  would  seriously  affect  the  transportation.     (115-1 17. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  waste  in  manila  hemp  is  about  3  per  cent,  and  in 
sisal,  which  has  been  running  dirtier  than  usual  the  last  few  veare,  about  7  per 
cent.     (125.) 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the  shrinkage  of  manila  hemp  in  manufacture  is  about  4  per 
cent,  and  of  sisal  about  8  per  cent.     (154.) 

EL  CondUlon  of  labor  in  the  cordage  Industry.— 1.  Relaiions  of  em- 
player  and  employee. — Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
sa^^  that  the  relations  of  his  company  and  its  employees  have  always  been  friendly 
and  satisfactory.  At  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  company  in  1899  it  was 
found  that  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  thoee  who  were  with  the  company  40  years 
1^,  in  1859,  were  with  it  still.  There  are  no  trade  unions  in  the  factory  and  the 
company  has  never  had  occasion  to  express  itself  on  the  subject  There  have  been 
no  labor  disputes  since  1863  or  1864  until  the  week  before  Mr.  Holmes  testified.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  strike,  which  lasted  about  24  hours,  and  which  had,  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  judgment,  no  reason  whatever.  He  thinks  it  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
standing and  from  hot-headed  talk.  Every  man  went  back  without  any  change  in 
the  conditions.     (140,  143. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  adds  that  his  company  has  established  a  free  library  for  its  employees 
and  intends  to  build  bath  houses  and  to  provide  a  building  where  lunches  will  be 
served  to  them  at  low  cost.  It  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best  gardens,  and  prizes  for 
those  who  keep  their  yards  in  the  best  condition.  It  has  prepared  baseball  grounds 
and  grounds  for  other  games,  and  offered  prizes  for  sports.     (144.) 
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Mr.  Tayix>r,  secretary-trea«uper  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  sap 
that  the  relations  of  his  company  with  its  employees  have  always  been  entirely 
harmonious.  The  com{)any  has  the  same  men  wno  were  in  the  plants  10  or  15  years 
afp.  The  skille<l  labor  is  generally  organized,  and  the  company  has  no  objection  to 
oi^ganized  labor  and  has  never  had  any  labor  trouble.  The  organization  of  capital 
in  the  cordage  industry  has  had  no  effect  on  wages.     (158, 162.^ 

2.  Wages  and  hourn. — Mr.  Holmieb,  treasurer  c3  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
says  that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  have  not  changed  since  1880,  and  he  thinks 
not  since  1878.  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  now,  so  that  wages  per  hour  are 
higher.  For  common  labor,  the  cheapest  grade  of  labor  of  men,  $1.35  a  day  is  paid, 
and  the  week  of  58  hours  is  called  6  (lays.  The  highest  wages,  aside  from  salaried 
men,  are  $2.50  and  $2.75,  and  in  a  few  cases  $3.  The  laboring  people  in  this  factory 
are  better  off  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  58-hour  week  is  prescrioed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  for  women  and  minors,  and  the  company  puts  all  on  the  same  basis.  It 
runs  from  half  past  6  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the  evenmg,  with  an  hour  off  at  noon, 
and  on  Saturday  it  stops  at  12  o'clock.     (140,  143,  144,  146.) 

Mr.  Waterbury  says  that  the  girls  that  spin  cordage  get  about  $6  a  week,  and 
ordinary  laborers  get  $1.50  a  day.  Thespinnmg  of  yam  is  piecework;  nearly  every- 
thing else  in  the  manufacture  is  da^  work.     (1^.) 

Mr.  FiTLER,  of  the  Edward  H.  Fitler  Company,  says  that  his  company,  situated  at 
Philadelphia,  pays  ordinary  male  laborers  $1.50  per  day,  and  its  wages  range  from 
this  figure  up  to  $18  per  week.    The  factory  works  10  hours  per  day.     (148. ) 

S.  Seadinesa  of  employment. — Mr.  Holmbb  says  that  during  the  hard  times  his  fac- 
tory ran  steadily,  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  excepting  the  very  last  year,  it  has 
run  night  and  day.     (144. ) 

4.  Employmeni  of  women  and  boys. — Mr.  Fitler  says  that  his  company  employs 
about  150  women  out  of  450  employees  in  all.  There  are  a  certain  numhier  of  posi- 
tions for  boys  of  15  and  16  years  of  age,  and  when  these  boys  grow  to  1x3  men  there 
are  not  enough  men's  positions  for  them.  This  fact  produces  some  trouble.  "  If 
thev  would  only  leave  and  make  a  vacancy,  that  would  be  one  thing;  but  maybe  you 
will  strike  a  youngster  who  has  a  nasty  disposition,  and  he  will  want  to  ma&e  trou- 
ble.   Then  10  or  15  will  drop  out,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  element"     (148. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  says  that  out  of  1,000  employees  of  his  company  about  160  are  women 
and  girls.     (140. ) 

m.  PHOTOO&AFHIC  SUPPLIES. 

A«  Detciiptlon  of  business. — Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  the  principal  buflrness 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company  is  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic  paper. 
It  also  sells  toning  and  developing  chemicals.  The  raw  paper  is  purchased  entirely 
abroad  and  is  coated  in  this  country.     ( 188. ) 

Mr.  Carbutt  explains  the  difference  between  developing-out  and  printing-out 
photographic  papers.  The  printing-out  papers  must  be  exposed  by  daylight  until 
the  image  is  bold  and  vigorous,  then  washea  to  remove  free  silver,  toned  with  a  gold 
solution,  and  afterwards  fixed.  The  developing-out  paper  is  only  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  dark  room  to  either  gas  light  or  electric  light,  ana  then  the  image  is 
brought  out  by  a  developer.  With  the  help  of  a  boy  to  expose  the  paper,  Mr.  Oar- 
butt  has  made  25  prints  in  10  minutes  by  usin^  developing-out  paper:  that  is,  has 
exposed  them,  developed  them,  and  put  them  mto  the  fixmjj  bath.  Sometimes  it 
takes  25  minutes  to  print  one  copy  in  daylight  by  the  printm^r-out  process.  The 
developing-out  paper  is  practically  new,  having  come  in  withm  the  last  3  years. 
(177,  181.) 

B.  History  of  comblnaUon. — 1.  Organizaiion  and  capUalizalion. — Mr. 
Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  this  company 
has  existed  smce  1899.  Its  outstanding  stock  is  $2,400,000  common  and  $2,400,000 
7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred.  It  has  so  far  paid  the  required  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  15  per  cent  a  year  on  the  common.  The  company  has  not  since  it 
was  organized  bought  any  plants  which  were  not  taken  at  the  organization.     (200. ) 

Mr.  Hubbell,  counsel  for  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  the  capital  stock 
of  each  of  the  constituent  companies  was  purchased  outright  by  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  The  intention  was  to  discontinue  these  companies  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct concerns  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Photo-Materials  Company  and  the  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  have  been  merged  into  the  General  Aristo  Company  by  legal 
proceedings.  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company  has  been  discontinued  and  me 
corporation  legally  wound  up.  The  plant  of  the  Kirkland' s  Lithium  Paper  Company 
has  been  moved  to  New^  York.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  still  contmues 
as  a  ^parate  organization^  because  of  certain  outstandmg  contracts.    As  soon  as 
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possible  it  will  Ix*  mergeti  in  the  General  A rifito  Company.  As  soon  an  that  is  aceoro- 
pli^hecl,  the  Cieneral  AriHto  (V>mpany  will  be  a  simple  corporation  and  not  a  combi- 
nation.     (188,  189,  194.) 

The  Eastman  Kodak  (Vjtnpany  owns  a  part,  but  not  a  majority,  of  the  Hto<'k  of  the 
General  Arinto  Company.  It  actH  uh  trade  a^ent  for  the  (leneral  Aristo  Company 
and  markets  all  the  Aristo  Conifjany's  p>6dH,  the  latter  tximpanv  paying  a  (commis- 
sion on  sales.  The  Eastman  Company  makes  the  contracts  snul  tne  terms  of  sale. 
(189,  190,  195.) 

The  capitalization  of  the  General  Aristo  Com|)any  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
aggregate  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  companies  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  <lid  not  represent 
the  price  which  the  (ieneral  Aristo  Company  had  to  pay.  This  was  true  of  all  the 
comitanies  taken  over  except  two.  The  capitalization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  businesses  of  the  constituent  com[)anies,  rather  than  upon 
the  value  of  the  tangible  property.  The  value  of  a  going  plant  which  manufactures  * 
photographic  films  or  photographic;  paper  consists  very  lai^ely  in  the  value  of  its 
good  will,  of  its  secret  processes  of  traae  and  ui  manufac*turey  and  in  some  cases  of 
ts  patents.     (188,190.) 

2.  fTmiMiiuent  contjMnien. — a.  Genrmtty. — Mr.  Hitbbbll  says  that  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  taken  over  on  the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  C/ompany  were: 
The  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  The  Nepera  Chemical 
Company-,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  K  irk  land  s  Lithium  Paper  Company,  of  I>enver,  Colo.,  and  the  Photo- Materials 
Company,  of  Roiihester,  N.  Y.  The  company  also  brought  the  photographic  paper 
business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rm'he.«<ter,  N.  Y.     (188,  191,  192.} 

b.  American  Arij^otyfte  (hmpany, — Mr.  Hub  bell,  counsel  for  the  American  Aristo- 
type Company,  says  that  that  company  was  incori)orated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $150,000,  $25,000  preferred  stock  and  $125,000  common  stock.  Only  $8,500  of  the 
preferred  stock  has  been  issued.  The  capital  stock  of  the  companv  is  now  owned  by 
the  General  Aristo  Company.     ( 188,  189. ) 

c.  Nepera  Chemical  Company. — Mr.  HuBSELLsays  that  the  Nepera  Chemical  Com- 
pany, before  it  was  merged  in  the  General  Aristo  Company,  had  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
while  the  plant  and  business  and  patents  were  worth  20  or  30  times  that  amount 
(189.) 

d.  Pholo-Maimalti  Company. — Mr.  Hubbbll  says  that  the  Photo-Materials  Company 
was  capitalized  at  $150,000.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  some  $90,000  were  issued.  The 
company  made  a  perfect  failure.  The  bonds  were  bought  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  property  was  bought  by  the  same  com- 
pany after  the  mortgage  which  had  been  given  on  it  to  cx>ver  the  bonds  had  been 
foreclosed.  The  company  was  taken  over  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  a  small 
price  being  paid  for  it,  because  it  was  manufacturing  a  competing  paper.     (189.) 

€.  Methods  of  contolidated  company,  and  re«ulU.— 1.  Control  of 
materiaL — Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  plates,  films,  and  papers, 
says  that  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Companv,  went  abroad  in  1898  and  secur^,  as 
he  believed,  the  control  of  paper  for  photographic  purpones  for  import  to  the  United 
States.  1 1  is  necessary  to  use  foreign  paper  i  n  onier  to  get  t  he  best  results.  There  are 
two  firms  in  Massachusetts  which  make  a  very  satisfac'tory  rough  paper  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  but  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  fine,  smooth  paper.  It  is  said 
that  the  water  where  the  foreign  paper  is  made  in  Gennany  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  purpos»e.  There  are  two  importers  of  the  foreign  pai>er  in  New  York  City  who  will 
not  sell  to  anyone  outside  the  trust.  Mr.  Carbutt  has  repeatedly  tried  to  buy  and  has 
been  refused.  There  are  two  other  importers  in  New  \  ork  from  whom  Mr.  Carbutt 
gets  his  paper  and  who  do  not  sell  to  the  tnist;  but  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  they  furnish  the  papers  to  others.  Mr.  Carbutt  also  says  that  he  has  friends  in 
Germany  through  whom  he  can  obtain  it.  The  price,  however,  has  been  very  much 
increased.  On  September  1 1,  1898,  he  was  able  to  buy  importe<l  paper,  the  same 
that  is  used  by  the  trust,  at  7  cents  a  meter.  On  Marcfi  12,  1899,  he  was  charged  8 
cents.  On  December  30,  1899,  the  price  had  been  raised  to  14 J  cents  a  meter,  where 
it  still  stands.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Carbutt  believes  these 
prices  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  Eastman  combination.  He  has  no  proof  of  this 
other  than  hearsay.  He  has  no  proof  that  the  combination  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
same  price,  through  he  believes  it  does  not.     ( 173-182. ) 

Mr.  Dailey,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  the  General  Aristo 
Company  got  control  of  the  raw  material  of  his  business,  the  paper  which  is  imported 
from  Germany,  about  the  first  of  the  year  1899.  Some  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers had  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  which  protected  them  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.    Those  that  were  thus  protected  the  G  eneral  Aristo  Company 
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bouj^ht,  so  far  as  possible.  It  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  buy  others,  because 
it  did  not  think  they  could  get  material  to  work  with.  The  standard  papers  have 
been  made  for  perhaps  40  years  by  two  companies,  one  in  Germanjr  and  one  in 
France.  Mr.  Dailey  understands  that  these  companies  made  a  combination  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  The  price  was  advanced  from  33 
cents  a  pound  to  52  cents.  Mr.  Dailey  has  understood  from  good  authority  that  the 
General  Aristo  Company  does  not  pay  this  price.  Mr.  Dailey *s  company  was  almost 
com{)letely  shut  off  from  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  time,  though  able  to  get  some  of 
certain  kinds.  Other  manu^turers  in  Europe  commenced  making  it,  however,  and 
Mr.  Dailey  has  a  contract  with  one  of  them  at  present  at  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  the  combination  price,  though  the  trust  is  able  to  undersell  him  consider- 
ably.    (183,  185.) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  explains  the  control 
which  his  company  nas  over  certain  kinds  of  paper.  The  comj^ny  does  not,  he  sftys, 
'  control  all  the  grades  of  photographic  paper  made  by  the  foreign'  paper  mills.  The 
control  of  certain  kinds  comes  aoout  in  this  way:  A  factory  undertakes  to  make  a 
distinctive  kind  of  photographic  paper.  It  is  necessary  U)  have  suitable  raw  stock. 
The  company  will  write  the  foreign  manufacturers,  stating  in  a  general  way  what  is 
wanted.  It  may  be  months  before  the  exact  quality  of  paper  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
obtaining  of  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  experiment.  '  The  sensitizing  faclory  spends  a 
great  deal  of  monev  in  prosecuting  these  experiments.  When  it  has  been  to  the 
expense  of  practically  educating  the  foreign  mill  to  produce  that  particular  paper,  it 
feels  entitlea  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  Otherwise  a  rival  could  buy  the  paper  and 
save  the  whole  cost  of  the  pioneering  experiments.  The  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany had  arrangements  with  the  foreign  paper  mills  for  the  exclusive  use  of  certain 
kinos  of  paper  oefore  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed,  and  these  contracts 
were  practically  continued.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  was  the  pioneer, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
kinds  of  paper.  The  collodion  process  was  a  hand  process,  in  which  the  photogra- 
pher did  his  own  coating,  until  the  American  Aristotype  Company  made  it  an 
industry.  It  had  never  been  manufactured  in  a  factory  and  put  on  the  market  ready 
for  use.  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  that  the  collodion  process  has  now  become  more  or 
less  a  commercial  one  in  Europe,  and  that  European  manufacturers  can  buy  the  same 
papers  which  his  company  uses.  His  company  has  never  asked  the  paper  makers 
not  to  supply  European  customers. 

There  are  other  manufacturers  of  raw  stock  abroad  besides  those  that  the  Aristo 
Company  deals  with.  They  make  a  very  similar  stock,  and  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  it 
can  be  procured  in  this  country.  One  of  these  raw-stock  factories  is  in  practically 
the  same  localitv  as  one  of  those  which  supply  the  Aristo  Company,  and  is  able  to 
use  practically  the  same  water — ^the  glacier  water  of  the  Alps.     (196,  197.  J 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  contracts  with  foreign 
producers  of  paper  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  control  the  entire  exportation  to  this 
country  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  those  producers.  These  companies  had  been 
selling  paper  in  this  country  prior  to  the  making  of  the  contracts,  and  they  agreed 
that  if  the  General  Aristo  Company  would  take  only  their  products  they  would  sell 
only  to  that  company  in  this  country.  The  General  Aristo  Company  could  not  pre- 
vent the  purchase  by  business  competitors  in  this  country,  through  foreign  pur- 
chasers, of  the  paper  produced  by  these  foreign  companies.     (191.) 

2.  Pencdties  for  purchase  of  competitors*  product. — Mr.  Carbutt  states  that  he  waa 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  gelatine  dry  plates  in  the  United  States.  His  concern 
was  established  in  1878.  He  has  more  ret^ently  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  other 
photographic  supplies,  including  papers.  The  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed 
in  1898,  tnrough  the  agency  of  Mr.  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Company',  and  merged 
a  considerable  number  of  makers  of  photographic  papers.  The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany makes  one  particular  paper,  which  it  is  necessary  for  dealers  in  pliotographic 
supplies  to  have,  because  for  particular  purposes  it  has  not  been  equaled.  With  the 
help  of  this  advantage  the  General  Ansto  Company  undertakes  to  prevent  dealers 
from  handling  any  papers  other  than  those  of  its  manufacture.  It  oners  a  rebate  of 
12  per  cent  on  the  paper  bills  of  customers  who  sign  a  statement  that  they  have  not 
handled  any  paper  made  by  other  parties,  and  it  refuses  to  supply  those  who  refuse 
to  sign  the  statement.  The  statement  is  presented  once  in  4  months,  and  sets  forth 
that  the  signer  has  not  during  the  period  covered  by  it  "bought,  sold,  carried  in 
stock  or  disposed  of,  <iither  directly  or  indirectly,  any  collodion  printing-out,  or  gela- 
tine printing-out,  bromide,  or  developing-out  papers,  other  than  those  manufactured 
by  the  General  Aristo  Company's  factories,'*  ana  that  all  such  papers  have  been  sold 
strictly  at  the  list  prices,  without  any  arrangement  for  any  rebate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly.    Mr.  Carbutt  presents  letters  from  several  dealers  indicating  that  they  would 
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be  glad  to  buy  his  papers  if  the  trust  agreement  did  not  make  it  impoerible.  He 
also  presents  letters  to  show  that  his  paper  is  of  the  highest  quality.  He  believes 
that  the  contracts  demanded  by  the  combination  are  in  violation  ^f  the  United 
States  anti-trust  law.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  complain  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  but  he  will  do  so.  He  has  thought  of  bringing  miit,  but  the  East- 
man Company  is  a  very  rich  concern,  and  it  would  be  too  long  and  expensive  a 
fight     (174-182.) 

Mr.  Dai  LET,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  pWBr,  says  that  wben  the  General 
Aristo  Company  was  formed  its  method  was- to  sell  its  papers  at  a  discount  of  15  per 
cent  from  its  list  and  then  pay,  at  intervals,  an  additional  rebate  of  1 2  per  cent  to  those 
who  had  not  bought  paper  of  any  other  make.  Many  dealers  who  were  handling 
large  amounts  of  outside  paper  thought  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  sacrifice  the 
12  per  cent  rebate  and  continue  to  buy  of  the  indepemient  manufacturers.  The 
prices  of  the  independent  manufau^turers  were  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  that  of 
the  Aristo  Company,  even  when  the  12  per  cent  rebate  had  been  deducted.  When 
the  Aristo  Company  found  that  dealers  were  following  this  course*,  they  took  a  further 
step.  They  determined  to  refuse  their  goods  to  all  dealers  w^ho  handled  independ- 
ent paper.  Not  onl  v  that,  but  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  which  controb  the 
Aristo  Company,  renised  to  sell  such  dealers  its  cameras  and  films.  A  dealer  could 
very  well  get  along  without  aristo  paper,  but  no  dealer  in  photographic  supplies 
could  do  business  without  the  kodak  cameras  and  films.  No  open  announcement 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  goods  would  not  be  furnished  to  independent  dealers.  A 
reprenentative  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  went  personally  to  such  dealers  and 
said  to  them  that  while  his  company  was  not  making  any  threats,  the  dealers  would 
find  it  very  inconvenient  not  to  oe  able  to  set  the  kodak  cameras  and  films.  These 
goods  were  protected  by  patents.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  these  things.  If  the 
dealers  would  give  up  handling  the  outside  paper,  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company 
would  relieve  them  of  what  they  had  and  pay  them  what  it  had  cost  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  policy,  says  Mr.  Dailey,  his  goods  were  entirely  off  the  market 
in  about  10  days.  A  few  dealers  undertook  to  resist.  Mr.  Dailey  give.s  the  names 
and  addresses  of  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Newark.  Both  were  compelled  to 
yield  after  a  limited  time.  The  Newark  dealer  controlled  two  companie.^,  and  under- 
took to  have  one  establishment  handle  independent  paper,  while  tne  other  restricted 
itself  to  aristo.    The  Aristo  people  would  not  allow  tnat 

There  was  a  company  in  Newark  called  the  American  Self-Toning  Paper  Company, 
which  was  doing  a  very  nice  business,  and  which  was  not  directly  attacked  by  the  Aristo 
Company  until  several  months  after  the  attack  on  Mr.  Dailey.  Mr.  Dailey's  goods 
were  boycotted  about  January  1,  1899,  and  those  of  the  Self-Toning  Company  about 
September  1,  1899;  but  when  the  attack  did  come,  the  Aristo  Company  did  not  take 
the  stock  of  the  Self-Toning  Company's  paper  off  the  hands  of  dealers,  as  it  had  done 
earlier  w^ith  other  paper.  Conseauentlv  such  dealers  as  had  not  paid  for  their  paper 
shipped  it  back.  It  was  perishable,  ana  great  quantities  came  back  on  the  company's 
lianas  and  were  a  dead  loap.  The  accounts  were  too  small  to  sue,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  company  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  only  way  of  selling  goods  which  Mr.  Dailey  finds  is  to  deal  directly  w^ith  the 
consumers.  He  ships  to  customers  in  Philadelphia,  paying  the  exprei«,  and  still 
andersellizig  the  trust.  He  has  an  ofiSce  in  New  York,  and  has  done  consi<lerable 
business  there.  He  has  tried  to  open  offices  in  various  cities,  but  has  found  the 
expense  too  great.  The  trust  follows  him  up  even  in  his  dealings  with  consumers. 
If  he  furnishes  paper  at  $1  a  gross  to  a  consumer  who  has  been  paying  the  trust 
11.25,  the  trust  will  meet  the  price  with  another  brand,  and  will  place  its  paper  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  where  consumers  can  get  it  more  conveniently  than  they  can 
set  Mr.  Dailey' s.  Mr.  Dailey' s  only  resource  is  again  to  underbid  the  trust;  and  if 
ne  makes  too  low  a  price  to  be  met  through  dealers,  the  Aristo  Company  will  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer  and  meet  his  prices.  The  Aristo  Company  aiiso  tries  to  get 
consumers  under  contract  for  a  number  of  months,  and  has  done  so  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Dailey  believes  that  the  methods  of  the  Aristo  Company  are  unlawful,  and 
that  if  he  went  info  a  suit  he  might  win;  but  he  does  not  feel  able  to  attempt  this 
becau.«!e  of  the  expense.  He  has  l^n  gathering  evidence,  and  has  thought  when  the 
time  is  ripe  he  will  complain  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney.     (183-187.) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  this  company 
sells  only  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Mr.  Abbott  understandH  that  the  East- 
man Company  offers  its  goods  to  all  oealers  at  a  trade  discount  of  15  per  cent,  and 
gives  an  additional  discoimt  of  12  per  cent  to  dealers  who  handle  its  goods  exclu- 
sively. He  doubts  whether  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  would  sell  anything— a 
camera,  for  example — to  a  dealer  unlefv*  he  confined  himself  to  their  line.  There  is 
nothing,  except  patented  articles,  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  dealer  to  buy  from  the 
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Eafltman  Kodak  Company.  The  company  simply  gives  a  dealer  tAe  option  of  han- 
dling the  Eastman  Company's  line  on  their  terms  or  handling  other  lines.  If  there 
is  any  compulsion  put  upon  the  dealer  it  is  not  put  upon  him  by  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany. The  compulsion  comes  from  the  consumers.  W  hate ver  the  consumer  demands 
the  dealer  must  nandle.  If  the  demand  for  the  Eastman  goods  is  greater  in  a  locality 
than  that  for  any  outside  line,  the  dealer  is  forced  to  handle  uie  Eastman  goods. 
The  Eastman  Company  may  occasionally  give  an  exclusive  agency  to  1  dealer  in  a 
small  place,  but  such  cases  are  very  few.  Generally  it  sells  to  anybodv.  There  are 
very  few  d^ftlers  in  photographic  goods  exclusively.  Photographic  goods  are  handled 
by  drug  stores,  department  stores,  booksellers,  and  people  in  various  lines  of  trade. 
Tnere  is  no  such  thing  as  controlUng  the  dealers  in  photographic  materi^s.  If  1 
drug  store  in  a  town  is  selling  the  Eastman  goods  there  are  7  or  8  other  drug  stores 
which  are  free  to  sell  other  makes.  If,  as  Mr.  Carbutt  claims,  he  has  a  better  paper 
than  the  Aristo  Company's,  which  he  sells  at  a  better  price  u>  the  trade,  and  is  not 
handicapped  in  any  way  in  securing  his  raw  materials,  the  drug  store  that  he  sells  to 
should  be  able  to  undersell  the  drug  store  that  the  Eastman  Company  sells  to  and 
take  away  its  trade.  If  the  consumer  wants  some  Eastman  goods  ne  is  free  to  buy 
them  where  they  are  kept,  and  then  go  to  the  other  store  and  buy  the  better  and 
cheaper  paper  of  the  other  make. 

Mr.  Abbott  confirms  the  account  of  the  dealer  in  Newark  who  had  2  establishmentsL 
1  upstairs  and  1  down,  in  1  of  which  he  handled  Eastman  goods  exclusively  ana 
claimed  the  full  discount,  while  in  the  other  he  handled  outside  goods.  Mr.  Abbott 
says,  **  We  have  stopped  2  or  3  performances  of  that  kind."     ( 197-204. ) 

Mr.  Abbott  also  says  that  the  agents  which  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  on 
the  road  are  not  sent  out  to  sell  goods,  but  to  educate  photographers  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  company's  goods.  The  company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
keeping  these  demonstrators  in  the  field,  in  educating  photoffraphers  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  its  goods,  and  in  advertising.  This  is  one  reason  K>r  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  terms  to  the  agent  or  dealer  forbidding  its  agents  to  handle  the  goods  of 
other  manufacturers.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  appoint  a  dealer  as  the  company's 
agent,  refer  to  him  a  vast  amount  of  trade  which  the  company's  energy  has  created, 
and  then  allow  him  to  handle  imitations  or  parallels  of  its  goods.     (201. ) 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  the  Eastman  Company  agrees  by  contract  with  dealers  to 
give  a  special  discount  on  its  goods,  provided  they  handle  no  others.  This  discount 
IS  uniform  to  everybody.  Similar  contracts  are  made  by  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany, and  were  made  by  some  of  the  constituent  companies  before  the  Genend 
Aristo  Company  was  formed.  When  that  company  was  oivanized,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  to  all  the  dealers  in  the  United  States  asking  their  opinion  of  that  eyB- 
tem.  Almost  all  said  that  it  was  the  best  system,  and  it  was  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  replies  that  the  system  was  continued.     (191,  192,  193.) 

Mr.  Hubbell  holds  that  the  contracts  by  which  a  special  discount  is  given  to  deal- 
ers upon  their  agreeing  to  handle  only  the  goods  of  the  company  giving  the  discount 
is  not  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  restraint  of  trade  is  defined  in  our  statutes. 
He  cites  decisions  by  the  courts,  which,  he  says,  hold  that  such  contracts  are  proper 
and  legal.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not,  by  means  of  such  contracts, 
force  its  paper  upon  the  trade,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  company  manufactures 
other  supplies  which  no  other  company  manufactures  and  which  dealers  desire  to 
buy.    7 192,  193,  194,  195.) 

3.  Misrepresentation  of  competiton^  goods. — ^Mr.  Carbutt,  a  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic paper,  presents  letters  from  customers  to  show  that  the  agents  of  the  East  man 
combination  tell  falsehoods  about  the  material  and  the  quality  of  his  paper  and  about 
the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold.  He  states  that  wnen  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
General  Aristo  Company  to  these  practices,  that  company  replied  that  such  action 
was  not  authorized,  and  probably  resulted  from  overzealousness  on  the  part  of  their 
demonstrators  to  secure  business.     (175,  176.) 

4.  EcoTwmies  of  combination. — Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  says  that  his  company  has  made  considerable  economies,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  of  several  papers,  or  will  reduce  it.  It  has  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  raw  materials.  The  cost  of  marketing  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  through  the  increase  of  the  business  and  through  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  selling  in  the  nands  of  one  selling  agent.  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  the  number 
of  traveling  men  on  the  road  is  much  greater  than  before  the  oiganization  of  the 
General  Ansto  Company.  The  situation  would  not  permit  any  relaxation  of  efforts 
to  sell;  competition  is  too  strong.  The  General  Aristo  Company  has  no  monopoly, 
though  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it  has  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  photographic 
paper  trade.    (200,  201. ) 

6.  Effect  of  combination  on  prices. — Mr.  Carbittt,  a  manufacturer  of  photographic 
paper,  states  that  his  prices  are  25  per  cent  below  those  of  the  Eastman  combination. 
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alihoiiffh  the  cost  of  the  imported  paper,  which  is  hia  raw  material,  has  been  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent  within  three  years,  as  a  result,  he  beUeves,  of  a  nearly  com- 
plete control  of  the  supply  by  the  Eastman  combination.  Mr.  ('arbutt  presents 
tetters  from  customers  to  show  that  his  paper  is  of  the  very  highest  quality  and  the 
highest  suitability  for  the  purpose  it  is  made  for.  (175,  178.) 
•  Mr.  Dailky,  a  manufocturer  of  photographic  paper,  says  that  when  the  General 
Aristo  Company,  controlled  bv  the  Ei^man  Company,  got  control  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  ol  photographic  paper,  it  raised  the  price  of  cabinet 
sise  paper,  which  had  sold  at  wholesale  at  55  cents  and  at  retail  at  75  cents,  to  $1.35 
retail  and  about  $1.01  wholesale.  Through  its  control  of  the  raw  paper  for  sensitiz- 
ing it  was  able  to  raise  the  price  of  this  material  toother  manufacturers  from  33  cents 
a  pound  to  52  cents.  This  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  Mr.  Dailey's  com- 
pany poflsibly  20  or  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Dailey  understands  from  good  authority  that 
the  General  Aristo  Com|>any  does  not  pay  this  high  price  for  material.  Even  if  it 
did,  the  increase  of  cost  would  not  be  over  20  or  25  per  cent,  while  the  Aristo  com- 
pany has  advance<l  prices  of  manufactured  pai)er  almost  100  per  cent.     ( 185.  186. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the(Teneral  Aristo  CV>mpany,  sa)rs  that  the  company 
oontinuee  to  make  the  various  kinds  of  paper  that  were  made  by  its  constituent  com- 
pAniee  before  the  consolidation.  There  has  been  no  raising  of  prices  in  any  instance. 
The  price  of  collodion  paper  is  the  same  that  it  was,  and  prac*ticalljr  the  same  that  it 
has  been  for  12  years.  On  platinum  paper  there  has  been  a  reduc-tion  of  20  per  cent, 
and  the  average  prices  of  gelatine  paper  are  lower  than  they  were  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Aristo  Company.     (200,  203. ) 

6.  Growth  of  competition, — Mr.  Carbutt,  an  indepemlent  manufocturer  of  photo- 
graphic supplies,  says  that  this  business  has  developed  very  rapidly,  and  faster  smce 
the  trust  was  formed  than  before,  *'  because  it  started  several  of  what  are  called  anti  ■ 
trust  makers  of  jjaper.*' "  (180.) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  gives  a  list  of  some  12 
manufiacturers  who  sensitize  paper  in  thiscountrv,  in  competition  with  h in  company. 
Probably  a  third  of  them,  he  says,  have  starte(i  within  the  last  ^ear.  or  smce  the 
organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  There  are  an  infinite  number  ot  con- 
cerns making  cameras  and  photographic  supplies  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  (199. 
200.) 

Mr.  HuBBELL  says  that  there  are  more  concerns  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing photo^raohic  naper  to-day  than  there  were  when  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany was  organized,  ana  that  these  concerns  are  competitors  of  that  company.  The 
x^man  Kodak  Com(>any  manufactures  a  flexible  film  which  is  used  instead  of  a 

Elate.     This  film  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
Ims  the  company  has  no  rival.     In  respect  to  other  lines  of  goods  manufactured  by 
the  company  its  success  is  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  its  goods.     (192,  193. ) 

D.  Condition  of  labor  In  tlie  Induitry.— Mr.  Carbi^t  says  that  wages  m 
his  establishment,  at  Philadelphia,  run  from  $6  a  week  up  for  girls,  and  from  $12  to 
$30  for  the  men.    The  men  work  10  hours  and  the  girls  9.     ( 179. ) 

Mr.  Abbott,  vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says  that  there  has 
been  no  general  increase  of  the  wages  of  that  company  since  it  was  formed,  but  at 
ttie  Rochester  factory  the  hours  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  9,  with  no  reduction 
of  pay.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  put  in  dining  rooms  for  its  men  and 
its  women,  and  ser\'es  a  lunch  to  the  women  for  10  cents,  which,  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
is  much  below  cost.  The  company  has  also  provided  a  librarv  for  the  working  peo- 
ple, and  allows  them  to  take  the  liooks  home  at  night.     (203.) 

The  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper  are  used  mostly 
in  sorting.  Their  hands  are  more  delicate,  and  they  are  much  better  at  sorting  than 
men.  Jso  women  are  employed  at  anything  that  men  have  done  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
factory.     (204.) 

£•  Patents  and  trade-marks.— 1.  Patents  vs.  secret  processes.^Mr.  Abbott, 
vice-president  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  says:  "There  are  so  many  things 
about  a  chemical  formula  that  secrecy  is  relied  upon  by  paper  and  chemical  manu- 
facturers more  than  the  Patent  Office."  Control  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  by 
keeping  processes  secret  than  by  patenting  them.  It  is  necessary  to  rely  to  Home 
extent  upon  workmen  to  keep  trade  secrets,  but  generally  no  one  man,  excei)t  the 
managers  and  their  understudies,  knows  much  about  any  department  except  his  own. 
(203.) 

2.  Infringement  of  trade-marks. — Mr.  Abbott  states  that  his  company  has  in  several 
cases  had  trouble  with  infringers  of  its  trade-mark;  in  one  case  with  Mr.  Carbutt. 
Mr.  Carbutt  put  out  a  paper  called  Vivax,  which  the  General  Aristo  Company 
re^uded  as  an  infrincrement  of  its  trade-mark  Velox.  Suit  was  brought  but  never 
came  to  trial.    Mr.  Abbott  thinks  the  trade-mark  in  question  was  withdrawn.    (205. ) 
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IV.  THE  PLATE  GI1A8S  COXBINATlbir. 

A.  Hlitory  of  Industry  and  of  combination.— 1.  Plaie  glau  industry,— 
Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsbiu^  Plate  Glass  Com^Muiy,  says  that  the  nrst 
substantial  success  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  the  United  States  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  I)e  Pauw,  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  His  fictory  produced  its  first  polished  plate 
glass  in  1873.  it  was  afterwards  dismantled  on  account  of  obsolete  inat^hinery  and 
unfavorable  location.  The  next  successful  factory  was  established  at  CryHtal'City, 
Mo.  The  company  was  oi^nized  in  1872  and  reorganizeil  in  1876.  The  fa^'tory  has 
been  uninterrupte<ily  successful.  In  1883  the  factory  at  Creighton,  Pa.,  was  f(»unded. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  gla^w  wais  first 
introduce<l.     (226.) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  the  growth  of  the  plate  glass  industry  has  been  spasmodic, 
while  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  plate  glass  has  been  slow  and  steady.  The 
result  haH  l)een  great  fiuctuations  of  price.  For  several  years  large  profits  were  made. 
This  led  to  the  building  of  7  new  factories,  and  this  again  to  an  excessive  ]>r(Mluction 
and  a  depression  in  price.  The  industry  became  unprofitable.  Some  factories  were 
running  at  a  hxns  and- others  at  no  profit  One  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and  several 
others  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptt^y.  This  condition  lasted  several  years,  and 
led  to  efforts  to  consolidate  the  larg^  factories.     (227,  241. ) 

2.  lHtUh\irg  Plate  (Uass  Company. — a.  HiMory, — Mr.  Pitcairn  say.s  that  l)efore  the 
present  consolidation  was  formei  the  Pittsbui^?  Plate  Glass  Company  exist^^d  as  a 
Pennsylvania  corfwration,  owning  four  factories.  This  corporation  increai«ed  its 
capital  stoi'k  and  boiight  outright  the  properties  of  its  principal  conipetitors,  issuing 
its  own  8t<Kk  to  the  individiml  stockholders  of  the  constituent  companies.  The 
properties  were  bought  at  their  actual  cash  values.  Nothing  was  paid  for  gotxi  will. 
Some  of  the  concerns  desired  an  inflated  capitalization,  ana  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn and  others  to  consent  delayed  the  consolidation  for  2  or  3  years.  No  weak  or 
insolvent  companies  were  taken  in.  There  were  3  companies  which  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Their  liabilities  were  such  that,  on  the  basis  of  value  used  in 
the  purcha*«e  of  the  other  companies,  their  stockholders  would  have  receiveil  little  or 
nothing  if  they  had  been  taken  into  the  consolidation.  If  the  consolidation  had 
been  deferred  another  year  or  so,  some  of  the  companies  would  prol)ably  have  l>ecome 
insolvent.  The  consolidateii  company  reduc^  the  production  of  its'  factories,  and 
the  independent  com})anie8  were  enahle<l  to  run  full.  By  the  policy  of  the  consoli- 
dated company  the  independent  com|)anies  were  saved,  and  they  are  now  competing. 

For  several  years  before  the  consolidation  in  1895,  says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  there  was 
absolutely  no  profit  in  the  plate  glass  business.  The  average  earnings  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  smce  the  consolidation  have  been  about  9^  per  cent  a  year. 
No  dividends  were  paid  until  1899.  In  that  year  5  per  cent  was  paid,  and  the  divi- 
dends in  1900  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  profits  made  in  1899  were 
about  18  per  cent,  and  those  for  1900  will  alt-o  be  large,  possibly  as  lai^  as  those  for 
1899.  The  profits  are  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  business,  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  in  the  way  of  new  machinery  and  new  methods,  and  the 
probability  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  condi- 
tions of  overpro<iuction.  The  present  market  price  of  the  shares  is  about  1 61 .  There 
are  about  600  stockholders.  One  of  the  factories  taken  in,  the  Duquesne  factory, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  whose  propertv  it  adjoins.  The  com- 
pany has  a  sufiicient  capacity  without  it.     (227,  232,  233,  235^  237,  241.) 

6.  Control  of  trade, — Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  says  that  the 
production  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  feet  per 
vear,  and  that  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Compeiny  is  supposed  to  control  about  80  per  cent 
of  this  amount.     (207, 213. ) 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  (ila-ss  (Company  makes  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  20  per  cent  is  made  by  three  outside  corporations. 
Two  of  them  have  been  running  i^rhaps  10  years  or  more,  and  the  third  is  just 
beginning.  Mr.  Mayer's  firm  has  not  bought  any  srlass  of  any  of  these  concerns; 
their  product  has  all  been  engaged,  principally  by  vVestem  jobbers  or  men  finan- 
cially interested  in  their  plants.  Mr.  Mayer  does  not  believe  that  these  companies 
are  really  independent  competitors  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  working  under  agreements  with  it,  securing  uniforui  prices. 
(222.) 

Mr.  PrrcAiRN  says  that  his  company  controls  only  what  it  produces,  which  is  about 
72J  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  country.  It  is  not  able  arbitrarily  to 
make  prices  for  American  plate  glass.     It  has  been  ix)ssible,  in  consequence  of  the 
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destruction  by  fire  of  the  Penn  Plat-e  Glaee  Work«  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  to  arivance  prices; 
and  supply  and  demand  are  more  closely  adjusted  at  present  than  they  have  l)een 
for  several  years.  The  (»iupany  produces  such  a  large  ])ercentage  of  the  fflass  that 
under  these  favorable  conditions  it  fixes  its  selling  prices,  and  the  others  follow  it. 
(239.) 

Mr.  Pitcaim  eives  a  table  of  the  plate  glass  factories  in  the  United  Static,  showine 
10  works  owned  by  the  Pittsbui|^  Plate  Glass  Company,  with  an  annual  <-apacity  of 
26,000,000  feet,  and  3  other  factories  with  an  aggregate  annual  capacity  of  .>,1KK),000 
feet.  The  sales  for  1900,  with  the  month  oi  Dumber  estimat<Ml,  are  );iven  as 
13,637,000  feet  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com[)any,  or  a  little  over  huh  itn  ctapac- 
ity,  and  5,159,000  feet  for  the  other  companies,  or  nearly  their  full  (iii>acity.  The 
total  HaleH  of  domestic  and  foreign  glass  in  the  (x>untry  <luring  1900,  m-coniinK  to  Mr. 
Pitcaim,  were  about  21,000,000  feet.  In  1876  they  were  only  6,300,000  feet,  of  which 
only  600,000  feet  were  produced  in  the  country.     (227. ) 

3.  European  productUm  and  guruUcates. — Mr.  Pitcairn  ^ves  a  table  of  the  plate 
glass  factories  in  Europe,  with  their  output  for  1900,  and  ni  nujst  cat^en  their  pro<iu- 
cing  capacity.  The  total  capacity,  as  shown,  is  about  69,000,000  wiuare  fet*t  a  year, 
ana  the  total  product  for  1900  about  40,000,000.  Nearly  one-thinl  of  the  product 
comes  from  Belgium,  about  one-fifth  from  France,  the  same  from  Knglan<l,  and 
one-sixth  from  Germany.  The  product  in  fiel^um  has  increased  from  1,080,620 
square  meters  in  1895  to  1,619,590  square  meters  m  1899;  and  while  then*  art*  no  oflS- 
cial  figures  for  other  countries,  Mr.  Pitcaim  believes  the  increat^e  has  been  similar 
wherever  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pitcaim  declares  tliat  ''experieni'e  has  demonstrated  that  the  connumption  of 
plate  glafas  is  not  elastic  and  can  not  be  forced  so  as  to  absorb  an  arbitrary  increasi' 
of  production,  the  consumption  depending  upon  general  prosperity,  l>ecause  plate 
glass  is  considered  a  luxury.  In  the  opmion  of  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  in 
Europe  the  selling  price  is  not  regulated  by  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  increase  of  production  being  spasmodic,  while  the  consumption,  although 
steadily  growing,  remains  limited."  In  accordance  with  these  views  there  have 
always  l]«en  cooperation  or  syndicate  arranjB;ements  among  the  Euroj^ean  manufac- 
turer for  resulating  prices,  and,  especially  m  later  years,  for  regulatmg  pro<iuction 
also.  In  Belgium  the  sales  for  all  the  factories  are  apportioned,  and  art*  all  made 
through  one  selling  office.  In  Germany  the  manufacturers  are  united  in  one  syndi- 
cate, regulating  production  and  prices.  One  laiige  company  in  France  has  thorough 
control  of  the  market,  through  close  connection  with  other  manufacturers  in  tne 
country,  and  the  condition  m  England  is  the  same.  Moreover,  these  several' 
national  combinations  have  combined  in  one  international  syndicate  to  regulate  and 
divide  the  world's  markets.  They  limit  production,  as  may  be  supposes  I  from  the 
fact  that  the  aggregate  production  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  is  less  than 
half  the  capacity  of  the  factories.  They  assign  certain  markets  to  (rertain  manufac- 
turers. They  prevent  buyers  from  disturbing  the  rutes  of  the  syndicate,  by  a  **  pre- 
mium of  fidelity  "  and  also  by  a  blacklist  system.     (228, 229. ) 

B.  Hetliodii  of  tlie  consolidated  eowapuny. — 1.  l^ohibUion  of  purchases 
abrcad. — Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Htates  that  though 
cot  sizes  of  plate  glass  could  be  imported  from  Europe  from  10  to  20  i)er  (*ent  below 
the  prices  in  this  country,  and  stocx  sheets  some  60  per  cent  cheaj)er,  the  combina- 
tion is  able  to  prohibit  dealers  from  taking  advantage  of  these  market  conditions. 
Some  sizes  of  plate  ^lass  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Ciflass  Company, 
and  the  company  oners  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent;  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  those 
who  have  through  the  year  maintained  its  terms  and  prices.  If  a  dealer  should  sell 
at  prices  lower  than  it  has  fixed,  it  could  cut  off  his  source  of  supply.  But,  further 
than  that;  there  exists  an  intimation  or  threat  of  the  plate  elass  irx^^i  that  if  any  con- 
siderable amount  were  imported  they  would  probably  reduce  the  selling  price  here 
and  leave  the  importers  with  a  loss.  On  account  of  the  abnormally  high  duties  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  trust,  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  prices,  to  cause  a  very  serious 
loss  to  anybody  who  should  have  ventured  to  import  a  large  amount  of  glass.  Mr. 
Mayer's  firm  aid  import  some  glass  before  the  edict  went  out  that  importation  must 
cease,  but  has  apparently  imported  none  since.  Mr.  Mayer  is  not  aware  that  his 
firm  has  given  offense  to  the  trust  by  importing.     (218,  219,  224,  225. ) 

Mr.  Eluottt,  of  the  John  Lucas  Com psmy,  exhibits  letters  sent  by  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company  to  his  firm  rc^rding  the  importation  of  foreign  glass.  On 
August  27,  1900,  the  plate  glass  company  wrote:  **  if  you  think  it  is  to  your  inter- 
est to  place  an  order  for  glass  under  10  square  feet^  abroad,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 

1  See  Mr.  Pltcaim's  statement  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  these  8i2es  under  Effect  of  cambiruUion  on 
prieea,  p. , 
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80,  the  manufactareni  stipulating  that  a  copy  of  the  order  be  sent  to  this  company." 
On  October  27,  1900,  the  following  letter  was  sent  out  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company:  *'We  have  just  been  aid  vised  by  our  general  office  that  any  permission 
that  nas  l)een  given  to  the  jobbers  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  import  plate  glass 
must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  we  hereby  beg  to  notify  you  to  this  effect. 

"  We  will  ask  you  to  send  to  this  office  at  once  a  memorandum  of  any  foreign  glass 
that  you  may  have  ordered  which  you  have  not  received."  On  November  SS,  1900, 
the  following  letter  was  sent:  ''Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and 
'A'  jobbers  of  plate  glass  in  Pittsbuiig,  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  no 
*A'  or  *B'  buyers  would  be  permitt^  to  import  plate  glass  or  to  purchase  plate 
glass  that  had  been  imported  mto  this  countrv.  The  manufacturers  will  expect  ail 
the  *A*  and  *B*  buyers  to  conform  strictly  to  this  resolution." 

Mr.  Elliott  intimates  that  the  paint  manufacturers  and  plate  glass  dealers  regard 
these  letters  as  not  only  tyrannical,  but  insolent.  He  explains  that  the  *'A"  buyers 
are  the  large  dealers  and  buy  what  are  called  "  stock  sheets"  and  cut  them  up  them- 
selves. .  They  are,  of  course,  given  a  lower  price  than  the  "B"  dealers,  wno  buy 
what  are  called  "  cut  sizes."     (208,  209. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  adds  that  the  consideration  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  GlasB  Company 
gives  to  "B"  buyers  to  hold  them  in  line  is  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  they  have  complied  with  its  terms.  He  does  not  think  that  writ^ 
ten  contracts  are  required  or  that  nis  own  firm  has  any  agreement  with  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company.  An  agreement  implies  the  consent  of  two  parties.  The  Pitt^ 
burg  Plate  Glass  Company  wrote  his  firm  saying  that  it  would  do  so  and  so;  his  firm 
continued  to  buy  the  glass  company^ s  goods,  b^use  it  could  do  nothing  else.  It  is 
a  question  whether  that  constitutes  an  agreement.     (211, 212. ) 

Mr.  Heroy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glaira  Company,  says  that  the  jobbers,  both  ''A" 
buyers  and  "B"  buyers,  get  nearly  all  their  supplies  from  the  outside  factories. 
The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  allows  them  a  rebate  of  6  per  oent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  on  what  they  buy  from  it,  in  consideration  of  their  buying  their  glass  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  limit  their  trade  to  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company.  They  agree  to  buy  all  their  glass  in  this  country;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  buying  in  Europe  if  they  choose.  The  company  would  not 
on  that  account  refuse  to  sell  them  glass.     (243, 246.) 

Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsbura;  Plate  Glass  Company,  referring  to  the  let- 
ters by  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  said  to  have  forbidden  jobbers 
^  to  buy  glass  in  Europe,  says  that  there  is  an  organization  called  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association,  of  whicn  the  '*A"  jobbers  tlmiughout  the  country  are  members. 
These  members  buy  their  glass  from  the  manu^turers  other  than  the  Pittsburg 
Plate  Glass  Company,  but  they  also  buy  glass  which  can  not  conveniently  be  supplied 
by  the  outside  companies  from  the  PittsDuig  company.  "That  association  of  job- 
bers was  willing  to  purchase  all  their  glass  from  American  manufacturers,  provided 
the  manufacturers  would  allow  them  certain  preferential  prices,  and  pursuant  thereto 
that  association  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  tnat  the  jobbers  should  not 
import  any  plate  glass.  There  are  91  recognized  'A*  and  *  B  *  jobbers  in  the  country, 
ana  the  letter  referred  to  was  sent  to  3  of  them  only;  those  3  being  located  in 
Philadelphia.  The  letter  was  not  a  demand  by  the  plate^lass  comfumy  or  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  was  intended  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jobbers  to  the 
fact  that  the  jobbers'  promise  not  to  import  was  being  broken,  and  to  adl  to  their 
attention  the  resolution  not  to  import  wnich  was  passed  by  the  jobbers  themselves." 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Philadelphia  jobbers  must  buy  their  glass  of  the 
Pittsburg  company  or  be  cut  off  from  certain  sizes  which  they  could  not  get  from 
independent  companies,  Mr.  Pitcaim  says,  "  tbe  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  has 
never  refused  to  nil  any  orders  from  anyone  with  good  credit."     (231.) 

2.  Classification  of  buyers. — Mr.  Maybr,  of  the  ^ass  department  of  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  testifies  that  his  firm  can  not  buy  stock  sheets  of  plate  glass,  because  it  is  a  "  B  " 
buyer.  Stock  sheets  are  sheets  of  glass  just  as  it  is  finish^  in  the  factory,  without 
cutting  or  trimming  the  edges.  They  are  distinct  from  cut  sizes,  which  are  glass  cut 
to  the  reauired  measure.  The  distinction  of  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  never  existed 
in  the  traae  until  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company  established  it  a  short  time  ago.  That 
company  simply  announced  to  the  trade  tnat  such  and  such  buyers  only  would  be 
recognized  as  in  the  "A"  class,  and  only  **A"  buyers  would  be  permitted  to  buy 
stock  sheets.  Before  that  time  any  dealer  could  send  in  a  list  of  his  requiremente 
and  make  a  contract  for  stock  sheets  at  whatever  price  the  manufacturers  chose  to 
make.  There  was  not  then  any  uniformity  of  pnoes  as  there  is  to-day.  Dealers 
preferred  to  buy  in  stock  sheets,  because  the  glass  c^me  cheaper  in  that  form,  and 
business  experience  showed  that  it  was  the  more  advantageous  way  to  buy.  Only 
one  house  in  Philadelphia  is  named  as  an  "A"  buyer,  and  no  one  else  in  tne  city  is 
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allowed  to  buy  stock  sheetR.  Mr.  Mayer  believes  that  this  plan  has  been  adopted  as 
a  step  toward  crowding  out  the  jobber  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  diminish  the  com- 
petition and  give  the  Pittsbun;  Plate  Glass  Company  more  absolute  control.  He 
thinks  the  result  of  such  a  movement  would  be,  so  far  from  benefiting  the  consumer 
by  eliminating  the  profits  of  one  middleman,  rather  to  enable  the  combination  to 
put  up  prices  still  further.     (218,  223,  224. ) 

Mr.  Eluott  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  decided  to  made  some 
()eople  "A"  buyers  and  other  people  **  B**  buyers.  If  one  wanted  to  become  an  *'A*' 
ouyer  one  must  give  an  order  for  100,000  feet  of  glass  and  agree  to  become  a  factor 
in  carrying  on  the  sheet-glass  business.     (211,  212. ) 

Mr.  PrrcAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  denies  the  asHertion 
that  the  classification  of  the  plate-glass  buyers  originated  with  his  company.  It  has 
existed  for  many  yean,  he  says,  and  was  established  by  the  jobbers  themselves.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their  product  to  certain  bu j^ers  called 
"A"  buyers.  These  in  turn  recognized  a  class  of  houses  who  did  business  on  a 
<nnaller  scale  and  to  whom  the  "A"  buyers  made  preferential  prices.  These  were 
called  "B''  buyers.  The  '*A"  buyers  carried  lai^ge  stocks  of  glass  at  their  own  risk 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  investment.  The  "  B''  buyerf<  did  a  hand-to-mouth 
business,  involving  little  risk  and  little  investment     (230,  241.) 

Mr.  Heroy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  (Tlass  Company,  says  that  according  to  his  rec- 
ollection the  distinction  between  ''A''  and  '*B'^  buyers  dates  back  to  1890.  A  dis- 
tinction was  then  made  between  *'A"  buyers,  who  were  purchasers  of  stock  sheets, 
and  **B"  buyers,  who  did  not  carry  stock,  but  had  their  orders  exet^uted  by  different 
jobbers  and  received  a  commission.  The  **B'*  buyers  may  have  had  a  few  sheets  of 
glass  in  their  warehouses,  but  they  did  not  carry  sheets  to  any  great  extent.  When 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  decided  to  distribute  its  own  product  it  rut  loose 
from  the  buyers  of  stock  sheets.  It  does  not  now  sell  glass  except  in  cut  sizes. 
(242,243.) 

3.  DigtAbuling  branches, — ^Mr.  Mayer  says  that  the  profit  to  jobbers  of  plate  vlass 
is  very  small.  They  sell  it  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  billed  to  them,  and  all 
they  get  for  handling  it  is  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Pitts- 
burg Plate  (rlaas  Compan}r  has  recentlv  established  a  distributing  house  in  Philadelphia 
and  one  in  each  large  city.  Mr.  ^iayer  believes  that  they  wish  to  crowd  out  the 
jobbers.  He  does  not  think  that  this  can  well  be  done,  because  it  is  ne<*e8sary  to 
handle  various  other  lines  of  glass  in  connection  with  the  plate  glass.  It  is  true  that 
the  Pittsbui]^  Plate  Glass  Company  is  branching  out  into  other  lines;  it  is  now 
handling  at  its  branch  houses  a  line  of  paints,  bnuAies,  and  similar  supplies  from  an 
allied  factory.     (225.) 

Mr.  PrrcAiRN  says  that  his  compuiy  was  forced  to  undertake  the  distribution  of 
its  own  products  bv  the  arrojgant  attitude  of  the  jobbers.  When  the  present  consol- 
idation was  formea  there  existed  an  association  called  the  National  Plate  (Hass  Job- 
bers' Association,  which  regulated  the  prices  to  the  consumer  and  to  a  larse  extent 
fixed  the  prices  that  jobbers  paid  to  the  manufocturers.  One  of  their  resolutions  is 
as  follows:  "That  we  will  not  offer  to  sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  plate  glass  or 
other  glass  in  connection  therewith  under  dtny  circumstances  at  a  lower  price  or  on 
anv  other  terms  and  conditions  than  those  specified  by  the  National  Plate  Glass 
Jobbers'  Association."  This  association  demanded  that  the  manufacturers  should 
not  sell  stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  carry  at  least  50,000  feet  of  stock. 
''This  was  the  immediate  reason  for  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business,  though  it 
was  expected  that  for  economic  reasons  we  would  ultimately  do  so."  There  was  no 
desire  to  crush  the  jobbers,  and  when  the  company  announced  its  policy  to  market 
its  own  product  it  announced  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  sustain  prices  until  the 
jobbers  could  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand.  The  company  now  nas  more  than 
$4,000,000  investeid  in  the  jobbing  branch  of  its  business.  It  has  warehouses  in  14 
cities,  with  branch  offices  for  the  sale  of  glass  in  3  others.  Mr.  Pitcaim  declares  that 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  the  jobber  has  a  laiver  profit  than  the  manu- 
facturer. It  would  not  be  practicable  to  establish  branch  nouses  for  the  sale  of  plate 
glass  sdone  except  in  the  laifrest  cities.  Necessity  has  compelled  the  company,  there- 
fore, to  add  such  allied  products  as  window  glass,  paints,  and  painters'  supplies. 
This  was  not  done  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  glass  and  paint  trade.  It  is  intended 
simply  to  do  a  legitimate  business,  each  branch  of  which  is  supposed  to  stand  upon 
its  own  footing.  The  company  buys  its  window  glass  from  tne  American  Window 
Glass  Company  at  the  same  prices  that  other  jobbers  pay.  It  has  thought  that  it 
should  have  a  preferential  rate  because  it  is  such  a  large  customer,  but  it  has  not 
obtained  one.     (227-231,  234,  238,  239.) 

Mr.  Heboy  savs  that  the  general  prices  to  the  trade  are  announced  in  circulars, 
which  are  distributed  to  dealers,  so  far  as  the  dealers  are  known  to  the  company, 
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and  that  jobl>ers  receive  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  from  the  prices  so  announced.  This 
5  per  cent  is  all  that  the  jobbers  woula  ordinarily  have  for  handling  the  glass,  though 
in  some  cases  they  would  make  more  in  selling  to  the  smaller  trade  who  might  not 
be  familiar  with  prices.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  gives  its  local  agents  in 
control  of  its  jobbing  houses  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  selling  to  superintending 
architects  and  builders.     (245.) 

€.  Effect  of  combination  on  priceft.— Mr.  Maybr,  of  the  glass  depart- 
ment of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  states  that  the  Pittsbui^  Plate  Glass  Company  has 
advanced.the  prices  of  plate  glass  within  3  years  at  least  150  per  cent.  For  instance, 
size  12  by  60  inches  sold  2  or  3  years  ago  at  75  cents  a  light;  to-day  it  sells  for  $1.88. 
Size  24  by  60  sold  at  $2.40  a  light;  to-day  it  sells  for  $6.  Size  24  by  84  sold  at  $4.55; 
to-day  it  sells  at  $11.38.  These  three  sizes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  demand. 
(218,  220,  221.) 

Mr.  Mayer  adds  that  plate  glass  was  imported  much  more  freely  several  years 
ago  when  the  American  prices  were  lower.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
combination  has  raised  tne  price  in  the  United  States  150  per  cent  within  3  years, 
and  some  kinds  can  still  be  imported  only  10  or  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  bought  here,  the  price  in  Europe  must  also  have  risen  greatly,  he  offers  no  further 
elucidation  of  the  facts,  but  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  trust  or  combination 
of  manufacturers  in  Europe  to  raise  the  price.     (219. ) 

Mr.  Heroy,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Giass  Company,  says  that  since  this  company 
manufactures  72}  per  cent  of  tne  output  its  prices  certainly  regulate  the  general  trade 
prices.  There  is  enough  domestic  and  foreign  competition  to  prevent  the  company 
from  exac;ting  an  unreasonable  price.     (243. ) 

Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  tne  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  presents  a  table 
showing  the  prices  of  plate  glass  at  intervals  of  5  years,  from  1875  to  1900.  The  table 
shows  lower  prices  in  1900  than  in  any  other  of  the  years  given  except  1895.  Mr. 
Pitcairn  a<lniit8  that  in  1897  prices  were  very  much  lower,  but  he  declares  that  that 
was  an  exceptional  period,  wnen  the  business  was  in  its  most  demoralized  condition. 
It  is  unfair  m  making  a  statement  of  the  advances  to  select  certain  sizes  and  show 
the  advances  on  them  only.  "The  ac;tual  cash  retunis  received  by  this  company 
show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only  from  50  to 
60  per  («nt,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computed  upon  the  entire  Hales 
of  all  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now  buying  certain 
sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival  of  1898."  More- 
over, there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  materials.  Mr.  Pitcairn  gives  a 
list  of  about  a  dozen  materials,  with  a  statement  of  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  each, 
and  savs  that  the  average  increase  in  the  raw  materials  is  about  85  per  cent.  Wages 
have  also  advanced.  The  last  increase  of  wages  was  made  May  1,  1899,  and  amounted 
to  5  per  cent.     (231,  232,  235. ) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  declares  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  his  company  is  sold 
in  sizes  under  10  square  feet  and  sold  without  pront,  and  that  a  very  lai^  part  of 
this  two-thirds  is  sold  at  a  large  loss.  An  independent  factory  is  now  building  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  sizes,  but  Mr.  pitcairn  does  not  believe  that  it  can  compete 

Erofitably  with  foreign  glass  at  the  present  price.  He  explains  that  his  company 
as  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  increased  the  sale  of  small  sizes  very  materially  by 
replacing  what  is  known  as  German  plates,  which  are  a  blown  glass,  ground  "and 
polished,  and  are  sold  largely  in  this  country  for  use  in  cheap  mmiture.  To  get 
this  trade  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  sell  cast  polished  plate  glass  of  the  same 
sizes  as  the  German  plates  much  below  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  **\Ve  have 
figured  that  in  taking  this  business  we  would  not  increase  our  general  expenses  and 
cost  of  distribution  at  all,  and  that  if  we  could  get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  entering  into  its  production  we  could  afford  to  take  it,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
keep  our  works  ninning  and  our  men  employed;  but  if  this  business  is  considered  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  business  as  a  whole,  bearing  its  full  share  of  the  general 
expenses  and  cost  of  distribution,  then  it  is  done  at  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
foot."  Mr.  Pitcaim's  company  is  giving  the  furniture  factories  plate  glass  which  is 
much  better  than  German  plates  at  the  same  price.     (235,  240. ) 

D.  Remedies  for  alleged  evils  of  f^omblnatlon.—l.  Tariff  remsicn.— 
Mr.  Elliott  presents  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club  against  cer- 
tain features  of  the  tariff.  The  club  is  composed  of  paint  manufacturers  and  glass 
dealers.  At  a  regular  meeting  held  December  5, 1900,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  which  contained  the  following  propositions: 

The  levying  of  protective  duties  is  int«Dded  to  produce  a  revenue,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  home  industries,  and  to  protect  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  from  destructive  foreign 
competition.  Prohibitory  duties  not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue,  but  In  many  cases  enable  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  them  to  take  undue  advantage  of  consumers  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  upon 
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which  the  whole  theory  of  protective  dntien  rwrt«.  The  development  of  American  Induntry  in  many 
lineftand  the  oonsolidation  and  cumbiiiatlon  of  producere  bait  rendervd  exiHting  duties  on  the  one 
hand  excessive  and  on  the  other  has  left  the  coniiumer  without  the  bcneflt  of  competition  an  a  factor 
regolatinff  prices.  The  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  markets  would  be  irrcatly 
facilitated,  and  may  be  attained,  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  dutitw  upon  raw  materials,  whicn 
are  ahown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue  and  prote<-tion. 

In  view  of  these  oonsiderations  the  dab  resolved  tocomnuinicate  with  other  oi^n- 
izations  of  the  trade  and  make  an  effort  to  **  crygtallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  more  equitable  line^." 

The  duty  to  which  the  club  particularly  refers  is  that  on  plate  {^lass.  Mr.  Elliott 
states  that  manufacturers  of  plate  slass,  bv  a  combination  of  factories,  closing  some 
and  reducing;  the  output  of  otners,  nave  advanced  the  price,  as  it  is  alleged,  fn)m  125 
to  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates.  Mr.  Elliott  and  the  club  which 
he  represents  are  favoraDle  to  protective  duties  as  such.  They  object  to  'Hhe  abuse 
arising  from  the  duties,  when,  after  the  industry  has  been  established,  advantage  is 
taken  to  monopolize  the  production  and  distribution."  Mr.  Elliott  quotes  President 
McKinley's  message  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  ''that  reduction  should  benecure^l  by 
the  revision  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  burdensome 
to  the  people."  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  or  the  price 
of  raw  materials  that  would  justify  the  increased  price.  In  the  case  of  sheet  glass,  a 
box  of  glass  can  be  brought  on  board  ship  in  a  foreign  port  for  the  mere  cost  of  blow- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  glass  in  this  country,  without  saying  anything  al)ont  the  cost 
of  material  and  boxing  and  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  But  the  skilled  labor  which 
cuts  so  laige  a  figure  in  the  blowing  of  sheet  glass  is  not  to  any  extent  necessary  in 
the  production  of  plate,  outside  of  a  few  foremen.  The  plate-glass  trust  has  put  up 
the  price  so  enormously  that,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  which  on  most  sizes  rang€«  from 
100  to  175  percent  of  tfie  cost  of  foreign  glass,  with  freight  added,  polished  plate  can 
be  importcil  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  tnan  the  extreme  selfing  price 
of  the  plate-glass  trust.     (206-208. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  holds  that  the  present  conditions  of  trade  demonstrate  that  we  have 
but  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  Interest  is  as  low  here  as  abroad.  We 
hold  the  key  to  the  position  in  coal.  Workmanship  is  superior  in  this  country,  and 
we  turn  out  more  per  capita.  In  view  of  (actB  that  Mr.  Elliott  presents  as  to  the 
results  of  what  he  considers  the  excessive  dutv  on  plate  glass,  on  white  lead,  and  on 
linseed  oil,  he  believes  that  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  which  he  represents,  is  jus- 
tified *'  in  asking  for  a  modification  of  duties  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  year."  He  suggests  as  a  basis 
an  amount  of  protection  sufiScient  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  with  an  addition  of  5  or  even  10  per  cent  "to 
cover  other  contingencies  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  remuneration  to  labor."  When 
it  is  suggested  to  nim  tiiat  an  attempt  to  modifv  the  tariff  to  suit  the  paint  trade 
would  open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  all  alon^  the  line,  he  replies  that  he 
and  those  he  represents  "  think  the  time  has  come  wnen  we  might  possibly  ven- 
ture to  do  something  of  that  kind."  While  they  believe  in  the  theory  of  protetv 
tion  to  American  industrv,  evidence  has  been  presented  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission which  proves  witnout  doubt  that  some  lines  are  inordinately  protected.  The 
fear  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  perpetu- 
ating sucn  evils.  "  We  say  we  would  be  willing  to  stand  any  amount  of  agitation  or 
whatever  might  follow  in  order  to  have  those  particular  matters  reduced  to  a  proper 
basis."     (210,213,216.) 

Mr.  Mayer,  discussing  the  monopolistic  policy  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany and  the  great  increase  of  prices  which  it  has  made,  says,  **The  cause  for  the 
evil  exists  and  will  exist  whether  we  should  obtain  a  speedy  remedy  from  any  Federal 
court  or  not.  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  of  which 
manufacturers  are  taking  an  undue  advantage."     (221. ) 

When  Mr.  Mayer  is  asked  how  the  tariff  can  be  the  cause  of  the  recent  increase  of 
prices  and  introduction  of  oppressive  conditions  in  the  plate-glass  trade,  since  the 
present  tariff  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  1890  and  1894,  he  replies  that  the 
mterests  of  the  manufacturers  are  now  consolidated  as  they  were  not  before,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  the  tariff.  The  forbidding  of  importation,  for  instance,  is  an  evil 
which  would  not  be  possible  but  for  the  high  tariff.     (222,  224.) 

Mr.  PiTCAiRN,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com patny,  presents  a  table 
showing  the  duties  on  plate  glass  under  the  last  three  tariff  laws.  It  is  shown  that 
on  sizes  up  to  24  by  30  inches  the  Wilson  bill  made  no  change,  and  the  Dingley  bill 
made  an  inci  ease  of  3  cents  a  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  inches  by  24  and  2  cents 
on  sizes  from  16  by  24  to  24  by  30.  Mr.  Pitcairn  asserts  that  glass  of  these  sizes  is 
now  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  On  larger  sizes  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
tiie  tariff  and  the  Dingley  bill  maintained  the  Wilson  bill  rates.     (232.) 
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Mr.  Piteaim  states  that,  while  European  manufacturerp  of  plate  glam  are  united  in 
an  international  syndicate  and  divide  the  world's  markets  amon^  them,  the  United 
States  is  left  out,  because  the  American  plate-Rlass  industry  has  not  been  able  thus 
far  to  export  and  to  make  its  cooperat'on  viduable  to  the  Kuropean  or^^anization. 
The  European  manufacturers,  therefore,  treat  the  Ignited  States  as  a  dumpme  ground 
for  their  surplus,  and  make  prices  for  export  to  this  country  far  below  their  domestic 
prices.  Thus  the  European  price  for  polished  plate  glai«,  cut  to  size,  for  the  United 
States  is  40  per  cent  ana  5  per  cent  discount  from  a  certain  price  list;  for  England,  10 
per  cent  discount  from  the  same  price  list.  This  makes  the  price  in  England  58  per 
cent  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States.  For  stock  sizes  the  European  discount 
is,  for  tne  United  States,  30  per  cent  off  the  list,  and  for  England  5  per  cent  off  the 
same  list,  making  the  English  price  36  per  cent  higher  than  the  American.  In  France 
a  different  list  is  used  and  exact  comparisons  are  less  easily  made;  but  Mr.  Piteaim 
asserts  that  plate  glass  is  sold  in  France  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  if  shipped 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Piteaim  attributes  to  this  policy  the  recent  increased  imports 
to  the  United  States.  The  imports  have  been  for  the  first  10  months  of  each  year 
of  the  last  three:  in  1898,  368,797  feet;  in  1899,  716,632;  in  1900,  1,590,350.  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn  asserts  that  the  prices  at  which  glass  is  shipped  to  this  country  are  actually 
below  the  avera^  cost  to  the  manufacturers,  though  not  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable 
when  the  trade  is  regarded  as  a  surplus  trade.     (229,  230. ) 

2.  AntUnigt  Um\—-MT.  Mayrr  has  no  faith  in  the  antitrust  law  as  a  remedy  for 
excessive  raising  of  prices  and  other  oppressive  policies  of  the  plate-glaas  combina- 
tion, lie  believeti  that  the  3  so-called  independent  companies  are  working  under  an 
understanding  with  the  Pittt^bun?  company,  but  if  so  the  facts  are  not  obtainable  in 
writing  nor  in  any  form  that  would  be  competent  evidence  before  a  court.  The  cause 
of  the  evil  he  thinks  is  in  an  opf)ressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  and  the  one  remedy  is  in 
a  modification  of  the  tariff.     (221,  222. ) 

Mr.  Elliott  does  not  consider  the  antitrust  law  of  any  great  value.  *'We  have 
the  actual  facts  l)ef()n'  us  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  from  action  of  this  kind, 
and  practically  nothing  has  l)een  obtained.''  In  demanding  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
he  thinks  that  **  we  were  really  getting  to  the  fountain  head  by  striking  at  the  cause.'' 
(214,  216.) 

E.  Labor  In  the  plate-irlasi  fBdaitr>'.~l.  Ixihor  cost  of  plate  glass. — Mr. 
PiTCAiRN  says  that  the  labor  cont  is  about  48  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
plate  glass.    (236.) 

2.  Number  and  nationality  of  employees. — Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  about  10,000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  plate-glass  industry  in  the  United  States.  He  thinks  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  are  Americans.  When  the  industry  was  started,  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  to  get  foreign  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  it;  but  manu- 
facturers prefer  Americans,  an<l  very  few  forek^n  workmen  come  now.  The  Anaeri- 
can  is  more  steady  and  more  alert  and  more  efficient.  It  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
the  business.  It  does  not  require  the  same  mechanical  skill  as  window  glass  or  other 
branches  of  the  glass  industry.     (240,  241. ) 

3.  Labor  organizations. — Mr.  Pit^'aibn  says  that  there  are  no  labor  organizations  in 
the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  or,  he  thinks,  in  Europe.  He  has  never  had 
to  consider  the  question  of  dealing  with  a  labor  oi^ganization.  The  employees  are 
well  treated,  **and  they  have  never  seen  the  necessity  for  an  organization.  In  any 
company  employing  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  we  do  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
malcontents  ana  disturbers,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  men  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  or  unduly  influenced  by 

nen  of  this  class."     (236.) 

4.  Wages. — Mr.  Mayer  states  that  so  far  as  people  in  the  trade  can  learn  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  price  of  plate  glass  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  increa.se  m  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  In  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  an  increase  of  the  tariff  by  the  Dingley  bill 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  wages,  he  replies  that  that  is  an  assumption  which  he 
does  not  think  is  verified  by  the  facts.  He  knows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
wages  in  window-glass  manufacture,  but  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  industry. 
(218-220.) 

Mr.  Pitcairn  states  that  the  wages  paid  at  the  different  factories  of  his  company 
are  practically  uniform.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  wages  in  good  times  and  to 
reduce  them  m  bad  times.  The  wages  paid  to-day  are  20  per  cent  above  those  paid 
by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  in  the  depression  of  1893,  and  24.6  per  cent 
higher  than  those  paid  by  other  plate-glass  works  at  that  time.  A  5  per  cent  increase 
was  made  May  1,  1899.     (235,  236.) 

Mr.  Piteaim  adds  that  his  company  has  established  what  it  calls  the  employees' 
gratuity  fund.    It  places,  to  the  credit  of  every  factory  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
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month  a  som  equal  to  2}  per  cent  of  the  previonA  month's  wages.    On  this  fond  6 

Eer  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited.  The  fund  may  be  withdiawn  semiannually 
y  employees  after  2  years  of  continuous  service,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  in 
which  case  8  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  semiannually.  In  the  event 
of  the  death  oi  the  employee,  or  of  his  wife  or  of  his  child,  the  fund  may  be  with- 
drawn immediately  and  without  notice.  The  credit  is  forfeited  if  an  employee 
voluntarily  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  without  giving  30  days'  notice,  or  it  he 
is  dishonorably  discharged.  This  fund  ''^is  a  reward  for  faithful  services  and  to  men 
who  have  been  long  in  our  service."     (236,  240.) 

5.  Wages  in  America  and  Europe, — Mr.  Pitcairn  presents  a  detailed  table  of  wages 
in  the  plate-glaas  industry  in  America  and  in  Belgium.  He  asserts  that  the  averaf^ 
wages  m  the  industry  in  the  United  States  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  m 
England  and  about  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  Belgium.    (233,  234. ) 

V.  THE  SAIiT  OOBEBIVATIOir. 

A.  Oeftcripttoii  of  Indiutrj.— 1.  Generally.— Mr»  Wnrra,  president  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  says  that  salt  is  obtained  from  three  sources,  sea  water,  nat- 
ural brine  springs,  and  rock-salt  deposits.  Salt  deposits  are  sometimes  mined ,  and  the 
salt  is  prepared  for  market  in  much  the  same  way  as  anthracite  coal.  Oftener,  how- 
ever, the  purest  obtainable  water  is  pumped  down  from  the  surface,  brought  up  a^^n 
saturated  with  salt,  and  evaporated.  No  salt  is  made  from  sea  water  in  the  Unite<l 
States,  except  in  California.  Some  is  made  in  Utah  from  the  water  of  the  (ireat  Salt 
lAke.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  salt  is  made  from  natural  brine  springs,  both  by  solar 
evaporation  and  b^  artificial  heat.  The  National  Salt  Company  makes  some  salt  by 
sow  evaporation  in  Texas.  Salt  is  made  more  economicallV  from  an  artificial  brine 
produced  by  pumping  water  into  a  rock-salt  stratum  than  from  natural  salt  springs, 
because  the  brine  is  more  nearly  saturated.  The  saturate<l  brine  contains,  theoret- 
iodly,  about  26  per  cent  of  salt.  In  practice  about  25  per  cent  can  he  got.  The 
Sa^naw  Valley  brine  contains  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount,  and  the  Syracuse 
bnne  not  quite  so  much.     (246-248. ) 

The  fuel  used  in  New  York  is  the  cheapest  quality  of  coal,  usually  anthracite  screen- 
ings, costing  about  11.50  a  ton  delivered  at  the  salt  works.  In  Ohio  bituminous  slack 
is  usually  used.  In  Michigan  salt  is  practically  a  by-product  of  the  lumber  industry. 
The  brine  is  evaporated  with  the  renise  from  the  sawmills.  Some  salt  manufactur- 
ers figure  that  they  can  make  salt  for  nothing,  because  it  would  cost  them  about  as 
much  to  bum  up  ue  slabs  as  to  make  the  salt  Others  say  it  costs  them  more  than 
they  get  for  it  The  lumber  business  and  the  salt  business  are  so  interwoven  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell.    (249.) 

Salt  land  is  so  cheap  that  a  factory  usually  has  40  or  50  acres.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  land  the  salt  comes  from.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  two 
wells  may  be  put  down  at  the  same  time  1,500  feet  apart  and  in  3  years  will  be 
united.     Water  put  down  one  well  will  come  up  the  other.     (267,  268. ) 

2.  Working  people  emphued.—Mr.  White  says  that  the  cost  of  producing  salt  goes, 
roughly,  hafi  for  fuel  and  half  for  labor.  To  produce  1,000  barrels  of  salt  by  the 
open-pan  system  and  put  it  in  the  warehouse  would  require  about  60  men  1  day.  In 
some  systems  of  manufacture  the  number  is  less.  Quite  as  much  labor  is  used,  how- 
ever, in  putting  the  salt  into  packages  and  shipping  it  as  in  the  actual  manufacture. 
About  100  hands  would  be  required,  on  the  average,  to  manufacture  and  ship  1,000 
barrels  of  salt  a  day.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women.  Probably 
130,000  to  150,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry  in  the  United  State*' 
(255,256.) 

3.  State  inspection.— 'IAt,  WnmB  says  that  there  is  a  pretense  of  State  inspection  ot 
salt  in  Michigan,  but  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  The  law  is  not  carried 
out  In  New  York  all  brine  springs  are  under  the  control  of  the  State,  but  there  also 
the  inspection  is  of  no  account     (254. ) 

Mr.  White  estimates  the  production  and  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  about  10,000,000  barrels  evaporated  from  brine  by 
artificial  heat,  about  1,000,000  barrels  of  solar  salt,  and  about  2,000,000  barrels  of 
mined  rock  salt,  a  year.     (249. ) 

B«  National  Salt  Company.— 1.  Orflraniaziion  and  Aiatory.— Mr.  Wnmc,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Salt  Ckjmpany,  says  that  this  company  was  organized  in  >larch, 
1899,  and  acquired  at  that  time  13  plants  in  New  York  State.  Its  preferred  stock  is 
7  per  cent,  noncumulative.  The  tangible  assets  of  the  concerns  taken  in  at  the 
beginning  were  appraised,  and  preferred  stock  was  issued  in  payment  for  them.    An 
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iflsae  of  common  stock  was  also  made  to  the  owners  for  their  good  will,  earning 
capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  5  times  their  averasie  annual  earn- 
ings for  the  2  preceding  years.  Each  owner  had  the  privilece  of  taiKing  $100  cash 
for  1  share  of  preferred  stock  and  1  share  of  common,  each  of  $100  par  value.  One 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  preferred  and  the  same  of  common  were  offered 
to  the  public  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  1  share  of  preferred  and  1  share  of  common.  No 
svndicate  was  formed  to  underwrite  the  securities,  but  the  shares  were  offered  through 
the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  which  received  a  fee  of  $5,750,  or  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  its  services.  After  the  original  organization  of  the  company  other 
Properties  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Texas  were  bought  on  the  best  terms  possible, 
^ayments  were  sometimes  made  in  stock  and  sometimes  in  cash.  Usually,  when 
payment  was  made  in  stock,  it  was  made  on  the  basis  of  1  share  of  preferrw  and  1 
share  of  common  for  $100.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stock  was  issued  at  its  market 
value  at  the  time.  The  share  of  preferred  and  the  share  of  common  have  never  been 
worth  less  than  $100  together,  and  they  have  gone  as  high  as  $140.     (249-252.) 

The  company  has  no  lx)nds,  and  none  can  be  created  without  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  and  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  following  provision  also  appears  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation: 
"At  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  issued  exceed  two-thirda 
of  the  actual  capital  paid  in  cash  or  property."  The  preferred  stock  is  preferred  not 
onl^  as  to  dividends  but  as  to  the  assets  in  case  of  liquidation.  It  nas  the  same 
voting  power  as  the  common  stock.  It  has  practically  every  right  of  a  bond  except 
that  the  dividends  are  noncumulative  and  that  it  has  no  right  of  foreclosure.  (259, 
269.) 

The  company  has  paid  since  its  organization  7  per  cent  a  year  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  6  per  cent  on  the  common.  The  total  net  earnings  in  1900  were,  however, 
about  12  per  cent  on  both  preferred  and  common.  The  stock  outstanding  is  about 
$6,000,000  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common.     (257,  259. ) 

The  stock  is  distributed  at  the  average  rate  of  52  shares  to  each  stockholder,  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  about  $3,100  at  the  present  market  prices.  The  board  of 
directors  own  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  stock;  possibly  30  per  cent  Mr.  White 
guesses  that  at  least  100  or  200  stockholders  would  be  needed  to  control  the  corpora- 
tion.    (264,265.) 

2.  Business  methods, — Mr.  Whitb  says  that  in  most  cases  the  former  owners  of 
the  plants  which  the  company  has  bought  have  been  retained  as  superintendents. 
There  have  been  no  great  changes  in  the  working  force.  Six  plants  of  the  36  have 
been  shut  down  for  purposes  of  economy.  The  producing  districts — New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas — are  divided  mto  departments,  each  with  its 
head,  and  each  conducts  its  business  in  its  own  way,  under  genend  instructions  from 
the  executive  officers.  The  purpose  of  this  method  is  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  trade  and  avoid  trying  to  deal  with  conditions  1,000  miles  away.  Reports  of 
sales  are  received  every  day,  however,  from  every  oflSce;  and  once  a  month  the 
books  are  closed  and  the  company  knows  what  has  been  made  or  lost  and  where  and 
how.  The  records  of  the  different  plants  are  closely  compared  and  good  results  are 
obtained  by  **  rubbing  the  records  of  the  different  managers  together."  Just  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  individual  effort  is  recognized  in  every  man  from  the  president  down. 
The  president's  salary  is  contingent  on  results,  and  that  indicates  the  policy  which 
the  company  applies  wherever  it  can  be  applied.     (252, 253. ) 

3.  Control  of  business. — Mr.  White  presents  a  table  giving  the  capacity  of  the  sev- 
eral plants  of  his  company.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  in  New  York. 
After  New  York  the  Kansas  plants  are  the  most  important  owned  by  the  company. 
Those  of  Ohio  have  nearly  the  same  capacity,  and  the  company  produces  smaller 
amounts  in  Michigan  and  Texas.  The  company  does  no  salt  mining,  though  it  buys 
and  sells  some  rock  salt.  Only  about  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  product  is  made  from 
natural  brine;  the  remainder  is  made  by  pumping  water  into  and  out  of  rock-salt 
strata.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  company  produced  in  1900  between  8,000,000  and 
9,000,000  barrels,  out  of  an  estimated  production  of  10,000,000  barrels  by  artificial 
evaporation  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  total  production 
in  that  territory,  by  all  methods,  including  minmg  of  rock  salt,  of  about  13,000,000 
barrels.     (247-249.5 

Mr.  Klince,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  he  and  other  packers  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  their  salt  from  the  National  Salt  Company.  There  has  b€«n  no 
other  source  of  supply.  There  are  only  one  or  two  outside  salt  companies  in  New 
York,  and  they  make  chiefiy  table  salt,  which  is  not  what  packers  want.  Mr.  Klinck 
and  other  packers  in  Buffalo  recentlv  formed  a  company  to  make  their  own  salt. 
This  coinpany  bought  200  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  plant  of  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  intended  to  drill  a  well  and  pump  out  of  the  same  brine 
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basin  that  it  used.  The  projectors  felt  some  fear,  however,  that  the  basin  miffht  not 
famish  brine  enough  to  support  two  plants.  It  was  thousht  best  to  ask  the  mtional 
Salt  Company  if  it  would  sell  its  establishment.  It,  perhaps,  felt  the  same  fear  of 
shortage  of  supply:  and  it  did,  in  ffu^t,  sell  its  Leroy  plant  to  the  new  company.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  bargain  that  the  new  company  should  sell  its  surplus  salt, 
above  what  was  used  by  the  stockholders,  to  the  National  Salt  Company,  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  at  13.25  a  ton,  free  on  board  cars.  Other  conditions  of  the  bargain, 
however,  were  the  cancellation  of  a  contract,  which  bound  Mr.  Klinck  to  buy  his 
salt  from  the  National  Salt  Company  during  1901,  at  $5.70  per  ton,  and  also  a  contract 
of  Mr.  Dold  to  buy  1,682  tons  from  the  National  Salt  Company  at  16.40.  After  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  the  new  company  expects  to  enter  the  market  as  a  competitor  of  the 
National  Salt  Company.  The  plant  which  it  l)ought  is  very  much  out  of  order. 
When  in  good  order  it  has  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  The  Buffalo 
])ackeT8  use  about  4,000  tons  of  salt  a  year — only  a  small  proportion  of  the  (rapacity 
of  this  plant.  The  company  could  increase  its  capacity  inaefinitely,  as  it  has  270 
I  of  salt  land.    (270,  271.) 
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petition, — Mr.  Wnrrs  says  that  the  competition  in  the  salt  trade  was  severe,  and 
resulted  not  only  in  low  prices  but  in  cheap  and  poor  salt,  put  up  in  cheap  and  flimsy 
packages.  All  salt  is  sold  delivered  at  the  point  of  consumption.  From  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  is  freight.  Each  producing  section  ought,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
neighboring  territory.  This  was  not  always  done,  however,  because  the  salt  made 
in  some  regions  was  not  acceptable  in  ^ualit}^.  The  result  was  that  salt  was  shipped 
to  distant  and  unnatural  markets,  pa3dng  freight  that  sometimes  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  salt  at  the  point  of  production.  The  average  price  received  by  many  manu- 
facturers in  Michi^n,  in  July,  1899,  was  28  cents  a  barrel,  including  the  cost  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  estimated  at  20  cents.  The  remaining  8  cents  did  not  cover  the  cost 
of  producing  the  salt.  Much  Michigan  salt  was  sold  in  territory  naturally  tributary 
to  Ohio  and  Kansas  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  and  Kansas  producers  shipped 
salt  into  territory  which  the  Michigan  producers  considered  theirs. 

It  is  true  that  the  companies  that  were  w^ell  situated  and  well  managed  and  made 
a  superior  grade  of  goods  made  money.  The  Cayuga  Company's  works  at  Ludlow- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  which  Mr.  White  was  interested,  made  an  average  of  20  per  cent  a 
year  for  3  years  before  the  consolidation.  But  this  was  a  very  well  located  property, 
and  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  was  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  on 
which  the  20  per  cent  is  recxoned.  The  stock  was  1150,000.  When  the  capital  was 
fixed  at  this  amount  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  1,000  barrels  a  day,  but  when  the 
works  were  sold  to  the  National  Salt  Company  the  capacity  was  1,800  barrels  a  day. 
and  the  tangible  assets  were  valued,  Mr.  White  believes,  at  $240,000.     (253.  256, 257. ) 

2.  AdvanUiges  of  combination — o.  Generally. — Mr.  White  says  that  the  salt  business 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  unified  control,  first,  because  of  the  improvement  in  quality 
that  is  effected;  second,  because  of  the  saving  of  cross  freights;  third,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  shipping  mixed  carloads.  A  customer  may  not  be  able  to  use  a  car- 
load of  table  salt,  out  may  want  a  carload  of  salt  of  various  mules.  The  freight  rate 
on  a  carload  is  less  than  half  that  on  a  smaller  quantity.  No  one  plant  produces  all 
the  various  grades.  All  the  great  staple  commcndities,'  like  iron,  coal,  sugar,  oil,  and 
salt,  are  best  manufactured  and  distributed  by  large  organizations,  because  by  that 
means  the  charges  for  administration,  superintendence,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.    (263.) 

h.  Freight  rates — Quality  of  poods. — ^Mr,  White  says  that  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
price  at  which  salt  is  sold  delivered  is  freight.  Before  the  formation  of  his  company 
salt  was  sometimes  shipped  where  the  freight  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
salt  at  the  point  of  pnxTuction.  A  special  reason  was  that  the  manufacturers  of  salt 
nearer  the  purchaser  made  poor  and  unsatisfactory  goods.  The  National  Salt  Com- 
pany has  put  a  stop  to  the  cross  shipping  of  freight,  not  only  by  stopping  the  attempt 
to  get  business  for  particular  plants  outside  their  natural  territory,  but  also  by 
bringing  up  the  quality  of  the  product  of  all  its  works  to  a  level  with  the  best. 
Every  consumer  can  now  get  good  salt  from  the  works  most  convenient  to  him. 
(253,254.) 

Mr.  Klimck  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quality  of  salt  has  deteriorated  since 
the  National  Salt  Company  was  formed.  More  moisture  is  sold  in  it  than  formerly. 
(272.) 

e.  Salesmen. — Mr.  Whitb  says  that  the  number  of  salesmen  employed  by  the 
National  Salt  Company  is  some  30  per  cent  less  than  the  number  employed  by  the 
several  companies  hefore  the  consolidation.  The  number  is  small,  however.  Prob- 
ably it  was  50,  and  is  now  35  or  40.  The  men  that  ceased  to  be  salesmen  were  given 
other  employment    (256.) 
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d.  Middlemen, — ^Mr.  White  states  that  one  of  the  savings  which  his  company  has 
tried  to  make  is  the  ^tting  rid  of  middlemen  and  selling  directly  to  the  consumer, 
or  at  least  to  the  retail  grocer.  The  company  has  wished  not  to  do  violence  to  estab- 
lished customs,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  salt  is  still  handled  through 
agents  and  dealers;  but  the  desire  of  the  company  is  to  get  as  close  to  the  consumer 
as  possible,  and  Mr.  White  believes  that  this  policy  is  advantageous  to  the  consumer. 
(253,  254,  266.) 

e.  IWect  on  wages, — Mr.  Whitb  presents  a  table  of  wages  paid  in  the  salt  industry 
in  each  year  from  1890  to  1901.  It  shows  $1.50  paid  to  laborers  from  1890  to  1892, 
$1  to  |1.12i  in  1895,  and  $1.50  in  1901;  $1.75  paid  to  firemen  in  1890  to  1892,  $1.35 
in  1894  to  1897,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  in  1901.     (255. ) 

/.  Eff^ed  <wpn«».— Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  presents  a  statement  of 
the  prices  which  he  has  paid  for  salt  by  the  ton,  delivered  at  the  packing  house  in 
Buffalo,  since  1891.  They  are  as  follows:  In  1891,  $3.25;  in  1892,  $2.85;  from  1893  to 
1897,  $2.50;  in  1898,  $4.05;  m  1899,  $4;  in  1900,  $4.50;  in  1901,  $5.70.  He  supposes 
that  the  great  advance  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  the  trust,  the  National  Salt 
Company.  Probably  there  was  no  profit  in  selling  salt  at  $2.50,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  small  loss.  No  business  made  money  during  those  years.  But  the  price 
ought  not  to  have  been  advanced  to  $5.70.  Mr.  Klinck's  recollection  is  that  during 
the  eighties  the  price  ran  from  $3.25  to  $3.50.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Klinck  says  that  the  National  Salt  Company  people  told  him  after  h'ls  company 
bought  out  the  liroy  plant  that  it  cost  them  $2.45  a  ton  to  manufacture  salt  at  Leroy; 
but  with  a  large  plant,  with  good  fadlities  and  everything  in  good  order,  salt  can  be 
made  cheaper.    (271.) 

Mr.  White  gives  the  prices  received  by  salt  manu&u;turers  in  Michigan  each  year 
from  1866  to  1901.  These  are  supposed  to  be  prices  at  the  point  of  production.  They 
run  from  $1.80  a  barrel  in  1866  down  to  40^  cents  in  1896  and  38^  cents  in  1899,  and 
up  again  to  47  cents  in  1900,  and  about  55  cents  in  1901.  Mr.  White  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  price  in  the  different  markets  is  less  than  the  average  price 
which  prevailed  5  years  ago.  He  bases  this  proposition  on  the  statement  that  the 
National  Salt  Company  has  endeavored  to  equalize  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  freight  rates.  It  seems  to  be  based  also  upon 
the  statement  that  the  salt  company  has  effected  savings  by  the  elimination  of  cross 
freights;  that  is,  a  saving  in  freight  might  enable  a  certain  increase  of  price  at  the 
point  of  production  to  comcide  with  a  decrease  of  price  at  the  point  of  consumption. 
Mr.  White  states,  however,  that  freight  rates  have  advanced  about  25  i>er  cent 
(254,  255.) 

Mr.  White  also  points  out  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  about  4  cents  a  barrel 
on  the  salt  his  company  handles  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock,  and  only  5  cents  more  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  common;  that  is,  the  actual 
dividends  that  are  paid  at  present  only  mean  9  cents  a  barrel  on  the  salt     (259. ) 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  retail  price  of  salt  at  certain  places  has  advanced 
from  90  cents  a  barrel  to  $1.40  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  White  says  that  the  price 
of  cooperage  stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent,  labor  has  advanced,  coal  has 
advanced,  and  transportation  has  advanced.  The  small  consumer  pays  no  more  at 
retail  than  formerly.  The  grocer  used  to  buy  a  5-cent  bag  of  salt  for  2  cents  and  sell 
it  for  5.    He  now  pays  about  2}  cents,  but  he  still  sells  it  tor  5.     (266,  267.) 

Mr.  White  states  that  the  prices  of  outside  salt  producers  generally  follow  those  of 
his  company,  sometimes  cutting  under  just  enough  to  get  the  business.     (260. ) 

g.  Local  price  cutting. — Mr.  White  says  that  his  company  sells  low  where  there  is 
competition  and  recoups  itself  off  the  general  market.  He  considers  this  perfectly 
proper,  and,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  public.  The  company  does  not  have 
a  complete  monopoly  anywhere.  Tnere  is  not  a  town  in  the  country  which  ite  com- 
petitors can  not  reach  if  they  wish  to.  It  is  not  possible  to  put  up  the  price  in  Kan- 
sas to  an  extraordinary  point  to  make  up  for  loss  in  killing  competition  in  New  York. 
(262,263.) 

D.  Remedies  for  eirlls  of  combination.— 1.  Publicity— -United  States 
charters. — Mr.  Whftb  believes  in  publicity,  and  his  company  gives  its  stockholders 
full  and  complete  information.  Yet  he  does  not  blame  others  who  refuse  to  give 
such  information.  To  give  it  to  the  public  is  to  give  it  to  their  competitors.  He 
does  not  think  the  annual  statement  required  by  law  in  New  Jersey  gives  as  much 
information  as  a  company  oii^ht  to  give.  The  stockholders  are  not  sufficiently 
informed.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  State  regulation  of  these  things  is  wise. 
It  can  not  succeed.  If  one  State  attempts  it,  cori>orations  will  go  to  another  State. 
The  Federal  Groveniment  should  exercise  supervision  and  issue  a  Federal  charter. 
(266,268.) 
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2.  AntUnut  mifo.— Mr.  Whitk  says  that  hiB  company  has  been  attacked  in  the 
courts  of  Ohio  and  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Monnett,  who,  as  attorney-general,  brought 
the  suit  in  Ohio,  ''is  out  of  i)U8ine88,  and  in  Michigan  the  attorney-general  was 
defeated  for  reelection,  bo  that  is  the  end  of  that  suit.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  sincere.  I  think  it  is  all  the  work  of  deniagoffues."  Mr.  White  does  not 
know  whether  the  trusts  had  anything  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  these  men,  but  he 
knows  his  company  had  not    ( 266. ) 

3.  Cbmpefitton.— Mr.  Klinck  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  salt  or  an  exorbitant  price  upon  it  except  for  a  short  time.  The  sup- 
ply of  salt  m  the  earth  is  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  monopolized.  A  new  salt  plant 
would  cost  $150,000  to  $200,000.  The  great  trouble  is  that  it  takes  about  2  ^^ears 
after  starting  a  new  plant  to  begin  to  make  salt  That  is  because  of  the  neceasxty  of 
saturating  tne  earth  with  water  and  forming  a  cavity  before  brine  can  be  pumped. 
There  is  one  new  company  starting  on  Seneca  Lake.  There  is  an  independent  salt 
company  in  Ohio,  wnich  recently  be^^  to  sell  salt  in  Buffalo,  and  caused  the 
National  Salt  Company  to  put  down  its  price  30  cents  a  ton.  I)uring  the  last  6 
months  salt  has  been  sold  cheaper  in  Cleveland  than  in  Bufblo.  and  BufEalo  parties 
began  to  order  barrel  salt  from  Cleveland;  but  the  National  Salt  Company  told  the 
man  who  shipped  the  salt,  as  Mr.  Klinck  has  been  informed,  that  if  he  did  not  stop 
the  company  would  stop  selling  him.    (271-273. ) 

Mr.  W HTTB  says  that,  generally  speaking,  his  company  has  the  trade  and  somebody 
comes  in  and  tnes  to  get  it.  The  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  cut  the  price.  His  company 
meets  the  price  and  sometimes  cuts  lower.  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  competition. 
It  may  be  killed  in  one  place  or  for  a  litUe  while,  but  it  comes  up  somewhere  else, 
and  comes  up  oonstanUy.    (264.) 

About  $200,000  would  establish  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  salt  plant,  say  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  which  could  manufacture  salt  as  cheaply  as  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pan^r.  The  company  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  amon^  small  purchasers  in  country 
districtB  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  against  trusts.  This  cuts  less  figure  the  higher 
up  you  go  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Generally  speaking,  the  company  has  no 
advanta^s  that  its  competitors  can  not  get  if  they  are  as  intelligently  managed.  Of 
course  capital  buys  the  best  ability,  and  a  large  company  may  be  able  to  make 
experiments  which  will  result  in  producing  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods,  as,  per- 
haps, an  individual  could  not    (265,  266.) 

£•  Importation  and  exportatlon~tarlir~l.  ImwyrUUion—tarif,— Mr. 
Wnrrs  eays  that  foreign  salt  can  only  be  sold  on  the  seaboard  or  within  300  or  400 
miles  of  it  The  principal  competition  came  formerly  from  England,  where  the 
industry  is  controlled  by  the  Salt  Union.  The  United  States  was  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  surplus  product.  It  usually  came  as  ballast  A  cargo  of  salt,  for  exam- 
ple, can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Savannah  at  an  average  rate  of  75  cents 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  freight  from  the  nearest  producing  point,  which  is  the 
New  York  field,  is  about  $3  a  ton.  A  ship  can  not  handle  salt  for  75  cents  a  ton. 
The  stevedoring  at  Liverpool  probably  costs  15  cents  a  ton,  and  it  costs  about  25  cents 
a  ton  to  get  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  on  the  dock  at  the  Southern  port.  There  is  40 
cents  a  ton  for  terminal  charges,  leaving  35  cents  of  net  income.  Our  tariff  is  8  cents 
per  103  pounds.  This  enables  us  to  compete  with  the  English  salt  in  the  seaboard 
markets.  The  National  Salt  Company  is  now  supplying  Savannah  with  its  salt  It 
makes  such  prices  as  are  necessary  to  meet  competition,  not  only  there  but  elsewhere, 
whether  the  competition  comes  from  abroad  or  from  home.  The  prices  received  by 
the  National  Salt  Company  at  the  point  of  production  are  lower  than  the  prices 
recdved  at  the  point  of  production  by  the  English  producers.     (260,  262.) 

There  has  been  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  American  farmers  in  favor  of  Ashton 
salt  for  dairy  puri)oses.  They  have  tried  poor  grades  of  American  salt  and  have  con- 
cluded that  all  mdea  of  American  salt  are  poor,  and  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
of  buying  the  finest  of  English  salt  The  amount  of  English  salt  now  imported  is 
very  small.  A  little  goes  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points  and  is  used  for  pack- 
ing meats  for  export    On  this  there  is  a  rebate  of  duty.     (261,  262.^ 

2.  Exportaii(mr— prices  lower  than  domestic,— Mr.  WnrrE  says  that  his  company  has 
been  exporting  a  little  salt  to  the  West  Indies  and  a  very  little  to  London,  though 
that  is  lixe  carrying  coals  to  Newcastie.  He  has  just  received  his  first  order  from 
Japan  for  a  cargo.  The  price  on  this  c«»rgo  is  based  on  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton. 
The  price  is  aTOut  15  per  cent  less  than  the  current  price  in  San  Francisco.  (260, 
262.) 
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VI.  THE  WAXiL-PAPEB  COMBINATION. 

A.  History  of  combination.— 1.  History  generally.— ^t.  Burn,  president  of 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  business  condi- 
tions in  the  wall-i>aper  manutacture.  For  30  years,  he  says,  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper  have  combined  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  uniform  prices  and  terms  of 
credit.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  was  a  simple  agreement  on  a  schedule  of 
prices  and  terms.  There  was  no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  agreement,  yet  it  was 
fairly  well  observed  for  several  years.  The  hard  times  that  prevailed  after  the  panic 
of  1873  caused  so  intense  a  competition  for  business  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
agreement,  and  it  was  finally  at»ndoned.  There  was  an  open  market,  with  depre- 
ciation of  prices  and  unprofitable  business.  Two  of  these  simple  agreements  existed 
before  1880,  one  lasting  for  2  or  3  years  and  one  for  not  more  than  a  year. 

About  the  year  1880  a  pool  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association.  Nearly  every  factorjr  in  the  country  was  included, 
and  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained  at  a  very  high  point.  Each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment had  to  furnish  security  for  the  performance  of^his  contract.  A  commissioner 
was  appointed  with  authority  to  inflict  fines,  in  his  discretion,  upon  men  who  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  The  commissioner  always  had  money  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  all  the  factories,  and  if  a  fine  was  not  paid  he  simply  charged  it  up;  yet 
the  security  given  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  transactions, 
and  forfeiture  of  it  would  not  have  caused  great  hardship  to  any  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  penalties  proved  insu£Bicient  to  hold  the  manufacturers  to  their  agreement. 
They  sold  goods  at  less  than  schedule  prices  and  failed  to  report  the  sales  to  the 
association.  The  diminution  of  profit  Dy  cutting  prices  was  perhaps  less  than  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  into  the  pool  on  account  of  these  sales  if 
they  had  dealt  honestly.  These  unfair  practices  increased,  and  finally  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  association.  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  high  prices,  there  was 
no  CTowth  of  outside  competition  during  this  period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  the  associated  manufacturers  increased  considerably. 

During  the  next  5  years  there  was  an  open  market;  prices  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  several  manufacturers  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Bum  does  not  remember  any 
Allures  among  wall-paper  manufacturers  in  this  period  of  sharp  competition;  but 
several,  about  4  out  of  25  or  26,  gave  up  the  fight,  closed  their  factories,  and  sold 
their  machinery.  The  more  progressive  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  prospered 
throughout  this  period.  The  situation  was  very  hard  upon  the  dealers.  A  dealer 
who  had  $5,000  worth  of  goods  in  his  store  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  asso- 
ciation found  that  they  were  worth  perhaps  only  $2,500,  and  prices  kept  decreasing 
further  from  year  to  year.  Under  such  conditions  dealers  found  it  very  hard  to  make 
anything  or  even  to  avoid  actual  loss.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  the  desire  of  dealers 
for  more  stable  prices  as  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  increase  their 
profits  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  consolidation. 

The  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  formed  in  1892.  Most  of  the  manufac- 
turers said  at  the  time  that  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  new  company 
earned  enough  to  pay  them  the  same  profits  that  they  had  been  earning  for  several 
years.  Their  gooa  faith  in  this  is  shown,  Mr.  Bum  thinks,  by  their  rerasing  to  list 
the  stock  upon  the  stock  exchange,  and  so  preventing  speculation  in  it.  The  manu- 
facturers  believed  that  consolidation  would  bring  about  savings  that  would  in  them- 
selves give  a  substantial  profit.  Acting  on  this  theory,  the  company  as  one  of  its 
first  acts  reduced  prices  10  per  cent.  The  business  of  the  first  year  yielded  profits 
about  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  individual  manufacturers  had  previously  earned. 
The  reduced  profit  was  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  prices,  the  expense  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  inability  to  effect  during  the  first  year  the  economies  that  were 
contemplated. 

As  one  of  its  economies  the  company  decided  to  dispense  with  the  middleman,  or 
jobber,  and  offer  its  ^ods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers.  It  established  branches 
m  most  of  the  lai^  cities  and  reduced  prices  still  furtlier,  with  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing to  the  public  me  profits  that  had  been  earned  by  the  jobber.  The  company  also 
closed  some  small  factories  with  a  view  to  concentrating  the  output  in  the  others. 
The  discontinuance  of  these  factories  threw  out  of  employment  a  number  of  persons, 
not  workmen,  but  men  occupying  higher  positions,  who  were  able  to  interest  capi- 
talists in  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  The  jobbers,  from  whom  the  trade  had 
been  taken  away,  also  encouraged  the  growth  of  competition,  and  were  able  imme- 
diately to  give  a  large  amount  of  trade  to  the  new  factories.  This  movement  was 
aided  by  the  popular  antagonism  to  laree  corporations, or  "trusts."  Under  these 
conditions,  and  under  the  weight  also  of  the  general  depression  of  business  in  1893 
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and  1894,  the  compan>r  earned  no  money  during  its  second  year.  Further  economies 
enabled  it  to  earn  the  interest  on  its  detJenture  stock  in  its  third  year.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  company  absorbed  one  of  its  large  competitors,  reversed  its  policy  of  not 
selling  to  jobbers,  and  succeeded  in  earmng  about  as  much  as  the  individual  ractories 
eamea  before  the  combination.  New  competition  sprunff  up,  however,  and  the 
earnings  in  the  fifth  year  were  nominal.  The  advisability  of  dissolving  the  company 
was  now  seriously  discussed. 

The  new  ketones,  however,  thought  that  the  competition  of  the  old  manufac- 
turers as  individuals  was  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  the  combination.  Says  Mr. 
Bum:  **  They  realized  that  if  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  should  dissolve, 
and  the  former  owners  of  its  factories  enter  the  field  once  more  as  individuals,  the 
older  factories,  with  their  greater  experience  and  resources,  would  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  new  fectories.'*  The  new  manufacturers  therefore  made  over- 
tures for  a  consolidation  of  all  interests.  A  new  company  was  formed,  called  the 
Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  which  bought  the  product  of  all  the  factories,  and 
by  this  means  was  able  to  make  substantial  profits.  There  was  no  restriction  on  the 
output  of  the  several  plants,  '*but  as  each  of  these  concerns  had  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  in  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  put  in 
more  than  they  expected  to  draw  out."  The  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall 
Paper  Ck>mpany  in  its  first  year  caused  new  factories  to  start.  To  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  prosperity  the  products  of  these  new  factories  were  also  taken;  and  the 
knowled^  that  a  new  concern  could  at  once  obtain  a  market  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  still  more  factories.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Continental  Wsul  Paper  Com- 
pany it  proved  impossible  to  hold  the  jobbers  to  their  agreements  as  to  prices.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  best  to  dissolve  both 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  and  the  National  Wall  Papjer  Company. 

The  Ck>ntinental  Wall  Paper  Company  had  no  property  rights  in  any  mctory,  and 
the  liquidation  of  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  case  was  different  with 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company.  After  much  effort  practically  every  stockholder 
was  induced  to  agree  to  an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  company  without  the  disas- 
trous proceeding  known  as  a  receivership.  The  majority  of  the  factories  were  bought 
back  by  their  original  owners  and  business  proceeded  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Burn  exhibits  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for  its  dissolution.  In  the  agree- 
ment for  dissolution,  the  several  stockholders  made  the  directors  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  dissolution,  authorizine  them  to  do  everything  **  that  the  company  or  the 
security  holders  might  or  could  do  with  respect  to  the  property  and  assets  of  the 
company,''  and  in  particular  authorizing  them,  as  individuals,  to  buy  such  x>ortions 
of  the  property  of  tne  company  as  they  might  please  from  the  board  of  trustees,  on 
such  terms  as  could  be  agreed  on.     (282-286,  288-292,  294,  296-300.) 

2.  CapUalizalian  and  dividends, — Mr.  Burn  states  that  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  $30,000,000  common  stock  and  $8,000,000  deben- 
ture stock.  The  debeoiture  stock  had  no  voting  rights,  and  was  simply  an  obligation 
of  the  company.  It  was  issued  in  payment  for  the  tangible  assets  of  the  plants 
bought.  The  common  stock  was  issued  on  the  basis  of  earning  power.  The  profits 
of  the  concerns  consolidated,  for  the  single  year  preceding  the  consolidation,  were 
ascertained  by  chartered  accountants.  Tnese  profits  multiplied  by  16  gave  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  amount  of  the  tangible  assets  for  which  debenture  stock  was 
issued  was  deducted,  and  common  stock  was  issued  for  the  remainder.  The  agree- 
ment for  the  dissolution  of  the  company  shows  that  nearly  $28,000,000  of  common 
stock  was  outstanding,  and  $7,418,100  of  debenture  stock.  The  stock  was  takeu 
entirely  by  the  venders.    There  were  no  underwriters  or  promoters.     (288, 296.) 

To  insure  the  good  will  which  the  company  bought,  its  predecessors  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  sale  never  to  engage  again  in  the  wall-paper  business  except  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  They  were  also  obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust 
for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.     (291. ) 

No  aividends  were  ever  paid  on  the  capital  stock.  All  the  earnings  were  paid  in 
interest  on  the  debenture  stock.     (300. ) 

3.  ExUM  ofccmlrol. — Mr.  Burn  thinks  that  the  company  must  at  one  time  have 
controlled  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  that  at  the  end  of  its  existence, 
when  it  was  operating  with  the  Continental  VVall  Paper  Company,  it  was  probably 
doing  fully  60  per  cent.     (300,  303. ) 

B.  Economies  and  effects  of  combination.— 1.  FreighL—'M.T,  BuitNsays 
that  his  company  made  some  savings  in  freight  when  it  established  its  own  jobbing 
branches,  by  sending  goods  to  central  points  in  car  lots,  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
water  rates  in  the  summer.     (303.) 
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VI.  THE  WAliL-PAPEB  COMBINATION. 

A.  History  of  combination.— 1.  History  generally,— ^Ir,  Burn,  president  of 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  business  condi- 
tions in  the  wall-paper  manufacture.  For  30  years,  he  savs,  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper  have  combine<l  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  uniform  prices  and  terms  of 
credit.    The  first  of  these  arrangements  was  a  simple  agreement  on  a  schedule  of 

g rices  and  tenns.  There  was  no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  agreement,  yet  it  was 
lirly  well  ol)8er\'ed  for  several  years.  Tne  hard  times  that  prevailed  after  the  panic 
of  1873  caused  so  intense  a  competition  for  business  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
agreement,  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  There  was  an  open  market,  with  depre- 
ciation of  prices  and  unprofitable  business.  Two  of  these  simple  agreements  existed 
before  1880,  one  lasting  for  2  or  3  years  and  one  for  not  more  than  a  year. 

About  the  year  1880  a  pool  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association.  Nearly  every  factorjr  in  the  country  was  included, 
and  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained  at  a  very  high  point  Each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment had  to  furnish  security  for  the  performance  oi^his  contract  A  commissioner 
was  appointed  Ydth  authority  to  inflict  fines,  in  his  discretion,  upon  men  who  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  The  commissioner  always  had  money  in  his  hands 
belonging^  to  all  the  mctories,  and  if  a  fine  was  not  paid  he  simply  charged  it  up;  yet 
the  security  given  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  transactions, 
and  forfeiture  of  it  would  not  have  caused  great  hardship  to  any  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  penalties  proved  insuflScient  to  hold  the  manufacturers  to  their  agreement 
They  sold  goods  at  less  than  schedule  prices  and  failed  to  report  the  sales  to  the 
association.  The  diminution  of  profit  by  cutting  prices  was  perhaps  less  than  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  into  the  pool  on  account  of  these  sales  if 
they  had  dealt  honestly.  These  unfair  practices  increased,  and  finally  led  to  the 
abajidonment  of  the  association.  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  high  prices,  there  was 
no  growth  of  outside  competition  during  this  period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  the  aasociatea  manufacturers  increased  considerably. 

During  the  next  5  years  there  was  an  open  market;  prices  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  several  manufacturers  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Hum  does  not  remember  any 
failures  among  wall-paper  manufacturers  in  this  period  of  sharp  competition;  but 
several,  about  4  out  of  25  or  26,  gave  up  the  fight,  closed  their  factories,  and  sold 
their  machinery.  The  more  progressive  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  prospered 
throughout  this  period.  The  situation  wajs  very  hard  u{)on  the  dealers.  A  dealer 
who  had  $5,000  worth  of  goods  in  his  store  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  asso- 
ciation found  that  they  were  worth  perhaps  only  $2,500,  and  prices  kept  decreasing 
further  from  year  to  year.  Under  such  conditions  dealers  founa  it  very  hard  to  make 
anything  or  even  to  avoid  actual  loss.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  the  desire  of  dealers 
for  more  stable  prices  as  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  increase  their 
profits  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  consolidation. 

The  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  formed  in  1892.  Most  of  the  manufac- 
turers said  at  the  time  that  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  new  company 
earned  enoujjh  to  pay  them  the  same  profits  that  they  had  been  earning  for  several 
years.  Their  gooa  faith  in  this  is  shown,  Mr.  Bum  thinks,  by  their  renising  to  list 
the  stock  upon  the  stock  exchange,  and  so  preventing  speculation  in  it.  The  manu- 
facturers believed  that  consolidation  would  bring  about  savings  that  would  in  them- 
selves give  a  substantial  profit  Acting  on  this  theory,  the  company  as  one  of  ita 
first  acts  reduced  prices  10  per  cent.  The  business  of  the  first  year  yielded  profits 
about  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  individual  manufacturers  had  previously  earned. 
The  reduced  profit  was  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  prices,  the  expense  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  inability  to  effect  during  the  first  year  the  economies  that  were 
contemplated. 

As  one  of  its  economies  the  company  decided  to  dispense  with  the  middleman,  or 
jobber,  and  offer  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buyers.  It  established  branches 
m  most  of  the  large  cities  and  reduced  prices  still  further,  with  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing to  the  public  the  profits  that  had  been  earned  by  the  jobber.  The  company  also 
closed  some  small  factories  with  a  view  to  concentrating  the  output  in  the  others. 
The  discontinuance  of  these  factories  threw  out  of  employment  a  number  of  persons, 
not  workmen,  but  men  occupying  higher  positions,  who  were  able  to  interest  capi- 
talists in  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  The  jobbers,  from  whom  the  trade  had 
been  taken  away,  also  encouraged  the  growth  of  competition,  and  were  able  imme- 
diately to  give  a  large  amount  of  trade  to  the  new  factories.  This  movement  was 
aided  by  the  popular  antagonism  to  large  corporations, or  "trusts."  Under  these 
conditions,  and  under  the  weight  also  of  the  general  depression  of  businesB  in  1893 
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and  1894,  the  coinpan}^  eamerl  no  money  during  its  sei^ond  year.  Further  economies 
enabled  it  to  earn  the  interest  on  itu  debenture  sUxik  in  its  third  year.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  company  absorbed  one  of  ito  Large  competitorn,  revenknl  ite  policv  of  not 
selling  to  jobbers,  and  8uccee<le<l  in  earning  about  as  mui*h  as  the  indiviaual  uctories 
earned  before  the  combination.  New  competition  sprung  up,  however,  and  the 
earnings  in  the  fifth  year  were  nominal.  The  adviflabiuty  of  dissolving  the  company 
was  now  seriously  discussed. 

The  new  factories,  however,  thought  that  the  competition  of  the  old  manufac- 
turers as  individuals  was  more  to  be leared  than  that  of  the  combination.  Says  Mr. 
Bum:  ''They  realized  that  if  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  should  dissolve, 
and  the  former  owners  of  its  factories  enter  the  field  once  more  as  individuals,  the 
older  factories,  with  their  greater  experience  and  resources,  would  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  new  factories.*'  The  new  manufacturers  therefore  made  over- 
tures for  a  consolidation  of  all  interests.  A  new  company  was  formed,  called  the 
Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  which  bought  the  product  of  all  the  factories,  and 
by  this  means  was  able  to  make  substantial  profits.  There  was  no  restriction  on  the 
output  of  the  several  plants,  ''but  as  each  of  these  concerns  had  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  in  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Companv  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  put  in 
more  than  they  expected  to  draw  out.*'  The  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall 
Paper  Company  in  its  first  year  caused  new  factories  to  start.  To  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  prosperity  the  products  of  these  new  factories  were  also  taken;  and  the 
knowled^  that  a  new  concern  could  at  once  obtain  a  market  encouraged  the  build- 
ing of  still  more  factories.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany it  proved  impossible  to  hold  the  jobbers  to  their  agreements  as  to  prices.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  best  to  dissolve  both 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  and  the  National  Wall  Pajjer  Company. 

The  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  had  no  property  rights  in  any  uu;tory,  and 
the  liquidation  of  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  case  was  different  with 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company.  After  much  effort  practically  every  stockholder 
was  induced  to  agree  to  an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  company  without  the  disas- 
trous proceeding  known  as  a  receivership.  The  majority  of  tne  mctories  were  bought 
back  by  their  original  owners  and  business  proceeded  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Bum  exhibits  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  National  Wall 
Pftper  Company,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for  its  dissolution.  In  the  agree- 
ment for  dissolution,  the  several  stockholders  made  the  directors  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  dissolution,  authorizing  them  to  do  everything  "  that  the  company  or  the 
security  holders  might  or  could  do  with  respect  to  the  property  and  assets  of  the 
company,"  and  in  particular  authorizing  them,  as  individuals,  to  buy  such  portions 
of  the  property  of  the  company  as  they  might  please  from  the  board  of  trustees,  on 
such  terms  as  could  be  apped  on.     f  282-286,  288-292,  294,  296-300. ) 

2.  OotpUdlization  and  ckmdends, — Mr.  Burn  states  that  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  $30,000,000  common  stock  and  $8,000,000  deben- 
ture stock.  The  debenture  stock  had  no  voting  rights,  and  was  simply  an  obligation 
of  the  company.  It  was  issued  in  payment  for  the  tangible  assets  of  the  plants 
bought.  Tne  common  stock  was  issued  on  the  basis  of  earning  power.  The  profits 
of  the  concerns  consolidated,  for  the  single  year  preceding  the  consolidation,  were 
ascertained  by  chartered  accountants.  Tnese  pronts  multipUed  by  16  gave  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  amount  of  the  tangible  assets  for  which  debenture  stock  was 
issued  was  deducted,  and  common  stock  was  issued  for  the  remainder.  The  agree- 
ment for  the  dissolution  of  the  company  shows  that  nearly  $28,000,000  of  common 
stock  was  outstanding,  and  $7,418,100  of  debenture  stock.  The  stock  was  taken 
entirely  by  the  venders.    There  were  no  underwriters  or  promoters.     (288, 296.) 

To  insure  the  good  will  which  the  company  bought,  its  predecessors  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  sale  never  to  engage  again  in  the  wall-paper  business  except  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  They  were  also  obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust 
for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.     (291. ) 

No  dividends  were  ever  paid  on  the  capital  stock.  All  the  earnings  were  paid  in 
interest  on  the  debenture  stock.     (300. ) 

3.  Extent  ofc<mtroL — Mr.  Burn  thinks  that  the  company  must  at  one  time  have 
controlled  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  that  at  the  end  of  its  existence, 
when  it  was  operating  with  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  it  was  probably 
doing  fully  60  per  cent.     (300,  303. ) 

B,  Economies  and  effects  of  combination*— 1.  J^^^.~Mr.  BuBNsays 
that  his  company  made  some  savings  in  freight  when  it  established  its  own  jobbing 
branches,  by  sending  goods  to  central  points  in  car  lots,  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
water  rates  m  the  summer.     (303.) 
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2.  Closing  of  plants. — ^Mr.  Burn  states  that  there  was  an  actual  economy  in  the 
closing  of  some  of  its  smaller  plants,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  hostility  that 
was  aroused.  Some  of  the  trade  that  had  gone  to  each  of  these  factories  went  to 
other  factories  of  the  company,  but  some  went  to  outsiders.  Men  who  had  held 
responsible  positions  in  these  factories,  and  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  closing  of  them,  were  active  in  starting  new  factories  in  competition  with  the 
company.     (284,292.) 

3.  Traveling  men.— Mr.  Burn  states  that  his  company,  so  far  from  decreasing  the 
number  of  traveling  men,  increased  it.  The  salesmen  were  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  factories  with  which  they  were  connected,  but  the  appointment  of  them  was 
confirmed  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  the  directors 
exercised  a  supervision  over  them  all  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  covering  of  ter- 
ritory by  different  individuals.     (292,  301.) 

4.  Middlemen. — Mr.  Burn  thinks  that  the  attempt  of  the  oompanv  to  dispense  with 
middlemen  or  jobbers  and  to  sell  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  ail  buyers  reduced 
its  sales,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  actual  falling  off  was  due  to  this 
cause  and  how  mucn  to  the  general  depression  of  the  period  1893  and  1894.  Mr. 
Bum  does  not  think  that  the  middleman  can  be  dispensed  with  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness. For  convenience  sake,  surrounding  dealers  will  patronize  him,  and  he  is  needed 
and  useful.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  the  jobbers 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  business  by  the  company's  policy  encouraged  new  facto- 
ries to  start  and  strengthened  and  profited  by  the  prejudice  of  the  public  against 
"trusts."     (283,284,292.) 

6.  JSKferf  on  competUors^Local  price  cutting. — ^Mr.  Burn  says  that  the  existence  of 
his  company  was  an  advantage  to  its  competitors.  Its  price  was  definite  and  uni- 
form, and  the  competitors  could  get  a  little  under  it  and  make  one  price  in  one  place 
and  another  price  in  another.  Tne  larger  company  could  not  undertake  individual 
competition,  but  had  to  give  everybody  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  figures.     (295. ) 

6.  Efect  on  labor. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  the  independent  factories,  before  his  com- 
pany was  formed,  usually  ran  about  9  months  in  a  year — sometimes  10  and  some- 
times not  over  7.  In  1894  the  factories  were  shut  down  longer  than  usual.  At  the 
end  of  that  season  the  skilled  workmen  demanded  an  agreement  for  continuous 
employment  for  11  months.  This  was  granted.  The  next  year  it  was  demanded 
ana  granted  again.  The  next  year  12  months'  employment  was  demanded  and 
obtained,  and  the  year  after  that  12  months'  employment,  with  increased  compen- 
sation. Mr.  Bum  seems  to  regard  the  lengthened  period  of  employment  as  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturers,  somewhat  as  higher  wages  would  be.     (293.) 

Mr.  Bum  believes  from  his  experience  that  industrial  combination  is  an  aid  to 
labor  in  enforcing  its  demands.  The  workmen  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  dividing  them  among  a  larger  number.  The  unions 
are  more  likely  to  strike  throughout  the  whole  trade  when  there  is  a  combination 
than  when  there  is  none,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of  skilled  labor 
required  for  1  factory  than  that  required  for  20  factories.  Wages  were  very  largely 
increased  during  the  existence  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  besides  the 
prolonging  of  the  annual  term  of  employment.  Mr.  Bum  implies,  nowever,  that  the 
outside  companies  had  to  make  similar  concessions,  and  he  says  ''the  demand  and 
competition  for  the  services  of  these  men  helped  to  enforce  the  demands  that  the 
workingmen  made  upon  us."  He  believes,  however,  that  if  there  is  no  new  consol- 
idation and  the  open  market  continues  there  will  have  to  be  modifications,  either  in 
the  period  of  employment  or  in  the  wa^es  paid.  No  such  modifications  have  yet 
taken  place  since  the  company  was  dissolvea.     (285,  293,  302. ) 

€•  Sundry  conditions  of  the  Industrjr.— 1.  Probability  of  new  combinor 
turn. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  there  is  a  constant  desire  among  many  manufacturers  in 
his  line  to  try  some  other  form  of  consolidation,  but  he  does  not  think  it  probable 
that  any  such  attempt  will  go  through.  He  does  not  think  that  any  manufacturer 
who  has  had  8  years  of  experience  with  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could 
be  tempted  to  go  into  anotner  combination.  He  might  sell  out  if  the  price  were 
lai^  enough,  but  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be  an  active  participant     (300.) 

2.  Capital  needed  to  compete. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  to  estaolish  one  of  the  larger  class 
of  wall-paper  factories  would  need  at  least  $500,000  or  $600,000,  including  plant  and 
running  capital.  A  wall-paper  manufacturer  can  turn  his  capital  only  about  once  a 
year.    Yet  a  man  could  start  in  the  business  in  a  small  way  on  $10,000.    (294, 301. ) 

3.  Materials  and  prices. — Mr.  Burn  says  that  the  raw  paper  used  in  the  business  is 
made  by  the  same  mills  that  make  news  print  paper.  It  is  now  bought  from  the 
International  Paper  Company;  it  can  not  be  bought  elsewhere.  The  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper  decreases  me  profits  of  the  business.  It  does  not  enable  wall-paper 
manufacturers  to  get  more  for  their  goods.    (295, 296. ) 
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4.  Schools  of  design. — Mr.  Burn  doclares  that  the  pchools  of  design  do  not  turn  out 
any  deeignera  who  are  of  value  in  his  burinesR.  "Every  manufacturer  ifl  dismayed 
wlien  he  sees  one  of  those  people  come  to  phow  him  aeeigns.**  A  designer  of  the 
better  class  must  liave  a  technical  cnlucation  in  architecture  to  start  with,  and  must 
know  the  classes  of  decorations  to  1)6  applied  to  different  kincts  of  architecture.  Then 
he  should  b^in  as  a  decorator  and  fresco  painter,  and  have  a  good  course  in  actual 
decoration.    The  idea  of  teaching  ladies  designing  is  all  rubbish.     (302. ) 

5.  Copyrights  and  desian  patents. — Mr.  Burn  states  that  wall-paper  derigns  are  not 
generally  copyrighted,  because  new  designs  are  put  out  every  year,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
would  not  make  much  difference  if  a  aesign  were  copied  a  year  after  it  was  pro- 
duced. Some  manufacturers  get  design  patents.  The  value  of  this,  Mr.  Bum  thinks, 
is  simply  in  the  effect  which  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  design  is  patented  may 
have  upon  the  customer.  The  manufacturer  is  probably  able  to  get  a  little  more  for  it. 
(287.) 

6.  Tarijl^. — ^Mr.  Burn  asserts  that  the  tariff  on  wall  paper  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  Very  little  paper  is  imported  or  exported, 
and  very  little  would  be  imported  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  The  manuucturers 
would  not  fear  the  removal  of  it.     (295. ) 

Vn.  THE  TOBACCO  C0MBIKATI0H8. 

A.  Detcrlptlon  of  toofltneM*— Mr.  Dukb  says  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  manufactures  all  forms  of  tobacco,  except  cigars  and  plug  tobacco.  It  has 
probably  a  hundred  different  brands  of  cigarettes,  having  stopped  the  manufacture 
of  only  those  brands  taken  over  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  The  manufacture 
of  the  Admiral  cigarette  was  discontinued,  because  there  was  no  demand  for  it  The 
company  controls  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cigarette  business  of  the  country.  It  has 
recently  commenced  buying  toba(x;o  in  Wisconsin.  It  also  uses  Connecticut  tobacco 
for  wrappers.     (317,  318,  329. ) 

The  Continental  Tobacco  Company  makes  plug  and  smoking  tobacco.  It  manu- 
factures from  50  to  75  brands  of  plug  tobacco,  and  does  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  prob- 
ably 60  per  cent,  of  the  plug-tobacco  business  of  the  country.     (317,  318,  329. ) 

Mr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  CJompany,  an  independent 
concern,  says  that  this  company  manufactures  all  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing 
plug,  cut  plug,  and  granulated  tobacco.  The  company  sells  throughout  the  United 
States  so  far  as  possible,  but  the  most  of  its  busmess  is  done  in  tne  New  England 
States.    It  exports  only  to  a  slight  extent.     (305. ) 

B.  Organization  and  eapltallasation  of  companle*.— Mr.  Duke, 
president  of  the  American  and  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  $70,000,000,  of  which  $14,000,000 
is  preferred  stock  and  $56,000,000  common  stock.  Of  the  common  stock,  $54,500,000 
has  been  issued.  The  original  capitalization  of  the  company  was  $25,000,000,  which 
was  increased  to  $35,000,000,  and  then  to  $70,000,000.  Mr.  Duke  submits  the  annual 
report  of  the  company  for  the  year  1900,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities.  Its  net 
earnings  for  the  year  were  $6,302,498.02.  Of  this  amount,  $1,120,000  was  paid  in 
dividends  on  preferred  stock,  $180,834.20  was  paid  in  interest  on  scrip,  $3,270,000 
was  i)aid  in  dividends  on  common  stock,  and  the  balance  was  passed  to  the  surplus 
account     (317,331,332.) 

Mr.  Duke  gives  the  capitalization  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  as 
$100,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  is  preferred  stock  and  $50,000,000  common. 
About  $1,000,000  of  each  is  still  unissued.  There  are  no  relations  between  the 
American  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  except  that  the  American  owns 
quite  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  Continental  company.  The  officers  are  all  dif- 
ferent, with  the  exception  of  the  president.     (317. ) 

Mr.  Duke  states  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  owns  35  per  cent  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  35  percent  of  the  stock  ot  the  American  Cigar  Company. 
The  capitalization  of  this  company  is  $10,000,000,  general  stock.     (3290 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  in  most  cases  the  tobacco  combinations  make  agreements 
with  the  persons  selling  out  their  business  to  the  combination  that  they  shall  not  go 
into  the  tobacco  business  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Sometimes  a  consideration 
is  given  for  this  agreement  when  the  plant  is  purchased.  A  great  many  of  the  men 
who  sold  out  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  were  given  high  offices  for  a  time. 
(307.) 

Mr.  Ddke  also  says  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  buying  properties, 
usually  buys  the  brand  and  the  good  will,  and  requires  the  vendors  to  agree  not  to 
go  into  the  buaineBS  again  for  10  or  15  years,  in  some  cases  20  years.    (323.) 
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€•  Eeonomiet  of  eomtolnatlon.— Mr.  DrKs  says  that  the  main  advanta^ 
of  industrial  cHjnibinationfl  in  found  in  the  combination  of  talent.  There  are  oertam 
advantages  in  buying  some  Hupplie^  in  large  qiiantitie»,  sucli  as  labels,  etc.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  in  marketing  goo<l8.  It  is  not  neci^ssary  to  keep  so  many  salesmen 
in  proportion  to  the  business  done.  Advertising  can  be  done  to  better  advantage; 
busmesB  can  be  more  concentrated,  and  the  number  of  styles  or  brands  can  be  reduced. 
It  is  not  ix)ssible  in  the  tobacco  business  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  goods  to 
any  great  extent  through  the  closing  of  factories.     (327,  328. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  different  plants  of  the  tobacco  combinations  are  man- 
aged by  employees,  and  are  therefore  not  as  economically  managed  as  they  would 
he  if  managed  by  owners.  The  combinations  may  have  some  advantages  over  the 
independent  companies  in  freights,  though  they  are  not  supposed  to  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  act.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  tobacco  business  to  ship  ^oods  from  the 
plant  situated  nearest  to  the  vendee,  because  all  of  one  brand  is  made  in  one  factory. 
The  companies  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  things  more  cheaplv,  but  in  buying  raw 
material  they  have  no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  nave  very  expensive 
offices  and  omcers.  In  all  probability  the  advertising  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  costs  as  much  as  the  a^re^te  advertising  of  the  constituent  companies 
cost,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Contmental  sells  practically  all  the  brands  which 
were  manufactured  by  the  separate  companies.  Some  saving  is  probably  made 
through  a  reduction  in  the  numoer  of  traveling  salesmen;  yet,  so  long  as  independent 
companies  are  continually  springing  up,  the  combinations  have  to  keep  salesmen  in 
the  field.     (309,310.) 

D.  Metliodt  of  c^mpetitioil. — 1.  Exdimve  contracts  with  dealers. — Mr. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  says  that  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  has  made  arrangements,  orally^  with  practically  all  the  jobbers 
throughout  New  England  to  give  them  an  extra  discount  on  condition  that  they  do 
not  handle  the  goods  of  certain  other  manufacturers.  At  the  banning  jobbers  were 
allowed  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  tobacco,  and  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent 
was  given  to  those  jobbers  who  agreed  not  to  liandle  tobacco  made  by  new  companies. 
Later  the  proposition  was  changed  and  jobbers  were  given  a  profit  of  but  1  cent  a 
pound,  while  those  who  refusea  to  handle  independent  goods  got  5 J  per  cent  extra 
discount.  At  this  t>ne  the  limitation  was  made  that  they  should  not  handle  goods 
manufactured  by  a.-y  company  which  had  started  since  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  was  organized,  and  should  not  handle  any  new  brands  manufactured  by 
any  company  other  than  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  No  jobber  can  do  busi- 
ness on  1  cent  a  pound,  and  therefore  the  making  of  these  arrangements  with  jobbers 
by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Companv  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  inde- 
pendent companies  to  do  business  in  New  England.  The  Continental  Company  sells 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  tobacco  sold  in  New  England,  and  jobbers  could  not  do 
business  profitably  without  handling  Continental  goods.  One  firm,  which  had 
been  handling  the  goods  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  and  which  had 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  goods,  refused,  a  few  days  after  it  had  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  treasurer  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  to  con- 
tinue to  handle  them.  Many  of  the  jobbers  who  have  refused  to  handle  the  United 
States  company's  goods  have  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to  handle  them,  but  dared 
not  do  so,  and  Mr.  CampbelPs  information  concerning  the  proposition  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  has  come  directly  from  these  jobbers.  A  few  jobbers  have 
been  altogether  cut  off  from  getting  the  Continental  company's  brands,  because 
of  their  independence.  The  company  has  refused  to  sell  them  goods.  (306,  307, 
311,  314.) 

At  first  the  damage  done  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  throt^h  exclusive 
contracts  made  by  the  Continental  company  was  quite  serious.  The  United  States 
company  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  effect  to  a  certain  extent  by  hard  work.  It 
has  not  made  the  progress,  however,  which  it  would  have  made  if  there  had  been  no 
such  contracts.     (312. ) 

The  United  States  Tobacco  Company  has  never  offered  any  special  inducements  to 
jobbers  on  condition  that  they  deal  exclusively  in  goods  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Campbell  knows,  no  such  contracts  have  l)een  made  by 
any  of  the  independent  companies.  The  United  States  company  has  one  fixed  price 
list,  and  is  not  afraid  of  competition.     (317.) 

Mr.  Landstreet,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  presents 
an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  states  that 
the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  member  was  informed  by  a  transportation  agent 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  by  a  r^ular  salesman  of  the  same  com- 
panv  that  if  the  firm  would  agree  to  exclude  from  its  stock  and  refuse  to  handle  any 
goods  made  by  any  other  manufacturer  than  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  it 
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would  be  allowed  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  from  the  prices  which  were  thereafter  to 
be  fixed  an  the  prices  of  tol)acco  to  jobbers.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  enter 
into  this  a^^reement  the  Continental  Toljacco  ComDany  refused  to  fill  onlers  for 
goods,  and  the  firm  was  informed  that  the  company  nad  coucIucUmI  that  it  was  not 
to  its  interest  to  maintain  business  relations  with  the  firm.  Other  jobbers  of  tobacco 
in  New  Bedford  who  previousfy  dealt  in  the  goods  of  other  tobacco  manufacturers 
than  the  Continental  do  not  now  keep  the  goods  of  these  manufacturers  for  sale. 
Mr.  Landstreet  presents  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  states  that  because  of  his  refusal  to  exclude  the  goods  of  other  tobacco  manu- 
facturers he  had  to  pay  an  advanced  price  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company's 
goods,  the  price  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  being  such  that  he  could  not  sell  the 
goods  to  retailers  at  a  profit 

Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston, 
which  states  that  in  April,  1900,  H.  D.  Kingsbury,  the  treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Dula, 
third  vice-president  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  visited  the  tobacco  job- 
bers and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  England  and  notified  them  that  thereafter  the 
jobbers  could  purchase  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  at  a  price 
upon  which  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  could  make  2  centsper  pound; 
but  that  if  they  would  agree  to  exclude  from  their  stock  all  plug-tobacoo  goods  of 
manufacturers  who  had  begun  business  since  the  formation  of  the  Continental  com- 
pany the  Continental  company  would  give  them  an  extra  discount  of  3  per  cent 
upon  all  Durchases.  The  affidavit  states  that  later  the  prices  were  changed  so  that  a 
profit  of  out  1  cent  a  pound  was  allowed,  and  a  discount  of  5}  per  cent  was  allowed 
to  those  dealers  who  excluded  from  their  stock  all  plug-tobacco  goods  of  new  con- 
cerns, all  new  brands  of  old  concerns,  and  all  goods  of  certain  designated  old-estab- 
lished concerns.  It  is  impossible  for  the  tobacco  jobbers  to  do  business  at  a  profit 
with  an  allowance  of  only  I  cent  a  pound.  The  largest  retail  tobacco  dealers  in  New 
England  were  also  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and 
informed  that  if  they  would  refuse  to  handle  the  goods  of  other  manufacturers  the 
Continental  would  put  them  on  its  "subjobbers  list,'*  which  would  entitle  them  to 
buy  from  the  jobbers  at  a  less  price  than  their  competitors  by  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  a  copy  of  a  circular,  issued  by  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  offering  a  discount  of  5i  per  cent  on  purchases  *  *  under  certain  conditions ' ' 
previously  made,  and  says  that  the  dealer  to  whom  this  circular  was  sent  stated  that 
the  conditions  referred  to  were  that  he  should  deal  exclusively  in  the  goods  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company.  Mr.  Landstreet  also  presents  a  circular  sent  out  by 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  stating  that  it  will  decline  to  fill  orders  from  any 
customer  in  the  New  England  States,  excepting  Massachusetts,  who  sells  or  offers  to 
sell,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an^  of  the  listed  brands  of  tol)acco  manufactured 
by  the  company  at  less  than  the  prices  appearing  in  the  jobbers'  selling  price  list. 
Mr.  Landstreet  suggests  that  Massachusetts  was  excepted  because  a  bill  had  passed 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  which  it  was  thought  would  prevent  the 
Continental  company  from  making  agreements  for  the  exclusion  of  the  goods  of  other 
manufacturers  as  a  condition  of  bandlini^  its  own.  Mr.  Landstreet  presents  a  list 
of  dealers  who  have  been  cut  off  from  dealing  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  because  of  their  handling  the  goods  of  other  manufacturers.     (332-338.) 

Mr.  Landstreet  says  that  through  the  making  of  these  contracts  the  independent 
manufacturers  have  oeen  prevent^  from  marketing  their  goods.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  output  of  the  American  and  Continental  companies  amounts  to  between  75  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country.  Mr.  Landstreet  does  not  believe,  however, 
that  they  manufacture  75  per  cent  of  the  output,  but  they  do  manufacture  enough  to 
give  them  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business  in  certain  localities.     (339. ) 

In  one  locality  every  jobber  excluded  the  goods  of  the  independent  manufacturers. 
The  Continental  Tobacco  Comoany  sells  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  plug  tobacco 
sold  in  New  England,  and  it  takes  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  continue  to 
handle  the  independent  goods,  though  in  most  localities  some  one  man  is  found  who 
is  determined  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealers  who  entered  into  the  exclusive  con- 
tracts deal  secretly  in  the  goods  of  other  companies.  All  the  firms  which  deal  in 
independent  goods  continue  to  deal  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental  company, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  successful  tobacco  business  without  keep- 
ing some  of  the  Continental  brands.  They  buy  the  Continental  brands  secretly 
wherever  they  can.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Landstreet  has  never  consulted  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  reference 
to  proceeding  against  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  case.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Duke  says  that  neither  the  American  nor  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
offers  special  terms  to  dealers  on  condition  that  they  handle  the  companies'  gqoQB 
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exclusively;  nor  has  this  been  done  by  agents  under  authority  of  the  companies. 
Price  lists  are  sent  to  dealers,  and  it  is  ^uSl  on  the  lK)ttom  of  tlie  list  that  no  agent 
has  any  right  to  change  any  conditions  fixed  by  the  price  list.  At  one  time  the 
American  Tol)acco  Company  gave  dealers  a  larger  commission  for  handling  its  goods 
exclusively,  but  that  policy  was  abandonee!  some  >'^ars  ago.  The  companies  do  not 
rely  on  the  jobber  to  make  the  market  for  their  goods;  tney  rely  on  the  demand  of 
the  consumer,  and  Mr.  Duke  does  not  know  of  a  single  jobfcler  in  New  England  who 
is  not  handling  everybody's  goods  for  which  there  is  any  demand.  Exclusive  con- 
tracts with  dealers  by  their  competitors  would  not  prevent  the  companies  from  get- 
ting their  goods  distributed.  If  one  dealer  did  not  keep  the  brand  called  for  by  the 
consumer,  the  consumer  would  go  to  a  dealer  who  did.  The  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  has  endeavored  to  persuade  dealers  in  New  England  to  sell  tobacco  on  a 
basis  of  2  cents  a  pound  profit.  It  did  this  at  the  solicitation  of  the  jobben. 
(321,330.) 

Mr.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  denies  any  knowledge  of 
the  issuance  of  any  circular  letter  to  dealers  on  the  part  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  offering  them  special  terms  on  condition  that  they  handle  only  its  goods. 
The  jobbing  house  of  which  Mr.  Lee  is  president  has  perhaps  as  many  independent 
goods  as  it  nas  goods  of  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  and  has 
never  been  asked  to  make  exclusive  contracts.     (340,  341.) 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  at  one  time  the  American  Tobacco  Company  gave  a  rebate  to 
jobbers  if  certain  fixed  prices  were  maintained.  This  system  had  been  followed  by 
some  of  the  separate  companies  which  were  absorbed  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  jobbers  are  very  favorable  to  this  system.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  that  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on  staple  goods,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  coSee, 
etc.  On  staple  articles  competition  is  strong,  and  there  is  a  universal  demand  from 
the  jobbers  for  the  large  manufacturers  to  protect  them  in  a  reasonable  profit  The 
large  manufacturer  probably  gains  when  ne  protects  the  jobber,  but  if  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  jobber's  profit  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  market- 
ing his  goods.  The  jobber  has  in  a  measure  helped  to  build  up  the  trade,  and  as  a 
rule  manufacturers  try  to  work  in  harmony  witn  him  and  to  maintain  a  profit  for 
him.  In  some  States  the  jobbers  are  maintaining  a  very  good  organization  of  their 
own,  and  are  maintaining  a  profit  on  staple  articles  independently  of  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers.     (341,  342.) 

2.  Local  price  cutting— brands. — Mr.  Landstreet  says  that  the  price  of  one  brand  of 
cigarettes  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while  the  same  brand  of  cigarettes  is  sold  in  the 
State  of  New  York  at  a  much  higher  price.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  New  York  have 
bought  cigarettes  of  this  brand  in  Virginia  and  shipped  them  to  New  York.  The 
price  in  New  York  ranges  from  |1.65  to  |2.50.  At  Wilson,  N.  C,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent cigarette  company.  The  Wells- Whitehead  Company,  which  manufactures 
the  Carolina  Bright  Cigarette.  This  company  claims  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  cut  cigarette  prices  because  of  its  competition.  The  price  of  $1.50  per 
1,000,  with  a  2  per  cent  discount  off,  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax.     (337. ) 

Mr.  Duke  says  that,  at  times,  in  order  to  introduce  certain  brands,  prices  have 
been  cut  very  low.  That  is  only  one  method  of  introducing  a  brand,  used  instead  of 
spending  money  for  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  for  bill  posters.  A  cheap 
price  is  made,  and  dealers  are  left  to  do  the  advertising  and  work  up  the  market  for 
themselves.  Battle  Ax  plug  was  at  one  time  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound,  under  a  6- 
cent  tax.  American  Beauty  cigarettes  are  selling  in  North  CaroHna  for  $1.50  per 
thousand,  with  2  per  cent  off  for  cash,  although  the  revenue  tax  per  thousand  is 
$1.50.  Since  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  the 
cigarette  business  has  shrunk  nearly  two-fifths,  and  the  company  is  making  a  test  to 
see  whether  a  price  which  will  permit  the  selling  of  20  cigarettes  for  5  cents  at  retail 
will  bring  back  the  business.  With  a  54-cent  tax  the  company  could  sell  cigarettes 
at  $2  a  thousand,  or  even  less,  and  make  a  profit.     (319,  328. ) 

Mr.  Duke  a.^ds  that  in  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  not  a  matter  of  competition  with  some- 
body else.  Goods  are  sold  and  demanded  by  the  public  by  brands.  The  consumer 
does  not  ask  for  tobacco;  he  asks  for  a  particular  brand.  Whoever  makes  the  brand 
best  liked  by  the  consumer  will  get  the  ousiness.  The  selling  of  one  particular  brand 
of  cigarettes,  for  instance,  at  no  profit  by  the  company  would  not  prevent  the  inde- 
pendent operator  from  getting  his  brand  on  the  market.  The  company  would  have 
to  sell  all  the  brands  at  no  profit  in  order  to  do  that.     (320, 326.) 

Mr.  Campbell  also  says  tnat  in  the  tobacco  business  the  brand  itself  is  a  valuable 
asset.  When  a  brand  becomes  known  and  the  consumer  becomes  acquainted  with 
it  he  calls  upon  the  dealer  fur  it,  and  a  brand  with  an  established  reputation 
increases  sales  materially.     (307.) 
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E.  SflTeet  of  eomblnation  on  the  toliacoo  grower.— Mr.  Oamtobll 
nys  that  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  tobacco  is  sold  mostly  on  the  warehouse 
floor  at  auction.  The  planter  brings  his  tobacco  by  waoon  to  the  warehouse.  It  is 
put  out  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.     (305  ) 

Besides  the  independent  companies  which  manuliacture  tobacco,  there  are  leaf- 
tobacco  dealers  who  sell  to  independent  factories,  and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco,  who 
are  buying  tobacco  in  competition  with  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  com- 
panies. Formerly  leaf  dealers  bought  for  the  Japanese  market,  but  now  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  controls  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  Japan.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  materially  cutting  down  the  prices  of  the  grades  of  toliacco  that  are 
exported  to  Japan.  Purchasers  for  the  British  market  proc!ure  their  supplies  in 
North  and  Soutn  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  but  neither  the  pun^hasers  for 
the  British  market  nor  the  purchasers  for  European  governments  are  competitors  to 
any  great  extent  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  because  they  buy  different 
grades.  The  foreign  buyers  buy  mostly  dark  tobacco,  while  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  buys  only  bright  tobacco.     (312,  313. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  the  formation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  com- 
pelled the  larmers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolines  to  be  content  with  greatly  reduce<i 
prices,  especially  upon  cutters.  For  that  grade  the  farmer  does  not  now  realize  more 
than  half  the  price  he  received  when  the  several  companies  componing  tlie  American 
Tobacco  Company  were  com|)eting  with  each  other  on  the  warehouse  floors.  Almost 
the  only  competition  now  is  from  exporters,  and  that  amounts  to  practically  noth- 
ing. Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  \)een  driven  out  of  business  lK)th  in  NTiivinia  and 
in  North  Carolina  because  the  companies  for  whom  they  Ixxight  or  to  whom  they 
sold  have  gone  into  the  combination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tol)acco  uKe<l  by  the 
Continental  comimny  is  hurley  tobacco.  The  low  grades  have  continued  at  good 
prices,  but  the  prices  of  the  finer  grades  have  been  very  much  reduced.  Last  year 
the  acreage  in  North  and  South  Carolina  was  unquestionably  retluced  30  to  40  per 
cent;  but  even  with  that  short  crop  prices  did  not  go  high.  Had  there  been  no 
American  or  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the  farmers  would  have  receive<l  twice 
the  price  they  did  receive.  Bright  wrappers,  that  in  1894  were  selling  on  the  ware- 
house floor  at  from  $60  to  $75  per  hundred  pounds,  have  sold  at  from  $30  to  $40  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  independent  companies  can  buy  leaf  tobacco  at  as  low  prices 
as  the  Continental  or  the  American  Tobacco  Company  so  long  as  the  present  system 
of  selling  tobacco  at  auction  continues.  No  one  company  can  control  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  exclusively  for  its  own  benefit.     (308,  313. ) 

Mr.  DcTKB  thinks  his  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  buying  raw  materials, 
because  of  the  large  amount  which  they  have  to  buy.  The  small  manufacturer  can 
pick  up  bargains.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  put  the  price  of 
tobacco  down  to  a  point  where  the  farmer  can  not  make  money,  because  if  that  is 
done  the  &rmer  will  grow  poorer  tobacco.  There  is  no  object  in  beating  down  the 
farmer,  because  the  companies  can  get  a  profit  without  that  If  there  were  not  a 
sinele  competitor  in  the  neld  they  would  still  pay  a  good  price  for  tobacco.  ( 326, 327. ) 
Mr.  Duke  adds  that  tobacco  growing  in  this  country  nas  increased  during  the  last 
10  years  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  in  some  parta  of 
Tennessee,  where  previously  they  did  not  grow  tobacco  at  all,  there  are  now  laige 
growers.  The  increase  has  come  largely  through  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 
although  the  trade  in  cigarettes  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half  during  the  last  3  years  on 
account  of  the  increase  m  the  tax.  The  consumption  of  cigarettes,  however,  has  not 
decreased,  because  everybody  has  a  package  of  paper  and  a  package  of  tobacco  and 
makes  his  own  cigarettes.     (326,) 

F.  lAbor  organlzattoni  in  the  tobacco  trade.— Mr.  Duke  says  that 
the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  do  not  care  whether  or  not  their 
employees  poin  a  union,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  companies  have 
never  discriminated  against  union  labor.  They  have  no  objection  to  organization, 
though  they  do  not  propose  to  have  their  employees  lay  down  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  toe  factories.  Rules  for  running  their  own  affairs  are  all  right  The 
employees  are  entitled  to  have  something  to  say  in  r^rd  to  wa^  and  hours  of 
work.  The  companies  have  never  refus^  to  confer  with  any  employees  that  came 
to  them  for  conference.     (323, 324. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  relations  between  the  United  States  Tobacco  C/om- 
pany  and  its  employees  are  pleasant.  The  employees  belong  to  the  International 
Tobacco  Workers'  Union.  The  advisory  board  of  the  union  in  each  section  fixes  a 
schedule  of  wages,  which  schedule  is  confirmed  by  the  international  Ix^ard.  This 
schedule  is  then  offered  to  the  company  and  the  company  agrees  to  it.  Ten  hours 
are  a  woiidng  day,  though  the  company  can  employ  men  overtime  by  paying  extra. 
The  wages  paid  range  from  $3  to  $12  per  week.  About  two-thirds  of  tne  employees 
are  men.     (315. ) 
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0.  Prices. — 1 .  Effect  of  combination, — ^Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  formation  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  not  affected  the  prices  of  plug  tobaoco  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  prices  on  it  to  the  dealer  have  been  dinerent  in  dinerent  sections  of  the 
country.     (307,312.) 

Through  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  of  giving  2  cents 
a  pound  to  jobbers  and  a  special  discount  to  those  who  would  refuse  to  handle  out- 
side goods,  the  company  has  maintained  a  limited  price  in  New  England.     (310. ) 

Mr.  Duke  sa\^s  that  the  prices  of  cigarettes  are  about  the  same  as  when  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  CJompany  was  organized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  revenue  tax 
per  thousand  has  been  increa^  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.     (318,  326.) 

2.  Effect  of  taxation. — Mr.  Duke  states  that  the  Star  brand  of  plug  tobaoco,  which 
was  sold  for  50  cents  a  pound  by  I^eggett  &  Myers,  under  a  6-cent  tax,  is  now  being 
sold  at  the  same  price  under  a  12-cent  tax.  The  company  is  making  a  little  less 
profit,  the  dealer  is  making  less,  and  the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  hid  toracco,  because 
the  6  cents  could  not  come  off  any  one  of  the  three.  Prices  for  the  same  brand  are 
uniform  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  with  allowances  for  difference  in  freight 
(318,  325.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  price  of  tobacco  to  the  consumers.  Formerly 
a  consumer  got  2  ounces  of  tobacco  for  5  cents.  After  the  tax  was  changed  the  con- 
sumer got  only  1 J  ounces  for  5  cents.  On  some  brands  the  consumer  was  made  to 
pay  the  entire  additional  tax;  on  others  this  was  not  the  case.  The  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  July  1  by  20  per  cent  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  d^er.    Prices  to  the  consumer  will  remain  the  same.     (309. ) 

H.  Cigarettes. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  cigarettes  are  less  injurious  than  cigars, 
because  purer  and  better  tobacco  is  used  in  them.  Opium  is  not  used  in  any  form  in 
manufacturing  tobacco  by  his  companies.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  cigarette  is  due 
partly  to  the  paper  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  bright  tobacco,  which  possesses  little 
substance,  is  used.     (326.) 

Adverse  legislation  has,  in  some  instances;  reduced  the  number  of  cigarettes  con- 
sumed, but  it  has  not  affected  the  consumption  very  much.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  sales,  but  this  has  been  due  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  tax  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  per  1,000.  The  decrease  of  sales,  however,  has  not  meant  a  decrease 
of  consumption;  for  now  the  consumer  buys  the  paper  and  the  tobacco  and  manu- 
factures his  own  cigarettes.     (320,  326.) 

Mr.  Duke  says  cigarettes  are  mostly  made  by  machinery,  and  that  the  same 
machines  are  used  in  foreign  countries  as  here.  The  patents  have  run  out,  and 
anybody  who  cares  to  may  use  them.     (325. ) 

1.  Foreii^  trade  in  tobacco. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  has  established  four  factories  in  Australia,  shipping  all  the  leaf  tobacco 
from  this  country.  Factories  have  also  been  established  m  Canada.  In  Japan  the 
company  consolidated  with  a  Japanese  concern.  A  company  was  organizea  there; 
the  American  company  sold  its  business  to  the  new  company' for  one-naif  the  stock 
and  the  Japanese  concern  sold  its  business  for  one-half  the  stock.  Afterwards  the 
Japanese  company  sold  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  the  American  company.  The 
American  company  also  sells  goods  in  China  and  in  India,  though  no  factories  are 
established  there.  It  is  opening  up  business  in  all  European  countries,  except  where 
excluded  because  the  business  is  under  government  control.  In  Japan  the  Govern- 
ment controls  the  trade  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  factories  there  have  to  buy  the  leaf 
from  the  Government.  The  leaf  is  bought  in  North  Carolina  by  the  agents  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  company  sells  over  a  billion  cigarettes  a  year  in  foreign 
markets,  besides  those  that  are  made  in  the  factories  abroad.  The  factories  controlled 
by  the  American  company  in  Japan  make  about  8,000,000  a  day;  in  Australia  the 
output  of  the  company's  factories  is  about  200,000,000  a  year,  and  in  Canada  it  i3 
something  over  100,000,000  a  year.  The  only  wav  of  getting  into  the  English  market 
is  to  establish  factories  there,  because  of  the  discrimination  against  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  American  Tobacco  Companv  in  the  cigarette 
business  abroad  are  in  England.  They  buy  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
and  ship  it  to  England,  manufacture  cigarettes,  and  then  compete  in  all  the  foreign 
markets.  This  is  true  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  cigarettes.  There  is  some  competition 
from  Japan,  and  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  Egyptian  cigarettes  all  over  the  world. 

The  Continental  company  does  not  sell  much  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  plug 
tobacco  is  used  only  in  this  country.  The  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  has  mate- 
rially increased  the  demand  for  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  South,  and  the  operations  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  made  a  laree  market  for  North  Carolina  and 
Viirginia  tobacco.    All  the  trade  which  has  been  built  up  in  Japan,  and  which  amounts 
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to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  a  year,  has  come  from  the  efforte  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  company  has  exported  some  leaf  tobacco  to  the  Japanet^e  f tovem- 
ment.  The  purchase  of  American  totjacco  by  foreign  (lovemments  has  hwl  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  the  American  price.  The  poorer  grades  of  Ohio  tobacco  are  also 
exported.     (320,  322,  326,  327,  329. ) 

Mr.  Duke  declares  that  for  the  same  quality  of  goods  the  tobacco  companies  get  a 
higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  considering  the  tax  that  is  paid  here.  On  a  limited 
number  of  cigarettes  which  are  made  cheaply,  the  export  price  has  been  made  lower 
than  tJie  domestic  price  in  order  to  get  into  the  foreign  market.     (325. ) 

J.  Tariff. — Mr.  Duke  says  that  the  difference  of  wages  between  this  country  and 
others  is  such  that,  if  the  tariff  were  removed,  the  tobacco  companies  could  ship  the 
tobacco  to  foreign  countries,  manufacture  their  cigarettes  there,  and  ship  them  oack 
to  this  country  cheaper  than  they  could  manufacture  them  here.  The  companies 
will  make  their  eoods  wherever  they  can  make  them  most  cheaply.  If  the  tariff 
were  removed  and  they  could  manufacture  more  cheaply  in  some  other  country  and 
send  the  goods  into  the  United  States  they  would  do  so.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff 
could  be  met  by  the  manufacturer,  but  would  prove  injurious  to  the  workman  and 
to  the  producers  of  raw  material.  If  there  were  free  trade  in  leaf  tobacco  cigar 
material  would  be  nearly  all  imported.     (325,  328,329. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  tobacco  from  Cuba  would  not  come  into  competition  with 
the  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  a  different  kind  of  tobacco, 
but  it  would  probably  come  into  competition  with  Connecticut  tobacco.    (313. ) 

Vm.  AKEBIOAN  THBEAD  COMPANY. 

A.  Deftcrlptlon  of  batineM.-— Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  American  Threatl 
Gompanv,  says  that  the  American  Thread  Company  was  organizetl  to  unite  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  following  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knitting,  mending,  and  other 
cottons,  and  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of  cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twist- 
ing, dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  and  spool  making. 

Barstow  Thread  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  including  good  will  and  trade-marks 
of  Alex.  King  &  Co. 

Glasco  Yam  Mills  Company,  Glasco,  Conn. 

Glasco  Thread  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hadley  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Kerr  Thread  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

J.  O.  King  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Marrick  Thread  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

National  Thread  Company,  Mansfield,  Conn. 

Morse  and  Kaley  Manufacturing  Company,  Milford,  N.  H. 

E.  J.  W.  Morse  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Roddy  Thrwd  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Warren  Thread  Company,  Ashland,  Mass. 

The  William  Clark  Company,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

The  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

In  addition  to  cotton  threads  the  company  manufactures  also  cotton  yams.  Its 
output  of  sewing  thread  is  probably  a  little  less  than  one- third  of  the  output  of  the 
country.     (343,348.) 

B.  Orsonlzatlon. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  first  step  toward  the  organization 
of  the  American  Thr^ul  Company  was  the  securing  of  options  upon  the  different 
properties  which  were  afterwards  taken  over.  When  operations  reached  a  point 
where  the  consolidation  could  be  carried  through,  the  options  were  taken  up  and 
paid  for.  A  good  many  of  the  companies  that  sold  out  to  the  American  Thread 
Company  took  their  pay  half  in  money  and  half  in  bonds.  Some  took  all  money 
and  some  took  more  bonds  than  cash.     (353. ) 

The  prospectus,  a  copy  of  which  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  states  that  the 
options  of  the  various  properties  taken  over  by  the  American  Thread  Company 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  of  New  York,  and  that  he  resold  to  the 
company  at  a  profit,  out  of  which  he  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  and  incidental 
to  the  formation  of  the  company.     (363. ) 

€•  Capitalization. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American 
Thread  Company  is  $12,000,000,  being  $6,000,000  5  per  cent  cumulative  preferre<l 
stock  and  ^^,000, 000  common  stock;  of  which  there  has  been  issued  $4,890,475 
of  preferred  stock  and  S4,200,000  of  common  stock.  There  have  been  also  issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  r^  $5,798,000,  an  issue  of  $6,000,000  having  been  authorized. 
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The  aggregate  of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds  represents  about  the  valne  of  the 
tangible  assets  of  the  company;  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  stocks  in  trade,  etc. 
Common  stock  was  fixed  at  an  amount  which  it  was  thought  would  make  a  fair 
business.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  company,  taking  into  consideration  bonds, 
as  well  as  preferred  ana  common  stock,  is  larger  than  the  total  capitalization  of  the 
companies  which  went  into  the  combination.  Mr.  Hopkins  submits  the  company's 
balance  sheet  of  September  30,  1899,  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany at  that  date.     (343, 344, 355, 358. ) 

Tne  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  several  concerns  was  furnished  by  the  English 
Sewing  Cotton  Company,  and  that  company  owns  a  majority  of  the  preferred  and  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  J.  &  P.  Coats  took  $500,000 
of  the  preferred  stock.  Three  of  the  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Com- 
pany are  directors  in  the  American  Thread  Company.  These  3  directors  do  not  live 
in  tnis  country.     (353.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  understands  that  J.  A.  P.  Coats  own  about  $500,000  of  the  stock  of 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company.  The  stock  of  that  company  is  largely  distrib- 
uted and  IS  not  held  in  bulk  by  anyone.    (354.) 

D.  Earnings. — Mr.  Hopkins  savs  that  for  the  first  year  the  American  Thread 
Company,  besides  paying  the  diviaends  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  the  interest  on 
its  bonds,  paid  a  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock.  A  part  of  this  profit 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  cotton  was  bought  before  the  rise  in  price. 
Before  the  American  Thread  Company  was  formed  the  Merrick  Company  paid  aver- 
age dividends  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.     (358. ) 

E.  Reasons  for  combination.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  forming  the  American  Thread  Company  was  the  desire  to  avoid  ruinous 
competition.  There  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  different  companies,  and  some 
were  cutting  prices  in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  get  the  trade.  In  consequence  there  was 
a  very  low  profit,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  business.  Another  reason  was  the  fiact  that, 
by  putting  the  different  concerns  under  one  management,  an  immense  amount  could 
be  saved  both  in  the  disposal  of  the  product  and  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.     (346. ) 

F.  CJompetUlon. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  competition 
in  the  thread  industry,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  some  grades  of  thread 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Thread  Company  was  due  to 
outside  competition.  The  chief  competitors  of  the  American  Thread  Company  are 
the  Coats  Company,  the  Gardener-Hall  Company,  and  the  Wachusetts  Company, 
and  a  company  run  by  Isaac  Einhom.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  American 
Thread  Company  and  the  Coats  Company  is  two-thirds  of  the  thread  output  of  the 
country.  The  Coats  Company  includes  tne  Clarke  Company.  It  is  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration controlled  by  British  capitalists.  Although  the  Coats  Company  owns  stock 
in  the  American  Thread  Company  there  is  competition  between  the  two,  and  there 
is  no  agreement  in  respect  to  prices,  and  no  division  of  territory.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton-thread  industry  to  be  establishea  in  this  country.  A 
man  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  can  go  into  the  business.  There  are  very  few  patents. 
There  is  practically  no  importation  of  foreign  thread.  The  foreign  thread  companies 
have  established  factories  in  this  country.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  these 
factories  foreign  thread  was  imported.     (348,  350,  356.) 

O.  Economies  of  combination.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Thread  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  by  centndization 
of  management  and  of  manufacture.  Before  the  organization  the  different  concerns 
had  different  offices  and  stores  in  various  cities  all  over  the  country.  They  had 
employees  in  all  their  offices,  and  each  concern  had  traveling  salesmen.  By  oi^gani- 
zation  all  of  the  offices  in  each  city  were  united,  and  in  that  way  a  tremenaous  sav- 
ing was  made  in  rents  and  in  the  expenses  of  bookkeeping.  A  saving  has  been  made 
also  through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen.  The  new  company 
employs  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  employed  by  the  separate  concerns. 
An  immense  saving  in  advertising  has  been  made.  The  company  now  does  little 
advertising.  Previous  to  the  organization  free  spool  cabinets  were  tumished  by  the 
different  concerns  to  customers  who  bought  100  dozen  of  thread.  Now  these  cabi- 
nets are  chaiiged  for.  A  saving  has  also  been  made  through  reduction  of  the  stocks 
carried.  Formerly  each  concern  had  to  carry  100  different  colors,  kinds,  and  num- 
bers. The  stock  of  each  mill  has  b^n  reduced  almost  one-half.  Again,  each  mill 
makes  a  specialty,  and  that  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  by  having  the  machin- 
ery in  any  one  establishment  running  all  the  time  along  one  line.  A  saving  has  also 
b^n  made  in  the  buying  of  supplies.  Buying  in  larger  quantities  ^ves  an  advan- 
tage. All  the  cotton  supplies  are  bought  through  one  office  and  shipped  to  the  dif- 
ferent plants  as  wanted.    There  is  one  man  appointed  specially  as  buyer.    He  keeps 
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better  posted  and  probably  gets  better  prices  than  woald  have  been  obtainable  on 


theold  basis.    The  savinfi^  in  buying  is  at  Icflst  5  per  cent.     (346,  347. ) 
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The  producing  capacity  of  the  American  Thread  Company  is  just  about  the  same 
that  of  the  separate  concerns  was.    Two  or  3  small  concerns  located  in  out-of-the- 
places  were  closed  down,  but  some  of  the  machinery  was  sent  to  Willimantic 
some  of  it  to  Holyoke.     (347.) 

H.  EflTect  on  prices* — ^Mr.  Hopkins  savs  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company  the  prices  of  some  of  the  brands  were  lowered^  and  none  of 
the  j)rice8  were  raised  until  the  price  of  raw  materials  went  up.  The  finished  product 
was  increased  in  price  by  about  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials. The  change  in  price  was  made  in  December,  1899,  the  average  increase  being 
about  10  per  cent  Since  that  time  some  of  the  prices  have  been  reduced.  The 
price  of  cotton  yam  was  put  up  also  when  the  price  of  cotton  went  up.  Mr.  Hopkins 
submits  a  copy  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  American  Thread  Company  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  announcing  the  change  in  prices.     (348,  352,  357.) 

I.  ImproTement  In  quality*— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that,  although  the  price 
of  thread  has  remained  stationary,  the  thread  is  of  better  quality.  The  same  grade 
of  thread  which  was  formerly  bought  for  5  cents  per  spool  can  be  bought  to-day  for 
3  cents  per  spool.    (359. ) 

JF.  Effect  on  retallert.~Mr.  Hopkins  bk^tb  that  selling  arrangements  have 
been  somewhat  simplified  by  reason  of  the  combination,  in  that  retailers  have  con- 
centrated more  on  the  brands  of  thread  that  are  best  known,  although  all  the  different 
brands  are  put  out  now  just  as  they  were  under  the  old  compames.  Each  brand, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  localizes  itself.    (359. ) 

K.  Relatloni  with  employees*— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  American 
Thread  Company  has  never  had  any  trouble  from  strikes.  The  effort  at  all  times 
has  been  to  keep  in  harmonious  relations  with  employees,  pay  them  a  fair  price,  and 
see  to  it  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  serve  ^thfally.  The  company  pays  its  workmen 
weekly  in  cash.  At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  the  company  has  factoi^  tenements  sufficient 
to  accommodate  about  one-eiehth  of  the  persons  employed  there.  At  Williipantic, 
Conn.,  it  has  tenements  for  about  one-half  the  labor  employed  there.  These  tene- 
ments were  built  in  1865,  and  were  built  because  at  that  time  it  was  impossible  for 
the  employees  to  get  tenements.  The  houses  have  been  kept  in  repair  and  supplied 
with  all  modem  improvements.  The  company  makes  no  profit  out  of  its  rents  and 
would  be  glad  to  seu  the  tenements.  At  Holyoke,  for  a  tenement  with  6  or  8  rooms, 
the  rent  is  $5  a  month,  with  free  fuel.     (345,  349,  350. ) 

Ij.  Bfationalltjr  of  employeea.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  employees  of  the  American  Thread  Company  are  French  Canadians; 
the  others  are  mostly  native-bom  Americans.    (350. ) 

H.  Home  oimemlilp  by  employee*.— Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  nearly  all  of 
the  overseers  and  superintendents  and  a  great  many  of  the  dresser  tenders  own  their 
own  h ouses.  The  so-called  common  laborers  do  not  get  enough  wages  to  build  houses, 
though  some  of  those  who  work  by  the  day  own  their  own  houses  and  many  of  them 
have  money  in  the  bank.    (360. ) 

W.  Usages. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  wages  of  the  women  who  work  by  the 
day  range  from  $1  to  |1.50;  the  wages  of  the  men  from  $1.50  to  |2.50.  The  women 
who  do  piecework  make  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  da  v.  There  are  not  many  men  who 
work  by  the  piece.  Men  and  women  do  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  comijany  the  wages  of  the  pieceworkers  have  not  varied  much,  but 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  pay  of  dresser  tenders,  overseere,  and  superin- 
tendents. The  company  has  always  paid  a  definite  rate  of  wages  and  has  not  adopted 
a  sliding  scale  or  tned  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  or  anvtning 
of  that  kind.  The  rate  of  wages  in  tne  thread  industry  has  advanced  gradually  but 
constantly  during  the  past  50  years.     (345, 346, 349. ) 

O.  Hours  of  Isibor. — In  Massachusetts  the  employees  of  the  company  work  58 
hours  a  week;  elsewhere  60  hours  a  week.  The  company  does  not  employ  Sunday 
labor.  The  employees  work  on  an  avera^  nearly  300  days  in  a  year.  The  matter 
of  the  number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  working  day  should  be  permitted  to 
regulate  itself.     (345,346.) 

P.  Tarflll — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  thread  would 
practically  drive  the  thread  manufacturing  business  out  of  this  country.  Thread 
would  then  be  made  in  England  and  sent  here,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  labor 
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there  ^ts  jnst  one-half  what  it  does  here,  and  the  raw  material  is  just  as  cheap. 
American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  at  all.  This  would  not  be  true  to  as 
great  an  extent  of  cotton  yam  as  of  cotton  thread,  because  not  nearly  so  much  labor 
proportionately  goes  into  yam  as  into  thread.  The  American  laborer  in  the  thread 
milk  is  more  efficient  than  the  English  laborer.  For  certain  parts  of  the  work  pay- 
ment is  made  by  the  piece,  however,  and  in  such  cases  the  English  manufacturer 
pays  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  American  manufacturer. 

Sir.  Hopkins  considers  that  the  present  tariff  of  6  cents  on  every  1,200  yards,  which 
is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  oetween  40  and  50  per  cent,  is  just  about  equal  to 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  places 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  about  on  a  level.  He 
savs  elsewhere,  however,  that  about  one-half  the  cost  of  production  of  thread  is 
labor  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  production  of  yam  the  labor  cost  is  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  total.     (349-362.) 

<(.  Export  trade. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  there  is  no  export  trade  of  conse- 
quence in  thread.  Thread  could  not  be  exported  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers, except  in  the  case  of  some  qualitv  which  is  not  manufactured  abroad.  The 
retail  price  of  a  200-yard  6-cord  spool  of  thread  is  4  cents  in  London  and  5  cents  in 
New  York.     (362.) 

IX.  THE  BAXnrO  POWDEB  OOMBINATIOK. 

A.  Organization,   capitalization,   and   extent  of  control.--Mr. 

Morris,  treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  submits  a  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws.     (397-404.) 

Mr.  Morris  says  tnat  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
$20,000,000,  of  which  110,000,000  is  6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000,000  is 
common  stock.  The  preferred  stock  is  on  the  market,  but  the  common  stock  is  held 
entirelv  by  the  people  who  were  originally  interested  in  the  company,  except  that 
possibly  about  9  per  cent  of  it  has  teen  given  to  their  friends.  Tnere  has  been  no 
general  sale  of  it  to  the  public.  The  entire  capitalization  of  the  companies  which 
united  to  form  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  very  much  smaller  than  its 
capitalization.  Those  companies  were  family  concerns,  and  the  value  of  the  business 
of  each  was  much  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  The  basis  of  a  capi- 
talization is  practically  the  earning  power  of  a  company,  and  therefore  any  amount 
on  which  the  business  is  able  to  pay  a  fair  profit  is  a  fair  capitalization.  The  names 
of  the  various  brands  of  baking  powder  manufactured  by  the  company  are  in  them- 
selves valuable  assets,  and  form  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization.  It  has  taken  over 
40  years  to  build  up  the  trade-marks.     (387,  388,  396.) 

If  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock  is  in  default  4  months,  $60,000  of  the  preferred 
stock  can  call  a  meeting,  elect  directors,  and  take  charge  of  the  business.  After  the 
preferred  stockholders  nave  taken  charge  of  the  business  the  voting  power  thereto- 
fore vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock  is  to  vest  and  remain  in  the  holders  of 
the  preferred  stock  until  all  arrearages  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  have 
been  paid  or  accumulated.  One  month  after  the  payment  of  the  defaulted  dividends 
upon  the  preferred  stock,  or  the  accumulation  of  net  eamines  equal  to  said  de&iulted 
dividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclusively  in  the  preferred  stock  shall 
cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be  restored  to  the  holders  of  common 
stock. 

No  mortgage  can  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  and  the  preferred  stock 
can  not  be  increased,  nor  the  companv  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other 
company,  nor  a  mortgage  placed  on  the  properties  of  any  of  the  companies  which 
united  to  form  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  outstanding,  in  case  the  company 
is  at  the  time  mans^ed  by  the  common  stock.  In  case  the  company  is  at  the  time 
managed  by  the  preferred  stock,  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  outstanding  must  be  secured  in  like  case.     (388,  398,  403. ) 

The  company  has  paid  dividends  regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum.  Mr.  Morris  prefers  not  to  say  whether  or  not  dividends  have 
been  paid  on  the  common  stock.  The  public  were  not  asked  to  take  any  of  that 
stock.     (388.) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  his  company  probably  produces  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  manufactured  in  the  country.  The  companies 
which  came  together  to  make  up  the  present  company  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, the  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  and  the  New  York  Tartar  Company. 
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Before  the  consolidation  these  companies  had  been  competitors.  The  company 
nuLDuiactures  three  brands  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  the  Clevelandy  the  Price, 
and  the  Royal.  There  are  probably  from  15  to  20  different  brands  of  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  brands  other  than  the  three  man- 
nfactoied  by  the  Royal  company  being  the  product  of  distinct  and  separate  concerns. 
The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  no  agreement  with  these  companies  in 
respect  to  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    (387. ) 

Mr.  Morrison,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associa- 
tion, says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  $20,000,000, 
of  which  $10,000,000  is  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  The  public 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  preferred  stock,  but  the  common  stock  is  reputed 
to  be  very  largely  held  by  Mr.  Zi^ler,  who  formed  the  combination.  The  compa- 
nies taken  into  the  combination  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  capitol, 
1160,000;  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital,  $500,000;  the  New  York  Tartar 
Company,  capital,  $80,000;  the  Tartar  Cnemical  Company,  capital,  $100,000,  and  the 
Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital,  $100,000;  so  that  the  total  capital  of  the 
companies  which  combined  to  form  the  new  corporation  was  $940,000.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  in  spite  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  the  sales  of  alum  bak- 
ing powder  to-day  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  while  the  nedes 
of  Royal  baking  powder  probably  do  not  exceed  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  at  the 
outside,  and  are  not  increasing.  There  are  three  or  four  very  large  manufacturers  of 
alum  and  alum-phosphate  baking  powders.  One  is  the  Southern  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Ricnmond.  It  is  probable  that  that  company  sells  as  much  baking 
powaer  as  the  Royal  company.     (882.) 

B.  Ainerlcan  Baking  Poivder  AMociation.— Mr.  Morrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  says  that  this  is  an  oisan- 
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ization  composed  of  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  in  the  production  of  which 
exsiccated  alum  is  used.  The  association  has  64  actual  members,  and  there  are  some 
524  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  who  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  it. 
The  association  represents  the  total  alum  baking  powder  interest  It  takes  no  inter- 
est  whatever  in  the  business  a£Eurs  of  its  members,  and  has  no  control  over  their 
product,  sales,  or  prices.  Its  chief  occupation  and  duty  is  to  defend  its  members 
against  the  hostile  attacks — outside  of  business  competition — which  are  made  by  the 
Hoyal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (364,  365. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 
(384,385.) 

Mr.  Kellet,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  submits  a  copy  of  the  blank 
used  in  making  application  for  membership  in  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation.    (709,  710.) 

€.  History  of  the  tMiking-poivder  Indnttrr.— Mr.  Morrison  says  that 
formerly  the  usual  method  of  leayening  bread  was  through  the  use  of  yeast  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  a  combination  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  would  throw  off  cai> 
bonic  acid  gas  the  same  as  yeast,  and  about  1867  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  was 
produced.  It  originated  in  the  drug  store  and  grew  from  the  mixing  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda  in  bulk.  About  25  years  ago  it  was  found  that  exsiccated  alum  was  an  acid 
ingredient  of  double  the  strength  of  cream  of  tartar  and  considerably  less  expensiye. 
Therefore  alum  baking  powder  began  to  be  manufactured.     (365.) 

D.  Materials  of  tMiklng  poivders.— 1.  Nature  and  effects.— ^r,  Morrison 
says  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  starch.  Alum  baking  powder  is  made  of  exsiccated  alum  and  an  equal 
amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  ana  starch.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  two 
kinds  of  baking  powder,  except  that,  as  a  liberator  of  gas,  alum  is  twice  as  strong  as 
cream  of  tartar.  When  the  chemical  reaction  produced  by  the  mixing  of  the  baking 
powder  in  the  dough  has  progressed  to  its  completion,  a  residuum  is  left  in  the  food, 
in  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  that  residuum  is  rochelle  salts.  In  the  case  of  alum 
the  residuum  is  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina;  there  is  no  alum  left  in  the 
food.    (365.;^ 

Ammonia  is  no  longer  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders,  though  it  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (380. ) 

The  Rumford  powder  is  a  pure  phosphate  powder.  It  is  made  of  granular  phos- 
phate, which  is  a  peculiar  kmu  . '  phosphate,  coyered  by  a  patent.  It  differs  from 
other  powders  containing  phosphate  in  the  fact  that  the  granular  character  of  the 
phosphate  prevents  reaction  between  the  phosphate  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
(379.) 

Mr.  Morrison  admits  that  in  one  or  two  instances  white  earth  has  been  used  in  the 
manofacture  of  alum  baJkii^  powder.     Upon  discovery  of  this  fact  the  American 
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Baking  Powder  AsBociation  immediately  passed  resolntions  condemning  the  prac- 
tice and  declaring  that  anyone  using  deleterious  suhstances  in  alum  haking  powders 
is  not  worthy  of  meinbersnip  in  the  association.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions.     ( 380. ) 

2.  Sources, — Mr.  Morrison  says  that  cieam  of  tartar  is  made  of  wine  lees,  known 
as  arfcol.  Originally  Italy  produced  the  lar^^  quantity  that  came  to  this  country. 
France  came  next  in  quantity  of  production;  Spain  next  The  importations  of 
aigol  for  the  last  2  years  would  average  22,000,000  pounds;  the  home  production 
does  not  exceed  half  a  million  pounds.  The  supply  of  aigol  is  limited  by  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  because  argol  is  a  by-product  Tne  total  production  of  argol  in  the 
world  is  about  44,000,000  pounds.     (365,  366. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  imported  from  Europe.  The  European 
output  is  about  70,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  about  40  per  cent  of  that  is  imported 
into  this  country.  Not  all  the  importations,  however,  go  into  baking  powder.  The 
Royal  Company  sells  cream  of  tartar  to  its  competitors,  and  perhaps  35  per  cent  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  made  by  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company  is  sold  to  concerns,  out- 
side of  the  Royal  Company,  which  manufacture  cream  of  tartar  baldng  powder. 
(396.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  alum  comes  from  bauxite,  a  species  of  white  earth  that  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  also  from  a  substance  known  as  cryolite. 
A  modest  quantity  comes  from  Greenland,  and  it  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country. 
.) 


E.  Prices  and  prollto  of  manafiietiire. — Mr.  Morris  says  that  sometimes 
the  retail  price  of  Royal  baking  powder  is  cut  to  28  cents,  while  at  other  times  it  is 
sold  for  50  or  60  cents  per  pound.  Alum  baking  powder  sells  all  the  way  from  5  to 
50  cents  a  pound.  Some  of  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  also  sell  on  the 
prize  system.  The  bulk  of  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
(388,  389.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  although  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar  has  constantly 
decreased  from  1882  to  the  present  time,  the  price  of  Royal  baking  powder  has 
remained  the  same.  The  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  previous  to  its  consolida- 
tion with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  sold  its  powder  for  $5  for  2  dozen 
pounds;  immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed  the  price  was  raised  to  $7.25 
for  2  dozen  pounds.  Alum  baking  powder  has  been  selling  at  a  constantly  decreas- 
ing price,  until  to-day  over  half  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  profit  on  the  whole  probably  does  not  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  alum-phosphate  baking  powder  (which  is  a  combination  of  alum,  phosphate, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  sold  from  20  cents  down  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Morrison  submits  a  price  list  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  issued  in  1882; 
also  a  circular  sent  out  by  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  Company  previous  to  its 
absorption  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (372,  373,  382.) 

Mr.  Morrison  states  that  Mr.  Ziegler,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  tes- 
tified in  1888,  in  a  suit,  that  the  profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  at  that 
time  (the  old  company)  were  $724,000  on  a  business  of  $2,400,000,  after  paying 
$86,000  in  salaries  to  three  men,  and  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  probably 
$500,000.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  Royal  baking  powder  does  not  exceed  12  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  per  pound  wholesale  is  38f  cents,  the  profit  being  26}  cents. 
If  tne  company  sells  12,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  gross  profit  Is  upward  of 
$3,000,000.  Out  of  that  salaries,  advertising,  and  legismtive  expenses  must  be 
paid,  as  well  as  dividends.  Mr.  Morrison  submits,  a  copy  of  an  extract  from  the 
Market  Journal  of  June  2,  1888,  eiving  an  account  of  the  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (374,  375. ) 

F.  l¥holeflomeneM  of  almn  baking  poivder.— Mr.  Morris  says  the 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  manufacturers  have  always  regarded  cream  of  tartar 
as  a  better  acid  for  baking  powder  than  alum.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  going  into  the  alum  business  if  they  want  to,  but  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 
Taking  it  all  around,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  maintains  the  standard  of 
its  baking  powders  better  than  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers,  because  it 
comjpounds  them  very  much  more  carefully.  The  Royal  Company  claims  that  alum 
bakmg  powders  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  consumers;  that  alum  remains 
in  the  bread  and  biscuit  after  they  are  baked.  The  chemists  claim  that  after  the 
bread  goes  into  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  restores  the  alum 
to  its  original  state  in  the  stomach.  The  great  mass  of  chemical  testimony  is  against 
alum  baking  powders.     (387,  389,  390. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  value  of  the  materials  of  alum  baking  powders  is 
about  one-sixth  the  value  of  the  materials  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders.    He 
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claims  that  the  fact  that  the  material  used  in  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  i» 
more  expensive  is  evidence  that  it  is  better,  because  if  it  were  not  better  the  com- 
pany would  not  pay  the  money  for  it     (396.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Societv,  says  that  as  far  back  as 
1879  eSorta  were  made  by  the  advocates  of  pure-food  legislation  to  discourage  the  use 
of  alum  in  baking  powders.  The  MaasachusettB  State  Board  of  Health  in  3  separate 
reports,  in  1883,  1884,  and  1888,  has  reported  against  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  pow- 
ders. Several  years  before  the  orsanization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  made  an  investisation  into  the  use  of 
alum  baking  powders,  and  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  biddera  for  supply  con- 
tracts for  any  department  of  the  United  States  Government  were  warned  a^amst  sub- 
mitting any  bids  that  included  food  stuffs  in  which  alum  was  an  ingredient,  as  no 
such  bids  would  be  considered.  Mr.  Morrison  states  that  no  Question  has  ever  been 
raised  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  hydrate  of  aluminum,  whlcn.  he  admits,  is  left  as 
a  residuum  in  bread  which  is  raised  with  alum  baki^  powder^  but^  in  The  Law 
and  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  b;^  Robinson  and  Cribbs,  a  series  ot  experiments 
are  cited  showing  that  biscuits  containing  alum  baking  powder  had  an  injurious  effect 
when  fed  to  dogs.  Sixtv-eiz  chemists  testified  before  the  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  use  of  alum  in  food  is  harmful.  Senator  Mason,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  states  that  the  only  fees  received  by  these  witnesses  were  the  statutory 
per  diem  sJlowances  for  mileage.  Mr.  Kelley  quotes  from  several  of  these  chemists, 
and  also  submits  copies  of  letters  written  by  a  number  of  physicians  in  Missouri 
stating  that  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  is  injurious.     (698-703. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  also  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  a  more  expensive  agent  than  alum, 
and  he  adds  that  it  takes  twice  as  much  of  cream  of  tartar  as  of  alum  to  liberate  the 
gas  from  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Alum  baking  powder,  therefore,  is  cheaper  than 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  has  double  the  strength.  The  Royal  Baking 
Powder  ComiMmy  found  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  powder  was  being  so  radically 
reduced  that  it  presented  a  competition  which  they  could  not  meet  commercially, 
lliey  had  so  reviled  alum  and  so  stamped  into  the  public  mind  the  impression  that 
it  was  harmful  that  they  could  not  change  and  manufacture  alum  bakins  powder. 
If  alum  baking  powder  is  proved  wholesome  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pubhc,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  field  within  a  reasonable  time.     (372,  373. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  declares  that  the  chemical  testimony  which  had  been  given  up  to 
the  time  of  the  oi^^ization  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  was,  as  a 
rule,  testimon]r  against  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  not  against,  the  use  of  food  prepared 
with  alum  baking  powder.  The  alum  bakine  powder  manufacturers  have  conducted 
physiological  experiments  and  have  found  that  alum  bakinff  powder  leaves  no 
residuum;  that  it  has  no  effect  on  the  system,  and  is  therefore  harmless.  The 
opponents  of  alum  baking  powder  have  not  presented  a  single  case  of  malnutrition 
or  physioloffical  disorder  m>m  alum  goods.  The  testimony  siven  against  alum  baking 
powder  in  the  test  case  in  Missouri  and  that  given  before  the  Senate  pure-food  com- 
mittee was  given  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
Every  ph  vsician  in  Richmond  has  signed  a  paper  stating  that  he  never  came  across 
a  case  of  mnctional  disease  which  he  could  trace  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder. 
Mr.  Morrison  presents  a  copy  of  a  paper  signed  by  phymcians,  stating  that  they  have 
never  found  a  case  of  dis^ue  or  death  which  was  due  to  the  use  of  alum  biddng 
powder.     (379, 383.) 

€!•  Methods  of  competition. — 1.  Advertinng, — Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  contracts  with  newspapers  to  publish  articles,  attack- 
ing alum  balong  powder,  as  pure  reading  matter.  It  has  also  contracted  that  these 
articles  shall  not,  at  the  date  of  publication  or  afterwards,  be  designated,  by  any  article 
or  advertisement  in  the  paper  in  which  they  appear,  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for, 
or  as  emanating  from  the  Boval  Baking  Powder  Companv.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  the  manufacturers  of  alum  ba^ng  powder  to  reply  to  them.  These  adver- 
tisements are  published  in  all  classes  of  newspapers,  and  are  published,  perhaps,  in 
a  majority  of  the  papers  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  a 
contract  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  with  the  Knoxville  Journal- 
Tribune  for  puro  reading  matter  advertisements.  He  submits  also  copies  of  reading 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune,  the  Rocnester  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald,  and  the  New  Orleans  Pres^terian;  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  from  the  Bible  Header  and  Sunday  Magazine  of  Richmond,  and  a 
copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (375-379. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  Roval  Baking  Powder  Company,  in  urging  the  sale  of  its 
bokiuff  powders,  finds  it  desiraole  to  expose  the  weak  points  of  its  opponents'  goods, 
and  advertifles  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injurious.    It  does  not  make  contracts 
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with  newspapers  to  exclude  the  advertisements  of  its  rivals,  except  to  the  extent 
that  its  rivals  shall  not  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's 
advertising  by  attacking  the  quality  of  its  ^oods.  It  does  not  have  any  contracts 
that  prevent  the  alum  people  from  defendmg  the  qualitv  of  their  own  goods,  and 
Mr.  Morris  does  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  would  refuse  to  publish  their 
advertisements. 

Referring  to  what  purported  to  be  a  contract  between  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  and  the  Knoxville  Journal-Tribune  for  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement 
as  pure  reading  matter,  Mr.  Morris  says  that  he  supposes  that  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  made  such  a  contract  He  does  not  think  that  the  provision  made 
in  that  contract  that  the  pure  reading  advertisement  shall  not,  at  the  date  of  p^ublica- 
tion  or  afterwards,  be  designated  or  classed  by  any  article  or  advertisement  in  that 
paper  as  an  advertisement,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as  emanating  from  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  would  prevent  the  alum  people  from  replying.  Wherever  the 
influence  of  the  alum  baking  powder  people  extends  the  Royal  Company  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  such  advertisements  as  it  wants.  The  papers  in  Richmond  refused  to 
publish  advertisements  which  the  company  wanted  published.     (390-393.) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  all  the  literature  attacking  alimi  bakmg  powders  which 
has  been  put  out  by  the  Royal  Company  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  so  that 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  send  alum  baking  powders  into  these  countries  the 
shipments  are  stopped  by  the  presentation  of  this  testimony.  Because  of  the  attacks 
on  alum  baking  powders  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  manufactur- 
ers of  alum  bakmg  powders  do  not  advertise.     (382. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers  can  advertise  their 
goods  and  are  doing  so.  There  are  plenty  of  papers  publishing  advertisements  of  the 
alum  bi^ng  powders.  The  New  York  World  has  published  an  advertisement  det- 
rimental to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  alum  baking  powder  people 
send  circulars  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Morris  submits  copies  of  circulars  which 
were  sent  out  by  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers.     (392. ) 

2.  National  nedUh  Asgociation, — Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  National  Health  Asso- 
ciation is  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  does  that  com- 
pany's work.  In  Missouri  it  sought  to  enforce  the  antialum  law,  and  sent  out 
pamphlets  to  grocers,  stating  the  danger  of  handling  alum  powder,  because  of  its 
unhealthfulness.  Its  publications  were  issued  from  offices  wnich  did  not  exist.  It 
claimed  that  it  contained  in  its  membership  representative  men  and  women  of  the 
State,  but  the  American  Baking  Powder  Company  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
member  of  the  society.  It  tried  to  contribute  and  could  not  find  a  treasurer.  It  has 
discovered,  however,  that  the  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Kelly,  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The 
National  Health  Society  was  represented  before  the  New  York  l^islative  committee 
by  Mr.  L.  Boardman,  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt,  who  admitted  that  he  was  under 
a  retainer  from  Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  shown  bythe  record  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  that  Mr.  Kelly  reports  to  Mr.  Rose,  president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company.     (368,  369. ) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  that  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  pure  food,  and  of  discouraging  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet  The  society  has  distributed 
a  quantity  of  pure-food  literature.  It  has  also  appeared  before  le^lative  committees 
and  State  boards  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  pure-food  laws  in  the  States  where 
they  do  not  already  exist,  and  the  enforcement  of  regulations  against  adulterants  in 
foods  in  the  States  in  which  such  laws  have  been  passed.  This  is  a  work  which  will 
develop  as  the  society  increases  in  strength  and  influence.  In  addition  to  working 
along  tne  lines  mentioned,  the  society  has  retained  counsel  to  appear  before  legis- 
lative committees  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maasachusetts.  Mr.  Kelley  sub- 
mits copies  of  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  National  Health  Society.  (694,  695,  700- 
709.) 

Mr.  Kelley  asserts  that  that  society  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  and  that  he  himself  is  not  and  has  not  been  employed  by 
or  connected  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (694. ) 

Mr.  Morris  says  that  there  is  such  an  or^mization  as  the  National  Health  Society, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City.  He  will  not  say  whether  or  not  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  it.  As  to  all  other  mat- 
ters, the  National  Health  Society  will  have  to  answer  for  itself.     (394, 395.) 

3.  Legislative  attacks. — ^Mr.  Morrison  says  that  Mr.  Zi^ler,  who  is  at  present  an 
active  man  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Companv,  origmated  the  attacks  on  alum 
baking  powders.  This  was  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company.  After  that  combination  was  formed  the  attack  on  alum  baking  pow- 
der was  continued.    The  fint  thing  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  t&x>ugh 
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the  Missouri  le^nslature  which  on  its  face  was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  poisons. 
The  bill  provided  that  it  nhould  be  unlawful  after  a  certain  date  to  use  arsenic,  calo- 
mel, bismuth,  ammonia,  or  alum  in  the  preitaration  of  foods.  The  alum  baking 
powder  manufacturers  did  not  realize  what  tne  provisions  of  the  bill  were  until  it 
became  a  law.  Inmiediately  after  the  passage  of  tne  law  31  manufacturers  of  Missouri 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Association  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  court  decided  that,  although  no  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  alum 
baking  powders  were  m  any  way  lees  wholesome  than  any  other  baking  powders,  yet 
the  l^islature  had  the  right  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  that  therefore  the  law  was  con- 
stitutional. In  October,  1899,  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  was  formed. 
Since  its  organization  it  has  killed  some  27  bills,  similar  to  the  Missouri  bill,  in  about 
16  or  18  different  States.  Missouri  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  bill  of  a  prohibitive 
character  against  alum  baking  powder  has  been  passed.  In  New  York  a  bill  similar 
to  the  Missouri  bill  was  killed  in  the  senate  and  immediately  introduced  in  the 
assembly.  This  year  in  New  York  a  pure-food  bill  was  introduced,  to  which  in  its 
original  form  there  was  no  objection.  When  the  bill  came  out  of  committee  it  had 
a  section  added  to  it,  making  it  like  the  Missouri  bill.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  antialum  bill  into  the  Missouri  legislature  the  newspapers  had  been  filled  with 
paid  written  matter  attacking  alum,  and  warning  people  against  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some substances  in  the  preparation  of  food,  such  as  oaking  powder  that  contained 
alum.  The  public,  it  was  said,  could  always  test  alum  baking  powder  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  cheaper.  When  the  papers  were  asked  to  publish  a  retraction,  they  replied 
that  they  could  not  do  so,  because  the  contracts  they  had  with  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  precluded  any  answer.  After  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court 
was  announced  the  association  offered  it  to  the  papers  at  the  highest  advertising 
rates,  but  they  would  not  take  it.  The  Post-Office  I>epartment  was  asked  to  take 
away  from  these  papers  the  privil^e  of  going  through  tne  mails  as  second-class  mat- 
ter, and  in  response  to  a  note  from  the  postmaster  the  papers  afterwards  accepted  the 
decision  at  highesLrates.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  an  extract  from  the  Missouri  deci- 
sion.    (366, 367, 369, 377, 386. ) 

When  it  was  attempted  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  antialiun  law,  gfeat 
opposition  was  encountered  from  the  National  Health  Society.  Finally  the  house  of 
representatives  passed  the  repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  105.  The  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  senate,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  stayed 
in  that  committee.  The  house  of  representatives  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  it 
had  done  all  in  its  power  to  pass  the  repeal,  and  that  the  people  must  hold  the  chair- 
man of  the  senate  committee  on  jurisprudence  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  After  it  had  been  voted  in  the  senate  that  no  further  business 
should  be  done,  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  present  a  report.  The  report  which  he  presented  had  been 
written  by  himself  and  had  not  been  considered  by  the  committee.  This  report 
recommended  that  the  repeal  bill  should  not  pass,  and  there  was  embodied  in  it  an 
attack  upon  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  this  report. 
(369-371.) 

Mr.  Morrison  adds  that  this  year,  after  the  antialum  bill  had  been  twice  defeated 
in  the  Arkansas  assembly,  it  was  found  that  a  similar  bill  had  been  introduced  into 
the  senate.  The  bill  was  not  passed.  Five  minutes  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
senate  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  the  bill  in  charge  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  make  a  report,  and  reported  an  attack  against  alum  baking  powder.  Mr. 
Morrison  submits  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  sen- 
ate, written  before  the  aidjoumment  of  the  senate.  The  statement  was  made  in  this 
letter  that  the  bill  would  not  pass,  as  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  aware  of 
the  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  of  the  object  which  it  sought 
to  accomplish.     (371, 372. ) 

Mr.  MoBRis  testifies  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Companv  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  paasage  in  Missouri  of  the  law  against  almn  baking  powders.  In 
New  York  and  in  other  States  where  bills  against  wum  baking  powders  have  been 
introduced,  it  has  tried  by  proper  means  to  further  such  bills.  In  New  York  it  had 
an  attorney  to  present  tne  matter  before  the  legislative  committee.  Mr.  Morris 
makes  the  charge  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  have  been  going  to  legislatures 
and  introducing  bills  against  alum  baking  powders  and  killing  them,  and  then  calling 
public  attention  to  the  number  of  States  which  have  rejected  bills  a^^ainst  alum  bak- 
mg  powder.  Mr.  Morris  has  no  evidence  of  this  fact,  but  states  it  as  his  behef. 
(S3,  394.) 

Mr.  KsLLEY,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  says  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  pure-food  bill  was  introduced  which 
included  in  its  provisions  a  prohibition  aimed  at  alum  baking  powder.  Mr.  George 
L.  FlandeiBy  the  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture,  informed  the  committee  which 
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had  consideration  of  the  bill  that  the  bill  was  prepared  in  his  office.  The  National 
Health  Society  appeared  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee  and  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  L.  Boardman  as  counsel.  Two  chemists  also  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  aivue  in  favor  of  the  bill,  both  of  whom  stated  that  they  were  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  The  committee,  after  listening 
to  the  testimony  and  the  argument,  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  the  passage  ol 
thebm.     (695-697.) 

Mr.  Kelley  also  says  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Maaaachusetts  3 
general-food  bills  were  introduced  by  3  different  members  and  that  each  bill  con- 
tained a  clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  aliun  in  baking  powders.  Seven  eminent 
chemists  appeared  before  the  joint  committee  when  the  bills  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  each  testified  unqualifiedly  against  the  use  of  alum  in  any  shape  or  form  in 
baking  powders.  Not  one  of  these  chemists  was  requested  to  appear  by  the  National 
Health  Societv  and  not  one  of  them  received  any  compensation  from  the  society  for 
appearing.  The  only  compensation  received  by  them  was  the  statutory  per-diem  fee 
paid  by  tne  committee.  Tne  National  Health  Society  appeared  before  the  committee 
by  counsel.  The  committee,  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  the  arguments,  reported 
the  bills  favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote.     (697. ) 

4.  Methods  of  selling. — Mr.  Mobris  says  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
sells  throug^h  jobbers.  It  issues  a  retail  price  card  and  tries  to  induce  jobbers  to 
maintain  prices  by  offering  a  6  per  cent  special  allowance,  paid  quarterly,  in  case  prices 
are  maintained.  It  threatens  to  refuse  to  sell  to  jobbers  who  cut  prices,  but  some- 
times conditions  are  such  that  a  threat  is  as  far  as  it  goes.     (388,  389. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  sell  their  goods  through 
traveling  salesmen.  There  are  probably  1,500  men  traveling  for  these  companies  all 
the  time,  who  go  from  store  to  store  and  offer  their  goods  for  sale  at  competitive 
prices.     (384.) 

H.  Foreign  baking  poivdcr  legislation.— Mr.  Morris  savs  that  there  is 
an  English  law  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  x)owders.  The  law  as  first  parsed  pro- 
hibitea  the  sale  of  injurious  food  products,  and  was  held  to  be  not  applicable  to  alum 
baking  powder;  but  the  law  was  amendea  so  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alum  baking 
powder.     (395.) 

Mr.  Kelley  states  that  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  ingredient  has  been  prohibited 
by  law  in  England,  France,  and  Grermany.  Mr.  Kelley  submits  copies  of  extracts 
made  from  the  London  Grocer  reporting  prosecutions  conducted  under  the  English 
law  for  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powder.     ^699,  705-709. ) 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  there  are  laws  in  Great  Britain  against  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  bakers  to  put  alum  itself  into  bread 
with  tne  idea  of  whitening  poor  or  yellow  flour,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  use  of  alum  in  food.  Under  that  law  a  case  was  brought  against  a  manufacturer 
of  alum  baking  powder.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
baking  powder,  because  baking  powder  was  not  a  food.  Later  the  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  apply  to  any  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food.  In  Canada  a  ruling  pro- 
hibiting alum  baking  powder  was  reversed  by  the  internal-revenue  commissioner 
upon  representations  made  by  the  alum  baking  powder  manufacturers.  Very  little 
baking  powder  is  sold  in  France  or  Germany.     (381.) 

X.  THE  PAPEK  COMBINA.TIOK. 

A.  Description  of  business. — Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  International  Paper 
Comjiany,  of  which  he  is  president,  owns  and  operates  32  plants,  with  a  total  dsuly 
capacity  of  about  1,500  tons  of  paper,  including  the  kinds  of  paper  that  are  used  in 
printing  newspapers,  magazines,  and  Bibles;  manila  paper;  paper  books;  cardboard, 
and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  paper  the  material  of  wMcn  is  wood.  The  com- 
pany owns  water  powers  and  timber  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  use  and  others 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  developed.  During  tne  past  year  the  company  has  been  mak- 
ing all  of  its  own  wood  pulp,  its  output  bemg  about  800  tons  per  aay.  The  company 
is  probably  the  largest  manufacturer  of  news-print  paper  in  the  world.     (431,  438. ) 

B.  Ori^anlzatlon  and  eapltallzatlon.— Mr.  Chisholh  states  that  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  company  a  representative  committee,  consisting  of  practi- 
cal men  and  lar^  owners  of  the  oifferent  plants,  was  appointed.  This  committee 
visited  and  examined  each  plant  which  it  was  intended  to  purchase.  Then  all  agreed 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  plant,  the  representative  of  each  company  finally 
accepting  the  price  fixed.  A  second  committee  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  timber 
lands  owned  by  the  different  companies,  and  their  valoations  were  accepted  by  the 
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ownera.  Each  company  sold  outright  all  its  propertiea  to  a  purchasing  committee, 
which  in  turn  conveyed  them  to  the  International  Paper  Company  upon  its  forma- 
tion. The  gross  amount  received  by  each  company  was  paid  to  it  in  the  securities  of 
the  new  company.  All  the  different  interests  were  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  preferred  and  common  stock  and  bonds  which  they  received  in  pay- 
ment for  their  plants.     (432,  433.  j 

The  authorized  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  is  $45,000,000, 
of  which  125,000,000  is  preferred  stock  and  $20,000,000  common.  There  has  oeen 
iasaed  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of  the  common.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  and  there  has  been  issued  about 
$9,000,000.  On  properties  purchased  since  the  formation  of  the  company  bonds  have 
been  aJlowed  to  stand.  The  properties  purchased  have  been  paid  for  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, everything  being  taken  mto  consideration.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  valuable 
water  power,  in  other  cases  the  mill  was  in  close  proximity  to  timber  lands.  The 
relative  position  and  the  question  of  transportation  irom  pulp  mill  to  paper  mill  bad 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  of  the  companies  had  been  capitalized  at  a 
very  low  rate,  which  did  not  by  any  means  represent  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
Mr.  Chisholm  Questions  whether  the  property  now  owned  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  could  be  duplicated  for  its  capitalization,  including  both  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  at  par. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Joint  high  commission  in  ld99.  which  Mr. 
Chisholm  submits  as  a  part  of  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  upon  the  formation  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  $16,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  and  $10,000,000  of  bonds  were  issued,  making  a  total  of  $46,000,000;  that 
the  appraisal  of  the  various  properties  purchased,  which  was  made  by  expert  men 
who  appraised  them  at  their  actual  value,  was  $43,000,000;  that  the  company  had 
$7,000,000  cash  working  capital;  and  that  therefore  a  total  value  of  properties  and 
cash  amounting  to  $50,000,000  was  represented  by  only  $46,000,000  of  securities. 
(432,433,441.) 

Not  a  dolkur  was  paid  for  promoting.  No  promoter,  underwriter,  or  any  other 
party  was  engaged  duectly  or  mdirectly  in  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  excepting  the  owners  and  the  attorneys  who  were  engaged  to  do  the  Ic^ 
work,  and  the  vanous  committees  appointed,  which  made  no  charge  for  their 
services.     (432.) 

Mr.  NoBBis,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  says  that  the  organizers  of 
the  company  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  that  the  common  stock,  nearly 
$20,000,000,  represented  good  will,  though  they  now  deny  that  it  did  not  represent 
yalue.  A  number  of  the  mills  purcha^d  by  the  company  were  deficient  in  those 
Actors  which  are  essential  to  competition.  Some  of  them  were  located  on  exhausted 
water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts.  Of  the  98  paper  machines 
which  were  included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desira- 
hle  pattern.  Some  of  the  mills  were  using  leased  water  powers.  One  mill  entered 
the  combination  on  a  basis  that  yielded  $4.50  in  the  company's  securities  on  every  $1 
of  original  investment  Modem  plants  with  improved  machinery  and  better  loca^ 
tions  and  more  economical  operation  could  have  been  built  for  $15,000,000.  The 
overcapitalization  of  the  company  is,  therefore,  $40,000,000.  In  the  brief  submitted 
to  the  joint  high  commission  by  Mr.  Norris  and  embodied  by  him  in  his  testimony 
is  given  a  list  of  the  properties  taken  over  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  amount  of  capitalization  allotted  to  each.     (409,  410, 415, 419, 420. ) 

C  Extent  of  control.— Mr.  Norris  savs  that,  according  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  the  total  production  of  paper  in  this  country  per  annum  is  $97,000,000. 
This  includes  book  paper,  strawboara,  writing  paper,  manila  paper,  and  other  arti- 
cles. The  gross  production  of  new^s-print  paper  will  not  exceed  $26,000,000.  There 
are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  miUs  in  the  United  States,  63  of  which  are  news- 
print mills.  The  daily  output  of  news-print  paper  averages  about  2,055  tons,  the 
output  of  the  International  Paper  Company  being  1,300  tons  per  day.     (407, 411.) 

All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  in  the  country,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  24  mills  in  all,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output  at 
that  time,  were  meiged  into  the  International  Paper  Company.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  mills  has  been  increased  by  purchase  to  30.  The  percentage  of  output 
was  slightly  increased  through  these  purchases,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great 
Northern  Bstper  Company  have  reduced  the  nercenta^.  In  the  brief  submitted  to 
the  joint  hign  commission  and  embodied  by  Mr.  Noms  in  his  tertimony,  it  is  stated 
tiiat  the  company  owns  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  'cheap  rates  to 
market  can  be  obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity.  In  1898  Mr.  Norris 
advertised  for  offerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  .sites  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
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large  newspaper  supply.  A  j^reat  many  propositions  were  received,  but  there  were 
comparatively  few  sites  that  were  at  all  available.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany owns  1,600  Hciuare  miles  of  woodland  in  the  United  States  and  2,000  square 
miles  in  Canada.     (409, 410, 416, 423. ) 

Mr.  CnisHOLM  submits  tables  taken  from  Ixxjk wood's  Directory  of  the  Paper  Trade 
for  1898  and  1899,  showing  the  daily  capacity  (not  production),  in  pounds,  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  then  running,  as  reported  by  manufactur- 
ers. Mr.  Chisholm  thinks  that  the  International  Paper  Company  produces  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  Unitea  States,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately.  There  are  1,200  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  engagetl 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  paper.  They  manufacture  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  output.  The  International  Paper  Company  has  no  connection  with  these 
outside  concerns.     (431 ,  43&-438. ) 

D.  Reasons  for  coinblnatlon.--Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  says  that  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  there  was  more  news-print  paper  manufactured  than  the  consuming  power 
of  the  country  could  take.  There  was  such  reckless  competition,  and  there  were 
such  unbusinesslike  methods  in  vogue,  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate returns  from  the  capital  invested,  and  bankruptcy  was  staring  them  all  in  the 
face.  The  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  because  it  was  believed  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  paper  that  one  company  which  should  control  the  leading 
and  b^  paper  mills  coula  manufacture  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  paper, 
and  also  because  it  was  believed  that  ecomomies  could  be  made  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  the  product.     (431,  435.) 

Mr,  NoRRis,  business  manager  ot  the  New  York  Times,  also  says  that  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company  there  was  intense  competition 
between  manufacturers  of  paper.  His  view  is,  however,  that  this  competition  forced 
economies  and  improvements  in  manufacture  and  increased  consumption.  Within 
a  period  of  7  years  the  speed  of  paper  machines  was  increased  from  200  to  500  feet 
per  minute  and  their  width  increasea  to  162  inches.  A  complete  revolution  in  method 
was  made,  and  news-print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $25  per  ton.  The  price  was  continually  reduced.  In  the  year  1897  news-print 
paper,  which  had  sold  18  years  before  for  9  cents  a  pound,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the 
news  rooms  at  New  York  City,  at  1.6  cents  a  pound,  w^ith  the  agreement  that  all 
weight  in  excess  of  a  given  standard  should  be  at  the  expense  of  tne  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  newspaper  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  deficiency  in  case  the  paper 
should  fall  below  standard.  Other  provisions  favorable  to  buyers  were  also  made. 
During  1897  the  price  of  news-print  paper  for  the  lai^ge  dailies  averaged  about  1} 
cents  per  pound.  These  continuous  reauctions  in  the  price  of  paper  constituted  an 
element  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers,  and  resulted  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  retail 
price  of  newspapers,  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of  newspaper  circulation.  The 
stimulus  given  to  news-print  paper  manufacture  resulted  in  an  increase  in  capacity  of 
about  400  tons  per  day  during  tne  year  1896.     (408. ) 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed 
to  protect  the  proprietors  of  mills  which  were  situated  in  poor  localities,  or  on  streams 
that  were  running  dry.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  manufacturers  who  organized  the 
company  stated  that  they  did  so  because  they  were  losiner  money  under  the  conditions 
which  then  existed,  but  the  figures  disclosed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  comjianies 
did  not  bear  out  any  such  statement.     (415,  419.) 

E.  Economies  of  combination.— Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  before  the  fonnar 
tion  of  the  International  Paper  Company  each  separate  organization  had  its  complete 
corps  of  officers,  consisting  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bookkeepers,  and  sales- 
men. These  have  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  each  mill  is  equipped  merely 
with  a  superintendent  and  a  sufficient  clerical  force  for  keeping  manufacturing  rec- 
ords. All  of  the  directing  powers  have  been  concentrated  in  one  office,  and  each 
department  of  the  work  is  conducted  by  one  person.  One  of  the  greatest  economies 
effected  is  that  a  better  quality  of  product  and  a  larger  amount  of  it  is  secured  from 
the  same  machinery,  and  from  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  men,  than  w^as 
secured  by  the  individual  concerns.  The  gross  cost  of  selling  the  product  has  also 
been  mucn  reduced.     (438.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  when  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  those 
in  charge  of  the  organization  assured  the  public  that  through  the  formation  of  the 
company  economies  would  be  secured  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  salesmen, 
brokers,  and  jobbers;  by  the  purchasing  of  supplies  on  a  wholeaede  basis;  by  savings 
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in  freight  chaii^  through  the  system  of  furnishing  paper  from  the  mill  nearest  to  the 
porch^r;  by  increasing  the  exportation  of  American  j»per;  by  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  contract,  an<l  by  the  alx>lition  of  loii^r  credits.  Mr.  Norris  declares  that 
these  economics  have  not  been  realized  and  that  the  cost  of  prrxlucing  a  ton  of  news- 
print paper  has  increased  $3  during  the  3  years  of  consolidation.  There  have  been 
some  improvements  since  the  consolidation  and  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  ))aper  has 
been  reduced,  having  been  brought  down  to  less  than  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the 
best  equipped  mills.  There  has  not  been  the  same  stimulus,  however,  to  improve 
in  manufacture  which  existed  under  individual  ownership,  ana  the  savings  maae  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  expenses  in  other  lines.  The  cx)m- 
pany  has  a  president  said  to  receive  a  salai^  of  |50,000  per  year.  Manufacturers  who 
had  been  receiving  salaries  of  $7,500  as  managers  of  mills  are  now  paid  salaries  of 
$15,000.  Salaries  of  mill  superintendents  have  also  been  raised.  An  elaborate  sales 
department,  with  a  $15,000  vice-president  in  charge  and  with  salaried  agents  in 
many  of  the  big  cities,  haa  been  established,  while  before  the  cons(;Iidation  the  pro- 
prietoiB  of  the  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any  chaige.  The  company  is  compet- 
ing ynth  itself  in  the  purchase  of  woodlands,  and  consequentl}^  the  price  of  wood 
pmp  has  advanced.  Tne  manufacturers  of  wires  for  paper  machines  have  advanced 
prices;  the  manufacturers  of  felts  for  paper  machines  have  done  likewise.  The  trans- 
portation companies  have  increased  the  rates  to  mills  on  the  branch  lines  over  rates 
previously  made  to  them  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  mills  on  the  main  line, 
and  have  added  2  or  more  cents  per  100  pounds  to  all  rates.     (407,  410,  411,  424. ) 

F«  Effect  of  oombf  nation  on  prltseft.— Mr.  Chibholm  says  that  the  prices 
of  news-print  paper  have  been  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  because  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  were  such  that  manu- 
facturers were  not  getting  adequate  returns  on  the  capital  invested.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately  what  pnoe  was  then  paid  for  paper,  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  paper  was  sold.  The  manufacturer  was  paid  only  for  the  number  of  perfect 
sheets  of  paper  supplied  to  the  publisher,  and  payment  was  based  on  the  number  of 
perfect  papers  printed.  The  paper  manufacturers  have  now  adoptcnl  a  standard  form 
of  contract,  according  to  which  a  fixed  price  on  paper  is  made,  and  it  the  paper  is 
not  satisfactory,  allowance  is  made.  After  the  Spanish  war  began,  the  demand  upon 
the  International  Paper  Companv  for  news-print  paper  much  exceeded  its  ability  to 
supply.  The  outside  mills  and  the  jobbers  found  a  scarcity  on  this  account,  and  the 
price  of  paper  went  up  as  much  as  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
annual  sales  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  however,  showed  little  increase, 
because  of  the  number  of  time  contracts  which  had  been  made  before  the  advance  in 
price.  Since  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  quality  of  paper  has  been  much 
improved,  and  the  poorest  mills  in  the  companv  put  out  paper  which  will  average  20 
per  cent  better  in  tensile  strength,  finish  and  all  other  qualities  than  the  paper  form- 
erly manufactured  bv  the  separate  concerns.  The  consumer  of  news-prmt  paper  in 
this  country  gets  it  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chisholm  submits  a  table  showing  the  price  of  paper  from  1890  to  1900. 
(433,  435.) 

Mr.  NoRBis  says  that  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  advanced.  The  company  started  a  com- 
petition with  itself  and  stimulatect  prices,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
to  an  extent  By  reducing  the  number  of  interests  which  nad  to  be  considered  in 
establishing  prices,  it  was  able  to  increase  very  considerably  the  price  of  paper  to  the 
consumer.  The  system  of  uniform  contracts  for  newspapers,  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany, was  such  that  $2  per  ton  was  added  to  the  cost  of  news-print  paper,  while 
price  quotations  apparently  remained  the  same.  The  average  price  per  ton  for  news- 
print i>aper  before  the  formation  of  the  company  was  $35;  now  it  is  $41.  The  total 
mcrease  since  the  formation  of  the  company  is  therefore  $8  per  ton.  Furthermore, 
a  greater  disparity  of  prices  has  prevailed.  One  paper  is  paying  the  International 
Paper  Company  1,80  cents  a  pound  for  a  fine  quality  of  news-print  paper,  while 
another  newspaper  in  the  same  city,  using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15 
cents  a  pound  for  paper  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  prices  were  made  at  different  times;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  disparity  contra- 
dicts the  claim  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  that  it  would  equalize 
prices.  Prices  would  have  advanced  sowewhat  if  the  International  Paper  Company 
had  not  been  formed.  The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by 
four  incidents:  the  Spanish- American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  news-print  paper;  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  output 
of  wood  pulp  to  Great  Britain;  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and  1900;  and  the 
adoption  by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  check 
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competition,  and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood  pulp  upon  itself  and  upon  all 
other  mills.     (411,  412,  413,  424,  429. ) 

Mr.  Norris  lulds  that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  new6pa|)er8 
have  been  reduced  in  size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  curtailed 
80  tons  per  week  in  their  consumption.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  pays  the 
increased  price.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  might,  by  raising  its  advertising 
rates,  make  the  public  share  part  of  its  burden.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  can 
not  raise  its  advertising  rate  and  can  not  raise  the  retul  price  of  the  paper,  and 
therefore  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  falls  entirely  upon  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tor. The  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  not  affected  the  wages  of  newspaper 
employees.     (412, 421 ,  429.) 

n  tne  cost  of  paper  were  decreased  a  newspaper  which  had  been  selling  for  2 
cents  might  be  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the  paper  and  reduce  the  price  to  1  cent 
While  the  mar^  of  profit  might  be  smaller  on  the  1-cent  basis,  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  circulation  and  therefore  a  material  increase  in  its  revenues,  so  that 
the  paper  would  make  as  much  profit  as  before.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  extent  of  its  circulation.     (421. ) 

0.  KflTect  of  combination  on  ivage*.— Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Ck>mpany  has  increased  wages  so  that  the  average  pay  to  its  mill 
operatives  is  greater  than  when  the  company  was  formed.     (439.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  also  says  that  he  is  told  by  paper  manufacturers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pay  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  has  been  advanced  from  $2.75 
to  $3.50  per  day.     (411.) 

H.  Exporfa. — Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  the  International  Fftper  Company  is 
establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  product  in  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
Australia,  Japan  and  Bouth  America.  Last  year  the  company  supplied  one-tmrd  of 
the  news-print  paper  consumed  in  Australia.  Other  American  manufacturers  also 
sent  a  lar^  quantity  there.     (438,  439. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  adds  that  last  year  the  export  profits  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  on  the  prices  received,  were  the  highest  profits  in  the  business.     (440.) 

Mr.  NoRBis  says  that  the  export  dreams  of  the  International  Paper  Company  have 
not  been  realized.  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling 
off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume,  and  1179,000  in  value,  from  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898.  The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1898, 
and  embodied  in  his  testimony,  states  that  American  manufacturers  were  then  sup- 
plying the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets  with  paper,  and  were  underselling  the 
British,  Swedish,  and  German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market.     (411. ) 

1.  Competition,  actual  and  posalblc— Mr.  Norris  says  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the  paper  trade  generally,  a  rival  interest 
was  created,  which  has  since  materialized  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Companv, 
with  an  output  at  present  exceeding  225  tons  per  day  and  with  a  possibility  of  500 
tons  per  day.  Another  mill,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  has 
been  established  at  St  Regis,  N.  Y.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity 
for  production  of  news-print  paper  will  have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared 
with  the  period  before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  The 
pjossibilities  of  competition  with  that  company  have  been  barely  touched,  provided 
timber  or  the  mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtained  from  Canada.  In  addition 
to  60,000-hor8ei)ower  development  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  further  development  of  100,000  horsepower.  At 
Massena,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  40,000  horsepower  will  be  available. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  one  speaker  said  that 
there  was  a  possible  development  of  5,000,000  norsepower  by  water  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  development  maae  up  to  1890  was  only  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
(412.) 

The  reason  why  the  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  built  their  own  paper  mills, 
and  thus  become  entirely  independent  of  the  trust,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Norris,  that 
there  has  been  a  general  Ijelief^  that  under  normal  conditions  natural  laws  of  trade 
would  work  out  such  readjustment  as  would  brine  prices  to  a  fair  figure.  In  those 
cases  where  publishers  have  bought  paper  mills  tnere  has  been  lack  of  success.  A 
successful  paper  mill  requires  to  have  cneap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  uid 
ample  spruce  timber,  cheap  routes  to  market,  improved  machinery,  wholesale  pro- 
duction, and  concentrated  supervision.     (413,  422. ) 

Mr.  Norris  thinks  that  patent  machinery  or  patent  processes  are  very  inconsider- 
able factors  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  does  not  know  of  any  that  were 
acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  the  time  of  its  oigaulzation.    One, 
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the  Bufsell  prooeee,  for  lining  digesters,  was  rabeeqaently  purchased  by  the  company. 
(423,) 

The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  included  by  Mr. 
Chisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the  cost  of  construction  for  a  modern  com- 
plete paper  plant  would  lie  an  amount  equal  to  122,000  for  every  ton  of  daily  output 
A  complete  paper  plant  consists  of  a  sulphite  mill,  which  would  cost  $5,000  per  ton 
of  daily  output;  a  ground  wood  pulp  mill,  which  would  cost  $5,000  per  ton  of  diuly 
output;  and  the  paper  mill  proper,  which  would  cost  $7,000  per  ton  of  daily  output 
The  development  oi  the  water  power  needed  for  the  operation  of  these  mills  would 
cost  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  of  paper.     (441. ) 

J.  nrarlir — Mr.  Chibholm  says  that  the  paper  industry  of  this  country  has  been 
built  ap  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  tarifi.  The  aggregate  of  capital  mvested  in 
the  industry  is  not  less  than  $200,000^000,  and  the  value  of  the  output  is  $180,000,000 
or  $190,000,000.  The  United  States  is  the  foremost  producer  of  paper  in  the  world, 
and  has  the  largest  amount  of  money  invested  in  its  manufacture.  The  absolute 
aasurance  of  the  home  market  which  manufacturers  have  enables  them  to  make 
paper  cheaper  than  their  foreign  competitors,  and  also  enables  them  to  develop  their 
properties  to  the  fullest  extend  and  thus  make  and  distribute  paper  at  present  prices, 
ana  BO  gradually  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  tariff,  put  in  ad  valorem 
form,  would  be  about  as  follows:  On  mechanical  pulp,  9.2  per  cent;  on  unbleached 
chemical  pulp,  8}  per  cent;  on  paper,  15  per  cent  These  duties  are  among  the 
lowest  imposed  upon  any  manufactured  article. 

The  memorandum  presented  to  the  joint  high  commission,  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
embodies  in  his  testimony,  states  that  in  the  four  essential  items  which  enter  into 
the  ooet  of  finished  paper  Canadian  manufacturers  have  a  large  advantage  over  the 
manalacturers  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  of  spruce  wood 
delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  cord,  and  some  mannfacturers 
daim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  it  for  $1.50  per  cord,  while  spruce  in  the  United 
States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies  from  $5  to  $7  per  cord.  The  Canadian  man- 
u&ctiirer  through  this  one  item  alone  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufiac- 
turer  of  $2.75  per  ton  on  wood  pulp,  while  the  tariff  per  ton  on  pulp  is  $1.67.  It 
states  further  mat  the  cost  of  labor  m  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  in  the  Canadian  mills.  The  difference  in  labor  cost,  added  to  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  wood  pulp,  amounts  to  fully  $3  per  ton  on  the  finished  paper.  It  further 
states  that  the  mfference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  Canadian  ana  to  the  American 
manufacturer  is  not  great,  but  that  what  difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Canadian  manufacturer.  The  cost  of  the  development  of  water  power  is  on  an 
average  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada.  It  is  furtner  stated  that 
the  c(St  of  transportation  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  is  in  most  cases  less  than  from  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States;  that  in 
man^  cases  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  this 
coming  about  laigelv  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by 
the  Government.     (439,  442,  443. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  says  that  in  his  opinion  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  and 
wood  pulp  would,  to  a  degree,  lessen  production  in  this  country;  lessen  employment 
and  diminish  wa^.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  laive  mills  in  Canada.  If  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
should  be  transferred  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  it  would  be  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  the  Canadian  government  to  r^;ulate  the  price  which  the  consumer  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  The  great  majority  of  timber 
lands  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  provincial  governments  or  by  the  general  govern- 
ment Licenses  to  cut  upon  these  lands  at  a  nominal  annual  rental  per  square  mile 
are  granted,  and  once  a  year  the  price  per  cord  is  fixed  for  all  the  wood  cut  during 
the  year.  This  price  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  see  fit  to  fix.  The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, and  embodied  by  Mr.  Chisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  if  pulp  and 
paper  were  put  upon  the  free  list  the  parties  interested  in  the  paper  industry  would 
nasten  to  cut  off  the  spruce  timber  wnich  they  now  own  ana  convert  it  into  cash 
before  mills  enough  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  supply  the  American  market 
with  paper.  The  result  would  be  that  great  waste  would  occur  and  that  the  forests 
would  he  ruined  for  all  time  to  come.     (443, 446. ) 

Mr.  NoRKis  says  that  no  paper  for  news  print  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Even  before  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  news  print  paper  by  the  Dingley  law,  no 
news  print  paper  was  imported  into  the  United  States,  because  the  American  mills 
could  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other  mills.  The  brief  submitted  by  Mr. 
Norris  to  the  joint  high  commission,  and  embodied  in  his  testimony,  states  that  the 
total  importations  of  wood  pulp  in  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1898,  were  29,846 
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tons,  valned  at  $601,642.  The  importations  in  1897  amounted  to  41,707  tons,  valued 
at  $800,886.     (409,414.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  if  there  had  been  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp  the  establishment  of 
American  paper  mills  would  have  been  very  much  laiiger  than  that  which  has  actu- 
ally occurred  under  the  tariff.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  paper  is  concerned,  the  natural 
laws  of  trade  will  work  out  and  paper  will  be  cheapened  under  normal  conditions 
regardless  of  the  tariff.  The  tariff,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  stimulated  prices,  has 
hful  a  tendency  to  put  a  premium  on  competition.  The  retention  and  the  increase 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  has  resulted  in  Canadian  retaliation  upon  the  American 
users  of  Canadian  logs.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  prohibited  the  export  of  any 
logs  cut  from  crown  lands;  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.90 
per  cord  upon  logs  cut  upon  crown  lands  and  gives  a  rebate  of  $1.50  in  case  the  logs 
are  used  in  Canada.     (413,  425,  428. ) 

The  abolition  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  to  the  International  Paper  Company  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  an 
extent  would  reduce  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  consumer.  A  well-equipped  American 
paper  mill  can  meet  the  product  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  his  location.  He  is  in  the  market  where  his  product  is 
consumed,  and  he  is  therefore  protected  against  competition  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  If  wood  pulp  were  introduced  free  of  duty  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  paper-mill  plants  would  be  reduced  to  $3,000  per  ton  of  dail^  oatput,  and 
paper  mills  at  that  small  capitalization  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  at 
points  which  are  now  impossible  because  of  the  fact  that  the  grinding  of  the  pulp 
requires  a  great  deal  of  power  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  cheaply.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  paper  would  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  forests  of  this  country  would  be  protected,  while  the  paper  manuhuiturers  would 
not  be  seriously  menaced.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp  would  be  slight  because  very  little  wood  pulp  is  imported.  The  persons 
employea  in  the  American  paper  mills  would  not  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  because  a  greater  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  manufac- 
ture, and  there  would  still  be  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  pulp  from  timber 
in  the  United  States.  The  newspapers  would  participate  in  the  general  prosperity 
following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  The  greater  prosperity  in  the 
newspaper  trade  would  be  reflected  in  larger  pay  for  all  the  employees,  and  the 
number  of  laborers  employed  by  the  newspapers  is  40  times  as  great  as  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  in  the  paper  mills.  As  a  result  of  lower  prices  of  news  print 
paper  there  would  be  an  increase  in  consumption,  and  therefore  there  would  be  more 
persons  employed  in  the  printing  of  newspapers.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  would  not  necessarily  open  up  the  general  tariff  question.  It  could  be  secured 
through  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

In  the  brief  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that 
on  wood  pulp  excessive,  and  that  free  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  offer  the  only  strong 
and  permanent  assurance  of  protection  from  the  exactions  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.     (413,  414,  417,  425,  428,  429,  430.) 

K.  Forest  protection. — ^The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, and  embodied  by  Mr.  Chisholm  in  his  testimony,  states  that  many  of  the 
large  holders  of  spruce  lands  have  of  their  own  volition  instituted  a  system  of  forestry 
by  which  the  forests  will  be  preserved.  The  size  of  the  timber  cut  is  limited,  and 
the  smaller  trees  are  left  to  grow  up  and  produce  another  crop.  This  is  the  system 
adopted  in  Germany.  In  the  Adirondack  forest  the  proportion  of  spruce  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  growth,  and  by  cutting  only  those  trees  whicn  are  above  10  or 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  forest.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  for  the  spruce  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
small  individual  holders,  in  their  competition  with  each  other,  were  cutting  down 
trees  which  were  only  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  International  Paper  Company 
has  already  adopted  a  system  of  cutting  which  will  give  to  its  mills  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  spruce  timber.     (444,  445. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  states  tnat  according  to  the  United  States  official  record  37  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  13  Southern  States 
is  covered  with  wood.  The  paper  industry  consumes  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  wood  cut,  so  that  for  the  future  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  this 
country  there  are  ample  resources  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.    (439.) 

Mr.  Norris  says  that  spruce  is  the  best  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
It  makes  a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  of  paper  made  from  it  is  smoother  ancJ 
better  than  that  produced  from  poplar.    There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite 
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palp  ifl  made,  bnt  for  them  more  chemicals  for  clearing  parposes  are  required  than 
when  spnice  is  used.    (423. ) 

Mr.  Morris  also  says  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  that  the  ori^nal  forests  can  not  long  suffice 
to  supply  the  increase  in  the  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them.  Three 
commissions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting, 
if  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the 
health  and  property  of  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the  State, 
and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agri- 
culture and  manufactures. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Joint  Hijf^h  Commission,  and  embodied 
by  him  in  his  testimony,  it  is  stated  that  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills 
and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  has 
progressed  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  calculates  that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of  120,000,000.  The 
latest  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  low-water  level  of  our  impor- 
tant lakes  and  rivers  has  been  declining  for  the  last  10  years,  and  many  lakes  in  the 
Northwest  have  entirelv  disappeared.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United 
States  west  of  New  York,  except  a  limited  amount  in  West  Virginia,  a  tract  of  50,000 
acres  in  Michigan,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are 
420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  townships  accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely 
deluded  of  their  valuable  timber.  In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cut- 
ting, according  to  the  State  forest  commissioner,  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the 
State  will  be  exhausted  in  12  years.  Vermont  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it 
can  barely  supply  its  home  demands.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  reports  referred  to  in 
this  brief  cover  periods  immediately  prior  to  1899.  He  says  that  while  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  may  be  taking  steps  to  conserve  the  forests,  they  are  not  doing 
so  to  any  extent  that  will  compare  with  tne  denudation  that  is  now  going  on.  (413, 
417,  418,  427.) 

Mr.  Norris  adds  that  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  area  of  spruce  timber  in  Canada, 
from  Labrador  to  the  Yukon,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Hudson  Bay.  There 
are  other  timbers  Included  in  this  region,  but  there  is  more  than  enough  of  spruce  to 
meet  all  the  possible  demands  or  requirements  of  anv  interests  in  the  Unitea  States. 
With  the  oroinary  capacity  of  these  lorests  for  reproduction  all  of  the  timber  cutting 
there  for  the  suppler  of  pulp  wood  for  paper  would  be  more  than  offset     (426. ) 

Mr.  Chisholm  thinks  that  there  is  a  very  exa^erated  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
spruce  forest  which  there  is  in  Canada.  The  International  Paper  Company  owns 
over  2,000  square  miles  of  woodland  in  Canada,  and  it  does  not  find  neariv  so  laige 
an  amount  of  spruce  to  the  acre  as  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
the  AdirondackSy  or  the  South.    (447.) 

ZI.  THE  IBOK  AND  STEEL  OOMBINATIOK. 

A.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Competttom.— 1.  UnUedStaies 
Steel  Corj)oration. — a.  Organization. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Goiporation,  says  that  his  company  is  simply  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  capital  stock 
of  the  companies  which  it  consolidated.  It  was  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Federal  Steel  Company.  Its  control  is  indirect,  and  rests  simply  on  its  power  to  elect 
directors  of  the  suDordinate  companies.  If  the  directors  of  a  subordinate  company 
should  choose  to  disregard  the  polic;^  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  nothing 
could  prevent  their  carrying  out  their  own  ideas  until  their  year  expired;  then  new 
directors  would  be  elected. 

In  making  up  the  working  force  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Mr.  Schwab 
was  careful  to  put  in  no  controlling  or  directing  officers.  His  policy  is  to  throw  the 
whole  responsi  Dility  for  manufacturing  and  results  upon  the  subsidiary  organizations. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  try  to  make  itself  largely  a  clearing  house 
of  information  for  the  constituent  companies.  All  supplies  are  bought  by  each  com- 
pany separately,  and  all  sales  are  made  by  each  company  separately,  except  that 
where  similar  goods,  as  rails,  are  sold  by  different  conipanies,  only  one  sales  agent  for 
all  will  probably  be  appointed  in  any  one  place.  To  illustrate  the  independent 
action  of  the  constituent  companies,  Mr.  Schwab  savs  that  when  the  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  National  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  met  to  consider  how  the  saleafcf  these  three  companies  might  be  managed 
to  the  best  advantage,  Mr.  Schwab  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  Mr.  Schwab  even 
finds  one  of  his  chief  difficulties  in  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  their  own  company  in  dealing  with 
the  others.     It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree.     (450,  452,  453,  468.) 
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6.  OapMlization. — Mr.  Schwab  gabmits  the  prospectus,  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  authorized 
capital  stock  is  11,100,000,000,  half  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  half  common. 
The  preferred  stock  has  a  preference  to  the  extent  of  its  par  value  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  corporation.  Bonds  of  the  corporation  were  issued  to  pay  for  the 
bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  for  60  per  cent  of  its  stock.  For  each  $100  par 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  other  constituent  companies,  the  following  amounts  of  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  offered  in  exchange:  Federal  Steel 
Company,  preferred  stock,  |110  new  preferred;  common  stock,  ^  new  prefeired 
and  $107.60  new  common.  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  preferred,  $117.60 
new  preferred;  common,  $102.60  new  common.  National  Tube  Company,  preferred, 
$126  new  preferred;  common,  $8.80  new  preferred  and  $126  new  common.  National 
Steel  Company,  preferred,  $126  new  preferred;  common,  $126  new  common.  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company,  preferred,  $126  new  preferred;  common,  $20  new  preferred 
and  $126  new  common.  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  and  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company,  both  preferred  and  common,  dollar  for  dollar.  It  was  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus that  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  constituent  companies  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  were  suflScient  to  pay  dividends  on  both  classes  of  new  stock,  besides  providing 
for  sinking  funds  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  properties.     (476-487. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  proportion  the  capital- 
ization of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bears  to  its  tangible  assets,  must  depend 
upon  the  value  which  one  sets  upon  the  ore  and  coal  which  it  owns.  According  to 
his  valuation  of  these  things,  the  capitalization  is  not  big  enough.  The  company 
has,  for  example,  over  600,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  Northwest  He  thin^ 
one  ought  to  get  a  profit  of  $2  to  $2.60  on  every  ton  of  that  ore  that  is  dug.  This 
alone  would  cover  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  The  company  has  something 
like  60,000  acres  of  Councils ville  coal.  **  There  is  no  more  Connellsville  coal.  You 
could  not  get  it  for  $60,000  an  acre.  It  is  not  there."  If  the  consumption  of  steel 
increases  as  it  has  increased,  the  Connellsville  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  30  years, 
and  the  Lake  Superior  ore  now  known  may  last  some  60  years.  There  are  other 
.  coals,  but  the  Connellsville  is  an  ideal  cokine  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
Connellsville  field  is  very  clearly  defined  and  every  acre  of  it  is  very  hi^ly  prized. 
It  is  all  owned  by  these  constituent  companies.  There  may  be  developments  of  coal 
in  other  directions,  but  nothing  like  this  coal.  Manuj^turing  plants  can  be  replaced, 
but  beds  of  ore  and  coal  can  not  be.  (See  Coal—supply  for  steel  making .  p.  ci. ) 
(464,467,472.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  all  the  constituent  companies  had  added  considerably  to 
their  assets  since  they  were  organized.  He  adds,  nowever,  that  the  consolidation  of 
them  was  expected  to  enhance  the  value  of  them  by  reason  of  the  economies  that 
were  expected  to  be  effected.    (467. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York 
City,  says  that  the  original  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  consisted  of 
$304,000,000  of  bonds,  $425,000,000  common  stock,  and  $425,000,000  preferred  stock. 
This  was  issued  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  8  companies  taken  over 
and  for  $26,000,000  in  cash.  Since  then  $72,365,280  of  common  stock  and  $70,828,890 
of  preferred  stock  has  been  authorized  and  is  in  process  of  issue,  which  is  to  be 
excnanged  for  the  stocks  of  additional  companies.  The  total  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  constituent  companies  was  $894,988,800.  Therefore  the  new  capitalization  exceeds 
the  old  by  $402,196,370,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  actual  assets  of  the  old  companies  would  be  that  two-thirds  of  their  capital  was 
water.  As  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  has  added  nothing  to  their  value 
except  $26,000,000  in  cash  and  an  increased  monopoly  power,  it  is  isir  to  say  that  the 
actual  visible  assets  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  only  about  $300,000,000, 
or  the  amount  of  its  bonds,  and  that  all  of  both  kinds  of  stock  is  what  is  commonly 
called  water.    In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  good  will.     (666. ) 

c.  OmslUuerU  companies  generally, — Mr.  Schwab  remarks  that  the  several  constituent 
companies  were,  to  a  large  extent,  in  different  lines  of  business,  and  not  competitors 
of  each  other.  Thus  the  tube  company,  the  tin  plate  company,  the  wire  company, 
and  the  hoop  company  had  each  its  separate  business.  The  Cam^e  Company  was 
largely  a  maker  of  structural  iron,  which  the  others  did  not  make.  They  were  hardly 
competitors  in  billets,  since  the  billets  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  others  were  consumed  by  the  several  organizations. 
They  were  competitors  in  rails;  "but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  these  great 
companies  together  without  having  had  them  as  competitors  in  some  lines  previous 
to  the  organization. ' '     ( 450. ) 

d.  The  Carnegie  Company.-— M.r.  Schwab,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  states  that  the  original  Cam^e  Steel 
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Company  was  a  partnership.  When  it  went  into  the  mining  of  ores  a  separate  origan- 
ization  was  formed  for  that  purpose.  Almost  every  other  branch  of  the  buainees  was 
handled  in  the  same  way;  f<)r  instance,  the  shipping  industry  on  the  lakes,  the  rail- 
road, the  coke  interest,  an<l  the  limestone  interest.  There  were  thus  some  26  or  27 
separate  organizations.  The  contrr>lling  interest,  in  all,  however,  wan  hel<l  by  the 
same  people.  In  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  held  a  controlling  interest,  something 
over  50  per  i*ent,  in  each  of  the  companies.  It  was  finally  thought  best,  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  among  the  partners,  to  put  all  these  varied  mterests  into  one  corpora- 
tion, to  be' known  as  the  Carnegie  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  was  that  a  partner 
ought  not  to  have  a  greater  interest  in  one  branch  of  the  business  than  in  another, 
as,  for  instance,  in  coke  than  in  steel,  because  it  might  affect  the  contrac^ts  lietween 
the  two  companies.  The  conditions  of  a  close  partnership  were,  so  far  as  possible, 
retained.  Tne  shares  were  made  |1,000  each  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  traded 
in;  and  Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  during  the  existence  of  the  company  only  one  sale 
of  stock,  of  10  shares,  was  made.  Practically  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Carnegie 
Company,  except  Mr.  Cam^e,  were  people  without  capital,  who  were  given  st<M;k 
for  their  services  and  who  retained  it.     (^9,  459. ) 

The  Carnegie  Company  manufactured  perhaps  a  larger  general  variety  of  steel  arti- 
cles than  almost  any  other  manufacturing  concern.  It  produced  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  steel  maae  in  the  United  S^tes.  Of  structural  materials,  plates,  eU\,  it 
made  50  per  cent;  of  rails,  30  per  cent;  of  armor,  50  per  cent.  Its  exports  were  70 
per  cent  of  the  steel  exports  of  the  United  States.  It  mine<l  all  the  ore  that  it  con- 
sumed, amounting  to  over  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  had  12  ore-carrying  boats  on  the 
lakes,  on  which  it  transported  a  large  part  of  its  ore.  It  had  more  boats  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  with  the  United  States  Steel  (>)rpuration. 
It  carried  a  large  part  of  its  ore  over  its  own  railroad  to  its  Pittsbuig  works.  This 
railroad,  known  as  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  runs  from  Conneaut  Har- 
bor to  Pittsburg,  about  156  miles.  It  is  especially  designed  for  heavy  traffic.  The 
road  carries  passengers  and  general  freight,  out  the  great  bulk  of  its  business  is  Car- 
n^e  business.     (448,  449. ) 

The  workingmen  at  the  Carnegie  Works  have  never  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
any  benefit  fund.  The  firm  itself  has  taken  care  of  sick  and  disabled  men.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  now  put  aside  a  fund  of  $5,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
devoid  to  the  pensioning  of  injured,  disabled,  and  worn-out  workmen.  This  is  not 
to  be  in  place  of  the  previous  customary  provision,  but  in  addition  to  it.  The  fund 
is  under  the  control  of  3  superintendents  who  are  familiar  with  the  workmen;  those 
of  the  Homestead,  the  Braddock,  and  the  Duquesne  works.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks 
the  practice  of  all  the  constituent  companies  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
panv.     (463.) 

Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  no  more  is  done  on  Sunday  in  the  Carnegie  works  than  ia 
absolutely  necessarv.  Much  of  the  work  must  be  carried  on  continuously.  The 
mills  stop  on  Saturoay  at  2  o'clock  and  start  Sunday  night  at  5.  That  is  about  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  interrupt  them,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  material. 
He  has  told  the  men  that  he  would,  if  thev  wished,  run  the  works  late  Saturday 
night  and  start  early  Monday  morning.  Indeed,  a  vote  was  once  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  men  voted  to  continue  the  practice  of  working  Sunday 
night  and  having  ^turday  off.     (462. ) 

«.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, — ^Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff 
reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  says  that  the  Consolidated 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  which  was  known  as  the  barl)ed'-wire  trust,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1892  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed 
in  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  between  all  the  barbed-wire  manufacturers.  In  the  fall  of 
1895  prices  were  fixed  by  agreement,  according  to  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  price  of  100 
pounds  of  barbed  wire  was  $2.85,  the  price  in  the  previous  April  having  been  $1.90. 
In  December,  1895,  the  combination  broke  and  pncec  fell. 

Early  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  from  75  to  80  cents  a  keg.  In  May,  two 
associations,  one  for  cut  and  one  for  wire  nails,  were  formed,  and  put  the  price  up  to 
$1.20.  These  associations  regulated  the  amount  of  nails  offered  for  sale  each  month 
and  the  prices  of  them.  Understandings  were  had  with  Canadian  manufacturers, 
nail-machine  makers  were  subsidized  not  to  sell  to  those  outside  of  the  association, 
and  prices  were  steadily  advanced  for  a  year.  In  December,  1896,  the  pool  went  to 
pieces  and  prices  dropped.  According  to  the  Iron  Age,  high  prices  had  reduced 
consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in  1S91  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  kegs 
in  1895,  and  to  probably  a  smaller  amount  in  1896.  In  1898  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  of  Illinois,  was  formed.  This  was  absorbed  by  the  new  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  formed  in  January,  1899.  The  new  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Wire  Company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $90,000,000,  of  which 
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$40,000,000  is  7  per  cent  comnlAtive  preferred  stock.  The  yalae  of  the  plants  and 
other  proj^rty  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000.  Admitting  the  $18,000,000  other 
capital  claimeo  there  would  still  be  over  $50,000,000  of  water.  The  baknoe  sheet 
for  1899  shows  net  profits  of  $12,162,530.  In  1900  the  company  claims  to  haTe  made 
only  $7,000,000  profit.     (559, 560, 562.) 

The  company  mcludes  practically  all  the  wire,  wire  rod,  and  wire  nail  mills  of  the 
country.  It  has  a  monopoly  of  the  drawn  and  barbed  wire  business,  but  has  con- 
siderable competition  in  woven  and  fence  wire.  It  also  does  a  larfe  business  in  cop- 
per wire  and  electrical  goods  and  in  fencine,  poultry  netting,  baling  wire,  and  bale 
ties.    The  company  owns  its  own  sources  oi  supply.     (560. ) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  tables  showing  the  prices,  b;^  months,  of  wire  naUs  and  barbed 
wire  during  the  years  from  1893  to  1900.  According  to  these  tables  wire  nails  were 
selling  in  ,umuary,  1899,  when  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  formed, 
at  $1.59  per  keg;  in  January,  1900,  at  $3.53  per  keg,  and  in  December,  1900,  at  $2.85 
per  keg.  BarMd  wire  was  selling  at  $2.05  per  100  iK)unds  in  January,  1899;  at  $4.13 
in  January,  1900,  and  at  $3  in  December,  1900.  It  is  true  that  the  material  entering 
into  the  manu&cture  of  wire  nails  advanced  very  materially  during  1899,  but  this 
did  not  affect  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  because  it  owned  everything 
from  the  mine  to  the  factorj.  It  mined  its  own  ores  and  transported  them,  and  was 
not  affected  by  titie  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials.  In  1899  a  number  of  the 
company's  nulls  were  shut  down  for  a  considerable  time,  because  prices  had  been 
put  to  a  prohibitive  point.  In  April,  1900,  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  reduced  $1 
per  keg  smiply  to  increase  consumption.    (561, 5/6, 577. ) 

Mr.  GuMTON  says  that  there  has  oeen  no  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  wire  nails. 
In  1887  wire  nails  were  $3.15  per  k^.  The  price  fell  in  1891  ana  1892,  rose  a  little 
in  1893,  and  then  went  up  until  in  1900  the  price  was  $2.76.  In  1901  the  price  fell  to 
$2.  In  1887  cut  nails  were  $2.30;  they  are  now  $2.48.  The  difference  is  nothing 
considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  nails  are 
made.     (632.) 

/.  ITie  American  Tin  Plate  Company. ^-Idi,  Hoi;r  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  $50,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000  was  preferred 
and  $30,000,000  common  stock.  The  total  cost  of  duplicating  the  plants  controlled 
by  the  company  would  have  been  not  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  value  of  the  real 
estate  purchafled  and  the  cash  with  which  the  trust  began  business  probably  made 
the  actual  value  of  the  assets  of  the  company  at  its  foundation  between  $10,000,000 
and  $12,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  the  plants  by  the  company  is  said  to  have 
been  $18,000,000  of  common  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  In  a  statement  put 
forth  when  the  company  was  being  formed  in  November,  1898,  it  was  stated  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  operating  expenses  as  they  then  were,  $2,671,754  was  made  by  the 
mills  when  prices  of  tin  plate  were  lowest.  Mr.  Holt  says  that  from  careful  estimates 
based  on  the  stated  profits  of  1898  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany in  1899  were  not  less  than  $4,650,000,  even  if  the  saving  of  $1,000,000  antici- 
pated through  consolidation  was  not  made.  The  statement  for  1900  shows  total 
profits  of  $5,857,417,  from  which  $1,500,000  was  deducted  for  depreciation.  That  the 
company  did  not  show  greater  profit  in  1900  was  probably  because  of  juggled  book- 
keeping, or  some  other  kind  of  juggling.     (558,  659. ) 

Tne  company  controls  about  40  plants  and  280  mills.  It  owns  practically  every 
mill  in  the  country  making  tin  plates  for  the  general  trade.  To  maintain  its  monop- 
olv  it  had  5-year  agreements  with  the  6  or  8  manufacturers  of  tin-plate  machinery, 
which  prevented  tliem  from  constructing  mills  for  outsiders.  Furthermore,  even 
before  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  was  so  interlocked 
with  tlie  other  trusts  which  produced  tin-plate  bars  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  com- 
petitor could  have  obtained  bars  and  other  raw  materials.  The  gross  output  of  the 
mills  in  1898  was  stated  to  be  7,633,556  boxes.     (558. ) 

In  November,  1898,  says  Mr.  Holt,  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  the  Pittsbui]g  mills 
was  $2.65  per  box,  which  was  within  5  cents  of  the  price  of  foreign  plates  in  New 
York  without  duty.  In  December,  1898,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was 
organized.  Not  only  did  the  trust  advance  prices  immediately,  but  in  March,  four 
months  after  the  trust  was  fonned,  prices  were  within  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  of 
the  importing  price,  the  duty  being  IJ  cents.  On  July  14  the  trust  raised  the  price 
of  tin  plate  to  $4. 37 J  a  box,  and  on  August  26  to  $4.65  a  box.  It  is  not  true,  as  is 
often  asserted,  that  the  advances  were  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 
On  the  contrary,  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  tin  plate  preceded  the  advances  in 
the  prices  of  billets  and  tin.  The  trust  advanced  prices  arbitrarily,  and  with  more 
regard  to  the  price  at  which  foreign  plates  could  be  imported  under  a  protective 
tariff  than  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Holt  submits  a  table  showing  the  average  prices,  by  months,  of  tin  plate  at 
New  York  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900.     (557-559. ) 
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Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  formed  in  1899. 
The  average  price  of  tin  plate  for  1898  was  $3.75  per  box.  The  price  of  tin  went  up 
toward  the  end  of  1899,  and  earl^  in  1900  was  $5  a  box.  Durin^^  tlie  year  1899  the 
cost  of  everything  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  increased;  wages  also 
increased,  so  that  the  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a 
box  of  tin  was  $1.02;  $1.02,  therefore,  of  the  increase  in.  the  price  of  tin  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  increased  price  of  raw  materials.  The  pnce  of  tin  has  now  fallen 
lo  $4.20  a  box,  while  wages  nave  not  fallen,  the  reduction  being  caused  by  econo- 
mies made  in  other  things  than  raw  material.     (630.^ 

Mr.  Lamb,  nresident  of  thQ  New  England  Free  Traae  League,  says  that  there  are  no 
evidences  in  tne  market  conditions  of  any  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  competition 
of  independent  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company. 
In  some  cases  the  plants  of  the  independent  manufacturers  have  lx*en  abandoned;  m 
other  cases  the  plants  have  been  sold  to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  thus 
wiping  out  the  competition.  The  fact  that  the  price  made  by  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  goods  in  the  market  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  mdependent  plants  have  not  had  an  effect  in  keeping  the 
price  down.  The  fact  that  there  is  inordinate  profit  in  a  business  controlled  by  a 
trust  would  induce  others  to  engage  in  it  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  allied  com- 
binations, which  would  prevent  tnem  from  obtaining  materials.  In  the  tin-plate 
business  the  combinations  allied  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  can  practi- 
cally prevent  competition  for  a  considerable  time.     (592.) 

g,  uorUrol  of  business, — ^Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
controls  between  65  and  75  per  cent  of  tne  steel  industry  of  the  United  States.  In 
very  prosperous  times  the  percentage  will  be  smaller,  and  in  very  dull  times  it  will 
be  much  lai^ger.     (455, 465.) 

h.  Distribution  ofoumership, — Mr.  Schwab  remarks  that,  while  the  Cam^e  Com- 
pany was  owned  by  a  few  people,  the  stock  of  the  other  constituent  companies  was 
sold  upon  the  market,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  open  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  resulted  in  a  wider  distribution  on  the 
whole.     (459.) 

2.  Sloss-SheffUld  Sted  and  Iron  Company, — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss- 
Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  this  company  makes  pig  iron,  foundry 
iron,  and  force  iron.  It  does  not  make  steel.  Its  outstanding  capital  Btock  is 
$6,700,000  preferred  and  $7,500,000  common.  It  owns  64,000  acres  of  coal  and  48,000 
acres  of  ore  lands  in  Alabama.  The  ore  is  14  feet  thick  and  dips  to  an  unknown 
depth.  A  calculation  that  was  once  made  indicated  that  it  would  supply  the  output 
of  the  company  for  300  years.  The  company  is  entirely  independent  oi  outside  sources 
of  supply  of  coal,  ore,  and  limestone.     (510,511.) 

Mr.  Flint  submits  the  subscription  agreement  of  the  Sloes-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  some  correspondence  relating  to  its  organization.  He  says  tliat  he 
and  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Olcott  acted  as  trustees,  and  it  was  provided  tliat  the  new  com- 
pany should  purchase  additional  properties.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  consolidation  of 
large  independent  interests,  but  it  was  a  provision  whereby  the  Sloes-Sheffield  Com- 
pany obtained  additional  cash  to  buy  additional  mining  properties  and  to  construct 
more  modem  machinery.  The  subscription  agreement  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  stated 
that  each  accepted  subscription  would  entitle  a  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
scription in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par,  together  with  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock.  A  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the 
authorized  capitalization  is  $10,000,000  in  7  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $10,000,000  in  common  stock.  Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  properties  purchased 
were  all  bought  at  what  were  regarded  as  sound  valuations.  The  principal  value  of 
the  business  m  the  case  of  this  company  is  in  the  tangible  assets  and  in  tne  fact  that 
theplant  is  located  at  a  favorable  point.     (54-57. ) 

The  properties  which  were  to  be  acquired  were  as  follows:  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Philadelphia  Furnace,  Ensley  Furnace,  Gulf  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Brown  Ores  at  West  Point,  Tenn.,  and  Russell- 
ville,  Ala.     (56,57.) 

3.  Jones  d;  Laughlin. — Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited, 
says  that  this  company  operates  under  the  limited  partnership  law  of  Pennsylvania. 
Its  business  is  the  manufacture  of  steel,  bar  steel,  structural  steel,  cold-rolled  shaftr 
Ing,  fittings,  spikes,  and  railroad  specialties.  It  has  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  750,000 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  about  600,000  tons  of  finished  material.  At  the  prices  prevail- 
imr  in  19(K)  such  an  output  would  represent  about  $20,000,000.  The  firm  has  existed 
about  50  years.  It  was  changed  from  a  partnership  to  a  limited  partnership  about 
20  years  ago,  and  its  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $5,000,000.  Somewhat  more  than  a 
year  ago  the  capital  was  raised  to  $20,000,000.     (499. ) 
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The  company  has  only  a  single  plant,  located  at  Pittsburg.  It  sells  practically 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  could  not  sell  its  entire  output  east  of  Chicago, 
and  probably  one-third  goes  farther  west.  Its  chief  competitors  for  the  Western 
market  are  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  it  has  sometimes  found  competition  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  distance  and  the  freight  rates.  Three-fourths  of  its  output  goes 
west  of  Pittsburg  and  one-fourth  east.     (S)3. ) 

4.  Ore. — a.  Ownership. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores,  which 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  for  steel  products,  the  Unitea  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  about  80  ])er  cent.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  or  so  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  Most  of  the  titles  to  ore  property  were  obtained  by 
lumbsr  people  through  lumber  purchases.  There  is  a  great  complication  of  owner- 
ships in  fee,  leases,  and  subleases.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  some 
leases.  It  mines  all  its  own  ore.  It  sells  ore,  not,  apparently,  because  Mr.  Schwab 
considers  it  wise  to  do  so,  but  because  it  was  obliged  to  assume  contracts  which  had 
been  made  by  its  constituent  companies,  and  which  have  still  years  to  run.  (450, 
470,471.) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  <&  Laughlin,  says  that  his  companv  uses  about 
1,250,000  to  1,500,000  tons  of  ore.  It  all  comes  from  Lake  Superior.  The  company 
is  now  able  to  supply  all  its  wants  from  its  own  mines.  It  was  not  able  to  do  so 
before  it  made  some  recent  purchases.  It  has,  perhaps,  from  20  to  30  years'  supply. 
(499.) 

h.  Prospect  of  exhaustion,  and  value. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  there  is  a  known  quan- 
tity of  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  the  best  geologists  can  determine  this 
ore  region  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  This  ore  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  valuable 
in  future  years.  Mr.  Schwab  is  constantly  trying  to  impress  upon  his  associates  the 
need  of  valuing  the  ores  highly  enough.  English  manufacturers  thought  years  ago 
that  they  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material.  To-day  the  question  of  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  England  is  largely  one  of  getting  the  ore.  The  value  of  the  ore  in 
the  CTound  in  the  United  Stat«i  is  not  generally  appreciated.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  owning  80  per  cent  of  the  ore  deposits  which  are  most  suitable  for 
its  purposes,  ou^ht  to  fix  a  price  on  them  commensurate  with  their  real  value,  and 
ought  to  maintain  that  price  under  all  conditions,  in  times  of  depression  as  well  as  in 
times  of  activity.     It  ought  to  get  a  profit  of  $2  or  $2.50  on  every  ton.     (457,  472. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  so-called  backbone  of  the  Birmingham  district  in  Ala- 
bama is  a  vein  of  red  ore  about  14  feet  tliick,  which  dips  to  an  unknown  depth,  and 
is  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  The  supply  owned  by  his  company  has  been  estimated 
to  be  enough  to  cover  its  consumption  for  300  years.    t^H- ) 

The  Alabama  iron  ores  are  of  3  varieties,  nard  red,  sort  red,  and  brown.  The 
average  composition  of  the  hard  red  ores  gives  about  38  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 
Soft  red  ores  have  been  worked  running  as  low  as  35  per  cent,  while  others  ran  to  50 
or  54  per  cent.  The  brown  ores,  properly  washed,  should  show  about  50  per  cent. 
The  red  ore  is  regarded  as  practicably  inexhaustible.  The  value  of  it  in  the  ground 
has  been  reckoned  at  10  cents  a  ton,  and  is  now  called  25  cents  a  ton  in  cases  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  knows  of.  A  man  owning  a  good  brown  ore,  mining  and  operating  it 
himself,  can  produce  his  ore  and  get  it  into  his  furnace  at  probably  50  cents  a  ton 
less  than  he  could  if  someone  else  owned  the  mine.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  criticise  Mr.  Schwab's  valuation  of  the  ore  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  That  is  a  65  per  cent  ore.  Mr.  Hopkins  understands  that 
the  supply  of  it  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  other  65  per  cent  ore  in  the  United  States. 
The  highest  in  the  South  is  54  per  cent,  and  that  exists  only  in  limited  amounts. 
While  the  ore  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  are  expected  to  last  hun- 
dreds of  years,  they  contain  only  some  36  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  If-  a  furnace  is 
running  on  low-grade  ore,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  put  in  5  tons  of  material  at  the 
top  to  get  1  ton  out  from  the  bottom.  *  If  one  has  65  per  cent  ore,  less  material  has 
to  be  iised.  The  iron  is  got  out  very  quickly,  and  it  is  of  a  higher  grade.  (509, 510, 
514,  515.) 

Mr.  King  does  not  think  that  the  present  visible  supply  of  iron  ore  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  total  supply.  "As  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  it  is  generally  found 
when  it  is  needed,  and  the  higher  priced  it  becomes,  the  greater  effort  is  made  to  find 
it."  The  charts  of  the  Geological  Survey  seem  to  be  quite  accurate,  and  little  Ijike 
Superior  ore  which  they  do  not  show  has  been  found  by  researches  of  individual  finiis. 
Until  recently,  however,  research  has  not  gone  below  what  is  known  as  the  greenstone 
in  the  ore  formation.  Lately  some  ore  has  been  found  below  that  stone;  so  it  may  pos- 
feiblv  be  found  deeper  than  has  been  supposed.  Even  if  none  beyond  the  present 
visiole  supply  is  found  in  that  immediate  region,  Mr.  King  has  faith  that  more  will 
be  found  in  Canada  or  other  available  places.  Some  good  ore,  though  not  much,  has 
already  been  found  in  Canada.    He  believes  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  supply 
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ore  for  the  steel  manufacture  of  thifl  country  for  80  or  100  yeftrs;  indeed,  lie  would 
not  like  to  put  that  limit  on  it.  He  would  not  nay,  therefore,  that  the  present  value 
of  the  ore  in  the  mine  ought  to  be  estimated  materially  above  its  present  selling 
price.     (500.) 

Mr.  King  states  that  the  price  fixed  this  year  on  standard  old-range  ores,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  best  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  is  $1.25  a  ton  less  than  last 
year.  The  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation,  owning  so  large  a  part  of  the  ore,  neces- 
sarily has  much  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  price,  and  the  reduction  is  regarded  by 
iron  men  as  attributable  to  it     (499,  500.) 

c.  Mining  and  marketing  of  Lake  Superior  ore$, — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  though  there 
has  been  an  allotment  of  output  among  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  the  mines  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  taken  out  as  much  as  has  been  allotted  to  them.  The  owners  of  the  20  or 
30  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores  which  are  outside  the  combination  have  many 
markets  for  their  product.  Not  nearly  all  the  pig  iron  is  used  for  steel.  All  the  valley 
furnaces  and  makers  of  foundry  pig  iron  are  purchasers.  He  implies  that  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  market  of  these  mines  by  the  consolidation.     (471, 472. ) 

d.  Foreian  ores. — Mr.  Schwab  states  that  his  company  has  not  acquired  any  iron 
ore  or  coal  outside  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  use  any  Cuban  or  other  foreign 
ores,  except  manganese  ores.  Manganese  ore  is  nearly  all  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  amount  is  small.  Iu>t  over  5,000  tons  a  month  are  consumed  in  the 
United  SUtes.     (464.) 

5.  Coal. — a.  Buying  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the 
constitutent  companies  buy  some  coal,  but  only,  apparently,  because  some  of  them, 
which  have  not  their  own  mines,  had  outside  contracts  for  coal  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation,  which  had  not  been  filled.  It  seems  to  be  intended  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  corporation  from  the  mines  which  it  controls.     (457.) 

b.  Supjply  for  steel  making.  (See  above,  Capiializaiion,  p.  xcvi.) — Mr.  Kino  says 
that  while  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  the  Connellsville  coal  field, 
may  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in  the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  region,  there  are  other 
fields  of  coal  in  West  Viivinia  and  elsewhere  that  are  as  ^ood  for  coking  as  the  Con- 
nellsville. The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  gets  its  coal  from  a  [)oint  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Connellsville  r^ion.  It  owns  its  own  mines  there  and  has  certainly  35  or  40 
years'  supply.  The  ooal  is  not  regarded  as  strictly  Connellsville  coal,  but  is  abundantly 
adapted  lor  purposes  of  the  business.     (501,  50G.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  states  that  the  3  coal  fields  in  Alabama  contain  over  8,000  square 
miles,  and  are  estimated  to  contain  41,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  is  enough  to 
maintain  a  larger  output  than  the  present  for  a  thousand  years.  Much  of  this  coal  is 
of  excellent  Quality  for  coking.  It  is  generally  screened;  the  slack  is  coked  and  the 
lamp  is  sold  for  steam  purposes.     (510. ) 

c.  Production  in  Alabama. — Mr.  Hopkins  presents  a  table  showing  the  production 
of  coal  in  Alabama  in  each  year  from  1896  to  1900.  The  amount  increasea  gradually 
from  5,750,000  tons  to  8,500,000  tons.  The  amount  of  coke  produced  increased  from 
1,700,000  to  2,000,000  tons.  While  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron  and  of  coke,  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks  that  the  production  of  coal  increased 
much  faster.  The  coal  is  absorbed  in  the  man^  industries  which  are  arising  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  such  as  cotton  mills  and  foundries.     (508. ) 

6.  Transportation  agencies. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation  own  their  railroads  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes,  and 
one  railroad  from  the  lakes  to  Pittsburg,  and  nearly  all  the  steamboats  on  which 
their  ores  are  transported.  The  boats  number  112.  The  railroads  owned  amount  to 
not  far  from  1,000  miles.     (471. ) 

Mr.  King,  \ice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  has  an 
interest  in  a  few  vessels,  but  does  not  own  them  entirely.  They  carry  onlv  a  small 
part  of  its  ore.  Its  custom  has  been  to  make  yearly  contracts  with  vessel  owners. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  vessel  tonnage  outsiae  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration.    (501.) 

7.  Economies  of  combination. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  mentions  first,  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  consolidation, 
the  ability  to  provide  from  ores  owned  by  the  several  constituent  companies  a  mix- 
ture suitable  for  any  purpose.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  controls  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores;  but  the  ores  of  different  Lake  Superior  mines 
are  of  different  kinds,  and  not  equally  suitable  for  all  purposes.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  for  instance,  owned  some  excellent  ores  in  northwestern  Minnesota;  but 
it  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  those  ores  and  buying  others  at  about  the  same  price 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  a  better  mixture.  The  Carnegie  Company  was  in  a 
eimiliu*  position.  Through  the  consolidation  the  several  interests  can  attain  absolute 
perfection  in  the  mixture  of  ores. 
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The  second  advantage  which  Mr.  Schwab  mentions  is  in  transportation  on  the 
lakes.  When  8  or  10  individual  companies  owned  or  leased  their  own  fleets,  ore  was 
never  carried  in  the  most  economical  way,  because  when  a  boat  reached  a  dock  it 
had  to  wait  perhaps  a  considerable  time  until  it  could  be  loaded  with  ore  belonging 
to  its  i>articular  company.  Now,  with  all  the  fleet,  112  boats,  under  one  control,  it 
is  possible  to  load  a  boat  with  anv  ore  that  is  at  hand  and  dispatch  it  immediately. 
Even  its  destination  need  not  be  aetermined  until  it  is  well  aown  the  lakes.  Mr. 
Schwab  adds  that  it  is  also  possible  to  make  the  distribution  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lakes,  over  the  docks  and  the  railroads,  more  economicallv. 

Another  advantage  is  in  turning  each  works  on  the  product  which  it  is  best  suited 
for  by  locution  or  by  other  conditions.  For  instance,  the  National  Steel  Company 
was  making  rails  at  Youngstown,  while  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  better  located 
for  the  distribution  of  them,  and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  is  better  situated  for  the 
manufacture  of  them,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  ores.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  new  company  dia  was  to  put  the  works  that  are  best  suited  to  making  rails 
entirely  on  tnem,  and  the  worts  at  Youngstown  on  other  commodities. 

There  is  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence.  No  matter  how  small  a  steel 
business  may  be  it  requires  certain  skilled  men  in  different  lines;  a  skilled  melter,  a 
skilled  superintendent,  a  skilled  chemist,  a  skilled  draftsman,  etc.  By  adopting  the 
same  methods  at  each  of  the  works  1  chief  chemist  and  1  chief  engineer  can  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  several.  Moreover,  methods  which  have  proved  themselves  the 
best  can  be  applied  in  all  the  works.  The  steel  business  is  one  in  which  experiment 
is  constantly  goin^  on  for  the  development  of  new  improvements.  When  the  results 
of  experiments  tried  in  one  place  can  be  applied  in  many  others  a  great  economy  and 
a  rapid  advance  are  effected. 

Some  savings  can  be  made  in  selling.  There  are  8  or  10  selling  offices  in  New  York, 
each  with  its  leased  wires,  its  telephone  wires,  and  other  apparatus.  The  consolida- 
tion of  these  offices  into  one  building,  though  not  necessarily  under  one  head,  will 
enable  various  savings  to  be  effected. 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  the  superintendents  of  the  several  works  are  likely 
to  take  a  less  active  interest  in  the  business  than  they  would  if  they  were  owners. 
Every  superintendent  in  the  Carnegie  Company  was  individually  interested  in  the 
profits  of  his  company  in  some  other  way  than  through  his  salary.  He  had  a  per- 
centage based  on  his  profits,  or  his  costs,  or  his  output,  or  his  quality,  or  whatever  it 
was  most  important  to  develop  in  his  particular  department.  Mr.  Schwab  hopes  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  same  way.  If 
there  were,  for  instance,  3  open-hearth  departments  in  the  same  works,  most  mana- 
gers would  put  those  3  departments,  making  the  same  Unes,  under  the  management 
of  some  one  good  man.  He  never  did.  He  put  one  good  man  at  each  of  them,  and 
pitted  one  against  the  other.    The  lai]^  consolidation  will  do  the  same  thing. 

In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  each  head  mana^r  surrounds  himself  with 
a  staff  of  officers  who  are  accustomed  to  working  with  him.  A  man  that  has  been 
trained  many  years  in  manufacturing  will  probably  want  men  of  business  abilitv 
about  him,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  staff  and  the  abil- 
ity to  give  the  staff  one's  ideas  of  management.  The  present  managers  are  for  the 
most  part  practical  men  rather  than  business  men,  though  both  are  employed.  In 
these  great  consolidations  of  capital  practical  men  are  likely  to  be  chosen  to  rule  the 
manufacturing  part  of  a  business. 

Detailed  reports  are  received  every  month  of  the  cost  of  operation  in  every  depart- 
ment and  the  cost  of  every  article  manufactured.  This  was  the  method  of  the  Car- 
negie Company,  and  it  is  the  method  of  the  new  company.  Careful  comparative 
statements  are  made,  and  the  results  in  one  department  are  compared  with  those  in 
another,  and  the  managers  have  opportunities  to  make  such  explanations  as  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  there  will  be  an  economy,  in  that  there  will  be  a  great 
specialization  of  plants,  and  that  expenditure  will  be  put  into  improvements  and 
additions  to  2  or  3  plants — for  instance,  for  making  rails — instead  of  into  building  a 
larger  number  of  separate  plants. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  not  prepared  to  say  whether  anv  of  the  less  economical  plants  will 
be  closed  for  purposes  of  economy.    At  present  all  the  works  are  running  full. 

Mr.  Schwab  has  not  discovered  any  oisad vantages  from  consolidation.  (450-462, 
456,463.) 

Mr.  King  thinks  that  the  chief  sources  of  saving  by  a  combination  of  iron  and 
steel  establishments  are  in  shipping  the  material  from  the  mill  nearest  the  market 
and  in  dispensing  with  many  high-priced  officers  and  superintendents  and  con- 
solidating the  clerical  force.  He  believes  that  a  separate  concern  like  his  own  has  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage  in  being  under  the  control  of  men  who  laigely  own  it, 
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and  have  a  more  direct  personal  interest  in  it  than  any  salaried  ofli(*er  of  a  great  ror- 
poration  could  have.     (504. ) 

8.  PostibUify  of  competition. — ^Mr.  King  eays  that  a  mill  making  2,000  or  2,500  tona 
a  dajr  can  manu&ctore  as  cheaply  as  one  making  5,000  tons  a  oay.  An  iron  works 
of  tlus  <»pacity  and  of  the  best  construction  would  require  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  or 
$30,000,000.  His  own  compan}^  steadily  progressed  after  the  formation  of  the  several 
companiea  which  have  now  united  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
King  is  confident  that  it  can  still  progress  in  the  i)feHence  of  the  greater  combination. 
The  great  difficulty  for  a  new  competitor  woula  be  to  get  the  raw  material.  One 
must  have  his  own  mines  of  ore,  as  well  as  a  mill  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  company  has 
some  advantages  that  no  competitor  would  be  likely  to  have,  as  in  the  ownership  of 
its  own  railroads.  The  profit  of  those  roads  could  he  counted  either  as  railroad  profit 
or  as  profit  in  the  manuiacture  of  steel.     (504-506.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  Birmingham  district  can  make  iron  cheaper  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  and  he  does  think  it  possible  that  its  iron  business  could  be 
crushed  out  by  competition.  The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  making 
very  fine  steel  and  exporting  it.  Before  they  went  into  the  business  they  shipped 
thousands  of  tons  of  high-class  iron  to  Pittsbuiv.  If  steel  can  be  made  in 'Pittsburg 
oat  of  Southern  iron,  it  can  be  made  in  the  Soutn.    (511,  514. ) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  there  are  several  strong  concerns,  independent  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  are  able  and  will  be  able  to  do  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  finished  products  in  iron  and  steel.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Watbrbury  is  president  of  a  steel  company  w^ith  a  capital  of  $750,000.  It  is 
situated  on  Long  Island.  Its  raw  material  is  scrap  instead  of  ore.  It  buys  all  sorts 
of  scrap  in  New  York  and  turns  out  billets  and  rods.  Mr.  Water  bury  does  not  see 
how  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can  interfere  with  it.  It  lias  a  local  market, 
and  the  raw  material  is  locally  produced.  If  the  big  company  should  reduce  prices 
locally,  the  little  compuiy  would  have  to  seek  a  market  farther  off.  If  the  big  com- 
pany should  reduce  prices  all  over  the  country,  the  question  would  be  whetner  it 
could  lose  $10,000,000  a  year  longer  than  the  little  company  could  lose  $100,000  a 
year.     (137.) 

9.  F^jtrthtr  cotnbinations, — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora^ 
tion  has  no  furnaces  or  plants  of  any  kind  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  far  as  he  knows. 
If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  should  absorb  his  company  and  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  should  put  in  new  and  improved  machinery  and  larger 
and  stronger  furnaces,  and  conduct  the  business  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
f  which  is  much  better  because  of  his  great  wealth  than  anything  the  Southern  manu- 
mcturers  have  been  able  to  do) ,  the  output  would  be  increased,  more  labor  would  be 
^nployed,  and  the  South  would  be  benefited.  If  they  closed  up  the  furnaces  it 
would  not  be  a  benefit.  But  he  believes  that  if  they  were  to  put  money  into  the 
South  it  would  be  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear  down.     (511, 513, 514. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  it  possible  to  form  a  world  combination  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.     (465. ) 

B.  The  Iron  and  steel  induatry  generally.— 1.  New  uses  for  iron  and 
steel. — Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel,  says  that,  speaking  of  his  particular 
branch  of  the  business,  heavy  plates,  more  plates  are  used  in  building  cars  to-day  than 
would  be  represented  by  the  entire  production  of  steel  plates  10  years  ago.     (496.) 

2.  Function  of  the  middlanan. — Mr.  Butler  does  not  think  that  the  middleman  or 
jobber  can  be  eliminated  from  the  iron  trade.  He  is  a  buffer  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer.  He  supplies  the  unexpected  and  the  occasional  want  He 
is  the  banker;  he  enables  the  manufacturer  to  operate  when  there  is  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  orders,  and  he  enables  the  consumer  to  have  his  wants  supplied  regularly. 
He  is  the  fly  wheel  of  the  business.  Yet  in  another  connection,  and  considering  as 
middlemen  all  who  stand  between  the  primary  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer, 
Mr.  Butler  attributes  to  the  speculative  purchases  of  middlemen  the  excessive  fluc- 
tuations of  iron  and  steel  prices.     (487,  488,  495.) 

3.  Advantages  of  large-sotxle production. — ^Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  an  important  advan- 
tage of  production  on  a  large  scale  is  this:  If  a  company  has  6  or  7  furnaces,  it  can 
pay  a  man,  say,  16,000  a  year  to  superintend  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  foun- 
orymen  to  look  irfter  the  details  of  each.  If  there  were  only  one  furnace,  it  would 
have  to  be  managed  by  a  cheaper  man.     (509. ) 

4.  Iron  manufacture  in  the  South. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  says  that  there  are  about  10  makers  of  pig 
iron  in  Alabama.  His  company  competes  not  only  with  them,  but  also  with  the 
iron  makers  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  When  it  was  thought  that  Lake  Superior 
ore  was  to  be  $6  a  ton,  his  company  was  able  to  ship  pig  iron  very  freely  into  Ohio  and 
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Penneylvaiiia.  He  thinks  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  everybody  when  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  consented  to  a  price  of  $4.25  a  ton.  That  permitted  the  independ- 
ent furnaces  in  the  valleys  to  make  iron  cheaper,  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  company, 
while  not  exactly  shut  out  of  that  region,  can  snip  to  the  West  at  a  better  price. 
There  is  a  difference  of  about  |3  a  ton  in  market  value  between  Southern  pig  iron 
and  that  of  the  Mahoning  and  the  Shenango  valleys.     (511, 513, 516.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  presents  a  table  showing  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  in 
each  year  from  1896  to  1900.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  from  922,000  tons  to 
l,156;000tons.     (508.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  tnat  it  would  not  take  many  new  industries  in  the  South  to  use 
up  the  pig  iron  that  is  now  produced  there.  The  new  steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  ana  Iron  Company  will  take  700  tons  of  the  1,000  tons  a  day  that  it  produces. 
There  is  a  very  successful  stove  concern  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  similar  industries  are 
going  up  all  through  the  South.     (511. ) 

5.  Pnces. — a.  Fluduaiicm. — Mr.  Butler  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  fluctuations 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  subject.  For  instance,  steel  bars  have  sold  in 
Chicago  at  the  following  prices  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  In  1898,  minimum  $19;  in 
1899,  maximum  $45;  in  1900,  mmimum  $22;  in  1901,  up  to  May  16,  maximum  $33. 

During  these  great  fluctuations  Mr.  Butler  doubts  whether  the  actual  consumption 
increased  or  diminished  more  than  15  per  cent.  It  was  the  speculative  buying  of 
the  middlemen  which  caused  the  increase  of  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  price.  Mr.  Butler  includes  among  the  middlemen,  in  this 
connection,  all  who  stand  uetween  the  producer  of  steel  and  the  ultimate  purchaser 
of  the  finished  product  He  includes,  therefore,  the  country  storekeeper  and  the 
country  blacksmith  as  well  as  the  great  manufacturer  and  the  great  jobber.  As  soon 
as  there  is  thought  to  be  a  prospect  of  good  times  and  a  probability  of  an  advance, 
everv  one  of  these  buyers, small  or  great,  rushes  in  to  anticipate  the  advance.  If  the 
blacksmith  normally  carries  1  ton  of  iron  he  buys  2  tons,  and  the  same  process  goes 
on  all  along  the  line.  When  uncertainty  and  doubt  come  everyone  buys  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  demand  upon  the  producers  of  raw  material  falls  off  sharply.  During 
the  rush  they  have  been  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  Now  they  are  unable  to  run 
their  mills.  But  the  great  variation  in  the  demand  is  almost  entirely  speculative. 
Consumption  goes  on  nearly  at  the  same  rate.  Large  consumers  are  affected  by  these 
variations  of  price,  but  the  small  consumer  pays  the  same  for  shoeing  his  horses,  or 
repairing  his  farm  machinery,  whether  steel  oillets  at  Pittsburg  are  high  or  low. 
(487-489,496.) 

Mr.  King  says  that  during  the  last  5  or  6  years  prices  have  generally  been  extremely 
low,  and  in  many  years  have  been  quite  unprofitable.  A  boom  occurred  early  in 
1899,  following  the  long  depression.  Prices  for  bar  steel  went  up  to  2J  cents  a 
pound.  As  an  inevitable  result,  the  reaction  came  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  prices 
went  below  1  cent.  During  the  period  of  depression  the  business  was  scarcely  profit- 
able. Prices  are  probably  $5  or  $6  a  ton  higher  now  than  in  1897  or  1898.  It  would 
require  an  average  of  8  or  10  years  to  bring  the  manufacturer's  profit  to  a  point  where 
he  could  live.     (501.) 

b.  Structural  steel  prices. — Mr.  King  names  6  principal  manufacturers  of  structural 
steel.  There  are  several  others  making  some  sizes,  but  no  other  that  makes  a  full 
line.  Though  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  structural  material  a  year  or  two  ago, 
because  of  the  strong  demand,  the  price  did  not  go  as  high  as  the  price  of  competi- 
tive material;  that  is,  material  that  everyone  makes,  like  bars.  It  is  true  that  some 
manufacturers  asked  a  higher  price  for  very  prompt  shipments.  If  one  goes  back  12 
or  15  years,  the  price  was  considerably  higner  tnan  that  of  ordinary  competitive 
material;  but  the  cost  is  greater.  There  is  no  difference  of  price  between  building 
structural  steel  and  bridge  structural  steel.     (502. ) 

c.  Aareements. — Mr.  King  says  that  as  far  back  as  his  recollection  goes  manufac- 
turers nave  at  different  times  had  more  or  less  consultation  regarding  prices.  There 
have  been  gentlemen's  agreements,  but  nothing  that  he  would  call  pools.  The  rail 
business  should  perhaps  be  excepted.  In  it  there  have  been  agreements  restricting 
each  manufacturer  to  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  output.  Outside  of  rails  there  has 
been  no  such  allotment,  nor  any  limitation  of  output  or  division  of  territory.  There 
have  been  sirnple  agreements  to  maintain  prices.  They  have  not  been  enforced  by 
any  forfeit.  They  do  not  last  unless  the  market  conditions  are  in  their  favor,  if 
prices  are  advancing  they  stand;  if  prices  fall,  they  ^o  to  pieces.     (501, 502. ) 

Mr.  Butler  states  that  trade  agreements  or  combinations  in  iron  and  steel  have 
always  been  connected  with  upward  movements  of  value,  but  he  does  not  consider 
that  they  are  properly  the  cause  of  such  movements.  They  are  rather  the  formal 
and  public  announcement  of  an  advance  which  arises  from  the  conditions  of  the 
market.  Those  who  have  entered  into  such  agreements  have  had  in  view  very  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  profits.    But  manufacturers  and  other  buyers,  scenting  higher 
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prioee  in  these  eombi nations,  have  increaaed  their  ptircha8efl  in  a  Rpeoulative  way. 
and  thereby  have  caiiswi  the  advance  which  they  have  ai]tici[)ate<l.  The  abnormal 
demand  creates  a  supposition  that  the  stocks  of  the  country  are  exhaustetl.  Prices 
advance  in  spite  of  tne  efforts  of  the  producers.  Increased  competition  follows,  over- 
production results,  profits  disappear,  and  the  combination  f^oen  to  pieces.  Then, 
under  stress  of  low  prices,  new  economies  in  manufacture  are  intnKiuce<i  and  new 
forms  of  consumption  are  developed.  Prices  again  advance  an<l  new  tra<le  agree- 
ments are  entered  into.  Up  and  down  prices  go,  and  ever  will  go;  but  after  ever^ 
upward  wave  there  has  followed  a  lower  level;  lower,  Mr.  Butler  thinks,  than  if 
there  had  been  no  combination.  Tlye  combination  calls  public  attention  to  an 
increase  of  profits  which  is  presumably  great,  and  the  resulting  competition  and  the 
ultimate  fall  of  prices  nre  greater  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  combina- 
tion.    (488.) 

d.  Efed  of  combination. — Mr.  Kino,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  thinks 
that  the  chief  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  prioee  ' 
will  be  to  prevent  the  great  and  harmful  rises  and  falls  in  the  market.     He  believes 
that  the  average  prices  of  iron  during  the  next  10  years  will  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  average  oi  tne  last  10  years,  but  that  there  will  not  be  as  many  fluctuations. 

(506.) 
Mr.  Schwab  states  that  since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Imces  have  remained  the  same,  and  he  thinks  the  tendency  will  be  to  somewhat 
ower  prices.  He  does  not  think  that  prices  will  be  raised  unletis  conditions  of  cost 
make  it  necessary.  These  great  companies  are  interested  in  seeing  their  works  run- 
ning full,  and  they  try  to  keep  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  keep  tnem  running  full. 
If  prices  go  too  high,  consumption  drops  off.  Since  the  organization  of  the  several 
large  companies  which  are  now  consoliaated  in  the  Unite<l  States  Steel  Corporation 
prices  have  been  both  very  low  and  very  hif^h.  This  has  l)een  the  result  ol  supply 
and  demand.  The  tendency  of  the  oivanizations,  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  is  to  keep 
prices  moderate.  While  he  seems  to  admit  that  the  chief  benefit  of  the  savings  of 
consolidation  goes  to  the  stockholders,  he  believes  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.     (453,  454.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  the  control  of  65  or  75  per  cent  of  the  steel  indus- 
try will  enable  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  dictate  prices.  A  man  owning 
30  or  40  per  cent  can  usually  collect  about  him  enough  people  who  think  as  he  does 
to  determine  a  policy;  therefore  70  per  cent  can  not  aDsblutely  fix  a  policy.  In  times 
of  great  depression  the  companv  will  be  unable  to  fix  prices  with  a  control  of  any- 
thing like  70  per  cent.  It  is  when  the  demand  is  such  that  everybody  can  run  full 
that  Detter  prices  can  be  got,  and  that  would  happen  if  there  were  no  consolidation. 
(455,  465.) 

e.  Competition  a  sufficient  regvlaJUyr. — Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  that  competition  will  pre- 
vent any  unfair  profits  in  the  iron  and  steel  business.     (513. ) 

/.  Effect  of  high  prices. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  what  constitutes  a  fair  profit  depends 
npon  the  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  Hopkins  believes  that  high  prices  lor  iron  prod- 
ucts are  advantageous  to  the  public.  If  you  ask  a  man  who  is  complaining  about 
combines  and  trusts  and  the  high  price  of  steel  rails,  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  high  price  of  steel  rails  does  not  injure  him;  and  everybody  in  the  country  is 
more  prosperous  when  rails  are  $26  than  when  they  are  |14  or  $le.     (513. ) 

6.  Freighi  rates. — a.  Discriminations. — Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  neither  the  Cam^e 
Company  nor  any  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  any  special  contracts  with  the  railroads,  or  pays  lower  freight  rates  than  all  com- 
petitors pay.  The  present  condition  of  railroad  affairs  is,  fortunately,  one  of  uniform 
charges.     (470. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  his  company  pavs  the  published  tariff  rates,  and  he  does 
not  know  of  any  freight  discriminations  at  the  present  time.  His  company  sometimes 
feels  that  if  it  ships  a  good  deal  of  iron  over  a  road,  the  road  ought  to  ravor  it  with 
reference  to  a  coal  contract,  or  the  like;  but  there  is  no  understanding  about  such 
things.     (515,  516.) 

6.  Variation. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  when  pig  iron  has  been  very  high  the  rail- 
roads have  advanced  the  rates  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  50  cents  a  ton  to  Mobile  and 
50  cents  a  ton  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  rate  to  the  Ohio  River  has  ranged  from  $1.75 
to  $2.75.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony  it  was  $2.25.  If  iron  is  high  and 
the  country  is  prosperous,  the  railroad  will,  very  properly,  get  a  little  more  money. 
(516.) 

c.  From  the  South. — Mr.  Hopkins  is  not  inclined  to  complain  of  the  rates  to  the 
Northeast,  though  he  can  not  now  sell  iron  in  that  region.  If  he  had  a  furnace  in 
BoBalo,  he  would  expect  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  that  from  Birmingham.     ^516.) 

d.  Rail  and  waier. — Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  all  his  shipments  to  seaboard  points 
are  made  by  rail  and  water.    They  could  not  be  made  otherwise.    From  Savannah 
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and  all  coast  points  the  rate  would  he  13.75  to  New  York,  and  $3.85  from  Florence, 
Ala.,  as  against  $5.54  hy  rail.     (516. ) 

7.  Tariff. — a.  Iron  and  steel.— itlr.  Schwab  says  that  on  lines  of  steel  in  which  labor 
does  not  form  an  important  part  of  the  cost  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  do 
not  need  the  tariff.  The  tariff  could  be  taken  off  rails,  for  instance,  without  hurting 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  except  as  to  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
rails  can  be  carried  as  ballast  from  England,  while  the  cost  of  shipping  them  over- 
land from  the  Eastern  United  States  is  far  higher.  But  if  the  tann  were  removed 
from  more  highly  finished  products  like  tin  plate,  into  which  labor  enters  more 
largely,  either  the  trade  would  Ije  lost  or  wages  would  have  to  be  cut  down.  This 
applies  to  the  wages  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  but  especially  to  those  of 
the  skilled.  We  are  exporting  billets  and  rails  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  not  tin 
plate.     (456.) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not,  however,  wish  to  see  the  tariff  revised.  He  thinks  it  unwise 
to  disturb  the  matter.  On  goods  which  are  of  a  high  class  and  on  which  much  money 
is  expended  for  labor  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  to  protect  the  labor.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  while  there  may  appear  to  be  only  50  cents  worth  of  labor  in  $5  worth  of 
steel,  everything  that  goes  mto  the  finished  product  has  had  labor  expended  on  it 
at  some  time,  and  labor  is  the  one  reallv  important  item  of  cost,  aside  from  whatever 
value  is  set  upon  the  raw  materials  in  the  ground.  He  does  not  see  that  the  repeal 
of  all  duties  on  steel  products  would  do  anyone  any  good.  It  would  not  hurt  any- 
body in  those  lines  A^-here  we  do  not  need  a  tariff,  and  in  those  lines  where  we  do  the 
only  i)eople  it  would  hurt  would  Ije  the  working  people.     (466. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Slons-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  would  not  complain  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  iron.  If  there  were  no 
tariff,  it  would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  least  to  get  iron  from  Middleboro,  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  to  the  seaboard  iron  could  probably  be  sent  more  cheaply  than  from  Bir- 
mingham. While  Mr.  Hopkins  would  not  complain  at  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
his  own  product,  he  does  not  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  disturbed  or  even  diacussed. 
"  If  you  discuss  it  on  one  article,  you  will  discuss  it  on  others  right  along  the  line. 
It  is  largely  sentimental,  and  I  think  tariff  agitation  would  be  very  harmful."    (516. ) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  dealing  especially  in  boilerplates,  bar  iron, 
and  heavy  sheets,  is  under  the  impression  that  we  nave  reached  a  point  where  the 
tariff  ceases  to  be  of  any  service  to  us.  Iron  and  steel  can  not  be  produced  in  Europe 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  here.  We  have  been  free  exporters  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
Mr.  Sutler's  own  firm  has  shipped  steel  tanks  to  the  South  African  mines  in  compe- 
tition with  European  producers.  American  competition  is  very  easy  on .  engines, 
machinery,  and  all  things  of  that  kind.  In  certain  forms  of  sheet  steel,  however,  in 
the  lighter  weights,  involving  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor,  prices  are  higher  here  than 
inEneland.     (493,  494.) 

b.  Ore  and  scrap  steel. — Mr.  King  says  that  imported  iron  ores  are  used  to  some 
extent  near  the  seacoast.  They  come  principally  from  Cuba;  some  from  Spain.  He 
believes  no  scrap  steel  is  imported  at  present.  Ii  the  tariff  of  $4  a  ton  were  removed, 
scrap  might  l>e  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  but  the 
railroad  freight  would  prevent  the  use  of  it  in  the  Pittsbure  region  in  any  case.  The 
tariff  on  ore,  40  cents  a  ton,  is  so  small  that  the  removal  of  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  nor  to  enable  Eastern  manufacturers  to  ship 
into  the  West.  He  does  not  think  the  change  would  have  much  effect  upon  the 
(general  situation  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  think  the 
import  duty  should  be  repealed  or  even  reduced,  because,  while  it  seems  lai^ly  a 
dead  letter  at  the  present  time,  *' the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  just  as  necessary 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  worker." 
To  the  suggestion  that  the  New  England  machinery  makers  would  be  better  off  if 
they  could  buy  steel  from  establishments  close  at  liand,  he  replies  that  they  have 
thriven  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  he  thinks  they  will  continue  to  thrive  unaer  the 
same  conditions.  If  they  nave  to  pay  freight  on  their  bar  steel,  they  usually  sell 
their  manufactured  product  right  at  home.  If  they  ship  some  machines  to  the  South, 
where  the  outgoinglreight  is  a  factor,  *'  they  manage  to  sell  them."  Jones  A  Laugh- 
lin  ship  a  quarter  of  their  product  to  the  east  of  Pittsburg.  They  would  feel  that 
they  were  in  very  bad  shape  if  that  quarter  of  their  business  was  cut  off.  The  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  ought  to  be  the  basis*of  tariff  legislation.  (499, 606, 
5070 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  his  business  would  be  injured  if  all  iron  ore  were 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Indeed,  ores  are  practically  free  now;  that  is,  any  manufac- 
turer of  steel  will  probably  export  enough  finished  steel  to  get  a  rebate  of  the  duty  on 
his  imported  ores.  Free  ore  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  mines  in  the  Eastern 
district,  as  in  New  York,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  must  come  from  the  North- 
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west  in  any  caae,  and  would  not  \ye  affected.  The  Maryland  Steel  Company,  })einf( 
on  the  coast,  would  undoubte<lly  l)e  affected  favorably  6y  free  ore,  but  Mr.  S<*hwab 
still  maintains  that  in  practical  effect  ore  is  now  free. 

He  says  much  the  same  as  to  the  duty  on  scrap  iron.  His  company  has  imported 
some  scrap  from  Canada,  but  has  shipped  enouji^h  steel  out  to  get  a  reliate  on  it 
The  quantity  is  so  trifling  in  any  case  as  scarcely  to  affect  the  general  situation. 
(457,458,466.) 

c.  PostnbiUly  of  steel  manufacture  in  New  England. — Mr.  King  does  not  think  it 
likely  that  steel  works  could  be  successfullv  set  up  on  the  New  England  coast,  even 
if  the  duties  on  iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel  were  removed.  The  ores  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  not  suited  for  making  Bessemer  steel,.  thou|;h  open-hearth  steel  mij^ht,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  made.  However,  he  does  not  think  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coal,  or  any 
foreign  coal,  could  be  used,  because  it  contains  too  much  phosphorus  ant}  sulphur. 
(506.) 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  it  possible,  though  hardly  likely,  that  the  tariff  on  scrap  iron 
may  do  some  local  injury  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  preventing  the  starting  up  of 
some  manu&icturing  industries  there.     (458.) 

8.  ExjH/rt  trade. — a.  Expected  increase. — Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  the  export  business 
in  steel  will  be  greater  hereafter  than  it  has  been,  because  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies which  are  now  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  not  been  organized 
to  conduct  an  export  business.  It  would  not  have  paid  them,  because  the  percentage 
which  they  would  have  exported  would  have  been  so  small.  Now,  througn  a  consoli- 
dation of  foreign  agencies,  they  will  be  able  to  export.  The  Carnegie  Company  has 
exported  70  per  cent  of  all  the'steel  exported  from  the  United  States.     (455,  465.) 

0.  Export  and  domestic  prices. — Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  it  is  true  that  exports  are 
made  at  much  lower  prices  than  domestic  sales.  The  reason  is  that  these  export 
sales  are  made  in  order  to  keep  the  works  running  full  and  steady.  When  manufac- 
turers have  as  much  as  they  can  do  at  home  they  do  not  care  to  sell  at  low  prices; 
but  when  business  is  slack  they  take  orders,  even  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keen  running. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  start  an  export  business,  and  when  it  is  once  startea  one  does 
not  want  to  let  it  slip.  So,  even  in  prosperous  times,  some  export  business  may  be 
done  at  low  prices  merely  to  keep  in  the  market.  Again,  a  contract  may  be  made 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  poor  business  which  may  have  to  be  filled  when  busi- 
ness is  better.  For  instance,  when  the  demand  for  steel  fell  off  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
and  American  manufacturers  thought  that  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  was 
coming,  Mr.  Schwab  contracted  to  ship  a  great  deal  of  steel  abroad;  an<l  when  a 
great  home  demand  immediately  arose  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ship  it.  That 
was  one  of  the  risks  that  a  business  man  has  to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full. 
He  had  rather  be  sure  of  running  his  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  Schwab  considers  the  working  people  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  all  measures 
taken  to  increase  export  business.  The  sellers  of  supplies  will  generally  make  spe- 
cially favorable  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  the  export  trade;  the  railroads  will 
carry  export  goods  cheaper;  but  the  working  people  get  the  same  on  export  prod- 
ucts as  on  those  for  the  domestic  market.  While  the  export  business  is  profitable 
for  this  country  by  reason  of  its  raw  material  and  its  superior  facilities  for  manufac- 
ture, Mr.  Schwab  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  existing 
wages  if  all  business  were  done  at  export  rates. 

Mr.  Schwab  asserts  that  the  making  of  especially  low  prices  for  export  trade  is  a 
^neral  practice,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe.  American  gteel  has,  to  be  sure, 
in  times  of  extreme  depression,  been  sold  as  low  m  the  American  market  as  it  has 
been  sold  in  the  foreign  markets;  but  it  was  sold  without  profit.  When  business  is 
in  a  normal  condition  export  prices  are  always  somewhat  lower  than  home  prices. 
(454,  455.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  when  steel  rails  were  $26  and  $28  a  ton  at  home  the  export 
price  was  about  $^.  Export  prices  are  not  uniform;  they  vary  with  the  competi- 
tion.    (464.) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  says  that  his  house  does  some  export  busi- 
ness, and  it  has  made  distinct  efforts  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  to  get  special  prices 
for  export  business,  but  has  not  succeeded.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  business  to  give  lower  prices  for  foreign  trade.  In 
this  connection  any  trade  is  forei^  which  is  outside  of  the  normal  territory  of  the 
seller.  Chicago  merchants,  for  instance,  sell  cheaper  in  Omaha  than  in  Peoria, 
because  they  nave  to  meet  there  the  competition  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  Prob- 
ably they  will  sell  cheaper  in  Denver  than  in  Omaha,  and  cheaper  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  Denver.  If  a  Chicago  merchant  wants  to  get  business  in  Portland,  two 
methods  are  open  to  him.    He  may  send  a  Ralesman  there  at  very  great  expense  or 
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he  may  give  a  reduction  in  prices  to  the  dealers  there.  Either  way  the  expense 
comes  out  of  the  profits.     (493. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
his  companv  has  been  getting  about  the  same  prices  on  its  export  shipments  as  on  its 
domestic  sales.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  this  will  be  the  best  policy  for  the 
future.  Rather  than  shut  down  any  American  mills,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the 
English  and  the  Germans  have  the  iron  at  a  low  price.  **  If  I  had  a  surplus  of  iron  I 
would  sell  it  at  a  fair  profit.  I  would  not  sell  it  at  a  price  that  did  not  net  me  a  fair 
profit."     (512,513.) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  sajrs  that  his  firm  does  no  export- 
ing of  any  considerable  amount.  Such  exports  as  it  has  made  have  generally  con- 
si^ed  of  some  specialties  in  the  more  highly  finished  state,  like  cold-rolled  shaftines. 
It  generally  sells  delivered  at  the  foreign  port.  The  prices  have  been,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  perhaps  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the  domestic  price;  and  most  of 
that  is  made  up  by  the  greater  cost  of  delivering  to  the  foreign  market.  If  one  sells 
abroad  he  must  meet  the  foreign  price;  and  it  is  better,  if  the  manufacturer  has  a 
surplus  that  can  not  be  sold  in  this  country,  to  sell  it  abroad,  even  a  little  cheaper, 
and  save  the  loss  that  would  result  from  limiting  the  output     (502.^ 

c.  Export  freight  rates. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  ^oss-SheflBeld  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  says  that  his  company  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  ships  abroad  by  way  of 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  railr<>ad  rates  on  export  ship- 
ments at  the  time  of  his  testimony  were  |l  a  ton  to  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  $1.40  to 
New  Orleans,  and  $1.25  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  a  through  export  rate  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Liverpool, 
of  $3  to  $3.25,  and  to  the  principal  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
(512.) 

Mr.  Kino  says  that,  generally  speaking,  the  ocean  freight  on  steel  to  English  ports 
is  1 J  to  2  times  the  rail  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard.     (502. ) 

d.  Exports  from  Alabama. — Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  presents  a  table  giving  the  total  export  business  of  his  company.  It 
began  in  1894  with  100  tons.  It  rose  to  57,000  tons  in  1898,  and  was  27,000  tons  in  1899 
and  40,000  tons  in  1900.  Mr.  Hopkins  explains  the  large  exports  of  1898  by  saying 
that  it  was  just  at  the  be^nning  of  the  awakened  demand  all  over  the  world,  and 
his  company  was  making  iron  cheaply,  because  labor  had  not  received  any  advance. 
Though  prices  were  not  as  high  as  now,  there  was  hardly  any  market  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  company  shipped  abroad.  The  total  exports  from  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict in  1899  were  167,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  12,000  tons  of  pipe.  There  nad  been 
very  few  export  shipments  in  1901  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony, 
May  18.     (512.) 

€•  Labor  in  the  steel  industry. — 1.  Wages.—a.  Rates  and  changes. — Mr. 
Schwab,  formerly  president  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  says  that  the  average  wa^ 
received  by  the  emi)loyees  of  the  Carnegie  Company  since  1892  has  been  greater  in 
each  year,  even  during  the  depression  011893  and  1894,  than  it  was  in  any  year  before 
1892.  The  highest  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  were.  Before  1892  Mr.  Schwab  has 
known  indiviaual  men  to  draw  wages  exceeding  $100  a  day.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not 
know  what  the  present  maximum  is,  but  it  is  not  nearly  half  that.  The  average 
wage,  however,  earned  by  every  man  and  boy  employed  at  the  whole  works  (and  there 
are  a  great  many  boys  and  a  great  many  foreign  laborers),  excluding  salaried 
men,  and  reckoning  every  man  and  boy  for  every  working  day,  whether  he  worked 
or  not,  was  during  1900  nearly  $4  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  lowest  wace  paid 
to  men  is  $1.50.  That  is  for  common  laborers,  largelv  unable  to  speak  English  and 
unable  to  take  any  position  requiring  anything  but  the  commonest  manual  work. 
The  proportion  of  men  who  get  as  low  wages  as  this  is  not  very  lar^e.     (460, 462. ) 

Mr.  King,  vice-chairman  oi  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  wa^  m  his  company's 
mill  decreased  during  the  hard  times  of  1893  to  1895  and  have  risen  since.  They  are 
now  considerably  higher  than  in  1891  or  1892,  upon  the  average,  though  he  can  not 
give  detailed  figures.  The  highest  rate  now  paid  is  $20.50  a  day;  the  lowest  $1.35  a 
day.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  mill  was  under  the  Amalgamated  Association,  some 
few  men  made  as  high  as  $30  or  $40  a  day.  The  head  rollers  hired  their  own  crews 
and  paid  them  out  of  their  own  wages,  but  thej[  had  a  handsome  residue  left  for 
themselves.  Jones  &  laughlin  have  abolished  this  system  of  crews.  The  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  has  diminished  the  pay  of  a  few  skilled  men,  but  has 
distributed  the  wages  more  evenly.     (503,  504.) 

b.  Sliding  scale. — Mr.  Schwab  has  no  objection  to  a  sliding  scale.  Wages  at  the 
rail  mills  at  Braddock,  which  are  nonunion,  are  now  regulated  by  one.  A  minimum 
is  fixed,  below  which  wages  shall  not  go  down,  so  that  the  workingmen  may  not 
suffer  because  of  too  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the  company.  There  is  no 
maximum.     (461. ) 
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2.  Labor  orgamzaiwM, — a,  Recoffnition  and  dispuf4^8. — Mr.  Schwab,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Ravfl  that  that  company  had  labor  oif^ani- 
zationa  in  its  steel  works  up  to  1892,  but  lias  had  none  since.  He  does  not  know 
what  part  of  the  workinsmen  were  in  the  or)2;anization,  but  he  thinks  not  over  20 
per  cent  The  effect  of  the  organization  was  to  fix  unjustly  high  wages  for  a  small 
minority.  The  association  fixed  a  rate  for  rolling,  in  a  given  district,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  ton,  based  on  the  average  output  of  a  mill.  The  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany made  3  or  4  times  the  average  output,  and,  in  consequence,  the  men  who 
worked  there  made  3  or  4  times  what  it  was  intended  they  should  make.  They  had 
to  be  paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  that  the  men  employed  in  a  poorer  mill  might 
make  a  fair  wage.  Mr.  Schwab  has  known  individual  men  to  draw  wages  exc€^- 
ing  $100  a  day.  When  this  injustice  was  put  an  end  to,  the  whole  amount  paid  out 
in  wages  was  distributed  more  equitably,  so  that,  though  the  highest  wages  have 
been  reduced  much  more  than  half,  the  avers^  wages  of  all  the  workmen  have 
been  higher  than  they  ever  were  before  1892.     (460, 462. ) 

Mr.  &hwab  declares  that  the  troubles  that  he  has  seen  with  labor  oiganizations 
have  never  related  primarily  to  wages.  They  have  related  to  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  works.  At  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  the  labor  associations  under- 
took at  one  time  to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  suc- 
ceed them  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  He  does  not  think  that  any  commercial  business 
can  grow  and  prosper  under  such  conditions.     (461. ) 

Mr.  King,  vioe-cnairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  says  that  his  company  dealt  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  up  to  about  3  years  ago,  but 
has  not  done  so  since.  It  had  a  disagreement  with  the  association  over  wages.  It 
does  not  ask  its  men  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not,  and  Mr.  King  can  not  say 
whether  any  of  its  employees  belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Association.     (503, 504.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Companv,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  says  th&t  this  company  deals  regularly  with  committees  of  the  men 
and  recognizes  the  union,  but  employs  nonunion  men  also.  It  m»kes  no  distinction 
between  union  and  nonunion  men.     (508. ) 

6.  Leveling  effect, — ^Mr.  Schwab  says: 

If  I  were  a  workingman— aa  I  was— if  I  was  a  workin^nnan  now  in  one  of  these  milln.  especially  if 
managed  under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  manufacture  is  administeroa,  I  would 
not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  ability,  in  the  same 
class  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better  workman— quicker,  smarter— than  the 
other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit.  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the 
poorer  man,  which  they  must  do.  If  we  have  500  men  employed  at  the  name  class  of  labor,  the  wages 
paid  will  be  the  same— must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.  The  level  Im  that  of  the  poorest  man 
In  that  department.  As  a  workingman  I  would  not  advance,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  show  supe- 
rior ability  over  any  other  if  I  were  in  an  organization.    That  is  my  own  personal  view.    (461,  462.) 

c.  LimUation  of  otUput. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that,  in  his  jud^ent,  one  of  the  two 
chief  reasons  why  £ngland  can  not  compete  with  America  is  in  the  unreasonable 
rules  adopted  by  the  English  labor  unions.  Comparison  has  shown  that  the  same 
machines  produce  only  about  one-third  as  much  in  England  as  in  America.  This  is 
due  to  the  rules  of  the  union.  Without  adding  much  to  the  wages  of  the  men  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  production,  because  the  capital  in  the  plant  is  producing  only  one-third 
of  what  it  ought  to  produce.     (460.) 

Mr.  Butler,  whose  firm  has  exported  some  steel  tanks  to  the  South  African  mines, 
says  that  they  were  able  to  get  that  business,  first,  because  the  price  of  raw  material 
in^  this  country  was  favorable  as  compared  with  the  price  in  England,  but  more 
largely  because  the  methods  of  handling  material  in  American  shops  are  much  better 
than  m  English  sho^.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  the  control  of  labor  organi- 
zations there.  Their  policies,  he  says,  make  American  competition  very  easy  on 
engines,  machinery,  and  things  of  that  kind.     (494. ) 

3.  Woman  labor. — Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
states  that  women  are  employed  to  do  some  of  the  lighter  work  in  the  nail  factories 
and  in  some  of  the  tin-plate  factories.  He  has  never  favored  the  employment  of 
women.  None  were  employed  by  the  Carnegie  (Company.  He  can  not  say  what 
will  be  done  in  the  future.     (469.) 

4.  Acddenis. — Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  percentage  of  accidents  is  much  smaller 
in  large  steel  works  than  in  small  ones.     (463. ) 

Xn.-^AMEBICAN  SMELTING  AND  BEFININ0  COBEPANY. 

A.  Orfranlzation  and  capital Izatlon.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  first 
move  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  was  to 

Slace  options  upon  the  various  plants  and  businesses  which  it  was  desired  to  coneoli- 
ate  at  the  lowest  price  the  owners  were  willing  to  take.    The  vendors  were  given  the 
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right  to  subecribe  for  such  proportion  of  the  proposed  capitalization  of  the  new  com- 
pany as  they  might  desire  upon  the  same  basis  as  cash  subscribers;  that  is,  par  of 
subscription  in  preferred  stock  and  a  bonus  of  70  per  cent  in  common  stock.  The 
options  were  then  taken  over  by  the  bankers  who  were  financing  the  operation.  A 
syndicate  was  formed  for  the  raising  of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erties, or  such  proportion  of  the  properties  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  purchase  m 
excess  of  the  amount  taken  by  tne  vendors  of  the  properties.  The  syndicate  was 
organized  under  a  subscription  agreement.  When  the  subscriptions  were  paid  the 
amount  was  deposited  in  tne  trust  company.  A  contract  was  made  by  the  new  cor- 
poration with  an  individual  designated  by  the  syndicate  managers  for  the  transference 
to  the  new  corporation  of  all  the  property  rights  and  franchises  of  the  companies 
whose  properties  were  taken  over,  and  for  placing  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  com- 
pany an  i^reed  amount  of  cash  to  be  used  as  working  capital.  Expert  accountants 
were  employed  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  vendor  companies  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  properties,  and  attorneys  were 
employed  to  examine  the  titles  and  to  prepare  the  proper  deeds  and  conveyances. 
The  vendors  received  checks  for  the  entire  amount  of  their  purchase  money,  and 
immediately  handed  back  to  the  syndicate  managers  checks  lor  whatever  amounts 
they  had  subscribed  for  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  subscribers.  The  syndicate 
subscribers  and  the  vendors  received  for  each  $1,000  of  subscription  10  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  7  shares  of  common  stock.     (93,  94. ) 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  was  ^ven  to  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental m  bringing  he  companies  together  or  m  figuring  out  the  proper  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  the  properties,  etc.  This  amount  covered  all  of  the  expenses  of  or^n- 
ization  and  all  of  the  pay  of  the  different  parties  concerned  in  effecting  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion.     (94,  95.) 

The  authorized  capital  is  $32,500,000  of  preferred  stock,  carrying  a  7  per  cent 
cumulative  dividend,  and  $32,500,000  of  common  stock.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  company  $27,400,000  of  preferred  stock  was  issued.  Tnis  amount  represented 
the  tangible  assets  of  the  properties  taken  over.  A  like  amount  of  common  stock 
was  issued.  The  common  stock  represented  what  might  be  called  the  "good  will" 
of  the  constituent  companies.  A  great  many  patents  were  owned  by  the  various 
vendor  companies  and  constituted  valuable  assets.  Many  of  the  companies  had 
special  methods  of  treating  ores.  These,  too,  were  valuable.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  $27,400,000  in  cawi  would  have  purchased  the  properties  taken  over.  Some 
of  the  vendors  undoubtedly  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  on  the  same  basis  as 
cash  subscribers.     (94,  95,  96. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  method  of  organization  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Ompany  is  the  usual  method,  and  is  the  one  which 
has  been  followed  in  practically  all  tne  combinations  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected. There  have  been  some  combinations  effected  where  the  purchasing  company 
took  over  the  capital  stock  in  the  vendor  companies  and  undertook  to  make  a  combina- 
tion in  that  way,  but  the  plan  followed  in  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  is  the  later  and  the  better  way.     (95. ) 

B.  Eamlngi. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  president  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1900,  exceeded 
$4,500,000.  Dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  have  been  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock,  the  total  amount  paid  being  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  No  dividends  have  been 
paid  on  common  stock.     (99. ) 

€•  Reanons  for  combination. — ^Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  company  was 
formed  because  evils  had  grown  out  of  competition  and  because  of  the  anticipation 
of  economies  which  could  be  effected  in  tiunsportation  charges  through  combina- 
tion.    (93,98.) 

I>.  Economies  efTected— freigtit.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  smelters  of 
various  States  would  buv  ores  at  distant  points  and  have  them  shipped  long  distances. 
Through  combination  of  the  various  interests  it  was  arranged  so  that  Montana  smelters 
would  purchase  the  ores  of  Montana,  and  that  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  Montana 
to  other  j)oints,  and  that  Utah  and  Colorado  smelters  would  follow  the  same  course. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  saving  in  transportation  charges  would  be  over  $5,000,000 
per  year.     (98.) 

E.  Control  of  business.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  in  the  smelting  of  silver  and  lead 
ores.  The  company  fuso  smelts  gold  ores.  In  some  cases  it  buys  the  ore;  in  others 
it  smelts  it  on  commission.    It  sells  its  products  through  an  agency.    It  does  prac- 
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tically  all  the  smeltinjp^  boflinees  of  the  conntry,  excepting  that  controlled  by  the 
Gofgenheims.  Leaving  out  the  Mexican  intereflto  of  the  (niggenheimfl,  and  c*ounting 
their  2  smelters  in  this  country,  the  businew  done  by  the  Americran  Smelting  (>)m- 
pany  is  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country.  There 
may  be  small  concerns  doing  a  small  business  for  a  few  local  men.     (97. ) 

F.  Effect  of  combination  on  prices  of  ore.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  it 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  redu(*e  the  amount  paid  for  ore. 
The  higher  the  price  the^  could  pay  for  the  ore  the  more  mines  would  be  operated 
and  the  more  raw  material  they  would  be  able  to  get.     (98. ) 

O*  Relations  irlth  labor* — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  since  the  organization  of 
the  company  there  have  been  one  or  two  strikes.  One  in  the  Colorado  smelters 
was  predpitated  shortly  after  the  oi^nization  of  the  company  and  lasted  several 
montns.  The  company  suspended  operations  in  the  plants  in  that  vicinity  and  con- 
tinued their  busineBS  in  districts  where  there  was  no  strike.     (98. ) 

xm.  pmsBTrao  coal  compakt. 

A.  Description  of  baslness.— Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  140  properties 
controlled  by  the  Pittsbun;  Coal  Company  are  all  in  Pennsvlvania  within  a  radius  of 
75  miles  of  rittsburg.  These  properties  include  practically  all  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State  except  those  that  are  owned  by  the  Monongahela 
River  Coal  Companv.  That  company  controls  all  the  coal  mines  that  are  situated 
along  the  rivers.  Its  business  is  i>rincipally  the  mining  of  coal  and  sending  it  by  l)arges 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  the  territory  controlled  by  that  company 
such  coal  as  can  be  loaded  on  cars  from  any  of  the  mines  is  handled  by  the  Pittsbuig 
Coal  Comj^any.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  ownF  docks  and  loadin|!:  and  unload- 
ing facilities  at  various  points  on  the  lases,  including  Fairport,  Ene,  Ashtabula, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth.  It  owns  a  railroad  at  Duluth,  the 
Northwestern  Coal  Railway,  and  a  considerable  mileage  of  railroad  in  the  Pitts- 
boig  district.  Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  community  of 
interest  in  ownership  between  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  and  the  Pennsvlvania 
Railroad  Company.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  the  lai^gest  freight  pro<furer  in 
the  world,  ana  to  that  extent  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads 
and  the  company.  The  company  owns  little  of  the  coking  coal  property.  It  fur- 
nishes coal  to  the  various  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  which  are  located 
in  the  Pittsbui^  district.     ( 100, 101, 103. ) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization.— Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  com- 
pany was  organized  in  a  wa^  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Americ*an  Smelting  and 
Bemiing  Company  was  omnized.  The  Pittsbuig  Coal  Company  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  ^ew  Jersey.  The  titles  to  the  property  and  real  estate,  how- 
ever, were  lodged  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 

?rlvania,  and  the  Pittsbuiv  Coal  Company  acquired  title  to  all  of  the  stock  in  this 
ennsylvania  company.  Each  subscriber  got  with  his  preferred  stock  70  per  cent  of 
common  stock  as  a  bonus.  The  stock  iseued  was  $32,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  and  $32,000,000  common.     (99. ) 

C.  Reasons  for  combination.— Mr.  Chapman  bajs  that  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  was  form«i  because  competition  between  the  proprietors  of  the  140  differ- 
ent properties  located  in  the  PittsDurg  district  had  gradually  reduced  the  price  of 
ooal  to  a  point  which  was  in  most  cases  below  the  cost  of  production.     (99. ) 

!>••  ESamln^s^ — Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  net  income  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  for  the  last  year  was  between  $4,500,000  and  $5,000,000.  It  has  paid  a 
regnlajr  aividend  of  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  but  no  dividend  on  its  common 
stock.  Since  organization  something  over  $3,000,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  coal  mines.     (101.) 

CL  SSflTect  of  c^omblnatlon  on  prices. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  price 
of  coal  has  generally  advanced  since  the  formation  of  the  Pitti^burg  Coal  Company, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand.  The  company  is 
geUing  the  same  price  for  coal  as  that  chai^ged  by  independent  companies.  Large 
contracts  are  perhaps  taken  below  regular  rates.  The  company  w^ould  for  a  time  be 
able  to  maintain  a  price  above  what  would  be  reasonable,  but  in  the  end  that  would 
correct  itself.  It  would  stimulate  the  opening  of  mines  on  lands  owned  by  others. 
If  the  company  raised  the  price  to  such  a  point  that  freight  could  be  paid  into  the 
district  from  other  districts  it  would  bring  in  outside  coal.     (100,  102.) 
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F.  AdTantageii  to  consumers.— Mr.  Chapman  states  that  although  the  price 
of  coal  has  been  higher  since  the  combination,  it  is  stable;  and  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  coal.  The  small  producer  will  sometimes  be  unable  to  supply  his  customers 
with  coal,  but  the  combination  can  always  divert  coal  from  one  point  to  another  and 
supply  its  customers.     (99. ) 

0.  PossibtlUy  of  competition.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  controls  the  bulk  of  the  lake  trade  in  coal,  but  that  there  is  some  compe- 
tition from  southern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Pittsburg  coal  is  of  superior  quality. 
There  are  very  few  producing  properties  in  the  district  where  the  properties  of  the 
Pittsbuiv  Coal  Company  are  situated  that  are  not  controlled  by  the  company.  An 
indepenaent  company-  with  reasonable  capital  could  compete  with  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Companv  if  it  owned  coal  land  and  could  produce  coal.  At  a  time  of  depression, 
with  the  market  glutted,  it  would  be  at  some  disadvantt^.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  Pittsburg  field  with  a  view  to  competing 
with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.     (101,  102. ) 

H.  l¥ai[es. — Mr.  Chapman  states  that  wages  are  adjusted  on  a  sliding  scale, 
which  is  arrived  at  every  year  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers*  Association  of  America,  and  that  the  miners  participate  in  any  advance  in 
coal.  There  is  a  minimum  below  which  wages  do  not  go  in  any  case.  (101,  102, 
104.) 

1.  Attitude  tourard  labor.— Mr.  Chapman  says  that  he  found  that  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  organizations  were  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  one  con- 
cern rather  than  with  140;  that  it  is  his  understanding  that  labor  interests  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  combination.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  deals  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  and  prefers  so  to  do.  There  nasoeen  harmony  between 
the  company  and  the  Union  Mine  Workers'  Association.  The  most  enlightened 
managements  of  industrial  combinations  to-day  admit  the  right  of  labor  to  protect 
itself  by  combination.     ( 102,  102. ) 

XIV.  NATIONAL  STABOH  COBEPANY. 

A.  I>e§eription  of  butinesi.— Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  National  Starch 
Company  manufactures  about  all  the  box  starch  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
sale  of  the  starch  is  dependent  upon  trade-marks.  Many  of  the  concerns  in  the  com- 
bination have  been  in  existence  for  over  30  years  and  have  established  a  reputation 
that  is  represented  by  their  trade-marks.  Starch  is  a  very  important  by-product  of 
glucose. 

The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  show  that  the  National  Starch  Company  includes 
the  following  concerns:  Georee  Fox  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Kingsford's  Oswego 
Factory,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  A.  Erkenbrecher  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Duryeas*  Glen 
Cove  Factory,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. ;  Wm.  F.  Piel  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Gilbert  S. 
(iraves,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  C.  Gilbert  Factory,  Buffalo  andDes  Moines;  Niagara  Starch 
Factory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Excelsior  Factory,  Elkhart,  Ind. ;  Sioux  City  Starch  Com- 
pany, Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Argo  Factorv,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.     (66,  67,  71.) 

Mr.  Piel,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  says  that  his  company  pro- 
duces probably  85  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.     (673.) 

B.  Organization  and  capitalization.— Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  first  step 
taken  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company  was  the 
organization  of  a  company  known  as  the  United  Starch  Company.  The  United 
Starch  Company  consolidated  the  manufacturers  of  box  starch  that  were  outside  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  A  reorganization  committee  was  then 
appointed  for  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  The  holders  oif  shares 
in  that  company  were  asked  to  deposit  their  shares  with  a  trust  company,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  reorganization  committee.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  depos- 
ited. The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  show  that  the  reorganization  committee 
then  negotiated  with  the  owners  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  securities  of  the 
United  Starch  Company.  As  a  result  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  that  company 
was  deposited  with  a  committee  appointed  from  its  shareholders.  Then  the  National 
Starch  Company  was  formed,  and  a  controlling  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company  was  acquired  by  the  new  company.  The  holders 
of  stock  in  the  separate  companies  were  given  the  option  of  taking  their  pay  in  shares 
of  the  new  company  or  in  cash.  In  addition  to  $4,500,000  preferred  stock  and 
15,000,000  common  stock,  the  company  issued  $4,000,000  of  25-year  5  per  cent  sink- 
ing-fund redeemable  gold  debentures.    Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  value  of  the  tangible 
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MBets  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock.  Each  subscriber 
received  for  a  $100,000  subscription  $37,528.20  in  debentures  and  $92,714.40  in  pre- 
ferred stock,  or,  at  his  option,  $37,528.20  in  debentures,  $61,809.60  in  preferred  stock, 
and  $61,809.60  in  common  stock,  those  subscribing  for  smaller  or  larger  amounts 
participating  in  like  proportion.  The  only  advantage  the  promoters  received  was 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  common  stock  at  a  price  which,  though 
substantial,  was  such  as,  in  case  tne  business  was  unusually  prosperous,  would  show 
a  satisfactory  return.     (66,  67,  69,  72,  73.) 

Mr.  Flint  submits  copies  of  the  agreement  for  the  reoi]^;ani2ation  of  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Companv  ana  reports  of  the  committee;  and  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Starch  Company.     (^67,  80. ) 

Mr.  PiBL  says  that  the  National  Starch  Company  was  formea  bv  the  consolidation 
of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  which  controlled  more  than  21  iac- 
tones,  and  the  United  Starch  Companv,  which  operated  4  factories.  (671, 672. ) 

Mr.  Piel  declares  that  the  Nationaf  Starch  Company  is  not  overcapitalized.  The 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the  company  represent  suDstantially  the  tangible  assets. 
The  common  stock  represents  the  good  will,  including  the  brands  and  the  special 
processes  of  the  company.    Some  ofthe  brands  are  very  valuable.     (673. ) 

C  Matlonal  Starch  ManufiftctuiinK  ComiMUijr.— 1.  Oraanization  and 
capiialization. — Mr.  Piel  states  that  in  the  oiganization  of  the  Nationaf  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Company  a  promoting  company  was  formed  to  buy  in  the  separate  plants. 
It  is  believed  that  this  promoting  company  paid  for  the  plants  in  cash  and  in  the 
various  securities  issued  by  the  National  Starcn  Manufacturing  Company.  The  pay 
of  the  promoters  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sum  total  of  the  securities  issued.  The 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,500,000,  of 
which  $5,000,000  was  common  stock,  $3,000,000  preferred  stock,  and  $2,500,000  sec- 
ond preferred  stock.  There  was  also  an  authorized  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000.  Unques- 
tionably, says  Mr.  Piel,  the  capitalization  was  excessive.     (672,  673.) 

2.  Reasons  for  farmatian. — Mr.  Pi  bl  says  that  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed  because  of  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  existed  for  some 
years,  and  because  it  was  expected  that  economies  could  be  realized  through  consoli- 
dation.    (672.) 

3.  Economies  secured. — Mr.  Piel  says  that  by  the  organization  of  the  Nationa* 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company  a  saving  was  made  through  closing  the  poorer  plants 
and  concentrating  the  business  in  about  10  of  the  best  establishments,  whicii  were 
run  at  their  full  capacity.  Savings  were  also  made  through  avoiding  cross  freights, 
through  better  oiganization  of  the  traveling  men  and  of  the  local  agents,  and  through 
a  better  concentration  of  the  managing  talents  of  the  different  superintendents  and 
heads  of  departments.     (672, 673. ) 

D.  EflTeet  of  combinatloii  on  piieet.— Mr.  Piel  says  that  the  prices  of 
starch  have  been  more  profitable  to  the  oiiganization  than  they  were  to  the  individual 
producers,  that  being  due  in  part  to  the  methods  of  production  and  in  part  to  the 
greater  ability  to  regulate  the  supply  in  the  market  to  the  normal  demand.  Mr. 
Piel  submits  a  table  giving  the  average  prices  of  com  and  starch  during  the  years 
1890-1900.     (673,  674.) 

E.  EflTeet  of  eomblnatlon  on  ivafpea.— Mr.  Piel  says  that  higher  wages 
have  been  paid  in  several  departments,  but  that  on  the  whole  there  can  not  be 
noticed  much  of  any  change,  though  there  would  probably  have  been  an  advance  in 
tiie  last  2  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  depression  from 
1893  to  1895  there  was  no  reduction  in  wages.  Wa^es  are  higher  now  than  thev 
were  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  before  tiie  organization  of  the  National  Starcn 
Manufacturing  Company.     ( 673. ) 

F.  Export  trade  and  prieea.— Mr.  Piel  says  that  the  company  has  a  large 
export  business,  its  market  being  substantially  the  world.  It  sells  in  practically 
every  civilized  country.  The  prices  for  export  are  made  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  the  home  prices.     (673.) 

ZV.  T7KITED  STATES  BOBBIN  AND  SHUTTLE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Flint  submitted  copies  of  the  prospectus,  the  bond-subscription  agreement, 
and  the  underwriters'  agreement  of  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 
The  prospectus  stated  tlmt  the  company  was  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  plants,  franchises,  and  other  assets  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  bob- 
bins and  shuttles:  The  James  Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Fall  River 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  Lowell, 
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Mass. ;  L.  Sprague  Company,  lAwrence,  Mass. ;  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  1,  These  concerns,  it  waa  stated,  supplied  bobbins  to  over  6,000  textile 
manufacturers,  and  did  about  85  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  was  to  be  $800,000  in  7  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  $1,200,000  in  common  stock.  Of  this,  $600,000  preferred  stock 
and  $950,000  common  stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  neceeeary,  tocetber  with 
$300,000  of  bonds,  were  to  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  properties  and  for  workins 
capital.  It  was  provided  that  the  a^r^te  of  the  bonds  ana  preferred  stock  isBuea 
should  not  excem  the  actual  appraised  value  of  the  tangible  assets.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  tangible  assets  of  the  properties  purchased  should  be  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  their  actual  value  to  the  respective  businesses  of  the  manutacturers  as 
goin^  and  operative  concerns,  irrespective  of  either  book  or  liquidating  value.  In 
making  the  appraisals  no  allowance  w^as  to  be  made  for  the  value  of  any  franchises, 
labels,  or  trade-marks,  or  for  earnings  or  output. 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  an  issue  of  bonds  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  cash 
for  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  and  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  organization. 
The  trust  company  advanced  funds  upon  these  bonds  and  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  underwriters.  The  bonds  were  then  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and,  when 
sold,  the  money  was  paid  to  the  trust  company.  Before  the  exmration  of  one  year 
the  bonds  were  all  sold  and  the  trust  company  was  repaid.  The  trust  company 
received  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  on  its  advance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum.    The  underwriters  received  stock.     (57-66.) 

XVI.  AMESIGAN  OHICnLE  COMPANY. 

The  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Fi.nn'  states  that  the  company  owns  the 
following  properties:  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-Me-Gum 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario;  W.  J.  White* 
Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  P.  Primly,  Chicago,  111.;  Adams  A  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  company  produces  all  the  standard  brands  of  gum,  and  its  output  represents 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  much  export 
business  as  yet.     (53, 80. ) 

In  the  organization  of  the  company  $3,000,000  in  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $6,000,000  in  common  stock  were  issued.  There  was  no  formal  appraise- 
ment of  the  tangible  assets,  but  their  value  was  accurately  ascertained.  In  round 
numbers,  the  preferred  stock  was  3  times  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets  and  the 
common  stock  was  double  the  amount  of  preferred  stock.  The  most  valuable 
property  of  the  Chicle  Company  is  its  trade-marks.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  company  was  on  a  conservative  basis  as  compared  with  its 
earning  capacity,  since  the  company  earns  about  6  times  the  dividends  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock  and  has  paid  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  the  market  price  of  the 
common  stock  is  $80  per  share.  The  price  of  preferred  stock  is  about  the  same. 
(60,51.) 

The  promoters  were  free  to  buy  the  properties  of  the  separate  companies  at  as  low 
a  price  as  possible  and  to  keep  whatever  stock  was  left,  out  of  the  total  issue  of 
$3,000,000  preferred  and  $6,000,000  common  stock,  after  the  properties  were  paid 
for.     (51.) 

The  8ulT«cription  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Flint  stated  that  each  accepted 
subscription  of  $100,000  would  entitle  the  subscriber  to  $100,000  par  value  in  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $50,000  in  common  stock,  subscriptions  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts 
to  participate  in  like  proportion.     ^52. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  remarkable  earning  capacity  of  the  American  Chicle  Com- 
pany has  resulted  from  the  putting  out  of  good  goods  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  manufacturers  interests  in  the  company  had  for  years  produced  goods  that  the 
public  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  tney  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  advertising  their  products.  When  they  came  together  they  brought  trade- 
marks which  represented  the  eood  will  that  they  had  built  up.  There  are  perhaps 
30,000,000  people  who  want  to  ouy  the  brands  of  gum  manufactured  by  the  company. 
The  earning  capacity  is  largely  dependent  upon  these  trade-marks  and  upon  good 
will,  and  dependent  only  to  a  slight  extent  upon  tangible  assets.     (53.) 

XVn.  AMEBIGAN  CARAMEL  COMPAKT. 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  the  American  Caramel  Company  manufactures  only  caramels. 
It  has  trade-marks  for  all  its  products.  All  the  caramels  that  are  widely  distributed 
are  controlled  by  it,  but  the  companies  which  manufacture  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  grade  of  caramels,  the  sale  of  which  is  limited  to  people  wno  pay  high 
prices,  are  not  included. 
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The  method  of  organization  was  similar  to  the  method  of  or^nization  of  the  rab- 
bef  companiefl  and  oi  the  American  Chicle  Company.  The  value  of  the  bnainees  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  valae  of  the  trade-marks.  The  tangible  asneto  are  relatively 
laiiger  than  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company.     (54, 65. ) 

XVm.— WINBOW-OLASS  COMBIKATIOKS. 

Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  the  Tkriff  Reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  the  history  of  the  glass  industry  for  the  last  20  years  has  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  a  succession  of  comoinations,  pools,  Im^kouts,  price- 
list  conmiittees,  and  agreements  fixing  prices  and  wa^^esand  limiting  production; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions,  a  history  of  strikes,  wage  committees,  and  wage- 
scale  agreements.  The  result  is  that  we  usually  pay  double  nrice  for  our  glass,  and 
both  the  industry  and  the  workers  are  in  a  backward  state  of  aevelopment.  Instead 
of  making  the  best  and  cheapest  glass  and  dominating  the  world's  markets,  we  are 
only  partially  supplying  our  own  market,  and  that  with  inferior  goods,  which  sell  at 
double  the  price  of  better  goods  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  the  workers  &ing  the  most  skillful  and  independent  of  an^  on  earth, 
they  are  not  as  highly  skilled  ajs  the  Belgians,  who  are  continually  commg  over  to 
recruit  our  skilled-Tabor  ranks.  By  means  of  the  tariff,  the  manufa(*turers  make  the 
American  consumer  pay  $2  for  $1  worth  of  glass.  The  labor  unions,  by  their  alien 
contract  labor  laws  and  stringent  apprenticeship  rules,  hold  up  the  manu&cturers  and 
get  about  26  cents  out  of  every  extra  dollar  wrung  from  the  consumers.  From  1880 
to  1888  the  American  Window  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  was  in  existence,  and 
decided  how  many  and  what  works  should  be  closed,  what  wages  should  l)e  paid, 
and  what  prices  charged.  Since  1880  there  have  been  periods  of  comparative  com- 
petition and  low  prices,  but  during  such  periods  the  trust  people  have  been  playing 
for  a  new  deal  and  a  new  grip  on  the  industry.  Since  1890  the  United  States  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  owning  17  of  the  108  plants  which  were  in  exi.stence  in  1890,  has 
formed  the  oackbone  of  the  window-glass  trust  From  1893  to  1895  the  trust  was  not 
in  good  working  order,  and  prices  were  comparatively  low.  In.  1895  the  American 
Cilass  Company,  a  selling  pool  for  85  per  cent  of  the  fatrtories,  waa  formed.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  a  corporation  with  117,000,000 
capital,  which  was  formed  in  October,  1899.  The  estimated  value  of  the  40  or  50 
plants  absorbed  by  this  company  is  said  by  one  of  the  organizers  to  have  been 
f6, 190,000.  Mr.  Holt  quotes  from  the  Commoner  and  Glass  Worker  of  October  21, 
1899,  which  says  that  ''the  pool  is  said  to  have  made  $700,000  in  1896,  and  $1,750,000 
in  1897,  and  $2,100,000  in  1898."     (564-566. ) 

The  company  owns  factories  with  a  capacity  of  1,900  pots  out  of  a  total  capacity  of 
about  2,600  pots.  It  does  not  possess  a  complete  monopoly;  it  is  said  to  ''hold  the 
umbrella"  under  which  new  factories  outside  of  the  trust  have  been  built  and  have 
made  great  profits.     (565,  566. ) 

From  1860  to  1890,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  prices  of  window  glass  in  this  country 
declined  an  average  of  only  8  per  cent,  although  foreign  prices  declined  54  per  cent 
from  1867  to  1890.  Our  prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  now  higher  than  in  1890  or  in 
1860.  In  seneral,  prices  for  the  last  4  years  have  been  nearly  double  what  they 
were  for  the  previous  3  years.  Prices  are  about  double  what  they  are  in  Belgium 
and  England.  Mr.  Holt  quotes  from  the  Commoner  and  Glass  Worker  of  October 
21,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  glass  at  that  date  was  fully  double  what  it 
had  been  in  1893.  Prices  were  comparatively  low  early  in  1900,  but  advances  w^ere 
made  later,  and  prices  are  now  about  back  to  the  high  level  of  1899.  In  no  other 
industry,  perhaps,  are  prices  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  imported  goods  with  such  pre- 
cision. Tne  prices  at  interior  points  are  higher  than  on  the  seaboard.  Customers 
at  Pittsburg,  m  the  shadow  of  the  factories,  had  to  pay  14  cents  per  box  more  for 
ordinary  wmdow  tdass  than  customers  at  Boston,  and  20  cents  more  than  Pacific 
<!oafit  cufltomers.  The  country  was  divided  into  6  districts,  and  the  prices  for  each 
were  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  imported  glass  in  each  district  after  payment  of 
duty.     (565,  566.), 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  price  of  foreign  glass  has  risen  since  1880,  while  the  price  of 
American  ^lass  hajs  fallen.  The  glass  tnist  was  formed  in  August,  1899,  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  trust  the  rise  of  prices  in  this  country  has  been  16  per  cent, 
while  the  rise  of  prices  abroad,  where  there  is  no  tariff  trust,  has  been  22  per  cent. 
Mr.  Gunton  submits  a  table,  giving  the  average  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  win- 
dow glass,  in  5-year  periods,  from  1880  to  1900.     (631. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  during  the  last  2  years,  since  the  window-glass  trust  has 
been  formed,  and  since  the  workers  have  had  an  agreement  with  tJie  manufacturers, 
the  ketones  have  been  closed  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year.    The  workers 
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recognize  that  that  is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  the 
present  rate  of  wajges.  The  workmen  share  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  industry  and 
ally  themselves  with  the  manufacturers  against  the  whole  consuming  public.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  in  the  window-glass  industry  say  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  workers  if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  workmen;  that  is,  at  a  some- 
what lower  wage,  but  continuously.     (579.) 

XIX.— BOBAX  COKSOLTDATED  WORKS,  LIMITEB. 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  borax  trust  is  a  world  trust,  and  consists  of  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  12  principal  borax  producers  and  refiners  in  the  world.  According  to 
the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  of  January  30,  1899,  nearly  the  whole  supply  of 
the  world  is  obtained  from  them.     (567,  568. ) 

The  principal  borax  mines  of  the  world  are  in  California  and  Nevada,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Peru,  and  Chile.  The  largest,  most  easily  worked,  and  most  productive  mines  in  the 
world  are  those  in  California.  They  were  discovered  in  1856,  but  not  much  worked 
until  1873.  Because  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  mines  are  found  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  and  operating  them,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  fall  into  a 
few  hands  and  that  the  few  owners  should  combine  to  prevent  competition.  As  early 
as  1878  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  California  producers  by  which 
production  was  to  be  curtailed.  A  more  formal  combination  was  formed  in  1879. 
In  1885  the  borax  board,  including  about  all  the  producers  upon  the  Pacific  slope, 
was  organized.  In  1890  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
producers.  This  company  has  usually  worked  but  1  or  2  of  the  10  or  12  mines  which 
It  owns.  Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1894  there  was  an  understanding  between  the 
foreign  syndicate,  which  controlled  the  European  market,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  so  that  the  latter  was  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  American  market. 
After  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1894,  our  producers  began  an  aggressive  waii^re  on 
the  foreign  monopoly.  In  June,  18%,  the  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood's  Chemical 
Works,  Limited,  was  incorparated  in  England  with  a  capital  of  $2,550,000  and 
$500,000  in  bonds.  It  took  over  the  business  and  properties  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Borax  Company,  and  of  Redwood  &  Sons,  chemical  manufacturers  in  England.  In 
1899  a  new  combination,  the  Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000,  under  the  control  of  the  California  producers,  was  formed.  The  prospectus 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and 
Redwood  &  Sons  stated  tliat  the  earnings  of  the  2  companies  (the  Pacific  company 
being  by  far  the  larger)  were  $446,000  in  1892-93,  $405,000  in  1893-94,  and  $267,000 
in  1894-95.  The  reduced  profits  of  1894-95  were  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  borax  by  the  American  company.     (567,  570. ) 

Ijaborin  the  borax  industry. — Mr.  Holt  states  that  practically  all  the  labor  employed 
in  the  borax  beds  when  the  Wilson  law  was  under  discussion  was  Chinese  and  Indian, 
hundreds  of  the  laborers  working  for  $1  a  day.     (570. ) 

XX.— CLEVELAND  AND  SANDUSKY  BREWING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  the  method  of  organization  of  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
Brewing  Company  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  other  companies  with  which 
he  is  connected,  except  that  bonds,  as  well  as  preferr^  and  common  stock,  were 
issued.  Only  American  capital  entered  into  the  capitalization.  Brewers  took  about 
50  per  (^ent  of  the  stock.  The  company  sells  its  beer  outright  to  the  retail  saloons. 
It  owns  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  where  the  saloons  are  situated.  To  some  extent 
the  brands  of  the  different  concerns  have  \>een  retained  under  the  combination,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  beer  is  sold  under  the  general  name.  Through  the  consolidation, 
the  cost  of  delivery  of  goo<ls  has  been  enormously  reduced.  Formerly  each  brewer 
delivered  beer  to  every  part,  of  the  city;  now  the  deliveries  from  each  brewery  are 
confined  to  the  portion  of  the  city  in  which  the  brewery  is  situated.     (104,  105.) 

XXI.— BBOOXLYN  UNION  GAS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  in  organizing  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  the 
franchises  of  7  different  gas  companies  m  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were  purchased. 
Each  of  the  companies  was  bougnt  with  all  its  rights,  privil^es,  and  franchises. 
Those  effecting  the  consolidation  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  the  stock 
from  tlie  owners.  When  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  companies  had  been 
acquired  an  agreement  was  made  for  the  organization  of  another  company,  the  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  Company,  to  take  over  the  separate  companies  at  a  consideration 
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which  had  more  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  properties  in  the  market  than  to  their 
value.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  issued  $15,000,000  in  bonds  and  $15,000,000 
in  common  stock. '  Frivileses,  franchises,  extent  of  business  done,  and  that  sort  of 
thinii;  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  properties  had  Ijecome  very  valuable.  For 
some  of  the  stock  which  was  bought  in  open  market  $400,  and  in  one  case  $500,  per 
share  was  paid.     (101-106. ) 

XZn.--aTAKDABD  OIL  OOMPANT. 

The  following  (excepting  statements  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gunton)  is 
a  sunmiary  of  certain  affidavits  in  confirmation  or  in  rebuttal  of  testimony  contained 
in  Volume  I  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

A.  Piieeii  as  affected  by  coiiipetltlon.--Mr.  Lkb,  president  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Company,  states  that  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  oil  in  Man^h,  1896,  in  New 
York,  as  given  by  Mr.  Archbold,  with  the  average  price  for  Manrh,  1898,  as  given  by 
him,  is  confirmatory  of  the  deponent's  statement  that  there  was  a  rapid  reduction  in 
price  after  the  Pure  Oil  Company  liegan  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
price  given  by  the  deponent  as  the  average  price  for  July,  1898,  is  correct,  and  Mr. 
Archbold,  in  giving  a  higher  price  as  the  price  for  Julv,  mcluded  all  the  business  of 
the  Standard  company  for  that  month,  and  included  not  onlv  the  sales  made  in 
July,  but  previous  contracts  for  July,  some  of  which  were  possibly  made  l)efore  the 
Pure  Oil  Company  began  business.     (660.) 

Mr.  LocKWooD,  a  producer  of  petroleum  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  presents  sworn  evidence 
and  statements  from  the  export  books  of  the  indei>endent  renners  to  prove  tlie  truth 
of  the  statement  previously  made  by  him  that  conipetiton  was  puttmg  refined  oil 
into  tank  steamers  for  the  competitive  markets  of  (lermany  for  2  cents  a  gallon,  while 
the  Standard  was  forcing  the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  a  gallon 
for  oil.  He  quotes  from  the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners,  giving  {uiges 
and  dates,  to  show  that  at  various  times  during  the  year  1894  oil  was  sold  for  export 
to  Germany  at  prices  which  netted  the  refiners  from  1.9275  cents  per  gallon  up  to  2.7 
cents  per  gallon.  He  also  presents  sworn  affidavits  from  several  citizens  of  Texas 
stating  that  in  April  and  Ma^,  1901,  they  were  paying  20  cents  per  gallon  for  oil,  and 
that  that  was  the  regular  price  charged  for  oil  at  that  time.  In  one  of  the  affi<lavits 
presented  it  is  stated  that  the  deponent,  for  a  period  of  7  years  next  preceding  the  year 
1898,  had  paid  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil.  He  also  presents  a  sworn  affidavit  from  a 
former  citizen  of  Florida,  stating  that  from  1885  to  1890  he  paid  not  less  than  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  oil,  and  that  that  was  the  usual  retail  price  for  oil  at  that  time  in  that 
State.     (652,  653,  656.) 

Referring  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Archbold  states  that  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  simply  shows  that  the  independent  refiners  exporte<i  oil  which,  after  deducting 
commissions  and  other  expenses,  netted  the  refiners  something  over  2  cents  per 
gallon.  This  is  very  far  from  proof  of  the  assertion  that  oil  is  put  into  tank  steamers 
for  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon.  In  reference  to  the  prices  of  oil  in  Texas,  Mr. 
Archbold  states  that  the  affidavits  submitted  by  Mr.  Lockwocxl  showed  that  20  cents 
per  gallon  was  charged  for  oil  in  Texas,  but  did  not  show  how  many  middlemen's 
profits  had  been  added  to  the  wholesale  price.  That  was  the  retail  price  in  a  remote 
section.  Oil  transported  such  a  distance  in  cans  is  not  expected  to  be  the  cheapest. 
(669.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not  practiced  extortion  on 
the  public.  It  gives  the  public  just  as  much  for  a  dollar  as  any  competing  refinery 
gives.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  competitors  of  the  Standanl  Oil  Company,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  sells  oil  any  cheaper  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
(637,638.) 

B.  Effect  on  crude-oil  market*— Mr.  Gunton  says  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  fixes  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  this  countrv.  The  company  buys  all  the 
crude  oil  there  is,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  there  may  be.'  It  pays  the 
same  price  to  everybody.  If  the  stock  on  hand  is  getting  too  large  it  lowers  the 
price,  and  keeps  on  lowering  it,  if  oil  continues  to  come,  until  it  does  not  pay  to  sink 
more  oil  wells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  on  hand  is  getting  low,  the  com- 
pany raises  the  price.  There  Was  no  universal  price  in  oil  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     The  pipe  lines  never  worked  together.     (635,  636.) 

Mr.  Gunton  declares  that  the  Stanaard  Oil  Company  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to 
producers  of  oil.  The  company  pays  the  oil  producers  more  for  their  oil  than  anybody 
else  could  give  them,  and  more  tnan  they  could  obtain  if  they  took  the  oil  to  the  mar- 
ket themselves.  The  evidence  of  this  is  that  all  the  producers  are  ^lad  to  sell  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  many  of  the  small  producers  say  that  it  would  not  pay 
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them  to  market  their  oil  themselves,  and  that  they  have  never  done  so  well  as  since 
they  have  sold  their  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  reaped  a  benefit  also,  because,  by  reason  of  its  superior  facilities,  it  is  able  to 
utilize  the  oil  to  great  advantage  and  to  refine  it  at  a  lower  cost  than  anyone  else 
can.     (636.) 

€.  CompetltiTe  methods. — Mr.  Gukton  says  that  it  is  not  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Standarti  Oil  Company  to  follow  the  small  producer  into  a  given  market 
and  undersell  him  in  that  market.  That  has  been  done  here  and  there,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  refining  concerns  which  have  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000  of  capital,  prices 
are  fixed  by  nothing  of  that  kind.     (638.) 

D.  Railroad  dlserlmlnationt. — 1.  Ccmtra^is  for  ducnminations. — ^Mr.  Llotd, 
author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,"  says  that  the  oflScial  publications  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  of  New  York  show  that  the  South  Improvement  Company 
had  contracts  with  the  railroads  of  the  oil  regions  binding  them  in  substance: 

First     To  increase  the  oil  freight  rates. 

Second.     Not  to  charge  the  South  Improvement  Company  with  the  increase. 

Third.    To  collect  the  increase  from  its  competitors. 

Fourth.  To  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  necessary  to  overcome 
its  competitors. 

Fifth.  To  spy  out  the  details  of  the  business  of  its  competitors,  and  make  reports  to 
the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  shipments  made  bv  these  competitors,  with 
full  reports  as  to  how  much  they  shipped,  to  whom,  etc.     (640,  641.) 

The  identitv  of  the  South  Improvement  Com  pan  v  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10  of  tne  13  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
were  active  members  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  among  them  the  president  and 
a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  officially 
stated  that  the  controlling  spirit  of  both  organizations  was  the  same.     (641. ) 

Mr.  Lloyd  further  states  that  oflicial  reports,  such  as  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  in  1885,  show  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  contracts  with 
various  railroads  similar  to  the  contracts  which  had  been  made  by  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  for  the  making  of  freight  discriminations  by  the  roads.  A  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  revealed  the  fact  that  in  1875  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany secured  a  contract  from  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  to  the  effect  that  the  road 
should  keep  the  price  of  transportation  "down  for  the  fevored  customers,  but  up 
for  all  the  others,'*  the  effect  of  which  contract  was  to  enable  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  establish  and  maintain  an  overshadowing  monopoly.  Because  of  this  con- 
tract the  company  was  enabled  to  make  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  Cleveland  com- 
petitors, by  which  that  firm  was  put  under  bond  to  refine  only  about  half  of  its 
capacity  for  the  ensuing  10  years.  That  such  a  contract  was  made  is  shown  by  the 
exhibits,  afllidavits,  and  decisions  in  the  case  of  The  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  W.  C. 
Schofield  et  al.,  which  was  decided  in  Ohio  in  1880,  the  court  setting  aside  the  eon- 
tract  as  unlawful  and  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Boston  in  March, 
1898,  seems' to  show  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  was  underbilling  cars  of 
the  oit  trust  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  half  of  such  shipmente  within 
Massachusetts  went  free.  Evidence  taken  in  an  investigation  made  in  the  early 
.  part  of  1900  by  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Committee  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Canadian  railroads  had  been  putting  the  price  of  transportation  "down  to  the 
favored  customers  and  up  for  the  others."  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth" 
quotes  from  the  reports,  decisions,  and  testimony  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, showing  that  the  principal  matters  litigated  before  the  Commission  liave 
been  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  profit  of  the  oil  monopoly;  that 
the  cases  referred  to  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically  every  road  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  steamship  and  railroad  association  controlling 
the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever  the  American  citizen  seeks  an  open- 
ing in  this  industry,  he  finds  it  a  privilege  of  a  few  and  shut  against  the  common 
people.     (641,642,645.) 

2.  Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Mr.  Lloyd  states  that  in  "Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth" is  reproduced  the  final  finding  of  the  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879 
that,  in  1877,  the  railroads  of  the  East  united  in  a  railroad  war  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  "joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  proceeded  to  enforce 
by  a  war  of  rates"  a  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  oil  monopoly  of  its 
entire  outfit,  pipe  lines,  cars,  and  refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  *  There 
is  quoted  also  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road,  who  was  friendly  to  the  oil  trust,  to  the  effect  that  after  this  sale  by  the 
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PeiiDsylvania  road  of  ita  oil  bagmeae  and  oil  outfit,  all  the  remaining  compc^titorR  of 
the  oil  monopoly  who  were  doing  businew  over  the  Pennsvlvania  lineB  were  noti- 
fied that  thereafter  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  give  lower  rates  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  monopoly  than  to  them,  and  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  put 
cars  of  their  own  on  the  road,  though  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  allowed  to  do 
80.     (642,  643.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  states  that  ''Wealth  against  Commonwealth''  quotes  Mr.  John  D. 
Archbold,  when  put  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  Penns)[lvania  Railroad  in  consequence  of  the  (lincrimina- 
tions  made  by  that  road,  as  stating  under  oath  that  he  was  not  alloweil  a  rebate 
amounting  to  64}  cents  per  barrelt  but  immediately  afterwards,  upon  being  compelled 
to  produce  his  books,  admitting  that  there  was  a  total  allowance  oi  64}  cents  per  barrel. 
Judicial  inquiry  in  Pennsylvania  and  legislative  inquiry  in  New  York  show  that  the 
Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads  paid  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Transfer  Com^Mmy,  in  1878,  an  allow- 
ance of  22}  cents  a  barrel  on  all  oil  which  these  railroads  carried  from  the  oil  regions. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  the 
president  of  that  road,  stated  in  his  sworn  testimony  in  tne  case  of  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.  that  this  allowance  was  \md  to 
the  American  Transfer  Company  on  oil  which  the  American  Transfer  Company 
never  lumdled.    It  was  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transix)rted  by  the  road.     (643. ) 

3.  Monopoly  of  pipe  lines  secured  through  railroad  digcrimifioHons. — Mr.  Lloyd  states 
that  in  **  Wealm  a^inst  Commonwealth ''  ofiiicial  findings  are  quoted  to  show  that 
the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  now  held  by  the  Standard  Oil  C'0m|)any  was  secured 
throueh  railroad  discriminations.  The  report  of  the  New  York  AHsenibly  of  1879  is 
qnoted  to  show  that  the  rates  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard 
dil  Company  were  such  that  the  company  ''could  overbid  m  the  producing  regions 
and  undersell  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line,  the  first 
trrmk  pipe  line  built  to  the  seaboard,  was  built  by  competitors  of  the  Standanl  Oil 
Company.  The  railroads  made  war  on  the  Tide  Water  line  by  reducing  rates  to 
such  a  point  that,  according  to  a  witness  friendlv  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com|)any,  they 
were  "not  enough  to  pay  for  the  wheel  grease.''  As  a  result,  the  Tide  Water  Pipe 
Line  passed  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  pipe  line 
brancn  of  the  oil  monopoly.     (642. ) 

4.  Monopoly  of  oil  terminal  faciliiies. — ^Mr.  Lloyd  states  that  in  1879  the  New  York 
Assembly  committee  found  that  the  oil  combination  was  in  control  of  the  oil  termi- 
nal facilities  of  the  four  great  trunk  lines  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
In  1892  the  western  traffic  manager  of  the  £rie  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  he  would  not  receive  at  tlie  Weehawken  oil  docks  of  the 
Erie  road  a  shipment  of  oil  in  competition  with  the  oil  of  the  monopoly,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  that  in  1892  the  oil  combination  had  a 
monopoly  of  those  facilities.     (643.) 

5.  iHacriminations  againgt  George  Rice. — ^Mr.  Henby  D.  Lloyd,  author  of  "Wealth 
against  Commonwealth,"  in  his  afl^davit  states  that  "  Wealth  against  Common- 
wealth "  quotes  decisions  of  a  Federal  court,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  testimony  of  friendlv  railroad  men, 
and  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  to  the  effect  that  discrimina- 
tions were  made  against  Rice  by  many  railroads;  that  his  freight  rates  were  doubled 
and  more,  while  they  were  not  only  not  increased  to  the  monopoly,  but  were  actually 
lowered  to  it;  and  that  freight  rates  collected  from  Rice  were  paid  over  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  The  railroads  refused  to  Rice,  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act,  tne  right  to  put  on  his  own  cars,  and  in  repeated  cases  refuse<l  him 
information  even  as  to  what  would  be  the  freight  rates  charged  him  if  he  undertook 
to  ship  anything.  The  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  of  the  oil  monopoly,  given  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  arran^ments  were 
made  for  having  Rice's  business  spied  out  for  the  oil  monopoly.  In  this  discrimina- 
tion against  Rice  nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  took  part  The  Ohio  supreme  court,  in  deciding  a  case  brought  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  agunst  certain  ndlroaas  to  forfeit  their  chaiters  for  the  treatment  of  Rice, 
decided  that  these  railroads  had  charged  "discriminating  rates''  which  "  tended  to 
foster  a  monopoly."  A  laiige  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  taken  up  for  several  years  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  Rice, 
and  in  the  laiige  proportion  of  tne  cases  brought  by  Rice  betbre  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  found  his  complaints  justified,  and  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  rehef. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  Rice  was  mis- 
lead and  misinformed  by  the  railroad  ofiicials,  and  it  noted  "that  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ordinate agent  or  servant  who  made  the  mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  was  the  man 
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at  the  head  of  the  traffic  department,  and  whose  knowledge  on  this  sabject  any 
inqairer  would  have  a  right  to  assume  must  be  accurate."     (643,  644. ) 

6.  Later  digcriminations. — Mr.  Lke  states  that  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Arch- 
bold,  on  paces  517  to  526  of  his  testimony,'  are  inconsequential.  The  deponent 
has  knowleage  of  a  case  in  which  the  general  freight  agent  swore  that  no  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  were  made,  but  where  the  auditor  of  the  road  testified  that  discrim- 
inations were  made,  and  submitted  written  statements  showing  discriminations  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars.     (660. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  early  seventies  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  got  rebates  from  the  railroads.  Everybody  got  rebates,  and 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  who  could  get  the  biggest  The  Stanclard  Oil  Company 
did  the  b^  it  could  along  that  line.  There  is  no  such  thing  now,  and  the  railroad 
rates  are  nearly  as  fair  as  they  are  likely  to  be.    (637.) 

E.  Burning  of  booka.— Mr.  Monnftt  refers  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  helped  bum  the  Ixjoks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  of  draymen 
who  helped  to  naul  them  to  the  fire,  which  he  previously  presenteil;  and  states  that 
since  that  time  one  of  the  traveling  auditors  of  the  company  has  admitted  that  he  was 
out  collecting  the  books  and  ret'ords  that  were  shipped  in  to  the  office  and  burned, 
and  that  he  nimself  was  ordered,  if  subpcenaed,  to  answer  no  questions,  but  to  go  to 
jail  in  contempt.     (658. ) 

Mr.  Archbold  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
court  of  the  chaive  of  burning  its  l)ooks,  and  that  there  was  in  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Monnett  oefore  the  Industrial  Conmiission  both  suppression  of  truth  and 
suggestion  of  falsehood.  Mr.  Archbold  submits  extracts  from  the  testimony  in  the 
case  and  affidavits  made  and  filed  in  the  case  by  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  S.  H.  Tolles. 
(665-668.) 

F.  The  bribery  case  In  Ohio.— Mr.  Monnett  states  that  on  the  day  on  which 
he  began  to  take  testimony  to  establish  the  allegations  made  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  offered  a  bribe  to  him  and  to  the  former  attorney-general,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Standard  Oil 
(company,  verbally  ordered  him  not  to  take  the  testimonv,  ana  that  the  chai^res  were 
thereafter  dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  establish  the  same,  the  court  holding,  among  other  things,  that  it  nad 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  contempt  as  charged.     (658. ) 

Mr.  Archbold  says  that  the  court  has  completely  vindicated  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  charge  of  bribery.  In  December,  1899,  the  court  unanimously 
entered  the  following  order  in  the  bribery  case: 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  information  herein  filed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1899,  be  stricken  from  the  files,  it  not  appearing  that  there  is  any 
competent  evidence  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  alleged  offer  to  the  attorney- 
general." 

Mr.  Monnett  did  not  begin  to  take  testimony  as  he  swears.  He  did  give  notice 
that  he  would  take  testimony  before  a  notary  public,  a  proceeding  which  he  knew 
to  be  illegal  and  contemptuous.  This  proceeding  the  court  peremptorily  stopped. 
Mr.  Archbold  submits  extracts  from  various  newspapers  commenting  upon  Mr. 
Monnett's  chai^  of  bribery,  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

gan3r's  attorneys  to  Mr.  Monnett,  a  copy  of  the  motion  made  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
tandard  Oil  Company  in  answer  to  the  bill  of  information  filed  by  Mr.  Monnett, 
and  a  copy  of  a  denial  of  any  attempt  at  bribery  stated  to  have  been  made  to  the 
press  by  Charies  B.  Squire.    (660-665. ) 

O.  Standard  Oil  Company  a  violator  of  law.— Mr.  Monnett,  ex-attomey- 
general  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  affiliated  companies  m 
Ohio  have,  each  and  every  one,  openly  and  notoriously  violated  their  charters  and  the 
statutes  of  the  State,  and  do  not  dare  go  into  court  and  answer  the  charges  of  such 
violation.  He  submits  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  presented  to  the  court  by  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  stating  that  the  answer  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  was  not  verified  because  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  certain  facta 
stated  in  the  pl^idings  might  subject  the  defendant  and  its  officers  to  a  criminiU  or 
penal  prosecution  and  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter,  franchises,  and  priv- 
il^es;  and  that  the  interrogatories  were  not  answered  for  the  same  reason.     (657. ) 

H.  Tlie  ]IIatliei¥S  case. — Mr.  Mathews,  a  producer  and  refiner  of  petroleum, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  that  after  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  had  secured 
a  promise  from  the  Atlas  Oil  Company  that  the  latter  company  would  give  the  Buf- 
falo company  a  5-year  contract  to  furnish  crude  oil  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  a  barrel  for 

I  Reportfi  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1. 
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piping,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  got  control  of  the  Atlas  Oil  Company  and  advanced 
the  carrying  charges  from  10  to  z5  cents  per  barrel,  and  afterwarnn  to  :{5  cents  per 
barrel.  The  railroads  also  advancetl  all  rates  on  oil  going  out  of  Buffalo,  although 
the  rates  on  other  commodities  were  generally  reduced. 

The  first  still  of  oil  which  was  run  at  the  Buffalo  works  was  run  under  such  extra- 
ordinary heat  and  pressure  that  an  explosion  occurred.  The  superintendent  of  the 
company,  one  Miller,  fled  under  suspicious  circumstana^n,  and  was  secreted  by  and 
placed  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  which  company  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  also  brought  a  number  of  ground lesH  suits  for  infringe- 
ment of  patents  against  the  Buffalo  company,  the  8ul)sequent  course  of  which  nhowed 
that  the  object  of  the  Standard  people  was  to  involve  tne  Buffalo  c^ompany  in  expen- 
sive and  harassing  litigation. 

In  February,  1886,  an  indictment  was  foimd  by  the  grand  jury  against  H.  B. 
Everest,  C.  M.  Everest,  John  I>.  Archbold,  Henry  M.  Rogers,  and  Aml>rose 
McGregor  for  entering  into  a  connpirary  to  destroy  the  businesH  of  the  Buffalo  com- 
pany by  corrupting  its  servants,  by  bringing  vexatious  suits  at  law,  and  by  blowing 
up  its  works.  The  trial  was  delated  by  the  Standard  ))eo]>le  on  different  pretexts. 
When  the  case  finally  came  to  trial  the  Staters  attorney  matle  out  a  convincing  case 
against  the  defendants,  but  the  trial  judge,  Judee  Haight,  directed  the  jury  to  acquit 
Archbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor.  This  was  done,  although  the  jn<lge  had  in  his 
hands  the  sworn  answer  of  Archbold,  Rogers,  and  McGregor,  given  in  a  civil  action 
for  damages,  admitting  that  they  advised  their  co-defendants,  H.  B.  and  C.  M. 
Everest,  to  bring  the  actions  for  the  infringement  of  patents  and  to  re-employ  Miller. 

It  w^as  also  shown  at  this  trial  that  the  Standard  interests  had  been  paying  one  of 
the  employees  of  the  Buffalo  company  to  make  <laily  reports  concerning  that  com- 
pany's ousiness  to  Mr.  Dod<l,  the  Standard's  attorney. 

The  afiidavits  of  the  six  jurymen,  submitted  by  Mr.  Archbold,  were  taken  a  year 
after  the  trial.  When  they  were  first  presented  the  district  attorney  offered  to  prove 
that  money  was  offered  to  pro<-urt;  amdavits  from  other  jurymen  of  the  panel.  A 
reading  of  the  record  of  the  trial  will  show  that  the  Standanl  officials  would  have 
been  convicted  if  the  case  had  gone  to  the  jury.  They  liad  been  unanimously 
decided  against  by  two  grand  juries  and  two  petit  juries  in  Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo  company  continued  to  be  so  harrassed  and  discriminate<l  against  that 
it  became  involved  and  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Standard 
interests  made  an  offer  of  $85,000  for  the  refinery  an<l  for  the  cancellation  of  all  the 
company's  suits  a^inst  the  Standard.  Although  all  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  creditors  asked  to  have  this  proposition  refuse<l,  Judsre  Haight,  before 
whom  this  motion  also  came,  ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  it     (647-650. ) 

Mr.  Akchbold  says  that  it  will  be  easily  seen  from  the  record  in  the  Mathews 
case  that  there  was  not  in  that  case  a  particle  of  evidence  against  any  member  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  unon  which  any  court  could  have  held  them,  and  that  the 
record  supplemented  by  tne  subsequent  afiidavits  of  several  of  the  jurors  shows  that 
the  Everests  were  convicted  only  of  enticing  away  a  workman  under  contract. 
(669.) 

I.  Standard  Oil  Company  opposed  to  free  pipe  line  lanr.— Mr.  Leb 

states  that  he  desires  to  reiterate  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com|>any  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  free  pipe  line  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and  to  the 
attempted  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  1879  and  1881.  It  was  a  matter  of  common 
and  general  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  their  agents  forward^  hundreds  of  telegrams 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.^     (659. )  - 

J.  Offers  of  eomblnatlon  by  the  Pure  Oil  Company.— Mr.  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  states  that  he  never  made  any  suggestion  of  sale  or 
even  of  combination  to  any  ofiicer  or  employee  of  the  Standard  Gil  Company. 
(660.) 

Mr.  Abchbold  reiterates  his  former  statement,'  that  approaches  were  made  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  many  of  those  connected  witn  the  Pure  Oil  Company  in 
relation  to  sale  and  combination,  and  says  that  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  did  include  a 
combination  of  the  interests  of  the  competitive  pipe  lines.     (669. ) 

K.  Pure  Oil  Company  not  a  trust.— Mr.  Leb  states  that  the  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in  any  sense  a  trust.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of 
its  stock  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  does  not  make  the  company  a  trust.  The  voting 
trust  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  monopoly  in  the  business. 
(659-) 

1  Reports  of  the  Industrial  CommiBsion,  vol.  i,  Testimony,  pp.  262,  267,  613. 
'Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  i,  Testimony,  p.  630. 
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li.  Standard  Oil  Company  less  proi^resslTC  than  Independent 
refiners. — Mr.  Mathbwb,  a  refiner  of  petroleum  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  states  that  from 
his  experience  as  an  oil  producer  and  refiner  for  about  30  years  he  has  found  the 
independents  more  progressive,  more  scientific,  and  more  practical  in  the  art  of 
refinmg  oil  than  the  Standani  people  have  been,  and  that  the  small  percenta^  of 
the  refining  of  oil  now  done  by  tnem  is  due  almost  entirely  to  freight  discriminauons 
and  rebates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  combine.  The  Standard  fought  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  laying  of  the  United  States  Pipe  Line.  The  Tide-Water  Pipe  Line, 
the  first  long-distance  Tine,  was  built  by  the  inaependents.     (66L ) 

IH.  Wealth  against  Commoniirealtli.— Mr.  Lloyd,  author  of  ''Wealth 
against  Commonwealth,''  says  that  the  statements  made  in  that  book  chaining  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  secret  and  unlawful  contracts  with  railroads  by  which 
they  secured  preferential  rates  are,  in  all  things  essential  and  controversial,  a  tran- 
scription from  the  documentary  records  of  State  and  Federal  courts,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, of  l^islatures,  of  Congress,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of 
sworn  testimony  given  in  legal  proceedings  and  ofl^cial  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebuttal 
of  testimony  and  cross-examination,  with  no  changes  in  substance  or  in  form  other 
than  those  necessary  for  condensation  and  simplification.  Every  controversial  state- 
ment made  is  supported  by  exact  references,  by  page  and  volume,  to  the  ofi^cial 
sources  of  information  on  which  it  is  based.  The  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  legislative  committees,  and  other  findings  are  based,  came 
from  every  point  of  importance  in  the  oil  industry.  Sufi&cient  reference  has  in  all 
cases  been  made  to  and  frequent  quotations  taken  from  the  testimony  given  in  behalf 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     ( 639, 640, 645. ) 

IV.  Control  of  oil  reflnlng;. — Mr.  Lockwood,  a  producer  of  petroleum  at 
Zelienople,  Pa.,  states  that  Mr.  Archbold,  in  presenting  figures*  to  show  that  during 
the  years  1894  to  1898  the  aggregate*  percentage  of  business  done  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  82.3 j)er  cent  of  the  total  business,  selected  years  wnich  preceded  the 
absorption  of  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  refineries;  furthermore,  that  he  included 
in  his  list  of  indej^endent  refineries  26  which  Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  of  Cleve- 
land, declare  to  be  shut  down  and  gone  out  of  business,  and  that  he  also  included 
amon^  the  independent  refineries  the  Tide- Water  Oil  Company,  although  that  com- 
pany IS  a  part  ol  the  Standard  Oil  combination.     (654.) 

O.  Control  of  lilma  oil  production. — ^Mr.  Lockwood  states  that  the  sta- 
tistics given  by  Mr.  Archbold  ^  to  show  the  a^ggregate  percentage  of  lima  oil  produc- 
tion by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  began  with  the  year  1890,  which  was  after  the 
time  w'hen  the  Standard  Oil  Companj^  had  driven  out  many  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducers in  the  Lima  oil  field.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  that  railway  discrim- 
ination was  applied  to  the  man  who  had  developed  the  Lima  oil  field.  At  that  time 
the  Standard  owned  practically  nothing  in  that  field.  In  1890,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Archbold's  fibres,  it  controlled  over  55  per  cent  of  the  output.  In  1887  the  price  of 
crude  Lima  oil  was  forced  down  to  15  cents  a  barrel.  In  1895,  when  Lima  oil  went 
to  $L27  a  barrel,  the  producers  of  Lima  oil  were  able  to  reduce  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  percentage  of  production  to  less  than  32  per  cent.     (654,  655.) 

P.  Output  of  Standard  Oil  Company  In  Ohio.— Mr.  Monkett  states 
that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  reported  to  the  excise 
board,  that  company  shipped  from  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  to  its  various  refineries  an 
average  of  upward  of  30,000,000  barrels  per  year,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for 
refined  oil  and  by-products  received  by  the  Standani  Oil  combination  from  Ohio's 
crude  oil  would  reach  1120,000,000  a  year.  This  is  not  the  amount  consumed  in 
Ohio;  it  is  the  amount  extracted  from  Ohio  and  mostly  sent  out  of  the  State.' 
(657,658.) 

H.  Production  of  Pennsylvania  oil  and  of  lilma  oil.— Mr.  Foster 
submits  tables,  which  he  swears  to  be  approximately  correct,  showing  the  total  pro- 
duction in  barrels,  by  years,  from  1859  to  1900,  inclusive,  of  crude  petroleum  known 
as  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  eastern 
Ohio,  and  the  aggr^^te  sum  realized  for  it  at  the  average  price  for  each  year; 
also  the  total  production  in  barrels,  by  years,  from  1886  to  1900,  inclusive,  of  crude 
petroleum  known  as  Lima  oil,  in  Indiana  and  northwestern  Ohio,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  realized  for  it  at  the  average  price  for  each  year.     (670.) 

1  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  560. 
8  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  561. 
*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  pp,  311,  315,  541 
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XXm.— OENS&AIi  OHEMIGAI^  OOMPANT. 

Mr.  Baog,  secretary  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  in  the  affidavit  submitted 
by  him,  states  that  the  business  of  that  company  is  tne  manufacture  of  heavy  chem- 
icals. The  company  bought  the  property  of  12  previously  existing  companies,  includ- 
ing 19  separate  plants.    Three  other  plants  have  since  been  acquired.    (674. ) 

No  promoter  was  oonceme<l  in  the  oraanization  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no 
nmlerwriting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  effected  entirely  by  agreement 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  fonned  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  cash  value  of  the  plants  taken  over.  The  valuation  of  the  intangible 
property  was  based  in  part  U[K>n  the  net  earnings  of  the  several  constituent  compa- 
nies for  5}  years  before  the  consolidation.  The  plants  were  paid  for  with  securities  of 
the  consolidated  company,  common  stock  being  issued  in  payment  for  intangible 
property,  and  for  some  of  the  plants,  which  were  earning  less  than  8  per  cent  per 
annum  net  profit.     (674.) 

The  company  was  fonned  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  severity  of  competition 
which  existed  would  be  done  away  with,  and  because  of  the  expectation  that 
economies  in  production  and  sale  would  l)e  effe(*ted.  Considerable  economies  have 
been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  has  l)een  the  economy  in  production,  which  has 
been  due  to  the  control  by  the  central  office  of  the  manufacturing  department  and  of 
the  buying.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through 
baying  for  all  the  plants  together.  A  saving  lias  been  made  through  the  avoidance 
of  croBB  freights.  The  number  of  traveling  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before 
consolidation.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  close  any  of  the  plants,  but  it  is 
expected  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  efficient  plants  may  be  closed  in  the 
fnture.     (674,675.) 

The  selling  price  of  chemicals  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  that  this  has  been 
because  of  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  The  foreign  sales  are  made  on 
practically  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  the  domestic  sales.  The  only  di£ference  is  in 
the  prices  charged  for  packages.     (675. ) 

Wages  have  oeen  very  generally  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  company. 
(675.) 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  business.  Competing  foreign  goods  are 
not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Special  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation, which  the  companv  has,  make  foreign  competition  practically  impossiDle. 
The  tariff,  however,  is  a  safeguard  against  the  sale  of  surplus  stocks  in  this  country 
by  foreign  manufacturers.     (675.) 

Mr.  Ba^  submits  a  statement  made  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Greneral  Chemical 
Companv  m  February,  1901,  giving  the  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  year  1900, 
the  dividends  paid,  and  the  surplus  account,  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company, 
of  December  31,  1900,  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  that  date.     (676.) 

ZXIV.— NATIONAI«  ASFHAIiT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Sbwall,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company,  in  the  affi- 
davit submitted  by  him,  states  that  the  National  Asphalt  Company  is  not  an  operat- 
ing company.  Its  property  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  stocks  of  other  coiporations. 
Fifty-eight  corporations  are  now  under  its  control.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
been  eliminated  as  active  organizations.  The  business  of  the  subordinate  com- 
panies which  the  National  Asphalt  Company  owns  and  controls  is  the  importing 
and  refining  of  asphalt  and  the  selling  of  it  for  paving  purposes.  One  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  quarries  and  crushes  rocks  for  paving  and  similar  purposes. 
The  National  Asphalt  Company,  through  its  subordinate  companies,  handles  proba- 
bly 85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  does  perhaps  75 
per  cent  of  the  asphalt  paving  m  the  United  States.     (676, 677, 678. ) 

No  promoter  was  concern^  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
The  consolidation  was  arranged  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  companies 
al)sorbed.  The  several  stockholders  exchanged  their  stock  in  the  subordinate  com- 
panies for  stock  and  collateral  gold  certificates  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
(677.). 

The  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  which  is  the  principal  company  subordinate 
to  the  National  Aspnalt  Company,  was  a  consolidation  ol  the  majority  of  the  con- 
cerns enga^ged  in  asphalt  paving.  When  this  company  was  formed,  it  gave  5  per 
cent  collateral  gold  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies, 
and  secured  the  certificates  by  deposit  of  the  stock  bought  Thirty  million  dollars 
of  these  certificates  were  issued.    The  company  also  issued  600,000  |50  shares  of 
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stock,  not  as  paid  up,  but  as  subject  to  call.  Afterwards  $10  in  cash  was  paid  on 
each  of  these  shares  by  the  stockholders.  The  $30,000,000  paid  by  the  company  in 
its  gold  certificates  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  fair  cash  value  of  the  properties.     (677. ) 

The  National  Asphalt  Company,  in  exchange  for  the  $6,000,000  of  cash  which  had 
been  paid  in  bv  the  stockholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  ispued 
$4,200,000  of  preferred  stock,  $6,000,000  of  common  stocky  and  $6,000,000  of  collateral 
gold  certificates.  The  preferred  and  common  stock,  which  was  given  in  addition  to 
the  $6,000,000  of  gold  certificates,  represented  the  value  of  the  organization  and  good 
will  01  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  as  a  going  concern.  The  National  Asphalt 
Company  also  issue*!  $3,550,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $5,100,000  of  common  stock 
in  payment  for  the  capital  stocks  of  the  other  companies  which  were  absorbed. 
(677.) 

The  prineii>al  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  company  was  the  desire  to  diminish 
the  severity  of  competition.  The  sec.ond  important  consideration  was  the  desire  to 
effect  economies  through  a  unified  management.  The  prices  of  asphalt  paving  have 
not  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
The  number  of  employees  has  been  greatly  diminished  through  the  consolidation, 
especially  the  number  of  superintendents  and  the  oflfice  force.     (678. ) 

The  formation  of  the  company  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wages.  In  every 
instance  wages  are  as  good  as  before,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  better.  Mr.  Sewall 
submits  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  by  the  Barber  Aspnalt  Paving  Company  to 
foremen  and  other  experts  in  various  cities  during  the  month  of  August,  1900.  The 
wages  paid  to  common  laborers  by  the  Barber  Company  he  states  are  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  day,  though  in  some  Western  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  as  much 
as  $2.00  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  The  relations  of  the  National  Asphalt'  Company 
with  labor  or^nizations  are  very  friendly,  and  almost  all  the  work  of  the  company 
is  done  by  union  labor.     (679. ) 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  is  able  to  push  foreign  trade  with  an  energy  which 
smaller  organizations  are  not  capable  of.  The  prices  of  work  in  foreign  countries 
are  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in  the  Unite<l  States.     (678. ) 

XXV.— AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Ralph,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  states 
in  his  afiSdavit  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed  and 
the  manuifacture  and  sale  of  the  resulting  products.  The  volume  of  business  done 
by  the  company  has  steadily  increased  since  its  organization,  though  its  proportion 
of  the  entire  cotton-seed  business  of  the  country  is  less  than  at  the  time  of  the  oi^gan- 
zation.  The  company  owns  a  refinery  and  other  properties  in  New  Jersey,  but  the 
greater  part  of  its  assets  consists  of  the  capital  stocks  of  subordinate  companies. 

The  capital  stock  issued  and  outstan(iing  is  preferred  stock,  $10,198,600;  com- 
mon stock,  $20,237,100.  There  is  also  outstanding  $3,000,000  of  gold  debenture 
bonds,  making  the  aggregate  capitalization  $33,435,700.  The  valuation  of  the  tang- 
ible property  and  assets  was  $15^773,936  in  August,  1891,  and  $17,949,863  in  August, 
1900.  The  company  has  paid  dividends  of  6  per  cent  upon  its  preferred  stock  con- 
tinuously since  June,  1892,  and  has  paid  dividends  averaging  3i  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  its  common  stock  during  the  last  3  years. 

In  Mr.  Ralph's  opinion  centralized  organization  produces  important  savings  in  both 
buying  and  selling,  and  increases  the  commercial  standing  and  importance  of  the  com- 
pany by  reason  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  Tnere  is  also  an  advantage  in 
the  facility  with  which  processes  of  manufacture  are  made  more  widely  effective. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  the 
manufacturing  units  are  so  widely  separated.  On  the  whole  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages.     (680. ) 

XXVI.— STANDABD  MILLING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  McInttrk,  director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  says  in  the  affidavit 
submitted  by  him,  that  this  company  was  formed  by  the  reoi^ganization  of  the  United 
States  Flour  Milling  Company.  It  is  the  lai^gest  milling  organization  in  the  world, 
although  it  controls  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  milling  business  of  the  United  States. 
Its  mills  are  equipped  to  grind  over  175,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  It  also  produces 
specialties  in  cereals. 

The  company  has  issued  $6,900,000  in  5  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  $4,600,000  common  stock.    It  has  also  issued  $5,750,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds. 
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The  United  States  Flour  Milling  Ck)mpaDy  was  formed  by  oonsolidating  the  Hecker- 
JonefrJewell  Milling  Company  with  other  concerns.  In  some  cases  the  plants  were 
bought  and  in  some  cases  the  capital  stock  of  the  constituent  companies.  The  United 
States  Flour  Milling  Company  issued  15,000,000  preferred  and  ^,500,000  common 
stock,  together  wiUi  $7,500,000  of  bonds.  The  aggregate  capitalizatian  did  not 
exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  properties  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  earnings. 

The  Hecker-Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company  was  formed  by  the  combination  of  5 
mills,  which  made  all  the  flour  ground  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Mclntyre  bought 
these  companies  and  sold  them  to  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Company.  Not  more  was 
paid  for  the  plants  than  the  previous  earnings  justified.  The  Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling  Company  issued  $3,000,000  preferred  and  $2,000,000  common  stock,  besides 
$2,500,000  in  bonds.    The  tangible  assets  were  appraised  at  $5,804,000.     Valuable 

¥Eitents  and  brands  were  also  acxjuired,  which  were  not  included  in  this  valuation, 
he  average  net  profit  of  the  companies  consolidated  for  the  previous  5  year's  was 
over  $500,000. 

The  principal  reason  for  forming  the  milling  consolidations  was  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing certain  economies.  A  large  saving  in  cross  freights  has  been  made;  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  selling  has  also  been  effected,  and  the  number  of  traveling  men  employed 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  businesB  transacted,  though  probably  the  actual  num- 
ber employed  is  as  great. 

Wages  have  been  increased  since  the  Hecker-Jonea- Jewell  Milling  Company  was 
formed;  that  company  having  begun  business  just  about  the  time  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  Mr.  M'fntyre  believes  that  the  tendency  of  the  combinations 
has  been  to  keep  the  men  more  steadily  employed.     (681,  682. ) 

XXVn.— AMERICAN  FISHEBIES  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Church,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company, 
states  in  the  affidavit  submitted  by  him  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Company  the  northern  branch  of  tne  menhaden  industry  wa^  carried  on 
by  20  different  concerns.  The  American  Fisheries  Company  purchased  the  factories, 
steamers,  and  good  will  of  17  of  these  plants.  Six  of  the  factories  bought  have  since 
been  dismantled  and  the  machinery  use<l  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other 
factories.  The  company  has  since  its  formation  built  a  new  plant  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  where  it  handles  the  fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Altogether  the  com- 
pany has  facilities  to  take  care  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  fish  in  a  da;^  of  10 
hours.  This  is  double  the  capacity  of  the  combineii  plants  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation. The  company  handles  a  little  more  than  half  the  total  catch  of  men- 
haden. While  the  business  of  the  company  has  increased,  the  business  of  the  outside 
companies  has  likewise  increased.  Oil  for  dressing  leather,  tempering  steel,  mak- 
ing rope,  and  compounding  with  other  greases  is  manufactured.  The  refuse  fish, 
nuxed  with  other  materials,  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer.  The  company  has 
established  its  own  boiler  shop,  machine  shop,  and  shipyard,  and  does  almost  all  of 
its  own  work  in  these  lines. 

Since  consolidation  it  has  been  arranged  to  have  the  steamers  land  their  fish  at 
the  factory  nearest  to  the  place  where  the  fish  are  caught.  By  delivering  the  fish 
as  soon  after  catching  as  possible  a  better  quality  of  oil  and  euano  is  produced  and 
time  is  saved.  New  and  improved  machinery  has  been  introauced  ana  a  uniformity 
of  method  adopted,  the  result  being  that  the  merchandise  produced  is  of  an  even 
quality.  Consolidation  has  made  it  possible  also  for  the  company  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  its  entire  product  Buyers  realize  that  there  is  only  one  chan- 
nel through  which  they  can  purchase,  and  so  there  is  no  waiting  on  their  part  for 
some  manu&icturer  to  l>ecome  embarrassed  and  cut  prices. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  company  the  prices  of  the  products  have  increased, 
owing,  in  a  lar^  measure,  to  the  method  of  selling  the  goods.  The  increase  of  price 
ha^  Ixien  especially  beneficial  to  the  outside  manufacturers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  fish  oil  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  rate  of 
wages  is  much  less  than  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  to  make  a  profit  if  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  were 
taken  off.     (683-685.) 

XXVm.— ITNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANT. 

Mr.  Lapham,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  says  that  his 
company  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  business  incident  thereto,  the 
manufacture  of  sole  leather  being  the  principal  business.  The  company  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  25  or  30  firms  whic^  were  doing  perhaps  one-half  oi  the  sole-leather 
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business  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  business  done  by  the  consoli- 
dated company  is  about  the  same.  In  most  cases  the  properties  are  held  directly  by 
the  Unitea  States  Leather  Company.  In  some  cases,  because  of  State  laws  which 
forbade  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a  foreign  corporation,  subordinate  corporations 
were  formed  and  their  stock  purchased  by  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  No 
promoter  was  concerned  in  tne  formation  of  the  company  and  there  was  no  under- 
writing syndicate.  The  stock  was  all  taken  by  the  previous  owners  of  the  properties 
and  none  was  offered  to  the  public.  The  properties  acquired  were  all  paid  for  in 
stock  of  the  company.  The  basis  adopted  for  the  valuation  of  the  properties  wss 
that  of  vat  capacity.  Bark  and  other  stock  were  taken  at  cost,  and  standing  tim- 
ber was  taken  at  so  much  per  estimated  cord  of  bark.  The  preferred  stock  repre- 
sented the  fair  cash  value  of  the  tangible  property;  the  common  stock  represented 
the  good  will  of  the  business.  Six  million  dollars  in  debentures  was  offered  to  the 
pubuc  and  was  underwritten  by  a  syndicate  which  received  |600,000  of  common 
stock  for  its  services.  All  the  rest  of  the  stock  was  issued  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties purchased.  Thus  far  the  common  stock  has  received  no  dividends,  and  the 
preferred  stock  had  not,  up  to  January  1,  1900,  received  the  dividends  due  to  it  by 
about  34  per  cent. 

The  chief  saving  effected  by  the  consolidation  has  been  through  the  introduction 
of  the  best  meth(3s  in  all  the  tanneries.  There  has  also  been  more  active  and  sys- 
tematic experimenting  than  was  done  by  the  individual  tanners,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  because  of  this.  Considerable  saving  has  been  made  in  cross 
freights.  Fewer  traveling  men  are  employed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  number  of  warehouses  has  been  diminished.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  an  increase  of  administrative  expenses.  The  management, 
however,  has  been  more  eflScient  since  consolidation.  There  is  competition  between 
superintendents,  and  good  results  are  obtained.  It  is  possible  also  through  the  cen- 
tralization of  mana^ment  to  apply  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  men  at  any 
point  where  there  is  trouble. 

The  organization  of  the  company  has  tended  to  keep  prices  steadier  and  to  dimin- 
ish fluctuation.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  company  to  squeeze  the  public  on 
prices,  if  it  desired.  There  has  been  no  change  in  wages  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  company.  Wages  were  reduced  in  1893  and  1894,  but  have  now 
been  put  back  to  about  w-here  they  were  in  1892.  * 

The  tariff  on  hides  is  a  serious  handicap  on  the  business  of  the  company.    The 

grice  of  domestic  hides  is  increased  bv  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Canadian  tanners 
uy  South  American  hides  and  send  them  through  the  United  States  in  bond.  The 
American  tanners  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  tanners  in  European 
markets.  There  is  a  drawback  on  hides  which  are  re-exported  in  the  form  of  leather, 
but  it  takes  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  the  hides  are  imported  for  the 
leather  to  be  exported  and  the  drawback  collected.  Before  the  Dingley  tariff 
American  manufacturers  could  hold  their  own  with  their  Canadian  competitors  in 
European  markets,  but  that  can  not  be  done  now. 

Mr.  Lapham  submits  a  statement  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company,  giving  the  company's  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December  31, 
1900.     (686-688.) 

XXTSL -AMERICAN  BIOTCLE  COMPAKT. 

Mr.  Pope,  vice-president  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  in  the  affidavit  sub- 
mitted by  him,  says  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  was  incorporated  on  May 
12,  1899.  Its  business  is  the  manfacture  of  oicycles  and  automobiles.  It  bought  the 
property  of  48  concerns  which  had  been  en^q^ed  in  making  bicycles  and  oicycle 
parts.  In  1900  the  company  sold  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the  bicycles  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  did  not  buy  the  stock  of  the  previously  existing  cor- 
porations, but  took  convevance  of  their  real  estate  and  personal  property.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding  personally  bought  the  proi)ertie8  from  the  previous  owners  on  such  terms 
as  he  could  make  and  sold  them  to  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  Whatever  of 
preferred  and  common  stock  was  left  in  his  hands  after  the  properties  were  paid  for 
belonged  to  him.  It  is  understood  that  the  method  and  terms  of  payment  were 
similar  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  owners  in  each  case  received  30  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  tneir  property  in  cash  or,  at  their  option,  in  5  per  cent  debenture 
bonds  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company  at  92  J;  30  per  cent  of  tne  appraised  value 
in  preferred  stock,  and  50  per  cent  in  common  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company  is  $35,000,000  preferred 
and  $45,000,000  common  stock,  of  which  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  com- 
mon has  been  issued.    There  has  also  been  issued  $10,000,000  of  bonds.    Speaking 
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roughly,  the  dehentniee  and  prefeired  stock  repreflented  the  tangihle  aasets  of  the 
constituent  companies  and  the  common  stock  the  intangible  assets.  The  earnings 
of  the  properties  before  consolidation  were  stated  to  nave  been,  in  1895,  about 
$5,119,000;  in  1896,  about  $7,763,000;  in  1898,  about  $3,329,000.  The  net  profits  for 
1899  were  estimated  at  $3,894,000. 

The  chief  reason  for  forming  the  combination  was  the  severe  competition  which 
existed.  Through  the  consolidation  of  ownership  savings  have  been  made.  A  stop 
has  been  put  to  patent  litigation,  and  valuable  patents  owned  by  any  one  concern 
may  be  applied  by  all.  There  has  been  a  saving  in  administrative  expenses  from  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  officers.  Buying  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
officer  and  his  assistants,  and  this  saves  energv  and  expense.  A  smaller  aggregate 
quantity  of  supplies  is  carried  than  was  carried  bv  the  constituent  companies.  The 
expense  of  selling  has  been  considerably  reduc^.  It  is  possible  to  get  lower  rates 
for  advertising  than  had  been  secured  by  any  of  the  constituent  companies.  There 
has  been  some  saving  in  the  number  of  traveling  men  employed,  only  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  number  employed  before  consolidation  being  now  necessary.  The  man- 
agement is  more  efficient.  Concentration  of  manufacturing  activity  has  reduced  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  The  company  has  closed  8  bicycle  plants,  besides  turning 
2  from  the  production  of  bicycles  to  the  production  of  automobiles.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  as  many  plants  would  have  been  closed  if  there  had  been  no 
combination,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  companies  which  owned  them.  The 
American  Bicycle  Company  gives  as  many  days*  work  a  year  as  were  given  by  its 
predecessors,  and  the  employment  is  steaaier. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  prices  of  bicycles  sold  through  established  retail 
agencies.  On  jobbing  goods  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  stronger  prices.  The 
exjKirt  trade  of  the  company  is  attaining  considerable  importance.  In  general,  the 
export  prices  are  based  substantially  on  wholesale  prices  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  of  waees  since  the  formation  of  the  company. 
The  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  is  determined  by  the  managers  of  the  aiffer- 
ent  factories,  and  some  of  the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  nonunion. 

The  tariff  has  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  company.     (688-691.) 

ZXX.— OTIS  EliEVATOS  OOMPAKT. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  says  that  this  company 
was  formed  in  November,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  elevators  and  hoist- 
ing machinery.  It  bought  the  property  of  11  companies  which  were  doing  80  or  85 
per  cent  of  the  elevator  husiness  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
DUfflnesB  done  has  rather  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 
Only  one  factorv  has  been  closed.  Mr.  Baldwin  says  that  he  personally  bought  the 
property  of  eacn  of  the  constituent  companies  and  sold  it  to  the  new  company.  No 
stocK  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  there  was  no  underwriting  S3mdicate.  Payment 
was  made  for  all  the  plants  in  stock  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
was  paid  for  in  cash.  Preferred  stock  to  represent  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  tangible 
property  was  given.  Common  stock  in  the  proportion  of  1}  shares  to  1  share  oipre- 
ierred  was  given  in  payment  for  the  intangible  propertv.  The  cost  of  production  nas 
been  lowered  by  the  specialization  of  the  work  at  the  different  plants  and  the  building 
of  particular  types  of  machinery  in  lai^  lots.  The  number  of  traveling  men  is  about 
the  same  as  lieiore  consolidation,  but  the  business  handled  is  20  per  cent  larger. 
There  has  been  an  advantage  in  the  common  use  of  patents  previously  owned  by 
single  establishments  and  in  the  stopping  of  patent  litigation. 

Prices  since  consolidation  have  been  no  higher  than  the  prices  chai^ged  by  Otis 
Bros.  &  Co.,  though  they  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  prices  which  were 
charged  by  some  of  the  other  companies.  *  There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  of 
wages,  but  the  men  are  being  put  on  a  9-hour  basis  with  the  same  wages  which  were 
formerly  paid  for  10  hours.  The  attitude  of  the  company  toward  labor  organizations 
is  entirely  friendly.    Some  of  the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  not. 

The  export  busmeas  of  the  company  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  The 
elevators  exported  are  of  a  cheaper  grade  than  those  sold  in  the  United  States.  (691, 
692.) 

XXXI.— OBFOBD  COPPEB  COMPAKT. 

Mr.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Orford  Copper  Company,  in  the  affidavit  submit- 
ted by  him,  states  that  his  company  is  engaged  in  the  refining  and  Belling  of  nickel 
and  copper.  There  is  no  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States  which  is  now  productive, 
and  nickel  ore  is  imported  from  Canada,  New  Caledonia,  and  Norway. 
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Some  of  the  Canadian  mines  fell  off  laijgely  in  their  production  in  1899  and  1900, 
and  the  freight  on  ore  from  New  Caledonia  fully  doubled  from  1898  to  1900.  These 
facts  contributed  largely  to  the  increased  cost  of  nickel  in  the  United  States.  Coke 
cost  60  per  cent  more  in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  coal  36  per  cent  more.  This  helped 
to  increase  the  price  of  nickel.  The  primary  cause  of  tne  increased  price,  however, 
was  that  the  demand  far  outran  the  supply.  The  increase  of  price  was  not  due  to 
any  combination  or  agreement  There  is  only  one  other  company  besides  the  Orford 
Company  which  refmee  nickel  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  agreement 
between  this  company  and  the  Orford  Company  in  respect  to  prices,  neither  is  there 
any  agreement  between  the  American  refiners  and  refiners  in  other  countries.*  The 
2  American  companies  do  not  control  the  United  States  market,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  nickel  is  imported.  The  Orford  Company  is  not  a  combination,  and  all 
the  stock,  except  20  shares,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  is  owned  by  him.     (692, 693. ) 

ZXXn.— CAUSES,  METHODS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
BINATION.* 

A.  Cau§et  (see  also  Relation  of  tariff  to  trusts,  p.  cxlv). — Mr.  Spalding  says  that, 
in  his  opinion,  trusts  are  due  to  the  protective  tariff,  to  centralized  l^islation,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Most  of  the  trusts  in  the  United  States  have  grown  out  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  inducements  offered  to  trusts  and  combinations  by  certain 
States,  notably,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware*  have  been  an  auxiliary 
cause  of  the  formation  of  trusts.     ( 1-4. ) 

Mr.  Lataste  says  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities  and  our  present  sys- 
tem of  taxation  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  formation  of  trusts.    (29. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYER  considers  the  primary  reason  for  the  formation  of  trusts  to  be  the 
desire  of  those  in  control  of  them  to  make  more  money.  The  tariff  is  an  auxiliary 
cause.     (13. ) 

Mr,  Flint,  a  merchant  of  New  York  City,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  number  of  industrial  combinations,  says  that,  in  general,  the  reasons 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  these  combinations  are  the  desire  to  secure  economies 
j  and  the  desire  of  persons  to  have  their  property  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  have  a 

current  market  value  and  be  readily  realizable.    The  holding  of  property  in  the 
form  of  realizable  securities  would,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  holder, 
j  prevent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property,  because  there  would  be  an  iden- 

j  tity  of  interest  with  the  best  intelligence  in  the  particular  industrv  in  which  the 

i  property  was  invested.     Another  reason  for  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations, 

m  some  cases,  is  the  cutting  of  prices  through  competition.     (33.) 

B«  Capitalization. — Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  a  combination  is  a  matter  of  anv  concern  to  the  public.  Overcapi- 
talization is  not  ^ing  to  affect  the  earnings.  The  stockholder  and  the  public  are 
interested  in  eammes  rather  than  in  capital.  Capital  has  no  relation  to  earnings 
whatever.  It  woula  not  make  any  difference  to  the  earnings  whether  the  company 
had  a  large  amount  of  water  in  its  stock  or  not.  Properly  managed  the  business 
will  pay  so  much  money;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  distributed 
over  $1,000,000  or  $10,0i90,000  of  stock.  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  they  are 
influenced  by  other  conditions  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  capital  stock.  A  man- 
ager will  make  all  he  cau  out  of  his  business  whether  his  capital  is  1  or  10  million. 
To  keep  out  competition  he  must  keep  the  margin  between  the  cost  and  the  selling 

f)rice  as  low  as  he  can.  A  20  per  cent  dividend  would  not  necessarily  be  more 
ikely  to  attract  competition  than  a  2  per  cent  dividend.  The  protection  of  the 
investor  is  another  matter.  To  protect  tne  investor  there  should  be  some  supervision 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  There  should  be  publicity  in  its  afiEairs  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  investor  to  know  what  his  company 
is  doing.     (107,  108.) 

Promoters  are  sometimes  given  a  specified  sum  or  a  specified  percentage  for  their 
services.  Mr.  Chapman  haa  never  known  a  case  where  the  bankers  were  paid  any 
specified  amount  of  money.  They  take  over  a  given  percentage  of  the  stock  and 
settle  up  the  claims  of  promoters,  lawyers,  and  others  as  best  they  can.  Whatever 
stock  is  left  after  these  charges  are  paid  they  have  for  themselves.     (96,  97. ) 

Mr.  Flint  thinks  that  there  have  been  many  cases  of  overcapitalization,  but  that 
the  banking  houses  which  have  indorsed  unsound  capitalizations  have  been  discredited 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  not  repeat  the  operation.    Investors  have  become  less 

iSee  volume  on  manufactures,  p, . 

'Testimony  as  to  the  caiL^cs  and  effects  of  particular  combinations  which  are  treated  in  detail  ia 
this  volume  h  summarized  In  connection  wltn  the  other  testimony  regarding  them. 
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careless,  and  the  wisdom  of  using  greater  care  in  forming  oi^ganixations  is  being 
recognized.     (92. ) 

Mr.  PiEL,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  considers  that  the  chief  dis- 
advantage of  industrial  combination  is  found  in  tne  tendency  to  overcapitalization. 
There  is  a  certain  safeguard  against  this,  however,  in  the  fact  that  overcapitalization 
tends  to  bring  in  competition.     (673. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  think  that  overcapitalization  enables  a  corporation  to 
increase  its  exactions  from  the  pubhc.  If  too  laixe  dividends  were  exacted,  other 
people  with  a  lower  capitalization  would  do  the  business  at  a  lower  price.     (467. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  tnat  dividends  which  on  the  surface  appear  excessive  might 
upon  investigation  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  foir,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
properties  owned  by  the  company  in  (jueetion  had  advanced  in  value  in  a  long  course 
of  yearB,  and  that  therefore  the  capitalization  of  the  company  was  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.     (109.1 

Mr.  Flint  says  tnat  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  ^ves  the  public 
opportunities  for  profit  that  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Fi^:uring  the  earn- 
ings of  47  important  industries,  and  not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  he 
finds  that  the  average  earnings  are  over  7  per  cent  of  the  capitalization  and  are  over 
11  per  cent  of  the  present  market  prices  of  the  industrials;  while  the  average. eam- 
iags  of  37  railroads,  which  he  figured,  he  found  to  be  4|  per  cent  on  the  market  price 
and  a  little  more  than  that  on  the  par  value  of  the  securities.    (91. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  tariff  is  undoubtedly  indirectly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
water  in  trust  stocks.  Had  there  been  no  tariff  to  enable  prospective  trusts  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stocks,  the  trust  promoters  could  not  have  offered  sufficient 
inducements  to  coalesce  the  producers  in  any  particular  industry.  Promoters  have 
been  unable  to  form  trusts  in  many  industries  not  actually  benefited  b^  tariff  duties. 
The  most  highly  protected  trusts  are  generally  the  most  highly  capitalized.  It  is 
useless  for  a  trust  to  attempt  to  pay  big  dividends  on  watered  capital  unless  it  enjoys 
Fpedal  privil^es  of  some  kind.     (554, 583. ) 

Mr.  Butler  considers  tangible  and  assured  assets  the  proper  basis  of  capitalization. 
Appl3dng  the  question  to  bis  own  business,  that  of  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel,  if  good 
will  were  capitalized  the  payment  of  dividends  on  it  would  require  unusual  effort  and 
the  creation  of  profits  which  would  probably  be  hard  to  maintain.  The  result  would 
probably  be  an  attempt  to  increase  dividends  through  prices  rather  higher  than  nor- 
mal, ana  this  would  almost  inevitably  bring  new  competitors  into  the  field.  The 
new  competitors  would  have  an  advantage  in  not  being  burdened  with  an  excessive 
capitalization.     (497.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  understands  jpod  will 
to  mean  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  established  connection  with 
dealers  who  are  likely  to  continue  dealing  with  him.     (287. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  thinks  that 
the  effect  of  the  great  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  likely  to  be  good, 
in  that  they  will  maintain  prices.  Their  high  capitalization  is  itself  aavantageous, 
since  a  company  with  a  large  capitalization,  on  which  it  wants  to  pay  dividends,  will 
he  restrained  from  ruinous  competition.  Com  binations  that  can  prevent  such  compe- 
tition are  best  for  the  country,  "  because  whenever  we  have  ruinous  competition  tne 
evil  goes  right  back  to  the  laborer.''  This  happens  not  only  by  cutting  wa^,  but 
by  bankruptcy  and  actual  stoppage  of  establisnments.  Three  furnaces  which  the 
Sloes-Sheffield  company  has  recently  bought  and  started  up  were  bankrupt  concerns, 
which  had  not  run  for  4  years.  They  were  idle,  the  ore  mines  and  the  coal  mines 
that  depended  on  them  were  idle,  and  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  was  dead. 
Now,  with  the  starting  up  of  the  furnaces,  rents  are  advancing,  wages  are  going  up, 
and  everybody  is  happy.     (509,  512.) 

C.  SeerecF. — ^Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  City,  says  that  one  of  the  evils  which  has  grown  out  of  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  is  the  juggling  of  prices  and  statistics.  The  sugar  trust  refused  to  com- 
ply with  our  census  laws  in  1890,  and  would  give  no  information  concerning  its 
business  to  the  Census  Department.  As  a  result  of  this  the  census  abstract  states  that 
the  value  of  our  product  of  sugar  and  molasses  dropped  from  $155,000,000  in  1880  to 
$123,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  value  of  this  product  in  New  York  State  dropped 
from  $71,000,000  to  $17,000,000  in  1890.  As  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  refined  in 
this  country  in  1890  was  refined  in  New  York  State,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of 
this  product  in  New  York  was  about  $100,000,000  instead  of  $17,000,000,  as  given  by 
the  census.     (554,555.) 

752 IX 
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D«  Economies. — SaU^men. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  the  companies  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  there  has  been  a  consiaerable  saving  through  reducing  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen.  Care  must  be  taken  in  economizing  m  this  directioD 
lest  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  department  be  reduced.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  of  25  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  saving  has  been  less,  because  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  that  company  to  maintain  the  individual  independence  of  each  concern 
in  the  combination.     (35. ) 

Mr.  La  Taste  has  no  statistics  in  respect  to  the  number  of  traveling  salesmen  who 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  through  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations. 
He  knows  of  some  men  who  have  been  displaced,  but  does  not  know  whv.  Possibly 
the^  were  not  as  competent  men  as  the  companies  wanted.  He  has  maAe  no  investi- 
gation along  that  line,  however,  and  there  misht  have  been  other  reasons.  He  was 
told  by  a  traveling  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  that, 
prior  to  the  oiiganization  of  that  company,  the  3  companies  which  entered  into  the 
combination  employed  100  traveling  men,  and  that  very  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  combination  64  of  the  100  were  discharged.     (26, 32. ) 

Mr.  La  Taste  has  no  definite  information  asto  tne  re-employment  of  traveling  men 
who  have  been  discharged,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  man  who  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  a  livelihood  in  one  line  will  utilize  his  abilities  in  some  other  line 
if  he  can;  and  that  has  probably  been  done  by  traveling  men.  He  thinks  that,  as  a 
rule,  traveling  men  would  be  more  likely  to  find  employment  in  other  lines  than 
men  of  any  other  class,  except  in  cases  where  a  long  term  of  service  has  unfitted  a 
man  for  other  vocations.    A  traveling  man  loses  his  local  identity,  so  to  speak.   (30.) 

Mr.  La  Taste  believes  that  traveling  salesmen  are  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  formation  of  trade  combinations  is  inimical,  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
traveling  men,  but  to  the  entire  interest  of  the  country.  As  a  general  rule,  the  men 
have  not  clearly  defined  reasons  for  their  opinions.  When  reasons  are  given,  the 
chief  ones  are  that  industrial  combinations  result  in  depriving  traveling  men  of  their 
means  of  support,  and  that  they  reduce  them  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  they 
do  not  know  one  day  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have  employment  the  next 
day.  Mr.  La  Taste  quotes  from  the  minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  Traveling  Men's 
Protective  Association,  which  was  held  at  Louisville  in  Mav,  1899,  showing  tJiat  two 
separate  anti-trust  resolutions  were  tabled,  and  giving  the  discussion  of  them  in  con- 
vention. Mr.  La  Taste  says  that  the  vote  must  have  been  a  very  decisive  one, 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  a  division.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  action  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  in  tabling  those  resolutions 
indicated  the  sentiment  of  the  members.  There  were  about  205  delegates  at  the 
convention,  and  Mr.  I^  Taste  believes  that  if  each  of  the^  members  were  asked 
separately  his  opinion  concerning  industrial  combinations,  not  one  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  combinations  are  not  beneficial.  Personally,  Mr.  Ijel  Taste  is  of  the 
opinion  that  trusts  are  injurious  to  commercial  travelers.     (21-24, 27, 28, 32. ) 

2.  Advertmng. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  economy  is  secured  through  combination  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  advertising.  The  same  results  can  be  secured  at  considera- 
bly legs  expense,  owing  to  a  more  intelligent  distribution  and  method  of  advertising. 
Also,  advertising  in  a  very  large  way  permits  the  securing  of  more  favorable  rates. 

Mr.  Duke  thinks  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company  expends  as  much  in  adver- 
tising as  was  expended  by  the  independent  companies.  Of  course  the  company  does 
a  larger  amount  of  business  than  the  concerns  it  bought  out  did.     (318.) 

3.  Middlemen, — Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  certain  industries  there  have  been  substan- 
tial economies  through  direct  sales.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken,  however,  in  secur- 
ing economy  in  this  line.  Some  kinds  of  business  permit  of  greater  economy  through 
direct  sales  than  do  others.  Where  goods  are  sold  through  the  popularity  of  a  trade- 
mark more  econom  v  can  be  secured  through  direct  sales  than  in  other  cases.    ( 34, 35. ) 

4.  Bad  debts. — Air.  Flint  says  that  through  combination  there  comes  a  better 
knowledge  of  credit  conditions,  and  that  therefore  bad  debts  may  \)e  guarded 
against.  Last  year  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  doinj?  a  business  of  about 
$25,000,000,  lost  less  than  $1,000  by  bad  debts.  Business  conditions  were  favorable 
last  year,  but  the  average  loss  by  separate  companies  on  that  volume  of  business 
would  be  over  $100,000  per  year.     (36,  37. ) 

5.  lYice  of  raw  materials. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  there  is  not  much  saving,  through 
combination,  in  the  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  staple  merchandise,  unless  tne 
combination  uses  a  very  large  percentage  of  a  particular  kind  of  raw  material  pro- 
duced. In  considering  the  raw-material  market  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  the  raw  material  in  the  world^  because  of  the  present  facilities  for  quick 
transportation.     (36.) 
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&  Seduction  of  itoek  carried, — Mr.  Flint  says  by  centralization  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  carrying  of  atocks;  that  thereby  interest,  insurance,  Htora^,  and 
shop-work  chariges  have  been  reduced.  The  reduction  in  stock  carrying  results  from 
the  hxi  that,  through  combination,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.     ( 35. ) 

7.  ihuntporUUion  charges. — Mr.  Fljitp  says  that  through  combination  a  saving  in 
freight  chaiges  is  secured.  A  well-managed  combination  takes  advantage  of  the 
cheapest  transportation  facilities.  The  large  combinations  have  storage  ftuulities  at 
Western  points,  and  ship  their  goods  during  the  summer  when  they  can  get  the 
Advantage  of  low  water  freights.     ^35,  36. ) 

8.  Machinery. — Mr.  Funt  mya  tnat,  in  general,  centralized  manufaicture  permits 
the  laigest  use  of  special  machinery,  and  that  economies  are  secured  through  the 
adoption  of  the  more  economical  methods  which  are  made  possible  by  the  laige 
volume  of  business.  In  the  case  of  the  production  of  reclaimea  rubber,  the  business 
has  been  centralized  in  one  factory  inst^ul  of  being  done  in  different  factories,  and 
the  cost  has  thereby  been  reduced  by  about  20  per  cent     (34. ) 

9.  Running  full  time. — Mr.  Flint  says  that  by  miming  a  factory  full  time,  which 
can  be  done  through  the  centralization  of  manufacture,  a  substantial  saying  is  made. 
From  recent  calcu]ati<»is  made,  it  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  saved  in  the 
cost  of  production  by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  one-hidf  time  is  from  4 
to  8  per  cent.     (34.) 

10.  Adminittration. — Mr.  Funt  states  that  thronsh  centralization  there  is  some 
saving  in  the  cost  of  superintendence,  but  it  is  not  a  laige  item.     (85. ) 

Mr.  Butlbr,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  mentions  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  superintendence  and  in  selling  as  a  result  of  combination.  There  is 
not  neoessarilyiii  savins,  he  says,  in  money,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of 
people  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work.  He  adds  that  new  departments  to  deal  with 
cost  keeping  and  statistical  records  must  be  established,  or  old  ones  must  beenlaiged 
and  carried  to  a  refinement  that  is  unnecessary  in  smaller  concerns.  This  would 
absorb  much  of  the  labor  that  the  organization  might  seem  to  make  superfluous. 
(488-490.) 

E«  Umitatlona  of  combinaCfoiia.— Mr.  Butlbb,  a  jobber  of  iron  and  steel, 
declares  that  his  house  has  never  made  an;^  money  by  combination,  but  has  always 
suffered  from  it.  It  did  formerly  enter  mto  combmations.  It  has  not  done  so  in 
recent  years  because  it  does  not  pay.  When,  on  one  occasion,  it  bought  out  a  com- 
peting house  it  immediately  reduced  its  prices,  because  it  knew  that  its  customers 
would  think  that  by  means  of  its  apparent  monopoly  it  would  enjoy  for  a  short  time 
a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Mr.  Butler  believes  that  most  business  men 
would  feel  the  same  responsibility  and  act  in  the  same  way.    (498. ) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  sums  up  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  effects  of  consolidation  as  follows: 

First.  That  oonaoUdatioii  dow  not  benefit  unless  it  oontrols,  especiAlly  industries  in  which  prices 
are  not  baaed  on  intrinsic  value  alone. 

Second.  That  consolidation  invites  competition  and  anta^nizes  the  public. 

Third.  That  it  aids  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands,  enabling  it  to  ooncentmte  its  efforts  on  one  oon- 
cem  instead  of  dividing  same  among  a  larger  number. 

He  explains  his  meaning  in  using  the  phrase  intrinsic  value,  by  sa^ng  that  the 
price  of  w^all  pa^r  does  not  depend  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  articles  that  are 
used  in  making  it,  sny  more  than  the  price  of  an  oil  painting  depends  on  the  value 
of  paints.  The  value  is  purely  esthetic.  It  depends  on  the  taste  that  is  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  the  field  in  wnich  it  is  placed,  the  probable  output,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations.    (285,287.) 

Mr.  WHms,  president  of  the  Nationid  Salt  Company,  says  that  one  great  disadvan- 
tage that  large  corporations  labor  under  is  their  inability  to  cater  to  the  whims, 
prejudices,  and  ignorance,  or  to  the  tastes  of  individual  customers.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  have  a  combination  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  millinery 
^oods  or  gas  fixtures  or  any  goods  as  to  which  the  public  taste  is  capricious.  Organ- 
ization means  system,  and  system  means  uniformity.     (254,  263.) 

Mr.  Flint  also  says  that  through  combination  the  number  of  styles  of  products  is 
reduced;  that  this  results  in  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  in  the  amount 
of  stock  carried.     (35. ) 

F.  EflTeeU  of  combination.— 1.  GeneraUy.—Mr.  Wnrrs,  president  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  declares  that  the  trusts  will  become  trustees  for  the  conser- 
vation of  labor  and  capital  and  energy.  They  will  stop  overproduction  and  waste 
and  extravagance,  which  is  the  curse  of  labor  and  capital  and  consumer.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Watbrbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  is  confident 
that  no  combinations  will  succeed  but  those  that  introduce  economies  and  are  able 
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to  maintain  them,  so  that  the  people  get  cheap  goods  and  outsiders  can  not  compete 
with  them.    They  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  country.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  Butler  believes  that  the  ^reat  industrial  combinations  work  for  the  ben<$fit  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses.  There  are,  for 
instance,  two  large  concerns  in  the  West  making  agricultural  machinery.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  their  product  is  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Yet  if  those  two  con- 
cerns should  combine  and  reduce  their  price  25  per  cent,  as  they  might  do  and  still 
make  a  much  lar^r  profit  than  now,  there  would  be  a  clamor  that  the  fairmers  were 
being  robbed.     (497. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  large  corporations  are  a  positive  benefit.  We  can  not  go 
back  to  small  concerns  and  recede  mto  inferior  methods  without  paying  the  price  m 
inferior  results.  The  natural  growth  of  corporations  is  along  tne  lines  of  greater 
productive  efi^ciency,  and  the  enect  of  such  organizations  on  prices  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community.  The  effect  on  wages  is  definitely  beneficial.  Labor  organizations  can 
deal  better  and  more  effectively  with  large  corporations  than  they  ever  could  with 
small  corporations. 

Some  of  the  concerns  which  entered  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  per- 
haps, had  poor  management.  The  corporation  can  bring  the  management  of  those 
concerns  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  company  in  the  consolidation.  It  can  place  an 
exceptional  man  at  the  head  of  the  poorer  concern,  whereas  this  could  not  have  been 
done  if  that  concern  had  continued  a  separate  enterprise.  The  great  combination  has 
at  its  disposal  more  managing  ability  and  can  give  efficient  distribution  of  that  man- 
aging ability.     (634,  635. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  sa^s  that  there  are  some  combinations  which  have  used  great  econ- 
omy in  doing  their  work,  which  are  managed  with  great  skill,  and  which  have 
resulted  in  the  making  of  lower  prices.  There  would  have  been  no  p^esibihty  of  the 
low  prices  that  have  prevailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar,  or  for  some  other  articles, 
except  for  the  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men,  working  on  a  very  big  scale 
for  tne  lowest  possible  mai^n.  The  combination  of  railroads  has  resulted  in  a 
steady,  consecutive  reduction  in  the  freight  charges,  and  a  lessened  mai^n  of  profit, 
with  higher  wages  for  the  workmen,  and  general  benefit  to  the  public.     (533.) 

Mr.  Spalding  8a)rB  that  there  are  some  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
industrial  combination.  Some  of  the  advanti^es  are  the  cheapening  of  production, 
the  enhancing  of  the  quality  of  the  output,  and  improvement  in  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. Many  of  our  foreign  markets  have  been  opened  up  by  industrial  combinations. 
Trusts  are  probably  more  competent  than  indiviauals  to  mxige  the  relation  between 
supply  ana  demand;  but  their  power  so  to  do  contains  a  dangerous  element,  in  that, 
if  they  choose,  they  can  make  tne  supply  a  little  short  and  thereby  cause  an  advance 
of  prices.  They  are  able  to  furnish  greater  continuity  of  labor,  and  they  could  effect 
a  greater  uniformity  in  wages,  though  as  yet  wages  in  this  country  have  not  been 
anected  a  great  deal  by  the  formation  of  trusts.     (9.) 

Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  trusts  are  hurtful  because  they  snuff  out  individual 
effort  and  deprive  the  individual  of  the  opportunity  of  rising.  They  destroy  com- 
petition, and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  parties  in  control  of  the  trust  to  put  up  prices 
extortionately;  and  the  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
say  that  one  nas  direct  knowledge  of  instances  where  the  trusts  have  advanced  prices, 
though  it  might  be  asked  if  there  is  anything,  except  cotton,  in  this  country  under 
the  control  of  trusts  the  prices  of  which  have  not  advanced.  It  is  natural  for  a  man 
to  charge  all  he  can  ^t.  The  manner  in  which  trusts  are  capitalized  is  another 
great  evil.  They  capitalize  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  without  regard  to  the 
substance  behind  it.  When  the  earning  capacitor  is  gone  a  collapse  will  come,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  worst  panic  ever  seen  m  this  country.     (2,  6,  11. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that,  in  speaking  of  a  trust,  his  idea  is  that  reference  is  made  to 
combinations  and  pools  that  result  in  snufiSng  out  competition.     ( 1. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  a  trust,  aa 
the  word  is  used  now,  means  an  organization  which  hafi  a  practical  control  or  monop- 
oly. The  formation  of  trusts,  in  addition  to  permitting  extortion  to  be  practiced  on 
the  consumer,  and  to  putting  a  tax  on  our  export  trade,  has  resulted  in  doing  away 
with  services  that  were  formerly  rendered.  The  trusts  have  crowded  out  the  middle- 
man, and  the  services  he  used  to  render  are  not  now  rendered  at  all.  Under  a  sys- 
tem of  competition  there  is  rarely  a  time,  even  in  a  brisk  period  of  business,  when 
it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  some  mill  to  agree  to  fumisn  its  goods  promptly  to 
would-be  purchasers;  but  where  there  is  one  seller,  the  trust,  it  has  been  proven  by 
experience  that  the  order  will  be  filled  when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  trust  to 
fill  it.  Wherever  competition  ceases,  the  spur  to  produce  better  goods  becomes  less 
sharp,  and  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods  has  resulted  from  the  formation  of 
trusta.     (584,587,588.) 
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Mr.  Tatlkr  says  that  nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  combination  not  governed 
by  the  selfish  demands  of  men»  becatue,  throoffh  combination,  the  thins  prodaoed 
would  reach  the  conmuier  with  the  least  ponible  expense.  But  Mr.  Tayler  does  not 
think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  possessed  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  indostiial  combinations  as  we  now  find  tnem.  There  has  never  been  any 
combination  or  any  individual  that  had  power  that  exercised  that  power  wisely  in 
anv  other  way  than  selfishly.     (603,  606,  607. ) 

2.  I^td.  on  competiiors  and  competUion.—^T,  Butlbr,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel, 
does  not  think  the  various  consolidations  have  made  any  attempt  to  stifle  compe- 
tition. He  is  confident  that  the  ultimate  result  of  them  is  to  increase  competition. 
"If  every  manufeicturer  would  keep  his  profits  down  to  a  6  (ler  cent  basis  he  would 
not  have  much  competition,  but  If  by  any  apparent  monopoly  he  majifnifies  those 
profits  it  is  an  encouragement  to  other  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.'' 
[490.) 

Mr.  Butler  declares  it  to  be  a  general  law  that  combinations  are  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  concerns  outside  of  them.  '*A  large  concern  has  to  appear 
under  a  formal,  and  generallv  under  a  public,  programme;  a  small  concern  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  its  methods  and  its  operations  to  itself.  It  can  seek  specialties 
on  which  there  is  a  laiger  profit.  It  can  conform  its  operations  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  customers,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  a  slight  concession  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  to  the  l£rge  concern.''  The  smaller  a  manu- 
facturer the  greater  his  percentage  of  profit  must  be,  however,  because  the  fixed 
charges  of  a  small  concern  are  proportionate! v  great.     (492. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  only  way  in  whicn  a  concern  can  destroy  competition  is 
by  creating  and  maintaining  facilities  for  a  lower  cost  of  production  and  by  making 
a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  than  others  can  make.  Industrial  combinations, 
unless  they  are  favored  by  Government  franchises  or  by  Government  patents,  are 
subject  to  the  law  that  ''the  lowest  price  makes  the  market"     (89. ) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  does  not  think  that  the 
public  need  fear  the  trusts.  If  they  attempt  to  become  oppressive  by  advancing 
prices  they  arouse  competition,  and  the  problem  solves  itself.  He  can  conceive  that 
so  absolute  a  control  of  an  article  might  oe  obtained  that  it  could  be  made  perma- 
nent; "  but  even  then  it  might  not  m  anything  very  oppressive,  because  if  the  par- 
ties handled  it  rightly  they  would  not  trv  to  squeeze  too  much  out  of  the  public." 
The  experience  of  his  own  company  tends  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  competition. 
Mr.  Bum  believes  that  many  ^reat  corporations  existing  to-day  would  dissolve  if 
they  possibly  could,  but  are  so  involved  that  they  can  not     (293,  301,  304.) 

Mr.  Obapman  does  not  believe  that  lai^  combinations  are  necessarily  going  to 
keep  out  all  competition.  If  the  combination  is  not  managed  wisely  it  will  build  up 
a  lot  of  small  competitors  who  will  find  a  place  to  sell  their  goods,  even  in  competi- 
tion with  a  big  monopoly.     (110. ) 

Mr.  Spalj>ino  says  that  anv  advance  or  price  in  an  article  tends  to  invite  competi-. 
tion,  and  that  the  problem  of  trust  reflation  has  a  tendency  to  solve  itself  through 
the  existence  of  that  fact  Mr.  Spalding  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any 
real  competition  in  the  si^ar  industry.  Competition  in  that  industry  is  alleged  for 
speculative  purposes.  All  the  competition  in  this  country  in  the  oil  industry  has 
pretty  well  passed  away,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany  is  doing  the  business.  (10. ) 
Mr.  Tatler  says  that  theoretically  a  monopoly,  other  than  a  natural  monopoly,  so 
called,  is  impossiole,  but  practically  we  have  monopolies  in  some  lines  of  business. 
The  popular  understanding  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in 
this  country.  According  to  newspaper  report,  they  have  made  contracts  for  securing 
the  output  of  the  Texas  oil  fields.     (607. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  combinations  try  to  eliminate  competition.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  ultimately  succeed.  Not  less  than  2  years  after  trie  organization  of  some 
big  combinations  they  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  competition  from  new  works, 
which  produced  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  concerns  whicn  went  into  the  combina- 
tion. Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce,  and  can  not 
be  suppressed  by  combinations  or  other  devices.  Through  competition  the  volume 
of  product  is  augmented,  and  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished;  the  rates  of  wages 
are  raised,  and  the  margin  of  profit  is  lessened.     (^534.) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff-reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club,  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  not  only  does  the  modem  trust  include  the  full  control  of  one 
industry,  but  it  includes  the  control  of  all  allied  industries  whose  plants  could  be 
easily  turned  from  the  production  of  one  to  another  of  the  products.  It  also  includes 
some  of  the  industries  which  produce  different  but  competing  products.  The  same 
set  of  men  now  practically  controls  the  supply  of  petroleum,  of  iron  ore,  of  iron  and 
steel,  of  ooal,  of  copper,  of  salt^  and  of  hundreds  of  products  and  by-products  made 
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from  these  articles.  They  also  own  many  local  municipal  monopolies  in  gas,  elec- 
tricity, street  railways,  etc.  They  also,  through  a  '*  community  of  interest,"  control 
our  principal  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  nearly  all  of  our  lake  steamers,  and  many  of 
our  ocean  transport  lines.     (&53. ) 

3.  Ejfecl  on  prices, — Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  his  judement,  the  ultimate  result  of 
industrial  combinations  will  be  a  reduction  in  prices.  In  general  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  most  successful  industrials  have  been  those  that  have  recognized  the 
advantage  of  large  value  and  low  prices.     f90. ) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  tias  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  combina- 
tions is,  in  the  long  run,  to  lower  prices.  This  results  partly  from  the  stimulation  of 
new  competition.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  increased  ability  to  introduce  improve- 
ments and  economies,  which  results  from  the  temporair  increase  of  profits.  Thus, 
in  Mr.  Butler's  judfpnent,  the  tin  plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  have  been  unable  to 
introduce  labor-saving  devices  sucn  as  American  manufacturers  have  introduced,  for 
the  very  reason  that  their  profits  have  been  small,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  capital.  When  profits  have  for  a  time  been  increased  by  a 
combination  and  the  reaction  comes,  through  competition  and  other  causes,  the 
manufacturers  are  driven  to  adopt  every  possible  improvement  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  without  loss,  and  their  accumulated  profits  make  it  possible  to  adopt 
improvements.     (490, 491. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  self-preservation  will  always  prevent  any  combination  from 
putting  the  price  of  its  products  up  to  a  point  which  will  invite  and  build  up  compe- 
tition. The  interest  of  tne  combination  is  in  keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
history  of  combinations  thus  far  in  this  country  shows  that  prices  have  been  steadily 
reduced  as  savinss  have  been  effected.  In  certain  lines  the  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  'price  nas  been  reduced.  Where  the  cost  of  production  nas  been'  lately 
decreased,  the  policy  has  been  to  give  the  purchaser  as  much  of  that  reduction  as 
possible,  allowing  for  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Through  combinations 
economies  have  been  effected  and  consumers  have  had  a  part  of  the  benefit  of  those 
economies,  so  that  ordinarily  there  has  been  an  absolute  lowering  of  prices  to  the 
consumer.  In  cases  where  a  combination  has  a  monopoly  through  patents  or  trade- 
marks it  would  be  natural  to  make  prices  higher.  In  cases  where  a  combination  had 
a  monopoly  in  any  line  through  complete  control  of  the  raw  material,  there  would 
be  danger.     ( 103, 104, 107, 1 10.} 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  although  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  has  the 
monopoly  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced.  The 
average  price  of  gas  under  the  separate  companies  was  $1.25  per  1,000;  the  price  has 
been  reduced  by  5  cents  each  year  until  now  it  is  |1.  The  act  was  voluntary  and 
not  caused  by  legislative  action.  There  has  been  no  material  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production.     (106.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  any  attempt  at  an  inordinate  profit  in  the  carrying  on  of 
anv  considerable  ousiness  is  an  assured  invitation  to  rivalries  and  competition.  The 
only  protection  is  to  keep  the  price  low  and  to  rely  for  returns  upon  magnitude  of 
transactions  and  not  upon  an  extravagant  rate  of  profit.  Low  prices  mean  enlarged 
output,  and  combination  makes  low  prices  possible.  For  a  combination  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the  product  be  kept  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard,  and  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  price.     (&^.) 

Mr.  WnrTB,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  declares  that  the  only  evil 
that  can  result  to  the  public  from  combination  is  the  ability  to  demand  extortionate 
prices;  but  industrial  organizations  have  no  such  power  because  they  have  no  pro- 
tection from  competition.  Their  success  depends  on  their  aHlit}^  to  produce  better 
goods  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  their  competitors.  Exorbitant  prices  can  be 
demanded  only  by  a  monopoly,  created  by  the  Patent  Office  or  by  a  franchise  from 
the  State.     (263.) 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  in  these  daprs,  with  the  experience  that  many  mana^rs 
of  combinations  have  had,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  b€»t  goods  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit,  ao  as  to  keep  the  price  of  ^e  manu&c- 
tured  goods  down.     (123. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  none  of  the  large  combinations  are  able  to  fix  prices  arbi- 
trarily. A  large  concern  has  not  the  power  to  put  prices  up  abnormally.  The  only 
power  it  has,  and  which  it  can  exercise  absolutely,  is  the  power  to  put  prices  down. 
A  real  monopoly  can  put  the  prices  up,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  competitor  outside 
the  so-called  monopolies  can  not  put  prices  up  without  the  consent  of  their  competi- 
tors. If  steel  rails  go  up,  it  is  not  chiugeable  to  the  laige  concerns  any  more  than  to 
the  little  ones. 

Mr.  Gun  ton  presents  a  table  ^ving  the  average  freight  rates  for  the  years  from 
1873  to  1900,  and  showing  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  reduction  of  rates.    Ue 
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also  ficbmits  tables  ^ving  the  pricee  of  iron  and  steel  products,  of  other  metals,  and 
of  sugar  and  petroleum  during  the  years  1900  and  1901,  that  being,  Mr.  Giinton 
states,  the  time  during  which  the  tremendous  amount  of  industrial  organization  and 
oonsolidation  has  been  going  on.     (626,  627,  635. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  sees  no  wrong  in  the  system  of  having  the  prices  of  goods,  wherever 
they  may  be  shipped  from,  on  a  fixed  price  plus  the  freight  from  an  assumed  central 
mint,  as  Pittsbuig.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  price, 
if  shipments  are  actually  made  from  a  point  wnich  has  a  lower  freight*^  rat^t  than 
I^tt^lnirg  to  the  given  market,  that  mill  has  the  advantage  of  its  location,  which  is 
entirely  legitimate.     (469,  470. ) 

Mr.  lliLLYBR  says  that,  in  general,  industrial  combinations  are  formecl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  prices.  That  has  been  the  case  in  the  instances  that  have  come 
nnder  his  observation.  Combinations  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  lai^ge  number 
of  traveling  salesmen  an<l  agents,  and  can  make  savings  through  concentration  of 
management.  These  facts  would  enable  them  to  put  prices  down,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  body  politic  is  sufficiently  benefited  by  the  small  amount  of 
reduction  which  has  been  made  in  certain  articles  to  pay  for  the  loss  suffered  through 
the  throwing  of  people  out  of  employment  Although  in  some  cases  there  has  been 
a  re<luction  of  prices,  there  has  also  been  a  lar^r  net  income  to  the  com|>any  on 
account  of  the  savings  made  through  combination.  It  is  diflScult  to  sav  that  the 
lowering  of  prices  on  articles  manufactured  by  combinations  has  b(>en  due  t^)  the 
formation  of  those  combinations.  The  enormous  improvements  which  have  l)een 
made  in  methods  and  the  new  inventions  would  have  brought  about  a  great  rciluc- 
tion  in  the  cost  of  production  anyway.  The  concentration  of  energy  brought  al)out 
through  combination  may  have' aided  to  some  extent  in  lowering  the  coct  of  pro- 
duction.    (12,13.) 

Mr.  Tayler  says  that  undoubtedly,  through  combination,  there  is  greater  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  but  he  has  no  idea  that  the  public  is  going  to 
get  verv  mu<'h  benefit  from  it.  The  properties  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion di(l  not  cost  one-third  of  the  amount  at  which  they  are  capitalized.  The  stocks 
were  sol<l  to  the  public  upon  the  basis  of  their  supposed  earning  power,  and  their 
earning  power  was  determine<l  in  the  public  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  concern  is 
nearly  a  monopoly  and  therefore  can  control  the  market  and  fix  price.«.  The  people 
who  bought  the  securities  are  going  to  demand  a  return  upon  them;  and  if  they 
receive  any  full  return  for  what  they  have  paid  for  those  necurities  in  the  market, 
they  are  going  to  extract  something  from  the  public.  It  is  said  that  the  Stan<lanl 
Oil* Company  has  reduced  the  cost  of  oil,  and  it  undoubtedly  has;  but  the  cost 
would  have  been  reduced  still  more  if  competitive  enterprise  had  continued  in  the 
business.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  has  been  any  great  service  rendered  to  the 
public  when  the  market  value  of  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
approximately  $800,000,000,  basecl  solely  upon  the  earning  power  of  that  which  cost 
approximately  one-tenth  of  that  amount.     (606,  609. ) 

Mr.  La  Taste  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  reduction  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer through  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.  There  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  retail  price  of  baking  powders  since  the  formation  of  the  baking  powder 
combination.     (28.) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  says  that  the  Western  packers  have  their 
agents  in  Buffalo  who  sell  to  the  local  butchers  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sell  1 1 
retail.  They  can  compete  in  the  Buffalo  market  and  undersell  Mr.  Klinck,  though 
Mr.  Klinck  has  the  same  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  by-products  that  the  Chi- 
cago packers  have.  Mr.  Klinck  buys  his  cattle  in  the  Buffalo  market,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  abundant.  When  he  has  to  buy  cattle  in  Chicago,  he  figures  on  paying  about 
35  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds.  Tnat  is  on  account  of  freight  and  shnnkage.  Mr. 
Klinck  does  not  think  that  the  system  established  by  the  great  packers  of  distributing 
all  over  the  country  is  advantageous  to  the  consumers.  They  sell  close  in  cities  like 
Nevf  York  and  Buffalo,  *'but  when  they  go  into  a  country  place  where  there  is  no 
competition  the  people  have  to  suffer."     (275. ) 

Mr.  Klinck  presents  tables  showing  the  prices  which  he  has  paid  for  various  sup- 
plies used  in  his  business  during  the  last  10  years.  In  most  cases  the  figures  show  a 
decline  from  1891  to  about  1897,  and  then  an  increase  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Klinck's 
testimony  in  1901.     (276-281. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  prices  are 
made  arbitrarily  bv  the  tariff  tnists,  and  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demau<l,  or  upon  the  funeral  run  of  the  market.  When  a  trust,  for  its  own  reasons, 
desires  to  drop  the  pnce  of  its  product,  it  does  so  without  warning.  The  price  of 
lead,  for  instance,  was  arbitrarily  dropped  without  warning  in  the  vear  1900;  and, 
when  the  objects  which  led  the  trust  to  drop  the  price  were  obtained,  the  price  was 
arbitrarily  put  up  again.     (586,  587. ) 
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Mr.  Holt,  secretar;^  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  if  the  trusts  have  not  at  any  time  collected  from  the  American 
consumers  all  that  the  tariff  has  permitted  them  to  collect  in  the  way  of  prices,  it  is 
either  because  they  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  situation  and  have  not  gotten 
together  sufficiently  to  stop  all  internal  competition  or  because  the  full-limit  price 
would  greatly  lessen  consumption  and  w^ould  not  yield  as  great  a  net  profit  as  lower 
prices.     (552,553.) 

Mr.  Holt  gives  figures  to  show  the  effect  of  trust  control  on  the  prices  of  window 
glass,  tin  plate,  wire  nails,  and  barbed  wire.     (557-559,  561,  565,  566,  576,  577.) 

Mr.  HiLLYER,  a  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  that  because  of  the  combination  of  the 
cast-iron  pipe  manufacturers,  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  obliged,  for  2  years,  to  nay  $6 
or  $7  per  ton  more  for  pipe  than  it  should  have  paid.  Mr.  Hillyer  understands  that 
certain  territory  was  awarded  to  particular  members  of  the  combination  and  that 
there  was  an  agreement  among  the  manufacturers  that  bids  in  territory  allotted  to 
another  should  be  above  a  certain  figure  and  that  the  company  to  whom  the  terri- 
tory had  been  allotted  should  put  in  the  lowest  bid.  Since  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  an  agreement  of  this  sort  ille^,  the  pipe 
companies  have  sold  out  their  capital  stock,  so  Mr.  Hillyer  has  been  informea,  to 
one  another,  and  have  formed  a  combination  of  ownership.     (11,  12. ) 

4.  Efficienq^  of  management. — Mr.  Flint  says  there  is  always  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
binations which  are  not  properly  managed.'  Unless  substantial  economies  can  be 
secured  by  combination,  it  is  better  for  the  parties  to  run  their  business  independ- 
ent 1  v.  Centralized  management  is  most  desirable,  if  there  are  men  of  sufficient 
intellectual  capacity  to  administer  an  extended  business.  One  of  the  dangers  to  the 
suooesB  of  industrial  combinations  is  that  such  men  are  not  always  to  be  had. 
Where  the  business  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  conduct  can  not  be  reduced  to 
rules,  where  its  success  depends  on  local  ability  and  local  judgment,  and  where  the 
efficiency  of  the  selling  department  is  involved  in  long-time  personal  relations,  it 
w  ould  lie  wiser  to  sustain  the  independence  and  individuality,  of  the  separate  con- 
cerns, because  in  that  way  the  individual  interest  that  is  essential  to  success  is 
sustained.     (84,91.) 

Mr.  Burn,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  believes  that  factories 
operated  by  individual  owners  are  likely  to  be  more  profitable  than  they  would  be 
if  looked  alter  by  hired  labor.     (295. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Coi-dage  Company,  says  that  the 
outsiders  have  an  advantage  in  nearly  every  combination.  In  the  cordage  business 
and  in  most  businesses  a  large  mill  properly  run  is  better  than  a  combination  of 
mills.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  executive  ability.  To  run  a  number  of  plants 
together  is  very  difficult  and  requires  a  high  order  of  intellect.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  case  of  a  world-wide  combination  in  the  rubber  industry 
the  manufactunng  would  be  done  in  countries  where  the  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
duced to  the  best  advantage  in  relation  to  the  market  for  it.  Mr.  Flint  does  not 
think  a  world-wide  combination  practicable.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  by 
combinations  is  the  finding  of  men  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  such  extended 
business.     (87,88.) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  while  a  point  might  possibly  be  reached  at  which  the  size 
of  single  businesses  mi^ht  be  too  great  for  any  personal  administrative  capacity  that 
could  be  found,  he  thinks  that  point  a  long  distance  off.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not, 
however,  think  it  possible  to  form  a  world-wide  combination  in  the  steel  business. 
(463,  466.) 

Mr.  Butler  holds  that  the  efficiency  of  administration  ought  theoretically  to  be 
greater  in  a  large  establishment  than  in  a  small  one.  He  would  sec^ure  this  effi- 
ciency, however,  by  giving  a  share  of  the  profits  to  those  who  take  part  in  securins^ 
the  profits.  This  is  wie  method  which  has  been  followed  in  his  own  business,  and 
he  thinks  it  is  the  way  the  successful  concerns  in  seneral  have  followed.     (490. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  in  all  the  companies  with  which  he  is  connected  reports  of  the 
separate  concerns  are  compared  every  month.  Through  this  system  of  comparative 
accounting  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  different  managements,  and  the  system  tends 
to  bring  the  standard  of  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  When  a  man  knows  that 
his  work  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  others  his  pride  acts  as  an  added  incentive 
for  doing  his  best  work.  Details  as  well  as  general  results  should  be  compared. 
(84,  85.) 

5,  Effect  on  emplownent  and  wageB, — Mr.  Butler  believes  that  the  influence  of  com- 
bination on  wages  nas  been  beneficial.  The  concerns  that  are  the  most  successful 
pay  the  highest  wages.  The  wage  earner  can  secure  better  terms  from  one  who  is 
making  money  than  from  one  who  is  not,  and  he  has  greater  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing the  facts  about  a  laige  organization  than  about  a  small  organization  or  an  indi- 
viaual  owner.     (488. ) 
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Mr.  Schwab  believee  that  the  result  of  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  l)e 
fld\'antageoo8  both  to  the  investor  and  to  the  employee.  Workinfl|inen  will  receive 
the  greatest  benefits  when  capital  is  earning  a  fair  return.  CapitaTists  desire  to  pay 
employees  good  wages.  Things  ^o  smoothTv  then  and  business  gives  little  trouble. 
Tliesegreat  consolidations  willbnng  about  the  sale  of  finished  pnxiuctHat  reasonable 
prices,  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  use  of  steel,  and  will  permit  the  payment  of 
good  wages  to  the  workmen.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  however,  that  the  formation  of  a 
consolidation  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a<lds  very  much  to  the  power 
of  the  employers  against  any  particular  class  of  employees.     (473,  474. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  some  men  of  the  class  tnat  directs  and  su]>erintends  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  consolidation,  but  that  the  working  people  feel  no 
such  effect.     It  is  only  the  superintendents  and  the  higher-salaried  class.     (459. ) 

Mr.  FuNT  says  that,  through  the  formation  of  combinations,  wages  are  to  a  \BTge 
extent  sustained.  In  Teepect  to  the  combinations  with  which  he  is  connected,  there 
has  not  since  their  formation  been  any  substantial  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid. 
Work  has,  however,  been  more  permanent  In  genertu,  although  combinations,  in 
order  to  produce  under  the  most  economic  conditions,  throw  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment, there  is  in  the  United  States  sufficient  employment  during  periods  of  prosperity 
to  enable  a  workman  to  find  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the  general  effect  is  that 
the  workman  gets  more  money  for  his  work  and  more  produce  for  his  money.  The 
wage-earner  has  never  been  as  well  off  in  this  country  as  he  is  to-day.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  prosperity  which  has  to  a  great  extent  l)een  brought  about  through  indus- 
trial combinations.  There  i»  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  that 
thev  are  being  benefited  by  the  conditions  now  existing.     (89,  90. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  he  has  taken  from  the  census  reports  of  1880  and  1890  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  the  wages  paid  in  those  years  in  64  different  indus- 
tries in  which  laige  capital  has  been  employed;  and  that  he  has  found  in  every  case, 
except  one,  that,  while  the  product  per  man  has  been  increased  through  the  use  of 
machinery,  the  number  of  employees  has  also  been  increased  and  the  wages  per 
laborer  have  risen.  The  one  exception  was  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases.  Mr. 
Gun  ton  submits  a  table  giving  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  64  industries 
in  1880  and  1890,  the  yearly  wages  paid  per  employee  m  each  of  these  2  years,  and 
the  amount  and  percenta^  of  the  increase  in  wages.     (637,  638. ) 

6.  Effects  on  individuahty  and  opporiunUUs  for  advancemeni, — Mr.  Schwab  declares 
that,  under  the  old  plan  of  indiviaual  business,  the  skilled  worker  had  only  a  limited 
opportunity  for  increased  pay  and  practically  none  for  participation  as  a  partner. 
Mr.  Schwab  tries  to  put  his  whole  business  on  such  a  basis  that  the  skilled  operator 
and  the  valuable  man  may  make  something  other  than  a  salary;  something  in  the 
form  of  a  holding  in  the  company,  just  as  was  done  in  the  Carnegie  company.  The 
opportunities  for  any  man,  workmgman,  or  manager,  or  any  man  who  has  to  use  his 
brains,  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Never  has  there  l)een  such  a  scarcity 
of  the  special  men  that  great  manufacturing  concerns  and  capitalists  desire.  The  man 
of  exceptional  ability  has  a  better  opportunity  than  ever,  Mr.  Schwab  thinks,  to 
become  a  large  owner.  As  to  the  man  with  a  small  capital  to  start  with,  his  oppor- 
tunities are  not  increased.     (459. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  big  department  stores  or 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  uttle  ones.  There  are  more  small  shops 
for  distribution  in  ratio  to  the  population  now  than  ever  before.  There  are  more 
small  workshops  scattered  throughout  the  land  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the 
South.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  forces  can  be  gathered  as  oper- 
atives ander  the  collective  system  of  the  great  factory  and  of  the  great  workshop. 
(522.) 

7.  Reffulation  of  production. — ^Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
considers  that  the  power  of  a  lai^  company  to  regulate  production  is  chiefly  of 
importance  in  that  it  prevents  a  piling  up  of  goods  to  depreciate  by  holding,  and  that 
it  results  in  a  r^ulanty  of  producing  activity  instead  of  upe  and  downs.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that' one  of  the  great  advantages  of  industrial  combination  is  that 
production  is  regulated.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  competing  concerns  and 
no  general  understanding^  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction,  with  the  result  that 
markets  become  demoralized,  failures  ensue,  and  panics  occur.  Regulation  of  pro- 
duction through  combination  tends  to  prevent  these  evils.     (35,  92. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  combination,  through  being  able  to  regulate  production,  will 
have  an  influence  in  averting  panics.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  if  wisely 
managed,  will  prove  to  be  a  r^ulator  of  production.     (109. ) 

8.  iHfusion  of  ovmershxp.—mr.  Flint  says  that  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many 
people  interested  in  industrials  now  as  there  were  26  years  ago,  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  hundred  times  as  many  more  at  the  end  of  the  next  10  years.  In  general 
the  managers  of  industrial  combinations  are  the  largest  stockholders.     (91. ) 
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9.  Effect  on  inventim.—MT.  Schwab  declares  that  the  great  consolidations,  so  far 
from  cnec;king  invention,  most  effectively  promote  it.  The  manufacturing  world  has 
never  been  so  anxious  for  an  invention  as  to-day  and  never  ready  to  pay  such  high 
prices  for  it.  Men  are  receiving  better  compensation  for  invention  and  new  processes 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  busmess.  The  salaries  of  skilled  men  have 
never  been  so  high,  and  Mr.  Schwab  thinks  they  will  continue  to  increase.     (463.) 

10.  Relation  to  money  market. — Mr.  Spalding  says  that  the  cornering  of  money  ia 
not  done  by  anv  industrial  trust,  and  the  interstate-commerce  restrictions  on  trusts 
would  not  reach  the  cornering  of  money.     (9. ) 

11.  Corruption  of  politiat. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  evils  of  trusts  have  extended 
into  political  life,  and  it  is  because  the  protected  trusts  have  completely  cx)rnipted 
politics  and  have  sent  their  agents  to  Congress  that  the  protected  interests  have  for 
years  dictated  tariff  legislation  at  Washington.     (554.^ 

Mr.  HiLLYER  says  that  the  aggregation  of  power  wnich  has  been  brought  about 
through  combination  is  a  dMigerous  element — a  menace  to  the  political  independence 
of  the  people.  It  has  in  a  high  decree  corrupted  the  choice  of  rulers,  and  after  a 
while  will  perhaps  become  corrupting  to  their  conduct.  The  great  evil  of  indus- 
trial combination  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  creates  monopolies.     (15, 18.) 

XXXm.— LEGISLATIVE  REMEDIES   FOB  THE   EVILS   OF   COMBI- 
NATION. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  says  that  in  his 
opinion  no  l^slation  concerning  industrial  combinations  is  necessary.  All  combi- 
nations that  manufacture  and  distribute  goods  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
succeed,  and  no  legislation  can  prevent  it;  and  any  combination  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  artificially  raising  prices  by  buying  up  competing  firms  wll  fail  in  the  end 
without  any  legislation.     (438. ) 

Mr.  Waterbury,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  does  not 
think  that  legislation  on  the  subject  of  combinations  is  necessary,  because  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  benefit  the  public  will  be  killed  by  outside  competition. 
(137.) 

Mr.  Butler,  a  jobber  in  iron  and  steel,  has  no  faith  in  l^slation  as  a  remedy  for 
any  possible  evils  of  combination.  The  public  has  not  benefited  by  its  attempts  at 
legislative  restraint  of  railroads.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  advocate  of  "  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  operating  under  our  laws  of  to-day."  Competition  is  slower  in  its 
operation  when  large  enterprises  are  involved,  but  in  the  end  the  result  is  the  same. 
Any  legislative  interference  seems  to  Mr.  Butler  to  involve  a  restraint  of  trade,  and 
to  lessen  competition  rather  than  to  increase  it.  If  the  c<^)mbination8  themselves 
make  any  effort  to  restrain  trade  the  results  will  react  upon  them.  They  and  not 
the  consumer  will  suffer.  Competition  will  not  cease  so  long  as  there  is  a  human 
mind.  It  is  to  be  hereafter  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less  waste  and  more  intelligence, 
less  speculation  and  more  openness.     (489,  497,  498. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  does  not  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  control  the  business  of  the  citi- 
zen by  legislative  enactment.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  monopoly  has  become 
established  it  may  be  necessary  to  legislate  about  it.  Any  general  le^slation  at  this 
time  might  seriouslv  interfere  with  the  position  this  countrv  is  taking  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.     (110.") 

Mr.  Grimwood  thinks  that  legislation  inimical  to  agreements  among  manufacturers 
would  be  very  hurtful,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to  laboring  men.  As  soon 
as  there  is  no  money  in  a  business  two  results  follow:  The  manufacturer  is  tempted 
to  get  even  by  making  inferior  goods — though  this  is  a  false  policy;  and  he  is  tempted 
to  cut  wages.     (123.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-SheflSeld  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  does  not 
know  whether  the  good  times  have  caused  the  combinations,  or  the  combinations 
have  caused  the  good  times.  He  thinks  a  little  of  both.  At  any  rate,  he  believes 
that  anvthing  that  will  hurt  these  combinations  will  be  harmful  to  the  people.     (513. ) 

Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  says  that  trusts  must  be  regu- 
lated, and  that,  since  they  derive  the  right  to  live  from  the  State,  the  State  has  the 
right  to  say  how  they  shall  use  that  right.  They  are  moved  by  the  same  motives 
that  move  all  humanity  to  get  all  they  can,  particularly  under  the  system  of  indi- 
vidualism under  which  we  are  living.  If  the  subject  is  handled  intelligently,  and 
perhaps  some  tax  placed  on  what  might  be  considered  excessive  earnings,  there  will 
be  no  excessive  earning.     (265. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that,  in  general,  affairs  of  trade  are  best  regulated  by  natural  laws. 
It  is  diflicult  to  suggest  legislation  of  any  radical  character  that  can  supplant  to 
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■dTmntage  the  nataral  law  of  supply  and  demand.  While  it  is  desirable  that  there 
shoald  be  a  proper  system  sustained  of  auditing  and  accounting,  an<l  that  there 
should  be  rt^^lation  as  to  the  issuing  of  securities,  the  evils  which  have  developed 
in  connection  with  the  onoanisation  of  industries  are  being  corrected  by  natural  laws. 
(92,93.) 

Mr.  McIktyrb,  director  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  thinks  that  the  watering 
of  stock  should  be  checked  by  law  and  the  capitalization  of  industrial  combinations 
restricted  to  the  actual  value  of  the  properties.     (682. ) 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  that  there  might  be  cases  where  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
ought  to  be  limited.  An  unlinuted  issue  of  stock  without  any  reference  wnatever  to 
the  property  for  which  it  is  issued  might  result  in  imposition  upon  the  public.  With 
an  unlimited  isBue  of  stock  there  would  be  no  way  ot  ascertainmg  the  value  of  shares 
except  by  gjoing  into  the  question  of  the  assets  and  earning  power  of  the  company. 
The  limitation  of  stock  issued  will  be  for  the  protection  of  the  investor.     ( 106. ) 

Mr.  Campbrll  says  that  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  to  the  public  on 
exchanges  should  tie  under  governmental  control.  There  should  be  government 
examiners  for  industrial  corporations,  and  the  corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  goods  at  different  prices  in  different  States.  They  should  also  be  prohibited 
hx>m  making  contracts  with  purchasers  of  their  goods  that  the  goods  of  other  com- 
puiies  should  not  be  handled.  These  exclusive  contracts  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  redress  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  because 
It  is  impossible  to  get  voluntary  evidence.  If  there  were  a  law  compelling  the  men 
who  had  entered  into  these  contracts  to  go  up  and  testify  under  oath,  redress  might 
be  had.  A  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  Massachusetts  forbidding  the  making  of 
such  contracts  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State,  and 
providing  penalties  for  those  violating  the  law.  A  national  law  would  be  better  if  it 
were  enforced.  It  may  be  that  the  national  law  covers  the  ground  now,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  United  States 
district  attorney.  In  Massachusetts  the  facts  are  well  known,  and  the  State  dis- 
trict attorney  would  probably  take  proceedings  if  the  law  were  violated.  (311,  315, 
316.) 

Mr.  LANDflTTREXT  also  says  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between  corporations 
whose  stocks  are  listed  and  sold  on  the  public  market,  and  those  whose  stocks  are 
not     (339.) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  Lea^e,  says  that  l^pslation 
is  desirable  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  benefits  of  industrial  combinations, 
but  which  will  insure  the  sharing  of  the  benefits  with  the  communitv.  In  the  case 
of  tariff  trusts,  the  onlv  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  protec:tive  tariff.     (588. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  dealing  with  trusts  is  a  national  question.  Their  existence 
is  a  national  evil,  and  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  a  national  remedy.  The  separate 
States  can  not  handle  the  question.  There  is  one  set  of  laws  in  one  State  and  another 
set  of  laws  in  another  State.  It  produces  an  irritating  local  condition  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  deal  with  a  question  which  is  national  from  a  local  standpoint.  If  any 
regulative  law  is  enacted  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  machinery  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law,     (3,  8.) 

Mr.  Spalding  believes  that  it  is  practicable  to  enact  national  legislation  which  will 
forbid  any  trust,  combination,  pool,  or  monoply  to  put  prices  down  so  as  to  destroy 
competition,  or  to  put  them  up  to  a  point  of  extortion.  He  thinks  that  legislative 
regulation  of  prices  should  not  go  further  than  that.  There  is  a  difference  between 
industrial  combinations  and  railroads.  The  railroad  companv  is  a  quasi-public  cor- 
poration. It  discharges  public  functions  and  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  It 
IS  of  necessity  a'  monopoly,  because  there  can  not  be  two  railroads  side  by  side. 
Therefore,  the  law  against  discriminations  in  freights  does  not  present  a  pnnciple 
which  can  be  follow^  in  the  regulation  of  prices  of  industrial  products.     (5,  7. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  holds  that  large  corporations  ought  to  have  their  charters  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  be  under  Federal  control.  Whatever  restrictions  are 
necessary  could  be  put  into  the  Federal  charter.     (638,  639. ) 

Mr.  Gunton  also  says  that  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  respect 
to  large  corporations  is  that  the  prices  of  the  products  of  any  one  concern  shall  be 
the  same  in  all  localities,  the  cost  of  transportation  considered.  If  a  large  concern 
makes  the  price  of  its  product  in  one  vicinity  double  the  price  which  it  makes  for 
its  product  in  another  vicinity^  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  substantially  the 
same,  that  is  not  competition;  it  is  persecution,  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  (634. ) 

Mr.  HiLLYER  also  considers  that  the  remedies  for  most  of  the  evils  of  trusts  lie 
with  the  National  Government.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  governments 
to  reach  all  the  evils.  There  are  a  few  evils,  however,  which  are  within  reach  of  the 
municipal  governments.    The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  enforce  the  Sherman  law, 
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amending  it  so  that  it  will  reach  the  case  of  combined  ownership  as  well  as  of  com- 
bination, and  also  perhaps  amending  it  ho  as  to  deny  to  combinations  the  right  to 
ship  their  products  across  State  lines.  Also,  wherever  the  trust  is  dependent  on  the 
tariff  for  getting  a  higher  price  for  its  produ'-t,  the  tariff  ought  to  be  taken  off,  unless 
there  is  some  reason  for  doing  otherwise.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution is  in  the  way  of  effectual  legislation  against  trust»,  the  Constitution  should 
be  amended.  The  most  hopeful  remedy  for  trusts,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  if  trusts  can  not  be  done  away  with  through  any  of  the 
other  means  suggested,  the  Government  should  go  into  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing the  products  manufactured  by  trusts.     (15,  16,  17. ) 

Mr.  Spalding  also  sugsests  that  tnisti?  might  be  alK>lishe<l  bv  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  Congress  similar  to  Uie  law  which  bn)ke  up  the  lottery  business;  a  law  which 
should  provide  that  they  should  not  use  the  mails,  or  a  law  which  should  prohibit 
their  shipping  their  products  across  State  lines.  It  could  be  made  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  trust  to  send  goo<ls  from  one  State  into  another,  and  a  misdemeanor  for  i  trans- 
portation company  to  handle  the  products  of  trusts  in  interstate  commerce.  If  the 
trust  should,  for  tne  purpose  of  evading  the  effects  of  this  law,  build  a  plant  in  every 
State  for  the  supplying  of  wants  of  that  State,  that  would  do  away  with  a  great  manv 
of  the  offensive  ^tures  of  trusts  and  (x>mbinations,  because  it  would  do  away  with 
the  centralization  of  the  industry,  and  would  compel  the  trust  to  maintain  a  plant 
and  a  separate  organization  in  each  State. 

The  requirement  that  the  trust  give  publicity  to  its  operations  would  be  a  good 
thing.  Mr.  Spalding  would  advocate  any  method  of  dealing  with  trusts  which  could 
constitutionally  be  adopted,  either  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
or  under  the  taxing  power.     (4-6,  8.^ 

Mr.  PiEL,  president  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  says  that  the  requiring  of  a 
reasonable  publicity  regardinj?  the  condition  of  the  business  of  industrial  combina- 
tions from  year  to  year  is  desirable.     (673.) 

Mr.  Schwab  do«j  not  favor  publicity  oi  the  accounts  of  corporations.  Certain 
statements  stockholders  are  entitled  to,  and  to  ^ive  them  to  stockholders  amounts  to 
publishing  them;  but  he  would  not  regard  a  high  degree  of  publicity  of  accounts  as 
desirable.     (474.) 

Mr.  Tayler  thinks  that  the  requirement  of  publicity  in  respect  to  trust  affairs 
would  be  but  a  scratch  on  the  surface  in  remedying  trust  evils.  The  different  States 
can,  to  a  degree,  control  industrial  combinations,  since  they  permit  the  corporations 
of  other  States  to  do  business  only  under  such  rules  as  they  see  fit  to  lay  down. 
The  States  are,  of  course,  powerless  in  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce.  An 
approach  to  dealing  with  inaustrial  combinations  through  the  power  to  control  inter- 
state commerce  was  made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  which  provided  for  a  method  of  making  it  unlawful  to  transport 
goods  that  are  made  by  illegal  combinations.     ((>06, 608, 609. ) 

XXXIV.— THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 

A.  General  hifitorleal  itatements.— Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says  it  is  not 
true  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present  time  has  l^een  that  of 
protection.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  all  tariffs  prior  to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue 
measures.  They  would  all  be  scoute<i  to-day  as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free 
trade  measures.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus 
given  to  certain  branches  of  industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  that  there 
was  any  real  protective  effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  really  take.shape  until  1824. 
It  is  true  that  ocean  freights  were  higher  then  and  raised  the  cost  of  the  imported 
products.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  diminished  we  have  put 
up  a  legal  obstruction.     (544. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  in  1820  Daniel  Webster  spoke  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but 
later  he  recanted  and  attributed  his  remarks  to  his  vouth  and  immature  judgment. 
In  all  his  speeches  after  1824  Webster  was  pronouncedly  for  protection.  Mr.  Gun  ton 
quotes  from  a  number  of  speeches  made  by  Webster  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 
(623,624.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  savs  that  the  tariff  of  1846,  being  a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the 
duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on  goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  erfect. 
The  effect  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was  really  due  to  the  advance  in  the 
duties  on  wool.  The  period  from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  showed  the 
most  steady  and  constant  development  of  the  textile  manufactura*^  of  this  country 
that  has  ever  been  known.  The  panic  of  1857  was  purely  a  financial  panic  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  and  in  1858  great  prosperity  had 
returned.     (541.) 
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Mr.  Atkinson  also  says  that  the  indostrial  depression  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law  was  not  in  any  aegree  the  result  of  the 
tariff  policy  embodied  in  that  law,  hut  was  entirely  due  to  the  silver  craze.  Every 
induBtry  that  rested  on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tarin 
policy  that  happened  to  accompany  it.  The  evil  influence  of  the  panic  of  Ifl^  was 
vastly  greater  than  the  beneficial  mfluences  of  the  Wilson  law,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
that,  the  specially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  W^ilson  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous.     {530, 543. ) 

Twnff  legiMatum  in  Etigland.—Mr.  Gunton  says  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  III 
down  to  1842  England  pursued  very  persistently  a  protective  policy.  She  would  not 
allow  machinery  to  go  out  of  the  country,  and  even  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
patterns  or  blue  prints  of  machinery,  and  prohibited  also  the  emigration  of  mec^hanics 
who  could  build  or  set  up  machinery.  She  had  a  50  years'  start  of  the  world  in 
machinery,  and  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  all  the  steam  machinery  in  the  world. 
She  had  the  factories,  she  had  the  products,  she  wanted  the  markets;  she  could 
produce,  but  she  could  not  sell.  It  was  wise  for  her  to  take  the  duties  off  from  her 
manufactures  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  these  duties.  It  was  not  wise  for 
her  to  take  the  duties  entirely  off  from  breaastuffs.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  Christen- 
dom where  wages  have  not  increase<l  since  that  time,  except  the  agricultural  districts 
of  England.     Land  is  actually  going  out  of  cultivation. 

The  position  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  our  adoption  of  the  protective  system 
was  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  England.  We  could  buy,  but  we  could  not  produce. 
What  we  wanted  therefore  was  not  foreign  markets  but  our  own  market.  To  become 
a  manufacturing  country  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  the  protective  tariff  system. 
(622, 623. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  in  1840  the  number  of  pauperrt  and  the  general  poverty 
and  distress  in  England  were  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since. 

Hume's  report  on  the  British  tariff  in  1842  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  1,250 
separate  specifications,  that  the  average  dutv  was  28  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue aboat  £10,000,000.  It  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  thoee  specifi- 
cations yielded  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500 
petty  articles,  which  had  previously  yielded  £2,000,000,  were  put  on  the  free  list. 
Sucfi  was  the  instant  beneficial  effect  of  the  removal  even  of  these  500  petty  taxes 
that  at  the  end  of  3  years  the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  yielded  the  full  sum 
of  £10,000,000.  In  Peel's  second  measure  of  1846  the  dutv  was  removed  from  about 
700  articles,  and  only  50  were  left  subject  to  duty.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
In  3  ycjars,  although  the  Irish  famine  ensued  and  the  com  law  went  by  the  board, 
the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining  articles  was  again  about  £10,000,000.  In  1863 
the  shilling  duty  on  com  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  only  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much  income  as  the 
l,250'article8  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began.     (525,  526.) 

B.  EflTeet  of  tarlflT  on  Industry. — Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League,  says  he  does  not  believe  that  a  high  tariff  always  injures  trade 
and  that  a  low  one  always  promotes  it.  The  great  factors  that  affei^t  trade  are 
far  beyond  any  control  througli  changes  in  the  tariff  policy.  Our  tariff  history  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  fact.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  was  a  tariff  made  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  very  great.  There  were 
great  reasons  entirely  independent  of  the  tariff  for  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
country;  among  others,  the  discovery  of  gold.  During  the  years  from  1873  to  1878, 
under  a  high  protective  tariff,  there  was  widespread  industrial  depression.  There 
was  an  inflated  currency  at  that  time  and  the  country  was  in  bad  condition  to  meet 
hard  times.  There  was  depression  in  business  in  the  year  1893  under  the  McKinley 
tariff.  It  continued  under  the  Wilson  tariff  and  for  a'time  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Our  present  prosperity  is  due  to  the  general  commercial  activitj^  that  has  swept  over 
the  whole  world,  and  further  to  the  very  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
that  has  enabled  us  to  supply  large  exports  of  agricultural  products  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  short  supply  and  a  great  demand  for  them.  Daring  the  years  from  1894 
to  1897  we  shared  in  the  very  general  commercial  depression  that  existed  all  over 
the  world,  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  our  currency.  The  industrial  depression 
of  these  years  was  not  caused  to  any  great  extent  by  our  tariff  policy.  Business  gen- 
erally improved  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1894,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  from  then  on.  The  importation  of  goods  in  respect  to  which  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  tariff  in  some  ca<«es  incre^ed  for  a  while  under  the  .Wilson 
tariff  and  fell  off  again  when  American  producers,  through  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production,  were  Me  so  to  meet  competition  that  it  was  no  longer  advantageous 
to  purchase  goods  abroad.  In  some,  out  not  in  most,  cases,  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  was  secured  by  a  reduction  in  wages.    The  effect  of  the  election 
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of  1892,  8o  far  as  ma^r  be  judged  by  the  state  of  the  stock  market,  was  absolutely 
nothio^.    Conditions  in  1892  were  regarded  by  the  best  observers  as  ''shaky." 

The  mcreases  in  price  made  by  the  tariff  trusts  stop  consumers  from  buying,  and 
therefore  check  trade.  The  steel  trusts,  for  instance,  nave  imposed  a  great  check  on 
building  operations.  Almost  the  whole  year  1899  was  a  time  of  great  oppression  to 
those  engaged  in  building  operations,  and  the  steel  trusts  finally  learned  that  the 
exorbitant  prices  they  were  asking  affected  their  own  business  so  injuriously  that  for 
their  own  interests  they  lowered  their  prices.     (586. ) 

We  had  thriving  manufactures  in  this  country  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  n-amed.  The  high  cost  of  transportation  at  that  time  was  a  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  in  that  it  was  not  possible  for  anybody 
abroad  to  render  to  our  people  the  service  which  was  being  rendered  by  our  own 
nmnufacturers.  When  the  cost  of  transportation  became  very  much  reduced  it 
became  possible  for  others  to  render  a  greater  service.  Had  our  manufacturers  been 
permitted  to  retain  all  their  natural  advantages  they  could  in  most  cases  have  com- 
peted with  foreign  producers  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the  protection  given  to 
them  bv  the  high  cost  of  transportation.     (586,  589,  590,  595,  598,  599. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  this  country  has  never  been  a  purel]^  agricultural  country 
from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  has  gone  on  since  1750.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  of  wool 
fabrics,  of  cordage,  of  flax,  of  hats,  and  many  other  branches  was  well  established  in 
the  colonies  before  the  Revolution.  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  report  on  manufac- 
tures names  all  these  arts  as  being  '^successfully  established."     (518,  544. ) 

Nearly  all  our  manufactures  have  been  established  here  from  necessity  rather  than 
from  choice.  The  great  body  of  small  industries  that  constitute  the  real  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  have  gone  on  progressing  and  prospering  through  all  periods, 
without  any  regard  to  «ips  or  downs  in  the  tariff,  because  the  tariff  has  no  effect 
upon  them,  except  as  consumers.  The  inventions  of  the  country,  the  development 
oi  waffes,  and  the  application  of  science  and  inventive  genius,  have  gone  on  irrespec- 
tive of  the  tariff  polu-y.  At  different  periods  of  our  history  there  has  been  a  policy 
more  or  less  protective,  or  more  or  less  free  trade;  and  accompanying  either  one  of 
these  policies,  without  any  apparent  reference  to  what  that  policy  might  be,  inven- 
tors have  gone  on  inventing  because  they  could  not  help  themselves.  In  no  other 
country  is  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  product  so  low;  in  no  other  country  have  so 
few  men  been  diverted  from  the  constructive  work  of  peace  to  the  destructive  pur- 
suit of  war.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  liberty  has  been  permitted  to  take  its  free 
course  our  domestic  industry  has  been  promoted  and  our  home  and  foreign  markets 
have  been  established  and  assured.  So  far  as  liberty  has  been  restricted  d^^  the  per- 
version of  public  taxation  for  the  promotion  of  a  very  few  special  private  inter^ts, 
manufactures  have  been  retarded;  the  protective  system  has  retarded  the  manufac- 
turing progress  of  the  country.  By  our  duties  on  raw  materials  we  protect  the  iron- 
master of  Great  Britain  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  little  petty  duties  on 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  still  retard  the  small  industries  of  the  coast.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  and  maintain  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  without  the 
untaxed  import  of  the  wools  of  the  w^orld.  In  our  treatment  of  raw  doth  and 
unscoured  wool  we  fail.  When  our  Southern  cotton  growers  give  as  much  attention 
to  quality  and  preparation  as  they  give  to  quantity,  we  shall  cease  to  depend  on 
Egypt,  even  for  the  cotton  needed  in  our  finest  work.  When  the  attention  of  intel- 
ligent men  is  given  to  sheep  breeding  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Piedmont  district, 
wool  will  be  protected,  ana  we  shall  then  compete  on  more  than  even  terms  with 
the  semibarbarous  methods  of  the  ranches  of  Australia  and  the  pampas  of  South 
America.  If  we  could  have  free  sugar  we  oouUl  establish  an  enormous  export  trade 
in  fruits  and  condensed  milk.  Some  of  the  industries  now  existing  in  this  country 
might  not  have  been  established  except  for  the  protective  tariff,  but  other  better 
branches  would  have  existed,  because  we  can  not  duv  foreign  goods  without  export- 
ing our  own.  The  growth  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  South  in  competition  with  the 
ironmasters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  cotton  industry  in  competitton  with  the 
textile  factories  of  New  England,  affords  an  example  of  the  development  of  industry 
which  can  be  had  through  skill  and  capacity  without  other  protection.  (51^-621, 
539-541,643.) 

Mr.  GuNTON,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  South  has  not  developed  a  single 
manufacturing  industry  out  of  its  own  conditions.  It  is  enjoying  great  prosperity 
to-day,  but  it  is  because  the  instruments  of  production  have  been  transplanted  from 
New  England,  where  the  struggle  under  protective  conditions  has  been  going  on  for 
30  years  or  more.  The  South,  instead  of  having  developed  its  prosperity  independ- 
ent of  protection,  has  had  it  given  to  it  reatly  made,  because  of  tne  development 
under  protection  which  has  taken  place  in  New  England.    (621.) 
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Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protective  tariff  svstem  has  made  many  of  the  specially 

protected  arts  amon^  the  meet  variahle,  and  nam  been  productive  of  the  greatest 

oankraptcy.    There  is  hardly  a  woolen  mill  in  Masaachuaetts  to-day  that  has  not 

been  bankrupt.     In  wool  manufacture  there  will  be  found  more  variation,  more 

fluctuation,  more  bankniptcy  than  in  almost  any  other.    Cotton  manufacture  has 

not  paid  6  per  cent  right  along.    The  record  of  calico  print  works  for  50  years  is  a 

record  of  bankruptcy.     Hardly  one  exists  that  has  not  been  bankrupt  once;  scxne 

twice.    In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 

constant  development  and  there  have  been  almost  no  lianknipUMes.    The  tariff  on 

boots  and  shoes  is  entirelv  inoperative,  exc«pt  on  the  high-priced,  handmade  English 

goods.    Many  other  tariff  obstructions  have  in  like  maimer  been  overcome  through 

science  and  invention.    Among  them  are  the  large  duties  on  steel  and  iron;  they 

have  become  inoperative.     (537,  539,  540.) 

By  enabling  the  steel  manufacturern  of  Pittsburg  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  South 
at  points  where  the  transportation  chaives  are  greater  from  Pittsbuiig  than  the  w^ater 
rates  from  England  would  be  the  tariff  is  a  protection  to  Pittsburg.  If,  however, 
pig  iron  were  admitted  free  of  duty  steel  manufactories  might  be  established  on  the 
coast  which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  handicap  of  the  long  haul  over  the  rail- 
roads.    (534.) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York  City,  sa^s  that  our  protective  tariff  system  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  transfer  of 
some  industries  to  this  country,  but  we  sliould  have  made  greater  progress  and  should 
have  been  more  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  had  done  without  tariffs. 
We  have  got  the  wrong  industries  through  our  tariff  system.  Without  the  protective 
tariff  we  snould  have  had  the  natural  mdustries  that  the  ordinary  course  of  evolution 
would  have  given  us.  The  establishment  of  these  has  been  prevented  by  the  increas- 
ing of  the  cent  of  materials  through  the  imposition  of  a  tariff.  Without  duties  on 
sugar,  on  tin  plate,  and  on  glassware  we  should  have  supplied  the  world  with  canned 
goods  and  should  have  employed  prol)ably  three  times  as  many  people  as  are  em- 
ployed by  the  tin  plate  and  sugar  industries  which  protection  has  given  us. 

Some  of  the  l^uiing  glass  manufacturers  do  not  nesitate  to  say  that  if  there  had 
never  been  a  tariff  on  glass  our  glass  indu^trv  would  now  be  twice  as  laive  as  it  is,  and 
would  be  employing  twice  as  many  men  and  using  twice  as  much  coal,  gas,  lumber, 
etc.  Without  a  duty  on  tin,  or  at  least  without  an  increased  duty,  the  tin-plate 
industry  would  have  been  establishe<l  in  this  country  within  a  few  years  anyhow. 
It  is  true  that  previous  to  1890  we  had  made  several  attempts  to  establish  the  tin- 

Elate  industry  in  this  country,  but  we  failed  because  of  the  tariff  combinations  in 
lack  plates.  The  manufacturers  held  black  plates  at  a  price  which  was  prohibitive 
to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

Because  of  the  tariff,  steel  rails  are  sold  at  comparatively  higher  prices  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  costs  therefore  relatively  more  to  build  railroads,  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
this  additional  cost  in  the  freights  on  goods  and  in  passenger  fares.  It  is  true  that 
before  the  tariff  was  put  on  steel  rails  we  were  paying  $100  a  ton  for  them,  and  that 
since  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  great  industries  have  been  built  up  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  probably  true  also  that  the  cost  of  freights  has  gone  down.  Nevertheless, 
the  tariff  on  steel  rails  may  have  prevented  freights  from  going  down  as  far  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  gone. 

It  is  not  of  any  importance  whether  $10  goes  out  of  this  country  or  $10  comes  into 
it  at  any  particular  time.  Money  can  not  go  out  unless  something  comes  in  for  it. 
A  man  does  not  pay  out  $10  unless  he  thinks  that  he  is  getting  at  least  $10  value  for 
the  $10  that  he  parts  with.     (565,  571,  572,  578,  582. ) 

This  country  has  acquired  its  great  wealth  by  utilizing  its  natural  resources.  It 
would  have  been  developed  to  a  far  greater  extent  without  our  protective  system. 
There  will  always  be  money  where  there  is  wealth,  and  we  have  here  the  natural 
resources  for  producing  great  wealth.  It  is  because  we  are  such  a  great  nation  within 
ourselves  that  we  have  l^en  fiyble  to  stand  the  burden  of  tariff  duties.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  depends  directly  upon  its  ability  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  other 
countries  can  produce.     (579,  583. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  the  steel  and  iron  industry  is  due  to  the  protective  tariff  on 
iron  and  steel.  Without  a  tariff  on  steel  rails  we  should  not  be  aVie  to  make  a  steel 
rail  now.  A*^  the  time  when  we  began  to  protect  our  iron  industry  England  could 
beat  us  in  about  everything  in  the  nne  of  iron  and  steel.  Steel  rails,  tor  instance, 
could  be  produced  in  England  for  $65.70  a  ton,  while  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  was  $120.12  a  ton  When  protection  was  applied  so  as  to  permit  the  Amer- 
ican iron  manufacturers  tf)  control  the  American  market,  capital  began  to  be  invested 
in  the  steel  and  iron  industry,  because  of  the  assurance  that  foreign  producers  could 
not  sell  below  a  certain  point    As  a  result  of  American  competition  and  invention. 
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and  the  development  of  laree  concerns,  the  price  of  steel  rails  has  continiially 
declined.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  development  of  machinery 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  country.  Americans  have  surpaned  foreign  manu£Eu> 
turers  in  the  application  of  capital  and  invention  and  ingenuity  during  this  protec- 
tive era  when  they  have  had  an  exclusive  guaranty  of  the  American  market.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  protection  given  to  iron  and  steel,  we  should  probably  not  have 
had  half  our  railroads;  we  could  not  have  developed  our  iron  industry,  many  of  our 
factories  would  not  have  been  in  existence,  and  we  should  have  been  practically  an 
agricultural  nation.  Our  freight  rates  would  have  been  several  times  what  they  are 
now,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  work  for  the  railroads  and  because  of  the  expense 
of  running  them  with  a  large  fixed  cost.     (620,  621.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  it  is  possible  that  the  putting  of  a  duty  on  tin  plate  by  the 
McKinley  law  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Cornwall  to  this 
country,  but  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  was  going  on  at  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted. 
The  real  work  has  been  that  macliinery  has  been  adapted  in  this  country  to  the  dip- 
ping of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupation.  The  tranftfer  of  the 
industry  to  this  country  has  come  from  our  having  attained  supremacv  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel  and  from  inventions  which  have  enabled  the  whole 
coating  to  be  done  without  manual  work.  When  the  tin-plate  mills  first  opened  in 
this  country  they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets,  and  the  industry  would  have 
been  promoted  at  that  time  by  the  free  import  of  black  sheets.  The  steel-plate  indus- 
try wnich  had  begun  to  be  developed  in  this  country  would  have  gone  on  in  any 
case.  It  would  have  developed,  as  all  other  steel  works  have,  by  the  improvement 
of  American  methods  and  the  ability  of  American  workmen.  The  tin-plate  industry 
is  one  of  the  crucial  cases  where  during  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  spe- 
cial art  has  made  a  great  advance.  The  invention  of  the  improved  machinerv  used  in 
the  industry  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff. 
Inventors  were  at  work  in  l>oth  the  United  States  and  England.  In  putting  a  tariff 
on  tin  plate  the  whole  community  is  taxed  in  order  to  support  the  12,000  persons 
employed  in  that  industry.     (536,  536,  537,  539. ) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  tin  plate  produced  in  the  United  States  from  practically  nothing  in 
1889  to  about  750,000,000  pounds  in  1900  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  buy  tin  plate  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  protective  tariff  on  tin  plate;  but  it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as 
supplying  the  western  part  of  this  country  is  concerned,  tne  industry  would  have 
been  esti^lished  without  the  chanee  in  the  tariff  which  was  made  in  1890.  If  the 
duty  on  black  sheets  were  repealed  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate,  outside  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  would  get  them 
cheaper  than  they  do  now,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
would  import  them.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  freight  them 
very  far  into  the  country  in  competition  with  American  sheet  steel.     (591,  ^2,  593. ) 

Mr.  Tayler,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  savs  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  tin  plate  would  be  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion would  be  the  only  concern  in  this  country  that  would  make  a  pound  of  tin 
plate.  A  very  large  independent  tin-plate  plant  has  been  started  in  Mr.  Tayler's 
district.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  from  tin  plate  that  concern  could  not  possibly 
live.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  go  on  and  manufacture  tin  plate  if 
the  duty  were  removed.  The  first  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  reduce  wages,  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  would  not  reduce  wages  to  the  point  to  which  ah  inde- 
pendent plant  would  have  to  reduce  them.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  reduce  the  rewards  of  labor  and  would  not  prevent 
the  establishment  of  independent  tin-plate  plants,  then  Mr.  Tayler  would  think  that 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  trust 
question.     {603,  604. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  think  the  tariff  on  hides  has  benefited  the  farmers  or  that 
they  have  ever  got  an  additional  cent  because  of  it;  and  that  it  has  retarded  the 
export  of  leather  manufactures.  Referring  to  the  statement  made  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  hides  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  imported 
hides,  Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  increase  in  price  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  man  who  sold  the  hides  and  that  he  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange. 
Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case,  so  far  as  South*  America  was  concerned.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  the  round  voyage  t^  South  America,  because  we  shut  out  so  large 
a  part  of  the  wool  and  the  copper  ore  of  South  America,  and  the  materials  produced 
there,  which  would  make  up  tne  round  trip.     (535, 536. ) 
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Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  mannfactnrer  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  paint  mannfao- 
tore  in  this  country  is  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  that  of  Europe.  This  has 
been  caused  by  the  sreater  demand  tor  paint  The  demand  has  been  sreater  here 
because  houses  are  uuvely  of  wood  and  because  the  people  have  had  the  mone^  to 
pay  for  paint.  Mr.  ElBott,  while  a  believer  in  a  protective  tariff  on  seneral  pnnci- 
pies,  does  not  think  the  tariff  has  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  paint  trade. 
The  Wilson  bill  did  not  affect  his  business,  and  he  would  not  care  if  free  trade  in 
paints  were  introduced,  so  ^  as  any  benefit  to  his  trade  is  concerned.  The  tariff  on 
paints  in  eenend  has  always  been  very  moderate,  rarely  above  25  per  cent.  The 
daties  on  linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  however,  are  exceaaively  hi^h,  and  result  in 
nnnecessarily  high  prices  to  the  consumers  and  in  hampering  foreign  trade.  (210, 
211,213.) 

Mr.  Flint  savs  that  rubber  manufacturers  have  given  practically  no  consideration 
to  tariff  on  ruboer,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber  clothing,  which  is  less  than  one-half 
per  cent  of  tJie  industrv.  Mr.  Flint  can  not  say  whether  the  tariff  is  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  rubber  combination  or  not  But  in  the  manu&cture  of  rubber  goods,  and 
puticularly  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  the  great  percentage  of  labor 
18  hand  labor.  In  an  industry  where  that  is  the  case  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  .ndustry  to  Europe,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the 
cheap  European  wages  could  be  taken  advantage  of.  If  the  tariff  on  rubber  were 
removed  Americans  would  be  very  likely  to  establish  factories  abroad  and  then  bring 
their  products  into  this  country.  With  the  advantage  of  cheap  foreign  labor  they 
woola  be  able  to  produce  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  could  produce  them  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  ruboer  factory  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
was  established  by  an  American,  who  took  the  machinery  over  there. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  is  of  very  little  imi>ortance  as  relating  to  the  starch  indus- 
try. In  the  manufacture  of  starch  the  labor  is  lai^ly  machine  labor,  and  in  that 
labor  the  American  is  more  efficient  than  the  European,  so  that  the  American  man- 
ofacturer  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the  European  manufacturer. 

In  cases  where  trade  secrets  possessed  by  Amencans  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
couDterbalance  the  difference  between  American  and  European  wages  the  American 
manufacturer  would  not  necessarily  be  forced  to  go  abroad  by  the  removal  ot  the 
tariff.  Such  cases,  however,  would  be  limited  in  number.  In  the  rubber  trade  that 
situation  would  not  exist  in  reference  to  the  trade  in  general,  though  it  would  apply 
in  some  specific  cases.  In  view  of  the  growing  value  of  our  export  trade  we  should 
tend  to  freer  trade.  The  only  danger  to  international  trade  at  i>resent  is  the  danger 
of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Great  caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  making  any 
changes.    Tariff  tinkering  creates  unrest  and  uncertainty.    (82,  S3,  85-87.) 

€•  RelMitea  on  exported  foods*— Mr.  Atkinson  savs  that  a  rebate  is  apt  to 
be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect,  being  sometimes  so 
small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and  keep  the  figures  separate.  This  has 
not  been  the  case  so  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Ck)mpany  is  concerned.  They  do  busi- 
ness on  snch  a  laige  scale  that  they  reap  a  benefit  m>m  the  rebate  system.  The 
rebate  is  a  benefit  where  the  imported  material  which  enters  into  the  exported 
product  can  be  easily  identified.    fSSfi. ) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  United  States  allows  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
paid  on  imported  tin  plate  when  the  plate  is  reexported.,  but  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  rebate  is  about  25  per  cent  There  is  a  firm  in  New  York  City  that  gets  15  per 
cent  for  doing  this  whole  business  for  different  concerns,  and  that  commission  comes 
out  of  the  drawback.  IMn-plate  manufacturers  are  to-day  selling  tin  plate  at  $1  a 
box  lees  to  exporters  of  tinned  goods  than  to  ordinary  customers,  and  the  small 
manufacturers  prefer  to  pay  50  cents  more  for  American  plate  than  tney  would  have 
to  pay  for  foreign  plate  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  drawback. 
(571.) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  the  rebates  paid  on  reexported  goods,  while  of  assistance  to  an 
industry  with  an  export  trade  already  established  on  a  luge  scale,  is  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  a  small  business  or,  if  possible,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  There  is 
difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  a  siven  material  has  been  used.  It  involves  con- 
siderable expense  and  a  publicity  that  many  manufacturers  do  not  desire.     (586. ) 

!>•  Relation  of  tariff  to  tnutt*  (See  also  Proposed  tarif  changes,  p.  clvi.  )-— 
Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  trusts  and  combinations  and  monopolies.  To  some  extent  it  allows  the  trust 
more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would  have  wiliiout  the  tariff.  It  is  rather  extravagant 
to  say  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts.  So  far  as  the  tariff  prevents  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  articles  it  tends  to  help  the  trusts,  but  the  trust  would  exist  either  in  a 
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free  trftde  or  a  protective  coiuitry.  Mr.  Atkinson  would  not  remove  the  tariff  from 
products  simply  because  there  are  trusts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  those  products. 
There  are  plenty  of  trusts  in  England.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  (533, 
542,543.) 

Mr.  Spalding  says  that  trusts  exist  in  foreign  countries;  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  monarchical  governments  to  concentrate  and  combine  everything.    (2. ) 

Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  only  other  countries  which  have  trusts  comparable  to  ours  are 
the  protected  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  notably  Germany  and  Austria.  In 
free-trade  England  the  trusts  are  few  in  number,  and  tney  lack  the  many  evil  pro- 
pensities of  tariff  trusts.  There  are  numerous  syndicates  and  joint  stock  companies 
m  that  country,  which  are  sometimes  called  trusts.  They  are,  however,  with  few 
exceptions,  comparatively  harmless.  They  can  not  control  prices  unless  they  can 
produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  and  all  other  competitors,  because  they  have  free 
trade  in  their  home  market  and  must  meet  the  lowest  prices  at  which  eoods  manu- 
factured anywhere  on  earth  can  be  sold.  They  can  exist  only  so  long  as  they  produce 
cheaply  and  sell  at  low  prices.  Because  they  are  not  coddled  by  tneir  Government 
they  do  not  support  extensive  lobbies,  do  not  make  great  campaign  contributions, 
and  do  not  corrupt  politics,  as  do  the  trusts  in  this  country. 

Trusts  not  protected  by  the  tariff  can  not  prevent  competition  for  any  considerable 
time,  and  soon  come  to  grief  if  they  attempt  to  imitate  the  protected  trusts  and  to 
put  up  prices  unduly.     (552,  553,  583. ) 

It  IS  self-evident,  says  Mr.  Holt,  to  those  who  think  at  all  clearly  on  the  subject 
that  high  tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign  goods,  make  it  easier  for  our  manufac- 
turers in  any  particular  line  to  combine  to  control  prices,  and  that  the  object  lessons 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  numerous,  so  clearly  seen,  and  so  generally 
commented  upon  that  the  fact  that  the  tariff  aids  trusts  is  no  longer  open  to  discus- 
sion among  intelligent  men.  Tariff  duties  practically  alienate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  fiir  as  many  industries  are  concerned,  and  make  it  easier  for  our  producers 
in  any  one  line  to  combine.  Except  for  the  protective  tariff  there  woulanot  have 
been  that  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  nands  of  a  few,  which  makes  easy  the 
formation  of  great  industrial  and  transportation  combinations.  In  many  industries 
internal  competition  has  become  so  great  that  the  tariff  can  not  be  utilized  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  monopoly  of  natural  resources.  The  tariff  therefore  is  not  only 
responsible  for  the  earlier  and  smaller  trusts,  but  it  has  hastened  and  been  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  of  tonday.  The  tariff  is  not  the  mother 
of  all  trusts,  but  it  is  the  mother  of  many  trusts  and  the  foster  mother  of  nearly  all 
others.  It  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  special  privileges 
which  make  monopoly  possible,  and  monopoly  is  the  mother  of  all  trusts.  In  Uie 
case  of  the  borax  industry  American  warfare  from  behind  a  prote<:tive  tariff  wall 
made  the  business  unprontable  in  unprotected  countries,  depreciating  the  value  of 
foreign  plants  and  mines,  and  made  it  easy  for  our  Govemment^pported  trust  to  buy 
up  its  foreign  competitors  and  to  form  a  world-wide  trust.  Our  borax  tariff  is  there- 
fore the  real  mother  of  this  great  world  trust.     (552,  553,  569.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  the  tariff  was  most  certainly  responsible  for  all  of  the  profit  made 
by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  in  1900.  Tne  tariff  is  probably  responsible  for 
much  of  the  profit  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company  and  by  several  of  the  com- 
panies which  produce  the  raw  material  for  the  tin-plate  industry.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  $5,000,000  of  the  $7,000,000  profit  which  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  claims  to  have  made  in  1900  is  to  be  credited  to  tariff  duties.  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $108,000,000  made  by  the  con- 
stituent companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  in  1900  was  tanff  profits, 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect  any  of  the  industries.     (559,  562.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  he  does  not  claim  that  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties  to-day  would 
kill  all  or  even  most  of  the  gigantic  trusts.  The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  trust 
problem,  however,  is  to  remove  the  protective  tariff.  When  the  field  has  been 
cleared  of  tariff  trusts  it  can  be  determined  what  other  kinds  of  trusts  there  are  to 
deal  with  and  how  the  special  privileges  which  make  them  dangerous  and  harmful 
instead  of  beneficent  and  useful  can  be  tak^n  away  from  them.     (553,  584.) 

Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League,  says  that  the  class 
of  trusts  which  he  calls  tariff  trusts  are  those  which  are  protected  by  the  protective 
tax  in  the  tariff.  The  evils  in  other  trusts  are  almost  alwavs  limitea.  The  evils  in 
the  tariff  trusts  are  generally  limited  only  by  the  rate  of  the  protective  duty.  The 
trust,  in  general,  to  succeed  must  render  a  service  better  than  anyone  else  can  ren- 
der it.  The  tariff  trusts  are  enabled  to  prevent  others  from  rendering  the  service 
which  they  render  whether  others  can  do  it  better  or  not.    There  are  many  trusts 
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b  this  coautry  which  are  not  directly  protected  by  the  tariff,  yet  which  are  the 
creatures  of  the  tariff  in  that  the^  have  been  formed  for  self-protection  af^nst  the 
tariff  trusts.  In  that  sense  organizations  of  middlemen  are  trusts.  (584,  585, 587. ) 
Mr.  Spalding  says  that  if  the  protective  tariff  were  abolished,  that  would  refi^ulate 
trusts,  both  in  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  would  break  up  monopolies.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  not  necessarily  affect  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It 
would  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust,  because,  although  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthra- 
cite coal,  there  is  a  tariff  on  other  coals,  and  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have 
itfl  effect  on  the  anthradte-coal  trade.  The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  not  affe<>t 
the  ice  trust  or  other  trusts  which  produce  articles  on  which  there  is  now  no  tariff, 
unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery  used  by  those  trusts  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.     (3. ) 

Mr.  Watbrbuby  tninks  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  product  of  a  combinar 
tion  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  combination,  but  in  nurting  the  combina- 
tion it  would  hurt  the  countrv.  Combinations  that  do  not  charge  too  much  are  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  those  that  do  charge  too  much  will  fail,  and  competi- 
tion will  ensue.     ( 136. ) 

Mr.  Taylbr,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  says  that  trusts  have  only  an  in<'i- 
dental  relation  to  the  tariff.  The  fact  that  there  are  trusts  in  a  protective  tariff  coun- 
try does  not  prove  that  the  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection.  So  far  as  the  tin- 
plate  industry  is  concerned,  the  industry  would  not  have  been  established  without 
the  protective  tariff,  so  in  that  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  is  responsible  for 
the  trust.  In  the  pottery  business  there  would  be  no  industry  at  all  but  for  the 
tariff,  and  there  is  no  trust  in  the  pottery  industry.  The  Babcock  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  remedy  the  evils  of  trusts  by  removing  the  tariff  from  trust  products,  is 
objectionable  because  such  legislation  would  d^roy  the  possibility  of  the  manu- 
facturing by  indei>endent  plants  of  the  goods  which  are  now  protected  under  the 
tariff,  and  would  simplv  put  strength  into  the  large  combinations.  The  passage  (»f 
the  Babcock  bill  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
more  than  to  that  of  anv  other  concern  or  person.     (601,  607,  608. ) 

Mr.  Flint  says  that  the  rubber  combination  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  tariff.  Any 
l^slation  that  should  discriminate  against  trusts  in  funeral  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  labor  interests,  and  would  create  an  industnal  panic.  The  lowering  of 
the  tariff  would  injure  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  combination  more 
than  it  would  injure  the  combinations,  because  the  former  would  have  less  financial 
ability  to  deal  with  the  situation.     (83,  87. ) 

Mr.  GiTNTON  says  that  the  tariff  lias  no  essential  relation  to  trusts  as  such.  These 
large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  their  superior  development 
The  tariff,  instead  of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents 
them  from  having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains  their  smaller  competitors,  who 
could  most  easily  be  driven  out  by  foreign  competition.  If  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would  punish  most  those  who  have  now 
the  smallest  margins  of  profit     (633. ) 

E.  Effect  of  taiiflT  on  prl€es.~l.  Generally, ^Mr,  Lamb  says  that  if  the  tariff 
were  removed  from  the  products  manufactured  by  the  tnists,  the  trusts  would  cease 
to  export  their  products  at  a  price  lower  than  tliat  which  they  charge  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  those  products  would  he  reimported. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  the  practice  in  all  exjwrting  companies  to  charge  lower 
prices  for  export  than  in  the  domestic  market,  it  can  not  be  the  practice  to  any  great 
extent  in  a  country  which  has  no  protective  tariff.  It  is  not  an  established  fat^t  that 
the  trusts  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to 
export  if  the  tariff  were  removed.  In  some  cases  the  whole  surplus  would  be  con- 
sumed in  this  country  at  a  lower  price.     (594,  595. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  adds  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  prict^s 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  not  only  for  those  goods  which  are  producea  by  the  trusti^, 
which  are  protects!  oy  the  tariff,  but  also  for  the  products  of  other  protectinl 
industries.  What  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive  system  is 
cheapness.  Our  protective  tariff  has  interfered  with  the  bringing  about  of  cheap 
production.     (595. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  ssLy8  that  whether  or  not  the  tariff  is  added  to  the  price  of  an  imported 
product  is  determined  b)^  purely  economic  law.  In  any  comi)eting  group  of  products 
of  the  same  kind  the  prices  in  the  open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  those  products  in  the  group  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage. When  all  the  product  produce!  can  be  sold,  the  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce at  the  greatest  advantage  are  not  going  to  put  the  prices  down.    They  are  going 
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to  get  as  big  a  profit  as  they  can.  It  is  the  man  who  produces  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage, the  one  to  whom  the  cost  of  producticn  per  unit  of  product  is  greatest,  who 
practically  fixes  the  price.  When  there  is  a  down  move  in  trade  and  not  all  of  the 
product  can  be  sold,  the  price  will  go  down.  Upon  that  principle  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts are  fixed  in  the  international  market.  In  the  international  market  the  dearest 
product  is  the  American  product,  and  the  cheapest  product  is  the  foreign  product. 
If  a  tariff  is  levied  on  the  foreign  product  it  will  depend  entirely  on  where  that  tariff 
is  put  and  how  big  it  is  whether  it  will  be  added  to  the  price  that  \a  put  on  the 
American  product.  The  duty  is  added  to  the  price  only  when  it  is  laid  upon  the 
dearest  portion  of  the  product. 

From  1881  to  1891,  and  afterwards,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was  about  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  actual  average  increase  of  the  price  of  wool  during  that  period  was 
only  2.4  cents.  The  duty  on  wool  is  a  protective  duty,  and  therefore  the  foreigner 
pays  more  than  half  of  it.  The  Wilson  law  took  nearlv  15  cents  a  ton  off  of  Is  ova 
Scotia  coal.  The  price  of  coal  was  not  affected  in  the  least,  because  American  coal 
was  the  dearest  product  and  the  Nova  Scotia  people  could  get  what  the  American 
producers  could  set.  Therefore  when  the  15  cents  a  ton  was  taken  ofE  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  the  Nova  Scotia  producers  got  15  cents  more  profit.  Bermuda  potatoes 
afford  a  similar  illustration.  The  duty  on  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  revenue 
duty,  and  when  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  was  placed  on  raw  sugar  the  price  rose  a 
cent  a  pound.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  sugar  is  raisea  abroad. 

The  cost  of  any  imported  article  here,  when  we  are  not  producing  it  in  this  country, 
is  very  much  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  forei^  consumer.  When  English  steel 
rails  were  selling  in  England  at  $65  a  ton,  Amencan  buyers  could  not  buy  them  at 
$65,  nor  at  $65  plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  English  manufacturer  charged 
American  purcnasers  nearlv  double  what  was  charged  to  English  buyers,  simply 
because  no  rails  were  manumctured  in  this  country.  When  a  new  industry  is  estab^ 
lished  in  this  country  through  the  tariff,  usuallv  there  is  a  little  higher  price  paid  for 
the  products  than  was  paid  oefore,  but  in  the  long  run  the  price  is  lowered  through 
the  establishment  of  tne  industry  here,  because  of  the  development  which  takes 
place.     (617,618,619,621.) 

Mr.  Holt  states  that  in  computing  the  additional  amounts  which  consumers  have 
paid  for  products  because  of  tne  protection  given  to  various  industries  by  the  tariff, 
ne  has  taken  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices.  The  export  prices 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  being  profit-making  prices,  because  they  are  not  mere 
deliveries  of  surplus  products.  In  the  case  of  steel  rails  and  iron  billets,  orders  have 
been  taken  for  future  deliveries  and  it  may  be  considered,  therefore,  that  the  goods 
have  been  sold  at  a  profit.     (581. ) 

2.  Borax. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  previous  to  1883  there  was  no  duty  on  borate  of 
lime  and  crude  borax.  The  tariff  of  1883  made  the  duty  on  refined  biorax  and  pure 
boracic  acid  5  cents  a  pound,  on  commercial  boracic  acid  4  cents,  and  on  borate  of 
lime  and  crude  borax  3  cents.  The  tariff  of  1890  made  the  duty  on  all  boracic  acid 
5  cents.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  all  borax  to  li  cents,  and  the  tariff 
of  1897  made  the  duty  on  borax  and  boracic  acid  5  cents.  Four  days  after  the 
McKinley  tariff  became  effective  the  trust  raised  the  price  of  borax,  which  had  been 
8J  or  8}  cents,  to  9\  or  9i  cents  per  pound.  Accordmg  to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 
Reporter  of  December  31,  1894,  tne  net  decline  in  price,  which  up  to  that  time  haa 
taken  place  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  was  2}  cents  per  pound  on 
crystals  and  poi^cdered,  and  2i  cents  per  pound  on  refined  in  bags.  According  to  I 
the  same  paper,  in  February,  1895,  the  prices  for  borax  were  lower  than  those  for  \ 
which  borax  could  be  imported  or  produced  in  this  country  except  under  the  most  I 
favorable  conditions.     In  January,  1898,  after  the  Dingley  law  had  gone  into  effect, 

the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  said:  **The  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  borax 
in  the  act  of  1897  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  pric^ 
here  from  b\  cents  in  carlo«ids,  which  was  the  market  quotation  when  the  tariff 
became  operative,  to  6}  cents.  *  *  *  It  is  evidently  the  determination  of  the 
refiners  to  raise  the  price  by  slow  and  easy  stages  until  they  shall  reap  the  full 
increase  of  benefit  which  the  new  act  gives  them." 

•  Mr.  Holt  presents  a  table  giving  the  wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  refined  borax 
in  New  York  at  different  dates  during  the  years  1891  to  1899.    (568,  569. ) 

3.  Steel  rails. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  we  consumed  about  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
in  1900.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  export  price  of  rails  was  considerably  more 
than  $5  per  ton  lower  than  the  home  market  price.  Protection  of  steel  rails,  there- 
fore, costs  us  about  $10,000,000  per  year.  ^'  e  consumed  about  500,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  beams  in  1900.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Americans  paid  $5,000,000  more  for 
the  structural  steel  l)eams  used  in  1900  than  they  would  have  paid  if  there  had  been 
no  tariff^  and  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  $108,000,000 
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profit  made  by  the  coriKtituent  companies  of  the  United  Btatae  Steel  Corporation  in 
1900  wajs  due  to  the  protection  afforded  those  industries  by  the  tariff.     (562. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  tnat  before  we  bej;an  to  manufacture  steel  rails  in  this  country  and 
relied  upon  England  for  our  supply,  it  cost  Americans  $120.12  in  gold  for  a  ton  of  steel 
rails,  such  as  were  sold  in  England  for  |66. 70.  The  duty  was  at  that  time  about  $29.50 
pr  ton,  00  that  it  is  plain  that  when  we  bought  steel  rails  almost  entirely  from  Eng- 
land we  paid  $25  a  ton  more  than  the  English  price  with  the  duty  aoded.  After 
sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  warrant  the  myestment  of  American  capital  in 
the  steel-rail  industry  the  cost  of  production  was  steadily  lowered,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Under  protection  we  have  in  this  country  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
since  1867  $92  a  ton,  while  in  England,  under  free  trade,  the  price  nas  been  reduced 
only  $36.48  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gunton  submits  a  table,  showing  the  American  and  foreign  prices  of  steel  rails 
during  yarious  years  from  1867  to  1601,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  duty  \yeT 
ton.     (625.) 

4.  Barbed  wire  and  wire  nails. — Mr.  Holt  says  that  perhans  1,800,000  tons  of  barbed 
wire  were  sold  in  this  country  in  1899  at  an  adyance  oyer  the  export  price  of  at  least 
the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  nound.  The  tariff  on 
barbed  wire  therefore  costs  us  about  $1,440,000  per  year.  On  400,000  net  tons  of 
drawn  wire  in  various  forms  which  were  sold  to  Americans,  the  duty  of  from  U  to  2 
cents  per  pound  was  probably  utilized,  and  therefore  the  tariff  on  these  products  cost 
the  consumer  $3,000,000.  About  700,000,000  pounds  of  wire  nails  were  sold  in  1899 
in  our  home  market.  The  average  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices 
was  probably  considerably  over  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Oonc^uently  we  paid 
$3,500,000  more  for  our  wire  nails  in  1899  than  we  should  have  paid  had  there  been 
no  duty.     (562.) 

5.  Tin  plate. — Mr.  Holt  also  states  that  the  price  of  tin  plate  is  lower  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1890,  but  that  it  is  not  as  low  as  it  should  be  with  the  development  in  the 
industry  since  that  time.  The  whole  steel  industry  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  the  whole  method  of  manufacturing  tin  plate  has  changed,  machin- 
ery now  being  used  where  hands  were  used  before  the  industry  was  established  in 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  in-bond  price 
and  the  New  Yorkprice  of  American  plate  of  1.4  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  beii^  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  The  difference  between  the  in-bond  price  of  foreign  plates  and  the 
New  York  price  of  American  plates  shows  how  much  more  we  are  paying  for  plates 
than  we  should  be  paying  if  there  were  no  duty.  Practically  all  countries  on 
earth,  except  the  United  States,  are  getting  their  tin  plate  about  1.5  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  we  are  and  have  been.  Before  the  industry  was  established  in  this  coun- 
try, we  paid  the  foreign  producers  more  than  we  are  paying  now  for  tin  plates;  but 
that  was  before  the  industry  had  developed  as  it  has  now.  and  to-day  we  should  be 
paying  the  price  they  charge  every  foreign  consumer.  Tne  high  tariff  has  given  the 
American  manufacturers  control  of  the  American  market;  it  has  not  lessened  the 
demand  for  Welsh  tin  plates,  but  it  has  lessened  the  demand  for  them  at  the  price 
which  we  should  have  to  pay.  The  production  of  tin  plate  in  Wales  has  been  dimin- 
ished because  we  do  not  draw  upon  it  for  our  supplies,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
factories  will  decrease  in  size  and  number,  and  tne  product  will  not  be  turned  out  so 
cheaply  there.  If  the  United  States  had  continued  to  be  a  customer  of  Wales  we 
should  probably  be  buying  tin  plate  at  a  lower  price  than  Welsh  tin  plates  are  now 
selling,  because  Wales  would  be  producing  2  tons  where  it  is  now  producing  1,  and 
could  afford  to  sell  tin  plate  cheaper.  There  has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  aofsLTaa  prices  are  concerned,  by  the  establishment  of  the  tin-plate  industry 
here.  The  cheapened  production  all  over  the  world  is  due  to  invention,  and  has 
benefited  other  countries  more  than  it  has  benefited  us,  because  foreign  countries 
buy  tin  plate  about  li  cents  a  pound  lower  than  it  can  be  bought  here.  The  prices 
of  American  plates  in  the  American  market  are  made  higher  than  the  prices  of  in- 
bond  foreign  plate  by  the  tariff.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  entering 
into  tin  plate  has  increased,  but  the  increased  cost  of  materials  operates  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  here,  and  there  has  not  been  the  same  relative  increase  of  price 
in  foreign  markets  as  in  this  country.     (570-^75. ) 

The  extra  amount  paid  by  wholesale  dealers  and  metal  workers,  and  ultimately 
by  the  American  people,  during  the  years  from  1891  to  1900,  because  of  the  protec- 
tion given  to  tin  plate  by  the  tariff,  amounts,  accordingto  Mr.  Holt,  to  over  $100.000, 000. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  import  prices,  without  duty,  of 
tin  plate,  and  the  actual  selling  prices  of  tin  plate  in  this  country  during;  those  years. 
Mr.  Holt  submits  a  table  showing  the  consumption  and  the  prices  of  tin  plate,  with 
the  differences  between  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  bond  and  in  the  New  York  market 
during  the  years  from  1891  to  1900.     (557,  573. ) 
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Mr.  Lamb  submits  a  table  showing  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  bond  in  the  New  York 
market  during  the  years  from  1889  to  1901.     (591. ) 

Ml*.  GuNTON  says  that  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
the  prices  of  tin  plate  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
tin  in  England  and  in  America  for  a  period  of  10  years  or  so  before  the  tariff  with 
the  difference  between  the  price  in  England  and  America  since  there  has  been  a 
tariff  on  tin  plate.  During  the  10  years  preceding  1890  the  average  difference 
l)etween  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  price  of  tin  plate  waa  $2.16  a  box.  The  aver- 
age difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  since  1890,  and  since,  through 
protection,  tin  plate  has  been  produce<i  in  this  country,  has  been  $1.76  a  box.  In 
other  words,  the  difference  in  price  was  about  23  per  cent  greater  under  free  trade 
than  it  was  under  protection.  If  we  adopt  Mr.  Holt's  reasoning  and  regani  the 
$104,612,946  difference  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  price  from  1891  to  1900  as  the 
price  paid  for  protection  since  1890,  and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  difference 
m  price  from  1880  to  1890,  we  find  that  the  price  paid  for  not  having  protection  was 
during  those  10  years  over  $130,000,000.  Since  we  have  made  our  own  tin  we  have 
reduced  the  price  by  $1.40  a  box,  while  England  has  increased  the  prit»e  by  90  cents 
a  box.  Mr.  Gunton  submits  tables  showing  the  American  and  foreign  prices  of  tin 
plate  per  box  for  the  years  from  1880  to  1901.     (629,  630. ) 

6.  Paints  and  chemicals. — Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  says 
that  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  are  usually  about  a  third  higher  in  the  Unite<l  States 
than  in  Europe.  Pig  lead,  from  which  the  white  lead  of  commerce  is  made,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  2 J  cents.  The  price  in  England  at  present  is  3  J  to  3i  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  price  of  domestic  leaa  in  New  York  is  4|  cents.  Flaxseed,  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  and  the 
oil  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  gallon.  The  difference  which  usually  exists  between  the 
European  prices  and  the  American  prices  of  oil  has  at  present  nearly  disappeared, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crops  in  India  and  other  countries.  The  price 
of  linseeil  oil  in  England  at  present  is  about  51 J  cents  per  ^llon,  and  the  price  here 
is  nearly  the  same.  Usually  it  is  from  10  to  20  cents  higher  here  than  abroad. 
(209,  210.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  aniline  dyes  and  certain  other  chemical  products  are  sub- 
je<'t  to  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  and  England,  because  of  our 
protective  tariff.  He  does  not  know  what  proportion  the  imports  of  these  products 
bear  to  the  domestic  output,  but  he  says  that  the  price  of  the  whole  is  maintaineil  in 
some  measure  above  the  relative  price  on  account  of  the  tariff.     (533. ) 

F.  Relation  of  TaiifT  to  l^agen.—l.  Generally.— Mr.  Atkinson  says  that 
the  high  rates  of  wages  in  this  country  are  generate<l  by  the  conditions.  There  are 
hundre<ls  of  manufacturers  who  will  say  that  the  readjustment  of  wages  which  would 
follow  an  equal  chance  with  their  competitors  in  foreign  countries  would  be  toward 
the  raising  and  not  the  lowering  of  wages.  If,  however,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  would 
cause  a  r^uction  in  wages,  Mr.  Atkinson  would  still  favor  a  revision.     (532.) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  the  restriction  of  the  American  market  to  American  products 
may,  in  a  few  cases,  have  caused  a  rise  in  wages,  but  it  has  not  done  so  generally. 
The  great  drops  in  wages  which  occurre<i  in  the  years  1894  to  1897  came  before  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  were  enabled  to  meet  foreign  competition.  These  drops  were  not 
occasioned  by  other  causes  than  those  that  led  to  a  reduction  of  wages  in  many  lines 
not  at  all  affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  Increase  of  wages 
under  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  there  have  been  increases  of  wages  since  1897  under 
the  Dingley  law;  but  these  increases  have  been  caused  by  the  revival  of  commercial 
activity.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  make  comparison  between  the  wages  jiaid  in  this 
country  and  the  wages  paid  abroad.  The  figures  commonlycited  in  comparison  are 
wages  by  the  day  or  month;  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  depends  upon  tne  amount 
that  the  laborer  produces  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  One  of  the  prime  causes  for  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  is  the  opportunity  which  exists  for  men  who  can 
not  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  seek  employment  on  the  land. 
Then,  again,  there  is  more  produced  in  this  country  and  more  to  divide,  and  labor 
gets  a  share.     (590, 591, 594, 597. ) 

Mr.  Gunton  says  that  wages  are  not  affected  directly  by  the  tariff.  They  are 
affected  by  social  conditions  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  laborers  themselves;  but  the 
existence  of  industries  and  the  development  of  social  conditions,  which  are  due  to 
the  protective  tariff  system,  are  influences  which  stimulate  wages.     (619.) 

2.  Proportion  of  tuorkers  protected  hy  the  tariff. — Mr.  Lamb  says  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  proportion  of  American  labor  which  has  been  protected  by  the  tariff  has 
varied  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  percentage  represents  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  who  would  lie  directly  exposed  to  injurious  competition  from 
imported  foreign  products  if  protective  duties  were  removed.    The  man  who  is 
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above  and  beyond  competition  is  not  counted  in  thlB  percentage,  even  though, 
because  of  the  tariff,  he  has  been  enabled  to  raise  his  price.     (596. 597. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  are  not  5  per  cent  of  tne  people  of  this  country  who 
can  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreim  imports.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are 
to-day  1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  occupied  in  the  arts,  mental,  manual, 
and  mechanical,  who  could  under  any  conditions  be  subjected  to  foreig;n  competition. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  with  those  who  are  occupiea  in  pro- 
fessioDal  or  personal  service,  or  in  trade  and  transportation.  In  agriculture  about 
the  only  products  subject  to  foreien  competition  (except  in  our  dealings  with  Canada,  to 
whose  people  we  sell  nearly  double  the  products  of  agriculture  that  we  buy)  are  su^r, 
wool,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  a  few  fruits.  Not  over  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  products  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  can  be  subjected  to  foreini  competition,  while  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  varying  in  different  years,  depend  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  for  their 
entire  income.  Very  few  of  the  useful  and  necessary  textile  fabrics,  except  linens, 
must  be  imported  even  now,  and  that  j)roportion  can  be  very  much  lessened  if  wool, 
dyestujfe,  and  the  like  can  be  supplied  to  our  textile  manufacturers  free  of  tariff 
taxation. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  whole  income  rests  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus 
products,  especially  in  agriculture,  will  be  found  to  be  three  times  the  number  of 
those  whose  work  would  require  readjustment  if  there  were  a  revolutionary  change 
in  our  revenue  system.  No  chan^  in  the  tariff  can  affect  any  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  the  so-called  protective  industries,  because  the  whole  number  is  small, 
while  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  market  will  create  a  greater  demand  for  all  of  our 
principal  |>roaucts,  coal  included.     (523-525. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  states  that  from  the  census  of  1880,  and  from  other  sources,  it 
appears  that  of  common  laborers  about  47}  per  cent  were  occupied  in  agriculture,  20 
per  cent  in  professional  and  personal  services,  10|  per  cent  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  22  per  cent  in  manufactures,  mechanical  arts,  and  in  mining.  In  1890  the 
proportion  in  agriculture  had  slightly  diminished,  and  the  proportion  in  trade  and 
transportation  had  slightly  increased.  The  tendency  to  change  these  proportions, 
however,  is  slight.  In  1880  there  were  nearly  9,000  people  employed  in  the  pottery 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  one-half  of  them  were  absolutely  free 
from  foreign  competition.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  employed 
since  that  time. 

In  1880  there  were  not  100,000  people  employed  in  mining  the  coal  for  the  iron 
furnaces,  in  mining  the  ores,  and  in  converting  the  ores  into  pi^  iron.  It  is  doubts 
ful  if  there  are  more  than  200,000  or  250,000  persons  engaged  m  these  occupations 
now. 

The  largest  wool  clip  of  any  one  year  has  been  about  300,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  wool  clip  has  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  $60,000,(X)0.  Estimating 
the  average  product  of  the  average  farm  to  be  worth  $500  a  vear,  the  product  of  wool 
would  represent  the  work  of  only  120,000  persons.  In  Onio  in  1880  the  wool  clip 
constituted  leas  than  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  agriculture,  ana 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  now  exceeds  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  hen's  eggs  of  Ohio  is 
much  greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  clip.  The  profit  of  the  average  farm  can 
never  rest  on  wool.     (521-524,  530.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  sajs  that  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  are  not  limited  to  those  who  work 
in  the  protected  interests.  The  existence  of  the  iron  industrv,  for  instance,  in  tJiis 
country  has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  other  industries  which  nave  no  direct  relation 
to  the  tariff.  It  has  given  us  our  railroads,  it  has  given  us  our  machinery,  and  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  factories.  These  in  turn  have  given  us  our  cities  and 
have  created  our  commerce.     (619.) 

Mr.  Tatleb  says  that  it  is  laoor  tnat  is  chiefiy  interested  in  and  chiefly  protected 
by  the  tariff.  All  labor  is  affected  by  the  tariff.  It  affects  every  laborer  whose 
handiwork  is  in  the  finished  product,  whether  he  makes  the  pick  that  digs  the  coal, 
whether  he  digs  the  coal  or  transports  it,  or  whether  he  is  engaged  in  making  the 
final  product  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  combination  of  labor  which 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  fairly  high  level  of  wages,  but  no  matter  how  strong 
that  organization  is,  it  could  not  maintain  wages  if  there  were  no  employment 
Labor  has  never  vet  been  able  to  maintain  wages  in  hard  times.  It  does  not  matter 
much  that  the  laborers  get  their  share  of  the  price  of  the  finished  article  if  that  share 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  and  to  give  them  a  surplus.  If  the  price  of  the 
finished  article  is  low,  the  reward  of  the  labor  is  low.  In  the  last  analysis  capital 
can  be  idle  and  labor  can  not  There  ou^ht  to  be  no  distinction  between  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tariff  to  the  industrial  combmation  and  to  the  individual  manufocturer 
in  the  same  industry.  The  principle  of  protection  is  always  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  labor,  and  where  labor  needs  protection  to  maintain  wages  it  does  not 
matter  who  employs  that  labor.     (601,  602,  603.) 
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The  establishment  of  industries  in  this  country  by  our  protective  tariff  has  caused 
more  money  to  be  paid  out  in  wages  and  has  therefore  increased  the  consuming 
power  of  the  American  people.  That  enormously  increased  power  of  consumption 
IS  sufficient  to  recoup  tne  mrmer  for  whatever  suppoeedl]^  increased  price  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  manufactured  products.  The  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Mr. 
Tayler's  district,  a  district  whicn  has  been  made  prosperous  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  are  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  and  would  not 
consent  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  had,  and  ought 
not  now  to  have,  where  necessary,  a  duty  on  iron  and  steel  products.     0502.) 

8.  Relation  ofvxiges  to  cost  of  prodiiction. — Mr.  Lamb,  president  of  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League,  says  that  in  some  industries,  beyond  question,  the  American 
laborer  produces  so  much  more  than  the  foreien  laborer  that  the  actual  labor  cost  of 
the  article  is  lower  in  this  country  than  abroad.  The  American  laborer  works  better 
because  he  feels  that  this  is  a  free  country  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  rise.  In 
many  lines  our  market  has  always  been  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
yet  other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  touch  us.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of 
some  industries,  we  are  able  to  send  our  products  abroad.  This  is  true  in  respect  to 
some  commodities  into  which  labor  enters  to  a  great  extent.  It  has  never  been  nec- 
essary to  encourage  this  development  of  skill  on  the  part  of  American  laborers.  It 
has  existed  from  the  beginning  and  the  attempt  to  repress  it  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution.     (594.  596. ) 

Mr.  Flint  savs  that  in  general,  American  labor  is  more  efficient  than  Europeaii 
labor,  though  this  applies  especially  to  industries  where  the  American  workman  is 
bossing  the  machine.  In  industries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  to  be 
done  by  hand,  a  manufacturer  can  get  more  labor  for  his  money  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.     (83.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  high  wages  in  this  country  are  not  the  antecedent,  but 
rather  the  resultant,  of  low  cost  of  production,  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  ana  of  forests.  That  the' rate  of  wa&es  governs  the  cost  of  labor  in 
any  art  to  which  modem  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can  be  applied  is  a  fad- 
lacy.  Low  wages  and  low  costs  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  remain  handicrafts;  that  is,  which  are  conducted  by 
hand  work  or  manual  labor.  The  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  at  those  points 
in  each  country  where  the  materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant,  or  where 
they  can  be  procured  at  the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the 
workmen;  where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  con- 
ducted, and  the  taxes  in  ratio  to  production  the  lowest;  where  common  education 
has  been  established;  and,  in  respect  to  competing  nations,  where  the  least  jiart  of 
the  product  is  diverted  from  constructive  service  to  the  destructive  purpose  of  war 
or  of  preparation  of  war. 

If  tne  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  product,  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
our  exports  of  cotton,  com,  cordage,  wheat,  flour,  machinery,  etc,  could  leave  our 
shores.  The  earning  of  the  Egyptian  and  India  laborers  are  not  one-fourth  the 
eaminss  of  laborers  m  our  cotton  fields;  hardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  of  those 
of  the  laborers  in  our  wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief 
supply  of  the  world.  We  have  proved,  especially  in  iron  and  metallurgy,  that  the 
highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world  are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  the  world  at  lower 
cost.     (518,  520,  53L) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  high  wages  tend  to  create  a  low  unit  cost  of  production,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  high  wages  are  alwavs  simultaneously  accompaniea  by  low  cost  of 

Sroduction.  Where  the  methods  of  production  ana  the  high  wages  are  both 
eveloped  together,  the  high  wsjges  will  always,  in  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
result  m  a  lower  cost  of  production,  because  the  high  w^ages,  which  are  the  basis  of 
lai^e  consumption  and  crowing  intelligence,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  real  cause  of 
the  superior  methods  which  give  the  great  economy  in  the  cost  of  production.  Where 
the  b^t  machinery  is  transplanted  into  a  community  in  which  it  has  not  been 
evolved,  and  where  there  are  low^  wages,  the  low  cost  of  production  is  the  result  of 
the  low  wages.     (615,  616. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  is  no  possible  competition  from  China  or  Japan,  or 
any  of  those  countries,  in  the  arts  to  which  modern  mechanism  has  been  applied 
successfully  in  this  country.  In  the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay  they  employ  3  to  5 
hands  where  we  employ  1.  In  a  factory  in  Brooklyn  which  manufactures  gunny 
cloth,  the  man  at  the  loom  was  paid  $1.50  per  day,  as  against  12 J  cents  per  day  which 
was  paid  to  the  weavers  in  Calcutta;  yet  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  of  gunny  cloth 
in  Calcutta  was  2J  cents,  while  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard  on  the  loom  in  Brooklyn 
was  1^  cents.    In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  other  countries  have  adopted 
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oor  machinery,  but  they  do  not  get  m  efficient  service.  An  illustration  of  this  \h 
afforded  by  the  comparative  amount  of  revenue  which  has  hcen  returned  from 
machines  for  tbe  sewing  of  the  soles  of  f>hoes  to  the  uppers,  which  have  been  leajsed 
OD  even  terme  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Gennany.  The 
high  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enables  them  to  do  a  larger  amount 
of  work.     (532,633,588.) 

4.  Iron  €md  Meet  tanff. — Mr.  Hoir  says  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  the  man- 
o^bctures  of  steel  and  iron  would  increase  wages,  because  it  would  increase  the  con- 
flomption  of  goods  and  would  therefore  increase  the  amount  manufactured.  The 
total  number  of  wage-eamera  employed  is  what  affects  wages,  and  the  increase  of 
product  would  increase  wages.  It  is  true  that  iron  and  steel  workers  are  paid  on  a 
sliding  scale,  bnt  that  scale  is  only  a  temporary  arransement  and  can  be  changed. 
The  establishment  of  the  scale  is  due  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  mill  owners.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  it  that  makes  wafles,  and  any  artificial  arrangement  that  the  laborers 
have  with  their  employers  womd  be  soon  none  away  with  if  the  tariff  were  removed. 
A  lower  day  rate  of  wages  would  not  necessarilv  mean  a  lower  actual  wage.  The 
day  rate  of  wages  miffht  ^  down  and  the  actual  rate  of  wages  might  go  up  because 
of  the  cheaper  cost  of  living.  If  the  tariff  were  abolished,  the  manufiaeturers  in  this 
country  would  have  to  suppl;^  us  with  goods  at  the  same  price  at  which  thev  now 
supply  foreig:neis.  Therefore  it  would  cost  less  to  live  in  this  country,  and,  though 
money  wages  might  so  down  slightly,  the  reduced  cost  of  livinic  would  more  than 
compensate  laborers  for  that  slight  reduction.     (577,  578.) 

The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  tin  plate  would  not  throw  the  men  emplojred  in  the 
tin-plate  mills  out  of  work.  The  tin-plate  industry  is  beyond  destruction  by  the 
removal  of  tariff  duties.  If  the  tariff  were  removed  from  tin  plate  wages  would  ^ 
up,  because  there  would  be  more  labor  employed.  Our  power  of  consumption  is 
determined  by  the  consuming  ability  of  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  people  not 
inga^ed  in  the  production  of  tm  plate,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand.     (575,  582. ) 

G.  Social  effeett  of  the  tariff. — ^Mr.  Lamb  says  that  any  industrial  system 
which,  like  the  tariff  system,  is  based  upon  privilege  and  taxes  the  whole  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  is  unsound.  Much  of  the  discontent  in  the  country  to-day 
se  the  outgrowth  of  this  injustice.  The  educating  of  people  to  look  to  the  (rovem- 
ment  for  legislation  in  their  behalf  has  bad  results.    (589. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  the  development  of  commercial  interests  will  tend  to 
promote  perpetual  peace.     (526. ) 

Mr.  Tayuer  says  that  our  protective  tariff  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  our 
American  civilization  is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
that  in  order  to  maintain  that  hiffh  plane  of  living  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of 
equalization  be  made  wherever  the  labor  cost  in  any  article  is  greater  in  this  country 
than  it  is  in  a  competing  country.  This  equalization  is  secured  by  the  imposition  of 
a  tariff.  The  economic  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  is  that  the  Government 
does  a  thing  which  the  individual  can  not  possibly  do  for  himself.  The  individual 
can  not  compete  with  the  civilization  abroad.    The  tariff  protects  his  opportunity. 

Every  duty  levied  upon  an  article  not  produced  and  not  producible  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  not  levied  for  the  sake  of  protection,  is  a  tax.  When  the 
duty  is  insufficient  in  amount  to  stimulate  American  production  it  may  also  be  a  tax. 
(601,  602,  606.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  protection  properly  applied  and  understood  is  not  paternal- 
ism. Paternalism  is  {;ivm^  somethmg  to  the  mdividual;  protection  is  protecting  the 
opportunities  for  the  mdividual  to  do  for  himself.  Protection  in  its  strictly  scientific 
aspect  consists  in  preventing,  by  such  nonpatemal  methods  as  can,  withm  ^vem- 
mental  authority  oe  devised,  any  element  of  a  lower  civilization  from  bemg  the 
means  of  industnal  success  agiednst  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization.     (612, 613. ) 

The  Government  should  protect  the  superior  element  against  the  inferior.  The 
inferior  does  not  need  protection  and  is  not  entitled  to  it.  The  test  of  civilization  is 
the  deamesB  of  the  man.  A  cheap  man  never  created  a  high  civilization  or  a  strong 
nation.  When,  through  social  conditions,  the  average  laborer  and  citizen  becomes 
expensive,  he  is  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Greater  labor  cost  is  an 
element  of  superiority  which  handicaps  the  manufacturer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  that  superiority  against  the  inferiority  of  any  other  nation. 
Competition  between  nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  nisher  civilization.  If 
anyone  wants  the  advantage  of  this  country  that  person  should  have  it  only  by  ris- 
ing to  our  plane  of  doing  businesB.  We  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  disadvantage 
of  being  obliged  to  drop  to  his  plane.     (612,  613.) 
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The  initial  point  of  national  development,  says  Mr.  Gnnton,  is  the  diversificati0n 
of  industries.  With  diversification  of  industries  comes  development  in  every  phase 
of  human  freedom.  No  nation  makes  any  comparative  progress  whose  industries 
are  substanti^ly  uniform  and  monotonous.  There  is  not  a  case  in  history  of  a 
nation's  rising  in  intelligence,  culture,  power,  wealth,  or  civilization,  without  having 
a  considerable  number  of  diversified  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries. The  first  principle  of  statesmenship,  therefore,  is  to  consider,  not  what  the 
price  of  particular  articles  may  be,  but  how  the  direction  of  industry  can  be  made 
to  lead  toward  diversification. 

The  importance  of  protection  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  establishes  industries  in  this 
country.  The  evil  of  buying  our  supplies  in  other  countries  lies  especially  in  the 
fact  that,  by  our  so  doin^,  our  industries  would  be  transferred  to  those  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  lose  industries  we  lose  the  employment  of  capital,  the  employment  of 
labor,  the  influence  of  social  progress  amon^  the  people,  the  raisins  of  the  standard 
of  living,  and,  in  short,  the  effect  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  diversification  of 
industry  upon  national  development.  We  would  not  have  had  our  development  in 
machinery  or  our  inventions,  and  we  would  not  have  had  the  great  progress  in  all 
lines  which  we  have  had  if  industries  had  not  been  established  in  this  country. 
(611,619.) 

The  Government  is  not  responsible  for  everything  which  ^ws  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  furnishes.  If,  by  any  subsequent  conditions  or  influences,  the 
opportunities  furnished  by  the  Government  have  been  perverted,  the  Government 
iH  not  responsible  for  that.  That  situation  demands  furtner  action.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  policy  adopted  by  it,  develops  an  industry,  it  does  so  because  the 
development  of  that  industry  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  If  a  par- 
ticular individual  is  made  wealthy  through  the  development  of  that  industry,  he  has 
simply  been  benefited  contemporaneously  with  the  community.     (613. ) 

II.  EfTect  of  tarlfr  on  export  trade*— Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  duties 
on  materials  retard  our  export  trade  in  the  products  which  they  enter  into;  also  that 
the  duties  on  the  products  of  certain  foreign  countries  prevent  the  establishment  of 
an  export  trade  with  those  countries.  By  the  exclusion  of  the  raw  copper  of  Chile 
we  lose  the  Chilean  market.     (521,  536. ) 

By  admitting  crude  products  of  steel  and  iron  free  of  duty,  we  might  have  enabled 
the  well-bred,  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert  these  crude  forms  into  the 
higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  work  for  export  long  before  we  did.  These 
higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men  and  require  more  intelligence 
than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore  or  the  making  of  coke  and  the  conversion  of 
ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  steel.  In  the  crude  branches  of  the  work  there 
has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  for  many  decades.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohemians,  etc.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  crude 
metal  to  the  makers  of  high-class  mechanism  or  metal  work  in  this  country  and  the 
price  to  makers  of  similar  goods  in  Europe  from  1880  to  1889,  averaged  $7  per  ton. 
The  consumers  of  crude  iron  in  this  country,  therefore,  paid  $7  per  ton  more  than 
their  competitors  in  Europe.  Thus  we  protected  Europe  in  the  great  commerce  of 
the  world,  chaining  to  ourselves  $7  per  ton  in  excess  on  an  average  consumption  of 
10,000,000  tons  a  year.  During  the  whole  period  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
although  prices  were  falling,  the  profits  of  the  ironmasters  in  this  country  were 
excessive.     (531.) 

The  burden  of  the  tax  on  material  can  only  be  computed  or  estimated  by  the  ratio 
which  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product 
into  which  the  taxed  material  enters.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  chemical  industries, 
and  says  that  there  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  than  the  list  of  duties 
imposed  on  chemicals,  dru^,  and  dyestuffs.  The  duties  in  this  schedule  increase 
the  cost  of  dyeing  and  printing,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  might  otherwise  compete  with  European 
nations  in  supplying  Southern  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  If  tnese 
duties  increase  the  cost  of  printed  calico  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  yard  they  may  deprive 
the  printer  of  his  little  margin  of  profit  We  may  then  find  the  great  markets  of 
the  world  closed  to  us,  but  opened  to  our  competitors  in  Europe,  merely  through  the 
protection  which  this  little  petty  tax  extends,  a  tax  which  yields  little  revenue  and 
which  maintains  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in 
this  country.  What  is  true  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and  many  other  materials.     (520, 521. ) 

Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  such  South  American 
trade  as  his  house  has  tried  to  do  has  been  done  under  great  disadvantages.  The 
liDUse  has  recently  attempted  to  do  business  in  Australia  and  India,  but  has  found 
it  almost  impossible.    The  competitors  in  that  field  are  mostly  English  and  German. 
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Gennany  liafl  preempted  Mexico.  The  Germanfl  have  an  advantage  in  cheaper  lead 
and  usually  in  cheaper  lineee<l  oil.  The  excessive  duties  which  we  levy  on  these 
articles  result  in  exorbitant  prices  in  the  United  States,  which,  since  they  are  two 
main  articles  in  the  paint  manufacture,  hamper  the  foreign  trade.  The  paint  mano- 
^turers  would  like  to  see  the  tariff  on  these  articles  reduced.     (210,  214. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  says  that  tariff  trusts  sell  abroad  at  a  much  iower  price  than  to  consum- 
ers in  this  coimtry.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  protective  tariff.  This  is  a 
tax  on  export  business.  A  man  who  is  going  to  produce  goods  into  which  these 
things)  which  are  sold  more  cheapiv  almmd  enter  is  at  a  disaclvantage  in  cc)ni|)etition 
with  foreign  producers,  by  being  obligtHl  to  nay  more  for  his  materials.  The  exiK»rt 
tnule  in  such  articles  as  eave  troughs,  and  other  goods  ma<U>  out  of  sheet  stci4,  which 
had  sprung  up  with  Canada,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  because  sheet  steel  can 
be  had  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Holt  quotes  as  follows  from  the  August,  1900,  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics on  Commerce  and  Finance:  ''The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States  has  likewise  been  retarded  oecause  makers  of  steel  materials  required 
a  higher  prii*e  from  the  American  consumers  than  they  did  from  the  fore^  con- 
sumers for  suljstantially  similar  products.  *  *  *  The  progress  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures of  iron  and  steel  goods  may  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron 
and  steel  in  their  unmanufactured  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than 
to  domestic  consumers  as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets 
generally.  *  *  *  Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  far- 
t4ighte<l  one  of  keeping  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par 
in  the  price  of  these  materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow. 
♦  *  *  The  other  jiolicy,  of  maintaining  prices  to  manufacturers  at  the  highest 
level  at  home,  leaves  little  margin  for  experiment  in  seeking  new  markets,  and 
restricts  the  application  of  iron  and  steel  to  aaditional  uses  at  home.  *  *  *  There 
Ls  something  economically  impossible  in  the  policy  of  trade  syndicates  to  attempt  to 
sell  as  dear  as  possible  at  home  and  as  cheap  as  possible  abroad,  and  vet  expect  to 
rlevelop  a  home  market  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity;.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
the  position  of  Germany  to-day.  The  completeness  witn  which  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  are  committed  to  this  course,  and  the  results  already  apparent  in  depressing 
these  industries  there,  should  warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy  of  these 
industries  in  the  United  States."     (563,  564. ) 

1.  Relative  resources  and  tax  burdens.— I.  GeneraUy,— Mr,  Atkinson 
says  that  in  comparing  the  resources  of  great  competing  manufacturing  or  machine- 
using  countries  of  the  world,  which  are  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingtlom,  (ier- 
many,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Unite<l  States 
produces  an  excess  of  all  metals,  except  tin;  an  excess  of  the  protlucts  of  the  field, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  an  excess  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  an  excess  of  coal 
and  oil,  and  an  excess  of  all  fibers,  except  silk  and  wool.  Our  com|)etitors  are 
deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  for  the  most 
important  materials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.     (518. ) 

2.  Relative  burden  of  taxation  in  the  Lnited  States  and  in  European  countries, — Mr. 
Atkinson  says  that  for  20  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
yearly  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  government,  omitting  a  few 
si>ecial  bounties  that  were  paid  for  a  few  years  and  the  refund  of  the  direct  tax  col- 
lected durinjj  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  |6  per  head.  The  normjil  cost  of  gov- 
ernment during  that  period  was  but  a  trifle  over  $2.50  per  head,  pensions  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt  being  also  $2.50  per  head.  The  Spanish  war  and  subsequent 
warfare  in  the  Philippines  increased  this  average  until  it  reached  $8  in  the  most 
costly  year,  and  is  now  less  than  $7.  The  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  pur- 
poses of  government  each  year,  during  the  same  period  of  20  years,  varied  but  little 
from  $10  per  head.  The  expenditures  of  Germany  ranged  from  $8  to  $10  per  head; 
those  of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  all  other  European  countries  were  much 
h  igher  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war  the  expend- 
itures of  Great  Britain  now  amount  to  $18  per  head.  Those  of  Germany  and  France 
have  both  increased.  Taxation  represents  a  portion  of  each  year's  products  diverted 
from  the  productive  energy  of  the  people  to  the  necessary  support  ofthe  Government. 
The  annual  production  per  capita  of  this  coimtry  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  15  to  20  per  cent  or  more.  It  exceeds  that  of  France  by  25  to  30  per  cent  It 
exceeds  that  of  Germany  by  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  relative  burden  of  taxation  upon 
production  does  not  exceed  2i  or  3  per  cent  in  this  country,  while  in  Great  Britain  it 
must  be  at  least  8  per  cent,  in  Germany  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  France  not  less  than 
15  to  18  per  cent,  and  in  Italy  J  of  the  product.  In  the  difference  in  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  for  national  purposes,  this  country,  therefore,  has  an  advantage 
over  any  European  country  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  our  entire 
annual  product     (529,  530.) 
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3.  Tariff  and  other  taxation.— Mr.  Lamb  gays  tliat  at  i)re8ent  a  revenue 
tariff  is  necessary  and  will  be  necessary  as  lone  as  ve  liave  an  excise  tax.  Otherwise 
we  should  derive  no  revenue  from  our  excise,  oecause  all  spirits  w^ould  be  imported. 
He  is  opposed  to  incidental  protection,  as  that  seems  to  open  the  door  to  the  most 
vicious  lorm  of  corrupt  influence.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  believes  that  a  tax  on  land  values  should  be  a  part  of  our  national 
income  as  well  as  of  the  State  and  city  income.  It  would  have  to  be  laid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  {)rovision  of  the  Constitution  which  reauires  it  to  be  laid  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  States.  If  Congress  would  lav  a  small  tax  that  would  not 
be  a  burden,  it  would  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  A-alues  is.     (600. ) 

K.  Prop€Med  tariff  chan^eft* — ^Mr.  Tayleb  says  that  because  of  our  tariff 
legislation  the  country  is  getting  along  very  well  now,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
umortunate,  from  a  business  pomt  of  view,  to  introduce  any  element  of  unrest  into 
the  business  conditions  of  the  country  by  opening  up  the  tariff  question.     (608. ) 

Our  system  of  reciprocity  ought,  however,  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  upon  which  our  protective  tariff  system  is  based.  Reciprocity  should  be 
applied  to  those  things  which  we  do  not  produce,  and  it  should  be  a  lever  in  our 
hands  to  develop  that  narrow  line  of  American  products  which  we  can  sell  abroad. 
There  are  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  things  that  we  must  buv  from  other 
people,  and  that  kind  of  trade  can  be  used  to  make  those  people  bu^  from  us  what 
we  produce.  If  there  were  a  sliding  tariff,  a  maximum  ana  a  minimum,  within 
which  the  President  had  the  ri^ht  to  move,  and  which  could  be  applied  so  as  to 
develop  our  export  trade,  it  would  be  desirable.     (604,  605.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further 
additions  to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  admitting  free  every  article  named  as 
crude  or  partly  manufactured.  If  that  addition  to  the  free  list  were  made,  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  In  1884  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  a  compilation  which  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles  named  in  the 
tariff  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  12  per 
cent 

If  the  tariff  were  removed  from  old  scrap  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals, 
they  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  cnarge  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  smaller  metal  industries  of  New  England  and  the  seaooast, 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  duties  on  old  metal.    (6z7. ) 

Mr.  Lamb  would  like  to  see  the  Babcock  bill  or  something  similar  to  it  passed  as 
an  entering  wedge.  If  the  consideration  of  it  should  open  up  the  whole  tariff  ques- 
tion, that  would  oe  a  good  thing.  It  is  true  that  whenever  the  tariff  undergoes  gen- 
eral revision  there  is  considerable  suspension  of  trade,  but  there  is  no  need  of  such 
delays  as  there  have  sometimes  been.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  from  certain  prod- 
ucts, while  it  is  left  on  others,  would  simply  be  the  substituting  of  one  inequality  for 
another.  There  are  varying  rates  now  upon  different  articles;  therefore  inequality 
already  exists.     (593.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  for  every  mill  closed  up  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  2  would 
open.  We  should  lose  some  industries,  but  we  snould  gain  others  for  which  we  are 
better  fitted.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  some  isolated  cases  mills  to  supply  the 
United  States  market  were  established  in  foreign  countries  during  the  existence  of 
the  Wilson  tariff  law,  but  this  was  not  the  case  generally.  An  officer  connected  with 
the  leading  textile  industry  of  the  country  said  that  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
and  of  some  other  kinds  of  textiles  improved  more  during  the  low  tariff  of  the  Wil- 
son law  than  it  had  before  or  since.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  textile  mills  are  closed 
now  than  ever  before.  If  the  use  of  shoddy  was  greater  during  the  existence  of  the 
Wilson  bill  than  ever  before,  it  was  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  since.  The  statistics 
of  last  year,  as  published  in  the  papers,  show  that  the  people  consume  I  pound  of 
shoddy  now  to  every  pound  of  scoured  wool.  Three-quariers  and  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  shoddy  and  waste  used  in  this  country  comes  from  our  own  shoddy 
mills.  Mr.  Holt  would  go  to  the  limit  in  removing  the  tariff  on  woolen  manufac- 
tures.    (580,581.) 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  repeal  the  duty  on  manufactured 
steel  products  because  of  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  steel  combination.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  legislate  in  that  direction,  because  such  legislation  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  American  industries  and  the  building  up  of  the  business  in  some  other 
countries.  The  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  injure  inaependent  operators  more  than  it 
would  injure  the  combinations.  Tariff  agitation  is  most  disastrous  to  the  business  of 
the  country.    There  is  no  need  of  legislation  in  that  direction  at  present     (110,  111. ) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  president  of  the  Wilmot  « 
Hobbs  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  was  published  in  the 
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Iron  Age  in  May,  1900.  This  letter  states  that  there  are  varioafl  aesodationfl  of  man- 
ofBcturers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Canadian  border,  and  especially  in 
New  England,  who  desire  to  have  such  oommoditiee  as  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  pi^  iron, 
etoel  ingots,  and  steel  billets  on  the  free  list  They  believe  that  these  materials  are 
prodnced  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  protection  given  is  the  giving  of  Groverament  assistanoe  to  monopolies  and 
trusts.  Mr.  Holt  says  that  this  letter  and  other  similar  testimon]^  does  not  intimate 
that  the  small  manufacturers  would  be  killed  off  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties 
while  the  trusts  would  continue  to  do  business.  The  little  fellows  realize  that  while 
the  tariff  lasts  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  bis  fellows.     (563. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  tariff  question  could  be 
referred  to  some  permanent  commission  or  department  or  official  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  r^nlation  of  Consress.  There  is  nothing  so  important  as  to  have  the 
tariff  reduced  to  an  economic  basis,  governed  by  a  general  pnnciple,  and  dealt  with 
by  an  official  department.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  or  other  difficulty  in  the 
way,  it  should  so  be  dealt  with  as  to  make  this  course  possible.     (634. ) 

XXXV.-~8X7NI>BT  ainSSTIONB  OF  TRADE  AHD  IHPUSTBY, 

A.  Foreli^  trade*  (See  also  I^edL  of  tar^  on  export  trade,  p.  cuv.)— 1.  Star 
HsHcs. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  there  is  great  variation  between  the  figures  as  to  the 
vBlue  of  our  exports  to  each  European  country  which  are  given  by  our  custom- 
houses and  the  figures  of  the  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  which 
are  given  by  those  countries.  The  larser  figures  credited  to  us  by  foreign  countries 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  freights  and  other  charges  are  included,  and  that  there  are 
duplications. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  relatively  larae  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  Euro- 
pean countries  which  the  imports  from  this  country  constitute.  All  are  dependent 
in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us.  Mr.  Atkinson  submits  tables  showing  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1896  and  1900  to  the  various  European 
countries,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  those  countries  credited  to  the  United  States 
by  them,  and  our  imports  from  each  of  those  countries.     (528,  549,  551.1 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  a  new  classification  of  our  exports  is  called  for.  They 
are  now  classified  as  products  of  agriculture  or  of  manufactures.  Under  the  head  of 
products  of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  goods  are 
included,  sucn  as  wheat  flour,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  dairy  products,  etc. ; 
while  under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  some  of  the  crudest  of  secondary 
forms  of  other  products,  such  as  copper  matte,  petroleum,  etc.  He  suggests  a  classi- 
fication into  products  of  the  field,  tne  forest,  the  mines,  the  sea,  and  thefactory^  with 
each  of  these  classes  divided  into  gpoda  crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished. 
Mr.  Atkinson  submits  a  table  classifying  our  exports  in  the  years  1895  and  1900 
according  to  the  method  proposed.     (528,  546. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson  submits  a  classified  table  of  the  imports  into  this  country  from  1894 
to  1899,  inclusive.     (549.) 

Mr.  Holt  presents  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  wire  nails  and 
wire  during  the  years  from  1893  to  1896.     (561. ) 

2.  Export  prices  lower  than  domestic  prices*  (See  also  JEjjfect  of  tariff  on  prices,  pp. 
cxLvii.) — ^Mr.  Holt,  secretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Keform  Club  of 
New  York,  says  that  practically  all  of  our  manufactured  products  are  sold  to  foreign- 
ers at  lower  prices  tnan  to  Americans.  The  minimum  difference  is  about  10  per 
cent,  the  average  difference  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  on  protected  products  above 
25  per  cent.  Often  we  have  to  pay  50  per  centj  and  sometimes  we  nave  to  pay  100 
per  cent  more  for  the  products  of  our  protected  industries  than  is  paid  by  foreigners. 
It  is  true  that  exporters  in  all  countries  charge  lower  prices  on  exported  goods  than 
on  those  sold  in,  the  home  market,  but  not  toanything like  the  extent  that  our  export- 
ers do.  Manufacturers  export  at  certain  times  when  they  have  a  surplus  product 
which  they  can  not  sell  at  profitable  prices,  and  the  difference  between  export  and 
domestic  prices  is  very  slignt,  probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  while  the  American 
manu&u^urer  sometimes  makes  a  difference  of  100  per  cent 

During  the  two  years  ending  December  31, 1900,  we  exported  136,000,000  pounds 
of  wire  nidls.  The  average  price  of  these  nails  in  this  country,  as  given  in  tne  Iron 
Age  of  January  3,  1901,  was  2.68  cents  per  pound.  The  Government  statistics  tell 
us  that  the  average  price  paid  by  foreigners  was  2.44  cents  per  pound.  Late  in  1899 
wire  nails  were  l^ing  sold  in  this  country  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.53  per  keg,  while  large 
quantities  were  being  exported  at  from  $2.24  to  $2.20  per  keg.  At  the  same  time 
barbed  wire  was  being  sold  to  Americans  at  $3.67  to  $4.13  per  100  pounds,  while  it 
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was  being  sold  to  Canadians  for  $3.25,  and  to  more  remote  foreigners  for  $2.20  per 
100  pounds.  In  November,  1896,  the  price  of  wire  nails  to  foreigners  was  $1.30  per 
keg,  while  the  price  to  Americans  was  $2.70  per  keg.  There  are  different  qualities 
of  wire  nails,  but  the  difference  in  price  is  not  more  than  20  cents  per  k^.  The 
facts  concerning  these  export  prices  were  obtained  from  the  export  books  of  a  certain 
New  York  exporter.  It  is  probably  true  that  at  the  same  time  nails  were  sold 
through  other  exporters  at  quite  different  prices. 

Tin  plate  is  Y)eing  extensively  offered  to  manufacturers  of  cans  and  packages  to  be 
filled  with  products  for  export  at  about  $1  per  box  below  the  price  to  other  manu- 
facturers and  consumers.  Steel  rails  were  sold  some  3  months  ago  to  foreigners  at 
lesB  than  $21  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  steel  rails  are  sold  for  export  at 
whatever  the  manufacturers  can  get,  about  $20,  and  perhaps  considerably  less  if  the 
time  for  delivery  is  remote  enough.  The  manufacturers^  agreement  under  which 
rails  are  now  sold  for  $28  is  not  effective  on  rails  sold  to  foreigners,  or  for  export 
(555,556,560,561,576.) 

Mr.  Holt  says  that  the  extent  to  which  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  for  export 
than  in  the  home  market  is  not  known  to  most  people,  because  the  trusts  take  pains 
to  conceal  export  prices,  and  practically  pledge  all  parties  concerned  to  keep  all  such 
knowledge  from  reaching  the  public.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtam  export 

§  rices.  This  concealment  of  export  prices  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the 
ifference  between  the  values  of  our  exports  and  of  our  imports,  and  therefore  for 
our  apparently  favorable  balance  of  traae.  Most  of  our  export  goods  are  placed  at 
fictitious  and  higher  prices  than  those  at  which  they  are  actually  sold.     (555. ) 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  at  times  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  production,  manufacturers 
will  seek  a  foreign  market  at  a  concession.  That  condition  exists  in  all  countries;  it 
is  not  a  prevailing  condition  in  this  country.  There  has  been  less  disposition  on  the 
jmrt  of  combinations  to  make  lower  prices  abroad  than  there  was  on  the  part  of 
mdividual  manufacturers.  The  comoinations,  by  their  regulative  power,  avoid 
excessive  production.  Before  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations,  more 
goods  were  frequently  produced  than  this  country  would  take,  and,  under  financial 
pressure,  manufacturers  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  realize  cash.     (86.) 

Mr.  Waterbuky,  former  president  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  understands 
that  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  manufacturers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  to  sell  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  Americim  rope  makers,  for 
instance,  if  thev  are  selling  to  their  regular  trade  at  10  cents,  could  not  afford  to  cut 
the  price  to  that  trade  to  9i  cents.  It  would  knock  the  profit  off  the  business. 
But  they  might  send  rope  abroad  at  9},  where  their  regular  trade  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with.    He  thinks  this  is  natural  without  any  combination.     ( 136. ) 

Mr.  GuNTON  says  that  it  is  always  the  practice  of  people  who  export  to  meet  the 
foreign  market.  It  often  happens  that  it  is  actually  oeneficial  for  a  lai^e  concern  to 
sell  a  part  of  its  product  at  cost  if  that  part  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  concern.     (633. ) 

Mr.  Elliott,  a  paint  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  the  present  laws  of 
the  United  States  under  which,  if  goods  imported  to  the  United  States  are  billed  at 
prices  lower  than  the  market  prices  in  the  countries  of  origin,  the  customs  officers 
raise  the  valuation,  make  it  impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  sell  goods 
here  at  lower  prices  than  he  charges  in  his  own  country.     (217. ) 

3.  Advantages  of  ejcport  trade.^Mr.  Flint  says  that  while  holding  our  home  market 
we  should  extend  our  markets  abroad.  It  is  very  important  to  have  a  widely  distrib- 
uted market.  With  such  a  market  we  are  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  periods  of 
contraction  and  expansion.     (87. ) 

4.  Merchant  marine. — ^Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an 
extensive  foreign  business  is  lack  of  American  shipping.  It  costs  more  to  send  a  ton 
of  billets  or  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  Europe  than  it  costs  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from 
the  pig  iron.  Steel  products  are  most  desirable  ocean  freights,  and  ought  to  be  car- 
ried from  New  York  to  Liverpool  for  about  one-half  the  present  cost,  in  ships 
arranged  for  tlie  purspose.  Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  foreign  shipping  is  not  likely  to 
carry  our  products,  competing  with  foreign  products,  without  great  profit.     (465. ) 

B.  Traveling  salesmen.— 1.  Number  and  eamijigs.—Mr.  LaTaste  says  that 
200,000  to  250,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  traveling  sales- 
men in  this  country.  The  vast  majority  work  for  stated  salaries,  plus  their  legitimate 
expenses.  Some  of  them  get  a  salary  and  in  addition  to  that  a  percentage  on  their 
sales  over  and  above  a  certain  amount.  The  minimum  salary  paid  to  men  travel- 
ing over  a  very  limited  territory  for  local  houses  w^ould  be  about  $900  per  annum, 
plus  expenses.  The  maximum  would  probably  be  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  a 
year.    (30.) 
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2.  Oronnizcrftcm*.— 3(Ir.  LaTaote,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  president  of  tlie  Traveling 
Men*8  Ftotective  AsBOciation,  says  that  that  association  is  (composed  of  traveling  men, 
wholesale  dealers,  importers,  manufacturers,  commission  merchants,  and  their  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  Men  whose  sole  business  is  insurance  would  not  l)e  athnitted, 
though  if  a  manufacturer  were  also  an  insurance  man,  that  fact  woulil  not  deliar 
him.  The  national  board  of  directors  of  the  association  would  cancel  the  member- 
ship of  a  man  if  it  were  found  that  he  traveled  a  day  a  year  just  to  come  into  the 
association,  or  only  traveled  occasionally. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1900,  the  association  had  14,645  members,  of  whom 
75  or  80  per  cent  were  travehng  men.  The  organization  is  controlled  almost  excln- 
sivelpr  by  traveling  men.  The  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  traveling  men  and  of  others  who  might  be  members  of  it.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  in  June,  1890.  Its  membership  has 
grown  from  1,139  on  June  1,  1891,  to  14,645.  The  meml)erBhip  fee  is  $2,  and  the 
annual  dues  $10.  There  is  an  indemnity  fund  out  of  which  death  benefits  are  paid 
in  case  of  death  by  accident,  and  weekly  allowances  in  case  of  total  disability  through 
accident     (20^21,24,26,31,32.) 

The  association  has  succeeded  in  securing  interchai^eable  mileage  over  something 
more  than  78,000  miles  of  railroad  from  the  Western,  O^ntral,  and  Southwestern  Pas- 
senger Associations.  The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  origi- 
nated with  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association.  All  the  work  of  that  char- 
acter which  has  been  done  by  the  association  has  been  done  through  its  national 
committee.     (26,  27.) 

In  addition  to  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2,000,  and  which  is  mostly  an  insurance  organization.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Utica.  There  is  another  organization  of  traveling  salesmen  in  Iowa, 
with  a  membership  of  about  11,000.  There  is  1  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  1  or  2 
in  Illinois.  There  is  also  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  Missouri, 
which  is  a  life  insurance  organization,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  organ- 
izations. The  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association  is  the  only  national  organization 
of  which  Mr.  LaTaste  knows.  It  has  State  divisions  ox^ganized  in  30  States,  and  each 
State  has  1  or  more  local  posts.     (25. ) 

C.  Railroads.^— 1.  Fr«^fc<dMcnmi«a(toTM.---Mr.FiTLEB,  oftheFxiwardH.  Fitler 
Company,  has  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  freight  discri  minations  and  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any.     ( 149. ) 

Mr.  Holmes,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  says  tliat  he  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  he  knew  that  everybody  had  to  pay  the  same  freight  rates. 
"There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  when  we  liiave  to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  any  special  advantages,  and  sometimes  succeed."  He  does  not  care  whether 
uneights  are  high  or  low,  provided  thejr  are  the  same  to  all.  He  only  asks  to  be  put 
on  a  basis  of  equality  witn  his  competitors.     (142. ) 

Mr.  Klinck,  a  meat  packer  of  Buffalo,  asserts  that  the  laiige  packing  concerns  of 
the  West  have  advantages  in  transportation.  In  particular,  he  is  confident  that 
their  shipments  in  their  private  cars  are  underbilled.  He  states  that  he  sold  sev- 
eral care  of  meat  5  or  6  years  ago  to  one  of  them,  who  put  it  in  his  own  cars.  "He 
put  33,000  pounds  of  meat  in  a  car,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  office  for 
22,000."  Mr.  Klinck' s  own  shipments  are  made  at  actual  weight.  The  railroads 
employ  men  to  take  the  actual  weights  of  the  packages.     (274, 275. ) 

2.  Increase  affreight  rates. — Mr.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
says  that  according  to  his  experience  freight  rates  have  advanced  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  average  in  the  last  2  years.  Not  only  this,  but  the  minimum  carload  of  salt 
has  been  increased  from  30,000  pounds  to  40,000.  This  is  an  economy  to  the  rail- 
roads, but  a  burden  to  the  shipper  and  the  receiver.  It  is  more  expensive  to  load  a 
car  of  40,000  pounds  than  one  of  30,000.     (267. ) 

3.  Railroad  receiverships, — Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  had  experience  as  a  railroad 
manager  and  receiver,  does  not  think  that  statutory  regulation  of  receiverships  is 
necessary  so  long  as  the  judges  are  like  those  he  has  dealt  with.  They  have  steadily 
considered  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  property.  The  roads  under  their 
control  have  been  more  tnoroughly  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
than  roads  otherwise  controlled,  for  the  jud^  have  not  been  willing  that  their  receiv- 
ers should  be  found  manipulating  rates,  as  independent  managers  have  done.    (515.) 

D.  OoTemment  oumenhlp  of  public  utiliiieii/— Mr.  Hillyer  thinks 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  control  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  long-distance  telephone.    There  should  be  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks, 

1  This  subject  Is  much  more  fully  discussed  in  volumes  iv  and  ix,  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission. 
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and  of  electric-light  and  gas  plants.  In  the  case  of  natural  monopolies,  such  as  the 
supplying  of  water  or  light  to  a  community,  competition  is  of  no  avail  as  a  rem^y 
for  evils.  The  city  of  Atlanta  owns  its  waterworks,  and  absolutely  wholesome  water 
is  supplied  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  The  rates  in  Maoon, 
Columbus,  Monteomery,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga  are  in  every  instance 
twice  as  hish.  In  all  of  those  cities,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Nashville,  the 
water  supply  is  controlled  by  private  companies.  In  the  course  of  20  years'  control 
of  the  water  supply,  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  paid  out  of  its  profits  all  but  $630,000  of 
the  $2,300,000  mvested  in  the  plant,  and  the  plant  to-day  is  worth  from  $3,000,000 
to  $4,000,000.     (17,  18,  19.) 

Mr.  Taylbr  says  that  the  trust  points  inevitably  to  socialism,  and  will  reach  Gov- 
ernment socialism.  When  the  interests  owninjg  or  controlling  any  product  or  prop- 
erty, or  production,  or  method  of  transportation  are  unified  into  one  group,  they 
operate  that  enterprise  for  their  own  benefit,  and  it  is  an  easy  step  for  the  people  to 
determine  to  acquire  and  operate  those  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  all.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Mathews,  a  refiner  of  petroleum  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  declares  that  the  remedy 
for  railroad  discriminations  is  public  ownership  oi  railroads.     (651. ) 

ZXXVI.— OONDITZONS  OF  LABOR.' 

A.  Wages  and  general  €)ondUlon  of  irorklng  people.— Mr.  Kunck, 
a  meat  packer  of  Bu&lo,  says  that  the  general  condition  of  working  people  is  vastly 
improved  since  he  went  into  business  44  years  aeo.  People  used  to  work  from  12  to 
16  hours  a  day  then,  and  they  did  not  live  nearlv  as  well  as  they  live  now.     (278. ) 

Mr.  Eluott,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  paint  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that 
his  house  is  paying  the  same  wases  that  it  paid  in  1892,  and  has  paid  the  same  con- 
tinuously. He  does  not  think  there  has  been  any  reduction  of  wajges  generally  in 
the  paint  trade.  He  understands  through  newspapers  and  magazme  articles  that 
wages  in  the  paint  manufacture  are  about  one-thira  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.     (211,212.) 

Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloss-Shefiield  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that 
there  are  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  and  some  other  foreigners  in  tne  mines  of  his 
company  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  well  as  native  mmers,  Doth  colored  and  white. 
During  the  last  4  jrears  there  has  been  an  advance  of  more  than  one-third  in  the 
price  per  ton  for  mming  coal.  This  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  white  miner,  but 
Mr.  Hopkins  does  not  think  the  colored  miner  is  much  better  off.  "  He  needs  only 
a  small  amount  of  money.  He  lives  in  the  companv's  house,  buys  his  provisions 
from  the  commissary,  and  is  general Iv  the  company ^s  man.  When  he  aies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  company's  cemetery.  He  has  a  pretty  good  time,  because  he  does  not 
permit  himself  to  be  worried  much,  and  if  he  can  make  55  cents  a  ton  cutting  coal 
ne  does  not  care  to  work  more  than  4  days  in  the  week."  This  is  not  true  of  all  the 
colored  people,  but  it  is  true  of  the  majority.     (508. ) 

Mr.  Hopkins  gives  the  average  prices  per  ton  paid  by  his  company  for  cutting 
coal,  as  follows:  1897  and  1898,  39  cents;  1899,  49  cents;  1900,  54  cents.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Hopkins's  testimony,  May^  1901,  the  company  was  paying  55  cents.  Every 
2i  cents  advance  to  the  miners  gives  an  advance  also  to  the  drivers,  men  driving 
entries,  coke  men,  and  day  laborers.  All  have  been  advanced  about  33}  per  cent. 
A  good  white  miner  who  will  work  can  take  out  about  6  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  at 
present  prices  can  ^t  $3.30  for  it.     (508.) 

Mr.  Spalding  thinks  that  the  general  advance  in  wages  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  in  prices.     (2.) 

Mr.  GuNTON  savs  that  the  machinists  to-day  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  asking  that  the  reduction  of  hours  be  not 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pay.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  laborers  had 
a  right  to  demand  some  concessions  as  a  part  of  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
industry,  that  time  is  now.     f  615. ) 

The  protective  function  of  tne  Government  should  include  the  laborer  and  should 

g've  to  him  the  same  extent  of  protection  which  it  gives  to  the  capitalist.  The 
borer  should  have  the  opportunity  to  become  intelligent.  The  Government  should 
see  to  it  that  hours  of  labor  are  shortened,  that  the  homes  of  laborers  are  surrounded 
by  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  the  labor  of  children  is  prohibited.     (614. ) 

B*  Relations  between  empioyen  and  employees.— Mr.  Hopkins 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  capital 

1  See  also  Relation  of  tariff  to  wagee,  p.  cl;  Social  efFecta  of  the  tariff,  p.  cliii,  and  evidence  summa- 
rized onder  the  names  of  the  several  combinations. 
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and  labor.  It  is  impoflsible  in  this  country  for  capital  to  tjrrannisse  over  labor.  The 
laboring  claflses  are  too  intelligent  and  too  oonacioua  of  their  own  power;  they  under- 
stand too  well  the  power  of  labor  combinations,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  tlie 
posedbility  of  a  resort  to  legislation.  Labor  has  the  same  ri^ht  to  protecrt  itself  in 
any  lawful  wa^  as  capital^  has  the  same  right  to  or^ganize  and  to  fix  the  wage  acaXe, 
It  18  doubtful  if  a  stnke  is  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  lalmr,  though  the  contrary 
may  be  true  of  the  lower  classes  of  labor,  such  as  coal  mining.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  not 
in  uivor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  of  appeals  to  the  courts  for  injunctions,  except 
when  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  violence.     (344,  345,  355,  356. ) 

Mr.  Flint  states  that  there  nas  never  been  a  strike  in  any  industry  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.    (85.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  the  agreements  between  labor  organizations  and  some  of 
the  constituent  companies,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  have,  of 
course,  been  lived  up  to.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  a  high 
opinion  ot  such  agreements.  When  an  agreementhas  been  made  for  a  given  time,  it 
may  prevent  strikes  for  that  period;  "but  the  periods  recur  pretty  often,  and  it  gives 
a  good  excuse  for  differences."     (461. ) 

C.  ImmlgraUoii. — Mr.  Taylbb  says  that  the  practically  indiscriminate  immi- 
gration which  has  come  into  this  country  for  the  last  30  years  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  industrial  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  has  demoralized  the  rate  of  wa^^. 
A  slight  educational  qualification  for  immigrants  would  accomplish  all  the  restriction 
which  is  necessary.    (606.) 

]>.  Prison  labor. — ^Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  prison  labor  competition  is  not  true 
competition,  for  the  reason  that  the  bmlding  and  capital  are  furnished  without 
chai^.  Prison  competition  may  have  interfered  with  a  few  small  arts,  but  it  has 
not  been  of  great  importance.     (535.) 

E.  Oompany  stores.— Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Sloes-ShefiSeld  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  sa3rs  that  his  company  has  stores  connected  with  its  works  near 
Birmingham,  A^a.,  and  that  the  men  are  permitted  to  trade  there  as  soon  as  they 
have  money  due  them.  The  men  are  not  compelled  to  trade  there,  but  many  of 
them  need  credit^  and  Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  they  would  have  to  pay  more  in  these 
isolated  districts  if  the  company  did  not  have  the  stores.  Wages  are  paid  in  cash 
once  a  month.     (509. ) 

F.  C^mpanir  tenements.— Mr.  HoLms,  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  173  tenements,  while  it  employs  about  1,000 
persons — men,  women,  boys,  ana  girls.  Its  purpose  in  building  tenements  is  to  have 
its  employees  at  hand  and  give  them  better  houses  to  live  in.  It  does  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  buy  the  tenements,  though  many  of  the  employees  have  their  own 
houses  in  tne  neighborhood.  The  tenements  recently  built  have  usually  6  to  8  rooms, 
and  some  of  them  have  gardens  of  from  2,500  to  7,500  square  feet  each.  They  rent 
from  $1.90  to  $2.50;  very  few  as  high  as  $2.50.  They  are  provided  with  nmning 
water,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  rent  There  are  bathrooms,  but  with 
only  cold  water  in  them  and  not  hot    (140,  145.) 

O.  Clothing  and  textile  manuflEM^tares.— Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
the  manufacture  of  textiles;  that  wages  are  a  great  deal  higher  and  the  conditions  of 
life  better.  The  poor  foreign  sweat-shop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are 
poor  sewers.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  the  making  of  shirts  than  in  the  making  of 
shirtings,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better,  and  the  girls  work  under  better  con- 
ditions.   (541. ) 
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TRUSTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS. 


Atlanta,  (Sa.,  Marrh  ^f),  mx), 

TESTnCOHY  OF  JACK  J.  SPALDDTO,  EStt., 

IxMinfer,  AUatUa,  Ga. 

The  sabcommiflpion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  OommiBPion  met  at  the  Kiniliall 
Hotel  at  9.25  a.  ni.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Jack  J.  Ki)al<iinj?,  fW}.,  lawyer,  l)eing 
duly  sworn,  testified  an  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth).  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  secretary? — A.  Ja<'k  J. 
Spalding. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence. — A.  This  city. 

Q.  And  ^our  occupation. — A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  to  be  examined  on  the  Bubje<'t  of  trusts.  If  you  have  a  state- 
ment to  make  to  the  commission  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,'and  we  will  atik 
you  questions  later. — A.  I  have  not  prepared  any. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  our  syllabuS? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  written  statement.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  particular  pnases  of  this  subject  that  you  wante<i  to  develoj)  would 
be  asked  about,  but  I  have  some  views  on  that  subject  that  I  can  express  in  a  rather 
disjointed  manner. 

Q.  Do  you  think  trusts  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  this  country? — A.  Y«<;  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  over  any  plan  by  which  the  evil  in  them  couhl  l)e  curbed, 
while  the  good,  if  there  is  anv  good,  could  Ije  preserved? — A.  Well,  yen. 

Q.  Will  you  give  ua  that  plan?  I  suppose  you  recognize  the  fact  that  trusts  have 
come  to  stay,  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

(No  response  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  witness  to 
state  why  he  believes  them  to  be  injurious? 

CAUSES    AND    EFFECTS   OF  TRC8TS. 

Q.  (Mr.  Smyth.  )  Please  state  why  you  believe  them  to  be  injurious. — A.  My  idea  is 
that  tne  ^neral  term  " trust''  is  a  sort  of  indifferent  term,  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
trust  my  idea  is  that  we  refer  merely  to  combinations  and  pools  that  result  in  snuff- 
ing out  competition.  I  think  people  look  on  it  in  the  same  way,  and  the  effect  on 
the  public  is  just  the  same,  whatever  machinery  is  used,  when  tlmt  result  is  brought 
about.  Furthermore,  trusts  are  rather  a  manifestation  and  effect  than  a  cause.  I 
think  that  trusts  arise  from  the  legislation  that  h&a  been  enacted  by  the  dominant 
party  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty -five  years;  that  the  effect  of  the  protective 
tariff  and  the  centralized  legislation  that  has  been  enacteil  has  l>een  inevitably  to 
produce  trusts,  and  that  they  are  the  natural,  logical  outgrowth  of  that  underlying 
cause.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have  come  to  stay.  It  is  because  the  cause 
under  them  inevitably  and  logically  produces  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  comes  from  national  legislation?— A.  National  lej?- 
islation.  I  do  not  believe  the  States  could  do  anything  to  suppress  them;  I  l)elieve 
all  these  efforts  of  the  State  lej^islatures  to  legislate  are  hurtful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  that  of  the  antitrust  laws  like  those  of 
Texas?— A.  Yes;  I  l)elieve  they  are  hurtful.  The  tariff  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
trusts.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  Ck>ngress  under  the  interstate-commerce 
clause  is  another  cause.  I  think  tnat  the  combination  of  the  railroads  in  this  country 
is  just  as  inevitable  and  logical  a^  anything  that  has  ever  transpired.  When  the 
interstate-commerce  law  w^a«  establi-shed  their  combination  began,  and  a  great  many 
others  of  these  enterprises  come  from  the  same  cause.  Now,  I  think  thev  are  hurt- 
ful, because  they  snuff  out  individual  effort.  They  deprive  an  indivicfual  of  the 
opjKjrtunity  of  rising.  Combination  destroys  comix»tition  and  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  parties  in  control  of  the  tnist  to  put  up  prices  extortionately.  It  is  a  natural 
thing  lor  a  ir.an  to  charge  all  he  can  get.  As  long  as  he  is  protected  bv  any  combi- 
nation or  any  law  iK'hind  it  that  allows  him  to  chai^,  he  will  charge.  Voutake  the 
Wctstern  Union  Telegraph;  see  what  the  long-distance  telephone  nas  come  to.  Or 
take  any  of  the  different  "onsinesHt^s.  Take  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country'  We  see  them  pelling  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  at  far  cheajier 
prices  than  to  our  own  }h»o])!o,  because  they  an»  ])rotecte(l  here  at  home. 

Q.  Does  not  that,  however,  add  to  their  business  output,  and  in  that  wajr  give 
employment 
even  i 
country^ 
t>y  making  us  pay  an  enhanced  price  1 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  direct  result — the  advancement  in  work  and  the  employment  of 
a  great  many  people? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  warrant  in  law  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  any  such  legislation.  I  think  when  you  do  that  you  take  money 
unjustly  out  of  one  luan'n  pot^ket  and  put  it  into  that  of  another,  without  any  war- 
rant in  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  the  trusts  have  advance<l  prices?  The  com- 
mission will  Ih^  glad  to  know  if  you  have  any  information  of  that  kind. — ^A,  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  say  that  you  know  directly  that  the  trusts  did  it.  I  might  reply  by 
asking  if  you  know  anything  in  this  country  under  the  control  of  trusts  of  which  the 
l)ri(vs  have  not  gone  up,  unlei?s,  perhaps,  cotton.  1  suppose  you  know  that  in  mill 
machinerv  there  is  a  pool.  You  can  not  say  it  is  a  trust.  There  is  a  combination; 
I  think  they  have  a  nxeil  price  they  sell  at.  They  are  protected  bv  an  enormous 
tariff. 

Q.  The  raw  material  that  is  use<l  in  all  these  prcKluctions  han  advanced  very  mate- 
rially?—A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  benefit  of  labor,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  tnie;  but  then  at  the  same 
time  they  are  selling  abroa<l,  shipjnng  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  England  and 
Germany.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Sol  Ilaas  the  other  day  about  this  matter.  He 
is  in  the  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Conijmny. 

Q.  Birmingham,  Ala.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  advance  in  price  is  a  l)enefit  to  the  community 
at  large? — A.  Well,  yes;  if  it  is  a  general  advance  in  prices,  I  think  it  is  a  l>enefit. 

Q.  Has  not,  with  this  a<lvaiice  in  prices,  come  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  I  do  not 
think  an  advance  corresponding  to  the  a<lvan(;e  in  prices.  I  tliink  that  the  wages 
have  advanced  less  in  proportion  than  the  material. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  stated  the  effects,  as  you  think,  of  trusts,  can  you  suggest  a 
reined  V? 

Q.  (By  ;Mr.  RATriiFORi). )  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  are  the  trusts  purely  an  Ameri- 
can institution? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  liave  developed. 

Q.  They  exist  in  foreign  countries,  do  they  not? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  if  tariff  legislation  has  produced  trusts  in  our  country,  what  has  produced 
them  in  England? — A.  I  have  not  studied  that  especially;  but  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency in  monarchical  governments  to  concentrate  and  combine  everything.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  that — that  we  are  patterning  after  the  English  Government. 

Q.  W^hat  States  in  our  own  country  afford  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  oigan- 
ization  of  tnists? — A.  You  mean  under  the  general  State  laws? 

Mr.  RATcnFORi).  Yes. 

A.  I  think  Delaware,  West  Vii^j^inia,  and  New  Jersey. 

Q.  New  Jersey? — A.  They  are  advertising.  I  get  advertisements  every  few  days 
holding  out  the  briUiant  advantages  of  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  mean  in  getting  a  charter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  charter  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  other  States? — A.  Yes;  they  send  out 
circulars  stating  that  they  are  more  liberal  than  other  States  are — clo  anything;  no 
regulations,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  yoa  make  suggestions  I  hope  that  jron  will  take 
np  that  phase  of  it  as  to  uniform  legislation  hy  the  States  or  national  legislation  look- 
ing to  equality. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Have  you  looked  into  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  tnese  trusts — whether  we  are  nhut  up  to  state  remedies  or  may  employ  national 
remedies,  or  both,  taking  it  for  granted  that  trusts  originate  under  State  charters— State 
franchisee? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  national  question.  I  do  not  believe  the  States  are 
ping  to  do  any  TOod  in  handling  it.  The  fact  i»,  I  believe  they  do  harm,  because  it 
IS  not  uniform.  ¥  ou  have  one  set  of  laws  in  one  State  and  another  set  in  another  State, 
and  here  all  the  arteries  and  means  of  commerce  are,  you  might  say,  wiping  out  State 
lines.  The  railroads  do  not  stop  at  State  lines,  nor  the  telegranh  lines,  nor  any  of 
the  avenues  of  commerce,  and  it  produces  an  irritating  local  condition  in  spots  if  you 
undertake  to  deal  with  a  question  from  a  local  Htanopoint  which  is  national  in  its 
nature.  I  believe  the  remedy  has  to  be  like  the  evil.  It  is  a  national  evil,  and  I 
believe  the  remedy  will  have  to  be  a  national  remedy. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  cause  of  trusts,  do  vou  remember  the  origin  (if  the  first  in  the 
United  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  most  successful  one,  and  the  one 
referred  to  mostly,  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  sugar  trust? — A.  I  have  read  the  decisions  on 
it;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  steel  trust? — A.  The  trouble  about  the  sugar  trust — that  is  an  illustra^ 
tion  of  it;  the  law  in  New  York  declared  that  illegal,  but  in  the  strict  statement,  the 
sugar  trust  is  not  a  trust;  it  has  just  formed  a  great  combination.  I  do  not  tnink 
these  things  are  going  to  be  remedied  by  merely  putting  a  reniedv  to  the  technical 
thing  we  call  a  trust.  Pools,  combinations,  and  centralization,  anything  that  enables 
a  man  to  suppress  comjjetition  and  to  monopolize;  that  ia  where  the  evil  conies  from — 
suppression  of  competition  and  monopoly. 

RELATION   OP  THB  TABIFF  TO  TRU8TH. 

Q.  As  I  referred  to  the  remedy,  you  were  giving  an  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
Smyth — how  trusts  originated,  what  induced  them,  and  what  supported  them.  I 
thought  you  meant  the  tariff  question? — A.  That  is  correct.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
fruitral  soorce  of  all  of  them.  Give  a  man  a  bounty  or  protection  on  his  industry — 
that  has  been  justified  for  building  an  industry  and  enabling  that  uihii  to  get  on  his 
feet.    That  is  the  way  it  started. 

Q.  Really,  is  not  this  true,  that  the  protective  tariff,  given  to  different  industries  of 
the  country,  creates  a  large  margin  for  profits  on  that  particular  line  of  goods  that 
they  manu^u^ure  or  produce;  then  that  margin  brings  into  the  field  such  a  number 
of  plants  or  enterprises  on  that  line  that  they  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity  to 
combine  to  get  rid  of  competition? — A.  Well,  it  just  comes  back  to  this :  Whenever 
the  output  gets  to  a  point  where  they  are  competing  with  one  another  they  are  going 
to  get  together  and  pool  and  combine  and  create  a  trust  in  order  to  reap  the  profit 
that  this  tariff  gives. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  you  take  that  position,  if  the  United  States  Grovemment  should 
withdraw  the  protection  from  the  raw  material,  and  from  the  manufactured  product 
of  any  of  our  monopolies,  corporations,  or  trusts,  how  would  that  affect  that  trust? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  regulate  it. 

Q.  Would  it  regulate  it  by  home  competition,  or  foreign,  or  both? — ^A.  Both.  If 
they  are  able  to  sell  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  they  don't  need  that  protec- 
tion any  longer,  and  it  would  certainly  break  up  monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  How  would  it  affect  the  Standard  Oil  CJompany,  of  which 
you  speak? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  its  affecting  them.  They  are  set  out  as  a 
sample  of  monopolies. 

Q.  Removing  all  the  tariff,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  protection  under  it,  would 
not  necessarily 

A.  (Interruj^ting.)  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.^  Remove  that  evil? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  anthracite  coal  trust? — A.  I  think  the  effe<'t  would  be 
right  smart 

Q.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  anthracite  coal? — A.  No;  but  there  is  a  taiiff  on  the  other  coal, 
and  the  use  of  other  coals  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  any  similar  production.  If 
you  take  the  tariff  off  coal  and  let  these  island  coals  come  in,  I  think  it  will  affect  it. 

Q.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  anthracite  coal  is  free.  How  will  it  affect  the 
ice  trust? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  that  unless  it  affects  the  machinery,  per- 
haps, the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

Q.  In  short,  would  it  afford  a  remedy  in  any  case  in  which  the  products  of  the 
trust  come  in  free? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  unless  it  should  affect  the  machinery 
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with  which  it  is  manufactured.  In  addition  to  that,  when  you  try  to  regulate  them 
there  must  be  a  national  law,  and  we  want  it  fixed  so  they  can  not  cross  the  State 
line.  Pass  an  act  by  Congress  just  like  the  one  which  broke  up  the  lottery,  provid- 
ing that  they  shall  not  use  the  mails;  like  the  law  saying  that  they  shall  not  use  the 
express  companies  in  shipping  obscene  literature.  Pass  a  law  that  they  shall  not 
ship  over  State  lines,  and  you  will  reach  something  then  that  will  be  uniform  all  over 
the  country.  One  State  may  pass  a  law,  but  that  doesn't  amount  to  anything;  they 
can  circumvent  that.  One  State  will  pass  a  law  about  oils,  and  another  paas  another, 
and  they  just  put  their  plant  right  over  the  State  line. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Do  you  think  that  would  bt^  a  good  measure?— 
A.  I  tnink  it  is  the  legal  way  to  regulate  it. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  trusts  can  be  formed  without  any  protection  from  import 
duties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  only  meant  a  while  ago  that,  as  a  rule  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
grew  out  of  protection? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  there  are  several  that  are  not  protected — ^and  trusts  can  be  formed  without 
a  protective  tariff  to  aid  them? — A.  It  goes  back  to  what  I  said  a  while  ago.  You 
define  technically  a  trust;  that  is  not  the  form  of  all  combinations  and  monopolies; 
that  iH  where  the  trouble  is. 

Q.  Well,  when  seeking  remedies,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  know  whether  a  protective  tariff  bolsters,  perpetuates,  or  stimulates  trusts. 
If  so,  then  we  have  only  half  a  remedy,  for,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  there  are 
trusts  in  the  United  States  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  tariff.  Then  we  want  to 
know  the  remedy  for  them.  You  see  the  trouble  the  United  States  Congress  has  is 
that  they  have  to  find  out  all  that  stimulates  combinations? — A.  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  all  the  results  of  combinations  are  necessarily  evil.  1  think  they  have 
their  attendant  beneficent  effects.  They  are  not  wholly  an  unmitigated  evil.  While 
the  trust  crushes  out  the  individual  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  these  people  to 
oppress  by  raising  prices,  at  the  same  time  it  economizes  production,  and  sometimes 
reduces  prices — when  it  wants  to;  but  it  doesn't  leave  it  to  competition  and  trade 
and  commerce  to  regulate  the  price.     It  leaves  it  to  the  will  of  the  combination. 

Q.  Is  not  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  combinations  and  trusts,  these  large  monopo- 
lii's,  their  influence  in  both  State  and  national  legislation,  which  is  used  to  twist  and 
w^arp  everything  in  their  direction? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  question 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  inducements  offered  to  trusts 
and  combinations  by  the  States  which  you  have  named,  in  the  way  of  liberal  char- 
ters, etc.,  have  done  more  to  organize  and  build  them  up  than  any  other  one  thing? — 
A.  Well,  I  hardly  think  that.  I  think  that  has  been  auxiliary  to  it;  but,  as  I  say, 
they  are  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  If  those  States  had  not  done  that  they  would 
have  gone  together  and  forme<l  one  big  corporation  just  as  the  sugar  trust  did,  after 
it  was  declared  that  the  trust  was  illegal. 

Q.  We  have  more  trusts  organized,  have  we  not,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  than  in  all  of  the  other  States  combined? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  if  tariff  legislation,  which  is  national  in  its  effect,  is  the  sole  cause,  or  even 
the  principal  cause,  for  the  existence  of  the  trust,  why  is  it  that  they  are  not  organ- 
ized in  other  States? — A.  Because  those  States  give  the  most  liberal  charters.  If 
those  States  did  not  give  the  most  liberal  charters,  they  would  go  to  the  next  State, 
but  thev  would  be  organized  just  the  same.  They  are  going  to  go  where  they  can 
get  the  best  charter  and  the  easiest  terms. 

FORBID    INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    IN    TRUST    PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Will  you  explain  more  fully  your  plan  of  checking  the  trans- 
portation over  the  State  line  of  the  products  of  trusts?  Give  us  a  more  practical 
plan. — A.  Make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  transport  from  one  State  into  another,  or  to 
conduct  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  trusts;  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  transportation  company  to  handle  them  in  interstate  commerce. 

Q.  Suppose  then*  was  one  trust  or  combination  that  controlled  exclusively  the 
production  of  any  one  article.  You  would  have  that  onl^  in  the  State  in  which  it  was 
manufactured  and  prohibit  its  transportation? — A.  I  think  if  we  broke  the  trust  up 
and  prohibited  the  product  from  going  into  any  other  State  there  would  very  s<x)n 
be  somebofly  manufacturing  and  supplying  that  article,  or  something  that  would  take 
the  place  of  it,  in  a  legitimate  way.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  say  that,  because 
a  man  is  doing  an  illegitimate  thing,  if  you  stop  him  it  is  going  to  stop  all  in  that 
business.  If  you  stop  him  in  the  State  somelx)dy  else  will  start  up  and  do  the  busi- 
ness in  a  legal*  way.    The  reason  they  do  not  do  it  now  is  because  tnese  combinations 
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or  tnij*t*8  or  pixjls  are  in  power.  AVhenev(*r  a  man  findn  it  to  hiM  advantaK^^  to  make 
his  businesH  a  pool  then  8omebo<ly  elne  nhould  po  into  it  in  a  lo<ral  way. 

Q.  They  could  eva<le  your  plan  by  liuihling  a  plant  in  every  State' and  Huoplyinj? 
the  want8  in  that  State. — A.  That  would  do  away  with  a  jn'eat  many  of  the  onennive 
featureH  of  trusts  and  combinationn. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  it  would  do  away  with  centralization  of  the  thing.  It  would 
disseminate  it  and  make  the  truHt  maintain  a  plant  and  Heparate  organization  in  eiu'h 
State. 

Q.  The  testimony  before  the  commiFPion  in  reference  to  a  number  of  these  organi- 
zationH  \n  that  they  are  Him{)ly  com>)ination.«<  of  ownership  of  plantfl  which  are  widely 
gcattereti. — A.  Ven;  and  a  grfeat  many  of  the  plant>4  nhut  up.  And,  as  the  combina- 
tion erows,  thev  shut  them  up  more  than  ever,  and  concentrate  them  wherever  they 
can  do  the  work  the  cheai)eHt. 

Q.  Still,  if  they  can  establif^h  one  in  each  State  to  l)eat  the  law  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  law  would  })e  powerless  to  prevent  the  continuation  and  existence  of  the  tnint. — 
A.  Should  they  go  on  and  keep  up  the  trust  then  the  State  law  will  regulate  it. 
You  forbid  them  to  go  acro.*«  the  State  line;  then  the  State  can  come  in  and  regulate 
them. 

Q.  Can  a  State  r^^late  a  corporation  that  is  chartered  in  another  State? — A.  No, 
sir;  but  it  can  say  that  a  cor|X)ration  chartered  in  any  other  State  can  not  do  business 
in  that  State  except  in  a  certain  way.  It  can  \ye  regulate<^l  inside  the  State.  The 
trouble  now  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  interstate,  and  there  is  no  regulation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  a  State,  inde|)endently  of  Congressional 
act,  tax  the  products  of  another  State  crossing  State  lines? — A.  The  courts  have 
always  enjoine<i  them  from  doing  that. 

Q.'Now,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  a  State  jxjrmission  to  put  a  tax 
on  products  of  those  combinations  when  they  cross  from  one  State  into  anotlier — is 
that  your  idea? — A.  No;  my  idea  is  to  rt»gulate  them  so  that  a  man  who  makcw  one 
of  these  articles  that  is  prohibited  can  not  ship  it  from  one  State  to  another,  jut^t  an 
the  law  says  that  he  shall  not  sell  lottery  tickets  or  send  them  through  the  mail,  or 
send  obscene  literature  by  express  or  through  the  mail. 

LBC4AL   REGULATION   OF   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Under  the  operation  of  the  trust  is  it  not  possible,  and, 
in  fact,  IS  it  not  practice<l,  if  comj^tition  exists — for  instance,  take  oil,  if  ynu  will — 
might  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cut  prices  below  the  cost  of  pnKluctioii  within 
a  particular  territory  and  at  the  same  time  advance  prices  in  10,  20,  or  30  citit*s  of 
this  Union?  That  is  ))ossible  under  the  o|)eration  of  the  trust;  and  do  you  l)elieve  it 
is  sometimes  practiced  to  drive  out  competition? — A.  I  have  no  j>ersonal  knowledge 
that  that  has  oeen  done.     I  see  it  state<l  in  the  diw^ussion  of  the  matter. 

Q.  What  I  should  like  vour  opinion  on  is  this:  Inasmuch  as  we  have  legislation 
looking  to  regulation  of  t^e  affairs  of  railways  to  some  extent,  and  as  rates  are 
fixed  beyond  which  the  companies  can  not  go,  do  you  or  do  you  not  Wieve  that 
legislation  looking  to  unifonn  prices  in  the  producrta  of  the  trusts— uniform  in  ( Jeorgia 
as  well  as  in  California  or  New  York,  and  in  every  State  in  this  Unicm — with  the 
freight  added  to  these  prices,  is  possible  or  practicable? — A.  Well,  that  would  l)e 
goiiig  a  long  way,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if,  from  a  governmental  standjK)int,  you  ought 
not  to  go  farther  than  to  forbid  any  man  to  put  the  price  below  what  is  a  legitimate, 
fair  price,  in  order  to  destroy  competition,  just  as  you  would  forbid  him  to  put  it  up 
to  extort  money  from  the  people. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man,  or  combination  of  men,  should  not  sell  their 
products  to  one  man  as  cheap  as  to  another? — A.  Well,  that  is  going  into  a  pretty 
wide  field,  you  know,  to  regulate  a  man's  right  to  contract,  to  dispatch  his  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  going  pretty  far;  it  is  paternal  to  say  I  will  put  a  price  on  what  you  sell, 
when  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  public  corporation. 

Q.  If  we  have  a  radicsd  evil  we  sometimes  need  a  radical  remedy,  do  we  not? — A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  It  18  not  going  any  farther  than  trusts  are  going  to-day,  is  it? — A.  Well,  not 
much  farther  than  what  is  charged  against  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
doing  such  a  wrong  that  it  would  warrant  us  inf  doing  something  which  would  bring 
in  a  trail  of  evils  upon  lis,  evils  that  would  soon  follow  paternalism  in  all  forms  and 
departments. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  practical  to  enact  national  legislation  that  would  regulate 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  can  forbid  any  trust,  combination,  pool, 
or  monopoly  to  put  prices  down  to  destroy  competition. 

Q.  Or  put  them  up  to  anoint  of  extortion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  l>o  you  believe  the  States  can  do  this  without 
national  legislation? — A.  I  do  not 
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Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Texas  law  that  was  sustained  a  day  or  two  ago  by 
the  courtH? — A.  Ye^;  I  have  studied  those  laws  and  the  Arkansas  law. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Was  that  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  law,  do  you  think?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  (luestion,  vou  think,  is  still  open? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  As  to  the  constitutionality? — A.  Yes,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  get 
any  practical  results  from  State  legislation.  I  think  it  is  hurtful  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

SUNDRY    LEGAL  REGULATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  recommend  open  books  and 
publicity  to  the  largest  possible  extent? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  preliminary  report  of  the  commission  on  that  line? — A.  No, 
air;  I  have  not  read  it.  i  read  the  address  of  this  college  president,  Hadley.  I  read 
his  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  commission  has  made  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress 
on  the  question  of  trusts,  and  submitted  the  testimony  taken. — A.  1  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  that. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  would  like  to  see  it  before  finishing  your 
testimony,  to  see  whether  you  could  corroborate  our  testimony? — ^A.  1  should  like 
to  see  it;'  yes. 

(Here  the  witness  examined  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  report  referred  to. ) 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  it.  You  notice  tnat  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission takes  the  ground  that  there  are  good  results  from  these  trusts.  We  do  not 
deny  thi.*<.  And  there  are  evils,  and  we  recommend  that  the  evils  be  checked  or  got 
rid  of.  AVhat  should  you  say  about  the  powers  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  these  combines  or  corporations?  You  understand  that 
we  have  to  use  these  words  interchangeably,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  orieinally 
organized  an  trusts  or  combines,  and  now  they  have  all  been  reorganized  under  the 
term  corporation — nearly  all  of  them.  Now,  now  can  the  United  States  Government 
reach  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  so  as  to  prohibit  these  almost  unlimited 
priWleges  granted  by  it  to  the  corporations  or  combines,  if  we  deny  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States  to  regulate  them? — A.  I  think  we  t^n  reach  it 
in  the  way  I  have  said.  Take  the  recommendations  that  you  have  made  as  to  how 
corporations  should  be  formed.  I  do  not  think  you  have  the  right  to  go  into  a  State 
and  say  that  they  shall  not  be  incorporated  except  in  the  way  you  recommend,  but 
you  can  say  that  when  that  company  is  incorporated  in  any  other  way  it  shall  not 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  and  shall  not  send  its  goods  across  State  lines,  and 
transportation  companies  shall  not  haul  them. 

Q.  Then  you  Mieve  that  the  United  States  Government,  while  it  can  not  under 
the  Constitution  prevent  the  organization  of  trusts  in  a  State,  can  lay  down  the 
methml,  the  modus  oi)erandi,  by  which  they  shall  proceed,  and  if  the  State  over- 
rides that,  it  cran  stop  them  at  the  State  line. — A.  That  is  my  idea.  That  matter  of 
the  organization  brings  up  another  branch  of  this  subject  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
"greatest  evils  connected  with  it;  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  trusts  are  capital- 
ized. I  think  we  are  in  the  way,  in  this  country',  of  one  of  the  worst  panics  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  These  trusts  capitalize  everything  on  the  basis  of  its  earning 
capacity,  without  regard  to  the  substance  behind  it,  and  whenever  the  earning 
capacity  is  gone  a  collapse  will  come,  and  we  shall  see  the  worst  panic  we  have  ever 
seen  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  about  the  basis  of  capitalization?— A.  I  think  your 
suggestions  are  good  ones  if  you  put  something  benind  that  to  make  it  efficient 
While  you  can  not  dictate  to  the  States  that  they  can  not  form  corporations  on  any 
other  basis,  you  can  say  that  corporations  shall  not  engage  in  interstate  commerce  if 
they  do  not  do  those  things.     Do  not  let  them  ship  their  goods  acroBS  the  State  lines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Could  you  go  further  and  say  not  only  that, 
but  that 'they  shall  not  list  their  stock  for  public  sale?— A.  I  think  you  can  regularly 
do  it  in  any  way  in  the  world  as  long  as  you  keep  within  the  scope  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  1  think,  for  instance,  tnat  this  State  can 
incorporate  any  kind  of  a  company  it  wants  to,  if  it  was  not  to  do  any  positive  crime; 
but  you  can  say  that  it  must  not  do  business  in  any  other  State;  not  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

public  corporations  and  private  corporations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  One  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  I  believe,  is  the  provision  against  discriminations  in  freights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Freight  transportation  is  tne  only  thing  the  railroads  nave  to  sell.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  make  the  price  uniform  to  all  who  use  it,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  On  the  same  principle,  why  should  discrimination  not  l)e  prevented  in  the 
matter  of  selling  the  produce  of  a  trust? — A,  The  difference  is  this:  The  railroad 
companv  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  in  in  ite  cHsemv  a  monopoly,  liecause  vou 
can  not  nave  two  railroads  running  alongside  one  another.  It  dim'harjfes  puhlic 
functions,  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  neize  its  right  of  way,  and  it  is  a  public 
corporation  as  distinguished  from  a  private  Cdri^oration;  and  it  has  always  been 
sound  law  that  you  could  regulate  jmolic  corporations  in  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  not  regulate  private  corporations.  There  is  the  trouble.  *  You  have  got  to  go 
back,  not  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  alx>ut  railroads,  but  to  the  interstate-i'oni- 
n^erce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  juriwliction  over  all  matters 
of  interstate  commerce,  whether  railroad  interetate  commerct?  or  any  other.  Tliat 
is  where  the  power  is,  I  think. 

Q.  I  should  like  you  to  point  out  the  differences,  briefly,  iK'tween  the  franchise  of 
a  railroad  company  and  the  franchise  of  a  tnist.  They  lioth  originally  belonged  to 
the  public,  an<i  even  though  the  railroa«l  in  now  callcif  a  public  institution,  in  it  not 
a  fact  that  it  is  controlled  for  private  gain  and  that  it  is  only  public  in  name?— .V.  The 
radical  difference  between  a  railroad  corporation  and  a  cori)ornte  trust  or  combina- 
tion is  that  when  you  incorporate  a  railniad  y.>ii  fix  the  places  to  which  and  iKitween 
which  it  is  to  go.  You  jjive  it  a  monopoly  along  its  right  of  way  between  those 
places.  You  give  it  the  right  to  go  and  take  a  man's  land  away  from  him  whether 
ne  wants  to  sell  it  or  not,  and  condemn  it  to  public  use,  because  that  railroad  has  to 
diiKtharge  a  part  of  the  public  fmictions,  in  providing  highways  for  the  iK»ople  to 
travel  over.     When  you  incorporate  incUistrial  enterprises  you  do  not  give  them 

Sower  to  take  a  man's  property  away  from  him;  you  do  not  say  that  they  sliall  con- 
uct  their  business  one  way  or  the  other  wav.  i  ou  allow  them  to  gt»t  rid  of  indi- 
vidual liability,  to  aggregate  their  capital,  and  conduct  the  enterprise  without  invest- 
ing it  with  any  of  these  quasi-public  powers  or  functions.  And  there  has  always 
been  in  the  decisions  a  wide  distinction  l)etween  a  company  that  has  thest*  jwwers 
and  one  that  has  the  ordinary  commercial  jwwers. 

Q.  Are  there  not  certain  restrictions,  certain  consiilerations  asktMl  from  the  rail- 
roa<l  company  in  return  for  these  things,  anion.u:  whicli  is  that  dipt^imi nation  shall 
n^t  be  practiced? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  regulate  railroads. 

Q.  Have  they  in  a  general  way  observe<l  these  restrictions? — A.  1  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  about  that.     I  think  there  is  less  discrimination  now. 

Q.  Is  it  your  l)elief  that  discrimination  has  lx*en  pnicticiHl? — A.  Yt's,  sir;  but  that 
there  is  less  of  it  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  I  understand  you  make  this  l)road  distinction 
between^  public  franchise  where  the  private  interests  of  the  parties  are  connectt»d 
with  public  interests,  where  the  Government  can  regulate  without  any  (juestion,  and 
industrial  orjjanizations  having?  no  jmblic  ends  to  serve  or  conserve.  '  The  difficulty 
is  in  controlling  these.  That  is  the  distinction  you  make? — A.  The  difficulty  arises 
under  your  legal  right  to  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  I  believe  the  witness,  from  the  tenor  of  his  testimony, 
though  he  has  not  perhaps  stated  it  directly,  has  given  the  impression  that  they  are 
both  equally  affectmg  the  public. 

Representative  Livingston.  Seriously? 

Mr.  Ratcupohd.  Yes;  seriously  affecting  the  public. 

Representative  Livingston.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  (luestion  that  we  are  after 
is  to  know  whether  we  have  any  control  over  them.  We  know  that  we  have  control 
over  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Manipulation  of  prices  affects  the  public,  does  it  not,  as 
much  as'discrimination  in  freight  rates? — A.  0,  yes;  I  was  not  saying  that  one  ought 
to  be  pennitted  to  go  unregulated  more  than  another.  I  was  merely  attempting  to 
draw  a  distinction  in  your  power  to  regulate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  j)ower  of 
Congress  to  control  matters  of  interstate  commerce?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  enact  laws  touching  matters  of  interstate  commerc^e? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  so.     That  lias  l>een  thoroughly  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

national  control  necessary. 

Representative  Livingston  (reatling  from  Commission's  preliminary  report). 
"That  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  or  industrial  combination,  all 
powers  granted  to  directors  and  officers  thereof,  and  all  limitations  upon  them  or 
upon  the -rights  or  powers  of  the  members,  should  be  required  to  be  exprcvssed  in  the 
certificate  oi  incorporation,  which  instrument  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
investor." 

A.  Yes;  thatisagoo<l — a  salutary  provision.  The  point  I  made  was  this:  You 
make  that  recommendation.    Now,  suppose^  every  State  adopted  it  except  one  State — 
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what  are  you  goinjj  to  do  with  that  State  if  it  does  not  do  it?  My  idea  is,  vou  want 
to  make  such  provisioiiH  that  if  cx)rporatioiis  do  not  do  it  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

Q.  I  think  the  criticism  is  well  taken  in  that  connection.  I  can  see  how  our  rec- 
o  nmendations  as  to  State  control  will  fall  through  in  case  one  or  two  States  fail  to 
o  )serve  or  enact.  Then  we  should  have  to  fall  b^k  on  the  national  remedy  at  last, 
and  your  idea  is  that  w^e  had  better  take  the  national  remedy  and  be  done  with  it? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  You  think  national  remedies  should  l)e  provided,  even 
if  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  necessary? — A.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  do 
it.  I  believe  we  have  pretty  full  powern  under  the  interstate-<-ommerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  mvself. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  discussing  the  sweating  system — national  legislation  to 
prevent  that  evil,  a  year  ago — the  same  question  came  up,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  handle  the  subject  by  legislation  touching 
interstate  commerce,  and  covering  articles  manufactuml  by  tnwts.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  Constitution  could  be  extended  to  that,  could  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinooton.  )  Would  you  suggest  that  we  constitute  a  board 
similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  to  back  that  enactment  that  you 
suggest  or  see  that  it  is  properly  executed?  Would  it  be  necessary? — A.  Frankly, 
that  is  something  I  have  not  had  my  attention  called  to  or  devoted  enough  thought 
to  to  make  my  views  worth  anything. 

Q.  You  understand  that  a  law  without  somebody  to  enforce  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything? — A.  You  would  have  to  provide  the  machinery  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Somebody  suggested  that  the  Attorney-General  could  have  the  law  execute! 
t'.irough  the  district  attorneys  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country;  but  suppose 
it  is  developed  that  he  has  already  more  than  he  can  do  on  that  line? — A.  Of  course, 
if  you  pa.«s  any  law  that  is  not  enforced  it  is  really  worse  than  if  you  had  not  passed 
it.  You  want  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  the  law  out,  and  test  it 
and  see  whether  it  will  correct  the  evil  or  not. 

Q.  Would  it  Ije  practicable,  if  that  enactment  should  be  made,  to  put  it  in  the 
liands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  As  I  say,  1  have  not  thought 
enough  about  it  to  know  just  what  machinery  should  be  put  in  motion  to  carry  out 
the  law.  My  opinion  would  be  worth  little  on  the  subject  without  more  investiga- 
tion and  thought. 

Q.  With  the  power  trusts  have  in  this  country,  you  understand,  they  would  oppose 
and  probably  thwart  any  ordinary  legislation  that  Congress  might  enact,  unless  tnere 
was  somebody  behind  it  to  prosecute  it  unequivocally  and  unhesitatingly. — A.  I 
think  they  have  sufficient  strength  now  to  make  a  pretty  stiff  fight.  They  will  not 
lay  down  their  guns  simply  for  the  asking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  would  advocate  a  resort  to  the  taxing  power?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  would  advocate  anything  you  have  the  constitutional  right  to  regulate 
this  thing  by,  under  the  interstate-commerce  power  or  the  taxing  power. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  MONEY   MABKET. 

Q.  Publicity  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes? — A.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  big  protection 
to  the  investor  and  the  public. 

Q.  A  great  protection  against  financial  panics? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  worse  evils  that  is  going  to  come  from  trusts.  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  com- 
pilation of  the  capitalization  of  these  things. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  led 
up  to  tlie  100-per-cent  money  40  or  60  days  ago  in  Wall  street? — A.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  that  place.  I  have  heard  two  or  three  reasons  given.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  know  the  true  one. 

Q.  They  can  do  that,  can  they — ^the  combines? — A.  I  have  the  authority  of  no  less 
a  person  than  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  said  60  years  ago  that  they  would  do  it.  That 
is  tlie  worst  corner  they  could  effect. — ^a  corner  on  money. 

Q.  If  they  have  that  power,  what  is  left  in  the  United  States  that  they  can  not 
do? — A.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  left.  That  is  a  broad  question.  There  is  a  great  deal 
left  that  they  can  not  do. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  they  catch  us  with  our  Treasury  depleted — it  is  now  full ;  but 
suppose  we  were  down  to  the  bottom  and  about  ready  to  issue  bonds  to  replenish  the 
Treasur}^ — the  gold  reserve — and  suppose  they  stepped  in,  with  no  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  throw  11,000,000  or  $2,000,000  into  Wall  street  to 
save  the  country,  as  he  did  recently,  what  would  become  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  people? — A,  It  would  pinch  them  pretty  liard. 
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Q.  They  have  the  power  to  bankrupt  the  Government?— A.  They  wdiiUl  make  it 
pav  a  pretty  good  price  to  be  let  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  do  not  undenitand  that  power  is  used  >»y  the  tnwt?— 
A.  No,  sir,  and  no  legislation  against  trusts  would  reach  that 

Q.  Your  remedy  as  to  interstate-comroerce  restrictions  would  not  reach  the  c-omer- 
ing  of  money? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  cornering  of  money  is  done  by  any  corporation, 
like  the  oil  trust?— A.  No  industrial  trusts. 

Q.  The  monej*  trust  is  not  chartered  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  usually  fixed  up  in 

Q.  (Interruption  by  Senator  Kyle.  )  It  is  a  sort  of  silent  understanding  among  the 
men  that  have  the  money?— A.  Yes. 

COMBINATION   GENERALLY. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  trust  in  everv  village  of  the  lTnite<I  States?  Among  the  Atlanta 
grocers  is  there  not  a  pretty  goo<l  trust?— A.  It  is  as  I  tell  you.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  times  in  our  country  is  toward  centralization,  and  it  brings  these  things  to  the 
surface  like  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  bar  association? — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  a  fee  bill? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  less  coo})eration  among  the  lawyerH 
than  among'any  other  class  in  the  country. 

Q.  The  physicians  have  a  fee  bill,  have  they  not? — A.  I  believe  they  hav<'.  They 
have  a  more  compact  organization  than  the  lawyers. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  in  my  town  the  butchers  get  around  and  talk  the  matter  over, 
and  you  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  meat.  It  is  a  trust,  but  effec»te<I  by  a  silent 
understanding  between  them. — A.  The  trouble  a\xmt  these  agreements  is,  it  is  not 
the  fellows  in  the  same  town.  For  instance,  the  pipe  companies  all  over  the  United 
States — you  send  bids  out  to  everv  single  pipe  company  in  the  Unite<l  States.  Some 
are  closer  than  others,  and  have  tlie  right  to  sell  cheaper  goods;  the  freight  rates  are 
less,  and  nuiny  other  things.  Some  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper,  but  you  can  not  get 
these  rates.  They  will  send  a  whole  lot  of  bids,  but  there  is  one  man  instructed  to 
put  in  a  bid  a  little  under  the  others.  The  others  are  uniform.  The  man  desig- 
nated to  supply  your  wants  does  so. 

Q.  Are  there  any  economical  advantages  from  combination? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages? — A.  Cheapening  of  production;  enhancing  of  the 
quality  of  the  output;  method  of  distribution — ^all  of  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  exploitati<Hi  of 
foreign  trade? — A.  I  think  so;  some;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  entirely  probable  that  many  of  our  foreign 
markets 'have  been  opened  up  through  combinations  of  capital  that  were  not  optMie<l, 
and  would  not  have  oeen  50  years  hence,  under  individual  enterprise? — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  future,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  been  opened  up  by  combi- 
nations of  capital. 

Q.  So  you  are  not  against  capital  and  the  organization  of  capital  as  such? — A.  No; 
1  have  no  communistic  idea  about  these  things;  simply  a  proper  regulation  of  these 
things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Whateffect  has  the  trust  on  wa^^  of  lalx)r?— A.  In  this 
part  ot  the  country  I  have  had  little  opportunity  for  observation  about  it.  My  opinion 
about  that  is  baseii  more  on  what  I  have  read  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  periodi- 
cals than  on  my  own  observation.  It  has  not  affected  it  a  great  deal  here  in  this 
country.  We  come  in  more  as  the  consumers  of  articles  produced  by  the  trusts  than 
as  the  producers  of  articles  handled  by  trusts. 

Q.  Have  you  gained  the  impression  in  any  way  that  the  trust  has  made  war  upon 
wages? — A.  Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  public  discussion  of  the  matter 
that  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  That  is  not  from  observation,  but  from  reading  and 
investigation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  )  Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  the  tnists  are  able  to  l)etter 
gauge  the  consumption  and  demand  than  an  aggregation  of  individuals  simply?— A. 
They  probably  are;  but  the  trouble  is  when  you  couple  that  to  the  ordinary  human 
appetite  and  greed  for  gain,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation,  because  when  you  c«.n 
regulate  it  as  the  trade  demands,  you  can  r^ulate  it  a  little  short  of  that  and  make 
the  consumer  pay  more. 

Q.  As  to  the  eifect  on  labor,  they  are  able  to  furnish  greater  continuity  of  lal)or?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  probably  a  more  uniform  wage,  do  you  think?— A.  They  could  do  it;  yt«. 
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COMPETITION    AC.AINKT  TRl'STH. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  not  the  history  of  trusts — the  sugar  trust,  for  instance — 
shown  that  any  undue  profit  or  excessive  charge  or  advan(*e  nas  led  to  competition, 
invited  capital  to  enter  the  field  against  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  sugar 
trust.  The  two  great  trusts  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  public  mind  and  looked  to  are 
the  Standard  Oil  and  the  sugar  trust  Now  I  do  not  know  this  individually,  but  only 
from  ob«er\'ation  and  indications.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  on  perfwt  business  principles.  There  never  has  been  this  wild,  violent 
fluctuation  in  the  stocks  of  this  company.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  trust  seems 
to  l)e  one  of  the  worst  wildcats  that  ever  got  into  the  ring.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  comes  from  the  jHJople  inside  speculating,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  said  about  these 
people  inside  going  out  and  building  up  pretended  competition  and  unloading  on  the 
trust,  and  there  is  a  thorough  lack  of  confidence  in  tne  management  of  the  sugar 
trust. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  war  now  l)etween  the  Havemeyers  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Arbuckles  on  the  other? — A.  It  was  said  to  Ikj  a  war,  and  was  a  war,  but  just  before 
the  last  big  rise  in  sugar  there  was  word  passetl  around  that  their  <lifferenceH  had  been 
harmonized. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  dtvide<l  cut  in  sugar  in  the  last  20  days? — A.  Yes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  legitimate  business  or  manipulation. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  competition  Wtween  the  two  concerns? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  meritoriouH  competition  between  them,  but  for  8j»eculative  pur- 
poses. That  is  the  general  opinion  I  get  from  the  people  I  talk  with  alxiut  the  sugar 
trust.  If  vou  notice,  there  is  more  manipulution  in  that  comjMiny  than  in  any  other 
company  m  this  country. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  eoixi  deal  of  testimony  before  the  Commission  in  Washington  from 
sugar  people  on  lK)th  sides,  indicating  a  very  fierce  tH^mpetition  for  the  supremacy, 
and  it  is  ciainuHl  by  the  Arbuckle  people  that  there  were  excessive  profits  under  the 
Havemeyer  rule. — A.  The  business  history  of  such  enterprises  is  that  they  compete 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  come  together. 

(.1.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  advance  in  the  price  of  any  article  necessarily  tends 
to  invite  competition — invites  combinations  of  capital  to  enter  the  field  in  competi- 
tion?— A.  Sure;  the  higher  the  price  the  bigger  the  profit. 

Q.  Will  not  the  evil  work  itself  out  and  adjust  itself  in  that  way? — A.  It  has  some 
tendency  to  a^ljust  itself,  and  when  some  of  the  trusts  sltv  wiped  out  by  depression, 
it  will  help  it  a  good  deal.     I  look  for  many  of  them  to  hit  the  ceiling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  not  the  tin  plate,  steel,  and  other  com- 
binations power  to  regulate  competition  by  lowering  the  [)rice  at  the  time? — A.  They 
have  the  jwwer  to  do  it. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kylk.  )  Don '  t  they  do  it?  Take  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  for  instance; 
supiK)He  an  indei)endent  company  starts  in  Atlanta  to  fH»ll  oil.  What  wouUi  be  the 
result?    Ix)wering  the  price  ot  oil? — A.  They  have  thi»  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  say  they  pursue  a  very  conservative  management? — A. 
Their  stocks  have  been  steady.  A  man  could  invest  in  their  securities  with  more 
assurance  that  it  was  going  to  Ije  a  business  transaction  than  in  any  of  these  others. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  It  is  a  decided  monopoly? — A.  It  is  doing  the  business. 

Q.  A  well-settled  inonopolv? — A.  All  the  competiticm  in  this  country  is  pretty  well 
passed  away.  As  I  believe  Governor  Bullock  said,  they  have  put  down  the  price  of 
oil  and  enhanced  the  quality  very  largely. 

Q.  Below  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  trust? — A .  That  is  very  problematic 

Q.  We  have  evidence  in  the  western  country,  where  the  independent  companies 
started  selling  oil  at  the  regular  price,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  dropped  to  17 
cents.  They  began  selling  at  15,  and  the  Standard  dropjKnl  to  14,  12,  11.  Finally 
the  independent  company  dropped  to  7,  just  exactly  the  cost  of  the  oil  laid  down 
there,  and  the  Standard  dropped  to  5,  and  held  it  there  until  the  independent  com- 
pany was  crowdeil  out;  then  it  would  go  back  to  17  cents.  That  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  a  great  many  mstances  I  could  name. — A.  The  distinction  I  was  drawing, 
when  I  said  it  was  uniform  and  consistent  in  its  business,  is  that  it  has  been  handled 
by  a  lot  of  men  who  were  working  for  the  good  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
whereas  the  sugar  tnist  has  been  handled  by  a  lot  of  men  who  were  working  for 
themselves,  and  manipulating  the  sugar  trust  up  and  down  to  suit  their  speculations 
on  the  market.  And,  to  carry  out  the  parallel  you  have  described,  if  a  fellow 
started  a  big  su^r  factory,  instead  of  smasning  it  out,  they  would  depress  the  stocks 
of  both  companies,  and  buy  the  other  in  and  then  unload. 

Q.  The  complaint  against  trusts  is  that  they  throttle  competition?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  say  we  invite  (»inj>etition  from  anv  aii<l  all  Hoiiroes,  an<i  when  it  c-omen 

A.  (Intemiptinfi;. )  Welcome  it  to  a  hospitable  grave. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  the  greatest  evil  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  crushing  of 
all  competition? — A.  That  is  what  it  tends  to,  whether  a  trust,  combination,  monop- 
oly, or  what  not.  It  kills  all  individual  effort  and  aspiration,  and  puts  the  public  at 
the  mercy  of  the  monopoly. 

Q.  The  same  oomplamt  can  be  lodged,  of  course,  against  an  ordinary  corporation, 
oiiganized  in  any  village  or  city,  that  has  the  control  of  the  output? — A.  In  a  lesser 
sense;  it  is  a  question  of  degree  lai^ely,  except  where  there  is  some  special  privilege 
given  by  law,  or  some  special  advantage  given  by  protection. 

Q.  You  think  all  these  smaller  corporations  can  be  controlled  by  State  legisla- 
tures?— A.  Inside  the  State;  ves. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  jud^ent  as  to  a  remedy? — A.  I  think  if  you  yegulate  all 
those  that  do  an  interstate  busmess,  the  States  would  very  rapidly  regulate  the  others. 
In  fact,  a  great  manv  of  the  States  now  have  laws  to  that  effect. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Atlanta,  (ta.,  March  80,  mx). 

TESTIMOVT  OF  KE   GEORGE  HILLTEE, 

jMWiftTj  AtlttnUif  (ia. 

The  subcommiaBion  of  the  Unite<l  States  industrial  Commission  met  at  the  Kiinliall 
House  at  9.25  a.  m..  Senator  Kvle  presiding.  Mr.  George  1 1  illy  er,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.50  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  may  give  your  full  name,  address,  and 
vocation. — A.  George  Hillyer,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Q.  You  wish  to  address  us  this  morning  on  the  manufacturing  schedule  and  on 
the  particular  subiect  of  combinations  of  capital? — A.  Yes.  I  never  received  any 
intimation  that  I  should  be  called  before  the  commission  until  I  happened  in  here 
yesterday  as  a  spectator,  but  I  am  here  now  in  response  to  a  request  of  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  with  the  intimation  that  I  siiould  be  expected  to  devot^^  my 
attention  specially  to  trusts. 

CAST-IRON    PIPE   combination. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  trusts  and  combinations  on  the  jyjeneral 
welfare  of  the  country?  Take  it  as  a  general  proposition  first. — A.  My  profession  has 
been  that  of  a  lawyer  for  forty-odd  vears,  in  active  prat^tice,  except  during  the  period 
of  war  and  3  terms  on  the  bencn,  and  I  have  had  no  special  opportunities  to 
have  experience  in  regard  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  or  to  deal  with  trusts  except 
in  connection  with  some  public  duties  devolving  on  me  as  the  mayor  of  Atlanta 
during  1  term,  and  since  tnat  time  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  ^'ears  as  a  memlier,  and 
most  of  the  time  president,  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners;  our  waterworks 
here  being  the  property  of  the  city.  It  came  under  my  observation  that  the  city 
was  made  to  some  extent  a  sufferer,  as  we  understood  and  believed,  from  the  com- 
bination or  trust  among  the  pipe  manufacturers.  For  a  period  of  about  2  years  we 
were  made  to  pay — and  the  city  has  brought  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
redress — some  $6  or  $7  per  ton  more  than  we  should  have  paid  lor  pipe;  but  the  city 
did  not  buy  a  great  deal  of  cast-iron  pipe  during  these  years,  and  therefore  the 
amount  was  not  verv  large,  aggr^ting,  I  think,  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  annually. 
The  facts,  as  I  recall  them — and  I  speak  without  having  notes,  figures,  or  memoranda 
before  me — were  substantially  these:  The  city  advertise<i  for  bids  for  cast-iron  pipe, 
and  bids  were  furnished,  sealed  bids,  with  all  the  formalities  dictated  by  businens 

Erudenoe  in  such  matters,  bids  being  signed,  and  certified  checks  inclosed  for  a  stipu- 
ited  amount,  I  think  $5,000,  backing  each  bid  as  a  security  for  good  faith  and  ability  to 
perform.  With  every  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  bidders  of  open  competition,  or 
actual  competition,  these  bids  were  opened  and,  as  I  recall  the  figures  substiBintially  for 
one  of  these  years,  the  bids  ranged  from  $22  to  $24  per  ton.  Those  figures  were  deeined 
too  high,  ana  the  board  of  water  commissioners  took  action  by  rejecting  all  of  the  bids. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  executive  oflScers  of  the  commission  reported  to  ua  that  an 
agent  of  one  of  the  bidders  called  at  the  waterworks  office  with  an  inquiry  as  to  w^hat 
became  of  the  Atlanta  pii>e  contract,  professing  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  ha|>- 
pened,  and  saying  that  he  had  gone  on  a  business  tour  for  his  company  at  a  distance, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  a  supplementary  bid  would  be  entertaincnl.     He  was 
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told  he  might  file  it  and  that  it  would  be  eubmitted  to  the  commission.  A  few  days 
aften^-ardfl  another  traveling  agent  of  another  company  appeared,  with  the  same 
statement  and  inquiry,  and  got  the  same  answer.  Tne  result  was  that  these  two  put 
in  subsequent  bids  of  their  companies,  and  the  bids  were  opened,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pipe  went  to  the  lowest  one  of  those  two,  I  think  at  a  reduction  of  some  $2.50 
below  the  former  bid. 

It  happened,  however,  that  year  that  the  city  bought  most  of  the  pipe  it  needed 
from  the  Exposition  Companv,  so  the  purchases  were  small.  Subsequently  a  man 
appeared  in  Atlanta  who  professed  to  have  been  a  stenographer,  confidential  clerk, 
and  agent  of  the  pipe  trust  existing  in  Chattanooga,  which  controls  within  its  acom 
all  of  the  pipe  manufacturers  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  as  he  stated,  and  he  had  the 
ori^nal  steno^pher's  notes — copies  of  minutes  of  l)oard  meetings,  and  papers — 
which,  if  genume,  showed  on  their  face  quite  unmistakably  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation between  all  these  different  pipe  companies,  by  which  it  was  understood  that 
certain  territory  was  awarded  to  particular  members  of  the  combination,  that  Atlanta 
was  in  the  territory  of  one  of  them,  that  the  bids  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  ter- 
ritory should  be  above  a  certain  figure,  and  that  the  company  to  whom  the  territory 
belonged  should  put  in  the  lowest  Did,  all  knowing  what  that  bid  was  to  be,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  taking  the  scope  and  appearance  of  the  entire  matter,  these  men  who 
came  along  professing  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  bids  were  or  what  action  had 
been  taken  were  really  sent  here,  the  matter  all  being  understood  between  them. 
Now,  that  thing  was  repeated  substantially  another  year.  At  any  rate  these  men 
did  not  appear  on  the  ground  until  the  purchases  had  all  been  made.  We  were 
informed  by  this  man  also  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chattanooga 
had  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Fwieral  court  at  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing damages  and  breaking  up  thin  trust.  The  city  took  no  action  until  after  that  !?uit 
was  decided.  The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  so-called  trust  was 
upheld  in  the  lower  court.  Our  information  is,  however,  that  afterwards  the  case 
went  to  the  court  of  appeals  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  the  decision  of  the  court  at 
Chattanooga  was  reversed,  and  I  am  informed  that  since  then  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  has  aflBrmed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Senator  Kyle.  I  think  it  has;  yes. 

A.  The  Sherman  trust  law,  as  it  is  calle<l,  has  been  uphold.  Now,  in  one  of  these 
sugar-trust  cases  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  a  combination  of  individuals  or  of 
different  companies  engaged  in  manufacture  and  a  combination  that  existed  by  the 
purchase  of  tne  combined  ownership  of  a  manufacture  })y  one  or  more  individuals, 
either  a  natural  person  or  an  artificial  i)er8on;  but  in  that  instance  the  court  seems 
to  have  held  that  it  was  a  combination  between  independent  companies.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  these  different  pipe  companies  have,  since  the  decision  against  them, 
sold  out  their  stock  to  one  anotner  and  have  formed  a  combination  of  ownership; 
their  effort,  no  doubt,  being  to  escape  the  law  by  appealing  to  that  sugar  trust  deci- 
sion afterwards.  To  show  the  utility  of  fighting'a  trust  by  somebody  that  can  stand 
it,  the  city  of  Atlanta  bought  pipe  from  a  foundry  in  Lynchburg  af,  I  think,  $16.25 
a  ton;  the  lowest  bid  of  any  of  these  companies  the  previous  year  having  been 
$22.50 — ^speaking  from  memory — but  that  is  approximately  correct. 

I  can  state  also  this  other  fact,  that  my  own  mind,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  has 
been  more  or  less  directed  to  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure some  years  ago  of  making  what,  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  memory,  was  the  pioneer 
public  declaration  on  that  subject  })efore  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city,  ad- 
vocating public  ownership  of  electric-light  plants.  In  that  investigation  and  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  it  in  connection  with  the  city's  Inisine^s,  as  well  as  in  prep- 
aration for  an  address  in  Detroit  a  few  years  ago,  T  became  strongly  persuaded,  from 
reading  technical  journals  on  the  subject,  that  there  existed  among  manufacturers  of 
electrical  machinery  all  over  the  United  States  a  very  strong  combination,  one  fea- 
ture of  which  was  so  to  put  up  the  price  of  electrical  apparatus  and  of  machinery 
when  it  was  to  l)e  purchased  by  municipalities  as  practically  to  prevent  the  cities anJi 
towns  from  engaging  in  that  enterprise.  I  have  not  .seen  anything,  however,  on  that 
subject  for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  now  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  think  the  reason  for  combinations,  then,  is  ifor  the  pur- 
pose oif  putting  up  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  tne  reason  for  the  fonnation  of  trusts  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  observation? — A.  Well,  it  certainly  has  been  in  the  instances  that 
have  come  imder  my  observation. 

Q.  In  the  vsLse  of  pipe,  the  combination  resulted  in  sustaining  the  price  of  $22  or 
$23,  and  you  had  a  sul^sequent  bid  after  this  decision? — A.  Yes;  a  bid  from  a  cx)m- 
panv  not  in  this  combine. 

Q.  For  $16.50?— A.  Yes;  $16.25  or  $16.50. 
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SAVINGS   BY   COMBINATION. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  agree,  then,  with  some  witnoflses  on  the  stand  yepterdajj  that  the 
price  of  oil  has  fallen  aaa  result  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust? — A.  Well,  I  think,  from 
having  been  to  some  extent  a  purchaser  of  that  particular  article,  that  oil  is  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  but  to  what  extent  that  is  attributable  to  the 
formation  of  the  trust  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  that 
would  have  that  tendency  except  one  feature  which  would  bear  upon  that  ques- 
tion by  its  effect  on  wages' and  labor.  I  should  think  clearly  that  the  combination 
in  the  manu&ictare  and  sale  of  oil  would  enable  the  company  to  discharge  a  very 
large  number  of  their  people.  For  instance,  if  we  had  20  or  25'  different  companies 
manufacturing  and  selling  oil  all  over  the  country,  there  would  have  to  be  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  numl)er  of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents,  and  particularly 
agencies,  whereas  if  all  combined  under  one,  everylxxlv  who  was  making  a  living 
and  getting  wages  out  of  the  business  is  ilischarged.  tliat  enables  them  by  tliat 
saving  to  put  the  prices  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  not  the  consumer  pay  the  wages  of  those  additional 
traveling  men? — A.  Yes,* I  should  think  so;  that  is  what  I  said.  That  is  one  means, 
and  the  only  one  I  can  think  of,  that  would  enable  a  combination  to  sell  au  article 
cheaper — at  the  cost  of  loss  of  business  and  employment  to  a  very  lai^  number  of 
persons.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  tne  lx)dy  politic  is 
sufficiently  benefited  by  the  small  amount  of  re<luction  in  many  of  these  articles  for 
the  countervailing  loss  by  p€»ople  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  directory  can  manage  a  dozen  different  factories,  as 
well  as  one  for  each,  having  a  superintendent  for  each? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  save  a  great  deal  in  officers'  salaries  as  well  as  in  those  of  traveling  men? 
The  que.«»tion  is  whether  thev  give  the  savings  to  the  employees  or  give  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tlie  employees  get  the  l)enefit 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  From  what  little  I  have  heard  about  it  the  wages  of  the 
employees  who  have  been  retained  go  on  just  the  same,  and  while  there  is  some 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article,  yet  there  is  also,  on  account  of  this  contraction 
of  machinery  and  metho<ls  and  expenses,  a  larger  net  income  to  the  comi>any, 
which,  no  doubt,  the  owners  j)ut  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  be  a  reduction  in  prices,  is  not  the  natural  aggregation  of  capital 
into  the  minor  organization,  minor  corporation?  There  may  be  a  dozen  different 
corporations  that  form  the  trust;  a  dozen  different  steel  cori)()rations.  There  may 
be  3  or  4  men  in  a  corporation,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  bv  the  aggregation 
of  capital  they  are  able  to  use  the  very  best  machinerj^  there  is  in  the  worid  and  put 
the  price  down  to  the  consumer.  The  question  is  whether  the  same  a<l  vantages 
arise  from  the  aggregation  of  these  several  corporations  into  a  trust,  whether  there  is 
a  further  reduction  possible  under  such  a  combination,  and  whether  such  a  com- 
bination has  had  the  result  of  lowering  the  prices? — A.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  I  think  that  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  by  the  enormous  improvement.^  in 
methods,  and  by  new  inventions  and  progress  in  thought,  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  nroduction  would  have  occurred  anyhow. 

Q.  That  had  already  appeared  before  the  years  of  trusts? — A.  Yes,  that  began  long 
before  trusts  began  and  would  go  on  without  trusts,  but  it  is  ver>'  possible  that  by  the 
concentrating  of  energy  and  effort  the  movement  and  the  direction  of  upbuilding  is 
to  some  extent  aided. 

Q.  Afi  I  take  it,  the  old-fashioned  corporation  has  been  able  to  be  of  much  aid,  in 
addition  to  the  improved  machinery.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  trust  haa  l)een 
inaugurated.  In  your  judgment,  wnat  is  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  the  trust? 
What  has  fostered  this? — A.  I  want  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  great  diffi- 
dence on  what  a  lawyer  gives  as  a  case  of  first  impression.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
t'ussed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  human  experience  has  not  yet  worked  it  out  to 
final  results;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  funaamental  cause  of  the  trusts  is  what  the 
Scriptures  call  the  "  love  of  money,"  a  desire  to  get  more.  Then  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  these  trusts  and  combinations  there  has  Ix^en  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
c*apital  into  particular  hands  affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  means  by  which  trusts 
are  created  afterwards.     I  think  that  the  tariff  is  an  adjunct,  a  help  to  retain  them. 

This  is  the  principal  cause.     I  think  if  we  did  not  have  any  tariff 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting.)  That  would  be  really  a  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corporation;  that  is,  before  the  day  of  trusts.  But  sup]>ose  a  trust  is  to  l)e 
formed.  Take  any  little  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  dozen  meat  shops, 
selling  meat  very  close — cutting  one  another's  throats — so  to  H|)eak.  One  man  finally 
figures  over  the  matter  with  some  of  the  men  and  says:  "Now,  this  thing  ought  to 
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stop;  we  are  all  loeing  money,  and  we  could  all  make  money  if  we  got  together 
here."  So  the  leader  eets  the  rest  of  them  together,  and  without  any  TOoks  or  any 
stock  being  issued  at  all  they  come  to  an  agreement  to  advance  the  price  of  meat  1 
cent  a  poun<i,  and  they  all  sell  at  a  uniform  rate  and  all  live.  Now,  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  formation  of  that  trust?  As  you  said,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  money.  Do  you  think  that  destroys  competition?  What  was  the  foundation 
of  it? 

Representative  Livingston.  That  is  the  same  thing,  to  get  more  money. 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  an  instance  in  which  the  real  motive  was  good  and 
not  hurtful  to  the  public.  There  would  be  no  ground  for  criticism  of  a  combination 
of  that  kind,  except  its  tendency  to  be  abused. 

Q.  Here  arfe  twenty  institutions  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  products;  they 
come  to  the  same  difHculties,  and  all  a^ree  to  enter  into  a  trust.  Is  there  a  reason 
for  that? — A.  Well,  if  it  was  solely  and  in  good  faith  a  legitimate  motive  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  destruction  of  their  rights  and  interests,  without  too  much  of 
grasping  purpose,  it  can  not  be  called  a  bad  movement,  I  should  think;  but  in  that 
mstance  there  would  be  a  very  much  greater,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  con- 
siderable tendency  toward  abuse  of  the  power  that  they  might  gain  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prime  reason  in  their  minds  was  love  for  the  people — to  see 
them  get  their  products  at  lower  prices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  that  would  rarely  enter  into  it. 

Q.  It  is  purely  a  busmess  consideration? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  not  we  only  recently  emerged  from  a  condition  of 
great  business  depression  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  notorious 
public  history. 

Q.  Was  not  the  cause  of  that  depression  largely  overcompetition — selling  eoods 
too  cheap — nobody  making  money? — A.  I  would  construct  it  on  different  lines, 
according  to  my  view  of  things.  I  am  very  old-fashioned;  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
been  through  3  panics;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Georgia  during 
the  panic  of  1857;  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  during  the  panic  of  1873,  and 
of  course,  we  all  witnessed  the  present  panic  of  1893.  My  judgment  is  that  the  prime 
cause  of  all  those  panics  was  in  extravagance.  I  think  the  people  bought  too  much, 
went  in  debt  too  much,  spent  too  much.  They  did  not  keep  near  enough  to  the 
shore,  and  their  feet  on  the  l)ottoni.  People  who  are  out  of  debt  and  independent 
and  who  have  got  work — you  can  not  curtail  them. 

Q.  The  organizers  of  these  tnists  claim  that  with  the  recent  depression  caused  by 
undue  competition  there  was  no  profit  in  any  business,  and  that  by  combining  and 
bringing  these  different  interests  together,  a  degree  of  prosperity  has  followed.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  that  \)ehei  or  statement? 

Representative  Livingston.  Before  you  answer  the  question,  let  me  make  jrou 
another  suggestion:  If  it  is  true  that  the  unlimited  competition  brought  depression 
to  those  interested  in  the  selling  and  fixing  of  prices,  ougnt  there  not  to  have  been  a 
corresponding  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  consumer? 

The  Witness.  \V  ell,  in  the  nature  of  things  as  to  real  value.R,  when  one  person 
loses,  another  gains.  Where  we  deal  in  such  matters  as  watered  stock  and  mere 
speculative  values,  they  are  often  destroyed  in  times  of  panic,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  could  Ixj  said  that  what  one  loses  of  that  kind  is  the  enhancement  of  another — 
to  expect  that  any  substantial  loss  of  one  citizen  goes  to  another.  But  the  diflSculty 
about  losses  during  a  panic  is  that  usually  the  land  or  the  property  or  money  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  deot  goes  away  off  yonder  sc^mewhere,  and  the  body  politic  loses  it 
entirely;  it  goes  clear  away  and  never  comes  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  My  question  was  this:  If  all  commodities  are  being  sold 
without  a  margin  of  profit,  naturally  there  is  a  depression  in  trade;  there  is  a  lower- 
ing of  wages  and  curtailment  of  expenses  in  all  directions.  Now,  if  by  a  combina- 
tion of  those  who  control  the  selling  of  these  different  articles,  and  an  agreement  as 
to  a  general  advance  in  prices  all  over  the  countrv,  there  comes  greater  prosperity. 
greater  flowing  of  money,  is  that  ascribable  to  the  part  of  those  who  tried  to  aid 
that  changed  condition? '  That  is  the  argument  followed  by  the  managers  of  the 
trusts. — A.  Well,  if  it  were  true  that  these  trusts  have  brought  back  prosperity,  then 
they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  but  I  think  that  is  a  little  like  the 
account  I  read  somewhere  about  King  Charles  II,  I  believe  it  was.  He  asked  a  body 
of  scientists  why  it  was  that  when  you  put  a  live  fish  into  a  bowl  of  water  standing 
on  scales  it  does  not  increase  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  l)owl,  but  if  you 
put  a  dead  fish  in  it  does  do  so.  Well,  it  turned  out  that,  whether  it  was  a  live  fish 
or  a  dead  fish,  it  was  all  the  same  thing.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  tnists  are  what 
have  brought  prosperity.  I  think  that  comes  from  the  recuperative  powers  and  ener- 
gies of  our  people.     W  e  have  made  6,  6,  or  8  crops  since  1893,  and  they  have  gone 
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into  the  market,  and  people  have  worked  and  paid  their  dehta,  ami  they  are  branch- 
ing out  again  into  another  system  of  investmentw  and  ventures.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  possibly  this  would  be  designated  as  inflation,  and  if  they  go  on,  by  the 
same  process  that  has  always  brought  on  panics,  there  ^ill  come  another  collapse 
after  awhile,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  people  create  new  values  and 
build  up  again. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  What  has  lx*en  the  increase  of  exports  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  6  years? — A.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  memory.  I  have 
the  impression,  however,  that  the  export  trade  waw  Homewhere  from  500  to  600  mil- 
lions at  that  time,  and  now  it  is  nearly  1,000  millions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  accuracy. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  l)een  the  decrease  of  imi)orts  in  the  same  time,  6  years? — A.  I 
do  not  know  accurately,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  that  it  is  alx)ut  300  millions;  that  is, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
millions. 

Q.  Now,  the  difference  in  imports  and  exports — that  is  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country,  is  it  not?  The  balance  m  favor  of  consumption  is  the  real  wealth?— A.  That 
is  the  true  barometer. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  this  larger  pro«T)erity  than  any- 
thing else? — A.  That  is  what  I  say.  By  the  annual  production  of  the  country — not 
only  agricultural  production,  but  manufat^turing  production  and  everything  that 
comes  from  labor— we  have  created  a  wealth  since  1893,  and  have  exporti^l  it  and 
used  it  otherwise.  It  is  as  you  suggest;  it  manifests  itself,  doubtless,  with  more 
distinctness  in  exports  and  imports  uian  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  want  to  ai^K  this  question  ob  to  trusts.  You  admit,  and  the  witness  who  pr(v 
ceded  you,  that  there  was  an  aggre^tion  of  powei»— not  only  aggravation  of  ca[)ital, 
but  that  out  of  aggregation  of  capital  comes  an  aggregation  ofpower  that  can  l)e 
exerted  in  any  direction  you  please.  Is  that  a  dangerous  element  in  the  han<is  of  a 
corporation? — A.  I  think  it  is  preeminently  so  in  every  way.  It  is  a  menace  to  the 
political  independence  of  the  people,  to  municipal  government.  State  government, 
and  national  government.  Its  tendency  is  in  a  high  degree  cx>rrupting  to  the  choice 
of  rulers,  and  after  a  while  will  become  corrupting,  I  am  afraid,  to  their  conduct. 

Q.  IIow  can  trusts  be  curtailed  or  hedged  or  controlled  by  State  government  or 
National  Government?  What  would  you  suggest  alx)ut  it? — A.  I  think  in  most  par- 
ticulars the  remedy  lies  with  the  National  (Tovemment.  It  is  bc^yond  the  iK:)wer  of 
the  State  government  to  reach  all  of  the  evils.  There  are  some  few  that  I  think  are 
within  reach  of  the  municipal  governments  and  authorities,  possibly  more  than  of 
the  State  governments. 

PXTBLIC   OWNERSHIP  OF  BUSINESS   ENTERPRISES. 

Q.  You  mean  municipal? — A.  Yes,  municipal.  I  am  a  very  warm  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership  of  all  natural  monopolies  by  our  cities  and  towns. 

Q.  Does  that  lead  you  up  to  Government  ownership? — A.  Yes.  I  think  I  speak 
with  entire  consistency  on  that  subject,  for  my  recollection  is  that  some  16  or  20  years 
ago  I  published  a  letter  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  which  1  advocate<l,  before  any 
railroad  commission  was  organized,  the  purchase  and  ownership  bv  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  railroads  connecting  every  State  capital  in  the  tnited  States.  The 
announcement  was  regarded  aa  somewhat  advanced  and  possibly  radical  at  the  time, 
coming  from  a  lifetime  Democrat,  as  I  have  been  since  1844.  Now,  on  subsequent 
reflection,  I  do  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  my  idea  of  it — public  ownership  oi  rail- 
roads; but  it  seems  to  me  now  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  owning  railroads.  It  need  not  undertake  to  buy  all 
of  them— possibly  not  to  buy  any  of  them;  but  where  there  is  a  combination,  and 
CJongresB  nnds  that  the  manner  m  which  any  particular  line  is  being  use<l  is  hurtful 
to  the  public  interest,  the  Government  should  turn  in  and  build  one. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  the  case  of  the  sugar  trust  and  oil  trust,  the  Govern- 
ment should  turn  in  and  produce  sugar  and  oil? — A.  It  may  be  a  pioneer  declaration 
on  that  subject.  I  am  one  of  the  sort  of  men  who  think  that  when  a  thing  is  in  the 
way  and  has  got  to  be  done,  the  way  to  do  is  to  go  at  it  with  energy  and  mean  some- 
thing. 

Q.  That  will  bring  us  right  down  to  a  system  of  socialism,  will  it  not? — A.  No. 
I  candidly  admit  I  have  not  thought  out  the  full  results  of  the  theory  on  the 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  way:  that  Congress  might  very  well  try  first  the 
methods  of  regulating  trusts  that  have  been  dealt  with — for  instance,  an  amendment 
to  the  Sherman  law  that  would  reach  the  case  of  combined  ownership,  aa  well  as  of 
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combination,  and  then,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spalding,  an  amendment  to  deny  the 
right  to  cross  State  lines  to  property  of  anjr  of  tneae  combinations,  whether  the  com- 
bination results  from  ownership  or  otherwise.  If  that  was  not  e£fet*tual  in  anv  par- 
ticular instance,  if  the  su^r  trust  were  found  to  be  oppressive  and  people  were  obhged 
to  pay  more  for  sugar,  which  is  a  necessary  article  of  consumption  in  every  home  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  hovel  to  the  palace^— or  if  there  was  no  other  wav  to  do  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  National  (rovernment  may  own  sugar  refineries  and  go  into  the 
market  to  manage  it.  That  might  require  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  the  Gov- 
ment  ought  not  to  give  up  the  fight.  They  ought  to  do  anything  and  everything 
that  is  human  and  just  to  prevent  an  abuse. 

Q.  You  believe  in  individualism,  of  course,  and  in  liberty  of  investment,  as  far  as 
possible? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual. 

Q.  You  do  not  advocate  the  destniction  of  investment  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  people  as  a  whole? — A.  No,  sir.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  property, 
providing  he  does  not  nurt  anybody  else  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  up  hopetnat  Congress  will  regulate  this  matter  of  trusts? — 
A.  \o,  sir;  bv  no  means.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  Congress  being  such  a  larj^  body 
and  its  members  having  their  time  and  attention  so  much  absorbed  by  varied  and 
conflicting  interests,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  experience  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  agree  even  on  the  details  of  a  matter,  especially  where  that 
matter  belongs  in  any  great  degree  to  the  department  of  a<i ministration.  So  doubt- 
less it  would  be  wiser  to  take  the  subject  to  a  commission,  a  well-selected  and  well- 
organized  commission.  I  can  not  see  how  some  power  vested  with  legal  authority 
can  not  arrive  at  the  necessary  knowledge  in  framing  a  law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  (to  back  a  moment.  You  talk  about  individ- 
ual sovereigntv;  that  is  all  yielded  and  given  up  in  the  organization  into  municipal, 
or  State,  or  J^iational  Government.  All  that  individual  sovereignty  is  gone — ^it  is 
yielded  up? — A.  A  citizen  loses  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Does  not  he,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  lose  it  all,  being  subject  to 
the  State,  subject  to  the  municipal,  subject  to  the  United  States  (Government.  Now, 
uiwn  that  comes  the  very  question  of  whether  the  United  States  Government  can 
to  that  extent,  as  you  expressed  it,  yield  up  sovereignty.  Can  not  the  United  States 
(xovemment  do  anything  which  is  just  and  fair  in  protecting  hira,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  yields  to  that  extent  that  sovereignty  that  is  embodied  in  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  That  is  in  the  power  of  the  Ciovernment,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  would 
have  to  first  examine.  That  power  that  would  otherwise  inhere  in  the  Government 
has  been  qualifie<l  and  limiten  by  our  written  Constitution.  Now,  our  written  Con- 
stitution w^as  framed  long  before  any  of  these  things  were  thought  of,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  when  Congress  comes  to  frame  a  law,  when  it  goes  down  verv 
much  into  details,  that  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be  necessary;  but  we  shall 
never  get  these  things  unless  we  advocate  them,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  Congress 
the  Constitution  is  in  the  way  of  effectual  l^slation,  of  legislation  that  means  some- 
thing, then  it  seems  to  me  the  Constitution  might  be  amended. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  is  meant  by  protection  to  persons  and  property  and  life 
if  it  is  not  that  very  thing,  if  that  is  not  the  essence  of  it?  If  it  is  not  in  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  protect  him  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  he  would  be  abfe 
to  protect  himself  if  he  had  not  yielded  his  sovereignty?  In  other  words,  what  would 
the  individual  do  with  trusts  right  now  if  you  remove  the  State,  municipal,  and 
United  States  Government  protection?— A.  I  think  that  mobs  would  use  very  extreme 
measures. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  citizen  does  not  do  that,  restrained  by  law,  is  it  not  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  protect  him? — A.  Well,  as  I  said  at  the  bejnnning,  I  came  to  the 
stand  here  without  premeditation,  and  I  have  not  got  the  Constitution  before  me, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  give  too  distinct  an  opinion,  because  I  have  no 
carefully-matured  opinion  on  this  point.  I  would  want  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  would  give  to  Congress  the  necessary  power  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  the  cause  and  source  of  all  our  mobs,  lynch  laws,  and  every- 
thing else,  that  the  people  conclude  that  they  have  not  got  justice,  have  not  got  pro- 
tection, and  they  get  out  on  their  own  hook  and  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands? — 
A.  I  want  to  say  with  all  emphasis  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  prime  cause. 
The  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  person  committing  rape  or  other  crime  that  the 
law  is  slow  and  is  apt  to  be  ineffetrtual  and  to  miscarry  is  at  the  bottom — the  motive 
that  clauses  people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  and  it  certainly  so  far 
paralyzes  the  efforts  of  peaceable  folks  as  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  riots  of  that 
sort  usually  when  they  come. 
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LBQAL  RKMRDIBH   FOR  TRUBTO. 


Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle)  .  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  a  remedy  for  trusta  in  the 
way  of  legislation? — A.  Well,  I  indicated  a  while  ago  that  I  think  the  only  remtnly 
would  be  lor  the  Government  to  press  these  laws  you  already  have,  which  are  exoii- 
lent  as  far  as  they  go.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  the  Sherman  law? — A.  Experience  has  shown  it  requires  some  amend- 
ment.    Of  course,  everybody  knows  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Sherman. 

Q.  It  seems  drastic,  as  you  read  the  language? — A.  Yes.  Now,  right  there  is  a  place 
where  I  strongly  suspect  that  that  sort  of  power  which  is  most  dangerous  in  trusts  and 
combinations  manifests  itself.  It  is  true  it  is  little  more  than  a  surmise;  but  in  the 
framing  of  laws  like  this,  that  have  to  g^>  through  both  houses  of  any  legislative 
body,  I  strongly  suspect  that,  in  the  shaping  of  the  exact  phraseology  used,  it  may 
be  tnere  was  a  design  to  leave  a  gap  by  which  so  many  of  these  coinbinations  have 
been  able  to  escape.  Of  course,  the  only  wise  course  in  cases  like  that  is  for  Con- 
gress to  take  another  rap  at  it,  and  level  the  concentration  of  the  law  against  the 
combinations,  taking  steps  to  reach  the  form  of  combined  ownership  or  combined 
action  between  independent  corporations. 

Q.  What  do  you  tnink  of  extending  the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitution  toward 
the  products  of  the  trusts? — ^A.  Well,  1  have  not  studied  the  constitutional  question, 
as  to  whether  Congress  under  the  existing  Constitution  has  power  to  tax  them. 
There  is  a  limitation,  as  you  know,  that  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall  be  levied 
except  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Answering  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
I  am  afraid  of  more  constitutional  trouble  there  than  there  woula  \ye  on  the  question 
Colonel  Livingston  was  asking  about  just  now;  but  if  there  is  a  constitutional  diffi- 
culty, we  ought  not  to  stop  at  that,  but  the  evil  being  so  great,  it  should  be  met^  if 
necessary,  by  constitutional  amendment.  If  Congress  has  not  got  power  to  deal  with 
them  by  taxation,  why,  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  such  ameiulment. 

Q.  Such  a  law  has  been  introduced — ^joint  resolution — for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion.— A.  I  think  Government  ownership  is  the  most  hopeful  remedy. 

Q.  But  not  so  important,  you  think? — A.  No,  sir.  Now,  wherever  a  trust  is 
dependent  on  getting  a  higher  price  for  its  product  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  taken  off,  unless  there  is  some  other  reason  inter^-ening.  I  am  opposed 
to  all  tariff,  like  any  other  Democrat,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  tariff  at  all  it  ought 
to  be  adju£rted  to  get  all  we  can  get  out  of  it — everything  we  can. 

Q.  You  have  this  remedy  right  at  hand?  A.  Yes.  For  instance,  I  should  think  in 
the  matter  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  while  I  do  not  care  to  speak  with  precision  alwut 
that,  I  know  that  in  many  articles  of  hardw^are  there  is  a  trust  that  controls  i)rices. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  ouite  a  large  tariff  on  hardware,  and  a  modification  of  that 
tariff  w^ould  doubtless  break  up  that  trust  In  the  case  of  oil,  the  question  of  whether 
the  tariff  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  would  depend  on  the  prices  of  oil  and  petroleum 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  American  people  have  to  pay 
more  for  refine<l  oil  than  the  people  of  Europe  and  tho«3  w^ho  are  dependent  on  other 
countries— on  the  fields  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  the  Black  Sea — then  there  should  be 
a  modification  of  the  tariff,  if  there  is  a  tariff.  I  speak  more  of  the  principle  here. 
It  may  liave  a  very  marked  influence  in  breaking  up  that  trust. 

Q.  We  had  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  ana  Wire  Company  in  Washington, 
and  he  said  to  us  that  he  had  been  abroad,  in  Germany  and  in  different  countries,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  international  trust  in  steel  products,  and  that  he  came 
within  one  of  effecting  the  combination.  In  that  case  the  tariff  would  have  no  effect 
whatever,  would  it? — A.  That  would  be  like  many  natural  monopolies  where  the 
tariff  does  not  have  any  influence.  I  think  then  w^e  should  have  to  depend  on  restric- 
tive laws  governing  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  combinations,  not  by  the  enactment 
of  some  policy  to  beat  the  law.  Now,  for  instance,  this  matter  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. I  do  not  know  that  the  tariff  has  any  particular  influence  on  that,  and  yet 
I  am  well  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  of  one  thing — that  our  Government  ought  to 
stop  the  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone.  To  own  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  I  think  they  ought  not  necessarily  to  wait  until  they  own  all 
the  lines,  but  Congress  might  spend  a  half  million  every  year  and  make  a  begin- 
ning, and  connect  large  cities.  It  will  be  a  tree  and  it  will  grow,  and  the  branches 
will  extend  year  by  year,  and  you  will  soon  have  Government  telegraph  all  over  the 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  the  Government  that 
all  work  done  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  is  more  costly  than  when  done  for 
private  individuals? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  not  the  figures  on 
that  Take  the  post-oflSce,  for  instance;  there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  make  a 
comparison  between  that  and  private  individuals. 
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Q.  Take  certain  branches  or  lines  of  work  done  by  the  Government  in  compariBon 
with  similar  work  done  by  {jrivate  individuals;  what  is  your  judgment  of  it?— A.  I 
do  not  think  there  in  any  universal  rule  on  the  subject.  That  depends  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  particular  Government  authority. 

Q.  Another  jwint:  If  this  particular  monopoly  was  dissolved  by  Congress  or  some 
other  lawmaking  body,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  p()o<l  reKults  would  accrue  to  the  people 
without  Government  ownership,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  products  and  accommodations, 
if  the  field  for  competition  is  open — healtfiy  competition? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  matter  of 
natural  monopolies,  like  the  supplying  of  water  or  of  light  to  a  community,  I  have 
practically  no  faith  in  competition  as  a  reme<ly. 

Q.  Take  the  su^r  trust,  for  instance.  I  f  this  practical  monopoly — the  sugar  tnist— 
was  dissolved,  is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  sugar  can  be  manufactured  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  supplied  to  the  iieople  as  a  whole  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manu- 
factured by  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  an  article  of  that  kind 
could. 

Q.  The  evil  lies  in  the  practical  monopoly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  the  public 
would  be  so  far  subserved  oy  breaking  up  this  trust,  and  that  the  public  could  afford 
to  pay  a  little  more  to  obtain  the  product  than  to  let  the  matter  go  on  as  it  is. 

MTNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP   OP   PUBLK'    rXILITIER. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  question  of  municipal  ownership:  What  was  the  result  of  your 
agitation  in  Atlanta  with  reference  to  that  subject?  Have  your  recommendations 
been  adopted? — A.  We  have  in  this  city  what  we  call  a  white  primary  that  nominates 
a  ticket  for  mayor  and  councilmen — all  the  officjers  elected  by  the  people.  That 
primary  is  participated  in  })y  men  of  all  jmrties.  We  elect  Republicans  just  as  freely 
as  we  ao  Democrats;  not  so  many,  because  there  are  not  so  many  of  them.  A  few 
years  ago  a  gentleman  quite  prominent  as  a  Republican  politician  waa  put  on  the 
ticket  as  a  member  of  the  council  and  some  of  the  younger  men  undertook  to  beat 
him  on  his  politics,  and  a  lot  of  us  single-shotted  him  and  ran  him  ahead  of  the 
ticket.  In  other  wortln,  we  go  on  the  theory  of  electing  men  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  without  reference  to  their  views  as  to  national  politics.  We  regard  the  man- 
agement of  city  affairs  as  a  matter  of  business.  The  result  of  this  agitation  was  that 
we  had  a  league  for  municiiml  ownership.  We  sen t  a  committee  l)efore  the  city  council 
committee  which  had  charge  of  this  primaiy.  and  they  were  induced  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  voters  at  the  primary  as  to  whether  the  city  should  purchase  an 
electric-light  plant.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  (as  I  recall  the  figures)  about  5,300 
or  5,400  in  favor  of  the  city  purchasing  an  electric-light  plant  and  only  about  500 
the  other  way.  They  went  on  and  elected  a  ticket — mayor  and  council — but  there 
has  been  little  or  nothing  done  about  purchasing  the  electric-light  plant. 

Q.  Does  the  city  own  its  waterworks  plant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Allow  me  to  finish  my 
answer.  Why  it  is — what  influence  haa  been  brought  to  bear — so  that,  although  the 
popular  mandate  was  given  in  favor  of  the  city  owning  the  electric-light  plant,  in 
point  of  fact  nothing  w^as  done — that  is  a  problem  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

Q.  You  say  the  city  owns  its  own  waterworks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Ever  since  its  inception  in  1874. 

Q.  How  do  the  service  and  prices  compare  with  other  cities  where  it  is  owned  by 
a  corporation? — A.  We  get  water  from  the  Chattahoochee  River,  7  miles  off.  It  fs 
pumped  out  firet  into  a  reservoir  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  holding  about  twenty  days' 
supply.  There  it  is  filtered,  and  by  another  system  of  pumps  pumped  into  the  city 
and  furnished  to  consumers  at  a  cost  of  about  1^  cents  per  1,000  gallons  per  100  feet 
of  elevation — five  and  a  fraction  for  the  entire  elevation,  the  Chattahoochee  River 
being  (when  you  count  the  necessity  for  pressure  to  get  into  the  houses)  about  500 
feet  oelow  the  city  datum  water  service — 5J,  that  is  practically  it.  We  furnish  that 
water  clear,  absolutely  wholesome,  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  month 
for  each  service.  That  is  the  minimum  rate,  allowing  6,000  gallons  to  tne  family. 
There  are  out  of  8,000  services  only  between  300  and  400  homes  per  month  that  use 
more  than  the  6,000  gallons.  So  you  may  say,  with  practical  uniformity  the  rate  is 
60  cents  per  month.  The  bills  are  rendered  at  80  cents,  but  a  discount  of  25  per  cent 
is  allowed  for  prompt  payment.  I  think  you  will  find,  by  a  comparison  of  rates  in 
Macon,  Columbus,  Montgomery,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  that  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  in  every  instance  twice  as  much  as  we  furnish  it  for,  and  in 
some  instances  as  high  as  three  times  as  much,  with  the  addition  that  in  the  case  of 
these  other  cities  they  are  located,  I  believe,  down  on  the  river  banks  and  none  of 
them  have  to  pump  the  water  up  more  than  200  feet.  We  have  to  pump  !t  3  times 
as  high.  Now,  all  of  these  cities  are  furnished  by  private  companies,  with  the  pa^i- 
ble  exception  of  Nashville.    I  examined  a  few  days  ago  the  waterworks  in  Memphii 
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and  Columbus.  I  have  not  visited  those  in  Macon.  Knoxville  is  another  place  where 
they  have  a  private  company. 

Q.  Does  your  city  own  its  own  street-i'ar  system? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  own  it? — A.  I  do.  Our  water  plant,  being  owne<l  by  the 
city,  is  enabled  to  promote  the  prosperitv  of  the  city  by  givmg  a  special  rate  to  man- 
ufacturers; that  is,  a  sliding  scale,  whicd  approximates  the  actual  coHt  of  pumping. 
Then,  on  public  occasions — when  we  had  an  exposition  here  a  few  years  agt)  we  fur- 
nished an  80,000,000-f^llon  lake  at  the  exposition  grounds  and  furnished  water  for 
that  enormous  enterprise,  lasting  two  or  three  montns,  free. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  chai^ge  to  manufacturers,  approximately? — A.  I  should  not 
like  to  undertake  to  give  those  figures  from  memory,  because  it  is  a  sliding  scale;  but 
to  a  lai]ge  factory,  such  as  that  over  which  Governor  Bullock  presides,  and  3  or  4 
others  in  the  city,  and  railroads,  I  think  it  approximates  5^  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  the  cost,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  the  cit^  has  made  some  profit  from  its  general  consumers  in 
the  water  supplied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  reasonable  profit,  but  that  profit,  I  think, 
would  be  shown,  as  compared  with  what  these  private  companies  make,  counting 
for  use  in  schools  and  for  free  consumers*  use,  to  be  not  one-naif  and  probably  not 
one-third  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  lOLy. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  that  profit? — A.  It  is  put  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  city, 
and  is  r^arded  in  the  city  scheme  of  financing  and  our  records  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
sinking  mnd  to  pay  for  and  al)Horb  the  bonds  which  the  city  issued  when  we  built 
the  works.  In  the  course  of  20  years'  ()i)eration  the  last  report  shows  that  the  small 
modicum  of  profit  which  we  charge  the  public  has  been  so  managed  that  while  the 
cit^  has  spent  and  paid  out  about  $2,300,000  in  the  waterworks,  including  every- 
thmg— cost  of  plant,  interest  paid,  and  bonds  issue<l,  balancing  against  that  tlie 
annual  income,  as  well  as  allowing  a  fair  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  public 
sen-ice  rendered,  some  1,300  fire  hydrants,  for  instance,  fiushing  streets,  and  40  or 
50  free  drinking  hydrants  and  places  where  the  poor  people  can  draw  water  with 
which  to  do  their  washing— the  city  only  lacks  about  |630,000  of  having  got  back  all 
the  money  she  invested  in  it;  but  she  could  sell  the  plant  to-<lay,  at  the  least  esti- 
mate, for  $3,000,000,  and  with  present  improved  conditions  any  nnancier  in  Atlanta 
would  tell  you  that  the  plant  was  worth  H,000, 000— enough  to  pay  every  dollar  of 
debt  the  city  owes. 

As  a  remedy  for  natural  monopolies  I  do  not  have  very  much  faith  in  competition. 
We  have  a  further  practical  experience  on  this  subject.  Our  gas  plant  in  Atlanta  is 
owned  by  a  private  company.  A  few  years  ago  another  coni])any  came  in  and 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  franchise  to  lay  gas  mains  and  supply  gas  to  the  pu1)li(!. 
In  the  face  of  some  opposition  a  charter  and  franchise  was  granted  to  them,  and  they 
spent  a  couple  of  hunared  thousand  dollars  in  laying  g^  mains  and  building  a  saso- 
meter  in  which  the  gas  is  accumulated — some  |200,oS)  invested  in  a  plant.  In  alittle 
while  some  trade  or  arrangement  was  made  between  these  two  companies  by  which  the 
old  company  became  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  assets  of  the  new  one.  The  general 
impression  was  at  the  time,  and  is  yet,  I  believe,  that  after  the  combination  they 
were  recapitalized  at  a  large  increase  of  capital,  and  the  public,  of  course,  is  burdene<l 
with  paying  the  interest  on  the  combined  capital.  That  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  in  cases  like  that  of  furnishing  light,  and  in  the  case  of  telephones  it  is  the 
■ame  thing. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  do  you  pav  for  gas? — A.  One  dollar  a  thousand. 

Q.  You  have  the  most  approved  plant,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  fault 
found,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  quality  of  the  gas. 

Q.  (By  ( Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  water  or  coal  gas? — A.  Coal  gas.  I  have  often  seen  them 
filling  the  furnace  with  coal. 

Q.  It  is  what  is  called  water  gas,  but  they  use  coal? — A.  This  new  company  was 
going  to  put  in  a  water-gas  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  approximated  the  price  of  jjas  under  municipal 
ownership? — A.  My  attention  was  directed  more  to  that  of  electric  lights,  but  I  had 
the  impression  that  in  cases  like  Pittsburg,  and  possibly  some  others,  gas  is  furnished 
as  low  as  30  or  40  cents.     Am  I  right  in  that? 

Q.  I  think  not. — A.  I  have  seen  the  statement  made  that  in  England,  where  coal 
is  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  gas  is  furnished  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  our  coal 
in  Atlanta  is  not  very  high.  We  have  bought  coal  for  years  for  the  waterworks  at 
from  $1.70  to  $1.80  a  ton. 

In  our  waterworks  we  furnish  6,000  gallons  for  60  cents — 10  cents  a  thousand  gal- 
lons. We  have  the  minimum  rate  for  tnis  reason:  It  was  thought  that  it  was  better 
for  the  household  that  they  should  use  enough  water  and  not  be  too  economical. 
We  fixed  the  nunimum  r^te  at  60  cents  because  we  thought  6,000  gallons  was  plenty 
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to  flush  the  closets  and  keep  all  thines  in  a  clean  condition  so  as  not  to  be  a  menace 
to  health.  We  started  out  on  the  other  policy  and  a  boardine  house  only  used  300 
gallons  of  water  in  one  month.  There  was  a  complaint  made,  and  the  result  was 
this  other  policy  was  adopted,  doing  away  with  the  motive  to  economize. 

Q.  You  say  the  cost  is  10  cents  a  thousand  gallons?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  comes 
to  practically.  The  bill  is  rendered  at  80  cents  for  the  month,  which  means  6,000 
gallons.  The  consumer  can  use  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases;  but  with  a  discount  of 
25  per  cent  for  prompt  payment  it  is  reallv  60  cent'',  or  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle).'  Are  there  any  rarther  suggestions  you  have  to  make  along 
this  liner — A.  Nothing  occurs  to  nie. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  LUGIEN  Y.  LA  TASTE, 

I^endeiU  Traveling  Merits  Protective  AasociatioTi,  Mcmigomery,  Ala, 

Thfc  commission  met  at  3.20  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Lucien 
V.  I^  Taste,  president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  l)eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jkkks.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  and  addreas 
to  the  commission? — A.  Lucien  V.  La  Taste. 

Q.  And  your  address? — ^A.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

travelers'  protective  association. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  you  officially  connected  with  traveling  men's  asHociations? — A. 
I  am  national  president  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  of  America. 

Q.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  this  association? — A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership?— A.  The  membership  on  the  first  day  of  this  month 
was  14,645. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  held  this  position  at  the  head  of  the  orgatma- 
tion? — A.  Since  the  Ist  of  last  July. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  the  commission  the  nature  of  this 
oi^nization  and  its  purposes?— A.  Perhaps  section  2,  article  1,  of  our  constitution, 
would  give  you  a  clearer  idea  as  to  our  purposes.     I  will  read  it:  ^ 

"The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance  of  per- 
sons engaged  as  commercial  travelers,  for  the  abolishment  of  all  local.  State,  and 
county  licenses  exacted  from  commercial  travelers,  to  secure  reduction  of  passenger 
rates  to  commercial  travelers  on  all  lines  of  transportation,  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
equitable  allowance  of  baggage,  to  secure  hotel  accommodations  commensurate  with 
the  prices  paid,  to  elevate  the  social  and  moral  character  of  commercial  travelers  as  a 
profession,  and  to  provide  a  benefit  fund  for  members  of  the  association  in  case  of 
accident  or  death,  and  also  to  take  interest  in  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the  welfare 
of  commercial  travelers  of  America." 

Those  are  the  purposes  for  which  the  organization  was  formed. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  organization  been  in  existence? — A.  We  were  organized  in 
June,  1890. 

Q.  The  purposes  of  the  oiT?anization,  as  brought  out  there,  seem  to  be  confined 
entirely  to  looKing  after  the  welfare  of  the  commercial  travelers  themselves.     Has 

Jrour  organization,  as  such,  taken  any  active  part  in  securing  national  or  State  legis- 
ation  on  matters  of  general  interest  that  do  not  concern  traveling  men  as  such? — A. 
Our  purpose  has  been  always  to  take  cognizance  especially  of  matters  bearing  on  the 
interest  of  traveling  men  and  others  who  might  be  members  of  the  organization, 
our  membership  not  being  restricted  to  traveling  men. 

Q.  Who  else  may  become  members  of  the  organization,  besides  the  traveling  men 
themselves? — A.  Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  manufacturers,  commission  mer- 
chants, and  their  buyers  and  sellers. 

Q.  So  your  organization  includes  traveling  men  and  their  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  are  actually  traveling  men? — A.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  state.  The  proportion  of  nontravelers  is  relatively  small,  the  organi- 
zation being  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  traveling  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  can  not  make  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  non- 
travelers  form  not  over  20  per  cent,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Any  statement  I 
mi^ht  make  of  that  character  would  be  ourely  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
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Q.  Yon  have  not  data  enough  to  give  an  estimate?— A.  No;  I  think  I  Bhould  be 
speaking  well  within  bounds  if  I  should  say  that  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  our 
membership  are  traveling  men. 

ANTI-TBUOT  RESOLUTIONS. 

Q.  Has  your  organization,  as  an  organization,  taken  any  position  at  all  on  this 
question  of  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations,  expressing  taiy  opinion  at 
all  in  an  official  wav? — A.  Nothing,  except  some  slight  consideration  which  was  raven 
the  matter  at  our  last  national  convention,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May  of  last 
year. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  us  what  was  done  at  that  time;  what 
the  position  was? — A.  I  have  the  minutes  of  our  convention  with  me,  and  le*?t  I  make 
an  inaccurate  statement,  I  should  prefer  to  give  you  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  nave  you,  if  you  will  read  them. 

The  Witness.  That  portion  of  the  minut«j  is  not  very  voluminous.  If  you  please, 
I  will  pve  you  first  a  resolution  which  was  reported  favorably  by  our  committee  on 
resolutions.     It  reads  as  follows: 

**  Whereas  the  absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of 
the  leading  business  industries,  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools,  in  all  profitable  and 
Intimate  enterprises  throughout  the  nation,  threatens  the  occupation  of  the  travel- 
ing man,  assuring  ultimately  his  elimination  from  the  commercial  world:  Thert*fore, 
be  it 

**Ee9olved  by  the  Travdert^  Protective  Am)ciation  in  national  convention  asaemt^fed. 
That  we  pledge  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  extermination  of  these  evils;  and  that 
to  attain  this  end  we  will  use  every  effort  and  endeavor  in  our  power,  severally  and 
collectivelv,  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  vigorous  and  effective 
'  antitrust   legislation,  both  State  and  national." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  that  resolution  adopted? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  the  record  further  to  explain  what  was  done  about 
it?— A.  Yes;  there  was  a  motion  made  that  the  resolution  be  adopted — by  way  of 
parenthesis,  gentlemen,  there  were  some  little  details  with  reference  to  parliamentary 
law,  which  1  w^ill  omit,  as  they  do  not  bear  on  the  question  at  all. 

(Witness  continues  reading  minutes.) 

"The  Chair.  It  has  been  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopte<l.  Are  you  rtwly 
for  the  question? 

"Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  call  for  a  vote  by  States. 

**  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois.  Would  it  l)e  in  order  to  call  for  any  other  resolutions 
alot^  that  line  that  were  before  the  committee? 

"  The  Chair.  Well,  we  are  under  the  head  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  call  up  another  resolution  of  that  same 
character  that  went  before  the  committee? 

"  The  Chair.  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house  at  the  present  time,  and  other 
resolutions  could  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  this  one.  It  has  been  moved  and 
regularly  seconded  that  this 

**Mr.  Burrows.  I  move  that  you  have  the  other  resolutions  called  up. 

"The  Chair.  The  convention  haa  no  knowledge  of  any  other  resolutions  being  in 
existence,  and  unless  you  offer  a  resolution  as  a  substitute,  this  stands  before  the 
convention. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  Are  these  resolutions  in  the  hands  of  the  convention? 

"The  Chair.  This  one  resolution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  convention. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  Has  the  convention  any  power  to  call  up  the  resolution  which  is 
in  the  committee? 

"The  Chair.  If  the^ntleman  rose  to  a  point  of  information,  he  may  ask  the 
committee  if  they  have  in  their  hands  such  a  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  haa  any 
resolutions  other  than  that  one. 

"Mr.  Abrams,  of  Missouri.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  no  other  resolution  bearing  on  that  subject. 

"Mr.  Weiss,  of  Alabama.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  seasion  to  consider 
this. 

"  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask  the  chair  to  read  that  resolution  over 


"The  Chair.  Yes;  you  have  the  right  to  have  it  read  again. 
"Mr.  Weiss.  I  believe  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to  *  trusts '  as  any  member  of  this 
organization,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  a  great  many  men  connected 
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with  our  organization  that  are  in  the  employ  of  Hrusts/  and  we  must  do  nothing 
whatever  to  jeopardize  their  interests,  ana  in  order  to  discuss  this  matter  fully  and 
freely  is  the  object  of  my  motion  that  we  go  into  executive  session. 

"The  Chair.  It  has  been  moved  that  we  go  into  executive  session.  [Seconded, 
and  cries  of  *  No!']  Are  you  ready  for  the  Question?  All  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying  aye;  contrar>%  no.  The  noes  seem  to  nave  it;  the  noes  have  it,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

"  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  information  in  re^d  to  the  read- 
ing of  this,  and  to  sav  that  there  was  a  request  made  of  this  convention  for  the  con- 
sent to  otter  a  resolution  that  had  been  prepared,  and  it  was  asked  that  that 
resolution  be  handed  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.'* 

(McDonald  is  referring  to  another  resolution  that  they  are  trying  to  get  at. ) 

**The  resolution  that  was  handed  to  the  committee  was  not  the  resolution  that  has 
been  read  ri^ht  here,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  resolution  besides  that 
handed  in — if  that  is  the  only  resolution  you  have? 

**Mr.  Abrams.  The  only  resolution  we  have. 

"  Mr.  McCrLLouGH,  of  Missouri.  I  can  satisfy  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Burrows,  of 
Illinois,  in  regard  to  this  resolution.  The  resolution  that  was  presented  here  was 
drawn  by  me  and  presented  to  Mr.  Phalen.  Mr.  Phalen,  Mr.  Lee,  and  I  talked  over 
that  resolution  and  modified  it  to  some  extent.  To-day  Mr.  I^ee  came  to  me  and 
said  it  was  understood  that  that  resolution  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  then  the  other 
one — the  first  one — put  in  place  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  make  this 
explanation. 

*  *  Mr.  Burrows.  Which  other  resolution  was  put  in  place  of  it? 

"  Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  This  was  withdrawn  in  Mivor  or  the  first  one. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  had  already  requested  what  that  other  was.  Mr.  Phalen 
informed  me  that  that  resolution  was  to  come  up.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

"Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  Mr.  Phalen  did  not  so  inform  me  about  it. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  got  the  consent  of  this  convention 
to  present  that  resolution  to  this  convention.  I  Miould  like  to  know  what  became 
of  It. 

"Mr.  McCuLLouGH.  I  have  it.     Here  it  is.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  May  I  have  the  resolution? — A.  Yes.  It  was  through  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Phalen,  and  I  that  this  resolution  was  drawn  up,  and  my  understanding  was  that 
this  resolution  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  other  presented. 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  want  this  read  by  the  readmg  clerk  [indicating  resolution 
handed  him  by  Mr.  McCullough],  ana  move  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
handed  in  here." 

substitute  resolution. 

Here  is  the  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  consolidation  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  into 
what  is  generally  known  as  *  trusts'  is  regarded  by  this  convention  as  detrimental  to 
the  material  interests  of  a  large  number  of  its  members;  and 

"  Whereas  while  it  is  understood  that  some  of  these  large  business  oxganizations 
are  the  le^timate  results  of  the  application  of  economics  to  modem  conmtions,  and 
therefore  improperly  classified  with  *  trusts,'  we  can  not  but  recognize  that  many  of 
the  colossal  a^regations  of  capital  recently  organized  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
the  commercial  traveler  and  the  stability  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country: 
Therefore, 

"-B«  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  convention  that  such  State  and 
national  legislation  should  be  enacted  as  would  place  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
upon  the  operations  of  trusts  and  combinations  as  may  protect  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all  our  people. 

"  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois.  I  move  that  as  a  substitute  to  the  original.    Seconded. 

"The  Chair.  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Illinois,  offers  the  resolution  just  read  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  one  first  read  by  the  reading  clerk.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  " 

Then  he  turns  over  the  chair  to  the  vice-president,  and  there  is  a  detSite  with  ref- 
erence to  a  parliamentary  point.  The  president  then  turns  over  the  chair  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  opposes  the  modified  resolution  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  more 
drastic  one  which  was  presented  by  the  committee;  then 

"Mr.  McDonald,  of  Missouri.  In  answer  to  our  worthy  president,  I  will  state" 

(If  you  will  pardon  me  at  present,  the  president  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Charles  R. 
DuflBn,  of  Indiana.) 

"In  answer  to  our  worthy  president,  I  will  state  that  we  have  been  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  here  that  such  a  resolution  was  coming  up  before  this  body — I  say 
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this  first  resolution.  There  are  only  two  thin^  nientione<l  in  the  nvohition,  if  ray 
recollection  ^rves  me  right — truHto  and  traveling  men.  The  jwint  that  we  were 
making  in  the  second  resolution  (which  we  expect  to  have  amended,  cut  all  to 
pieces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing)  was  to  present  and  consider  a  legitimate  business 
communication  to  the  people  of  the  world,  and,  as  far  as  we  could,  to  consider  all 
the  people  in  this  thing.  To  explain  my  point:  You  can  take  the  tobacco  business. 
For  mstance,  in  iSt.  Louis,  there  nave  been  four  lar^  concerns  consolidated,  and  in 
each  one  of  these  concerns  they  have  had  a  very  high-price<l  man  who  represented 
them  in  each  State — as  I  understand  it,  8.  Each  one  of  these  representatives  for 
these  8  States  had  a  number  of  men  working  under  him,  who  practically  went 
around  to  see  how  the  tobacco  was  selling,  sticking  up  signs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  at  a  nominal  salary.  These  men  Save  practically  lost  their  positions,  and 
there  are  these  4  tobacco  factories  (Mr.  Lee,  oi  Missouri,  says  6) — if  they  haven't 
alread  v,  they  will  consolidate — have  consolidated  the  tobacco.  They  have  their  gen- 
eral o&ces  in  New  York  CUty,  necessitating  the  discharge  of  an  immense  office  fon'e 
in  St.  Louis.  Consolidating  the  factories  and  reducing  tne  expenses  has  reduced  the 
operating  force  to  the  numoer  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  we  • 
have  thought  in  going  before  the  world  in  this  matter  that  the  proper  way  to  do  it 
was  to  present  a  strong,  difpified,  and  an  intelligent  resolution  wnicn  onibracc<i  the 
whole  country,  not  travelmg  men  alone;  and  therefore  that  is  why  the  resolution 
that  we  ask  you  to  vote  on  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  was  offered. 

**  President  Dupfin.  As  the  gentleman  rose  to  answer  me,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
just  a  few  words.  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Burrows  to  yield  the  fl<x3r,  but  this  is  a  travel- 
mg men's  association,  and  we  are  not  looking  after  the  welfare  of  all  the  world; 
when  we  attend  to  our  own  business,  we  have  plenty  to  do. 

"Mr.  Burrows, of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  state  my  answer  in  rc^^rd  to  that  resolution 
before  this  convention.  I  pronjised  Mr.  Phalen  before  he  left  here  that  I  would  see 
that  this  resolution  was  presente<i  l)efore  the  convention.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  action  being 
taken  in  r^^rd  to  trusts  upon  this  floor.  In  talking  with  the  del^[?ates,  I  realize<l 
the  fact  that  something  of  that  kind  was  to  come  before  this  convention,  and  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  other  delegates  present  who  thought  that  if  we  should  have  it 
passed  that  we  should  at  least  put  a  little  dignity  in.  I  do  not  see  what  objection 
any  man  can  see  against  the  second  resolution.'  Mr.  Duffin  certainly  realizes  that 
there  are  a  number  of  business  concerns  in  this  country  that  have  consolidated  which 
are  not  Hrusts'  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  had  to  organize  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  shipbuilders'  trust,  as  they  call  it, 
or  combination.  These  people  were  compelled  to  organize  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  steel  trust.  There  are  many  other  business  organizations  in  this 
country  whom  the  trusts  have  compelled  to  form  themselves  into  what  we  perhaps 
might  call  a  *  trust,'  t)ut,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  these 
business  organizations;  and  I  do  not  think  that  when  a  body  of  business  men  go  in 
together  to  fight  a  trust  that  they  should  be  termed  as  *  trusts'  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  and  I  do  not  see  what 
objection  any  man  can  take  to  the  remarks  along  that  line  in  that  resolution.  It 
certainly  speaks  against  the  trusts  as  trusts.  It  is  as  strong  as  the  other  resolution, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  they  object,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  would  like  to  see  both  these 
resolutions  voted  down,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  individually. 

"  Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  trusts.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  back  to  my  emplover  antagonizing  his  interests.  We  have  thou- 
aanaa  of  traveling  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  T.  P.  A.  that  are  employed  by  the  so-called 
*  trust,'  and  I  say  to  vou,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  go  on  record  as  opposing?  trusts,  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  eliminate  them,  these  gentlemen  are  j?oing  to  receive  a  'tip'  to 
withdraw  their  membership  from  the  Tmvelers'  Protective  Association.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  antagonize  the  men  that  pay  you  and  me  a  salary.  I  believe 
we  should  take  action  on  neither  of  these  lines. 

**Mr.  ScHROEDER,  of  Wisconsin.  During  the  reading  of  these  resolutions  Wisconsin 
has  sat  here  silently — ^never  opened  her  mouth,  made  no  motion,  or  had  any  propo- 
sition to  offer;  but  if  this  question  comes  up,  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
delegation  from  Wisconsin  that  it  is  a  very  delicate  subject  for  us  traveling  men  to 
handle.  I  hardlv  know  how  to  better  express  the  sentiment  of  our  delegation,  and 
I  know  if  the  T.  P.  A.  adopt  any  resolution,  and  the  firm  that  I  represent  will  hear 
of  it — and  the  firm  that  I  represent  is  a  branch  of  a  so-called  *  trust' — I  know  that  I 
will  be  informed,  '  What  business  have  vou  among  those?  Ain't  we  paying  you  lib- 
erally for  your  services?  Isn't  that  a  thing  for  the  political  parties  to  take  care  of, 
and  not  for  the  fraternal  organizations?'  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as  our  worthy  chap- 
lain has  said,  I  say,  keep  out  of  politics.  This  is  a  political  question,  and  we  are 
a  fraternal  institution,  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  keep  your  hands  off  of  it. 
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"Mr.  LioHTFooT,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemen:  The*  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  8i)eaking  a  few  moments  ago,  said  that  this  was  a  convention  of  traveling 
men  trdnwactinj?  their  own  busineflfl.  He  is  mistaken.  This  is  a  convention  of 
traveling  men,  jobbers,  manufacturers,  wholesale  dealers,  from  all  over  the  country. 
Quite  a  number  of  members  of  this  oiiganization  are  members  of  a  so-called  *  trust' 
Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  our  oiyanization  travel  for  these  so-called  'trusts,' 
and  in  passing  this  resolution,  as  the  genUeman  said  before,  you  jeopardize  the  posi- 
tions of  quite  a  number  of  our  members.  Therefore  I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  lay 
both  of  these  resolutions  upon  the  table." 

(Then  there  is  a  point  of  order  raised  which  is  not  material.  They  talk  over  parlia- 
mentary law  for  a  while.) 

"Mr.  Burrows.  I  wish  to  place  myself  right  before  this  convention.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  disagreeable  upon  the  matter,  but  I  merely  call  for  a  reading  of  this 
ruling.  The  Chair  ruled  yesterday  that  a  motion  to  lav  upon  the  table  was  debat- 
able, which  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  call  for  a  ruling.  I  ao  not  find  anything  to  sus- 
tain the  ruling,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  chair  at  the  present  time  nues  that 
the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  not  debatable,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama 

"The  Chair.  All  those  in  favor  of  tabling  both  resolutions  will  signify  by  saying 
*aye;'  contrary,  *no.'    The  ayes  have  it." 

That  endeil  the  antitrust  resolutions. 

STATEMENTS  OP   MR.  DOWE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkr.  )  Are  those  resolutions  that  }rou  have  been  reading  about  here 
those  that  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dowe  in  his  testimony  before  this  commission? — 
A.  Yes.» 

Q.  Have  vou  any  comment  to  make  upon  what  he  said  about  that  further? 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Was  it  a  unanimous  vote  by  which  they  were  defeated? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  vote  was.  I  was  in  the  hall  at  the  time  and  voted 
to  table  the  resolutions.  The  vote  must  have  been  a  very  decisive  one,  because  there 
was  no  demand  for  a  division.  You  will  see  there  were  but  4  or  6  members  of  the 
convention  that  took  any  part  in  the  discussion.  This  acttion  waa  taken  rather  late, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  care  to  say  with  reference  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Dowe.  With  reference  to  that  action  I  know  that  he  states  he  got  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  took  no  part  in  the  convention  except  by  courtesy;  he  was 
acconied  the  courtesies  of  the  floor  for  10  minutes.  By  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
convention  I  see  that  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  makes  some  statements  in  his 
testimony  which  reflect  in  some  measure  on  the  Travelers*  Protective  Association. 
He  quotes  that  as  an  insurance  organization,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  insurance 
feature  is  secondary;  it  is  the  last  thing  mentioned  in  the  declaration  on  which  our 
charter  is  based,  and  the  last  work  mentioned  in  the  constitutional  clause  setting 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  organized. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  incorporated? — A.  Yes;  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  leave  Mr.  Dowe — you  say  your  oi^ganization 
has  a  meml>er8hip  of  14,645? — A.  14,645  on  the  Ist  day  of  February.  Approxi- 
mately 15,000  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  Mr.  Dowe's  organization  of  which  he  spoke  before 
this  commission? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  smaller  than  1,200? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  when  it  was  organized? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I)ia  you  ever  see  any  constitution  or  by-laws  or  an^hing  of  that  institution  of 
Mr.  Dowe  s?— A.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  a 
vague  recollection  of  having  received  on  one  or  two  occasions  some  printed  matter 
with  Mr.  Dowe's  name  on  it,  but  just  what  the  nature  of  it  was  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  this  other  question 

The  Witness.  Pardon  me  one  moment.  I  say  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  which  Mr.  Dowe  is  connected  with.  I  nave  seen  no  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  except  what  is  shown  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  before  this  commission,  as  I  remember  it,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  membership  of  his  organization  waa  made  up  from  the  cream  of  the 

1  Sec  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  26. 
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other  organizations,  and  that  their  obiect  was  to  inflnenoo  lejrii«1ation,  1 1  relieve.  C^an 
you  Htate  whether  the  standing  of  the  men  of  his  organizatitm  in  any  higher  than 
that  of  the  men  generally  in  traveling  men's  aaBOciations? — A.  I  can  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject? — A.  None  whatever,  except  such  opinion 
as  I  have  gained  from  reading  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Well,  if  you  please,  I  believe  I  would  rather  not  state  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  now  state  to  the  commission  how  many 
organizations  of  traveling  men  there  are  in  this  country ;  well-recognized  organization^ 

TNo  response. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.  )  Put  down  the  membership  as  far  as  vou  can. — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could,  sir.  My  own  organization — the  one  with  which  I  am  connected — 
has  a  membership  of  approximately  15,000.  There  is  another  organization  at  Utica 
that  has,  according  to  my  best  information,  about  2,000.    There  is  another 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  Utica  one  is  a  good  deal  of  an  insurance  organization? — A. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  exclusively  accident  insurance;  not  general  insurance,  but 
accident. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  the  name  of  it? — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  isTne  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association;  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  title.  I  know  the  headquarters  are  at  Utica.  There  is  another  in  Iowa,  known 
as  the  Iowa  State.  The  membership  of  that,  I  believe^  is  about  11,000.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  other  smaller  organizations.  There  is  one  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska; 
one  or  two  in  Illinois.  There  is  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of 
Missouri;  that  is  a  life  insurance  organization;  and  a  number  of  others,  smaller. 

TRAVBLRRS'    PROTBCTIVB   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.  )  Is  there  not  one  that  has  a  membership  of  about  30,000? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  Now,  the  purposes  for  which  these  vanoiis  associations  are 
organized  are  by  no  means  identical.  I  know  of  but  one  national  organization,  and 
that  is  the  Travelers*  Protective  Association  of  America,  with  which  I  am  connected. 
I  say  that  it  is  the  only  national  association,  because  we  have  State  organizations.  We 
have  first  the  national  association;  then  we  have  what  are  known  as  State  divisions, 
organized  in  30  States,  and  then  the  local  pnosts,  as  we  know  them.  Each  State  has 
one  or  more  poets,  and  the  national  oi^ganization  is  made  up  of  the  meml:)er8  from 
the  several  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  your  organization  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York? — A.  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  incorporated? — A.  We  incorporated  June  7,  1890. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  advanta^^us  to  be  so  incoroorated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  advantages  of  it? 

The  Witness.  Of  incorporation? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Yes. 

A.  The  onl}r  advantage  that  I  know  of  accruing  from  incorporation  is  the  fact  that 
it  gives  us  an  individuality — gives  us  standing  that  otherwise  we  could  not  have. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Doesyour  incorporation  safeguard  the  funds  of  your 
association? — A.  Naturally  so.    That  is  included  in  my  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Rbnkbdy.)  Can  you  state  approximately  the  total  number  of  traveling 
men  in  the  United  States? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,  interrupting.)  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  incorpora- 
tion. Do  not  the  articles  of  incorportation  make  your  organization  liable  in  every 
case  for  the  action  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  in  that  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnkkdy.^  Can  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  traveling  men 
in  the  United  States? — A.  I  can  not,  sir.  There  are  all  sorts  of  estimates,  none  of 
which  I  regard  as  entirely  reliable. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Do  we' 8  estimate  of  360,000,  I  believe,  correct? — A.  That  strikes  me  as 
being  rather  excessive;  but  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  defi- 
niteness  what  the  number  is.  I  should  say,  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  from  200,000  to  250,000  would  Ixe  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  census  report  of  1890  show^s  less  than  60,000  in  the 
whole  United  States. — ^A.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Do  we  auotes  from  the  census.  I  have 
not  consulted  the  census  figures.    I  should  regard  that  as  an  extremely  low  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  organization  increasing  in  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  membership  was,  say,  3  years  ago,  2  years  ago,  1  vear 
ago,  and  to-day? — A.  Yes;  I  can  give  it  to  you  from  1890  up  to  last  vear,  if  you  wish  it. 

Q,  Well,  do  that,  please.— A.  Very  well.     Our  membership  June  1,  1891,  was 
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1,139;  the  same  date  in  1892,  1,980;  in  1893,  3,945;  1894,  7,052;  1895,  10,538;  1896, 
11,090;  1897,  11,503;  1898,  13,150;  1899,  14,126. 

Q.  Now,  are  the  members  of  your  organization  generally  employed,  and  do  tliey 
keep  their  dues  well  paid  up  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

SFFBCTS  OP  TRUSTS  ON   COMMERCIAL  TRAVBLEB8. 

Q.  Then  the  industrial  combinations  are  not  affecting  the  traveling  men  with 
whom  you  are  associated? 

The  Witness.  You  conclude  that  from  the  fact  that  we  are  crowing? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Growing;  are  able  to  keep  the  dues  paid  up  and  are 
employed. — A.  Without  taking  the  responsibility  of  making  that  statement,  I  sug- 
gest that  might  l>e  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  State  how  it  might  be  proof  to  the  contrar>'. — A.  It  might  be  that  traveling 
men,  with  the  hope  of  strengtnening  themselves  in  their  business,  would  go  into  the 
Travelers'  Protective  Association.  Then  you  must  remember  that  our  membership 
is  not  composed  exclusively  of  traveling  men. 

Q.  No;  you  made  a  statement  of  that,  and  you  said  you  thought  about  80  per 
cent  were  traveling  men. — A.  If  that  were  true  with  reference  to  the  Travelers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  we  might  conclude  also,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument,  that 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  i)roof  that  the  laborers  of  that  town  were  flourishing.  They  say  they  were 
organized  because  they  were  not  flourishing,  and  with  a  view  to  protecting  them- 
selves, as  I  just  suggested. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  such  motives  are  leading  the  peoi)ie  to  go  into 
your  organization;  that  that,  rather  than  real  prosperity  among  them,  is  what  brings 
them  into  the  organization? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  any  definite  information 
in  that  regard;  nothing  that  would  be  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  members  losing 
their  positions  through  these  combinations,  and  how  many? — A.  We  have  no  statis- 
tics on  that  subject,  sir.  In  fact,  the  only  action  that  our  organization  has  ever  taken 
as  an  organization  is  embodied  in  the  extract  I  have  given  you  from  our  minutes. 

Q.  In  your  observation  as  a  traveling  man,  do  you  know  of  lay-offs  or  dischargee 
of  a  greater  number  of  traveling  men  than  there  were  before  these  combinations 
occurred? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  travefing  men — individual  cases — where  their  discharge  was  brought  about  appar- 
ently by  the  formation  of  organizations? — A.  There  is  but  one  instance  that  occurs  to 
me  at  this  moment,  and  that  is  of  the  combination  between  three  baking-powder 
manufacturers,  the  Royal,  Cleveland,  and  Price,  I  believe.  I  was  told  by  a  travel- 
ing man,  who  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  new  company,  that  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  company  the  three  houses  had  100  traveling  men,  and  that 
immediately  or  very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  baking-powder  combination,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  64  were  discharged.    They  retained  36  men. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  that  occurs  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
have  heard  the  general  talk  about  the  tobacco  combination  and  others,  perhaps,  but 
this  is  the  only  definite  statement  that  has  ever  been  made  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  infonnation  with  reference  to  the  lowering  of  the  wages  of 
traveling  men  by  the  combinations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  having  more  nearly 
a  monopoly  of  the  product,  they  did  not  require  men  of  quite  so  high  a  degree  of  skill 
as  salesmen? — A.  No;  possibly  because  we  nave  made  no  investigation  on  that  line. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  to  the  commission  that  we  have  made  no  investigation  of 
this  character  at  all.  I  am  here  to-day  in  obedience  to  an  invitation  from  this  com- 
mission and  imder  instructions  from  my  national  board  of  directors  simply  to  reply 
to  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  and  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  may 
have.  As  I  have  stated,  we  have  never  made  any  investigation  along  this  line,  our 
work  having  been  directly  in  other  lines,  with  reference  to  hotel  accommodations, 
interchangeable  mileage,  and  legislative  matters  bearing  on  other  subjects.  The  bill 
just  now  pending  in  Congress,  oy  the  way,  for  the  creation  of  a  new  office,  that  of 
secretary  of  commerce,  originated  with  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association. 

Q.  Are  you,  yourself,  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  is  one  of  such  significance 
for  your  oiganization  that  it  would  care  to  make  any  investigation  among  its  own 
members  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and  report  to  the  commission? — A.  I  think  I 
can  say  with  perfect  safety  that  the  Travelers*  Protective  Association  would  not  only 
be  willing  but  glad  to  do  anything  in  that  line  that  it  could,  and  assist  in  the  work. 
Our  chiei  ambition  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  to  count  for  something  in  the  commercial 
world.     We  want  the  Travelers'  Prote(;tive  Association  to  be  known  first  of  all  as  a 
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reliable  organization  of  conservative  bcudneffi  men.  For  that  reawm  we  have  been 
criticised  in  some  quarters  because  we  have  declinetl  to  make  a.s  much  noine  as  our 
membership  and  influence  entitled  us  to.  We  have  sought  to  obtain  our  desires  in 
certain  lines  by  afypealing  to  men's  ri'a.son  and  senne  of  justice  rather  than  to  frighten 
them  by  beating  drums  and  blowing  horns.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  comnnssion 
that  we  take  up  that  work,  I  should  U^\  safe  in  saying  that  our  board  of  directors,  or 
the  association  which  meets  in  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of 
May,  would  be  willing  to  render  any  &HHiHtan<*e  of  that  kind  that  it  could. 

Q.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  commission  would  l>e  glad  to  have  me  ask  you  to  take 
that  matter  up  and  get  such  information  as  you  («n  that  you  know  is  trustworthy, 
and  send  it  to  the  commission  as  soon  as  you  can  n»iK)rt. — A.  Our  national  board  of 
directors  is  the  governing  bodv  of  our  organization.  I  am  here  under  their  instruc- 
tions. It  migh  t  be  better  to  take  that  matter  up  with  the  national  convention.  How- 
ever, that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  that  we  could  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  your  board  will  take  it  up  and  so  report. 

The  Witness.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  what  we  are. 
We  were  or^ganiased  for  the  purpose  indicatVtl  in  our  constitution,  and  we  have  tried 
zealously  to  have  our  actions  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  we  exist. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  importuned  to  join  hands  with  other  organizations  and 
with  individuals,  with  a  view  to  coercing  railroad  com|)anies,  and  so  on.  We  have 
persistently  refused  to  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  taken  any  action  on  the  antiscalner  ticket- 
brokerage  question,  on  either  side? — A.  That  matter  came  up  for  consiaeration  at 
our  annual  convention  at  Nashville  in  1897.  I  have  foi^tten  just  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  action  was,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was  a  resolution  introduced 
condemmn^  the  proposed  legislation,  and  that  that  resolution  passed.  I  would  not 
be  positive  in  reference  to  that.  I  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  just  what  the  sentiment  of  our  membership  is  on  that  subject.  We 
are  divided,  of  course,  as  other  organizations  are.  I  do  not  recollect  just  wtiat  action 
was  taken  at  that  time.  I  was  going  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  we  have 
won  interchangeable  mileage.  Instead  of  niaJcing  and  passing  resolutions  condemn- 
ing railroads  and  having  them  published  in  the  papers,  we  have  a  regularly  organized 
railroad  committee — national,  State,  and  local.  All  of  our  work  of  that  character  has 
l)een  done  through  our  national  committee.  By  pursuing  a  straightforward,  honor- 
able, conservative,  and  reasonable  method  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  interchange- 
able mileage,  after  about  6  or  7  years'  work,  over  something  more  than  78,000  miles 
of  railway.  That  includes  the  Western,  the  Central,  and  Southwestern  Paasen^r 
Associations'  territory.  We  very  frequently  get  letters,  scathing  letters,  condemning 
us  because  we  do  not  howl  after  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association.  W^e  are 
continually  at  work  reasoning  with  them,  seeking  to  get  uiem  to  concede  what  we 
think  is  a  reasonable  request,  and,  by  the  way,  what  I  think  they  regard  now  as  a 
reasonable  request;  but  we  have  thought  proper  to  pursue  conservative  and  reason- 
able methods,  believing  that  men  can  l)e  reacned  in  that  way  very  much  more  easily 
than  by  howling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  will,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
your  board  of  directors  and  see  if  you  can  make  some  report  to  the  commission  as 
soon  as  you  have  investigated  thoroughlv  the  sentiment  among  your  members. — A. 
I  will  do  so,  sir.  If  the  commission  will  kindly  indicate  bv  a  series  of  questions,  if 
it  is  practicable,  lust  about  what  you  would  like,  I  think  I  could  say  with  perfect 
confidence  that  tne  board  of  directors  will  be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make 
whatever  investi^tion  they  can. 

Mr.  Philufs.  The  Questions  will  be  furnished  you  for  doing  it. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  boanl  will  l>e  entirely 
willing  to  do  that. 

feeling  op  traveling  men  toward  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks)  .  May  I  ask  further  whether  from  your  personal  association 
with  traveling  men  you  have  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  senti- 
ment on  this  question  of  industrial  combinations ;  as  to  whether  on  the  whole  they 
have  been  an  evil  for  the  country,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  believe  that  they  are  almost 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  trade  combinations,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  is  inimical  not  only  to  the  interests  of  traveling  men,  but  to  the  . 
entire  interest  of  the  country.  Not  every  man  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  has  a 
clearly  defined  idea  as  to  what  might  be  the  outcome,  but  there  is  that  indefinite, 
vague  sentiment  of  fear  that  something  dreadful  may  happen.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  a  horae  that  was  hoodwinked — a  locomotive  comefl  near  him  and  you  will  see 
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that  tremor  that  comes  over  him,  indicating  a  fear  of  something,  he  knows  not  what. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly.  That  comes  nearer  to  describing  the  general  sentiment  of 
traveling  men  on  this  subject  than  any  figure  or  illustration  I  recall. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  they  have  clearly  defined  reasons  in  their  own  minds  for 
their  fear? — ^A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  I  do  not  believe,  to  illustrate,  that  the  action 
of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  in  tabling  those  resolutions  which  I  have  read, 
indicates  the  sentiment  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association.  I  believe  if  you 
were  to  take  every  delegate  who  was  in  that  hall  at  the  time — ^there  were  something 
like  205  delegates  at  the  convention;  I  do  not  know  just  how  many  were  in  the  hall 
when  this  matter  wa^  considered — ^I  do  not  believe  if  you  should  take  each  one  of 
these  men  and  ask  him  whether  he  believes  trade  combinations  are  beneficial  or 
otherwise,  that  he  would  hesitate  to  say  they  are  not 

Q.  f By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  And  would  not  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  fear?^A. 
Possibly  so;  that  is  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  there  are  reasons  given,  what  are  the  main  reasons  sug- 
gested?— A.  That  they  result  first  in  depriving  men — ^traveling  men — of  their  means  of 
support;  that  where  they  fail  to  deprive  men  of  their  means  of  support,  they  reduce 
them  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  they  do  not  know  one  day  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  employment  the  next.  They  become  more  and  more  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  the  strong  man,  and  the  character  of  the  traveling  men  as  a  whole  is 
d^raded. 

Q.  What  is  the  reply  that  the^  make  to  the  usual  argument  on  the  other  side  that 
this  discharge  of  traveling  men  is  simply  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
consumers,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  a  natural  and  normal  8t«p  in  the  evolution 
of  business;  that  the  whole  process  is  something  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
follows  when  a  new  machine  is  introduced — ^an  invention?  That  is  common  ai^gu- 
ment  that  we  hear  frequently. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  along  that  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  reduction  oi  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  I  have  never  found  a  traveling  man  yet  who  believes  that  there  is 
anything  in  that  ar^ment  at  all,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  reductions  are 
ever  heard  of  as  a  direct  result  of  the  retluction  in  the  number  of  traveling  men. 
Traveling  men  are  usually  pretty  fair  judges  of  human  nature,  and  they  know  it  is 
contrary  to  man's  nature  to  make  reiluctions  in  his  wares,  merely  because  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  price  to  him. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  these 
organizations  upon  the  prices  of  the  product,  as  to  whether  they  have  really,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  increased  or  lowered  the  prices  of  the  product? — A.  1  have  made  some 
little  inquiry  from  time  to  time,  and  my  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  reduction.  Take 
the  bakmg-powder  illustration,  for  example.  Within  the  last  week  I  have  inquired 
of  one  reliable  retail  dealer  asking  him  whether  there  had  been  any  reduction  m  the 
price  of  baking  powder  to  him.  He  replied  "no."  I  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any 
reduction  in  the  retail  price.  He  had  not.  So  for  the  last  12  months^at  least  since 
the  organization  of  that  company — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anything  that  would 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  that  combination  had  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  this  baking-powder  case  you  said  that  64  out  of  100 
had  lost  their  positions  as  traveling  men.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  business 
for  this  consolidation  to  retain  those  64  men  in  their  employ  after  they  had  made  the 
consolidation? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  discharge  or  displacement  of  those  64  men  might  be 
accounted  for  on  purely  business  grounds? — A.  Easily. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  you  have  answered  partially  before,  that  this  displacement 
of  labor  in  combinations  is  very  much  in  the  line  of  a  new  mechanical  invention, 
such  as  the  linotype  machine  among  printers,  where  1  machine  does  the  work  of  3 
men,  and  2  have  got  to  go  to  the  street? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two? — A.  The  difference  is  that  1  man 
under  the  new  order  of  things  does  not  do  the  work  of  3  men.  Where  1  man 
is  substituted  for  3,  the  work  that  the  2  men  did  goes  practically  undone, 
except  as  it  is  done  in  other  ways.  Improved  mechanical  appliances  can  not 
talk.  The  linotype  machine  can  not  say  to  some  other  machine — and  I  believe 
there  are  a  number  of  these  typesetting  machines  in  existence — **  Why  should  there 
be  5  of  us  manufactured?  It  is  a  prodigal  waste  of  material.  Let  ue  combine; 
let  there  be  I  machine;  let  it  be  the  linotype."  While  they  do  work  an  improve- 
ment, it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  their  competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
bination between  manufacturers  or  coal  miners— operators,  I  believe  they  are 
called — is  a  combination  between  human  intelligences.  They  can  put  their  heads 
together  and  figure  on  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  we  will  say.    One  of 
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them  will  suggest,  it  Baves  us  the  wages  of  a  thousand  men;  the  others  rab  their 
hands.  The  machine  does  not  do  that.  That  is  just  the  difference,  as  I  see  it  It 
is  a  machine  more  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  of  something  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sustaining  life.  You  have  not  asked  me  for  my  individual  opinion,  and  yet 
I  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  separate  the  official  from  the  individual.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  avoid  the  formation  of  trade 
combinations;  it  Heenis  to  me  the  operation  o!  a  hard  law;  no  way  to  get  around  it — 
I  mean  the  trade  combination  per  se.  I  believe  that  the  trade  combination  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  one  of  a  numerous  broo<l  of  children  of  a  common  parent 
Tjike  mv  own  case,  for  instance.  I  am  employed  by  a  New  York  8ch(X)lbook  pub- 
lishing house,  an  independent  concern.  While  they  are  not  exactly  monarchs  of  all 
they  survey,  they  pursue  their  own  course  in  transacting  their  business,  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  no  one.  If  they  were  to  notify  me  to-morrow  that  they  had  decided  to 
go  into  a  combination  of  schoolbook  men;  that  the  numerous  houses  in  the  United 
States  were  ^ing  to  combine  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  dispense 
with  my  services,  I  should  say,  "I  regret  that,  because  I  am  especially  fitted  for  that 
work  if  I  am  especially  fitted  for  anything;  the  nearly  20  years  of  my  life  that  I  have 
given  to  that  has  unfitted  me  for  anything  else,  and  it  will  l)e  a  grievous  burden  to 
me  and  my  family  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  this  line;  but  I  recognize  that 
it  is  vour  right  to  do  that  if  you  care  to,  and  I  will  not  complain."  I  don't  think  I 
would  approach  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama 
for  his  vote  on  a  bill  that  I  knew  would  prevent  it,  because  I  should  say  that  they  were 
doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  our  system. 
That  may  account  for  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  very  rabid  antitrust  man,  using  the 
term  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  use  it  in. 

RBMKDY   FOR  THE  KVILS  OF  TRUSTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkr.)  I  was  about  to  ask  earlier  if  you  had  any  remedies  to  suggest 
for  what  vou  have  been  speaking  of.  I  think  you  have  practically  covered  that. 
You  think  there  is  practically  no  remedy  for  what  evil  there  may  lie— that  it  will 
remedy  itself  if  it  is  remedied  at  all? — A.  No;  not  just  that. 

Q.  What? — A.  Not  just  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  in  which  the 
nation  can  indulge  is  going  to  remedy  the  trouble  of  whicn  we  complain.  I  think 
it  is  treating  scrofula  by  putting  on  poultices.  I  believe  that  there  is  one  evil  which 
is  the  parent  of  every  one  of  the  lesser  evils,  and  that  is  the  question  of  taxation;  I 
think  taxation  controls  it.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  commission  for  saying  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  inconsistent  for  the  nation  to  complain  of  its  citizens  for 
combining  their  wealth  when  it  does  not  complain  at  the  way  they  get  their  wealth. 
I  believe  that  the  monopoly  of  natural  opportunities  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  one  of 
these  ills. 

Q.  And  to  get  to  the  remedy  would  be 1 — A.  (Interrupting. J  To  go  to  the 

foundation;  go  to  the  foundation.  When  we  say  to  a  numl)er  of  people  of  the  I-nited 
States,  **Itia  i)erfectly  proper  for  you  to  own  and  to  monopolize  the  coal  mines,  the 
gold  mines,  the  silver  and  copper  mines,  the  land  and  waterways  and  ports,'' I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  go  to  them  and  complain  that  they  organize  trusts.  I  think  that 
the  trust,  as  we  usually  use  that  word,  is  simply  a  child,  one  of  the  numerous  children 
of  a  common  parent. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  that  the  commonwealth  itself  has  encourage<i  this 
child?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  legislation-Hspecial  and  class  legislation,  you  mean — ^has  been  that 
which  gave  it  the  power? — A.  Yes;  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  not  technically  defined  your  remedy.  Is  it  the 
single  tax  on  land  values? — A.  It  is  the  single  tax. 

Q.  On  land  values? — A.  The  single  tax  on  land  values.  I  would  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  that  would  be  a  specific,  but  I  believe  that  would  go  very  fair 
toward  solvmg  a  number  of  questions  that  trouble  us  very  greatly,  like  corruption  in 
office,  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  both  of  the  individuals  and  of  the  representa- 
tives, if  such  a  thing  exists,  and  so  on. 

srruATioN  OF  discharged  travelers. 

Q.  There  was  one  question  further  that  I  wanted  to  ask  on  nmtters  of  fact  That 
was  with  reference  to  the  discharce  of  employees,  traveling  men  and  others,  when 
these  combinations  are  formed.  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the 
reemployment  of  men  who  have  been  discharged,  we  will  say,  as  commercial 
travelers,  by  the  organization  in  other  capacities? — A.  No.     It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
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man  who  loses  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  one  line  will  utilize  his 
ability  in  some  other  fine  if  he  can,  and  I  presume  that  has  been  done;  though,  as  I 
have  said  previously,  neither  I  nor  the  organization  of  which  I  am  an  oflBcer  have 
made  any  mvestigations. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  this  effect:  That  at  times  traveling  men,  and 
higher  officials  also,  in  separate  firms  or  corporations  that  have  come  together  into 
one  combination  and  have  discharged  these  men,  have  l)een  reemployed  in  some 
other  capacity,  because,  as  it  was  asserted,  while  they  'were  not  needed  there,  the 
organization  was  doing  so  much  more  business,  extending  its  work  so  rapidly,  that 
they  really  needed  the  services  of  these  men,  but  in  some  other  capacity;  so  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  simply  a  shifting  of  work  and  not  an  absolute  depriving  men 
of  work  that  was  brought  about  by  the  combination;  and  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  have  some  data  on  that  subject. — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  organization,  composed  as  it  is 
of  as  intelligent  a  set  of  men  as  we  have  in  this  country  in  business,  ii  discharged, 
have  better  opportunities  than  high-class  mechanics  and  superintendents  would 
have — that  is,  nave  not  your  men  a  more  ready  adaptability  to  go  into  other  kinds 
of  work  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  business,  their  activity,  and  their  higher 
intelligence? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  §o  that  of  all  professional  people  in  the  United  States,  would  you  not  readily 
say  that  the  commercial  men  will  adapt  themselves  to  these  commercial  changes 
quicker  than  almost  any  class,  for  instance  than  clerks,  or  even  superintendents  and 
the  like? — A.  I  believe  they  would,  except  in  cases  where  a  long  term  of  service  has 
unfitted  the  men  for  other  vocations.  Tnere  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  work  of  a 
traveling  man;  he  loses  his  local  identity,  so  to  speak.  A  local  man,  traveling,  say, 
out  of  a  comparatively  small  town,  covering  a  limited  territory,  coming  back  Satur- 
day night  to  his  family,  coing  out  again  Monday  morning,  does  not  see  one-twentieth 
of  his  acquaintances  while  he  is  in  town.  His  acquaintances  are  here  and  there  all 
over  his  territory.  By  and  by,  if  he  has  serv^ed  a  considerable  number  of  years,  he 
comes  back  to  his  native  town,  if  he  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  finds 
himself  a  comparative  stranger  in  his  own  town.  That  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  of 
men  who  cover  a  large  territory,  like  a  man  traveling  from  Philadelphia  and  going 
all  over  the  South,  we  will  say,  or  the  West,  where  their  trips  are  very  much  longer 
and  their  stay  at  home  shorter.  I  know  of  men  who  travel  11 J  months  out  of  every 
12;  go  away  and  stay  for  5  or  6  months  at  a  time,  and  come  home  and  stay  a  week, 
and  then  go  out  agam  for  the  same  length  of  time.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  l)erieve  they 
would  be  as  apt  to  light  on  their  feet,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  as  any  class  of 
men  you  can  nnd. 

Q.  Being  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  their  character,  they  can  fit  themselves  both 
to  localities  aiid  to  businesses? — A.  They  would  be  more  apt  to  do  that  than  any 
other  class  that  I  know  of. 

PAY  X)F   TRAVELERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philijps.  )  Have  you  any  facts  or  information  in  regard  to  the  average 
wages  that  a  traveling  man  obtains  in  comparison  with  others  of  like  intelligence  in 
other  pursuits? — A.  1  have  not.  We  have  never  gathered  any  statistics  along  that 
line,  and  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  compute  it. 

Q.  How  do  they  generally  work — on  a  per  cent  of  what  they  sell,  or  on  a  monthlv 
or  yearly  salary? — A.  I  should  say  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  work  for  stated  saf- 
aries  plus  their  legitimate  exi)enses.  Some  of  them  get  a  salary,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  a  percentage  on  their  sales  over  and  above  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  Can  you  state  some  of  the  higher  and  lower  salaries  that  are  paid,  or  the 
medium,  for  those  who  work  on  a  salar>'? — A.  I  should  say  that  the  minimum — 
which  would  apply  to  men  traveling  over  a  very  limited  territory,  say  reaching  out 
100  or  150  miles  from  home,  for  local  houses  in  lines  that  do  not  pay  a  large  profit — 
the  minimum  would  be  about  $900  per  year,  plus  their  expenses,  of  course.  The 
maximum  would  probably  be  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  same  opportunity  for  such  men  to  gain  homes 
and  enter  business  that  there  is  for  others  engaged  in  more  local  employment? — A. 
No;  for  the  reason  that  I  gave  just  a  moment  ago.  I  feel  that  myself.  I  have  been 
traveling  nearly  20  years,  and  while  I  am  very  fond  of  my  home  town  and  find  as 
high  a  degree  of  pleasure  around  my  own  hearthstone  as  the  average  man,  I  can 
not  shake  off  the  feeling  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in  my  own 
town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  with  the  memlwrship  of 
the  different  traveling  men's  associations?  Can  you  not  get  that  for  us? — A.  I  cao 
procure  it  for  you. 
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Q.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  testimony? — A.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Fabqdhab.  Will  you  amend  your  testimony  where  the  question  was  asked 
you  ahout  the  various  organizations  and  names,  ana  supplement  that  with  the  main 
report? 

The  WiTMBBS.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  it,  ^es. 

Mr.  Fabquhar.  And  if  there  is  a  characteristic  to  them,  as  there  is  to  the  Ttica 
association,  just  add  that  to  them,  mainly  so  and  so,  mainly  so  and  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  you  alluded  to  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony,  havo  vou 
ftuything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  any  points  that  he  has  raised? — A.  Nothing  unleMi 
the  commission  has  some  questions  to  ask.  I  have  read  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony  and 
I  think  a  little  of  it  is  rather  peculiar. 

travelers'  protective  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Pick  out  that  peculiar  part  and  tell  us  where  it  is  peculiar, 
will  you? — A.  I  would  rather  not  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  seeming  to  criticize  Mr. 
Do  we.  I  do  not  know  an^rthing  of  the  or;^anization  for  which  he  speaks  except  that 
there  is  such  an  oi^ganization.  Taking  his  own  statement  that  it  has  somewhere 
between  1,500  and  2,000  members  and  that  their  dues  are  $1  a  year,  it  strikes  me  at 
least  that  their  fund  with  which  they  propose  to  do  the  work  is  rather  small,  when 
you  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  task  involved.  »The  Travelers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation has  not  any  too  much  money,  but  we  have  more  than  $1  a  year.  We  had 
to  transfer  $10,000  a  month  ago  from  our  expense  fund  to  our  indemnity  funds 
because  we  did  not  have  any  use  for  it  in  the  expense  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  you  care  to  state  what  your  dues  are? — A.  Our  mem- 
bership fee  is  $2;  paid  but  once  as  long  as  the  member 'keei>s  his  dues  u}>.  Then  he 
pays  $10  a  year.  That  $10  is  divided  l^tween  the  national  expense  fund,  the  national 
oenefit  fund,  the  State  division,  and  the  local  i>06t  Our  indemnity  fund  was  about 
150,000  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day;  but  within  the  last  10  days 
it  was  $50,000,  and  the  expense  fund  was  three  or  four  thousand  and  ample  to  take 
us  beyond  the  1st  of  July,  when  our  dues  are  payable  again. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  is  your  indemnity  fund  used? — A.  In  accidents — 
injury  by  accident 

Q.  By  accident  only? — A.  Yes;  by  accident  only.  We  pay  $25  a  week  in  case  of 
total  disability  for  not  to  exceed  52  weeks,  and  $1,000  for  tne  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg, 
12,000  for  the  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet  or  both  arms  or  both  legs,  and  so  on — 
about  like  any  accident  insurance  company.  We  have  paid  out  since  our  organization 
something  over  $500,000— about  half  a  million  dollars — in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  vou  pay  a  death  benefit? — A.  Yes;  $5,000. 

Q.  That  is  natural  death,  is  it?— A.  No,  no;  by  accident 

Q.  Accident? — A.  Either  immediate  or  resultant 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  there  many  of  your  members  in  the  United  States 
Mutual  Life? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  a  member  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  pattern  your  accident  benefit  somewhat  sdter  that  company? — A.  No; 
our  certificate  in  a  general  way  resembles  that  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  and  the 
Travelers  of  Hartford,  and  companies  of  that  description.  While  we  are  not  an  acci- 
dent insurance  company,  we  give  our  members  an  accident  benefit. 

feeling  of  travelers  toward  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  I  want  to  refer  to  the  Louisville  convention.  The  witness 
referred' to  it  rather  fully.  1  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  other  reasons 
assigned  by  the  members  of  that  convention  for  tabling  the  antitrust  resolution  other 
than  the  claim  that  some  of  the  delegates  and  membership  of  the  organization  were 
employed  by  such  concerns.  Were  there  any  economic  reasons  for  it  as  expressed 
by  the  delegates? — A.  I  have  given  you  the  report  of  the  stenographers  of  tne  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  the  speeches  that  were  made? 

The  W^itnbss.  Everything  that  was  said — that  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Well,  in  that  I  have  heard  no  economic  reasons  exprepseil.  The 
main  reason  wa^^  that  some  of  the  delegates  were  employed  by  trusts,  and  for  that 
reason  they  hesitated  about  adopting  such  a  resolution. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  That  is  a  Question? — A.  I  have  given  you  the  report  jiii^t 
as  it  was  taken  down  by  our  stenographer. 

Q.  That  is  a  full  report,  is  it?— A.  That  is  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  unless 
some  of  the  members  talked  between  themselves. 
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Q.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion:  Are  you  or  are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trust  is  injurious  to  the  commercial  travelers? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  It  is?    In  what  respect?— A.  My  answer  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  question. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  have  answered  partially;  I  want  to  know,  and  I 
think  the  commission  would  like  to  know,  whetner  it  is  injurious  in  the  way  of 
reducing  their  wages  directly  or  throwing  them  out  of  employment,  or  whether  it 
is  injurious  because  of  its  general  effects  upon  the  whole  people?— A.  Naturally,  since 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  when  a  man  is  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  losing  his  bread  and  butter,  that  is  the  first  thing  he  thinks  of.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  average  man  takes  cognizance  of  the  need  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
when  his  own  grocery  accoimt  is  likely  to  go  unpaid.  So  I  would  say  that  the  hesi- 
tancy with  which  the  traveling  man  goes  about  handling  a  question  of  this  character 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  feels  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  bread  and  butter. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you,  if  you  are  able,  tell  us  anything  of  the  working  of 
the  trusts  whose  product  is  handled  either  by  you  or  by  your  associates,  placed  in 
the  different  supply  stores  and  through  those  stores  to  the  public;  for  instance,  the 
cracker  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  and  other  thin^  of  that  kina.  Are  you  in  any  sense 
familiar  with  those  things,  or  could  vou  enlighten  the  commission  on  them? — A. 
With  reference  to  those  products  or  others? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  have  not  made  any  investigation.  I  ought  to  have  stated  to 
the  commission  at  the  outset  something  that  was  suggested  by  an  inquiry  made  by  a 
member  of  the  commission  relative  to  what  I  wanted  to  say  this  afternoon.  My 
answer  was  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  as  it  misht  be  developed  by  inquiries 
of  the  commission.  This  commission  communicated  with  the  cnairman  of  our 
national  railroad  committee,  Mr.  Phelan,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Phelan  turned  that  let- 
ter over  to  the  board  of  directors  in  St.  Louis  on  the  second  Saturday  of  this  month, 
and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Washington.  I  told  them  that  I  would,  provided 
I  could  arrange  my  business  so  that  I  coula  get  off.  Subsequently  1  received  from 
Mr.  Sackett  a  formal  invitation,  which  I  have  with  me,  dated  the  12th.  I  got  that 
the  14th,  so  I  have  had  4  days,  business  days,  l)etween  the  receipt  of  that  invitation 
and  to-day.  So  my  coming  is  a  courtesy  to  the  commission,  and  intended  to  indi- 
cate to  this  commission  our  entire  willingness  to  give  you  any  information  we  can  and 
to  help  you  in  the  work.  We  understand  that  you  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  are  we,  and  we  want  to  help  you,  if  we  can,  to  perpetuate  what  already  is 
the  grandest  government  the  world  ever  saw.  I  did  not  come  loaded,  I  did  not  pre- 
pare any  paper,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  done  so  if  1  had  had  the  time, 
because  I  wanted  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  being  fixed  up  for  the  occasion.  Par- 
don me,  Mr.  Ratchford,  did  I  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  you  have  answered  that  as  far  as  I  care  along  that  line. 

The  Witness.  I  have  some  opinions  along  that  line,  but  I  am  very  loth  to  express 
them  in  definite  terms.  1  have  some  knowledge  of  some  organizations  that  nave 
been  advertised  as  trusts,  and  I  have  seen  no  evil  effects  from  their  existence.  I 
know  of  some  of  their  men  beinc  displaced,  hut  do  not  know  why;  possibly  b^»use 
they  were  not  as  competent  as  they  would  like  to  have  them.  There  may  be  other 
reasons,  but  I  have  made  no  investigation  along  that  line,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
make  a  statement  unless  I  could  sustain  it  with  evidence. 

(Reading  from  Mr.  Dowe's  testimony^:)  **Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  one 
that  took  this  action  at  Louisville,  that  you  spoke  of?  A.  Thirteen  thousand." 
That  is  approximately  correct  (Reading:)  *'They  are  not  all  traveling  men,  by  the 
way;  they  have  also  employers  and  buyers  and  insurance  men." 

We  do  admit  insurance  men;  it  would  not  disqualify  a  man;  he  might  be  a  manu- 
facturer and  at  the  same  time  an  insurance  man.  Eieing  an  insurance  man  would 
not  disqualify  him,  but  if  he  followed  life  or  fire  or  accident  insurance  solely,  we 
could  not  admit  him.  (Reading:)  **They  will  take  as  a  member  anybody  who 
travels  occasionally,  and  if  a  man  travels  a  day  a  year  he  can  be  a  member  of  that 
organization.     It  is  an  accident  association." 

Well,  that  is  an  error.  If  we  found  a  man  that  traveled  a  day  a  year  just  to  get 
into  the  Travelers*  Protective  Association,  or  only  traveled  occasionally,  the  national 
board  of  directors  would  cancel  his  membership  just  the  moment  they  heard  of  it; 
they  have  authority  to  do  that,  to  cancel  the  membership  of  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  look  upon  Mr.  Dowe  s  testimony  very  lai^ly  as 
a  disparagement  of  your  association? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  He  just  makes 
one  or  two  mistakes.  I  see  he  states  that  he  is  a  member  of  it;  I  did  not  imderstand 
that  h'*  wa«i;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  posted  about  its  object  and  affaiiSi 
however. 


iSee  Report  of  the  Induujtrial  CommLssion,  vol.  1,  Testimony,  p.  39. 
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TSSTDCOVY  OF  KR.  CHARLES  B.  FLnTT, 

Merchant. 

The  oommiflBion  met  at  10.46  a.  m..  Mr.  Farqnhar  predding.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint 
was  introduced  as  a  witneas^and,  beuff  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Will  yoa  please  give  your  name  and  addrea^— A.  Charles 
R.  Flint,  New  York  City. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — ^A.  Occupation,  merchant 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  have  nad  in  your  business  some  personal  relations  with 
various  industrial  combinations,  I  understand.  Will  you  be  kmd  enough  to  mention 
some  of  those  with  which  you  have  been  connected  and  the  nature  of  your  relations 
with  them? — A.  I  have  oiganized,  or  been  one  of  the  oraanizers,  of  the  National 
Starch  Company,  the  American  Caramel  Company,  the  81oss-8heffleld  Company, 
and  the  United  States  Rubber  Companv.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Rubber  Groods  Manufacturing  CJompany,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  a  director  of  the  National  Starch  Company, 
and  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

MOTIVES  LBAnmO  TO  THB  FORMATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  reasons  that  influenced  the  different  concerns  that 
were  previously  separate  to  come  together  into  these  combinations?  You  might  per- 
haps treat  the  difierent  combinations  separately,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  points  aefi- 
nitely  in  the  different  industries. — ^A.  In  general,  the  reasons  that  would  apply  to  all 
would  be  the  desire  to  secure  economies  through  combination,  and  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  parties  to  have  their  property  in  a  form  where  it  would  have  a  current 
market  value,  and  be  readUy  realizaole. 

Q.  That  is,  they  want  it  in  stocks  and  bonds  instead  of  in  the  plants  themselvefl? — 
A.  Instead  of  unrealizable  securities,  or,  perhaps,  to  provide  a^painst  death  or  disa- 
bility, believing  that  by  having  an  interest  in  the  combination,  in  the  event  of  disa- 
bility^ instead  of  having  to  compete  with  the  best  intelligence  in  the  industry,  that 
intelligence  would  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  them  and  would  work  to  protect 
their  interest.  In  some  cases  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  enter 
combinations  has  been  that,  owing  to  the  war  of  prices  which  has  existea  (such  wars 
being  the  death  instead  of  the  life  of  trade),  they  have  felt  forced  to  enter  into  com- 
binations in  order  to  avoid  fidlure  or  serious  depreciation  of  their  interest. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  would  cover  practically  the  leading  reasons  that  brought  these 
combinations  together.  You  spoke  of  the  met  that  in  some  of  these  industries  the 
managers  of  the  different  competing  institutions  thought  that  in  case  of  death  or 
disabnitv  they  would  prefer  to  have  an  identity  of  interest  with  the  others  rather 
than  to  be  foiced  to  compete  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  as  their  rivals.  I 
infer  that  you  would  say  in  general  that  aprominent  force  in  bringing  them  together 
was  what  they  considered  undue  competition  and  the  added  risks  of  business  that 
come  from  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  danser  that  comes  from  the  death  of  members  of  those  separate 
industries  is  concerned,  is  there  not  a  difference  between  a  gi'eat  combination  con- 
trolling a  large  share  of  the  output  and  a  partnership? — A.  Provided  there  exists  a 
onion  of  intenast  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  industry,  the  efficiency  and  ability  of  the 
management  is  not  materially  reduced  in  the  event  of  death.  An  individual  corpo- 
ration, however,  no  matter  how  well  organised  or  how  well  established,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  its  head  fails  for  want  of  ability  of  the  first  order  in  its  management. 
The  best  example  of  that  which  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  is  the  way  the  busi- 
ness of  A.  T.  Stewart  went  to  pieces  after  his  death.  If  that  had  been  a  part  of  a 
combination  and  Mr.  Wanamaker  had  been  in  the  combination,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  business  never  would  have  declined. 
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Q.  You  did  not  have  in  mind  then  simply  the  oonyenienoe  of  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty through  shares  of  stock,  bonds,  and  so  on,  but  rather  the  identity  of  interest  m 
the  management  of  businese^ — A.  Yes. 

BCONOMIBS  BFFBCTBD  BY  INDU8TBIAL  GOMBINATIOMS—THE  LABOSR  USB  OF  SPBCIAL 

MACHINERY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  various  economies  that  it  was  expected  might  be  made.  Will  yon 
take  that  up  more  in  detail  as  regards  some  of  your  companies;  for  instance,  the 
rubber  companies — A.  Well,  in  general,  centralized  manufacture  permits  the  largest 
use  of  special  machiner]^.  In  the  different  combinations  the  manufacturing  has  men 
centralized  and  economies  secured  through  the  adoption  of  more  economical  methods, 
which  are  made  possible  by  the  large  volume  of  business. 

Q.  Could  you  illustrate  that  more  in  detail?— A.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  an  important  branch  of  the  business  is  the  production 
of  what  is  called  the  reclaimed  ruboer.  Instead  of  the  rubber  being  reclaimed  in 
each  factory  or  at  the  principal  factories,  that  business  has  been  centralized  in  one 
factory,  and  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  reclaimed  rubber  has  thereby  been  reduced 
about  20  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hasbib.)  What  do  you  mean  by  reclaiming— A.  Obtaining 
rubber  from  old  rubber  goods  that  have  been  discarded.  By  chemical  processes  we 
are  able  to  reclaim  about  16  per  cent  of  the  efficiency  as  compared  with  new  rubber. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.  )  This  illustration  applies  to  Doth  the  rubber  companies,  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu&cturing  Company?— 
A.  Yes;  but  to  a  laiver  extent  to  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  which  tuis  a 
reclaiming  plant  at  l^ugatuck. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  these  two  companies?— A.  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  other  than 
boots  and  shoes,  while  97  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany is  at  present  in  boots  and  shoes. 

ECONOMY  REALIZED  IN  BUNNINa  FACTORIES  FULL  TIMB. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  si>eak  of  some  of  the  other  economies  of  combination? — ^A.  By 
running  a  factory  full  time,  which  can  be  brought  about  through  centralized  manu- 
facture, there  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  overhead  charges.  In 
recent  calculations  we  have  found  that  the  peroenta{;e  saved  in  the  cost  of  prwluction 
by  running  a  factory  full  time  instead  of  half  time  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent 

Q.  That  is  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber? — A.  That  is  in  general;  but  the  calcula- 
tions that  I  have  especially  in  mind  and  which  were  recently  made  were  in  the  rub- 
ber industry. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  rubber  companies  were  you  able  to  effect  this 
saving  to  a  great  enough  extent  to  enable  you  to  close  some  of  the  poorer  plants 
without  lessening  }rour  output? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany certain  factories  were  closed  in  order  to  secure  these  economies,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  one  factory  was  cloeea;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  there  were  more  factories  closed  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  purchased  at  the  outset  a  larger 
number  of  foctories,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu&cturing  Company 
only  concerns  that  were  successful  were  purchased. 

EXTENT   OF    CONTROL    F0SBBS8BD    BY    THE   UNITED   STATES    RUBBER   COMPANY    AND    THE 
RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACFURINa  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  country's  output  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  does 
the  United  States  Rubber  Conmany  control? — A.  About  70  per  cent 

Q.  And  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company?— A.  The  Rubber  Goods  Man- 
ufacturing Company  manufactures  10  different  classes  of  rubber  goods.  In  some 
cases,  being  protected  by  a  monopoly  obtiuned  under  a  (xovemment  patent,  they 
have  100  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  lines  in  which  they  have  these  patents? — ^A.  They  have 
IMttents  in  certain  kinds  of  tiling— interlocking  tiling — and  also  on  certain  kmds  of 
tires.    In  other  lines  they  manufacture  only  from  25  to  75  per  cent 

ECONOMY  OBTAINED  THROUGH   MORE  DIRECT  SALES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  other  economies  that  have  been  made?— A.  In  certain  indus- 
tries there  have  been  substantial  economies  through  direct  sales — direct  distribution — 
although  in  securing  economies  in  that  department  of  the  business  very  great  care 
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hfl0  to  be  takea  not  to  decrease  the  eflELcienc7  of  the  oiganintion.  One  of  the  dan- 
gere  that  indiutrial  oigamntiona  are  sal^ect  to  is  that  the  manamnent,  desirooa  of 
Becaring  economies,  are  liable  to  go  too  iar  in  securing  economiesln  the  sale  of  their 
prodacts.  In  doing  so  they  are  very  likely  to  rednoe  very  seriously  the  efficiency  of 
that  branch  of  the  indostry.  Substantial  economies  can  be  made  in  that  way,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  effecting  them. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  diiference  as  to  the  kinds  of  goods  that  you  have  to  dispose 
of  whether  vou  can  make  economies  in  this  way  by  selling  direct  or  through  agente(?— 
A.  A  very  decided  difference. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that?— A.  For  instance,  where  the  goods  are  sold  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  a  trade-mark,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company. 
The  American  Chicle  Company  is  enabled  to  distribute  a  lane  amount  of  gooos 
owlDg  to  the  fact  that  they  have  trade-marks  that  are  very  himly  regarded  by  the 
public.  In  a  case  of  that  kind — ^in  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company — ^the 
most  complete  centralisation  has  come  about  The  whole  business  has  oeen  cen- 
tered in  one  office,  but  they  have  30,000,000  customers  that  insist  on  having  their  par- 
ticular brands. 

BOOMOMnS  IN  ADVKBnsniO  AHD  IN  BAUBUCBN. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  then,  your  idea  is  that  they  may 
make  these  economies  in  selling  bv  lessening  the  number  of  traveling  men  or  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  advertismtf?— A.  Yes;  by  reducing  the  amount  of  advertie- 
inff,  although  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far  in  that  direction. 

Q.  They  can  make  the  advertising  more  efficient? — ^A.  Since  combination  has  been 
brought  about  they  can  secure  the  same  results  at  considerable  less  expense^  owing 
to  the  more  intelligent  distribution  and  method  of  advertising;  and  advertismg  in  a 
very  large  way  enables  them  to  secure  more  favorable  rates. 

Q.  In  tiie  case  of  these  companies  that  vou  have  been  speaking  of,  has  there  been 
any  material  saving  by  reducing  the  numoer  of  traveling  salesmen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  oompaniei^— A.  WeU,  in  most  cases  there  has  been  considerable  sav- 
ing, and  in  some  cases,  perhaps  they  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  that  direction. 
That  is,  they  have  undertaken  to  secure  too  great  economies  and  have  thereby 
reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  selling  department 

Q.  And  reduced  the  sales  in  proportion? — A.  Reduced  the  sales. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  any  more  definite  data  with  reference  to  the  number  of  travel- 
ing men  whose  services  have  been  diflpensed  with  in  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manuucturing  Companv?— A.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  there  has  been  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  In  the  case 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  saving  has  been  less,  from  the 
&ct  that  Uie  pjolicy  which  has  prevailed  in  the  management  of  that  companv  has  been 
to  sustain  the  individuality  and  independence  of  eadi  concern,  believing  that  in  that 
way  a  higher  efficiency  would  be  secured  in  the  selling  branch  of  the  business. 
Although  the  latter  method  has  been  more  expensive,  experience  has  proved  that  it 
has  beoi  of  advantage  to  the  company  not  to  attempt  to  secure  the  last  economy. 

A  BBTTSB  RBGULATION  OF  PBODUCnON  ATTAINXD  BY  INDUfimUAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  saving  that  had  been  expected  from  the  combination? — A. 
By  centralization  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  carrying  of  stocks,  thereby  reduc- 
ing interest^  insurance,  storage,  and  shop  work. 

Q.  How  18  it  you  are  able  to  reduce  the  stocks  you  carry?  Is  it  because  you  can 
gauge  the  markets  better  and  fit  your  supply  better  to  the  demand? — A.  Yes;  pro- 
auction  is  r^ulated.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  industrial  combinations. 
Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  that  are  competing  without  any  general 
understanding  or  plan,  there  is  a  tendenc^r  to  overproduction,  witn  the  result  that  mar- 
kets become  demoralized.  Overproduction  is  a  breeder  of  panics,  and  Mlures  result 
When  these  interests  are  combined,  production  is  regulated  to  the  requirements  of 
the  country  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  sources  of  saving  that  operate?— A.  The  advantage 
that  results  from  standardizing  production  by  reducing  the  number  of  styles.  That 
causes  a  substantial  reduction  m  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  helps  to  reduce  stocks. 
Then,  too,  the  company  has  the  advantage  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  industry 
in  adopting  the  best  standards. 

BCONOMY  IN  BXPBNBBS  OF  TRANSPOBTATION. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  whether  you  expected  to  save  anything,  or  have  saved  any- 
thing, in  tne  way  of  freight  charges?— A.  Yes;  a  well-managed  combination  takes 
advantage  of  the  cheapest  transportation  facilities.    They  will  ship  goods  to  the 
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West,  for  instance,  when  they  can  get  the  advantage  of  water  froiffhtB  on  the  lakes. 
They  have  storage  facilities  at  western  points,  and  the  i^ite  of  f reignt  is  considerably 
less  during  the  summer  than  when  water  transportation  is  closed;  the  weU-managed 
industriiUs  take  advantage  of  these  conditions. 

Q.  Oan  you  mention  whether  there  has  been  a  distinct  source  of  saving  in  these 
industrials  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  starch,  and 
in  the  case  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company  nas  a 
large  warehouse  at  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  shipments  are  made  there  by  water 
transportation. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  particularlv  to  the  Chicle  companv  also? — A.  No;  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chicle  product  is  aone  up  in  such  small  packages  that  the  freight  is 
not  any  material  item. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  within  a  year  or  two,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nulroads 
to  increase  the  rates  of  any  of  your  products  by  changmg  them  trom  one  daasifica- 
tion  to  anothei? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

BCONOMY  IN  THB  PURCHABB  OF  RAW   MATBRIAUB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  not  some  economies  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials?  You  have  said  nothing  at  all  about  where  yon  get  your  raw  noateiials; 
whether  under  combination  you  can  secure  them  cheaper,  or  make  arbitrary 
rates  from  the  parties  you  buy  them  from. — ^A.  As  a  rule  there  is  not  much  saving 
to  be  secured  in  the  purchase  of  staple  merchandise.  In  some  instances  the  large 
consolidations  are  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  such  laroe  buyers. 
In  ffeneral.  I  should  say  that  some  economies  can  be  secured  by  them,  oat  tnese 
would  not  DC  important  unless  the  combination  should  use  a  ver^  large  peroentage 
of  that  particular  kind  of  raw  material  anywhere  produced.  In  considering  the 
raw  material  market,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  your  calculations  all  the  raw 
material  in  the  world,  owin^  to  the  present  facilities  for  quick  transportation.  Baw 
material  in  London  is  as  available  as  if  it  were  around  the  comer;  therefore,  unless  an 
industry  uses  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  material  that  is  produced  in  the  world  at 
laige,  no  important  advantage  can  be  obtained. 

NATURS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  told  us  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  prodncta 
of  the  rubber  companies.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  the 
product  of  the  Chicle  Company,  and  of  the  raw  materials  that  are  used? — ^A.  The 

Principal  article  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gum  is  chicle,  which  is  imported  from 
[exico. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  gum? — ^A.  It  is  a  gum.  Then  there  is  considerable  sweetening 
and  flavoring  used  in  the  product. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little  wnile  ago  with  reference  to  the  brands,  and  said  in  effect, 
that  you  had  30,000,000  customers  that  insisted  on  a  £avorite  brand.  About  how 
many  brands  of  chewing  gum  are  manufactured  by  the  Chicle  Company? — ^A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  leading  brands?— A.  White's  Yucatan,  Tutti  Fmtti, 
Adam's  Tutti  Frutti,  Beeman's  Pepsin  gum.    For  the  others  I  refer  you  to  the  fences. 

Q.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chicle  Company  you  perhaps  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  raw  product  of  the  world? — A.  That  is  true,  mm  the  fact 
that  that  industry  is  essentially  an  American  industry. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  cultivated  the  taste  of  Europe?— A.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
educate  the  Europeans  up  to  the  advantages  of  chewiiig  gum. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  the  entire  world's  output  of  chicle  we 
consume? — A.  We  consume  about  50  per  cent. 

ECONOMIES  in   GREATER  FREEDOM   FROM  BAD  DEBTS  AND  IN  COMPARATIVE  ACCOUNTING. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  savings  that  you  had  anticipated  in  the  formation 
of  these  companies? — A.  Savings  by  a  greater  knowledge  of  credit  conditions;  when 
men  come  together  who  have  heretofore  been  in  competition  they  bring  to  the  com- 
mon interest  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  credit  conditions;  and  a  combination 
must  euard  itself  against  bad  debts. 

Q.  About  how  much  saving  is  made  along  that  line  in  some  of  these  different 
companies? — A.  Well  last  year  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  about  $25,000,000  lost  less  than  $1,000  by  bad  debts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  lost  proportionately  by  some  of  the  separate  com- 
panies before  the  combination?— A.  I  think  that  the  loss  by  separate  companies 
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would  have  aYeraged  on  a  bnamees  of  that  volume  over  $100,000  a  year,  hat  it  is  {air 
to  state  that  husineaB  conditions  were  favorable  last  year. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  of  othereoonomiei^— A.  Well,  the  general  advantages  that  result 
from  comparative  accounting. 

MKTHOD  OF  OBOAKIZIKQ  THS  HUBBKB  GOODS  ICANUFACTURINO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  us  in  some  detail  the  general  methods  of  oiganization 
that  were  followed-— the  work  that  was  done  by  the  promoter  in  the  way  of  doUing 
with  the  different  vendors,  with  the  banks,  the  fixing  of  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties, the  way  in  which  you  went  to  work  to  organize  some  of  these  companies,  and 
so  on?  Take  the  Rubber  Goods  lianufacturing  Gompanv,  for  example;  tell  us  how 
you  went  to  work  to  oi^nize  that— A.  The  first  move  tnat  I  made  m  that  business 
was  to  form  what  some  call  a  blind  pool— that  is,  parties  subscribed  $5,000,000,  of 
which  there  was  allotted  $3,000,000,  and  this  fund  was  deposited  in  the  Central 
Trust  Compaq  to  be  invested  bv  me  in  rubber  properties,  so  that  at  the  outset  I  had 
in  hand  $3,000,000  in  cash  witn  which  to  bpy  ruober  properties.  Simultaneously 
with  that  subscription,  I  created  a  plan  of  capitalization  under  which  it  was  provided 
that  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  should  be  issued,  and  in  the  agreements 
I  provided  that  that  iasue  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tangible  assets;  and  I 
went  further  and  specified  as  to  what  tangible  assets  should  include,  nameljr: 

Plants  which  were  appraised  by  three  men  (one  of  these  three  was  a  president  of  a 
national  bank,  another  was  an  engineer,  and  the  third  was  the  head  of  one  of  our 
largest  manufacturing  industries). 

Merchandise,  raw,  wrought,  and  in  process,  taken  at  the  market  value  at  the  time 
of  the  oiganization. 

Manuffu^red  goods  at  about  cost,  but  at  a  percentage  less  than  the  sellinff  prices. 

Receivables  guaranteed  by  the  vendors  and  secured  by  collateral  depoeitea  oy  the 
vendors  with  the  trust  company,  the  collateral  deposited  amounting  to  15  per  cent 
of  thepreferred  and  common  stock  received  by  the  vendors. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  am  I  to  understand  that  these  receivables  were  guaranteed  at  their  face 
value? — A.  The  reoeivablee  were  guaranteed  at  the  value  at  which  they  were  put  into 
this  accounting.  Fnnn  the  total  values,  as  before  stated,  there  were  deductea  liabili- 
ties, if  any,  and  preferred  stock  was  issued  for  the  net  result.  Common  stock  was 
issued  to  represent  the  value  of  good  will,  patents,  and  trade-marks;  and  patents  are 
of  very  great  value.  One  important  branch  of  tne  business  is  the  manufacture  of 
tires.  A  user  of  a  tire  is  very  particular  to  have  one  of  a  certain  manufacture.  The 
issue  of  common  stock  was  limited  to  fourteen  and  two-sevenths  times  the  amount 
of  the  net  earnings  during  the  year  previous  to  the  organization.  That  put  the  issue 
of  common  stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  In  case  of  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  are  there  secret  processes  of  manufacture 
that  are  of  any  value? — A.  Yes;  there  are  secret  processes,  and  the  issue  of  common 
stock  would  represent  the  value  of  those  processes. 

Q.  T^ke,  for  example,  20  rubber  plants.  How  many  secret  processes  do  you  sup- 
pose there  would  be  possessing  any  market  value  which  some  of  those  concerns  would 
nave  and  others  not? — ^A.  No  concern  would  be  manufacturing  under  exactly  the 
same  processes,  but  the  manu&u;turing  of  rubber  is  something  that  might  be  likened 
to  cooking,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  dajigerous  to  dictate  to  your  cook  as  to  how  she 
shall  mix  the  dough.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  to  dictate  to 
aU  the  companies  tne  accurate  methods  that  you  would  in  the  manufacture  of  metals, 
but  substantial  advantages  have  been  gainea  by  the  general  adoption  of  processes 
that  heretofore  have  only  been  used  in  one  factory. 

Q.  I  understand  that  these  processes  are  also  included  in  this  good  will  for  which 
the  common  stock  was  issued? — A.  That  is  correct.  The  members  of  the  cash  syndi- 
cate, to  which  I  first  referred,  received  from  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany stock  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  manufacturers  who  entemi  the 
company,  all  bei^g  dealt  with  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  I  have  outlined  in  con- 
nection with  the  issue  of  preferred  and  common  shares. 

Q.  That  is  to  say.  the  syndicate  members  who  advanced  cash  received  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars  in  casn  one  share  of  preferred  stock,  and  one  share  of  common  stock  as  a 
bonucff — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  tnat  cash  was  paid  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  Rubber 
Goods  Company  from  the  svndicate  fund.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  that  cash 
was  used  in  the  purchase  of  other  properties,  in  which  case  the  syndicate  received 
securities  to  the  extent  provided  in  tnat  syndicate  agreement.  The  members  of 
the  syndicate  received  for  every  hundred  dollars,  $100  preferred  stock  and  $90  in 
common,  with  this  limitation,  that  preferred  stock  should  be  limited  to  the  issue  of 
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tangible  aasets,  and  the  common  stock  limited  to  the  7  per  cent  basis,  the  promoters 
and  bankers  receiving  any  amount  that  they  could  obtain  over  and  above  that, 
instead  of  over  and  above  the  limit  obtained  under  those  conditions.  They  were 
not  guaranteed  even  the  10  per  cent  They  had  to  take  their  chances,  ana  if,  in 
oxganizing  that  company,  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  pav  a  larger  sum  than  the 
amount  stated,  they  would  lose  money.  '  The^  had  to  take  that  risk. 

Q.  The  purchase  of  the  plants  was  entirely  m  their  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  could  buy  for  100  per  cent  of  the  preferred  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
common  they  made  the  10;  if  thev  had  to  pay  more  than  that  they  lost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  could  buy  for  less  than  that  for  cash  they  made  that  in  addition? — A. 
Yes.  They  had  to  keep  within  these  limitations,  that  no  preferred  was  to  be  issued 
in  excess  of  tangible  assets  and  no  common  in  excess  of  the  7  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  Do  these  conditions  you  have  spoken  of  appear  in  the  syndicate  agreement?— 
A.  Yes;  the^  appear  in  the  syndicate  agreement,  Exhibit  A. 

Q.  Including  tne  conditions  regarding  the  common  stock  limitation  to  7  per  cent? — 
A.  No;  the  limitation  as  to  the  issue  of  common  stock  was  covered  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  me  to  the  bankers. 

Exhibit  1. — ProapectuSf  mbscrwtion  agreemerUj  certificate  of  incorporation^  and  by4aw8 
of  The  Ruhber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co, 

[Exhibit  A.] 

It  is  proposed  to  oiganize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  known  as  The  Rubber  Gooos  Manufacturing  Company,  which  shall  mei^  and 
consolidate  into  a  single  company,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  several  plants  or 
interests  now  engaged  in  Uie  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  rubber  goods  and 
allied  products  other  than  boots  and  shoes. 


The  company  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  stock  as  follows:  Of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  prdferred  shares,  125,000,000;  of  common  shares,  125,000,000. 

n. 

As  soon  as  the  parties  in  interest  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  to  consolidate  busi- 
ness with  at  least  8  plants,  and  which  shall  show  annual  aggregate  sales  of  at  least 
15,000,000,  and  which  shall  also  show  plants,  buildings,  machinery,  real  estate,  and 
quick  assets  over  liabilities  of  the  value  of  at  least  $4,000,000  (exclusive  of  good  will, 
patents,  secret  processes,  and  trade-marks),  Messrs.  Baring,  Magoun  &  Go.  may  pro- 
cure the  organization  of  the  proposed  company  under  and  in  conformity  witn  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "B." 

As  soon  as  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu&cturing  Company  shall  have  been  dulv 
organized,  it  shall  proceed  at  once  to  purchase  the  plants,  properties,  and  good  wiU 
hereinbefore  referred  to^  and  all  or  the  majority  oi  the  capital  stock  of  the  oom- 
panv  or  companies  .owning  any  of  such  plants  and  properties,  such  purchases  to  be 
made  by  the  issue  and  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
&cturing  Company,  as  loliows: 

ra. 

Preferred  shares  shall  be  issued  only  for  tangible  assets. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  tangible  assets  (exclusive  of  the  value  of  patents,  trade- 
marks, secret  processes,  ana  good  will),  of  all  the  properties  or  businesses  to  be 
acquired^  shall  oe  determined  upon  by  the  foUowii^  appraisers,  viz:  Oliver  S.  Car- 
ter, of  New  York;  William  Barbour,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  and  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke, 
of  New  York,  or  any  two  of  them,  who  shall  have  authority  to  employ  such  experts 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Tangible  assets  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  Real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  patterns,  molds,  and  all 
other  appliances  of  manu^ture. 

(2)  Stock  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  and 
manufactured  goods. 

(3)  Accounts  and  bills  receivable  transferred  by  the  vendors,  approved  and 
accepted  by  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  and  guaranteed  by  the 
vendors. 

Where  properties,  plants,  and  businesses  can  not  be  acquired  directly.  The  Rubber 
Goods  Manumcturing  Company  may  acquire  a  majority  or  all  of  the  capital  stock  of 
any  company  or  companies  owning  any  of  such  properties,  plants,  or  busineBses. 
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IV. 

Common  stock  shall  be  issued  in  payment  for  good  will,  patents,  secret  processes, 
trade-marks,  contracts,  and  other  values. 


After  the  company  shall  have  made  proTision  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties 
referred  to  in  Article  II,  but  before  such  properties  shall  be  finally  acquired,  effort 
shall  be  made  to  include  in  the  properties  so  to  be  acquired,  the  largest  practicable 
number  of  desirable  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Subicripium  cigrtemenL 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  Sfcreements, 
and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Baring,  Magonn 
&  Co.  and  F.  8.  Smithers  &  Co.,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  on  the  demand  of  Baring,  Masoun  &  Co.  and 
F.  8.  8mitherB  &  Co.,  tne  amount  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  syndicate  hereby  organized,  to  promote  the  consolidating  of  certain  plants 
and  interests  now  engaged  m  the  manufacture  in  the  United  8tate8  of  rubber  goods 
and  allied  products  (otner  than  boots  and  shoes)  as  referred  to  in  the  annexed  gen- 
eral plan  marked  .''Exhibit  A."  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  as  follows: 

Charles  B.  Flint  of  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  have  authority  to  invest  the 
money  subscribed  hereunder  in  the  stocks,  securities,  or  assets,  of  any  or  more  of 
such  manufacturing  properties,  subiect  only  to  the  approval  of  Baring,  Magoun  & 
Co.  and  F.  8.  Smithers  &  Co.,  and  all  interests  so  purchased  shall  be  deposited  with 
^e  Central  Trust  Company  and  to  be  held  by  it,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Charles  B. 
Flint,  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement 

8uch  rights,  interests,  properties,  and  securities  so  deposited  with  the  Central 
Trust  Company,  and  held  b]r  it  subject  to  the  order  of  Charles  B.  Flint,  shall  be 
delivered  or  surrendered  to  him  in  exchange  for  shares  of  The  Bubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  shall  enable  the  Central  Trust  Company  to  make  a  distri- 
bution to  the  subscribers  hereto,  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall  receive  from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  in  consid- 
eration for  his  subscription  hereto,  7  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the  proposed  The 
Bubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  at  par, 
together  with  a  like  amount  (less  10  per  cent)  of  the  common  shares  of  said  com- 
^my,  which  shall  have  been  paid  over  by  Charles  B.  Flint  to  the  Central  Trust 
Companv,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Any  snares  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Bubber  Goods  Manu&cturing  Company 
which  shall  renuiin  in  the  hands  of  Charles  B.  Flint  after  delivery  to  the  Central  Trust 
Company  of  the  shares  referred  to  for  distribution  among  the  subscribers  as  herein- 
before provided,  shall  become  and  be  the  property  of  Cfiurles  B.  Flint,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bankers'  commissions,  searching  titles,  pajrment  of  fees  of  brokers,  and  m 
consideration  of  his  services  in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of  December, 

1898. 


Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this day  of  December,  1898,  by  and 

between  ,  of  the ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Mechanical  Bubber 

Company,  a  coiporation  oiganized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  F.  8.  Smithers  &  Co.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  parties  of  the 
third  part 

Whereas,  a  certain  agreement  has  been  entered  into  this day  of ,  189-, 

a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  '*A;''  and 

miereas.  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  F.  8.  8mithers  &  Co.,  for  the  shares  of  The 
Mechanical  Bubber  Company  is  predicateid  upon  a  certain  statement  of  assets  of  The 
Mechanical  Bubber  Companv,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  "  B;" 

Now,  in  consideration  of  the  execution  of  the  annexed  agreement  **A,"  by  F.  8. 
Smithexs  A  Co.,  and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  I, ,  do  hereby 
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guarantee  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  in  the  proportion  that shares  of 

the  stock  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  now  owned  and  held  by  me  bears  to 
the  total  issue  of  the  preferred  and  common  shares  of  the  said  company,  namely, 
47,962  shares,  that  the  quick  assets  of  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  shall  realize 
the  fuU  sum  set  out  in  the  annexed  statement,  namely,  $2,642,230.61  (less  only  5.77 
per  cent  of  the  sum  of  11,162,919.27  referred  to  as  the  quick  assets  of  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company,  Limited,  of  which  latter  company  5.77  per  cent  of 
the  preferred  shares  belong  to  persons  or  parties  other  than  Tne  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company) ,  together  with  mterest  from  March  31,  1899,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  in  the  event  of  the  fiulure  of  said  assets  to  realize  such  sum,  together 
with  interest  as  aforesaid,  that  I  will  make  good  the  difference  between  such  sum, 
plus  said  interest,  and  the  amount  actually  realized  by  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Com- 
pany on  such  assets  to  the  extent  of 47962nds  thereof. 

And  I  do  further  affree  that  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  The 
Rubber  Groods  Manuiacturing  Company  to  which  I  am  or  may  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  annexed  agreement  '*A,"  there  shall  and  may  be  retained  and  held 
by  the  Central  Trust  Company  16  per  cent  thereof,  namely, shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and shares  of  tne  common  stock  of  tne  said  The  Rubber  Goods 

Manufotctuiing  Company,  as  collateral  security  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement 
on  my  part,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  to  dispose  of  the  said  collateral  at 
public  or  private  sale,  and  to  pay  the  prooeeos  thereof  to  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  to  the  credit  of  my  aforesaid  guaranty;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that 
thereafter  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  shall  liquidate  the  said  asseets  for  the 
account  and  benefit  of  myself  and  the  other  shareholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Company  who  shall  have  entered  into  agreement  similar  hereto,  to  the  extent  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  such  guarantees,  and  shalfdistribute  the  proceeds  thereof  to  such  extent 
pro  rata  among  myself  and  such  other  guaranteeing  shareholders  as  aforesaid  (i.  e., 
to  each  guarantor  as  the  total  number  of  shares  so  deposited  by  him  shall  be  to  the  grand 
total  of  all  shares  deposited  by  myself  and  others  under  this  and  similar  agreements 
to  secure  such  guaranty),  upon  condition,  however,  that  before  selling  the  said  shares 
as  hereinbefore  proviaed,  the  Central  Trust  Company  shall  give  me  and  all  other 
shareholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  entering  into  similar  a^^reements 
hereto,  60  days'  notice  in  writing,  within  which  time  they  and  I  severally  shall  have 
the  option  of  paying  in  cash  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  their  and  my  proportions 
severally  of  the  total  amount  guaranteed  as  aforesaid,  and  which  is  properly  chaive- 
able  against  the  collateral  deposited  by  them  and  me  severally  as  security  for  uie 
performance  of  this  and  similar  agreements;  and  upon  the  payment  by  me  to  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  the  proportion  so  properly  chargeable  a^painst  the  herein- 
before specifically  described  collateral  secunty,  that  I  shall  receive  the  aforesaid 

shares  of  preferred  and shares  of  common  stock  of  the  said  The  Rubber 

Goods  Manufacturing  Company  from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  that  I  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company  my 
proper  distributive  share  of  the  sum  actually  realized  by  said  Mechanical  Ruob^ 
Company  in  the  liquidation  of  accounts  so  guaranteed  and  paid  by  m3rself  and  other 
stockholders  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Company,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  this day 

of ,  1898. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  of  The  Rubber  Ooods  Manufacturing  Company. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  company  under  and  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "An  act  con- 
cerning corporations"  (revision  of  1896),  and  the  several  acts  supplemental  thereof 
and  amendatory  thereto,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  we  do  hereby 
assume  to  and  for  the  said  company  all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  immum- 
ties  granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  corporations  under  the  laws  of  tiie  state  of  New  Jersey. 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. 

2.  The  location  of  its  prindpal  office  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  60  Grand 
street,  in  the  city  of  Jersey  CSty,  county  of  Hudson.  Said  office  is  to  be  registered 
with  the  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  name  of  the  agent  therein 
and  in  charge  thereof,  and  upon  whom  process  against  this  corporation  may  be  served 
is  the  "  Corporation  Trust  (Jompany,  New  Jersey." 

3.  The  objects  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  are  to  do  any  and  all  of  the 
thin^  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons  might  or  could  do 
as  principals,  a^nts,  contractors,  trustees  or  otherwise,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
other  corporations  or  natural  persons,  and  to  receive  and  exercise  all  of  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  natural  persons  in  connection  therewith. 
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To  enter  into,  make,  perform,  and  carry  out  contractB  of  every  nature,  kind,  or 
description  whatever  with  any  person,  firm,  asBOciation,  or  corporation. 

To  mvest  in,  srant,  bai^in,  sell,  buy,  rent,  deal  in,  own,  improve,  lease,  or  receive 
any  and  all  kinds  of  property,  real  or  personal,  within  or  without  Uie  state  of  New 
Jersey,  including  the  shares  and  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  other  cor^rations,  as 
well  as  its  own  shares,  and  to  deal  with  the  same  as  a  natural  person  might  do,  and 
in  all  ways  not  inconsistent  with  law. 

To  deal  in,  manufacture,  and  sell  wherever  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
company  any  and  all  classes  and  kinds  of  manufactured  soods,  products,  and  com- 
modities, butmoreespeciallvall  classes  of  goods  of  which  in<ua  rubber,  caoutchouc,  gut- 
ta  percha,  balata,  or  an  v  of  their  substitutes  are  a  component  part,  as  well  as  all 
nu^erial  utilizable  for  tne  manufacture  of  such  goods,  and  to  deal  in,  manufacture, 
and  sell  anv  and  all  other  classes  of  goods,  the  purchase,  manufacture  of,  or  sale  of 
which  may  oe  desirable  in  connection  with,  or  which  may  contribute  or  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company.  And  in  general  to  carry  on  any  other  business  in  con- 
nection therewith,  whether  manufacturing,  trading,  building,  carrying,  or  otherwise, 
with  all  powers  conferred  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  upon  corporations. 

To  enter  into  contracts  of  any  and  every  nature,  kind,  or  description  whatever 
with  citizens  of  or  companies  oiv:anized  under  the  laws  of  anv  foreign  country  or 
with  anv  foreign  government,  municipal — state,  or  national — ^for  the  purchase  of 
crude  rubber  or  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  rubber  or  other  lands,  and  to  enjoy  any  and  all  franchises,  privileges, 
licenses,  grants,  or  concessions  which  may  be  granted  by  any  such  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  government,  and  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  any  contract  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  tne  company  ma^r  miJce  in  connec- 
tion with  any  grant,  privilege,  concession,  license,  right,  or  franchise  as  hereinbefore 
last  referred  to. 

To  acQuire  by  grant,  lease,  or  otherwise  any  business  or  part  of  any  business  what- 
ever ana  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  and 
to  take  over  their  assets  and  liabilities. 

To  apply  for,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  use,  operate,  sell,  assign, 
transfer,  dispose  of,  as  well  as  to  grant  licenses  in  respect  of,  or  otherwise  to  turn  to 
account  any  and  all  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  secured  under  or  used 
in  connection  with  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  of  anv  other  state  or  country, 
and  to  use,  work,  and  develop  the  same  in  the  conduct  of  any  business,  whether 
manufacturing  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

To  advance  moneys,  securities,  and  credits  on  any  property,  real  or  personal;  to 
borrow  and  loan  upon  any  kind  or  class  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed;  to 
purchase,  receive,  hold,  own,  sell,  assign,  traiisfer,  mortgage,  pledee,  or  otherwise 
aispoee  of,  and  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satisfiuition  of  bonds,  coupons, 
mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  debentures,  notes,  shares  of  stock  of  corporations,  ana  also 
to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  or  satisfaction  of  dividends,  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  other  securities,  obligations,  options,  contracts,  and  evidences  of  indebteoness, 
whether  owned,  held,  or  issued  by  natural  persons  or  by  private  or  public  corpora- 
tions or  associations;  to  receive,  collect,  hold,  own,  assign,  pledge,  and  otherwise 
dispose  of,  or  to  guarantee  and  secure  the  payment  and  satismction  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  income  upon,  of,  and  from  any  of  the  bonds,  coupons,  mortgages,  deeds 
of  trust,  debentures,  notes,  shares  of  capital  stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  securities, 
options,  contracts,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  as  well  as  of  all  and  every 
kmd  of  property  owned  or  held  or  controlled  by  it,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  of 
the  riffhts,  powers,  and  privileges  of  individuals  or  corporations  with  respect  thereto, 
including  tne  right  to  vote  on  all  shares  or  corporate  stock  owned  or  held  by  it 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  to  issue  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  corporation,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  pledges  or  deeds  of  trust 
or  mortgages  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  and  franchises  held  by  the 
company,  and  to  sell,  pledge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  bonds  for  corporate 

To  do  each  and  every  and  all  thinss  necessary,  suitable,  desirable,  or  proper  for 
the  accomplishment  or  furtherance  of  the  purposes  or  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  hereinbefore  enumerated,  which  shall  at  any  time  appear  for  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  in  general  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business  for  any 
lawful  purposes  whatsoever  as  may  be  desirable,  necessary,  or  convenient 

To  have  one  or  more  ofiices,  and  to  carry  on  all  or  any  of  its  operations  or  business 
in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  place  or  country  what- 
ever. 

4.  The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  150,000,000,  divided  into 
500,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  |100  each.    Oi  such  total  authorized  capital  stock 
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260,000  shares,  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and  250,000  shares, 
amounting  to  $25,000,000,  shall  be  common  or  general  stock. 

From  tmie  to  time  the  preferred  stock  and  the  oonmion  stock  shall  be  issued  in 
such  amounts  and  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined  by  tne  board  of  directors, 
and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law. 

The  preferredstockshall  be  entitled,  out  of  an^ and  all  net  profits,  whenever  declared 
by  the  board  of  directors,  to  cumulative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  dividends  shall  be  paid  in  preference  to  and  with  priority  over  any 
payment  of  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  and  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time 
be  paid  on  the  common  stock  until  all  accumulated  arrears  of  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  for  any  previous  year  or  vears,  together  with  interest  on  such  arrears  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  shall  have  b^n  i>aid. 

In  the  event  of  the  diasolution  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  value  of  their  preferred  shares,  toother 
with  all  accumulations  of  unpaid  diviaends  and  interest  tnereon,  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  company  after  payment  of  all  indebtedness  of  the  company  other  than 
to  its  stockholders,  before  anytning  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock, 
and  any  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  mdebtedness  of  the  company  to  parties 
other  than  stockholders  of  the  company  and  after  payment  to  the  preferred  stock- 
holders hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  Delons  to  and  be  exclusively  divisible  among 
the  holders  of  the  common  or  general  stock  oi  the  company. 

The  common  stock  shaU  be  subject  to  the  prior  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  as  hereinbefore  declared. 

If,  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  full  dividends  for  any  fiscal  year  on  any  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  all  accumulated  arrears  of  dividends  with  interest  thereon,  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  there  shall  remain  any  surplus  net  profits  for  such  year,  all  such 
surplus  net  profits  shall  be  applicable  to  diviaends  on  the  common  stock  when  and 
to  such  extent  as  the  same  may  be  declared  by  the  board  of  directors. 

5.  The  names  of  the  incorporators  (the  poet-office  address  of  each  of  whom  is  60 
Grand  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ),  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  subscribed 
by  each,  the  aggregate  of  such  subscription  being  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with 
which  the  company  will  commence  business,  is  as  follows: 


Names. 

Number  of 
iharee. 

Names. 

Number  of 
shares. 

Williani  Ai  Towner. 

One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 
One  share. 

Herbert  J.  Dayis 

One  share. 

Henry  Steers ". . . . . 

Alden8.8wan 

Thomas  Rnmell 

C.  H.Dale 

One  share. 

Alvah  Trowbrldffe 

Oipi^nH  O.  if<<l<lw 

One  share. 

Ulysses  D.  EddyT. 

Ohftriffl  Rt4fwart  Smith 

One  share. 

O.W.Hebaid  .'. 

Geo.  8.  Dearborn..... 

One  share. 

R.L.  Ed  wards 

Anselli.  White 

One  share. 

6.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 

7.  The  company  may  use  and  apply  its  surplus  earning  and  accumulated  profits 
in  the  discretion  of  the  directors  to  the  creation  and  mamtenance  of  a  surplus  fund 
for  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  property,  both  real  and  personal,  including  the 
purchase  and  acquisition  of  its  own  capital  stock,  and  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 
It  may  also  take  its  own  capital  stock  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to 
the  company  from  time  to  time,  and  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  as  its  board  of  directors  may  determine,  and  it  may  sell  and  dispose  of 
such  stock  so  acquired  at  such  times  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  tne  board  of  directors.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  acquired 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  or  taken  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  of  the  com- 
pany, shall  not  be  regarded  as  profits  for  the  purpose  of  the  declaration  or  payment 
of  dividends  unless  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a  majority  of  all  the  stock 
then  issued  and  outstanding  shall  otiierwise  determine. 

8.  The  number  of  directors  at  any  time  may  be  increased  by  the  vote  of  the  board 
of  diiectors.  In  case  of  any  such  increase  the  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power 
to  elect  such  additional  directors  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  stockholders, 
when  their  successors  shall  be  elected.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  make, 
alter,  and  amend  the  by-laws  at  any  time  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  provided 
notice  in  writinj^  shall  nave  been  previously  given  to  each  member  of  the  ooard  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  at  such  meeting  to  offer  an  amendment  or  amendments  to 
the  by-laws,  subject,  nowever,  to  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  at  any 
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meeting  thereafter  which  may  be  called  for  that  purpose  (as  shall  be  provided  in  the 
by-laws),  to  alter  or  repeal  such  amendment  or  amendments;  to  hola  their  meetings 
and  to  have  one  or  more  offices,  and  to  keep  the  books  of  the  company  (except  the 
stock  and  transfer  books)  at  any  place  or  places  outside  of  this  state,  as  may  be  desig- 
nated bv  them;  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital;  to  mortgage  the 
real  and  personal  propertv  of  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
holders  ot  two-thirds  of  the  preferrea  shares;  to  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
or  all  of  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  corporation;  but  no  sale  of  all  of  the  prop- 
erty or  francnises  of  the  corporation  shall  be  made  except  pursuant  to  the  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  boara  of  directors  and  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  holders 
of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding;  to  delmte  their 
powers  to  such  committee  as  they  may  appoint  or  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
by-laws,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  such  committees  to  conduct  and  conclude 
any  ordinary  and  current  businesB  of  the  company  which  may  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  the  by-laws  be  delegated  to  such  committee;  by  resolutions  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  board  to  name  at  least  5  of  their  number  who  shall  constitute 
an  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall  for  the  time  being  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  resolution  appointing  it,  or  provided  in  the  bv-lawsof  the  company, 
nave  and  acquire  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  tne  management  of  the 
business  and  affadrs  of  the  company;  to  authorise  the  seal  of  the  company  to  be 
affixed  to  all  papers  which  require  it. 

9.  The  board  of  directors  sludl  from  time  to  time  detennine  to  what  extent  and  at 
what  times  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  r»nlations  the  accounts  and 
books  of  the  corporation  or  anv  of  them  shall  be  open  to  Uie  inspection  of  the  stock- 
holders. No  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  inspect  any  account  or  book  or 
document  of  the  corporation  except  as  confeired  or  authorised  by  the  board  of  direct^ 
ors,  or  b^  resolution  duly  passed  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

10.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  powers  above  specified  in  article  3,  except  where 
otherwise  expressed  in  said  article,  shaU  be  in  no  wise  limited  or  restricted  by  r^er- 
ence  to  or  inference  from  any  other  article  or  paragraph  in  this  certificate. 

Dated,  January  25,  1899. 

Wm.  a.  Towner,  S04  Sainl  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HxNBY  Stubs,  10  JEoH  TJUrty-eighth  StreeL 

Thomas  Rusbbll,  fS7  Broadway, 

Alvah  Tbowbbidob,  f 5  Nanau, 

Ulysbbb  D.  Eddy. 

6.  W.  Hkbard,  IfSO  Broadway. 

R.  L.  Edwabdb. 

Pbbcy  Chubb,  6  and  7  Soiuih  WVJUam  StreeL 

Hkbbkbt  J.  Davis. 

Aldkn  S.  Swan,  ISl  Maiden  Lane, 

C.  H.  Dale,  No,  131  West  One  Hundred  and  NineUenih  Streei. 

Camillus  G.  Kidder,  76  Highland  a/venue.  Orange,  N.  J, 

Chas.  Stbwabt  SMrrH,  f6  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  CUy, 

Geo.  S.  Dearborn,  11  Broadway, 

Ansel  L.  WHirs,  36  South  StreeL 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorhy  «.* 

On  this  26th  day  of  January,  1899,  before  me,  Henry  W.  Rudd,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  the  county  of  New  York,  state  of  New  York,  personally  appeiured  William 
A.  Towner,  Henry  Steers,  Thomas  Russell,  Alvah  Trowbridge,  Ulysses  D.  Eddy, 
G.  W.  Hebard,  R.  L.  Edwards,  Percy  Chubb,  Herbert  J.  Davis,  Alden  S.  Swan. 
C.  H.  Dale,  CainUlus  G.  Kidder,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  George  S.  Dearborn,  and 
Ansel  L.  White^  to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  mentioned 
and  described  m  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument  and  who  severally 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

[sEALi.]  Henry  W.  Rudd, 

Notary  PMic  106,  New  York  County, 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  es: 

I,  William  Sohmer,  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  also  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  said  county,  the  same  bemg  a  court  of  record,  do  hereby  certify  that 
Henry  W.  Rudd,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  annexed  instrument,  and  thereon  written,  was,  at  ttie  time  of  taking 
such  proof  and  acknowledgment,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  dulv  com- 
missioned  and  sworn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  state  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edgments and  proofs  of  deeds  or  conveyances  for  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
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in  said  state  of  New  York.  And  farther,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  such  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  to  said  certificate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
said  court  and  county  the  25th  day  of  January,  1899. 

[ssAL.]  Wm.  Sohmbr,  Clerk. 

(Indorsed:)  Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  January  25, 
A.  D.  1899,  and  recorded  in  clerk's  record  No.  — ,  on  page  — .  John  G.  Fisher, 
clerk.    Filed  June  26,  1899.    Geoige  Wurts,  secretary  of  state. 


By4aw8  adopted  by  the  itoekholders  and  in  force  February  IS,  1901. 
Article  I. 

Sbc.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
company  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  on  the  second  Thursday  in  April  in  each  year, 
after  1901,  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  Polls  shall  be  open  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  until  1 
o'clock  p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  three  tellers,  to  be  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the 
stockholders  present  or  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Sbc.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fourth 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time  shall  in  writ- 
ing make  application  therefor  to  the  board  of  directors,  statins  the  object  of  such 
meeting.  The  business  transacted  at  the  special  meeting  shall  be  confined  to  the 
objects  stated  in  the  call. 

Sec.  3.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  10  days  before  Uiedate 
specified  for  the  meetins,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  list  of  addresses,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  books  of  the  secretary  of 
the  company. 

Sbc.  4.  At  all  meetmgs  of  the  stockholders  each  share  of  stock,  whether  preferred 
or  common,  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  of  record,  or  his  proxy,  to  one  vote. 

Sec.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  issued 
and  outstanding  at  the  time,  represented  by  the  owners  thereof  of  record,  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Meetinpg  at  whidi  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  stock  is  so  represented  may,  however,  be  adjourned  to  a  future  date  bv  those  who 
attend,  and  notice  of  such  adjournment  shall  be  given  to  all  the  stockholders  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  notice  of  meetings,  as  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this 
article. 

Abticle  II. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  15  stockholders,  or  such  greater 
number,  not  exceedins  21,  as  may  by  amendment  hereof  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed. The  board  of  directors  may  at  any  time  increase  their  number  by  election 
to  such  board  of  an  additional  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  stockholders  of  the 
company,  as  provided  for  in  the  articles  of  mcorporation. 

The  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
company.  The  members  thereof  shall  hold  office  as  herein  provided,  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  by  ballot  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  2.  The  directors  shall  hold  office  during  1  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  1  year  con- 
stituting the  term  of  office  of  the  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  deemed  to  expire  on 
the  second  Monday  of  February,  1900,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  3.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.    A  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  ctlection  of  officers  and  transaction  of 
business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  tJie  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  The  place  outside  the  state  of  New  Jersey  at  which  directors  may  hold 
their  meetings  and  have  an  office,  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company,  except  the 
stock  and  transfer  books,  shall  be  the  principal  office  of  the  company  m  the  city  of 
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New  York,  or  at  soch  other  place  or  places  as  may  at  any  time  be  fixed  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Ssc.  5.  The  directors  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  number  a  president 
and  one  or  more  vice-presidents.  Tney  shall  also  elect  or  appoint  a  secretary  and 
treasurer,  either  or  both  of  whom  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  directors  of  the 
company,  or  otherwise,  as  they,  the  board  of  directors,  mtiy  decide. 

The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  dischai^  of  his  duties.  The  treasurer 
shall  give  bond  for  the  ^thful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  umted  in  one  person  if  and  whenever 
the  directors  so  elect. 

Sbc.  6.  Other  officers,  employees,  and  agents  of  the  company  as  and  in  the  man- 
ner and  upon  the  terms  prescribed  bv  the  directors  in  each  case. 

Saa  7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurrins 
in  their  number,  or  in  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer;  but  any  person  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors  shall  hold  office  only  until  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  next  ensuing  is  held,  when  his  successor  shall  be  chosen. 

Sbc.  8.  The  number  of  directors  may  at  an;^  time  be  increased  by  the  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  not  to  exceed  21;  and  in  case  of  any  such  increase,  the  board 
of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  any  such  additional  directors  to  hold  office 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  when  their  suocesBors  shall  be  elected. 

Sbc.  9.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  or  by  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Each  director 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  at  least 
24  hours  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however,  in  any  instance  waive  such 
notice  in  so  far  afl  he  is  concerned. 

Abticlb  III. — OommiUeet. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power,  by  resolution  to  be  paamd  and 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  board,  to  name  an  executive  committee  of 
not  lees  than  5  members,  which  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  conduct  the 
general  details  and  management  of  the  business  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  all 
matters,  save  only  the  mortgaging  of  the  company's  property,  and  the  sale  of  an^  of 
the  company's  franchises  or  plants,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  new  plants  or  factories. 

Sbc.  2.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  such  other  committees  as  it  may  deem 
desirable,  with  full  power  on  the  part  of  such  committees  to  conduct  and  conclude 
any  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  company,  which  may  by  the  board  of 
dirtectors  be  delegated  to  such  committees. 

Abticlb  IV. — The  preMerU  and  vice--pre8iderUs, 

Sbc.  1.  The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  company.  He 
shall  preside  at  all  meetines  of  stockholders  and  of  the  board  of  directors,  sign  all 
certificates  of  stock  and  all  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  perform  all  such 
other  duties  as  are  incidental  to  his  office.  He  shaU  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  shidl  be  submitted  to  tiie  board  of  directors  for  appro^  before  sub- 
mission to  such  annual  meeting. 

Sbc.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
courae  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  stock  certificates  issued,  and  when  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee  so  to  do,  he  shall  affix  the 
seal,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  affixed,  to  contracts  and  other  instruments  in  writing. 

Sbc.  3.  Vice-presidents:  In  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  president  the 
duties  of  the  office  shall  be  performed  b}^  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  shall  nave 
such  powers  and  perform  such  other  duties  aa  may  be  prescribed. 

Abticlb  V. — The  secretary. 

Sbc.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  of  tne  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  the  meetmgs 
of  the  executive  committee,  as  well  as  of  the  meetings  of  all  other  committees,  as 
may  be  required,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all 
the  votes  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sbc.  2.  He  shall,  under  the  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors,  give  all  notices 
required  for  the  election  of  directors  and  meetings  of  the  directors  and  stockholders. 
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Sbc.  3.  He  shall  have  charoe  of  all  records,  resolations  and  papers,  after  they  have 
been  acted  upon  bj  the  board  of  directors,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  all  papers  per- 
taining to  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Sbc.  4.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  onder  his  direction,  and 
he  shall  also  perform  soch  other  duty  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  president 

Sbc.  5.-  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro  tern, 
to  make  a  record  of  its  meetings  and  to  perform  such  other  functions  pertaining  to 
such  office  as  it  may  direct 

AsncLB  VI. — The  treaturer. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  chaige  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  such  place  or  places  as  the 
boaid  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under 
their  direction,  either  general  or  specific,  or  the  general  or  specific  direction  of  the 
executive  committee. 

AsncLB  Vn. — I^rufer  and  r^gigtration  of  $U)ck. 

Sua  1.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholders,  in  person  or 
bv  attorney,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  tlutt  j>urpo8e.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the 
old  certificate  of  the  shares  transferred  shall  m  each  case  be  surrendered  and  can- 
celed and  a  new  certificate  issued  in  lieu.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear 
the  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors  may  make  suitable  re^^tions 
providing  for  the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock,  and  may  from  time  to  time  alter 
or  amend  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  see  fit. 

Abticlb  yjll.— Dividends  and  bonded  debL 

Sbo.  1.  All  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  declared  quarterly,  and 
shall  be  made  payable  at  such  times  aa  may  be  determined  bv  the  board  of  directors. 
Dividends  upon  the  conmion  stock  shall  be  declared  and  be  made  payable  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  determine  out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  company  after  nec- 
essary provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  also  for  a  reserve  for  working  capital. 

Sbc.  2.  No  bonded  or  mortgage  debt  shall  be  created  by  the  company  upon  its 
property,  without  the  consent  in  writing  first  obtained  of  the  holders  of  at  least  two- 
thinls  of  the  preferred  shares,  as  well  as  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  general  or 
common  stocK. 

Abticlb  IX. — Order  of  butmess. 

Sbc.  1.  The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Reading  of  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  board. 

(2)  Reports  of  officers. 

r3)  Reports  of  committees. 

(4)  Performance  of  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  was  specially  called,  if  any. 

(5)  General  unfinished  business. 

(6)  New  business. 

(7)  Miscellaneous  businesB. 

Abticlb  X. — Amendments, 

Sbc.  1.  The  directors  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter,  and  amend  the  by-laws  at 
any  time,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  providing  notice  in  writmg  shall  llave  been 
previously  given  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  at  such 
meeting  to  offer  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  subject,  however,  to 
the  rignt  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  at  any  meeting  thereafter,  which  may  be 
called  for  that  purpose,  to  alter  or  repeal  such  amendment  or  amendments. 

Sbc.  2.  All  alterations  or  amendments  of  the  by-laws  shall  be  reported  to  the  next 
succeeding  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  whether  the  same  be  a  specdal  or  general 
meeting,  and  without  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  said  meeting  may  have  been 
called;  and  at  any  such  meeting  the  stockholders  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
amendments  as  in  section  1  provided. 
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KAMNBR  IN  WHICH  THB  VARIOUB  PBOFUmn  WSU  PAID  VOR. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Fasquhab.)  In  the  effort  to  take  over  or  syndicate  theee  properties 
did  your  promoters  offer  all  cash,  or  preferred  and  common  stock? — ^A.  In  general, 
•we  gave  tne  mano&u^tarers  the  choice;  we  allowed  them  to  decide  as  to  which  they 
preferred. 

Q.  What  was  the  usoal  preference  of  those  that  came  in? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they 
took  all  cash,  but  the  preference  was  to  take  pMirt  cash  and  part  stock. 

Q.  Was  your  all-casn  figure  near  or  approximating  your  preferred  stock  rate7T-A. 
There  was  no  rule.  It  was  a  question  of  determining  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
in  one  instance  we  paid  more  cash  than  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  but  the  final 
adjustment  had  to  comply  to  the  condition  that  no  preferred  stock  should  be  issued 
in  excess  of  tangible  assets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Was  that  because  you  were  unable  to  buy  for  leas  than  the 
amount  of  the  tangible  asset^-r-A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhajl  )  In  all  your  cash  propositions  you  were  always  inside  of 
the  preferred  and  common  offer?— A.  We  had  to  keep  witnin  that  limitation,  and  at 
one  time  the  amount  of  tangible  assets  was  below  the  proposed  issue  of  preferred,  and 
in  that  case  I  had  to  deposit  about  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  dollars  of  cash,  or  cash 
equivalent,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  hmitation  of  having  the  preferred  equal  to  the 
tangible  i 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  was  the  capitalisation  ^[your  company?— A.  The  total 
capitalization  is  about  $8,000,000  preferred  and  117,000,000  common  stock. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  about  $8,000,000.  I  infer  then  than  the  tangible  assets  are  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  that  was  really  issued.  You  have  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$8,000,000  preferred?— A.  Our  authorized  issue  is  $26,000,000preferred  and  $25,000,000 
common.  The  original  issue  was  about  $6^000,000  preferred  and  $13,000,000  of  com- 
mon. The  company  has  earned  over  and  above  dividends  declared,  $1,400,000.  We 
then  took  in  new  properties.  We  issued  for  these  properties  more  preferred  stock 
than  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  but  we  did  this  only  because  we  more  than  met 
this  excess  b^  means  of  our  earnings  of  $1,400,000.  The  companv  has  always  kept 
within  the  original  plan  of  the  preferred  stock  oeing  equal  or  leas  than  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets. 

Q.  In  your  first  issue,  then,  the  preferred  stock  equaled  the  tangible  assets — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  And  then  since  then  yon  have  increased  the  preferred  stock  as  your  tangible 
assets  and  surplus  accumulatod? — A.  Yes;  but  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the  buy- 
ing in  of  other  properties,  and  we  have  always  kept  within  that  limit 

Q.  Now,  you  started  with  $13,000,000  of  common.  How  did  you  happen  to 
issue  so  much  as  that?  That  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  preferred,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  method  you  have  outlined  to  us,  it  should  have  been  about  the 
same? — A.  No,  I  said  that  the  isBu%  of  common  stock  was  to  be  on  ^e  7  per  cent 
basis;  that  is,  it  would  be  14f  times  the  earnings  of  the  previous  year.  We  have 
always  kept  within  that  limitation.  The  reasons  why  the  issue  of  common  is  latter 
than  the  issue  of  preferred,  a  fact  true  also  in  the  case  of  other  capitalizations,  are 
two  in  number:  First,  that  we  limited  our  issue  of  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of 
tai:^ble  assets;  a&d  second,  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Companies  own  a  large 
number  of  patents  of  very  great  value,  say  400  patents,  and  li^ve  trade-marks  of  great 
value,  and  consequently  the  good  will  is  relatively  of  more  importance  than  the  good 
will  of  most  other  industries. 

Q.  And  also  at  the  beffinning,  at  any  rate,  that  high  issue  of  common  stock  was 
allowable,  since  you  might  still  keep  within  this  7  per  cent  allowed? — A.  Yes,  and 
since  the  companywas  organized,  sav  over  2  vears  ago,  the  company  has  earned  on 
about  that  basis.  They  have  earned  their  dividend  on  the  preferred,  and  have  earned 
about  7  per  cent  on  common — showing  that  that  basis  of  capitalization  was  justified. 
Four  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  paid. 

ICBTHOD  OF  OBOANIZINO  THB  UNTTBD  STATBB  RUBBBR  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  up  the  organization  of  some  of  the  other  companies.  Take, 
for  example,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  How  does  that  differ  from  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufocturing  Companv? — A.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  oiganized  on  a  different  plan.  The  organization  of  the  United  States  Ruober 
Company  was  initiated  by  an  agreement  under  which  parties  subscribed  $1,600,000 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  interests  in  rubber  companies  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fund  was  to  be  invested  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  the  date  of  this  agreement? — A.  That  a^^reement 
was  dated  January  27,  1892,  the  agreement  being  made  between  the  subscribers  and 
the  banking  firm  of  H.  B.  Uoliins  &  Go.  There  was  no  provision  as  to  what  the  sub- 
scribers should  receive,  but  it  was  stated  that  a  company  would  be  oiganized  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  which  should  iasue  an  8  per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  promoters  would  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  upon 
the  total  issue,  and  that  the  5  per  cent  should  cover  the  chaives  of  lawyers,  account- 
ants, appraisers,  and  services  of  promoters  and  bankers  attending  the  organization  of 
the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.  )  The  pay  of  promoters  in  that  case  then  was  strictly  limited  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  capitalization,  so  that  there  was  no  chuioeof  added  profit,  provided 
they  could  buy  cheaper  for  cash,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Company? — ^A.  That  is  correct.  In  this  instance  the  promoter  received  a 
definite  profit,  ana  didn't  run  any  risk. 

I  will  put  in  as  an  exhibit  a  memorandum  which  gives  the  basis  of  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  preferred  stock 
should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tangible  assets,  while  the  tangible  assets  were  to 
be  determined  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures 
were  to  be  appraised  by  three  men,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer, ex-Comptroller  Henry  W.  Cannon,  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  who,  I  believe,  is  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston. 

The  value  of  all  other  assets  above  liabilities  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufac- 
turer whose  interest  shall  be  acquired,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  each  vendor  deposited  as  collateral  security  for 
that  guarantee  15  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Unitea  States  Rubber  Company  which 
he  received. 

Q.  The  general  plan,  then,  of  this  company  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  except  the  pay  of  the  promoters? — A. 
Substantially. 

Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company?— A.  The 
authorized  capital  was  f25,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000  of  common  stock.  The 
original  issue  was  about  |13,0(>0,000  of  preferred  and  $13,000,000  of  common. 

Q.  Was  not  the  plan  adopted  with  reference  to  common  stock,  that  the  amount 
should  be  limited  on  the  basis  of  7  per  cent  earnings? — A.  No.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  it  was  provided  that  the  amount  of  common 
stock  should  be  substantially  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred,  but  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  had  comparatively  few  patents;  and  while  their  trade-marks  are 
of  great  value,  the  trade-mark  on  a  shoe  is  not  as  valuable  as  a  trade-mark  on  a  tire, 
beoEiuse  you  can  get  home  with  a  leaky  shoe,  and  you  can't  with  a  punctured  tire. 

Exhibit  2. — Memorandum  and  certificate  of  organization  of  the  United  States  RiMer 

Corporation, 

[Exhibit  A.] 

It  is  intended  to  form  a  company  to  be  styled  **The  United  States  Rubber  Cor- 
poration," or  to  be  known  by  some  other  appropriate  title,  which  company  shall 
nave  power  to  acquire  the  various  plants  or  interests  therein  now  engaged  in  the 
manufocture  of  rubber  boots  or  shoes  within  the  United  States. 

The  company  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  $25,000,000  8  per  cent  preferred  stock; 
$25,000,000  common  stock. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  issued  in  payment  for  each  manufacturing  property  to  an 
amount  which  at  par  shall  represent: 

A.  The  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures,  by  an  appraisement  to 
be  made  by  Charles  S.  Smith,  Henry  W.  Cannon,  and  Charles  H.  Kilton,  they  to 
employ  such  experts  as  they  may  select. 

B.  The  value  of  all  other  assets,  above  liabilities,  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer 
whose  interest  shall  be  acquired. 

In  case  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  interest  in  any  of  said  manufacturing  proper- 
ties be  acquired,  a  pro  rata  amount  of  preferred  stock,  as  above  provided  for,  shall 
be  issued  therefor. 

The  common  stock  shall  be  issued,  among  other  thin^,  to  represent  the  increased 
earning  capacity  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  the  interests  acquired,  and  shall 
be  issued  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  issue  of  preferred  stock. 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Corporation  that  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  delivered  to  Messrs  H.  B.  Hoi- 
lins  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  payment  of  the  charges  of  lawyers, 
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acooimtanii,  appraiflen^  experts,  and  mrnees  of  banken,  and  all  other  services 
attending  the  oraanization  of  said  corporation:  said  payment  of  6  per  cent,  however, 
to  be  made  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  only  whenever  and  as  from  time  to  time 
the  stock  of  said  corporation  is  issaed,  payable  in  common  stock. 

Additional  common  stock  to  the  amount  of  11,000,000  shall  be  issued  full  paid,  in 
consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  properties  or  of  interests  therein  to  the  consoli- 
dated company,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  ''Addendum  1"  shall 
have  been  complied  with.  The  said  11,000.000  in  common  stock  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Central  Trust  Coinpanv  of  New  York,  and  be  by  it  delivered  as  directed 
by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Hollins  A  Co.,  Dankers,  upon  payment  by  them  to  the  consolidated 
company  of  a  subscription  of  $1,000,000  oi  preferred  stock  at  par,  which  pavment 
Messrs  H.  B,  Hollins  &  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  several  man- 
u&cturing  interests  which  shall  be  acquired,  have  amed  to  make,  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  "Addendum  1^'  shall  be  fufiUed,  the  acceptance  by  said 
proprietors  and  said  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  of  the  plan  herein,  and  in  ''Addendum 
1,''  set  forth  shall  be  evidence  of  such  request  and  agreement. 

Addendum  1. 

The  general  plan  provided  for  in  Exhibit  A  shall  be  operative  and  shall  so  into 
effect  whenever  there  shall  have  been  acquired,  either  after  the  ownersnip  or 
majority  interest  in  manufacturing  properties,  the  value  of  whose  assets,  measured 
by  the  authorused  issue  of  preferred  and  common  stock  at  par,  as  set  forth  in 
E^bit  A,  shall  equal  $15,000,000. 

CerHfioate  of  orffanizaiion  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Corporation. 

We,  the  undersigned,  William  H.  Trenholm,  Chester  H.  Chapin,  John  P.  Town- 
send,  of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  William  Barbour,  of  the  city  of 
Paterson^  state  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  company  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations,"  approved  April  7,  1875,  and  the  several 
supplements  thereto  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  we  do  hereby  assume  to  and  for  said  company  {ul  tne  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  corporations  by  the  laws  of  the  said  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  do  hereby  certify  and  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  assumed  to  designate  such  company  and  to  be  used  in  its  business  and 
dealings  is  United  States  Rubber  Corporation. 

II.  The  places  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  where  the  business  of  said  company  is 
to  be  conducted  are  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  also 
those  other  cities,  towns,  and  villa^  in  said  state  in  which  said  company  may  here- 
after deem  it  expedient  to  conduct  its  business,  and  the  city  and  county  in  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  of  said  company  within  sold  state  is  to  be  transacted 
and  conducted  is  the  said  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
part  of  the  business  of  the  said  comramy  to  be  carried  on  without  the  said  state  of 
New  Jersey  is  as  hereinafter  stated.  The  city,  county,  and  state  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  the  said  company,  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
18  to  be  situated,  is  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  and  the  said  company 
also  proposes  to  carry  on  operations  in  all  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  in  foreim  countries. 

The  objects  for  wnich  the  said  company  is  formed  are  the  making,  purchasing,  and 
selling^  either  on  ito  own  account  or  commission,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  or  all  goods 
of  which  rubber  is  a  component  part,  and  the  various  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  any  such  goods,  and  also  the  acquiring  and  disposing  of  rights  to 
make  and  use  any  and  aU  such  floods  and  materials,  and  the  doing  and  transacting 
all  acts,  business,  and  things  incident  to  or  relatii^  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  out 
its  business  as  aforesaid. 

The  portion  of  said  company's  business  which  is  to  be  carried  on  out  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  is  its  financial  business  generally,  and  as  well  such  portion  of  its  man- 
ufacturing business  and  the  busLness  of  buying  and  selling  as  it  may,  from  time  to  time, 
find  convenient. 

III.  The  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  is  $50,000,000.  The 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  500,000  and  the  par  value  of  each 
share  is  $100.  The  stock  of  the  sud  company  is  to  be  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  general 
stock  and  preferred  stock.  The  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  company.    The  holders 
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of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  eemi-Aiuraally  as  dividends  all  net 
earnings  of  the  company  in  each  fiscal  year  up  to,  but  not  exceed  ins,  8  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  all  outstanding  preferred  stock  oefore  any  dividend  shall  oe  set  apart 
or  paid  on  the  general  stock,  but  such  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  not 
be  cumulative,  and  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to  participate  in  any 
other  additional  eaminffs  or  profits.  In  case  of  liquidation  of  the  company,  the 
holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  cash  to  the  amount  of  their 
preferred  stock  at  par  before  any  pajrment  in  liquidation  is  made  upon  the  general 
stock,  and  shall  not  thereafter  participate  in  any  of  the  property  of  the  company  or 
proceeds  of  liquidation.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  the  said  company 
18  to  commence  business  is  the  sum  of  |100,000',  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  1100  each,  of  which  500  shares  are  to  be  preferred  and  the  remaining  500 
shares  general  stock.  Additional  issaee  on  account  of  the  total  authorized  capital 
stock  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  either  in  preferred  or  general  stock,  or  botli, 
in  such  sums  and  in  such  manner  as  the  bovd  of  directors  of  the  company  may 
determine,  and  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  this  certificate. 

IV.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  each  are  as  follows: 


NameB. 

ReaidenoeB. 

Number  of 
■hares. 

William  L.  Trenholm 

200 

Choffter  H.  ChftpiD 

2S0 

John  P.TowiiBend 

IfiO 

William  Barbonr 

900 

y.  The  period  at  which  the  said  companv  shall  commence  shall  he  the  day  of  the 
recording  and  filing  of  this  certificate  m  tne  manner  and  place  provided  by  law. 
And  the  said  company  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  50  years  from  the  date  of  said 
record  and  filing. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively, 
this day  of ,  in  the  year  1892. 


HBTHOD  OF  OBGANIZINO  THS  AMERICAN  CHICLE  OOMPANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Kow,  will  you  take  up  the  third  company,  the  Chicle  Com- 
pany, and  tell  the  way  in  which  its  promotion  and  organization  differ  from  the 
others? — A.  There  is  a  decided  difference  as  to  the  character  of  the  business  of  the 
Chicle  Company  and  the  other  companies  mentioned.  The  most  valuable  nroperty 
of  the  Chicie  Companv  is  its  trade-marks.  The  trade-marks  of  the  Chicle  Company 
are  of  far  more  value  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  companies,  the  earning  capacity 
depending  principally  on  their  value. 

It  was  providea  tliat  there  should  be  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and 
$6,000,000  of  common  stock,  but  in  this  instance  the  preferred  stock  is  issued  in  exoeas 
of  tangible  assets. 

Q.  Was  there  an  appraisement  of  tan^ble  assets? — A.  There  was  not  a  formal 
appraisement  from  the  fact  that  the  main  item  of  value  was  the  earning  capacity,  but 
the  tangible  assets  were  stated,  and  the  value  accurately  ascertained  by  takmg  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  each  vendor  possessed  as  to  the  value  of  his  neighbors  prop- 
erty. The  fact  was,  that  in  case  of  the  American  Chicle  Company,  it  was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  the  value  of  tangible  assets,  but  the  principal  value  was  the  earn- 
ing capacity. 

Q.  About  how  did  the  preferred  stock  compare  with  the  value  of  the  tangible 
assets? — A.  Well,  the  preferred  stock  in  round  figures  was  3  times  the  amount  of 
tangible  assets. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  common  stock  was  double  that  of  preferred? — A.  Double 
that  of  preferred. 

Q.  Wnat  did  the  results  show  as  to  the  capitalization? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Chicle  Company  was  on  a  conservative  basis 
from  the  fact  that  the  company  has  paid  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock,  and  the 
market  price  of  the  common  stock,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  an  indication  of  its 
chuacter  (as  in  this  instance  it  is  not  subject  to  manipulation)  is  $80  per  share. 
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Q*  What  is  the  preferred? — A.  Preferred  is  about  the  aame  prioe,  preferred  being 
a  6  per  cent  stock;  bat  the  company  eanu  about  6  times  that  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  showing  that  the  preferred  stock  capitalisation  was  on  a  conservative 
basis  as  compared  with  the  earning  capacity. 

THS  PAY  OF  PBOKOTBBS  IN  TRB  OASB  OV  THB  AlODaCAN  CHICLB  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  will  yon  compare  this  Chicle  Company  with  the  other  two  companies  as 
regards  the  way  m  which  the  promoters  received  their  pa^r?— A.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chicle  Company,  a  fixed  amount  of  capitalisation  was  provided,  namely,  13,000,000 
of  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  $6,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  with  that 
stock  the  properties  were  purchased.  The  promoters  and  bankers  got  what  was  left. 
The  vendor  was  given  all  the  facts  in  order  that  he  would  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  securities  which  he  was  to  obtain,  so  that  when  he  turned 
over  his  property  he  knew  the  earning  capacity  of  the  combined  company,  and  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  he  was  to  receive.  Resalts  have  shown  that  there 
has  been  over  8  per  cent  earned  on  the  common  stock  and  that  the  capitalization  was 
a  conservative  one. 

Q.  Each  one  of  the  vendors  knew  what  other  companies  would  come  in,  what  the 
capitalization  was  to  be,  and  understood  that  the  promoters  were  buying  at  their 
own  risk  in  this  wav? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  that  case  also  it  was  within  the  province  of  the  promoters  to  buy 
for  cash  at  as  low  rates  as  they  could  and  keep  the  stock  for  their  own  use? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  were  free  to  do  that 

Exhibit  3. — SubKripHon  memorandum — American  Chicle  Company, 
(To  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. ) 

Capitalization:  6  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000;  common  stock, 
$6,000,000.     (To  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property  below  named.) 

Now  offered  for  subscription:  Preferred  stock  $1,000,000,  accompanied  by  common 
stock  $500,000. 

The  American  Chicle  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fol- 
lowing concerns  engaged  in  the  chewing  gum  industry:  Beeman  Chemical  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Onio;  W.  J.  White  ftSon  (Yucatan),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-me 
Gum  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  J.  P.  Primley,  Chicago,  111.;  S.  T.  Britten  A  Co., 
of  Toronto,  Canada;  Adams  A  Sons  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  last-named  company,  the  new  company  will  at  the  outset  acquire  all  the 
outstanding  capital  stock,  excepting  22  shares  of  preferred  and  32  shares  of  common 
stock,  having  toother  a  par  value  of  $1,350  out  of  a  total  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  certificate  of  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York  as  to  the  eam- 
inss  of  said  properties: 

we  have  made  a  complete  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several 
concerns  engaged  in  the  mannfactore  of  chewing  gum  for  the  periods  set  forth, 
respectively,  as  follows: 

Adams  <&  Sons  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  5  years  from  April  1,  1803,  to 
April  1,  1898. 

W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  10  years  from  January  1,  1889,  to 
January  1, 1899. 

Beeman  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  5  years  from  January  1, 1894, 
to  January  1,  1899. 

J.  P.  Pnmley,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  7  years  from  January  1,  1891,  to  January  1, 
1899,  except  the  years  1895  and  1896  (the  years  1895  and  1896  having  been  omitted 
because  the  business  for  those  2  vears,  by  reason  of  certain  unsuccessful  experiments, 
could  not  ^rly  be  sud,  as  stated  to  us,  to  be  properly  indicative  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  business). 

Kis-Me-Gum  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  3  years  from  January  1,  1896,  to 
January  1,  1899  (being  the  entire  time  which  said  companjr  has  been  in  business). 

And  certify  that  our  audit  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  said  concerns  shows  aver- 
age annual  net  profits  for  theperiods  covered  in  excess  oi  $560,000.  The  Audit 
Company  of  New  York,  by  Thomas  L.  Greene,  manager.  Attest:  E.  T.  Perine, 
secretary. 

Dated  May  15,  1899. 

ThiB  amount  does  not  include  the  net  earnings  of  S.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  which  are 
certified  by  them  as  amounting  to  an  average  of  more  than  $4,000  per  annum  for  the 
past  5  years. 
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The  average  annual  net  earnings  of  aaid  conoema.  therefore,  afl  thin  oeittfled,  are 
m  exoees  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  annual  dividend  on  the  prefemd  stock, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  equal  annually  6  percent  on  the  preferrea  and  ezasediiig 
6  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 

There  is  on  file  with  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Ck>mpany  of  Brookl^  a  statement 
of  certain  of  the  above-named  manufacturers  to  the  effect  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
net  earnings  under  consolidation  will  not  be  lees  than  $750,000  per  annum. 

If  these  expectations  are  realized,  the  net  earnings  on  the  common  stock  would  be 
in  excess  of  9  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  severallv,  but  not  jointly,  agree  with 
the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Ck>mpany,  and  with  each  otfier,  to  pay  the  amount  of  cash 
set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  or  such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  allotted  to 
us,  respectively,  as  follows: 

Subscriptions  shall  be  binding  and  10  per  cent  payable  to  the  Manufacturers*  Trust 
Company,  at  198  Montaffue  Street,  Brooklyn,  or  at  20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  to  the 
order  of  Messrs.  Flint  &  Ck>.,  as  soon  as  subscriptions  hereunder  and  under  like 
papers  aggregating  $1,000,000  have  been  accepted  and  notice  of  allotment  given. 

The  remainder  shall  be  paid  to  said  trust  company  to  the  like  order  of  Meesm. 
Flint  A  Co.  as  and  when  called  for  by  them. 

Each  accepted  subscription  of  $100,000  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to  $100,000  par 
value  in  preferred  stock  and  $50,000  in  common  stock.  Subscriptions  for  larger  or 
smaller  amounts  shall  participate  in  the  lik6  proportion. 

In  case  of  failure  of  any  of  the  undersigned  to  make  payment  hereunder,  such  sub- 
scription and  all  rights  thereunder  may  he  sold  bv  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company 
at  public  or  private  sale  at  any  time  or  place  and  without  notice;  but  the  delinquent 
shall  nevertheless  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency  arising  under  and  for  any  expenses 
of  such  sale. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company,  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.,  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  applied  for  hereunder 
or  to  reject  any  subscription. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  prior  or  subsequent  to  allotment,  Messrs.  Flint  &  Co.  shall 
elect  not  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  oropertiee,  as  in  the  foregoing 
memorandum  provided,  the  Manufacturers'  Trust  Company  may  return  to  the 
respective  subscribers,  without  expense  to  them,  all  amounts  paid  hereunder,  and 
this  agreement  shall  be  void. 

This  agreement  may  be  signed  in  several  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
subscriptions  were  upon  one  paper,  and  shall  bind  the  parties  hereto,  their  Bucceasora, 
personal  representatives,  and  assig^. 


Name. 

AddieiB. 

Cashrab- 
ecrlbed. 

■hATas  of  stock. 

Preferred. 

Ck>iiunon. 

American  Chicle  Company. 
(Oiganized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  June,  1899.) 

Capital  stock:  Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $3,000,000;  common  stock, 
$6^,000. 

The  company  has  no  indebtedness  except  for  current  bills  and  pay  roUs  not  exceed- 
inff  in  the  am^egate  $20,000.    Average  cash  in  bank,  $150,000. 

Officers:  ftesident,  W.  J.  White;  vice-president,  Geo.  H.  Worthington;  chairman 
of  the  board,  Thos.  Adams,  jr. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henry  Rowley. 

Directors:  W.  J.  White,  founder  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  White  &  Son^  Cleveland, 
manufacturers  of  Yucatan  Chewing  Gum;  E.  £.  Beeman,  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators, late  president  of  the  Beeman  Chemical  ComtMmy,  manufacturers  of  Bee- 
man's  Pepsin  Gum;  J.  P.  Primle^,  late  proprietor  of  the  J.  P.  Prim  ley  factory, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  California  fruit  chewing  gum;  W.  B.  White,  son  of  W.  J. 
White,  founder  of  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland;  Thomas  Adams,  sr.,  director  of 
Adams  &  Sons  Co.,  Brooklyn,  the  discoverer  of  chicle,  and  the  first  to  apply  this 
article  to  chewing  gum;  Thomas  Adams,  jr.,  late  president  of  Adams  A  Sons  Co.,  and 

S resident  of  Railway  Sales  Company  and  Globe  Automatic  Selling  Company;  Greoive 
[.  Worthington,  late  secretary  of  Beeman  Chemical  Company,  now  president  of  the 
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deveUttid  Stone  Companv,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  L.  Jeffereon,  late  president  of  the 
KifhMe-Gum  Company,  oi  Louisville,  Kv.;  Charles  R.  Flint,  Flint  A  Co.,  New  York; 
Jamee  C.  Young,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  S.  ^.  Britten,  late  of  the  firm  of  8.  T.  Britten 
it  Co.,  manwfartnrers  of  chewins  ^;um,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  company  has  paid  out  of  its  net  earnings  to  date  the  followins  dividends: 
September  15,  1699,  preferred  1)  per  cent,  common  1}  per  cent;  Decemoer  30,  1899, 
preferred  1}  per  cent,  common  2)  per  cent;  April  1, 19(X),  preferred  1)  per  cent,  com- 
mon 2  per  cent 

The  company  owns  the  following  properties,  comprising  all  the  important  manu- 
factories ofstandard  chevring  gum  m  the  United  States: 

Beeman  Chemical  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kis-Me-Gum  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky,;  8.  T.  Britten  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  W.  J.  White  &  Son,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  P.  Primley,  Chicago,  111.;  Adams  A  Sons  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BASIS  OF  THX  AMKRICAN  CHICLB  COMPANY'S  KABNINO  CAPACrTY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasqurar.  )  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  commission  wherein  this 
extraordinary  earning  capacity  developed  whereby  you  issue  preferred  stock  three 
times  ffreater  than  the  tangibility  of  visible  property,  and  jrour  common  so  much 
beyona  your  preferred?  What  element  was  there  m  your  busmess  there  that  brought 
out  this  remarkable  earning  capacity? — A.  Well,  it  is  the  compensation  that  results 
from  a  puttinff  out  of  good  goods  through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  manufacturers 
interested  in  me  Chicle  Company  were  the  first  to  use  this  Mexican  product  of  chicle 
for  the  manufacture  of  gum,  and  for  years  they  produced  goods  that  the  public  found 
to  be  of  superior  (}uality.  and  for  a  series  of  years  they  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  tneir  product;  so  that  when  they  came  together  they  brought 
together  the  trade-marks  which  represented  the  good  will  they  had  built  up  by  hon- 
est methods,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  30,000,000  people  who,  when  they  want  to  chew 
gum,  buy  these  brands,  and  that  value,  as  aemonstrated  by  the  earning  capacity,  is  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  the  earning  capacity  is  not  dependent,  except  to  a  very 
alight  extent,  upon  tangible  assets. 

THE  OONBUMPTION  OF  CHXWINO  GUM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabxb.)  Is  gum  chewing  recognized  as  a  habit  that  people  once 
ad^cted  to  continue? — A.  I  think  so;  ana  the  increase  in  athletics  and  in  the  riding 
of  bicycles  has  increased  the  consumption. 

Q.  Does  not  the  low  market  value  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  public  apprehension  that  the  habit  may  not  continue? — A.  Well, 
it  would  appear  that  the  public  are  not  very  apprehensive  on  that  point,  from  the 
fact  that  the  common  stock  of  the  Chicle  Company  is  selling  way  above  the  average 
price  of  most  other  common  stocks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks,)  But  it  has  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends,  you  say?— A. 
Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  $80  is  a  very  high  pnce  for  a  common  stock,  and  that  is 
the  most  practical  evidence  one  can  have  of  public  confidence  in  the  shares. 

THE  PAY  OP  PBOMOTEBS. 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  3  compNaniee  was  organized  first?— A.  The  United  States 
Rubber  Company  was  oi^ganized  in  1892;  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  the  winter  of  1898— well,  about  December — and  the  American  Chicle  Company 
about  2  years  ago. 

Q.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  promoters  to  take 
risks  for  their  pay.  In  case  of  the  first  company,  they  took  5  per  cent  without  risk, 
and  later  they  took  more  risk? — A.  There  may  have  tJeen  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
vendors  that  they  should  be  subject  to  risk. 

METHOD  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD  STEEL  AND  IBON  COMPANY. 

Q.  As  regards  the  methods  of  oivanization  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  and  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  is  there  anything 
materially  difiterent  from  these  points  that  you  have  brougnt  out  in  these  other  3 
oompank»i,  particularly  as  regards  the  part  the  promoter  takes  in  the  organization? — 
A.  No;  in  the  case  of  the  Sloes-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Mr.  Frederic  P. 
Oloott  and  myself  acted  as  trustees,  and  under  that  plan  it  was  provided  that  this 
'  company  should  purchase  additional  properties,  so  that  it  was  not)  as  in  the  other 
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cases,  a  case  of  a  consolidation  of  lai^ge  inde^ndent  interests,  bnt  it  was  a  proTision 
whereby  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company  obtained  additional  cash  to  bay  additional 
mining  properties  and  cash  to  construct  more  modem  machinery. 

OTWas  tnere  any  restriction  limiting  the  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  to  the 
amount  of  tangible  assets,  or  were  the  properties  bought  in  at  what  was  considered 
a  fair  valuation  by  the  appraisers,  without  limitation  oeing  fixed  in  that  way? — ^A. 
The  properties  were  purcnased  at  what  were  regarded  as  sound  valuations,  and  the 
character  of  the  business  is  such  that,  unlike  the  Chicle  Company,  they  have  no 
trade-marks  or  patents  of  any  great  value,  so  that  the  principal  value  in  the  case  of 
the  SlosB-Sheffieid  is  in  the  tangible  assets. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Fabquhab.)  Ana  in  the  location  of  the  company?— A.  Tes;  theSloss- 
Sheffield  Company  is  located  at  a  point  where  iron  is  produced  at  the  very  lowest  cost 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LncHMAN.)  Where  is  that?— A.  In  the  South— Binningham. 

THE  AMBRICAM  CABAM1BL  OOMPANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jkkkb.)  Will  you  tell  us,  with  reference  to  the  American  Oaramel 
Company,  whether  there  is  any  difference  there  as  regards  the  methods  of  oiganiza- 
tion,  pAy  of  promoters,  and  so  on? — ^A.  No  substantial  difference. 

Q^  That  business  itself  is  like  that  of  the  American  Chicle  Company?— A.  Quite 
similar.  The  value  of  the  business  is  laigely  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  trade- 
marks. 

Q.  How  does  the  capitalization  of  that  compare  with  the  tangible  aaset^- A.  The 
tangible  assets  are  luger  relative  to  the  capitalization  than  in  the  case  of  the  Chicle 
Company. 

Q.  What  companies  went  into  the  organization  of  the  American  Caramel  Com- 
pany?—A.  I  will  hand  you  the  papers  that  cover  all  the  details. 

EzHiBrr  4. — SubBcription  agreement  and  prospectus  of  Sloss-Sheffield  SUd  and  Iron 

Company, 

(To  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.) 

Authorized  capital  stock:  Seven  per  cent  non-cumulative  preferred  stock, 
$10,000,000;  common  stock,  110,000,000. 

Proposed  present  issue:  Preferred  stock,  16,700,000;  common  stock,  $7,500,000. 

The  company  will  make  the  proposed  present  issue  of  its  stock  for  the  purpoeee 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  statement 

$2,100,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $2,200,000  of  the  common  stock  will  now  be  dis- 
posed of. 

July,  1899. 

Subscription  agreement. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  agree  severally,  but  not  jointly,  with 
Messrs.  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flinty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  with 
each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  on 
demand,  and  to  the  order  of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  K.  Flint,  the  amount 
of  cash  set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  shall  be  allotted 
to  us  respectively. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  as  follows: 

I.  Subscriptions  hereunder  shall  be  payable  in  installments  as  called  from  time  to 
time  by  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint. 

II.  Each  accepted  subscription  hereto  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  entitle 
the  subscriber  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new 
company  at  par,  together  with  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock. 

III.  The  right  is  reserved  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  subscribed  hereunder  and 
to  reject  any  subscription. 

IV.  In  case  for  any  reason  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  payment  of  subscriptions 
hereunder  it  shall  be  determined  not  to  proceed  with  the  plan  herein  and  m  the 
accompanying  statement  set  forth,  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  shall, 
on  direction  of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint,  return  to  the  subscribers 
all  moneys  paid  hereunder,  and  this  agreement  shall  be  of  no  effect 

V.  In  lieu  of  the  acquisition  by  the  proposed  new  company  of  the  title  to  or  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  statement,  there 
may  }>&  acquired,  in  sucn  cases  as  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint  may 
designate,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  capital  stock  representing  any  of  said  proper- 
ties; and  further,  the  purchase  of  any  of  said  properties  so  designated  may  be  omitted 
and  other  property  or  properties  may  be  purchased  in  substitution  therefor.  In  any 
such  event  there  shall  be  withheld  an  amount  of  cash  or  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
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of  the  propoeed  new  company,  or  both,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  aaid  Frederic  P. 
Olcott  and  Charlee  R.  Flint,  shall  fiurly  represent  the  value  of  any  omitted  property 
or  of  anv  outstanding  and  unacquired  shares  of  capital  stock. 

VI.  The  moneys  ^d  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  hereunder  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  be  applied  under  the  direction  and  with  the  consent 
of  said  Frederic  P.  Olcott  and  Charles  R.  Flint  to  carrying  out  the  plan  outlined 
herein  and  in  the  accompanying  statement. 

VII.  This  agreement  may  be  signed  in  several  writing  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
all  subscriptions  were  made  upon  one  paper,  and  shall  bind  and  benefit  the  respec- 
tive successors,  personal  representatives  and  assigns  of  the  subscribers. 


Nam«. 

Addict 

CMhsub- 
acribed. 

KntitilDK  salMcriber  to 
shares  ofcapitaj  stock. 

Gammon. 

To  Frederic  P.  Oloott  and  Chabub  R.  Flint,  Esqs., 

New  York  City, 

Gkntlrmxn:  It  is  proposed  to  oiganice  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  known  as  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  to  acquire 
the  following  properties,  or  the  shares  of  capital  stock  representing  tne  same: 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  The  Philadelphia  Furnace, 
of  Florence,  Ala. ;  The  Ensiey  Ftimace  projperties,  of  Sheffield,  Ala. ;  The  Gulf  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  property;  The  Brown  Ore  properties,  of  West  Point,  Tenn.,and 
Russellville,  Ala.  (The  Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company  property  may  also  be 
acquired.) 

QipUaluation, — ^The  company  is  to  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  7  per  cent 
noncumulative  preferred  stock,  110,000,000;  common  stock,  $10,000,000;  total, 
$20,000,000,  of  which  $6,700,000  preferred  stock  and  $7,600,000  common  stock  will 
be  now  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  plants  and  properties,  repairs,  opening  new 
mines,  new  washing  plants,  new  coke  ovens,  working  capital,  expenses  of  oiganization, 
and  other  cash  requirements. 

The  balance  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  company,  namely:  $3,300,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $2,500,000  common  stock,  will  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a 
steel  plant  and  working  capital  therefor  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company. 

The  existing  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Sloes  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  as  fol- 
lows: Six  per  cent  bonds,  $2,000,000;  4)  per  cent  bonds,  $1,835,000;  total,  $3,835,000, 
and  the  properties  of  that  company  will  oe  acquired  by  the  new  company  subject  to 
this  indebtedness. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  it  is  propoeed  to  sell 
for  $2^200,000  in  cash  $2,200,000  preferred  stock  and  $2,200,000  common  stock  at 
par. 

The  Sloes  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  now  engaged  in  delivering  coal  and  iron  at 
improving  prices.  Taking  its  output  at  the  present  ruling  prices  for  iron  and  coal 
the  result  would  be  an  aj;inual  net  profit  of  $5.50  per  ton  on  210,000  tons  pig  iron, 
$1,155,000;  on  coal  properties,  rents,  etc,  $200,000,  a  total  of  $1,355,000,  or  more  than 
sufficient  to  pav  the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds  and  7  per  cent  on  the  proposed 
present  issue  of  both  preferred  and  common  stocks,  such  amounts  aggregating  slightly 
less  than  $1,200,000. 

Wlien  certain  of  the  properties  to  be  aociuired  are  put  in  active  operation  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  output  of  pig  iron  will  be  increased  150^000  tons  per  annum,  which, 
at  $5.50  per  ton  profit,  would  increase  the  annual  earnings  $825,000.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  through  the  opening  and  development  of  new  coal  mines  the  earnings  of 
the  coal  properties,  including  rents,  etc.,  will  be  increased  $200,000,  which  would 
make  the  surplus  net  earnings  of  the  company,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonos,  7  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  and  7  per  cent  on  the 
outstanding  common  stock  in  excess  of  $1,100,000. 

Of  the  cash  to  be  provided  by  this  plan,  $962,000  will  be  available  for  betterments, 
additions,  improvements,  and  working  capital.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  new 
company  will  receive  from  the  existing  Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  or  have  the 
benefit  of,  working  capital  of  the  value  of  not  lees  than  $400,000,  consMng  of  manu- 
factured product,  cash  and  bills  receivable,  pig  iron,  ore  and  coke,  and  bonds  and 
shares  of  stock  at  their  market  yalue. 
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This  working  capital  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  new  company. 
You  may  rely  upon  the  foregoing  statements  and  estimates  as  conservative  and' 
likely  to  be  exceeded  by  the  actual  results. 

We  inclose  an  indorsement  of  the  forogoinff  views  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Brown  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  iron  experts,  together  wit£  a  detailed  description  of  the  several 
properties  to  be  acquired. 
Dated  New  York,  July,  1899. 

Edmund  W.  Rucksb. 
John  C.  Mabsn. 
Job.  Bryan. 
Richard  Mortimer. 

W.    H.    GOADBY. 

Jno.  a.  Rutherford. 

,  To  MeflSTB.  E.  W.  Rugkbr,  J.  C.  Mabkn,  and  others. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  read  the  foregoing  communication  and  concur  fully  in  the 
statements  and  estimates  therein  made. 

We  may  say  in  addition  that  the  export  demand  for  Alabama  pis  iron  has  not 
been  checked  by  the  prices  now  ruling  in  the  American  markets.  In  the  10  days 
ending  July  1, 1899,  about  20,000  tons  of  Alabama  iron  were  sold  in  various  European 
and  British  ports  at  the  prices  which  are  used  as  the  baeds  of  the  above  estimates, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  continuance  of  this  demand  in  increasing  volume. 
This  is  deemed  by  conservative  authorities  in  the  trade  as  an  assurance  that  current 
prices,  or  near  them,  will  be  realized  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  relation  to  American  markets,  it  may  be  said  that  contracts  for  pis  iron  on  a 
large  scale  are  now  being  made  b^  leading  manufacturers  for  delivery  tnrough  the 
first  half  of  1900,  and  every  condition  of  the  iron  business  seems  to  warrant  most 
hopeful  views  of  the  future.  The  current  prosperity  is  the  result  in  no  sense  of 
speculation,  but  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  enterprise  and  industry  the  world  over. 

July,  1899. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 

SL088-SHEFFIELD  STEEL   AND   IRON  COMPANY. 

Description  of  properties  to  be  acquired. 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company:  Including  $400,000  working  capital;  4  fumaoes, 
capacity  200  tons  per  day  each;  30,000  acres  of  ore  lands,  including  the  Red  Moun- 
tam  vem  of  from  12  to  15  feet  in  thickness  developed  at  two  points;  15,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  fully  developed — 13  openings,  capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day;  6,000  acres 
of  coal  lands  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  undevelopea;  1,000  coke  ovens;  775  dwelling  houses; 
26  stores,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings;  dolomite  quarry,  fully  developed. 

Philadelphia  Furnace:  One  furnace  at  Florence,  Ala.,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons 
per  day. 

Ensley  Furnace:  Two  furnaces  at  Sheffield,  Ala.  Capacity,  200  tons  per  day  each. 
Also  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  14,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  with  200  coke  ovens, 
and  13,000  acres  of  oro-bearing  lands,  limestone  quarries,  and  other  property,  all  of 
which  coal  and  ore  lands  and  coke  ovens  are  now  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Gulf  Coal  and  Coke  Company:  Property  consists  of  about  25,000  acres,  containing 
the  celebrated  Pratt  seam  of  cosing  coal,  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  as  well  as  a  seam 
of  coal  known  as  '^  Horse  Creek''  seam,  about  8  feet  in  thickness.  This  property 
has  been  jmrchased  from  time  to  time  from  small  holdings,  covering  a  period  of  over 
12  years,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Northern  Alabama  Railroad 
wi^  the  Southern  Railway.  The  property  is  easy  of  development,  since  both  seams 
of  the  coal  mentioned  are  above  drainage  level,  and  the  extension  of  the  road  from 
Paris  Junction^  Ala.,  to  a  point  about  7  miles  south  would  furnish  sufficient  railroad 
front^e  to  easily  put  this  property  to  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  per  day  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company  (if  acquired  to  be  by  means  of  the  issue  of  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  |3, 300,000  of  preferred  and  $2,500,000  of  common 
stock  reserved  as  aforesaid):  Property  is  situat^  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, 70  miles  west  of  the  Birmingham  district.  The  coal  is  hard  coal,  very  widely 
known  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  steam  use.  It  is  especially  adapted  lor  ship- 
ping, owing  to  its  haixiness.  This  property  consists  of  about  16,000  acres,  developed 
to  a  capacity  of  about  1,200  tons  per  day;  6  openings  and  a  full  equipment  of  minen' 
houses,  commissary,  and  main  equipment. 
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Brown  ores:  Brown  ore  at  West  Point,  TeniL,  on  the  LouisyiUe  and  Nashville 
Bailroad,  29  milee  north  of  Sheffield,  containing  20,000,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  50 
per  cent  metallic  iron,  now  being  worked  reffularly  to  supply  Sheffield  furnaces. 

At  Russell ville,  Ala.,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Alaoaina  Railroad  (Southern), 
located  21  miles  south  of  Sheffield,  5,000  acres  of  brown-ore  lands,  partially  devel- 
oped, yielding  50  per  cent  metallic  iron  when  well  washed.  The  Quantity  of  brown 
ore  that  can  be  mmed  from  the  RuaBeUville  district  is  not  known,  but  it  is  estimated 
by  various  experts  to  be  as  much  as  50,000,000  tons.  This  ore  is  also  bdng  used  now 
at  the  Sheffield  furnaces. 

RecapUulaUon. 

The  Sloes-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company  will  then  have  (aside  from  the  Ensley 
coal  and  ore  lands  and  coke  ovens) :  Seven  blast  fnmaoee,  1,400  tons  capacity  a  day; 
1,500  coke  ovens;  62,000  acres  ot  coal  lands;  31,500  acres  of  brown  and  red  ore 
lands;  carbonate  and  dolomitic  limestone  quarries  with  inexhaustible  supply;  1,200 
tenement  houses,  and  31  stores,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings. 


ExHiBrr  5. — Prospectus,  mthscriptumy  and  underwriter^  agreement  of  the  V.  8,  Bobbin 

and  Shuttle  Company, 

It  is  proposed  to  oreanize  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
called  the  *'U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ail  the 
plants,  franchises  and  other  assets  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  bobbins  and 
shuttles: 

The  James  Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 
Company,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass.;  L.  Spragne 
Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Woonsocket,  R  I. 


These  concerns  supply  bobbins  to  over  6,000  textile  manufacturers,  and  do  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country,  which,  with  advantages  of  skill,  reputa- 
tion, and  desirable  locations,  will  give  the  new  company  the  control  of  the  busmees 
at  remuneratiye  prices. 

II. 

The  company  is  to  be  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  a  mortgage  for  $300,000,  which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real 
estate,  plants,  and  franchises  of  the  new  company,  to  secure  the  payment  of  $300,000 
20-year  6  per  cent  gold  bonds,  containing  a  provision  for  a  sinkmg  fund  for  their 
redemption  at  maturity,  and  giving  the  company  the  right  to  retire  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  per  annum,  to  be  drawn  by  lot  on  60  days'  notice  on  any  interest  day,  at  105 
and  accrued  interest.  No  bonds  other  than  those  of  this  issue  and  no  mortgage  shall 
be  at  an^  time  made,  assumed,  or  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  holders  of  record  of  75  per  cent  in  value  of  preferred 
stock  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

in. 

The  company  is  to  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  stock  as  follows:  Of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  $800,000;  of  common  stock,  $1,200,000. 

IV. 

Of  the  authorized  capital,  as  above  stated,  $200,000  of  the  preferred  and  $250,000  of 
the  common  stock  are  not  at  present  to  be  issued,  but  will  be  available  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  purchasing  additional  properties  and  plants  or  for  contingent  needs  of  the 
company. 

V. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  $600,000  preferred  stock,  and  $950,000 
of  common  stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  be  issued  in  the 
acquisition  of  properties  as  herein  stated,  and  for  working  capital.  But  the  aggregate 
of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  issued  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  appraised  value  of 
the  tangible  assets.    The  purchase  price  of  the  properties  is  to  be  determined  by  five 
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appraisers,  to  be  named  by  the  manufacturers  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flmt,  except  that 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  buildings  of  the  four  corporations  has  already  been 
fixed  by  the  acceptance  of  appraisals  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Porter,  of  Boston. 
The  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  take  a  large  part  of  the  pay  for  their  respective 
plants  in  stock  of  ^e  new  company. 

VI. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  constitutent  companies  for  the  past  2  years  (exclusive  of 
interest  disbursements)  have  each  year  exceeded  the  160,000  which  will  be  required 
to  pav  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  to  be  issued, 
and  the  treasurer  of  each  company  has  furnished  a  written  estimate  that  the  annual 
net  earnings  under  the  oonsohdation  will  aggregate  $150,000  without  including  any 
increased  demand  for  the  products  of  the  new  company.  This  will  be  applicable  as 
follows: 

6  per  cent  interest  on  $300,000  first-morteage  bonds $18, 000 

7  per  cent  dividend  on  $600,000  preferred  stock 42,000 

Sinking  fund 15,000 

Total 75,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  of 75,000 

6  per  cent  dividend  on  $950,000  common  stock 57,000 

Leaving  a  net  annual  surplus  of 18,000 

VIL 

The  new  company  will  be  j^rovided  with  a  working  capital  consisting  of  raw 
material  on  hana,  accounts  receivable,  cash  and  other  quick  assets,  ajiiounting  in  all 
to  about  $300,000,  of  which  at  least  $100,000  will  be  fresh  cash  capital. 

vin. 

To  i)rovide  cash  for  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  and  for  carrying  out  the 
for^;oing  plan  Mr.  Charles  R.  FUnt  is  authorized  to  offer  for  subscription  $300,000 
first  mort^^age  bonds  at  par. 

IX. 

The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  7,  and  those  named  by  the 
manufacturers  are:  Mr.  £.  F.  Cobum,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  L.  Sprague  Com- 
pany, Lawrence,  Mass.;  Mr.  James  F.  Baldwin,  the  present  treasurer  of  James 
Baldwin  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Col.  H.  Martin  Brown,  the  present  treasurer 
of  the  Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Parker, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  and  president  of  the  First  National 
Bankj  Lowell.  Mass. :  Mr.  William  H.  Perry,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  Fall  River 
Bobbm  and  Shuttle  Company,  and  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  other  2  directors  are  to  be  selected  by  the  bankers  representing  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Plan  of  consolidation  of  the  James  Baldwin  Company,  Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttie 
ComjMmy,  William  H.  Parker  &  Sons,  L.  Sprague  Company,  and  Woonsocket 
Bobbin  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  " Manufacturers *0^  a  corporation  to  be 
formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  total  authorized  capital  stock  not 
exceeding  $2,000,000,  of  which  $800,000  shall  be  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
and  $1,200,000  common. 

The  new  company  shall  acquire,  through  the  trustee,  all  the  plants,  property,  and 
cash  and  other  assets  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ** properties")  of  every  description 
of  the  manufacturers. 

The  value  of  the  said  properties  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  The  5  manufactuiv 
ers  shall  each  appoint  1  appraiser,  and  the  tristee  shall  appoint  a  sixth  appraiser, 
and  the  6  appraisers  so  appointed  shall  audit  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  and 
appraise  the  value  of  their  properties.    The  determination  of  5  appraisers  shall  be 


ery, 
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oonchisiTe,  it  being  nnderatood  thftt  the  repreeentative  of  the  property  under  impndse- 
ment  shall  have  no  voice  bo  far  as  fixing  the  value  thereof  is  concerned.  In  the  event 
of  either  of  the  appnuBers  d3ring  or  becoming  incapacitated  before  the  completion  of 
the  appraiaalfl,  the  party  who  appointed  such  appraiiwr  shall  appoint  hia  anccesBor. 
In  making  the  appraisalfl.  the  real  estate  ana  the  buildings  (exclusive  of  machin- 
%  fixed  or  movaDle)  Bhall  be  taken  at  the  foUowing  re^ective  values,  being  the 
ues  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Alex.  8.  Porter  and  otherB: 

The  James  Baldwin  Company 159,082 

Fall  River  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company 3fi,626 

William  H.  Parker  A  8ons 42,600 

L.  Sprague  Company 111,333 

Woonsocket  Bobbin  Company 86,700 

The  tangible  asBets,  and  particularly  all  special  tools  and  appliances,  shall  be 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  ^ue  to  the  respective  busmess  of  the  manu- 
facturers as  going  and  operative  oonoezns,  irrespective  of  either  their  book  or  liqui- 
dating values. 

In  nuikinff  the  appraisals  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  value  of  any  fran- 
chises, labels  and  trade-marks,  or  for  earnings  or  output 

In  case  any  manufacturer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  appraised  value  of  book  accounts 
and  receivables,  he  may  have  them  appraised  at  sudi  viJue  as  he  may  elect,  not 
exceeding  the  book  value;  provided  he  tdves  to  the  new  company  a  secure  guarantee 
for  the  collection  within  1  year  of  the  amount  as  so  fixed. 

All  the  present  and  herwter  to  be  acquired  propeilv,  assetB,  and  franchises  of  the 
new  company  shall  be  mortgaged  to  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  of  Providence, 
R.  L,  to  secure  an  issue  of  1^,000  of  bonds,  such  bonds  to  be  ^year  6  per  cent 
9500  sold  bonds,  with  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  $15,000  payable  annually 
out  of  profits  after  payment  of  interest  on  oonds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 
Such  fund  to  be  held  and  invested  by  the  trustee  under  the  mortgage  lor  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  upon  the  maturity  thereot  The  company  shall  receive  the  interest 
and  income  of  the  said  sinking  fund. 

The  new  company,  however,  shall  have  the  right  to  retire  the  said  bonds  at  105 
and  accrued  interest  on  any  interest  day  in  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
150,000  in  any  one  vear.  All  bonds  to  be  so  retired  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  ana  00 
days'  notice  thereof  shall  be  given.  The  sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee 
shall  be  applied  by  him,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  to  the  retirement  of  any 
bonds  that  the  company  may  elect  to  retire. 

The  bv-lawB  of  the  new  company  to  provide  that  not  more  than  7  per  cent  annual 
dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common  stock  until  all  the  said  bonds  shall  have  been 
redeemed,  or  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  redemption  thereof  shall  have  been  deposited 
with  the  trustee  under  the  mortgage.  Such  by-law  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  three-quarters  in  amount  of  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 

In  the  event  of  any  increase  or  decrease  of  assets  after  the  completion  of  the 
appraisals  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  trustee  shall  be  increased  or  decreased 
accordingly,  as  determined  by  5  of  the  appraisers  as  aforesaid,  except  in  the  case 
of  real  estate  such  increase  or  decrease  is  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  AJex.  8.  Porter. 
In  the  event  of  any  partial  or  total  destruction  of  either  of  the  plants  by  fire,  or  oth- 
erwise, prior  to  the  conveyance  to  the  trustee,  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby,  and  in  such  case  any  quesition  as  to  insurance,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  adjusted  between  the  trustee  and  manumcturers  by  vote  of  6  appraisers  as  aforesaid. 

As  the  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  bv  the  trustee  of  the  eroes  assets  of  the 
manufacturers  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  less  the  amount  of  all  debts  and  liabil- 
ities, direct  and  contingent  (including  mortagee),  the  new  company  shall  assume  the 
payment  of  all  such  debts  and  liabilities.  iL  however,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
any  manufacturer  shall  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  amount  of  quick  assets  as 
determined  by  the  appnusers  as  foresaid,  the  trustee  shall  have  the  right,  at  his 
election,  to  purchase  at  the  gross  value  of  assets,  without  the  deduction  and  asEmmp- 
tion  of  debts  and  liabilities,  and  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  assume  and  suffidentty 
secure  the  payment  of  all  such  debts  and  liabilities.  The  manufacturers  shall  sev- 
erally f^uarantee  that  the  said  debts  and  liabilities  do  not  exceed  the  amount  thereof 
appearmg  upon  their  books,  and  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  assume  and  pay  any 
excess  over  such  amount  that  there  may  be. 

The  manufacturers  shall  be  under  no  expense  whatever  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
except  for  the  expenses  and  chaiges,  if  any,  of  the  appraisers  respectively  selected 
by  them. 

The  new  company  shall  be  under  no  expense  whatever  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
except  for  the  corporation  tax  ($400  on  12,000,000  authoriied  capital),  revenue 
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stampe,  filing  and  recording  fees,  the  printing  or  engraving  of  the  bondB,  certificates  of 
stock  and  other  neoeaaary  papers,  and  the  actual  necessary  cash  disborsements  of  the 
trustee,  his  principals,  and  counsel  incurred  after  the  date  hereof. 

The  new  company  shall  commence  business  with  at  least  $100,000  in  cash  in  the 
treasury  for  working  capital,  the  same  to  be  furnished  by  the  trustee. 

The  charter  of  the  new  company  shall  provide  that  (except  as  aforesaid,  and 
excepting  purchase-money  mortgages  covering  only  specific  properties  that  may 
thereafter  be  purchased)  no  mortgage,  bonded  indebtedness,  or  preferred  stock  can 
be  issued  unless  with  the  consent  of  three-quarteiB  in  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
actually  issued  and  outstanding. 

The  new  companv  shall  have  7  directors;  2  to  be  selected  bv  the  trustee,  and  1  by 
each  of  the  6  manufacturers,  and  the  7  directors  so  selected  shall  be  duly  elected  at 
the  first  or  oii^anization  meeting  of  the  company. 

All  the  capital  stock  of  the  manufacturers  that  are  corporations  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  theur  stockholders  to  the  trustee  for  a  nominal  consideFation,  and  shall  be 
by  him  tnoafened  to  the  new  company. 


U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttlb  Gompakt. 
Bond  tubicription  agreement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements, 
and  for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  herebv  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  for  and  pav  the  amount  set 
opposite  our  respective  names  for  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  different  parties  as  follows: 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  upon  notification  of  allotment,  pay  to  the  Industrial 
Trust  Company,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  his  or  her 
subscription,  the  balance  to  be  due  and  payable  on  or  after  Jtlly  20,  1899,  as  and 
when  called  for  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint. 

Each  subscriber  shall  receive  from  the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  in  consideration 
of  his  subscription  hereto,  at  the  time  of  payment  of  said  10  per  cent,  an  assign- 
able certificate  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  entitling  the  holder  to  20-year  6 
per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Com^MUiy,  which 
at  par  shall  equal  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  subject  to  completion  of  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subscription. 

In  case  of  failure  of  anv  of  the  undersigned  to  make  payment  hereunder,  such  sub- 
scription and  all  rights  thereunder  may  be  sold  by  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  at 
public  or  private  wle  at  any  time  or  place,  and  without  notice;  but  the  delmquent 
shall  nevertheless  remain  liable  for  any  deficiency  arising  under  and  for  any  expenses 
of  such  sale.  ^ 

The  right  is  reserved  to  Charles  R.  Flint  to  allot  less  than  the  amount  applied  for 
hereunder  or  to  reject  any  subscription. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  prior  or  subeeauent  to  allotment,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  shall 
elect  not  to  complete  the  purehase  of  the  plants  and  properties  as  in  the  foregoing 
memorandum  provided,  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  may  return  to  the  resi)^:^ve 
subscribers,  without  expense  to  them,  all  amounts  paid  hereunder,  and  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  void. 

This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  si^atures  were  upon  one^  and  will  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  legal  repre- 
sentatives, successors,  and  assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of ,  1899. 


This  agreement,  made  this day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901,  by  and  between  the  per- 
sons who  have  suDscribed  their  names  hereto  or  to  a  counterpart  hereof  as  depositors 
(hereinafter  called  "the  depositors"),  of  the  first  pwl,  and  Industrial  Trust  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  created  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  located  in  the  citv  and  county  of  Providence,  m  said  state  (hereinafter  callea 
"the  Trust  Company"),  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 
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That,  whereae  the  Bevend  depofliton  are  holders  of  common  shares  of  theoipital  stock 
of  the  IT.  8.  Bohbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  and  desire  to  deposit  with  the  Tnist  Com- 
pany the  number  of  shares  of  such  stock  set  opposite  their  respective  names  hereto 
for  the  puipoees  hereinafter  set  forth;  now^  therefore,  thia  agreement  witnesseth: 

AancLS  1.  The  depositors,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  ot  $1  to  each  of  them  by 
the  Trust  Company  m  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
for  other  valuable  considerations,  hereby  severally  agree  to  forthwith  deposit  with 
the  Trust  Company,  either  indorsed  in  blank  or  accompanied  by  duly  executed 
transfer  in  blank,  certificates  for  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  U.  S. 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  respectively  set  opposite  the  several  signatures  hereto 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  in  tne  column  headed  A,  receiving  therefor  certificates 
of  deposit  of  the  Trust  Company  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  marked  ''X." 

Such  certificates  of  stock  shall  remain  with  the  Trust  Company  until  the  Ist  day  of 
April,  19Q2,  and  shall  thereafter  be  delivered  by  the  Trust  Company  to  the  reiroective 
depositors,  or  their  assigns,  on  demand,  upon  surrender  of  the  certificates  of  deposit 
above  mentioned  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

The  voting  power  on  any  such  stock  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company  in  accord- 
ance with  this  article  1  shall  remain  with  the  depositor. 

Abt.  2.  The  depositors,  in  consideration  as  aforesaid,  severally  further  agree  to 
deposit  forthwith  with  the  Trust  Company,  either  indorsed  in  blank  or  accompanied 
by  duly  executed  transfer  in  blank,  certificates  for  the  additional  number  of  common 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Compan]^,  also  set  opposite 
their  respective  signatures  hereto  in  the  column  headed  B,  reoeiviiu:  therefor  from 
the  Trust  ComxMmy  its  deposit  certificates  in  the  form  hereto  annexea  marked '' Y." 

Such  additional  certificates  of  said  stock  shall  be  held  and  deposited  by  the  Trust 
Compimv  as  follows: 

(a)  The  depoeitors  herebv  appoint  American  Industrials  Company,  a  corporation 
orranized  unoer  the  laws  ot  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  sales  agent  for  said  depositors, 
and  they,  each  for  himself,  do  herebv  anthoriEe  the  sale  by  said  sales  agent  of  any 
and  all  shares  of  stock  deposited  as  uoresaid  under  this  article  2  of  this  agreement  at 
any  time  on  or  before  March  31,  1902,  at  the  net  price  of  $75  per  share  lor  the  first 
10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  f80  per  share  for  the  second  10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $85 
per  share  for  tl^  third  10  per  cent  of  stock  sold,  $90  per  share  for  the  fourth  10  per 
cent  of  stock  soro,  and  $100  per  share  for  any  remaimng  shares  of  stock  sold. 

(6)  Whenever  and  as  often  as  the  Trust  CJompany  shall  have  in  its  possession,  as 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  stock  deposited  under  this  article  2,  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
the  Trust  Company  shall  distribute  pro  rate  to  and  among  the  holders  of  its  certifi- 
cates "  Y,"  issued  hereunder,  the  proceeds  so  held  by  it,  less  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  proceeds  to  be  deducted  by  said  Trust  Company  as  and  for  its  compensation 
hereunder,  and  less  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  execution  by  the  Trust  Company  of 
the  trusts  hereof.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Trust  Company  to  the 
depositors  or  their  assigns  upon  demand  and  only  upon  surrender  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's certificates  "  Y,''  duly  indorsed  for  cancellation,  and  the  Trust  Company 
shail  thereupon  issue  its  new  deposit  certificates  ''Y"  for  the  number  of  shues  of 
stock  yet  remaining  unsold. 

(c)  (hi  the  1st  day  of  April,  1902,  the  Trust  Company  shall  distribute  the  stock 
remaining  in  its  possession  deposited  under  this  article  2,  and  the  money,  proceeds 
of  sales,  leas  such  sums  as  mav  be  due  the  Trust  Company  for  ite  compensation  or  for 
expenses  incurred  in  and  about  the  trust,  to  and  among  the  depositors  or  their 
assigns,  pro  rate,  upK>n  surrender  and  cancellation  of  ite  deposit  certificates  '' Y." 
In  case  of  such  distribution  resulting  in  fractional  parts  of  snares,  the  Trust  Com- 
pany shall  adjust  such  fractional  parts,  as  between  the  respective  depositors  hereto, 
by  payment  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  share  less  than  half  a  share  at  the  price  at 
which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock  shall  have  been  made,  and  by  demanding  ana  receiv- 
ing from  the  depositor  owning  any  fractional  part  of  a  share  greater  than  naif  a  share, 
payment  for  such  fractional  part  at  the  price  at  which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock 
shall  have  been  made.  In  the  case  of  anv  fractional  amount  equaling  half  a  eha^re 
exactly,  the  Trust  Company  shall  name  the  depositor  who  shall  oe  reouired  to  teke 
this  half  share,  paying  therefor  the  price  at  which  the  last  sale  of  such  stock  shall 
have  been  made.  It  being  understood  that  the  Trust  Company  in  making  this 
adjustment  is  acting  as  the  agent  for  all  the  depositors,  and  is  entitled  to  hold  all  the 
shares  of  stock  belonging  to  any  depositor  until  the  amount  adjudged  by  the  Trust 
Company  to  be  due  it  from  the  said  depositor  under  this  paragraph  shall  have  been 
paid. 

Abt.  3.  Any  dividends  which  may  be  received  by  the  Trust  Company  on  shares 
of  stock  deposited  with  it  hereunder,  shall  be  paid  by  it  pro  rate  to  the  holders  of 
ite  deposit  certificates  **X*'  and  "Y/*  representing  the  shares  of  stock  on  which 
such  dividends  shall  have  been  paid,  as  such  holders  appear  registered  with  the 
Trust  Company,  as  provided  in  article  6  hereoL 
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Art.  4.  It  is  nnderatood  and  agreed  that  the  Trust  Company  ehall  receive  for  its 
Bervioes  hereunder  a  som  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  tihe  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  Btock  deposited  under  article  2  hereof  and  sold  hv  said  sales  agent  as  afore- 
said, but  said  comj^ensation  for  services  in  no  case  to  be  leas  than  the  sum  of  |1,000. 
In  case  the  aforesaid  percentage  shall  be  leas  than  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  balance  of 
compensation  due  to  the  Trust  Ck)mpany  hereunder  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective 
depositors  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  depositea  by  them  under  this 
agreement,  and  the  Trust  Company  shall  not  be  under  obligation  to  deliver  certifi- 
cates to  the  depositors  until  all  the  sums  due  the  Trust  Company  for  compensation 
and  expenses  shall  have  been  paid  to  it. 

Abt.  6.  It  is  understood  ana  agreed  that  the  voting  power  on  any  stock  deposited 
under  article  2  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  with  the  depositor  making  the  deposit 
of  such  stock,  and  in  case  the  Trust  Company  shall,  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
hereof,  have  had  any  stock  transferred  to  itself,  it  shall  give  and  deliver  its  voting 
proxy  to  the  depositor  of  such  stock  or  his  assigns  on  demand. 

Abt.  6.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  each  depositor  and  his  assigns  shall  from 
time  to  time  notify  the  Trust  Company  of  the  numoer  of  shares  represented  by  the 
certificates  "X  "  and  "  Y,"  or  either  of  them,  held  by  him,  and  of  his  post-office 
address  to  which  he  desires  the  Trust  Company  to  send  notices  of  all  distributions 
either  of  stock  or  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  stock  and  all  notices  of  dividends,  and  the 
Trust  Company  shall  keep  a  register  of  such  depositors  and  of  the  information 
required  to  oe  furnished  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  failure  to 

g've  notices  or  for  any  error  or  omission  in  the  payment  of  dividends  except  such 
ilure,  error,  or  omission  shall  be  to  such  legisterea  certificate  holder,  and  then  only 
in  case  of  failure,  error,  or  omission  to  act  in  aooordanoe  with  the  registered  informa- 
tion aforesaid. 

Abt.  7.  All  stock  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  agreement  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Trust  Company  on  or  before  April  30,  1901. 

In  witness  wnereof,  the  Trust  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto 
affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  executed  by  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  its  vice-president, 
and  Cyrus  P.  Brown,  its  treasurer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  depositors 
have  hereunto  set  their  respective  hands,  seals,  and  addresses,  and  opposite  thereto 
the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  agreed  to  be  deposited  by  t^m  hereunder 
respectively.  ^ 

Depositors. 


Signatmw. 


AddreoBes. 


B. 


[Form  of  certificate  "  X."] 
No. shares. 

V,  S.  BOBBIN  AND  SHUTTLB  GOUPANY. 

Industrial  Trust  Company  certifies  that has  deposited  with  it  certificates  for 

•  shares  of  $100  each  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  IT.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 


Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  article  1  of  a 

certain  agreement  lodged  with  said  Industrial  Trust  Company,  dated ,  1901, 

executed  and  delivereoT  by  and  between  said  Industrial  Tnist  Company  and  certain 
stockholders  of  said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company.  Said  shares  of  stock  of 
said  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  are  to  be  held  until  April  1, 1902,  and  then 
or  thereafter  to  be  delivered  to  said or  assigns  upon  surrender  of  this  certifi- 
cate properly  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

Dated ,  1901. 

Industbial  Tbust  Company, 
By 

[Form  of  Certificate  "  Y."] 
No. .  shares. 

U.  S.  BOBBIN  AND  SHTTTrLB  OOMPANY. 

Industrial  Trust  Company  certifies  that has  deposited  with  it  certificates  for 

-  shares  of  $100  each  of  the  common  capital  stock  of  U.  S.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 


Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  under  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  article  2  of  a 
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certain  afni^eement  lodged  with  aaid  Indfutrial  Company,  datad ,  1901,  ezecated 

and  delivered  by  ana  between  said  Indostrial  Tinflt  Company  and  certain  stock- 

holders  of  aaid  U .  8.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company.    Said ,  or  aasigna,  will  be 

entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  certificate,  porapant  to  the  terms  of  said  agreement, 
upon  its  surrender  to  the  Trust  Company  oiily  indorsed  for  cancellation. 

Dated ,  1901. 

iNDuemuAL  Trcbt  Compavy, 
By 

U.  8.  Bobbin  and  SHurruE  Company. 

Bend  mbKriptUm  (igreemeni. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  Mneements,  and 
for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  Mr.  Charles  R. 
flint,  of  New  York,  and  with  each  other,  to  subscribe  uid  pay  to  the  American  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  demand  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  the 
amounts  set  c^posite  our  respective  names,  for  the  pur^xises  of  the  syndicate  hereby 
oi^ganized  to  umte  certain  pUmts  and  interests  in  the  United  States  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bobbins  and  shuttles  into  a  new  corporation  entitled  ''  U,  8.  Bobbin 
and  Shuttle  Company." 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  different  parties  as  follows: 

That  the  moneys  paid  into  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  applied  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  combin- 
ingthe  plants  and  interests  referred  to. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  upon  notification  of  allotment,  pay  to  the  American 
Loan  and  Trust  Companv  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  due  and  payaole  as  and  when  called  for  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint 

Each  subscriber  snail  receive  from  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  con- 
sideration of  his  subscription  hereto  at  the  time  of  payment  an  assignable  certifi- 
cate of  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  entitung  the  holder  to  20-year  6  per 
cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  U.  8.  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  subject  to  completion  of  payment  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  subscription. 

This  agreement  nuiy  be  executed  in  separate  writiujes  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  signiUures  were  upon  one  and  will  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  successors  and 
assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  1st  day  of  May,  1899. 


U.  8.  Bobbin  and  Sruttlb  Company. 
XJnderwritenf  agreemerU, 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1899,  by  and  between  Indus- 
trial Trust  Companv,  a  corporation  created  by  the  seneral  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  located  m  the  citv  and  county  of  Providence  in  said  state  (here- 
inafter called  the  ^* Trust  Company"),  of  the  first  part,  and  the  persons  who  shall  as 
underwriters  subscribe  their  names  nereto,  or  to  a  counterpart  hereof  (hereinafter 
called  the  ** underwriters")  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

That,  whereas  the  Trust  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  underwriters,  and  in  part 
consideration  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of  these  presents  and  of  the  counterparts 
hereof  hereinbefore  mentioned,  is  about  to  advance  to  the  underwriters,  or  their 
nominee,  the  sum  of  $500,000  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth 
and  upon  security  of  the  collateral  hereinafter  mentioned  and  of  the  undertakings  of 
the  several  underwriters  hereinafter  contained. 

Now,  therefore,  the  parties  hereof,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  each  in 
consideration  of  the  apeements  of  the  other  herein  contained,  do  hereby  and  sever- 
ally agree  in  manner  following,  to  wit: 

First.  The  Trust  Company  will  from  time  to  time  on  demand,  on  and  after  the  Ist 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1899,  and  in  amounts  as  requested,  pay  said  sum  of  $500,000  to 
Charles  R.  Flint,  of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  or  his  nominee;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  before  the  Trust  Company  shall  be  required  to  make  any  such 
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payment  there  shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  Trost  Company  the  smn  of 
|250,000  in  ca^,  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of  said  smn  of  $500,000;  and  provided,  also, 
that  there  shall  have  been  paid  to  tne  Trust  Company  the  commission  and  compen- 
sation hereinafter  mentioned  and  the  expenses  mcidental  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  this  agreement,  including  fees  of  counsel. 

Second.  The  Tn^  Company  shall  receive  interest  upon  the  said  loan  of  $500,000 
from  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1899,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  shall  receive,  when  and  as  provided  in  paragraph  first 
hereof,  as  a  commission  and  as  compensation  for  its  services  hereunder,  a  sum  equal 
to  3  per  cent  npon  said  sum  of  $500,000. 

Third.  The  Trust  Company  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  demand  immediate 
payment  of  said  loan,  or  advances  with  any  unpaid  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  afore- 
said, which  shall  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  such  repayment:  Provided,  however,. 
That,  in  case  the  Trust  Company  shall  demand  such  repavment  to  be  made  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  said  loan,  the  Trust  Company  shall  give  credit  to  the  under- 
writers to  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  out  of  the  8  per  cent  of  said  advances  here- 
inbefore provided  to  be  paid  as  commission  and  compensation,  and  also  for  3  per 
cent  out  of  the  6  x>er  cent  of  interest  hereinbefore  provided  to  be  paid  upon  the 
amount  of  said  advances. 

Fourth.  Each  of  the  underwriters  agrees  for  himself  only,  and  not  for  any  or  either 
of  the  others,  that  he  will  upon  demand  forthwith  repay  to  the  Trust  Company,  so 
much  of  the  principal  of  said  advances  as  is  set  opposite  his  signature  hereto, 
together  with  all  unpaid  interest  accrued  according  to  tne  provisions  herein  set  forth, 
and  that  the  Trust  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  proceed  against  the  underwriters 
severally  at  once  upon  default  to  recover  the  full  amount  set  opposite  their  respective 
names,  as  aforesaia,  with  interest  upon  such  amounts  as  hereinoefore  provided,  until 
the  full  amount  of  said  loan,  with  mterest  and  costs,  shall  have  been  recovered  by 
the  Trust  Company  without  recourse  to  any  other  party,  and  without  recourse  to  any 
collateral  security  being  first  had  or  recjuired. 

Fifth.  The  underwriters  will  deposit,  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  with  the  Trust 
Company,  as  collateral  security  for  the  repayment  of  said  loan,  or  advances  and 
interest,  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Trust  Company  for  any  and  all  expenses 
which  said  Trust  Company  may  incur  by  reason  of  any  breach  of  this  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  underwriters  or  any  of  them,  bonds  and  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
a  corporation  proposed  to  be  oiganized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  to  be  called  tne  ''U.  8.  Boboin  and  Shuttle  Company,"  as  soon  as  said  corporar 
tion  shall  be  organized,  and  the  bonds  thereof,  and  certincatee  of  shares  of  t^e  capi- 
tal stock  thereof,  shall  be  issued  of  the  kinds  and  the  amounts  as  follows: 

Six  per  cent  gold  coupon  bonds  of  said  proposed  company,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  all  the  real  estate,  plants,  franchises,  and  all  other 
assets  of  the  new  company  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  par  valine,  and  being  all  the 
obligations  of  said  company  secured  by  such  mortgage. 

Seven  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  par  value. 

Common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $350,000  par  value. 

Sixth.  The  Trust  Company  may  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  become  due, 
detach  the  interest  coupons  from  tne  aforementioned  bonds,  or  from  such  of  them  as 
shall  not  have  been  di8ix)sed  of  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall 
collect  the  same,  and  the  sums  so  collected  shall  be  thereupon  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  underwriters. 

Seventh.  The  trust  company  may  from  time  to  time,  until  such  time  as  said 
advances  and  loans  shall  be  fully  repaid  to  the  trust  company  with  all  interest  due 
thereon,  and  all  charges  which  by  tne  terms  of  this  agreement  may  be  incuned  by 
the  trust  company,  sell  at  private  sale  the  aforementioned  bonds  and  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  corporation  at  such  prices  for  the  several  classes  of  securities  as 
shall  be  designated  in  writing  by  said  Charles  R.  Flint,  or  his  nominee,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  and  all  sales,  made  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall 
be  applied  (1)  to  the  repayment  of  the  amount  due  to  the  trust  company  upon  the 
said  loan  or  advances,  and  for  interest  and  charges;  and  (2)  the  surplus  of  such  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  underwriters  and  their  assigns  pro  rata, 
in  accordance  with  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  si^atures  hereto,  when  said  loan, 
together  with  interest  and  charges,  as  herein  provided,  shall  have  been  paid;  but 
said  trust  company  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  make  any  such  sale  if ,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Doard  of  directors  of  said  company,  the  price  or  prices  designated  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  inadequate;  provided,  however,  that  the  trust  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  interest,  at  the  rate  hereinbefore  provided,  upon  the  entire  sum  of 
$500,000  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  months. 

Eighth.  In  case  the  underwriterB,  or  any  of  them,  Bhall  neglect  or  refuse  to  keep 
and  perform  any  or  all  of  their  agreements  and  promises  hereinbefore  contained,  it 
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shall  be  lawful  for  the  trust  company  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  aforesaid 
bonds  and  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  at  public  auction,  first  ffiv- 
ing  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  sale,  by  advertisement  for  the  period  of  10 
days  in  some  one  of  the  public  newspapers  published  in  said  city  of  Providence:  and 
upon  any  such  sale  or  sales  the  trust  company  is  hmb}^  authorized  to  make  ana  exe- 
cute any  and  all  instruments,  and  do  any  and  all  tilings,  necessary  to  vest  in  the 
purchaser  at  such  sale  a  valid  title  to  the  bonds  and  shares  so  sold;  and  no  purchaser 
at  any  such  sale  shall  be  required  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  any  such  sale,  nor 
to  see  to  the  application  of  the  purchase  monev;  and,  upon  an^^  such  sale  or  sales, 
the  proceeds  thereof  shall,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incidental  to  such  sale, 
including  reasonable  counsel  fees,  be  applied  by  the  trust  company  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  provided  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  this  agreement 

Ninth.  And  whenever  the  trust  company  shall  luive  been  fully  reiuiid  the  amount 
of  the  said  loan  or  advances,  toother  with  all  other  sums  of  money  which  may  become 
due  to  the  trust  company  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  af;reement,  the  bonds  and 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation,  if  any,  then  m  the  possession  of  the 
trust  company,  shall  by  the  trust  company  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  under- 
writers in  proportion  to  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  signatures  hereto,  the  expense, 
if  any,  attending  such  transfer  to  be  borne  pro  rata  by  the  underwriters^  and  m  the 
making  of  such  transfer  and  delivery,  due  regard  being  had  to  any  eauities  that  may 
have  arisen  between  the  underwriters  or  any  of  them  arising  from  the  performance 
of  their  agreements  herein  contained  by  some  of  the  underwriters,  and  the  non-per- 
formance of  their  agreements,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  others  of  the  underwriters. 

Tenth.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
respective  l^;al  representatives,  successors,  and  assigns  of  all  the  parties  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof.  Industrial  Trust  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 

hereto  affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  executed  by ,  president,  and 

Cyrus  P.  Brown,  its  treasurer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  underwriters  have 
hereunto  set  their  names  and  seals,  their  proper  post-office  addresses,  respectively, 
and  the  amounts  agreed  upon  to  be  paia  by  them,  respectively,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence  of: 


Undencriters. 


THB  AMBRICAN   CARAMEL  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  trade-marks  of  the  American  Caramel 
Company? — A.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  papers,  which  will  give  you  the  data. 

Q.  Is  it  caramels  they  manufacture,  or  all  kinds  of  candy? — A.  Only  caramels. 

Q.  Have  they  trade-marks  on  all  manufactures? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  public  are  very 
particular  that  they  should  have  caramels  of  the  particular  trade-marks. 

Q.  Well,  are  the  &mous  candies — candies  ox  famous  names,  popular  names — 
controlled  by  your  company? — ^A.  The  caramels  that  are  widely  distributed  are 
controlled  by  the  American  Caramel  Company,  but  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  grade  of  caramels,  such  as  those  manufactured  by  Huylers,  which  have  a 
sale  limited  perhaps  to  people  who  pay  high  prices,  are  not  included  in  this  com- 
bination, but  the  aggregate  volume  of  their  trade  is  small  as  compared  with  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  American  Caramel  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  sought  to  bring  them  into  your  combination? — A.  No;  we  are  not  in 
that — it  is  a  different  class  of  business. 

METHOD  OF  OBOANIZINO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BOBBIN  AND  SHUTTLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  In  the  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company  is  there 
any  difference  as  regards  the  methods  of  organization?  I  have  tmderstood  that  in 
case  of  that  companv  there  was  some  earlier  borrowing  and  issuing  of  bonds  that 
makes  it  somewhat  aifferent  from  the  others. — A.  Yes;  that  company  has  a  bond 
iflBoe.    I  will  furnish  the  papers  showing  the  plan  of  organization.    In  that  case  the 
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trnst  company  advnnced  on  the  bond  iflsue  and  upon  the  reBponBibilitv  of  the  under- 
writers. Then  those  bonds  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  as  the  bonds  were 
sold  the  money  was  paid  to  the  trust  company.  The  loan  was  arranged  for  1  year, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  loan  the  Dondfs  were  all  sold  and  the  trust  company 
received  its  cash,  and  the  underwriters  were  not  called  on  for  any  payment,  but  they 
received  a  compensation  in  stock  for  their  services  in  underwriting  the  loan. 

Q.  Is  that  compensation  brought  out  in  the  papers  that  you  will  submit  or  can  you 
tell  us  what  it  wak? — A.  It  is  covered  by  the  papers;  the  trust  company  received  a 
commission  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  its  advance,  together  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  but  it  was  provided  that  the  trust  company  should 
pay  to  the  underwriters  2  per  cent  in  case  the  loan  was  paid  within  1  year. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  underwriters  received  2  per  cent? — A.  So  that  the 
net  payment  to  the  trust  company  was  1  per  cent  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Q.  And  the  underwriters  received  2  per  cent? — ^A.  The  underwriters  received  stock 
in  consideration  of  underwriting.  That  is  shown  by  the  papers.  Those  exhibits 
give  all  tte  details  of  this  United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company. 

ORGANIZING  THE  NATIONAL  8TARCH  COMPANY — CONTROL  OF  STARCH  TRADE. 

Q.  Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  i)erhape  you  will  explain  to  oa  the 
somewhat  different  conditions  under  which  the  National  Starch  Company  was 
oivanized. — A.  The  first  step  taken  in  connection  with  the  oiganization  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  starch  industry  was  the  organization  of  a  company  known  as  the 
United  Starch  Comfmny.  The  United  Starch  Company  consolioatea  the  manufac- 
turers of  box  starch  that  were  outside  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  latter  having  been  organized  some  5  years  ago.  After  the  consolidation 
known  as  the  United  (Starch  Company  was  completed,  a  plan  was  determined  upon 
for  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Company,  which  was  to  include  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company,  the  latter  being  a  com- 
pany situated  at  Waukegan,  III.,  and  manufacturing  what  is  known  as  common 
starch,  in  contradistinction  to  box  starch  and  glucose. 

Q.  This  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  you  say,  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  years  before.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  starch  of  the  country 
that  company  manufactured? — A.  Well,  I  should  suppose  that  it  manu^tured  of 
the  lx)x  starch  about  65  per  cent. 

Q.  And  then  these  independent  companies  that  were  brought  together  under  the 
head  of  the  United  Starch  Company;  will  you  tell  us  about  how  much  they 
manufactured,  so  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  about  what  percentage  the  combina- 
tion now  controls? — A.  The  combination,  I  think,  manufactures  about  all  of  the 
box  starch  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sale  of  that  starch  is  dependent  upon 
trade-marks.  In  my  business  as  an  export  merchant  I  am  quite  a  larse  exporter  of 
starch.  In  19  times  out  of  20  I  am  left  no  discretion  as  to  what  starch  I  shall  buy; 
I  am  ordered  to  buy  starch  of  a  particular  brand.  Many  of  these  concerns  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  30  years  and,  by  manufacturing  good  goods,  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  that  is  represented  by  their  trade-marks. 

CAPrrALIZATION    AT   WHICH    THE   VARIOUS    STARCH    COMPANIES  WERE    TAKEN    INTO    THE 

CONSOLIDATION. 


Q.  As  r^rds  the  capitalization  of  the  starch  companies — will  you  explain  how 
much  was  allowed  for  good  will,  how  much  for  tangible  assets,  and  so  on,  and  perhaps 
you  can  compare  this  final  combination  in  that  regard  with  the  National  Starch 
Manufacturing  Company? — ^A.  Well,  the  capitalization  of  the  National  Starch  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  capitalization  of  the  present 
National  Starch  Company. 

Q.  You  mean  as  a  whole? — A.  Well,  I  mean  in  excess  as  compared  with  tangible 
assets  and  earning  capacity.  After  the  organization  of  the  Unit^  Starch  Company 
a  committee  was  formed,  a  reorganization  committee,  and  the  holders  of  shares  in 
the  old  company,  which  we  will  call  the  Manufacturing  Company,  were  asked  to 
deposit  their  shares  in  a  trust  company  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  committee  of 
which  Joy  Morton  was  chairman,  and  of  which  I  was  a  member,  the  parties  having 
the  option  of  taking  their  pay  for  those  shares  in  stock  in  the  new  company  or  of 
receiving  cash  for  their  shares.  Under  that  request  over  90  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Manufacturing  Company  was  deposited.  Then  a  plan  was  perfected  for  the 
organization  known  as  the  National  Starch  Company— distinguishing  it  hx)m  the  old 
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company  which  was  the  National  Btarch  Manufacturing  Company— under  which 
plan  there  were  taken  over  the  3  properties  that  I  have  stated — the  Manufacturing 
Uompany,  the  United  Starch  Company,  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company. 
At  present  there  is  the  National  Glucose  Company,  who  are  laiige  manufacturers  of 
common  starch,  hut  who  do  not  manufacture  box  starch,  and  who  have  no  trade- 
marks; we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  important  manufacturers  of  glucose. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarkb.}  Is  starch  a  main  product  or  a  by-prwiuct  of  the  glucose 
busines^ — A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  important  oy-product.  It  is  not  an  incidental  prod- 
uct, but  a  very  important  one.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Company  there 
was  no  one  who  received  any  stock  without  paying  for  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.)  Depositing  it  for  bonos? — A.  There  was  no  stock  received  by 
anyone  in  the  oiiganization  of  the  National  Starch  Company  who  did  not  pay  for 
the  stock.  The  only  advantage  the  promoters  received  m  that  case  was  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  common  stock  at  a  substantial  price,  but  at  a  price 
that  in  case  of  the  busmess  being  unusually  prosperous  would  show  a  satisfactory 
return. 

Q.  The  shares  of  this  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  were  exchanged 
for  the  shares  of  the  National  Starch  Gompany,  I  understand.  Can  you  show 
from  the  terms  of  that  exchange  how  the  capitalization  was  relatively  speaking 
reduced? — A.  Well,  I  furnish  here  all  the  papers  giving  all  those  facts,  ana  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  capitalization  of  the  present  National  Starch  Company,  as  compared 
with  the  tangible  assets  and  earning  cai)acity,  is  on  a  very  much  more  conservative 
basis  than  the  capitalization  of  the  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  In  the  present  case  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that,  on  account  of  the  value  of 
the  trade-marks,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  limit  the  preferred  stock  to  the  tangible 
assets? — A.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Company  the 
tangible  assets  were  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Starch  Manu&urturing  Company 
there  was  more  than  one  class  of  preferred  stock.  Was  there  also  in  this? — A.  No;  in 
the  case  of  the  Manufacturing  Company  there  were  two  classes.  There  was  the  first 
preferred  and  the  second  preferred.  In  the  case  of  the  new  company  there  is  only 
one  class  of  preferred  stock. 

Q.  And  you  say,  then,  in  the  case  of  this  new  company,  that  the  tangible  assets 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Exhibit  6. — BeorganizcUion   aareemerUj   certificate  of  incorporaiiony   and    by4aw8  of 

National  Slarch  Company. 

This  agreement,  made  this  5th  dayof  October,  1899,  between  Joy  Morton,  Charles 
R  Flint,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  and  George  W.  Young,  jointly 
constituting  a  committee  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  or  for  the  reoiganization 
of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (a  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  hereinafter  called  the  committee )yi)arty 
of  the  first  part,  and  individual  suljscribers  to  this  and  other  like  agreements  (here- 
inafter called  the  syndicate  subscribers),  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  Trust  Company),  party 
of  the  third  part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  committee,  at  the  recjuest  of  a  large  number  of  the  stockholders,  is 
about  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  or  for  the  reorganization 
of  said  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (hereinafter  called  the  Starch  Com- 
pany), and  to  that  end  desires  to  acquire,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  each  class  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Starch  Company,  and 
now  outstanding,  as  follows: 

First  preferred  stock 12,219,400 

Second  preferred  stock 1,846,800 

Common  stock 4, 460, 700 

Whereas  the  committee  is  about  to  offer  to  purchase  from  the  stockholders  of  the 
Starch  Company  their  entire  holdings  of  the  capital  stock  at  the  following  prices: 

Per  share 

First  preferred  stock |76 

Second  preferred  stock 30 

Common  stock 10 

and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  such  shares  of  stock,  the  syndicate  of  subscribers 

has  been  formed  on  the  terms  nerein  set  forth:  Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  The  several  syndicate  subscribers,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of 

the  sum  of  $1  to  each  of  them  by  the  committee  paid,  the  receipt  wnereof  is  hereby 
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acknowledged,  and  of  other  valuable  considerations,  hereby  apee  with  the  com- 
mittee to  pajr  to  the  Trust  Company  to  the  order  of  the  committee  the  amount  of 
their  respective  subscriptions  or  such  lesser  amounts  as  shall  be  allotted  to  them 
respectively  by  the  committee,  upon  notice  of  allotment,  or  as  and  when  called  for 
by  the  committee. 

It  is  understood  and  up'eed  that,  in  making  allotments  hereunder,  the  committee 
shall  allot  to  each  syncucate  subscriber  who  shall  also  have  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee to  sell  to  it  stock  of  the  Starch  Companv  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  stock  so  asreed  to  oe  sold  to  the  committee  by  such  syn- 
dicate subscriber,  and  that  payment  ot  each  such  syndicate  subscriber's  subscription 
hereunder  shall  to  such  amount  be  made  out  of  such  purchase  price. 

Second.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  committee  shaft  not  make  such  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  the  Starch  Company  unless  it  shall,  on  or  prior  to  the  16th  day  of 
November,  1899,  have  secured  the  right  to  so  purchase  at  least  50  per  cent  of  each 
class  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Starch  Ck)mpany. 

Third.  The  committee  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  read- 
justment of  the  affairs  of  the  Starch  Compan;^  or  for  its  reoiiganization,  providing,  if 
the  committee  deems  necessary,  for  the  creating  and  organization  of  such  other  cor- 
poration or  corporations  as  it  may  deem  suitable,  and  the  issue  of  such  stock,  common 
or  preferred,  or  both,  and  bonds  or  other  obligations  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

When  the  committee  shall  have  prei)ared  such  plan,  it  shall  be  lodged  with  the 
Trust  Company,  with  whom  copies  shall  be  left  for  distribution  to  the  syndicate  sub- 
scribers, and  notice  that  it  has  oeen  so  lodged  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Trust  Company 
to  each  syndicate  subscriber,  addressed  to  him  at  his  address,  as  hereinbelow  stated. 

Each  syndicate  subscriber  who  shall  not  file  with  the  Trust  Company  within  20 
dajrs  after  such  notice  has  been  so  mailed  to  him  his  written  dissent  from  such  plan, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  assented  thereto.  And  the  assent  in  the  manner  aforesaid 
of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  syndicate  subscribers  shall  effect  the  adoption  of  such 
plan,  and  it  shall  thereupon  become  and  be  binding  on  all  the  syndicate  subscriberB. 

Such  plan  may  provide  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Starch  Company  or  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  for  the  increase  of  its  capital  stock,  or  for  the  sale  or  otner  disposition  of  its 
property,  or  of  the  shares  purchased  hereunder,  or  the  transfer  or  meiger  of  all  or 
any  of  the  stock,  property,  and  franchises  of  the  Starch  Company  to  or  with  any 
other  corporation  or  corporations,  or  for  whatever  different  or  other  or  further  means 
of  reorganization  or  readjustment  the  committee  shall  deem  advisable,  including  the 
formation  of  a  voting  trust  for  the  shares  of  its  stock  or  the  stock  of  any  such  new  or 
other  corporation  or  corporations. 

Fourth.  The  committee  is  hereby  given  full  authority  and  power  to  form  such  new 
corporation  or  corporations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  and  put 
into  effect  the  plan  so  adopted,  and  to  take  any  and  all  steps  necessary  to  said  plan 
or  which  it  mav  deem  proper  to  promote  the  same,  and  tne  syndicate  subecriDers 
hereby  create  tne  committee  and  its  successors,  their  trustees,  agents,  proxies,  and 
attorneys,  irrevocably,  to  carry  out  said  plan. 

Fifth.  The  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  or  provide  at  any  time  or 
from  time  to  time  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  deemed  by  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  plan,  for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  to 
interest  and  otherwise  as  the  committee  deems  expedient,  ana  as  security  therefor 
to  pledge  or  hvpothecate  the  certificates  of  stock  so  purchased  by  the  committee  or 
any  new  or  other  securities  or  shares  of  stock  of  any  such  corporation  as  aforesaid. 

Sixth.  The  committee  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Trust  Company,  and  to  employ  counsel,  agents,  clerks,  or  other  assistants 
and  to  fix  and  make  compensation  to  tnem  for  services,  and  to  make  such  other 
expenditures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  this  agreement  and  such  plan, 
including  such  compensation  to  its  members  for  their  services  as  the  committee  may 
determine.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  members  of  the  committee  may  become 
syndicate  subscribers  hereunder,  or  participate  in  any  loans  or  securities  hereunder, 
or  own  or  be  interested  in  the  shares  of  stock  or  securities  of,  or  be  otherwise  inter- 
ested in,  any  of  the  new  or  other  corporations  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  The  Trust  Company  shall  issue  to  each  syndicate  subscriber  its  transfera- 
ble certificate,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
avails  of  any  reoiiganization  or  readjustment  carried  out  pursuant  to  such  plan,  or  if 
such  plan  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  syndicate  subscribers  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  February,  1900,  then  to  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  shares  of  stock  so  pur- 
chased, subject  to  the  payment  of  their  proportionate  share  of  any  expenses  incurred 
by  the  committee  under  this  agreement,  or  in  lieu  of  such  distribution,  at  the  option 
of  the  committee  or  a  majority  thereof,  to  the  repayment  of  the  cash  amount  paid 
hereunder  by  such  syndicate  subscriber,  with  5  per  cent  interest  thereon  and  a  bonus 
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of  10  per  cent  thereof  in  cash,  each  repayment  to  be  made  through  the  Trust  Com- 
pany lor  account  of  euch  of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  shaTl  furnish  the  Trust 
Company  with  the  necessary  funds  for  all  of  such  repayments,  and  the  purchase 
stock  shall  thereupon  belong  to  such  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  so  fur- 
nished by  each. 

Eighth.  The  act  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  act  of  the  committee, 
and  the  act  of  one  member  shall  not  bind  the  committee  unless  with  the  expressed 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  committee  shall  act  only  at  meetings 
duly  called  by  the  cnairman  by  written  notice  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, unless  notice  of  the  meeting  be  waiyed  in  writing  by  each  member  thereof,  or 
at  adjourned  meetings.  Nomemt^r  of  the  committee  shail  be  liable  for  the  acts  of 
any  other  member,  nor  shall  he  incur  personal  liability  except  by  his  own  willful 
misconduct;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  committee  be  individually  pecuniarily  liable 
for  acts  of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion or  inability  or  refusal  to  act  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  his  successor  or 
auocessora  shall  be  appointed  by  the  othera  or  by  a  majority  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee may  be  enlarged  from  tmie  to  time  by  adding  to  its  members  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Ninth.  It  is  agreed  that  all  copies  of  this  affreement  which  shall  be  subscribed  by 
any  of  the  parties  hereto  and  deUyered  to  the  Trust  Company  shall  be  taken  together 
as  one  instrument  and  shall  haye  the  like  effect  as  if  all  the  parties  hereto  had  sub- 
scribed their  signatures  to  the  same  copy  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  of  the  first  part  haye  hereunto  set  their  hands, 
and  the  party  hereto  of  the  third  part  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto 
affixed  and  attested  by  its  treasurer,  and  the  parties  hereto  of  the  second  part  have 
hereunto  set  their  himds  and  opposite  thereto  the  amounts  subscribed  by  them 
respectiyely. 

Joy  Morton, 
Charles  R.  Flint, 

AlBXANDSR  H.  STKyRNS, 

W.  Emlbn  RoosBysLT, 
Gborgb  W.  Young, 

OommiUee. 

UNrrRD  Statis  Mobtgaob  and  Truot  Company, 

By ,  Pregident. 

Attest: 

,  Treagurer. 

Syndicate  subscribers. 


Name. 


AddretM. 


Amount 
flubflcribed. 


National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company. 

Plan  iMiepared  by  the  committee  acting  under  authority  of  the  agreement  of  Ck;tober 
6,  1889,  between  said  committee,  certain  syndicate  subscribers,  and  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

To  the  syndioaie  subscribers: 

Your  committee  haye  decided,  as  the  plan  for  the  reoivanization  of  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  to  consolidate  the  National  Starch 
Manufacturing  Company  with  the  Uniteid  Starch  Company,  upon  the  terms  the 
details  of  which  are  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

Your  committee  haye  negotiated  with  the  owners  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
securities  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  and,  as  a  result,  a  lai^  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company  has  been  afipneed  to  be  deposited  subiect  to  the  control 
of  a  committee  appointed  from  its  sharenolders,  with  power  to  them  to  complete 
and  carry  out  all  the  details  of  a  practical  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  two 
corporations^  either  by  transfer  of  the  property  of  both  to  a  new  corporation  or  by 
the  ownership  of  capital  stock.    The  work  of  tine  two  committees  is  incomplete  as  to 
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details,  so  that  your  committee  can  not  at  present  report  the  exact  basis  of  conver- 
sion or  exchange  of  the  securities  of  the  two  corporations.  The  two  committees, 
however,  are  working  in  entire  at^cord. 

Meanwhile  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  for  the  syndicate  subscribers  to  know 
that,  from  information  received  by  your  committee  from  the  officers  of  the  National 
Starch  Company,  its  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  there  have  been 
deposited  under  the  agreement  of  October  5,  1899,  shares  of  stock  of  the  company 
as  follows: 


First  preferred 

Second  preferred  . 
Common , 


Your  committee  also  have  in  view  the  acquisition  bv  the  proposed  consolidated  or 
new  corporation  of  other  important  interests.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that 
your  committee  retain  the  right  to  modify  or  enlarge  the  plan  now  proposed  for  a 
union  of  the  interests  of  the  national  and  united  companies. 

The  details  of  the  plan  when  perfected,  and  of  any  such  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment, will  be  lodged  with  the  United  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  and  communi- 
cated to  you,  and  adopted  or  rejected  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  of  October  5,  1900,  with  respect  to  the  plan. 
New  York,  January  10,  1900. 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman. 
Chablbs  R.  Flint. 
Alexandkr  H.  Stbvkns. 
W.  Emlbn  Roosevelt. 
George  W.  Young. 
Clark  Williams,  Secretary, 

69  Cedar  street^  New  York  City. 

In  the  matter  of  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
United  Starch  Company  and  the  United  States  Glucose  Company. 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company: 

The  undersigned  were,  by  an  instrument  in  writing  dated  January  9,  1900,  and 
signed  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company, 
appointed  ''a  committee  to  negotiate  and  effect  a  union  of  the  interests  of  said  United 
Starch  Company  with  those  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  a  Ken- 
tucky corporation,  with  full  power  to  said  committee  to  effect  such  union  by  sale, 
consolidation,  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  the^  deem  best." 

The  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Starch  Manufactunng  Company, 
which  contemplates  the  union  of  the  interests  of  the  United  Starch  Company  with 
those  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  United  States  Glucose 
Company,  has  been  approved  bv  this  committee,  and  the  same  with  the  syndicate 
subscribers'  committee's  letter  of  transmittal  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  commu- 
nication. 

Said  plan  becomes  binding  and  operative  upon  the  said  syndicate  subscribers, 
unless  on  or  before  April  30,  1900,  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  syndicate  subscribers 
shall  have  dissented  therefrom  in  writing. 

Said  plan,  as  applied  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Five  per  cent  gold  debenture  bonds  of  the  National  Starch  Company  will  be 
given  for  tne  preferred  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  each  taken  at  par. 

2.  Preferrea  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Company  will  be  given  for  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  the  said  common  stock  being  taken  at  45  per 
cent  of  its  par  value. 

Provided  that  the  plan  becomes  operative  as  mentioned  above,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  will  oe  the  result  of  its  submission  to  the  syndicate  subscribers,  the 
stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  including  those  who  accept  the  exchange 
offered  by  the  plan,  will  receive  as  a  dividend  upon  their  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  Starch  Company  cash  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  January  1, 
1900,  to  July  1,  1900. 

From  July  1,  1900.  semi-annual  interest  on  the  debenture  bonds  and  quarterly 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  will  accrue. 
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Stockholders  desiring  to  make  such  exchanse  may  deposit  their  interim  certificates 
representing  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company  with  tiie 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Tnist  Company,  which  will  issue  appropriate  receipts 
therefor,  on  or  after  the  17th  day  of  April  ana  prior  to  May  16,  1900. 

The  plan  as  now  presented  has  had  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  bv  the 
syndicate  subscribers'  committee  and  by  your  committee,  and  we  recommend  the 
acceptance  of  its  terms  by  all  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Company. 

Any  communication  or  inquiry  mav  be  addressed  to  either  memlxu*  ol  your  com- 
mittee at  No.  11  Broadway,  New  Yore  City. 

Dated  New  York,  April  10,  1900. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  B.  KlMGSPOBD, 
HiBAX  DURYBA, 

J.  D.  HioaiNB, 

OmmitUe. 

RSOROANIZATION  OP  THK  NATIONAL  OTARCR   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

To  the  syiidicaU  subgcribers: 

Your  committee  inclose  herewith  their  final  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  by  tne  proposed  incorporation  of  the 
National  Starch  Company. 

Under  this  plan  there  will  be  operated  the  most  important  factories  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  culinary  and  laundry  starch,  mcluding  the  following  well- 
know^n  concerns  which  have  been  in  constant  operation  since  they  were  established, 
at  the  dates  mentioned: 

Geoive  Fox  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1824;  Kingsford's  Osw^  Factoir,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  1848;  A.  Erkenbrecher  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1860;  Duryeas'  Glen  Cove 
Factory,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  1856;  Wm.  F.  Piel  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1867;  Gilbert  S.  Graves,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1877;  C.  Gilbert  Factory  (Buffalo  and  Dee 
Moines),  1864;  Niagara  Starch  Factory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Excelsior  Factory, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  1873;  Sioux  City  Starcn  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1894;  Argo 
Factory,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  1890. 

Prominent  among  the  trade-mark  brands  owned  by  these  concerns  are:  King^ord's 

Gilbert's, 


Ulucose  also  will  be  manufactured  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  and  at  Waukegan, 
111. 

The  factories  are  fovorably  located  both  as  regards  raw  material  and  distribution 
of  product,  and  their  daily  consumption  is  upward  of  45,000  bushels  of  com,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  quantity  consumed  oy  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company.  All  the  operated  plants  are  necessary  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
market. 

The  new  company  retains  the  services  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  manu- 
facturers heretofore  connected  with  the  respective  factories. 

The  export  business  is  constantly  crowing  and  extends  to  all  civilised  countries. 
It  is  believed  by  those  familiar  with  the  situation  that  the  development  of  the  export 
trade  will  be  greatly  stimulated  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  committee  call  attention  to  the  conservative  capitalization  of  the  new  company 
as  compared  with  the  existing  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies. 

The  committee  have  not,  as  they  were  authorized,  created  a  voting  trust,  but  they 
have  included  in  their  plan  a  provision  for  the  withholding  from  sale,  except  under 
designated  conditions,  of  the  shares  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany to  which  the  syiidicate  subscribers  and  others  are  entitled,  in  order  that  the 
owners  may  have  the  opportunity,  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  operations  of  a  year 
from  July  1,  1900,  of  realizing  the  full  value  of  their  holdings. 

Dated  New  York,  April  9,  1900. 

Joy  Mobton, 
Charlbs  R.  Funt, 

AUBXANDER  H.  StBVXNS, 

W.  Emlbn  Roosevbi/t, 
Gbobqs  W.  Youno, 

CommiUee, 
Clabk  Williamb,  Secrelary,  69  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 
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FINAL  PLAN   PREPARED  BY  THE  REORGANIZATION  OOMIHTTBB  OP  THE  NATIONAL  STARCH 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A  new  company  will  be  oreanized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Starch  Company,  to  acauire  the  property  or  capital  stock  of 
the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  United  Starch  Company,  and  United 
States  Glucose  Company. 

The  capitalization  olthe  said  3  existing  companies  is  as  follows: 

I. — National  Stan^  Manufacturing  Company, 

Total  outstanding  6  per  cent  bonds $3, 000, 000 

First  preferred  8  per  cent  cumulative  stock 2, 219, 400 

Second  preferred  12  per  cent  cumulative  stock 1, 846, 800 

Common  stock , 4, 450, 700 

The  committee  have  purchased  for  account  of  certain  syndicate  subscribers'  shares 
of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
on  a  basis  of  $2,664,000  in  cash  for  all  of  the  outstanding  shares. 

The  amount  so  purchased  of  the  several  classes  of  stock  is  as  follows: 

First  preferred $2,209,000 

Second  preferred 1,744,900 

Common ^ 3, 806, 600 

These  purchased  shares  will  be  exchanged  for  the  new  securities  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

II. —  United  SUtrch  Company, 

First  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds $1, 260, 000 

Held  in  pledge  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  loan  of  $950,000. 

Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock $1,550,000 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  holders  of  $1,233,000  preferred  and  $3,013, 400  common  stock 
have  agreed  to  the  plan. 

III. — Uniied  Stales  Olncose  Company. 

Six  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock $3, 000, 000 

Common  stock 2,000,000 

This  company  owns  $1,811,600  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar 
Refinery,  whose  total  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 

The  su^ar  refinery  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Waukegan,  111.  It  has  outstand- 
ing $1,000,000  in  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

Of  the  capital  stock  of  tne  Glucose  Company,  $452,000  of  the  preferred  and 
$1,359,700  of  the  common  stock  are  outstandmg;  $47,100  additional  oi  its  preferred 
stock  and  $141,300  additional  of  its  common  stock  have  been  authorized  to  be  issued 
in  exchange  for  the  $188,400  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  sugar  refinery  not  owned  by 
the  Glucose  Company. 

The  new  company  will  in  the  first  instance  acquire  2,570  shares  of  preferred  and 
7,710  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Glucose  Company  now  outstanding. 

The  new  company  will  have  the  following  authorized  capitalization: 

Twenty-five  year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund  redeemable  gold  debentures. .  $4, 000, 000 

Cumulative  o  per  cent  preferred  stock 4, 500, 000 

Common  stock 5,000,000 

Total  capitalization 13,500,000 

DiMrihutwn  of  debentures  and  capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Debentures $4,000,000 

Issue  to  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  syndicate 
subscribers  (assuming  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  said  manufacturing  company )  on  account 
of  cash  advanced $1,000,000 
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Retain  to  discharge  the  above-mentioned  loan  of  the  United 
Starch  Company $060,000 

Issue  to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  United  Starch  Com- 
pany for  the  entire  outstanding  preferred  stock  of  that 
comnany 1,560,000 

Issue  lor  expenses  of  committee  not  exceeding 140, 000 

$3,640,000 

Retain  in  treasury 360, 000 

The  total  amount  of  debentures  may  hereafter  be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  at  par  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  National  Starch  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Refinery. 


Capital  stock. 


Preferred. 


Commoii. 


Iffiue  to  the  syndfoatc  nubflcrlben  in  full  of  the  balance  on  account  of  their 

caflhadyances 

(NOTB.— This  asBumea  the  aoquiaitton  bv  the  new  company  of  the  entire 

capital  stock  (flretand  second  preferred  and  common)  of  the  National  Starch 

Manufacturing  Company.    If  leas  than  the  whole  be  acquired,  this  amount 

will  be  proportionately  reduced.) 

Issue  for  the  entire  common  capital  stock  of  the  United  Starch  Company  and 
also  for  the  acquisition  of  shares  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company  owned  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others,  said  shares  constituting  a  majority  of  each  class  of  the 
capital  stock  of  said  Glucose  Company 

lasue  as  compensation  to  the  committee,  not  exceeding 

Retain  in  treasury , 

Total  capl  tal  stock 


t2, 470, 624 


1,675,000 
126.000 


4,170,624 
829,476 


4,600,000 


•2,280,000 


2,260,000 
2,760,000 


5,000,000 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  plan,  each  subscriber  to  said  syndicate  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  in  cash  will  receive: 

In  debentures $37,528.20 

In  preferred  stock 92,714.40 

Total 130,242.00 

Each  syndfcate  member  subscribing  for  larger  or  smaller  amounts  participating  in' 
the  like  proportion.  Appropriate  scrip  will  he  issued  for  fractional  amounts  of  both 
bonds  and  stock. 

Each  person  who  is  to  receive  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  under  this  plan 
shall  be  entitled,  in  lieu  of  each  share  of  such  preferred  stock  to  be  received  by  him, 
up  to  one-third  thereof,  to  take  inst^ul  two  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  new 
company,  and  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  common  stock  of  the  new  company 
shall  be  entitled,  pro  rata,  to  make  exchange  of  their  common  stock  up  to  but  not 
excefMiing  one-third  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  two  shares  of  common  for  one  share  of 
preferred  stock  for  such  preferred  stock  of  the  new  company  as  may  be  surrendered 
for  common  stock  as  above  provided.  The  remaining  shares  of  common  stock  of  the 
new  company  may  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of  the  minority  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  tne  Glucose  Company  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  upon 
which  the  majority  shares  are  now  acquired.  If,  however,  the  exchange  by  syndi- 
cate subscribers  of  preferred  for  common  stock  of  the  new  company  shall  so  reduce 
the  remainder  of  its  common  stock  that  such  acquisition  can  not  be  thus  made,  then 
to  the  extent  that  common  stock  shall  not  be  available  therefor,  the  preferred  stock 
thus  exchanged  may  be  used  for  such  acquisition,  each  share  of  preferred  stock  being 
taken  as  of  tne  value  of  two  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  foregoing  right  of  exchange  of  preferred  for  common  stock,  and  of  common  for 

E referred  stock,  is  upon  the  condition  that  each  person  entitled  to  make  exchange  as 
erein  provided  shall  notify  the  committee  in  writing  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1^)0,  of  his  election  to  exercise  such  option.  In  default  of  such  notice  the 
shares  of  stock,  preferred  and  common,  of  the  new  company  will  be  allotted  as  first 
above  stated. 
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Each  subscriber  to  Kiid  syndicate  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  cash,  who  exerciaes 
his  rii^ht  of  exchanging^  one-third  of  his  preferred  stock  for  common  stock,  will 
receive: 

In  debenture $37,528.20 

In  preferred  stock 61,809.00 

In  common  stock 61,809.60 

Total 161,147.40 

In  addition  each  syndicate  subscriber,  whether  he  exercises  his  right  of  exchange 
or  not,  will  receive  interest  on  the  amount  of  his  cash  subscription  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  by  him  to  July  1,  1900,  from  which 
latter  date  interest  on  the  debentures  and  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  company  will  accrue.  Thereafter  debenture  interest  shall  be  payable  semi- 
annually, and  preferred  stock  dividends  quarterly. 

A  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  the  debentures  will  be  provided,  amounting 
to  2  per  cent'per  annum  of  the  outstanding  debentures,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1901,  and  the  debentures  shall  be  redeemable 
from  time  to  time,  at  105  per  cent  and  accrued  interest,  either  by  means  of  the  sinking 
fund  moneys  or  other  funds  of  the  company.  Default  in  the  payment  of  any  install- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund  continuing  3  months  after  such  installment  is  payable,  may 
have  the  e£Eect  of  causing  the  principal  of  the  debentures  to  become  immediately  due 
and  enforceable. 

After  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures,  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock,  the  company  may  use  its  earnings  for  the  purchase  of  deben- 
tures or  preferred  shares. 

All  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  company,  preferred  and 
common,  executed  and  issued  in  thenamesof  theseveral  persons entitt^  thereto,  shall 
be  lodged  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  (which  will  issue  its 
receipts  therefor),  and  shall  be  held  by  it  for  1  year  from  July  1,  1900;  subject, 
however — 

(a)  To  the  sale  by  the  committee  of  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  authorized 
and  designated  to  be  sold  by  the  respective  stockholders,  at  the  price  of  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  par  for  preferred  stock,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  par  for  com- 
mon stock;  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  stock- 
holders authorizing  the  same,  and  their  stock  will  be  usea  pro  rata  to  carry  out  the 
sales  made;  and 

{b)  To  the  right  of  any  stockholder  to  withdraw  from  the  Trust  Ck>mpany  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  certificates  for  stock,  preferred  or  common,  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  such  beneficiary  agreeing  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  mat  he  will  not 
sell  the  withdrawn  certificates,  or  any  part  thereof,  prior  to  July  1,  1901. 

This  plan  is  to  be  taken  as  a  modincation  and  enlargement  of  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee dated  January  10,  1900,  and  as  completing  its  details. 

Dated  New  York,  April  9,  1900.  j^^  jj^^^^ 

Charles  R.  Flint, 
Albxander  H.  Stevens, 
W.  Emlbn  Roosevelt, 
Gboboe  W.  Young, 

Committee, 
Clark  Williams, 

Secretary^  69  Cedar  Street,  Neiv  York  OUy. 

Amended  certificate  of  incorporation  of  National  Starch  Company, 

The  imdersigned,  Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerfield, 
James  C.  Young,  and  George  E.  Spencer,  being  all  of  the  incorporators  of  National 
Starch  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  l^s< 
lature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations  (revisioii 
of  1896),"  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  which  was  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1900,  and  duly  filed  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey  on  said  20th  day  of  April,  1900,  no 
part  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  having  been  paid  in,  do  hereby,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  supplements  thereto  and  amendments  thereof,  amend 
such  certificate  of  incorporation  so  tnat  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  *'  National  Starch  Company." 

II.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  state  is  No.  55  Montgom^  street, 
Jersey  City,  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  therein  and  in  caiigeh 
thereof  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may  oe  served  is  R^gpstrar  and 
Transfer  Company,  with  whicn  said  National  Starch  Company  is  to  be  registered. 
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III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  to  carry  on  the  trade  or 
business  of  manufacturing,  producing,  adapting,  and  preparing  from  com  or  any 
other  grains  or  vegetable  products,  and  buying  and  selling  and  otherwise  dealing  in 
starch,  glucose,  and  dextrine,  and  any  and  all  by-products  derived  from  com  or 
other  grains  or  vegetable  products;  buying,  selling,  and  dealing  in  com  and  other 
grains  and  vegetable  products  and  special  by-products  thereof,  and  combinations, 
mixtures,  and  compounds  of  articles  therefrom,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  feeding  cattle;  buying  and  selUng  lumber  and  timber  lands;  pur- 
chasing or  erecting,  owning,  and  operating  box  &ctories,  cooperages,  and  planing 
mills;  and  also  to  manufacture,  produce,  purchase,  adapt,  prepare,  use,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  in  any  materials,  articles  or  things  required  for,  m  connection  with  or  inci- 
dental to  the  manufacture,  use,  purchase,  and  sale  of,  or  other  dealing  in  Htan^h, 
glucose,  and  dextrine,  and  by-products  of  com  and  other  grains  and  ve^table  prod- 
ucts; and,  generally,  to  carry  on  any  other  manufacturing  or  trading  busmess,  ex|)ort- 
ing  or  importing,  which  can  conveniently  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  any  of 
the  matters  aforesaid;  also  to  purchase,  acouire,  hold,  use,  and  dispose  of  {Mitent 
riehts,  letters  patent,  processes,  inventions,  aevices,  brands,  labels,  trade-marlu,  and 
other  rights,  and  also  to  do  and  transact  all  acts,  business,  and  things  incidental  to  or 
relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  on  its  business  as  aforesaid. 

Said  corporation  may  conduct  business  in  other  states  or  in  foreign  countries,  and 
have  one  or  more  offices  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  mav  hold,  purchase, 
mortgase,  and  convey  real  and  i)erBonal  property  out  of  the  state  oi  New  Jersey. 

The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  one  or  more  offices  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  outside  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

IV .  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $9,500,000. 
The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is  divided  is  95^000,  and  the  par  value 
of  each  share  is  $100.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  said  corporation  will 
commence  business  is  $1,000. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  two  classes,  preferred  stock  and  common  stock,  but  at 
on  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  preferred  stock  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
<atpital  paid  in  cash  or  property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the  corpora^ 
tion  is  nereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall  be 
subject  thereto. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  quarteivyearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent  ner  annum  after  July  1,  1900.  Such  dividends  shall  be  cumu- 
lative, and  if  the  profits  of  anv  one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  pay  such  dividends  for  sucn  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon  said 
preferred  stock,  then  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later  penod  imtil 
the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall  have  been  paid 
upon  thepreferred  stock,  before  anv  dividend  is  declared  or  paid  on  the  common 
stock.  The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  at  such  times  (semi-annually 
or  quarterly)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  aocmed  and  unpaid  dividends  thereon 
shall  also,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets, 
be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  common 
stocKj  and  therei^Ner  the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets 
remaining. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  in  excess  of  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  and 
dividends  on  preferred  stock  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  its 
preferred  stock  at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

V.  The  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  ana  the  number  of 
shares  subscribed  for  by  each,  are  as  follows: 


Names. 


Post^ffice  addremes. 


Nomber 
of  shareH 

of 
common 
stock  sub- 
scribed 
for. 


Henry  C.  Erepdell . 
Armitage  Mathews. 


Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 2 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City 2 

JohnB.Snmmerfield i  62  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 2 

James  C.  Young 66  Montgomery  Street.  Jersey  City,  N.  J 2 

George  E.  ^ncer ,  187  Amify  Street,  Brooklyn  ,N.Y 2 

Total ,  10 
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VI.  The  period  lor  the  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlunited. 

VII.  The  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  shall  be  in  the  directors,  bat  by-laws 
made  by  the  directors  may  always  be  altered,  added  to,  or  repealed  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  directors  shall  have  power  and  authority,  with  the  consent  expressed  either  by 
vote  or  in  writing,  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  each  class  of  the  capital  stock  issued 
and  outstanding,  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  tne  whole  of  the 
propert;^  of  tlie  corporation. 

The  directors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  and 
at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the  accounts 
and  books  of  the  corporation,  or  anv  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  inspecting  any  account  or 
book  or  document  of  the  corporation  except  as  comerred  by  statute  in  New  Jersey 
or  authorized  by  the  directors. 

The  directors  ma^  designate  from  their  number  an  executive  committee,  which 
shall  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  by-laws,  have  and  exei^ 
cise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors,  m  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  in 
the  management  of  the  business  and  af&urs  of  the  company;  all  acts  of  said  conunit- 
tee  to  be  reported  to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meetings. 

In  case  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  directors  of  the  companv,  the  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  additional  directors,  who  shall  hold  office 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  by-laws  shall  provide  for  the  division  of  the  first  board  of  directors  into  three 
classes,  to  serve  for  1,  2,  and  3  years,  respectively,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  one  class  ot  the  directors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  3 
years  each,  to  fill  the  place  or  places  in  the  board  of  directors  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  directors  whose  term  of  office  then  expires. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  elect  from  among  their  own  number  a  presi- 
dent, one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  aad 
shall  elect  and  appoint  from  their  own  number,  or  otherwise  as  the  board  elects  in 
each  case,  any  other  officers,  agents,  or  employees. 

The  president  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  manufacturing  business 
and  propertv  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  tne  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
board  and  of  the  executive  committee;  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  committees, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  may  appoint  suc^ 
officers  and  assistants  as  he  may  require,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  him,  and,  subject  to  like  approval,  he  may  at 
any  time  remove  any  such  officer  or  assistant  In  the  case  of  the  absence  or  cusa- 
bility  of  the  president,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  a  vice-president. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  executive  committee,  and,  ex  officio,  shall  be  a  member  of  all  committees. 
He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  when  he  deems  it  necessary;  shall 
act  ^nerally  as  the  financial  executive  of  the  company,  with  full  power  in  his  dich 
cretion  to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  agents,  officers,  and  employees,  and  he  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors and  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively,  the 
Ist  day  of  May,  1900. 


HKimY  G.  EVERDELL. 

Abmitaob  Mathews. 
John  B.  Summbrfikld. 
Jab.  C.  Young. 
Geo.  E.  Spencer. 


SEAL. 
|SEAL. 
|SEAL. 
JSEAL. 
SEAL. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Archibald  M.  Langpord. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorkf  m: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  Ist  day  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 
commissioner  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York,  personally  appeared  Archibald  M.  Lajig- 
ford,  who,  beinff  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  did  depose  and  say  that  he  saw 
Henry  C.  Everaell,  Armitage  Mathews,  John  B.  Summerneld,  James  C.  Young,  and 
Geoige  E.  Spencer,  the  persons  named  in  the  forgoing  certificate,  sign,  segd,  and 
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deliver  the  same,  aa  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  that  he,  deponent,  at  the  same 
time  sabecribed  his  name  thereto  as  a  witness  of  the  execution  thereof. 

Abchibald  M.  Langford. 

Sworn  to  and  sabscribed  before  me  at  New  York  City  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
[sxAL.]  Alfbkd  Mackay, 

Commignoner  for  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York, 

&rATB  OF  Nbw  Yobk,  City  and  County  of  New  York^  S8: 

On  this  1st  dav  of  May,  1900,  before  me,  the  andersisned,  personallv  appeared 
Henry  C.  Everdell,  Armita^  Mathews,  John  B.  Sammerfield,  James  C.  i  oung,  and 
Geoive  £.  Spencer,  who,  bem^  by  me  duly  severally  sworn,  did  severally  depose  and 
say  that  they  are  all  of  the  original  incoiporators  of  the  National  Starch  Company, 
as  set  forth  m  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  that  no  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
National  Starch  Company  luts  been  paid  in. 

Hbnrt  C.  Everdbll. 
AjufrrAGB  Mathews. 
John  B.  Summbbtibld. 
Jas.  C.  Youno. 
Geo.  E.  Spbnceb. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  the  city  of  New  York  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid. 
[seal.]  Alfred  Mackay, 

Commisgioner  for  State  of  New  Jeney  in  New  York. 

(Indorsed:)  Beceived  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  May  2,  A.  D. 

1900,  and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  record  No. ,  on  page .    Maurice  J.  Stack, 

clerk.    Filed  May  2, 1900.    George  Wurte,  secretary  of  state. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  State. 

I,  Geon?e  WurtSj  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certifv 
that  the  f or^;oing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  * '  National  Starch 
Company,"  and  the  indorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  compared 
with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1900,  and  now 
remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testunony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal, 
at  Trenton,  this  18th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1901. 
-    [seal.]  GEOBQ^WxTsenj  Secretary  of  Slate. 

By-iaws  of  National  Starch  Company. 
Article  I. — Meetings  of  stockholders. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  company  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  April  in 
each  year  after  the  year  1900,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  The  polls  shall  he  open  from 
12.15  to  1.15  p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more  inspectors  (no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director)  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders present  or  represented  by  prox  v  at  the  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fifth  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time,  shall  in  writ- 
ing make  application  therefor  to  the  directors,  stating  tne  objects  of  such  meeting. 
The  businees  transacted  at  special  meetings  shall  be  confined  to  the  objects  stated  in 
the  call. 

Sec.  3.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
stockholders  shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  10  days  before  the  date 
spedfied  for  the  meeting,  addressed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business,  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  list  of  addresses  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings  of  stockholders,  each  share  of  stock,  preferred  or  common, 
shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof  of  record,  or  his  proxy,  to  one  vote.  At  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  st<x^,  issued  and  outstanding  at 
the  time,  represented  either  in  t)erson  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Meetings  at  which  less  than  a  majority  of  stock  is  represented  may,  however,  be 
adjourned  to  a  future  date  by  those  who  attend. 
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AsncLB  II. — Directors. 

Sec.  1.  The  directors  shall  consist  of  19  stockholders  or  of  such  number  as  may  by 
amendment  hereof  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed. 

The  first  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
incorporators  and  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  shall  be  divided  in  respect  to  the 
time  for  which  they  shall  severally  hold  office  into  3  classes:  The  first  class,  to  be 
composed  of  2  directors,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  1  year;  the  second  cla^s,  to 
be  composed  of  2  directors,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  2  years;  the  third  class,  to 
be  composed  of  1  director,  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  3  years.  After  the  first 
election  and  as  the  terms  of  office  of  the  directors  then  chosen  expire,  the  directors 
shall  be  elected  respectively  for  the  term  of  3  years. 

Src.  2.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.     A  less  number  may  adioum  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors  snail  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  trans- 
action of  business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

Sbc.  4.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  company,  except  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  at  such  place  or  places 
outside  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be  fixed  bv  them. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  elect  ov  ballot  from  amone  their  own 
number  a  president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  ana  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  shall  elect  or  appoint,  either  from  their  own  number  or  not,  as  the 
board  in  each  case  elects,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and  such  other  officer  or  officers, 
and  with  such  powers,  as  may  by  resolution  be  determined.  The  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  may  be  imited  m  one  person  if  and  whenever  the  directors  so  elect. 

Sec.  6.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  anv  vacancy  occurring  in  their 
number  or  in  any  office,  and  any  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
directors  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds. 

Sec.  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  president  The  directors 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  at  least 
3  days  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however,  in  any  instance  waive  such  notice 
in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Abticlb  III. — Executive  oommiUee. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  5  of  their  number,  who,  with  the  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee, 
which  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  the  management  of  the  business  and 
a^airs  of  the  company,  all  acts  of  said  committee  to  he  reported  to  the  board  of 
directors  at  its  meeting.  The  secretary  of  the  company  shall  keep  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  be  from  time  to  time  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  board  of  directors.  Four  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Abticlb  IV. — PregiderU. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  manu&u^turing 
business  and  property  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  committee,  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  com- 
mittees, and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  shall  call  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  may 
appoint  such  officers  and  assistants  as  he  may  require,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  him,  and,  subject  to  like  approval, 
he  may  at  any  time  remove  any  such  officer  or  assistant  In  case  of  the  araence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  his  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised 
by  a  vice-president 

Article  V. —  Mce-presidents. 

In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president,  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  several  vice-presidents  shall  have  such 
powers  and  duties  as  the  board  of  directors  may  prescribe. 
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Articlb  VI. — Oiairman  of  the  board. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  executive  committee  and,  ex  officio,  snail  be  a  member  of  all  committees. 
He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  shall 
act  ^nerally  as  the  financial  executive  of  the  company,  with  full  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  agents,  officers,  and  employees,  and  he  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  affain  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors and  to  the  executive  committee. 

Articlb  VII. — Secretary, 

Ssc.  1.  The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
shall  keep  accurate  mmutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
and  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all  votes  of  the  directors,  stockholders,  and 
executive  committee  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sbc.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  certificates  of  stock  issued,  and,  when 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  executive  committee,  shall  affix  the 
seal  to  contracts  and  other  instruments. 

Sxc.  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  or  executive  com- 
mittee, give  all  notices  required  for  the  election  of  directors  and  meetings  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders. 

Sbc.  4.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions,  and  papers  after  they  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  board,  and  also  of  all  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation. 

Sbc.  5.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shall  be  kept  under  his  direction. 

Sbc.  6.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  and  have  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sbc.  7.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro 
tem.  to  make  records  of  its  meetings  and  to  do  whatever  else  pertains  to  the  office. 

Articlb  VIII. — Treasurer, 

Tbe  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  for  the  feiithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
amounts  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require.  He 
shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the 
credit  of  the  corporation  in  such  place  or  places  as  the  board  of  directors  or  execu- 
tive committee  may  direct  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  under  their 
direction.  He  shall  sign  all  checks  of  the  company,  which  shall  also  be  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Article  IX. — Transfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholder  in  person  or  by  attorney 
in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  old  certificate 
for  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  canceled  and  a  new 
certificate  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  shall  bear  the  seal 
of  the  company  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer.  The  board 
of  directors  may  make  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  suitable  regulations 
providing  for  the  r^istration  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Article  X. — Dividends. 

Sbc.  1.  All  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  shall  l^e  declared  quarterly,  on  the 
first  days  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July  in  each  year.  The  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  shall  be  declared  annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  vear, 
but  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock  quarterly  on 
the  dates  fixed  for  declaring  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Sbc.  2.  The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
corporation  is  vested  in  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall 
be  subject  thereto. 

Sbc.  3.  The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  quarter-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
and  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum  aft«r  July  1,  1900.  Such  dividends  shall 
be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  of  any  one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be 
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eufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  said  preferred  stock,  then  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later 

Eeriod  until  the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shidl 
ave  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stocky  before  any  dividend  is  dec;lared  or  paid  on 
the  common  stock.  The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as 
dividends  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  at  such  times 
(semi-annually  or  quarterly)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  par 
value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  thereon  shall  also,  in 
the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full 
before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paia  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  there- 
after the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  company  in  excess  of  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  and  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  its  preferred  stock 
at  such  times  and  on  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  may  provide. 

AfiTiCLB  XI. — Order  of  btmneas. 

The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Readiujg  unapproved  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

2.  Reports  of  officers. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous  businesB. 

Aktiglb  XII. — Seal. 

The  corporate  seal  shall  contain  the  words  '*  National  Starch  Company,"  surround- 
ing the  date  "1900." 

Abticlb  XIII. — Amendments, 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to.  or  repealed 
at  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  tne  directors, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  bv  vote  of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  not  otherwise,  provided  such  amendments  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  company. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  just  and  true  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
National  Starch  Company  as  now  in  force. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  m^  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said 
National  Starch  Company  this  12th  day  of  April,  1901. 

[seal.]  J.  D.  HiGOiNS,  Secretary. 


TRADE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  want  to  ask  something  further  as  to  the  extent  of  the  out- 
put of  some  of  these  companies.  You  gave  the  output  of  the  rubber  companies. 
About  what  proportion  of  the  output  of  chewing  gum  does  the  Chicle  Company  pro- 
duce?— A.  Well,  it  produces  all  tne  standard  brands,  and  I  should  say  that  would 
represent  about  65  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  an  export  business  in  gum? — A.  Not  as  yet.  We  have  found 
difficulty  in  educating  the  English  and  others  to  the  use  of  chewing  gum. 

THE  export  trade  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  rubber  goods,  is  there  much  exporting  of  either  class  of 
goods? — A.  Roughly,  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  the  rubber  shoes  or  rubber  goods? — A.  Well,  of  all  rubber  goods. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  there  not  an  increasing  foreign  demand  for  rubber  shoes? — 
A.  The  difficulty  with  extendiujo;  the  export  business  in  rubber  shoes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  paying  in  our  factories  about  double  the  rates  of  wages  which  are  paid  in 
the  foreign  lactories;  and  inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  snoes  is 
laigely  dependent  on  hand  labor,  we  can  not  develop  a  very  large  export  business  on 
account  of  that  handicap.  It  is  an  industry  that  we  have  created  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  our  people  established  the  business  in  Europe;  but  as  the  rates 
of  wages  are  so  much  higner  in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  have  no  advantage  over 
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Europe  in  securing  the  raw  material,  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  develop  a  lai^ 
export  trade.  In  the  case  of  steel  and  cotton  soods  we  have  an  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  we  produce  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States;  and  in  those  articles  the  per- 
centage of  labor  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes.  In  the 
case  of  rubier  shoes  we  have  to  import  the  raw  material  from  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  have  no  advantage  over  tne  European  manufactorer. 

HUBtfTITlTTES   FOR   RITBBBK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchiian.)  Has  there  Ijeen  much  attention  given  to  a  sulwtitute  for 
rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods? — A.  I  have  bron  in  the  crude  rubber 
business  for  23  years.  During  that  23  years  no  3  months  have  elapsed  that  some  man 
has  not  come  mto  my  office  and  presented  to  me  a  rubber  substitute  that  couI<l  be 
made  for  10  cents  a  pound  as  against  the  cost  of  rubber  averaging  90  cents  a  pound. 
I  have  investigated  every  proposed  rubber  substitute  that  has  oeen  presented  to  me 
for  the  past  23  years,  and  nave  a  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  investi- 
gations at  the  present  time.    So  far  we  have  not  found  a  rubber  substitute. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  there  not  now  upon  the  market  some  articles  that  are 
made  from  substitutes  of  rubber? — A.  There  are  parties  usin^  so-called  substitutes  for 
rubber;  but  the  principal  value  of  rubber  lies  in  its  elasticity,  and  so  far  no  substi- 
tutes have  been  found  that  have  any  considerable  amount  of  elasticity,  and  instead 
of  being  called  substitutes  they  ought  to  be  called  adulterants. 

Q-  Inferior  hose,  for  instance? — A.  Oh,  yes;  wherever  used.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  rubber-shoe  companies,  as  I  am  informed,  has  commenced  to  use  a  large  amount 
of  what  is  called  mineral  rubber,  which  is  made  very  largely  from  gilsenite,  a  hydro- 
carbon found  in  Utah,  and  of  course  it  cheapens  the  price  of  the  shoes  in  which 
that  rubber  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  have  far  less  elasticity,  and  to 
my  mind  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  quality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchiian.)  Are  these  substitutes  used  independently  or  always  in 
connection  with  some  proportion  of  rubber? — A.  Always  in  connection  with  some 
proportion  of  rubber. 

INCREASE  in   THE  PRICE  OF   RAW    PRODUCTS   VSRD   IN   RUBBER   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
product? — A.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  rubber  is  produced  in  countries  of  comparatively 
small  populations  and  is  used  in  countries  ot  rapidly  increasing  populations,  and  as 
the  uses  of  rubber  are  constantly  increasing,  there  nas  been  under  the  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber,  although  the 
production  of  crude  rubber  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
prices  of  rubber  of  the  standard  grade,  which  averaged  in  the  seventies  about  70 
cents  a  pound,  averaged  in  the  nineties  about  90  cents  a  {x>und. 

Q.  How  larse  a  proportion  of  the  raw  product  of  rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States? — A.  About  one-half. 

Q.  You  think  then  the  combination  of  the  rubber  interests  in  the  United  States 
has  no  power  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  raw  material? — A.  So  far  they  have  pre- 
vented any  great  speculative  advance  in  the  article.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
industrials  to  whicn  we  have  referred,  the  speculators  on  two  occasions  advanced  the 
price  of  rubber  about  60  per  cent  Since  the  oiganization  of  these  industrials  these 
companies  and  affiliated  interests  have  held  sufficiently  large  stocks  of  rubber  to 
avoid  any  radical  speculation  in  the  article;  but  inasmuch  as  the  demand  and  new 
uses  have  gone  on  so  generally,  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
the  raw  material. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  United  States  being  the  market  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
raw  product,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  electrical  appliances  as  well  as  rub- 
ber goods  and  shoes? — A.  Yes;  but  the  percenta^  of  rubber  that  is  put  into  insulat- 
hig  material  is  small,  from  the  fact  that  the  pnndpal  value  of  rubber  is  elasticitv; 
and  while  there  is  a  large  volume  of  insulating  material  used,  the  percentage  of  rub- 
ber in  that  material  is  comparatively  small. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  also  to  ocean  cables? — A.  Yes. 

FOREIGN   COMPSriTION   IN  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Q.  (B>;  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  wages  in  the  American  manufacture 
being  twice  what  they  are  in  the  European.  What  protection  have  you  under  the 
present  American  tariff  for  your  manufacture? — A.  Thirty  and  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  a  competition  have  you  in  this  country  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers?—A.  Very  little. 
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Q.  CJould  you  give  the  commiMion  an  idea  of  the  percenta«e  of  importa  of  foreign 
manufactured  rubber  goods  and  of  home  consumption? — ^A.  The  rubber  industry  has 
been  an  American  creation.     We  have  developed  the  industry,  and  our  people 

§  refer  the  American  styles  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes — ^they  are  much  neater — and  I 
o  not  think  that  we  import  of  rubl)er  goods  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States.  We  have  taught  them  how  to  make  rubber 
goods,  but  we  have  not  told  them  all  we  know;  consequently  we  understand  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  better  than  they  do  in  Europe.  They  are  constantly 
trying  to  obtain  information  from  us,  using  every  means  to  get  at  our  methods  of 
manufacture,  but  we  do  not  educate  them  anv  faster  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  this  import  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  one  class,  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  full  exclusion  of  competition  from  foreign  manufacturers?— 
A.  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  make  any  comparisons  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  excei)tion  of  mackintoshes,  our  people  do  not  want  the  foreign  goods — the  styles 
do  not  suit  them — so  that  we  never  have  considered  these  foreign  goods  as  competi- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  we  export  rubber  goods  to  Europe,  and  although  owing 
to  our  higher  wages  here  the  goods  cost  us  more,  there  are  certain  people  abroad 
who  will  pay  for  better  manufacture  and  superior  styles  and  fits. 

HOMB  OOMPmiTION    IN  THB  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  American  manufacturers  supply  the  whole  home 
demand? — A.  The  2  companies  that  I  speak  of  7 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  handle  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States.     There  is  40  to  45  per  cent  outside  of  those  companies. 

Q.  According  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  business,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
considerable  competition  in  rubber  goods  between  the  various  companies,  or  is  there 
a  general  agreement  on  scales  either  tacitly  or  commonly  agreed  upon? — A.  There 
are  no  agreements.  There  is  competition  in  every  instance  in  all  rubber  goods  except 
where  the  Government  has  granted  a  monopoly  under  its  patents. 

Q.  Then  there  is  competition  of  the  lesser  manufacturers  against  the  greater  ones 
on  goods  that  are  not  patented? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  general  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  an  active  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  lesser  concerns  follow  the  greater  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  prices 
made  by  the  greater? — A.  No;  except — there  is  one  other  exception  that  I  want  to 
make  in  addition  to  that  of  the  patent  monopoly — except  where  we  can  own  trade- 
marks that  give  us  the  trade;  but  otherwise  than  the  business  coming  under  those  two 
exceptions  there  is  general  competition. 

Q.  Could  those  two  companies  name  the  selling  rateel? — A.  Only  on  goods  protected 
by  patents  and  where  there  are  exceptionally  valuable  trade-marks.  Otherwise  we 
have  to  bow  to  that  economic  law  that  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market. 

Q.  As  a  business  man  how  far  do  you  think  that  principle  extends  in  practice? 
How  much  of  a  monopoly  or  percentage  of  a  monopoly  would  you  need  to  have  to  be 
able  to  control  and  name  the  price?  Would  90  per  cent  control  it? — A.  It  would  for 
a  time;  but  if  a  concern  controlling  90  per  cent  of  the  business  put  prices  above  the 
normal  profit  rate,  that  10  per  cent  would  increase  every  }rear  and  mcrease  rapidly; 
so  that  m  order  for  a  large  combination  to  hold  the  trade  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  compete,  to  sell  at  a  price  that  would  not  attract  an  increase  in  the  busmess 
on  the  part  of  those  outside  tne  combination. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  RUBBER   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  your  secrets  in  manufacturing  give  you  an 
advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of  Europe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  looking  for  your  secrets  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  also  the  American  people  have  no  desire  for  the  European  prod- 
ucts. They  are  educated  up  to  yourfl? — A.  They  have  not  shown  any.  They  have 
not  purchased  any  rubber  goods  abroad  except  the  mackintoshes.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  European  mackintoshes  sold  in  this  country,  but  the  importation 
of  mackintoshes  has  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  American  manufacturers 
are  supplying  the  great  bulk  of  that  demand.   • 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  benefit  you  get  out  of  this  tariff  on  rubber 
goods?— A.  Well,  we  have  not  had  any  occasion' to  investigate  the  matter.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  that  protection  is  of  advantage  to  us. 

Q.  You  know  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  the  protective  tariff  was  the  mother 
of  all  trusts.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  true  m  reg^  to  this  combination  of 
yours,  whether  the  tariff  has  enabled  you  in  any  way  to  make  a  combination? — 
A.  No;  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  rubber  inaustry  has  received  practically  no 
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consideration  on  the  part  of  rabber  manafacUirerp,  except  in  the  case  of  rubber 
clothing,  which  woula  amount  to,  say,  leas  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
industry.  Very  few  rubber  manufacturere  could  tell  you  what  the  percentage  of  the 
duty  is.     They' have  not  riven  it  any  couBideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Liix^hman.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  the  manufacture  of  mackintoshes  is  pro- 
tected in  this  country  by  the  tariff? — A.  Yes;  but  there  are  people  who  insist  on 
wearing  English  clothes,  and  they  are  supplied  by  the  mackintoshes  of  London. 

Q.  Then,  as  the  promoter  of  this  combination,  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
tariff  is  any  benefit  to  ^ou  or  not? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  I  assume  that  if  the  tariff 
was  (entirely  removed  it  might  be  that  some  |Mirties  would  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  rates  of  wages  in  Europe.  In  fact,  Americans  wou;d  be  verv  likely  to  estal>- 
lish  factories  abroad,  utilizing  the  cheap  labor,  and  then  to  bring  the  products  into 
this  coimtr>'.  The  most  important  ruboer  factory  in  (rreat  Britain,  for  instance,  was 
established  by  an  American.  He  took  the  machinery  over  there  and  established  the 
bw^imss  in  Edinburgh.  Well,  in  the  event  of  the  tariffs  being  taken  off,  I  should  say 
that  tlic  rubber  manufacturers  would  take  advantage  of  the  low-priced  labor  and  take 
American  methods  to  Europe,  and  combining  with  their  cheap  labor,  would  be  able 
to  produce  rubber  gY)ods  cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  in  the  ITnited  States. 

Q.  Is  the  Apsley  Rubber  Company,  formerly  the  L.  D.  Apsley  Company,  of  Hud- 
son, Mass.,  a  part  of  your  compsmy? — ^A.  No;  Kir.  Apsley  is  outside  of  the  companies 
I  have  named!. 

Q.  I  heard  Mr.  Apsley  make  the  assertion  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  tariff  on  mack- 
intoshes he  could  not  run  his  factory  without  a  marked  reduction  of  the  wages  to 
labor. — A.  I  think  that  is  correct,  but  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  special 
study  of  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  prices  of  mackintoshes  have  decline<i 
fully  one-half  since  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890? — A.  I  think  so; 
yes. 

Q.  Was  it  jposeible  to  prwmre  a  good  American  mackintosh  prior  to  that  time? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  but  in  general  I  can  state  that  there  has  been 
a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  mackintoshes,  and  that  the  American 
manufacturers  have  possession  of  the  home  market. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  when  that  American  manufacturer  established  his  busi- 
ness in  Edmburgh? — A.  About  35  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  )uiow  how  the  business  has  flourished? — A.  It  is  very  successful;  we 
taught  them  a  new  industry. 

Q.  Does  that  business  cover  the  whole  range  of  rubber  goods,  or  is  it  confined  to 
special tiei^ — ^A.  It  covers  quite  a  wide  range,  a  wider  range  than  is  covered  in  most 
01  our  factories  in  the  United  States. 

RELATIVE   EFFICIENCY   OF  THE   AMERICAN   AND   EUROPEAN   LABORER. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  labor  in  the  industry  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  the  relative  eflSciency  of  labor  here  and 
there? — A.  Well,  in  general,  I  believe  that  American  labor  is  more  efficient  than 
European  labor;  but  I  think  that  in  general  such  is  the  case  where  the  American 
workman  is  bossing  the  machine,  where  he  occupies  the  position  of  an  overseer.  The 
machinery  is  doing  the  work  that  pauper  labor  is  doing  on  the  other  side.  But  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  industries  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  can  not  be  done  by  machinery,  but  is  done  almost  entirely  by  hand  lanor, 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  can  get  more  labor  for  your  money  in  Europe  than  you  can  in 
the  United  States.  The  fact  of  it  is,  if  you  will  examine  our  exports,  you  will  find 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  the  products  of 
machinery,  where  the  American  workman  is  an  overseer  instead  of  a  hand  laborer. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  the  neutral  markets  are  supplied  by  the  cheap- 
labor  countries  with  articles  in  the  production  of  which  hand  labor  preaominates. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  Sy  1901. 
The  commission  met  at  2.08  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed. 

RELATIONS   EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY  AND  THE  RUBBER  GOODS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  have  here  a  clipping  with  reference  to  some  arrangements 
made  between  the  American  Bicycle  Company  and  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  by  which  the  said  bicycle  company  sold  some  of  its  rubber  plants  and 
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took  in  payment  stock  of  The  Rubber  Goods  Manu&u;turins  Company.  Will  you 
explain  wHat  that  arrangement  was  and  how  it  happened  tol)e  brought  about? — A. 
Several  of  the  concerns  manufacturing  bicycle  tires,  which  are  includeti  in  The  Rub- 
ber (ioods  Manufacturing  Company,  found  that  40  of  their  customers  had  imited  in 
a  company  known  as  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  and  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  owned  3  rubber  manufacturing  companies  and  were  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture all  the  tires  thev  required.  The  nituation  was  one  that  required  a  compromise 
in  order  to  conserve  all  interests,  and,  after  some  negotiation,  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  sold  to  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  the  rubber  companies 
which  the^  owned,  The  Rubber  Goods  Company  paying  for  the  same  part  cash  mid 
part  securities.     The  reference  to  which  you  refer  applies  to  that  transaction. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  by  buying  out  a  cx>mpany  you  get 
control  oi  two  or  three  of  the  more  popular  tires,  the  company  so  bought  out 
obligates  itself  not  to  go  on  manufacturing  its  own  tires,  and  perhaps  makes  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  take  a  laii^  amount  of  tires  from  you  for  a  perioa  of  time? — A.  Well,  in 
thin  case  The  Rubber  Goods  Company  owned  desirable  trade-marks,  and  in  some 
cases  the  bicycle  sells  the  tire,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  tire  sells  the  bicycle;  so  that 
in  order  to  jprotect  itself  the  American  Bicycle  Company  insisted  that  a  (x>n tract 
should  be  made  whereby  they  could  secure  tires  with  tnese  desirable  trade-marks. 

Q.  A  case  of  another  form  of  combination  between  combinations? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
a  case  of  harmonizing  a  condition  that  would  otherwise  produce  conflict  and  waste 
of  energy. 

ADVANTAOKS   AND   DISADVANTAGES   OF    A    CENTRALIZED    MANAGEMENT. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  with  reference  to  the  advantages  or  savings  that  came 
from  concentration  of  mana^ment,  and  then  later,  in  another  connection,  of  the 
advantages  that  came  from  stimulating  individuality  in  the  management  of  plants.  I 
wish  you  would  develop  that  thought  a  little  further,  if  you  will,  and  speak  of  the 
kinds  of  industry  that  are  i>articularly  adapted  for  the  concentration  of  management, 
and  of  the  others  where  the  retaining  of  the  individuality  in  management  is  the  more 
desirable  plan. — A.  Well,  in  general  I  think  that  a  centralized  management  is  the 
most  desirable  if  there  are  men  of  sufficient  intellectual  ability  to  administer  an 
extended  business.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  to  run  one 
laige  business,  and  there  are  not  a  great  many  intellectual  giantii  that  have  the 
ability  to  run  ten  or  more  large  businesses.  In  my  jud^ent  one  of  the  dangers  to 
the  success  of  industrials  is  that  parties,  without  being  intellectual  giants,  are  liable 
to  attempt  to  centralize  too  much.  Taking  men  as  tney  are,  I  think  that  in  busi- 
nesses wnere  high-class  ability  is  reoiiired  at  many  places,  and  where  the  business  is 
not  of  such  a  character  that  its  conduct  can  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  where  its  suc- 
cess depends  on  local  ability  and  local  judgment,  and  where  the  efficiency  of  the  sell- 
ing department  is  involved  with  long-time  personal  relations,  such  a  business  it 
may  lie  very  dangerous  to  suddenly  centralize.  It  is  far  wiser,  I  think,  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  to  sustain  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  separate  concerns.  In 
that  way  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  organizations  that  have  created  those  con- 
cerns, and  bv  an  adjustment  of  compensation,  based  somewhat  uppn  the  earnings  of 
those  individual  concerns,  you  sustain  the  individual  interest  that  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time  your  central  organization  has  the  advantages  of  comparative 
accounting  and  comparative  administration,  and  is  able  to  hold  the  separate  concerns 
to  a  strict  accountability,  or,  by  appealing  to  their  pride,  to  promote  a  healthy  spirit 
of  rivalry.  In  many  cases  it  is  my  judgment  that  this  idea  of  centralization  can  be 
carried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  often  much  better  to  have  these  concerns  run  inde- 
pendently. Now,  it  may  be  said  that  you  do  not  get  the  full  benefits  of  centralization. 
That  is  very  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  you  get  a  more  efficient  man- 
agement than  you  would  by  centralization.  Under  that  plan,  through  a  system  of 
comparative  accounting,  you  are  enabled  to  measure  the  different  managements,  and 
you  can  go  a  long  way  toward  brining  the  standard  of  all  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
oest,  and  in  case  of  any  great  situation  arising — for  instance,  like  the  one  you  have 

i'ust  brought  up,  where  40  important  customers  suddenly  united — it  can  be  lietter 
landled.  An  individual  concern  could  not  have  dealt  with  that  problem  successfully. 
The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company  were  able  in  the  above  case  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  make  an  arrangement  that  was  for  the  common  benefit. 

COMPARATIVE   ACCOUNTIN(J    AND   SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  system  of  comparative  accounting.  In  your  own  establish- 
ments how  frequently  do  you  get  reports? — A.  pAery  month. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  comjmre  each  one  of  the  separate  establishments  every  month?— 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  true  of  all  the  combinatioiu}  in  whone  management  you  are  activt*? — 
A.  Yee,  practit«lly  true  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  comparative  accounting  am  one  method,  and  of  arranging  the  i)ay 
of  the  supenntendentfl  in  part  bv  commiaBionu  on  the  profito  of  the  busineMS  a^  anotner 
method.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  thoee  two  methods  may  practically  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  competitive  system,  in  the  way  of  holding  up  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  work,  and  holding  up  also  the  interest  of  the  superintendents? — A.  I 
have  not  any  question  but  that  we  can  thus  hold  up  the  standard  of  quality.  In 
most  cases  I  think  that  the  pride  which  a  man,  knowing  that  his  work  is  being  com- 
pared with  others',  has  in  handling  his  business  successfully,  tofj^ether  with  the 
mcentive  given  him  by  reason  of  an  mterest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  he  is  man- 
aging, keeps  up  that  individual  interest  that  exists  where  the  person  possesses  a  lanre 
ownership.  But  in  many  cases  it  does  not;  the  fact  of  it  is,  that  one  of  the  funi&- 
mental  difficulties  of  the  management  of  these  cor|>orations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
managers  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  interest  in  the  operations  that  they  are  con- 
ducting under  the  plan  of  an  industrial  combination  tlian  they  had  when  it  was  an 
individual  property  or  when  they  had  a  larse  interest  in  a  small  corporation.  That 
is  fundamental.  There  is  no  way  in  which  that  condition  can  be  changed.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  be^t  way  to  meet  that  condition  is  through  an  accurate 
system  of  comparative  accounting,  and  in  that  accounting  it  is  advisable  not  only  to 
compare  general  results,  but  to  com|)are  details  so  as  to  find  the  cost  of  different  parts 
of  the  process.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  liave  the  mana^rs  interested  in 
the  pronts  of  the  business.  That  comes  as  near  as  })08Bible  to  solvmg  the  difficulty. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lines  of  business  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be 
all  handled  from  a  central  office.  Such  a  business  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  accurate 
system.  For  example,  the  manufacture  of  metals  can  probably  be  reduced  to  a  more 
accurate  system  than  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  since  in  the  former  there  is 
no  way  in  which  you  can  utilize  the  chemist  to  any  extent  You  can  not  lay  down 
any  positive  rules  as  to  chemical  combinations,  because  those  materials  are  constantly 
fluctuating,  and  there  is  such  a  great  variety  of  conditions  to  meet  that  the  business 
of  manufiu;turing  rubber  goods  must  laively  depend  on  local  intelligence,  and  that 
necessitates  high-class  ability  in  the  local  management  In  the  case  of  The  Hubl>er 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  the  salaries  of  the  chief  executive  officers  are  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  salaries  of  local  managers.  The  salaries  of  the  local 
mans^ra  will  average  three  times  the  salaries  paid  to  the  chief  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Q-  That  does  not  hold  where  the  industry  is  more  concentrate<l,  of  course? — A.  In 
case  of  concentration  the  big  salaries  are  at  the  top. 

Q.  That  brings  up  another  question  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the  com- 
binations to  the  labor  interests.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  relations  of  travel- 
ing salesmen;  how  about  superintendents  in  your  factories?  When  you  make  a 
combination  are  you  generally  able  to  save  any  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  super- 
intendence?— ^A.  Only  by  centralized  manufacture.  There  is  some  saving  in  super- 
intendence, but  that  is  not  a  large  item. 

Q.  The  more  the  industry  is  concentrated  the  larger  that  item  would  l)ec<)me? — 
A.  Yes. 

ATTTTUDE  OP   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  TOWARD  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Q.  How  about  the  relations  of  the  combinations  to  the  hand  labor — the  working- 
men  in  the  trade  unions?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  combination  toward  trade 
unions? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  had  a  strike  in  any  industry  that  I  have  l)een 
connetrted  with,  and  that  is  the  best  evidence  that  we  get  on  very  well  with  our 
laboring  men. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  laborers  in  your  factories  are  union  men  or  not? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know. 

THE  TARIFF   QUESTION    (rBBUMED). 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  consider  a  little  further  this  question  of  the  tariff.  You 
spoke  of  it  in  considerable  detail  in  reference  to  rubber  manufacturing.  How  do  you 
consider  the  tariff  as  related,  for  example,  to  the  manufacture  of  starch? — A.  Inas- 
much as  we  are  the  cheapest  producers  of  corn,  and  the  manufacture  of  star(;h  is  con- 
ducted principally  by  machinery  and  not  by  hand  labor,  I  think  that  the  question  of 
the  tariff  is  of  very  little  importance  as  relating  to  that  industry. 

Q.  As  regards  practically  all  your  industries — ^the  rubber,  chicle,  and  starch — the 
tariff,  then,  has  practically  very  little  to  do  with  them?— A.  That  is  true.  But  in  the 
case  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods,  and  particularly  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  inasmuch  as  the  great  percentage  of  the  labor  is  hand  labor,  the  removal  of 
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the  duty  might  force  the  company  to  manufacture  its  goods  in  Europe  in  order  to 
avail  itself  of  the  cheaper  lahor  of  Europe.  But  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of 
starch  I  think  we  get  cheaper  lahor  Ihan  we  would  get  in  Europe,  because  it  is  a 
question  of  the  laborer  occupying  the  position  of  overeeer  over  machinery;  and  the 
American  overseer  being,  in  my  judgment,  a  man  of  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
intelligence  than  the  European  laborer,  I  think  we  get  more  for  our  money  man 
they  get  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  these  larger  combinations  are  able  to 
put  the  prices  of  their  gooids  unduly  high  on  account  of  the  protective  influence  of 
the  tariff;  and  the  suggestion  is  even  made  that  the  tariff  snould  be  removed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  trusts  along  that  line.  What  is  your  o{>inion  on  that 
question?— A.  In  general,  1  think  that  every  year  our  export  trade  is  going  to  become 
of  greater  importance,  and  I  think  we  shoula  tend  to  freer  trade.  The  only  danger 
that  exists  at  present  in  international  trade  is  the  danger  of  a  war  of  tariffs;  and  in 
revising  duties  the  fact  of  these  laige  consolidations  being  in  a  position  to  gain  advan- 
tages in  manufacture  through  centralization  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  I  think  that  any  legislation  that  would  discriminate  against  trusts  in  general 
without  differentiating  would  be  most  disastrous  to  labor  interests  and  would  create 
an  industrial  panic. 

Q.  You  think  combinations  have  been  useful  and  efficient  in  the  way  of  stimulate 
ing  the  export  trade? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have;  and  the  beet  evidence  of 
that  is  the  ^t  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  is  produced 
by  great  combinations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  of  their  keeping  prices 
high  enough  here  so  as  to  make  their  profits  secure,  and  then  holding  the  foreign 
market  by  too  low  a  reduction  of  prices  to  foreigners — selling  abroad  steadily  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  they  do  here? — A.  That  condition  does  not  prevail.  There 
are  times  when  there  is  a  surplus,  when  manufacturers  will  seek  a  foreign  market  at 
a  concession.  That  is  true  in  all  manu&u;turing  countries.  It  does  not  apply  espe- 
ciall}  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  true  in  all  countries.  It  is  true  in  England,  where 
there  is  free  trade. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  particular  between  trust-made  goods  and  those 
made  independent  of  trusts? — A.  No  difference.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  far  more 
of  a  disposition  to  make  concessions  before  these  combinations,  from  the  fact  that 
individual  manufacturers  were  more  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  realize  on 
their  investments.  The  g^rcat  industrial  combinations,  by  reason  of  the  great  advan- 
tage they  have  in  regulating  production,  avoid  excessive  production,  and  therefore 
are  less  likely  to  be  under  financial  pressure.  I  make  that  statement  from  the  fact 
that  Flint,  Eddy  and  American  Trading  Company  are  the  largest  buyers  of  general 
manufactured  goods  for  export,  so  that  I  am  coming  in  constant  relations  with  manu- 
facturers in  that  branch. 

Q.  You  are  more  likely,  then,  to  get  your  special  export  bargains  from  those  outside 
of  combinations  than  from  those  inside? — A.  That  was  true  before  the  oiganization 
of  these  industrial  combinations,  when  there  was  excessive  production  and  when 
rivalry  was  such  that  in  order  to  keep  factories  running  more  goods  were  produced 
than  this  country  would  take,  and  then,  under  financial  pressure,  the  manufacturers 
had  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  realize  cash.  In  that  it  is  customary  to  pay  cash 
for  all  goods  bought  for  export,  that  was  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  realize;  but 
owin^  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  these  combinations  and  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion IS  thereby  regulated^they  do  not  go  to  great  excesses  in  production — that 
pressure  does  not  come  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  if  the  tariff  were  removed  it  was  probable  the 
American  manufacturers  would  go  to  Europe  to  get  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
labor? — A.  I  said  that  would  be  the  case  in  oranches  of  manufacture  where  hand 
labor  represented  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Q.  Would  he  necessarily  be  forced  to  go  abroad  as  long  as  he  controlled  these 
trade  secrets  which  you  said  enabled  him  to  manufacture  a  very  superior  article  of 
rubber  goods  as  compared  with  the  European? — A.  No;  not  in  cases  where  the  trade 
secrets  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  counterbalance  the  difference  in  wages.  In 
the  same  wav  to-day  the  laborer  is  getting  to  a  large  extent  the  advantage  of  the 
economies  wnich  result  through  centralization. 

Q,  You  spoke  so  highly  of  these  advantages  that  the  American  manufacturer  pos- 
sessed in  these  secrets  that  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  thev  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  difference  in  wages  in  the  two  countries? — A.  That  is  only  true  to  a 
limited  extent.  Our  advantage  over  the  European  in  trade  processes  is  not  such  that 
it  would  apply  to  the  trade  in  general,  although  it  would  apply  in  some  specific 
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Q.  Then,  if  you  moved  your  plant  abroad,  ]^oa  would  be  simply  on  a  level  with  the 
Eurooean  manuiactarer  in  competing  with  hiim  for  the  American  market? — ^A.  We 
would  to  a  certain  extent.  We  might  have  an  advantage  over  the  European  manu- 
^urturer  in  industries  that  have  been  developed  in  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  we 
would  have  the  advantage  of  superior  methods  and  at  the  same  time  we  would 
utilize  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

Q.  Toa  think  the  tariff,  then,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  American  manufacturer 
from  going  abroad  and  setting  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  wages  of  Europe? — A.  I 
think  so  only  in  those  industries  where  hand  lalmr  represents  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cost  and  where  we  have  no  advantages  in  securing  raw  material.  But  in  cases 
where  we  have  the  raw  material,  and  where  the  American  laborer  is  bossing  the 
machine,  I  think  we  have  a  permanent  advantage,  and  in  those  industries  I  tnink 
we  can  afford  to  let  up  a  little  on  pleading  "infant  industries.'' 

Q.  ( Bv  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  When  you  speak  of  a  change  in  the  tariff— any  modifica^ 
tion  at  all — do  you  think  an  advanta^,  however  large  theoretically,  would  practi- 
cally justify  the  cutting  of  the  tariff  m  two  on  any  article?  Do  you  think  it  sub- 
serves the  whole  internts  of  the  country  to  tinker  with  the  tariff  in  that  way? — A.  I 
think  tinkering  with  the  tariff  has  always  been  decidedly  prejudicial  to  business 
interests.  It  creates  unrest  and  uncertainty.  Htill,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change,  we 
should  tend  to  freer  trade.  Considering  the  fact  that  we  have  a  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor  of  $650,000,000,  in  dealing  with  the  world  at  large  we  can  lower  the  wall 
of  protection  rather  than  put  any  more  bricks  on  top  of  it. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  lower  the  wall  in  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  in  compe- 
tition with  American  workmen?— A.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  that 
wages  should  be  sustained;  but  that  in  regulating  the  tariff  there  is  no  rule  that  will 
ap^y.  Many  matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  thing  I  do  know,  any 
load  legislation  that  would  reduce  the  tariff  on  goods  made  by  combinations  would  be 
most  unwise,  and  I  can  not  imagine  any  action  that  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the 
labor  interests  of  the  country  than  that,  because  it  would  result  in  the  conditions  to 
which  I  have  referred;  it  would  force  the  American  manufacturers  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  labor  markets  in  the  case  of  goods  in  which  han<l  labor  is  an  important  item 
of  cost 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clasxk.)  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  competing  industries 
here— ^thoee  that  are  outside  of  the  combinations? — A.  It  would  prejudice  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  would  the  combinations  from  the  fact  that  the  former  would 
have  lees  financial  ability  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  that  character.  The  corporations 
or  combinations  have  surplus  financial  strength  to  deal  with  abnormal  conditions, 
while  the  individual  manufacturer  is,  as  a  rule,  using  his  facilities  up  to  their  full 
extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  These  remarks  about  the  modification  of  the  tariff  are 
predicated  a  good  deal  on  the  export  trade,  are  they  not?  You  are  looking  to  the 
advantage  of  the  export  trade? — A.  Naturally;  having  been  engaged  in  the  trade  all 
my  business  life^  I  am  very  apt  to  look  at  questions  from  that  point  of  view. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that,  unoer  any  ccmditions,  an  increase  of  the  export  trade  by 
reason  of  a  modification  of  the  American  tariff  w^hich  might  discriminate  against 
American  wages  would  be  an  advantage?  That  is,  should  we  not  rather  seek  a  for- 
eign market  than  maintain  and  hold  a  home  market? — A.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  should  have  a  widely  distributed  market.  With  a  widely  distributed  market 
we  are  less  subject  to  the  effects  of  periods  of  contraction  and  expansion.  I  have 
noticed  during  periods  of  contraction  that  the  manufacturers  who  have  had  foreign 
markets  have  run  their  factories  and  continued  to  have  a  satisfactory  business,  while 
the  manufacturers  who  were  dependent  solely  on  the  home  market  were  under  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  Consequently  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  extend  our  markets  abroad.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  can  not  hold  our  home  markets  while  extending  our  markets  abroad.  I  do  not 
see  any  substantial  conflict  of  interest  there. 

THE  POSSIBILITY   OP  WORLD-WIDE  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  there  should  come  world-wide  combination  in  any 
industry — and  it  has  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  some  cases — where  would  the  manu- 
facturing be  done?  In  the  country  where  the  labor  is  cheapest?  Take  the  rubber 
industry  for  example. — A.  No;  that  is,  if  other  conditions  remain  the  same,  the 
manufacturing  would  be  done  in  the  countries  where  the  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
duced to  the  l^st  advantage  with  relation  to  the  market  for  it.  For  instance,  you  have 
an  example  of  what  might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  a  world  combination  in  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company.    They  have,  I  understand,  about  50,000  employees. 
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They  are  manufacturing  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ami  in  tlie  United  States.  They 
are  manufacturing  in  the  United  Btatea  for  the  United  States  market  The  conditions 
that  prevail  in  that  cane  would  prevail  generally  because  that  is  a  case  quite  in  point. 
Q.  If  you  had  a  world-wide  combination  in  your  industry,  vou  would  not  care 
whether  there  was  a  protective  tariff  in  any  country,  would  your— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  such  an  idea  is  practicable.  To-day  the  limit  of  these  combinations  is  the  find- 
ing of  men  of  sutticient  csLpacity  to  handle  such  an  extended  business;  and  I  do  not 
thmk  that  such  a  combination  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities.  If  such  a  combi- 
nation existed  and  one  concern  owned  all  the  rubber  factories  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  immaterial  as  to  whether  there  was  a  tariff  or  not  so  far  as  that  industry  was  con- 
cerned.   However,  it  would  be  material  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  country. 

BXPOBT  AND   DOMESTIC   PRICBB  COMPARED. 

Q.  As  an  exporter  of  goods,  can  you  specify  any  particular  in  which  present  duties 
stand  in  the  way  of  exportation? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Have  you  ever  seen  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Farqahar, 
of  York,  Pa.,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery,  that  he  habitually  seUs  his 
machinery  abroad  for  less  than  at  home? — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  his  statement,  but  in 
general  1  should  e&y  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  the  United  States  should  sell  his  niachinery  cheaper  abroad,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  reco^ized  throughout  the  world  that  American  agricultural 
machinery  is  the  beet  that  is  made.  We  are  selling  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  bring  quite  as 
high  a  price  abroaa,  or  a  higher  price,  than  it  does  at  home. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  as  a  very  large  exporter  that  goods  exported  are  gener- 
ally sold  lower  abroad  than  at  home? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  a  free-trade  country  and  a  pro- 
tected country?  That  is  to  say,  do  goods  exported  from  a  protected  country  sell 
abroad  lower  than  go<Kls  exported  from  a  free-trade  country? — A.  The  best  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  exports  of  England,  which 
is  the  imix)rtant  free-trade  country,  with  the  exports  of  the  i)rotected  countries.  I 
think  you  will  find  in  general  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  exports  of  any  of  the  protected  countries.  Therefore  it  would  appear 
that  the^  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  supply  the  neutral  markets. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  exports  from  Germany  have  been  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  in  recent  years? — A.  No;  not  rapidly. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  which  was  made  to 
Parliament  many  years  ago — I  have  forgotten  when  it  was  made,  but  perhaps  as 
long  ago  as  1850 — to  the  effect  that  manu^turers  of  Great  Britain  habitually  sacri- 
fice hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in  underselling  manufacturers  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  export  their  goods,  in  order  to  gain  foreign  markets? — A. 
The  price  is  regulate<l  by  the  cost.  That  is  the  principal  element.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  general  policy^  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  make  important  con- 
cessions. They  have  l)een  working  under  the  same  law  that  all  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  work  under;  that  is,  that  the  lowest  price  makes  the  market;  but  there  has  been 
no  special  policy  on  the  part  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  that 
particular. 

Q.  Are  vou  able  to  give  the  proportions  between  the  foreign  markets  and  the 
home  market  for  all  American  products? — A.  No.  There  are  no  statistics  that  give 
those  proportions.  We  have  no  statistics  of  interstate  commerce  that  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparison  with  our  foreign  trade;  but  as  a  rough  guess  I  suppose  that  our 
ex|)ort8  of  manufactured  goods  would  not  amount  to  over  5  per  cent  oi  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

THE  QUESTION   OP  TARIFP  REVISION. 

Q.  You  have  said  there  was  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  the  home  market  in  order  to 
gain  foreign  markets? — A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore,  as  you  are  unable  to  specify  any  respect  in  which  present  duties 
stand  in  the  way  of  exportation,  what  benefit  can  be  aerived  from  tariff  revision  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade? — A.  The  pouit  I  make  is,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  change 
it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade;  that  the  only  danger  that  I  see  to  inter- 
national trade,  in  which  we  are  now  taking  a  constantly  increasing  interest,  may 
arise  through  a  war  of  tariffs.  There  should  be  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  that  we  should  have  that  fact  in  mind,  because  we  would  be  far 
more  prejudiced  to-day  by  a  tariff  war  than  we  should  have  been  years  ago,  and  we 
will  be  more  prejudiced  in  the  future,  because  we  are  becoming  greater  and  greater 
factors  in  international  trade. 
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Q.  Then  you  would  favor  taking  off  <iutiee  where  it  can  be  <lone  ho  an  not  to  injure 
the  home  market,  if  by  ho  doing  foreign  nations  would  l>e  induce<l  to  let  Home  of  our 
goods  into  their  marketa  at  lower  dutien? — A.  Yen;  that  is  what  I  wouhl  favor. 

Q.  You  woul<i  not  do  that  to  the  extent  of  injuring  the  home  market? — A.  I  Hhould 
proceed  with  great  caution  in  making  mich  changen  and  would  not  injure  the  home 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqciiar.)  Would  you  make  thefle  chan^  under  the  general  tariff 
itself,  or  under  reciprocity  treaties? — A.  I  regard  the  reciprocity  theory  as  being  the 
highest  evolution  oi  the  protective  policy,  but  I  think  there  is  danger  in  extending 
the  reciprocity  idea  too  far. 

ADVANTAOES  OF  PATKNTB   AND  TRADR-MABKB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Can  a  so-called  industrial  combination  retain  permanent 
control  of  an  industry  unless  fortified  bv  the  control  of  a  patent? — A.  They  could 
retain  it  through  the  poseesBion  of  a  valuable  trade-mark,  providing  they  had  the 
best  manufacturing  facilities  and  furnished  the  article  at  a  low  price  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  trade-mark,  do  you  refer  to  the  name  of  a  successful  busi- 
nesB  that  has  been  used  through  a  series  of  years  or  to  a  registered  trade-mark? — 
A.  I  mean  a  trade-mark  that  has  been  used  through  years  of  busineas. 

THE  MAINTBNANCB  OF   MONOPOLY  CONTROL. 

Q.  How  far  is  monopoly  maintained  by  crushing  competition  in  its  incipient 
state? — A.  The  only  way  that  competition  can  be  affected  is  by  creating  and  main- 
taining facilities  for  the  lowest  cost  of  production.  Industrial  combinations,  unless 
they  are  favored  by  public  franchises  or  by  Government  patents,  are  subject  to  the 
law  that  I  have  quoted  a  number  of  times — "the  lowest  price  makes  the  market." 

Q.  Does  not  a  strong  combination,  already  having  control  of  the  market  and  fore- 
seeing competition  from  a  new  industry,  have  power  to  crush  that  new  industr>'  l)y 
underbidding  it,  even  at  a  loss  to  itself,  and  thereby  to  prevent  that  incipient  cor- 
poration from  developing  into  a  rival? — A.  The  great  combination  is  subjwt  to  very 
great  disadvantages  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  Inasmuch  as  the  output  of  a  jpeat  com- 
bination is  so  very  large,  a  reduction  of  price  of  small  account  to  the  individual  con- 
cern is  of  enormous  ac(x>unt  to  the  combination.  Therefore  the  condition  must  be 
very  exceptional  where  a  great  combination  w^ould  reduce  prices,  l)ecause  the  loss 
would  be  very  heavy  and  very  great.  But  if  the  great  combination  creates  humilities 
for  economic  production,  then  they  can  hold  a  market  by  making  a  lower  price  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  my  judgment  when  they  have  held  a  market  in  that  way  it 
results  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

c 

BFFBCT  OF  COMBINATIONS  ON   WAOBB. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  wages? — A.  The  effect  on  wages  is,  in  my  judgment,  that 
they  are  to  a  very  large  extent  sustained  owing  to  the  advantage  whicn  we  get  in 
producing  goods  by  the  centralization  of  manufacture.  In  making  a  market  we  figure 
up  the  ccwt  We  say,  European  wa^  are  40  per  cent  less  than  ours.  As  against  that 
we  get  an  advantage  through  combination,  through  economic  methods,  through  the 
use  of  special  machinery  made  possible  by  centralized  manufacture.  The  enect  of 
these  combinations  is  to  give  us  an  advantage  that  enables  us  to  sustain  ivages  in  this 
country. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  possibility  of  employment  for  the  individual  work- 
men?— A.  At  times  these  combinations,  in  order  to  produce  under  the  most  economic 
conditions,  throw  workmen  out  of  employment;  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  suf- 
ficient employment  during  periods  of  prosperity  (such  as  we  are  having  now,  w^hen 
these  great  industrial  combinations  are  working  under  the  most  advant^eous  condi- 
tions) to  enable  a  workman  to  find  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the  general  effect 
is  that  the  workman  gets  more  money  lor  his  work,  and  he  gets  more  protluce  for  his 
money. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  eas^  for  a  man  who  has  worked  a  good  share  of  his  life  in 
any  one  industry  to  adapt  himself  to  any  other  line  of  employment? — A.  No;  but  I 
think  that  in  general,  in  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  there  is  a  general  advantage  in  the  conditions  that 
bring  about  a  low  cost  of  production.  I  think  that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  history  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  wage  earner  was 
living  as  well  as  he  is  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  combination  of  industrial  enterprisesor  to  com- 
bination among  the  workmen  themselves? — A.  I  think  it  is  largelv  due  to  the  pros- 
perity existing  in  the  country,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  about  by 
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these  industrial  combinations;  but  I  always  recognize  the  right  of  the  wage  earner  to 
look  after  his  interests. 

Q.  That  leads  up  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  as  to  how  far  there  is  growing  a 
community  of  interest  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  these  Larse  indus- 
tries— A.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that  they 
are  being  benefited  by  these  conditions  which  are  making  this  a  period  of  prosperity. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sentiment  among  the  managers  of  these  corporations 
that  it  is  wise  to  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  workmen  empjloyed? — A.  I 
think  so;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  no  industry  with 
which  I  am  connected,  or  ever  have  been  connected,  has  had  a  strike. 

THE  RATB  OP  WAGES. 

Q.  Your  rubber  combination,  that  started  in  1892,  covered  the  period  of  depression 
from  1894  to  1897,  did  it  not?— A.  It  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  wages  during  that  time? — A.  No  substantial 
reductions. 

Q.  Has  there  l)een  any  increase  from  that  time  to  the  present? — A.  None  of 
impoi'tance. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  at  all  of  wages  in  any  of  the  combinations  with 
which  you  are  connected? — A.  No  material  increase. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  no  decrease? — A.  There  has  been  no  substantial  decrease. 
There  may  be  cases,  but  no  general  decrease. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  sense  that  work  has  been  more  permanent? — 
A.  Yes;  although  we  have  at  times  to  meet  local  conditions  that  are  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  workmen.  For  instance,  we  have  had  2  open  winters,  and  that  has 
affected  the  consumption  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  But  the  workmen  understand 
that  as  well  as  the  managers,  and  recognize  that  there  was  a  natural  curtailment  of 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  met  these  conditions  by  offering  a  special 
mducement  to  purchase,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  run  our  factories  nearly  full. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  success  of  industrial  combinations  will  depend  in  any 
large  degree  on  their  being  managed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  unduly  oppress 
the  consumer  on  the  one  hand  nor  depress  the  wages  of  the  employees  on  the 
othei^— A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  think  the  influence  and  the  added  power  that  come 
from  the  combination — the  added  capitalistic  strength  and  so  on — would  enable  the 
managers  to  be  stronger  in  power  of  resistance  against  a  strike  than  thev  would  be  if 
they  stood  independent  on  the  outside? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  debatable  ques- 
tion.    I  have  no  definite  ideas  about  it. 

EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS  ON  PRICES. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  these  combinations  upon 
prices?  You  have  spoken  of  the  various  savings  that  they  make,  and  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  hold  a  market  as  against  competitors  by  making  the  prices 
lower,  which  they  could  perhaps  do  on  account  of  the  savings  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  judge',  from  other  things  you  have  said,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
make  a  somewhat  lar^r  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  production  and  the  selling 
price  than  the  individual  competing  manu&^turers  haa  previously  been  able  to 
make. — A.  I  think  the  ultimate  result  is  a  reduction  in  prices;  but  that  result  does 
not  always  follow. 

Q.  The  cause  of  combination,  to  begin  with,  is  really  the  increased  profits  of  those 
who  go  into  the  combination? — A.  That  is  anticipated  by  those  who  ^o  in. 

Q.  That  would  probably  imply  for  a  short  time  an  increased  margm  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  selhng  price? — A.  That  becomes  a  question  of  wisdom  of 
management.  In  general,  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most  successful 
industrials  have  b^n  those  that  have  recognized  the  advantage  of  large  value  and 
low  prices. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  another  question,  substantially  this: 
That  while  owing  to  their  power  they  could  temporarily  push  prices  high,  they 
could  not  hold  the  position  permanently  unless  they  kept  the  prices  as  low  or  lower 
than  competitors  could  put  them? — A.  As  low. 

DANGEB  KBBULTING   FROM  THE  IMPROPER    MANAGEMENT  OF  A  GREAT  COMBINATION. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  several  times  as  to  the  benefits  that  come  from  these  combi- 
nations. I  wish  you  would  call  our  attention  to  the  evils  of  these  combinations  as 
they  appear  to  you  from  your  experience.     You  have  already  mentioned  one  danger 
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in  the  leflBeniiiff  of  a  penonal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Buperintendentfl  and  manu- 
factarers.  Perhape  vou  can  think  of  some  otnerfl? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  alwavs  the  dis- 
advantage that  would  result  from  the  improper  direction  of  a  great  combination — 
like  a  modem  steamboat  as  compared  with  a  canoe  in  case  of  misdirection.  The 
responsibilities  become  verv  serious  and,  in  ^neral.  unless  substantial  economies  in 
production  can  be  secured  through  combination,  I  tnink  it  is  far  better  for  the  parties 
to  run  their  business  independently,  because  there  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  in  indi- 
viduals tuminf^  over  the  management  of  their  propertv  to  boards  of  directora.  There 
comes  a  question  of  weig:hing  advantages  and  oisad vantages;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  many  combinations  that  have  l)een  formed,  and  are  still  being  fomuni, 
that  those  best  able  to  judge  have  regarded  the  advantages  as  outweighing  the  dis- 
ailvantages. 

Q.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  lines  of  industry  where 
combination  would  not  be  advisable? — A.  I  think  there  are.  In  many  ceases  I  have 
refused  to  take  part  in  assisting  to  bring  about  consolidations  because  1  did  nut  feel 
that  there  were  an^  substantial  economies  to  be  secured.  That  is  always  the  way  I 
measure  a  proposition  when  it  i^omes  before  nie.  At  the  very  outset  I  study  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  important  advantages  to  be  secured  by  combi- 
nation— advantages  in  reduced  cost  of  production  and  distribution — if  not,  I  advise 
parties  against  entering  into  a  combination  or  attempting  it. 

INDUamUAL  COMBINATIONS   AND   INVESTORS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.)  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  the  commission  that  in  his  opinion  the 
only  oanger  from  trusts  is  to  the  people  who  are  in  them.  Does  that  suggest  to  vou 
some  possible  danger  that  you  nave  not  mentioned? — A.  It  is  evident  that  wnile 
there  is  a  centralization  of  manufacture  going  on  there  is  a  decentralization  of  owner- 
ship; that  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  people  interested  in  our  industrials 
now  as  there  were  25  years  ago,  and  there  probably  will  be  at  the  end  of  another  10 
years  a  hundred  times  as  many  more.  So  these  interests  are  being  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. That  is  true  of  every  industrial  in  which  I  am  interested;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  the  investors  that  these  concerns 
should  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  There  is  this  fact,  however, 
in  thinking  of  one  of  the  advantages  I  have  not  already  mentioned:  These  combina- 
tions are  giving  the  public  opportunities  for  profit  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  I  had  a  calculation  made  showing  the  average  earnings  of  37  railroads  to  be 
4}  per  cent  on  the  market  price,  and  a  litUe  more  than  that  on  the  par  value  of  the 
securities.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  creation  of  these  industrial  securities  I  aui  sat- 
isfied that  the  percentage  would  have  been  considerably  less.  But  in  figuring  the 
earnings  of  47  important  industrials,  and  not  including  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  has  been  an  unusual  success,  I  find  that  the  average  earnings  on  the  capital- 
ization is  over  7  per  cent,  and  that  the  earnings  are  over  11  per  cent  on  the  present 
market  price  of  the  industrials.  So  the  profite  of  these  industrial  combinations  are 
being  very  widely  distributed.  But,  on  tne  other  hand,  these  investors  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  dependents  on  the  management 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  suppose,  speaking  generally,  a  controlling  amount  of  the 
stock  IS  held  in  a  few  hands  in  practically  all  combinations? — A.  I^ot  a  majority; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  most  of  the  industrials  the  managers  are  the  larger  stockholders. 

Q.  You  can  give  those  figures  accurately. — A.  Yes.  I  have  given  them;  they  are 
about  as  accurate  as  they  can  be  stated. 

Q.  You  said  7  and  11  plus.  I  thought  you  might  make  it  a  little  more  definite. — 
A.  You  can  not  get  that  accurately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  The  more  widely  extended  the  ownership,  the  more 
serious  and  far-reaching  the  disaster  in  case  there  is  dishonest  or  inefficient  manage- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  now  where  a  disaster  to  one  or  two 
industrials  is  not  goin^  to  seriously  affect  the  entire  industrial  situation.  The  failure 
of  cordage  in  the  spring  of  1893  discredited  almost  every  industrial  then  existing; 
but  there  are  so  many  industrials  now  that  have  been  organized  and  the  system  is  so 
well  understood,  that  a  disaster  to  any  one  or  two  industrials  would  not  create  any 
general  depression  in  industrial  interests. 

THE   ABILITY   OF  COMBINATIONS  TO   REGULATE  PRODUCTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  J  You  said  one  of  the  benefits  of  combination  is  that  produc- 
tion could  be  controllea.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  now  in  a  position  in 
your  United  States  Rubber  Company  to  control  the  production  in  that  industry 
and  keep  it  even  with  the  demand? — A.  I  did  not  intena  to  use  quite  as  strong  a  word 
as  ** control."  I  think  within  certain  limits  the  production  could  be  regulated;  and 
I  can  state  that  in  going  through  the  depression  to  which  one  of  you  has  referred, 
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fpom  1893  to  1897,  although  the  volume  of  business  fell  off  very  raateriallv,  our 
factories  were  left  running  and  our  help  was  regularly  employed  during  ail  that 
period,  an<i  at  the  same  time  our  stockholders  received  a  fair  return  on  the  reduced 
volume  of  business.  There  were  no  failures,  although  I  could  state  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  of  the  combination  I  am  satisfied  there  would  have  been  three  or 
four  important  failures  in  the  industry.     As  it  was  there  were  no  important  failures. 

Q.  I  do  not  recall  that  you  did  use  the  word  ** control,*'  but  that  was  the  idea — 
that  l)enefits  can  be  secured  because  of  the  control  that  combinations  would  have 
over  the  production. — A.  I  have  cited  an  instance  where  I  am  satisfied  that  failures 
were  avoided  through  a  reasonable  regulation  of  production. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  ideas  influencing  the  men  who  brought  about  this  combi- 
nation— ^that  they  would,  by  controlling  production,  secure  benefits  in  the  future? — 
A.  That  would  lie  a  natural  idea  for  them  to  have,  it  seems  to  me;  that  is  to  say,  tliat 
instead  of  a  great  overproduction  the  markets  could  be  steadied  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  extremes  of  prices  could  be  very  largely  avoided. 

Q.  I  have  seen  recently  that  those  who  are  championing  industrial  combinations 
claim  that  will  be  one  of  the  results — ^that  production  will  be  so  controlled  that  there 
will  be  ho  overproduction  and  there  will  be  no  panics  in  the  future.  Do  you  think 
that  will  be  one  of  the  future  results  of  these  industrial  combination£l7 — A.  I  think 
they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  panics. 

O  VERC  A  PFTA  LI  Z  ATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.  )  Speaking  generally,  and  without  reference  to  these  combina 
tions  you  yourself  have  represent^,  do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  any  partic- 
ular evil  to  the  country  from  overcapitalization  in  these  industries? — A.  I  think 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  overcapitalization  that  have  been  very  prejudicial. 
In  many  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  It  has  made  investors  less  careless.  I  think 
that  many  of  them  will  be  more  careful  in  making  investments.  The  best  evidence 
that  there  has  been  in  many  cases  decided  overcapitalization  and  also  bad  man- 
agement is  the  present  market  prices  of  certain  shares,  and  I  think  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  investors  will  be  more  careful.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  banking 
houses  who  have  indorsed  unsound  capitalizations  have  been  discredited  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  not  repeat  the  operation,  and  that  the  parties  are  recog- 
nizing the  wisdom  of  greater  care  in  bringing  about  these  organizations.  Speaking 
generally  as  regards  the  capitalization  of  these  industries,  it  seems  to  me  that  care 
should  be  take  nto  protect  the  senior  securities,  which  are  regarded  as  investment 
securities.  The  common  stock,  although  its  amount  may  api)ear  lai^,  is  well 
known  as  a  rule  to  represent  good  will.  The  word  "common"  is  engraved  in  big 
letters  across  the  face  of  it,  and  people  in  general  have  noticed  that  that  is  not  as  a 
rule  investment  security  at  this  tune.  I  have  no  question  but  that  in  time  many  of 
these  industrial  securities — many  common  stocks  to-day  might  be  classeil  as  specula- 
tive securities — will  become  investment  securities,  as  our  railroad  shares  that  were 
originally  issued  for  good  will  are  to-day.  In  general  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
public  have  been  benefited  by  these  capitalizations.  They  are,  in  my  judgment, 
receiving  double  the  income  that  they  would  get  if  these  inaustrial  securities  had  not 
been  created.  Formerly  the  great  manufacturing  interests  were  in  a  few  hands,  and 
to-day  there  has  been  a  wide  distribution.    Of  course  when  you  hear  of  some  of  the 

Erofits  that  have  been  made  by  organizers  and  promoters,  they  seem  lai^  in  amount; 
ut  I  think  this  fact  might  be  stated,  that  if  you  wanted  to  have  an  industrial  combi- 
nation created,  if  you  were  interested  in  having  one  brought  about,  you  would  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  and  financial  responsibility 
to  take  it  up.  There  has  to  be  an  inducement  offered,  because  it  involves  a  risk,  a 
very  hi^h  class  of  work,  and  I  think  that  men  who  go  to  New  York  to-day  to  interest 
people  m  forming  industrial  combinations  do  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  interest 
them. 

ADVISABILITY    OF   LBCHSLATION   REGARDING    INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  take  a  moment  to  tell  us  whether  you  think  any  legislation  in 
relation  to  tnese  industrial  combinations  would  be  desirable;  and  if  so,  of  what  nature 
it  should  be?— A.  Well,  in  general,  my  idea  is  that  affairs  of  trade  are  best  regulated 
by  natural  laws.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  legislation  of  anv  radical  character 
tliat  can  supplant  to  advantage  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  (lemand.  Now,  for 
instance,  as  1  understand,  the  courtB  in  Germany  have  sustainwl  the  agreements 
that  we  call  restraint  of  trade  agreements.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  there 
have  l)een  fewer  combinations  in  Germany.  In  this  country  laws  have  been 
passeil  against  agreements  between  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  trade. 
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Well,  that  very  le^u^lation  has  ha^l  a  tendency  to  force  organization  of  industrial 
combinations.  Now,  the  lejarisiators  who  formulated  the  n^raint  of  trade  laws  did 
not  anticipate  that  those  verv  laws  wouUl  l)e  one  of  the  stron|<est  reasons  for  bringing 
about  the  organization  of  industrial  combinations.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  their 
intention.  At  the  same  time,  that  to  a  very  large  extent  has  l)een  the  nvult.  The 
idea  has  been  suji:ge8te<l  of  creating  (x>n<litions  to  limit  the  compensation  of  those  who 
oi^ganize  industries;  but  if,  as  I  know  it  t^>  be  the  fact,  it  is  difiicult  to  get  Iwnkera 
of  the  strength  and  ability  to  take  up  that  class  of  work  now  while  there  is  no 
restriction,  it  would  make' it  still  more  difficult  if  there  was  restrictive  legislation. 
While  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  lie  a  system  sustained  for  proper 
auditing  and  accounting,  and  regulation  as  to  the  issuinf^of  securities,  the  evils  which 
have  developed  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  mdustries  are  being  corrected 
by  natural  laws.  The  careless  banker  has  lost  his  reputation;  the  careless  investor 
has  lo6t  his  money;  and  the  result  of  it  is,  more  care  will  be  taken.  The  fact  of  it  is 
that  we  have  been,  in  a  way,  passing  through  a  perio<l  of  education.  Every  day  the 
people  in  general  are  becoming  educated  as  to  tnese  oi^ganizations.  Take  the  com- 
mission  here,  it  is  doing  valuable  work  in  that  direction.  As  the  combinations  are 
better  understood  they  will  be  oi^ganized  on  a  sounder  basis  and  will  have  more 
intelligent  management. 
(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Ajrril  11,  1901. 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  lOt.  S.  E.  CHAPMAH, 

Banker  and  broker,  Snv  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.31 
p.  m.  Mr.  E.  R.  Chapman  was  introduced,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  E.  R.  Chapman,  No. 
80  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.  What  18  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  lianker  and  broker. 

Q.  You  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  oiyanization  of  several  industrial  combi- 
nations?— A.  I  have  had  to  do  with  several  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  some  with  which  you  have  Ijeen  connected? — A.  You  mean 
industrials  simjjly? 

Q.  Yes;  the  industrials  particularly. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  connecter!  with  the 
Brooklyn  ITnion  Gas  Companv,  the  Continental  Tohwco  Company,  the  Pittsbui^ 
Coal  Company,  the  American  Malting  Company,  the  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company, 
the  Clevelaha  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company,  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  I  have  been  connected 
also  with  other  industrial  organizations,  but  not  as  regards  the  original  financiering 
of  the  companies. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  mention  your  relation  with  some  of  the  others. — A.  I  am  a 
director  in  one  of  the  executive  committees  with  the  Tennessee  Iron  and  Railr^ul 
Company.  I  am  also  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  located  in  Tennessee.  There  may  be  some  others  that  do 
not  occur  to  me  now. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   AMEBICAN    SMELTING    AND   REFINING   COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  outline  the  general  plan  of  operation  that  is  followed 
in  the  oi^gajiization  of  some  of  these  companies?  You  might  perhaps  take  as  a  typi- 
cal one  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. — A.  The  evils  of  competition 
having  been  borne  for  years  by  the  various  smelting'interests  of  the  country  had  con- 
vinced the  proprietors  of  those  interests  that  some  combination  should  be  effected 
with  a  view  to  reducing  expenses  and  eliminating  such  competition.  These  interests 
had  been  in  frequent  consultation,  but  no  satisiactory  arrangement  had  ever  been 
made  for  any  combined  operation  that  eliminated  the  competition  complained  of. 
Finally  it  was  universally  conceded  that  the  only  course  open  w^as  a  consolidation  of 
the  various  interests,  and  in  the  first  place  options  upon  the  various  plants  and  busi- 
nesses were  obtained  at  the  lowest  price  the  owners  were  willing  to  take. 

Q.  These  were  cash  options? — A.  I  do  not  reraeml>er  i)articularly  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  options  in  that 
case  were  upon  a  cash  basis.     The  owners — the  vendors  will  sound  better — were 
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given  the  right,  however,  to  eubecribe  for  such  proportion  of  the  proposed  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  new  company  aa  they  might  desire,  ujx>n  the  same  basis  as  cash  subscrip- 
tions were  made;  that  is  to  say,  ^ar  of  subscription  in  preferred  stock,  and  a  bonus 
of  70  per  cent  in  common  stock  with  each  subscription.  The  options  were  then  taken 
over  by  the  bankers  who  were  financing  the  operation,  and  such  bankers  (my 
firm  l)ein((  the  bankers  in  this  case)  undertook  to  organize  a  syndicate  for  the  raising 
of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  the  properties,  or  such  proportion  of  the  proper- 
ties as  it  might  l)e  necessary  to  purcnase  in  excess  of  the  amount  taken  by  the 
vendors  of  the  properties.  This  syndicate  was  oi>canized  under  a  subscription  agree- 
ment between  the  various  subecrioers  thereto  and  the  syndicate  managers,  each  of 
the  subscribers  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  stock  in  installments  or  otherwise  the  amount 
8ubecril)ed.  In  case  the  prices  of  any  of  the  properties  were  not  believed  to  be  fair 
and  equitable,  a  negotiation  was  entered  upon  by  the  bankers  for  a  reduction  in 
price,  and  finally  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  actual  purchase  of  the  proper- 
ties at  prices  to  which  they  had  been  scaled  down.  The  syndicate  managers  in  due 
course  called  upon  subscribers  for  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.  The  amount 
was  deposited  m  the  Trust  Comjiany.  A  corporation  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Companv  127,400,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  was  issued,  together  with 
127,400,000  of  common  stock.  My  recollection  is  that  with  this  issueof  stock  the  com- 
pany acquired  all  of  the  property.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeain&iB  a  contract  was  maae  by  an  individual  designated  by  the  syndicate  managers 
with  the  newly  created  corporation,  under  whicn  the  individual  so  contracting 
agreed  to  cause  to  be  transferred  to  such  new  corporation  all  the  property,  rights,  ana 
franchises,  except  the  right  of  the  vendor  companies  to  exist  as  corporations,  and  in 
addition  thereto  to  place  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  company  an  agreed  amount  of 
cash  to  be  used  as  a  working  capital.  In  this  case  my  recollection  is  that  $6,500,000 
was  placed  in  the  treasury  as  cash  working  capital.  These  preliminaries  having 
been  arranged,  expert  accountants  were  emptoyea  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts 
and  operations  of  the  vendor  companies,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the 
price  under  all  the  circumstances  was  reasonable  and  proper,  and  attorneys  were 
employed  to  examine  the  titles  of  all  the  properties  which  the  vendor  companies  had 
agreed  to  transfer,  and  to  prepare  in  connection  with  the  attorneys  of  tne  vendor 
companies  proper  deeds  and  conveyances  conveying  all  the  properties  acquired  to 
the  new  company.  When  this  work  had  been  completed,  a  aay  was  set  on  which 
occurred  what  is  technically  known  as  a  round-up.  At  this  round-up  there  were 
present  the  officers  of  the  various  vendor  companies  with  their  duly  executed  deeds 
of  conveyance,  and  with  checks  for  the  bank  balances  where  such  balances  were 
taken  over  under  the  contracts,  and  with  any  securities  owned  by  the  vendor  com- 
pany that  were  to  be  transferred  under  the  agreement.  These  deeds  and  convey- 
ances were  approved  In  writing  by  the  attorneys  for  the  new  purchasing  company. 
The  party  making  the  contract  with  the  new  company  for  the  transfer  of  the  various 
properties  together  with  the  bankers  or  syndicate  managers  were  present,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  lack  of  proper  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  entire  con- 
summation of  all  the  transactions.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  were  also 
present,  and  transferred  to  the  party  making  the  contracts  all  the  stock  of  the  corpor- 
ation to  which  he  became  entitled  under  his  contracts,  and  took  over  the  deeds  and 
conveyances  from  the  various  vendors.  The  vendors  received  checks  for  the  entire 
amount  of  their  purchase  money,  and  immediately  handed  checks  to  the  syndicate 
managers  for  whatever  amounts  they  had  subscribed  for  upon  the  same  basis'aa  other 
subscribers.  The  transaction  being  thus  completed,  the  officers  of  the  new  company 
proceeded  to  record  their  deeds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
property. 

METHOD   OP   MEETING    EXPENSES   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Q.  I  believe  this  company  was  authorized  to  issue  132,500,000  of  preferred  and 
$32,500,000  of  common  stock,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  really  issued  to  the  syndicate  managers  124,000,000? — A.  I  think 
that  is  right. 

Q.  The  syndicate  subscribers  and  vendors  for  each  thousand  dollars  subscription, 
as  I  understood,  were  to  receive  10  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  7  shares  of  common 
stock?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  3  shares  of  common  stock  in  this  case? — A.  That  was 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Various  persons  had  to  be  settled  with,  such  as  thoee 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  companies  together  or  instrumental  in 
figuring  out  the  purchase  of  properties  on  the  proper  basis,  etc.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  how  that  particular  fund  was  distributed.  The  syndicate  managers,  how- 
ever, received  a  large  portion  of  it. 
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Q.  If  I  understood  you  riffhtly,  in  certain  caneii  they  were  able  to  make  rather 
better  bargains  with  the  vendors  than  had  been  contemplated  in  the  first  instances 
and  so  they  saved  some  in  that  wav.  This  $27,400,000  waM  issued,  but  I  supnoee  that 
in  certain  cases  they  were  able  to  Duy  at  rates  so  low  that  there  was  reservea  to  them 
something  of  this  127,400,000,  above  this  30  per  cent  of  the  common  stock? — A. 
Never,  never.    The  $27,400,000  is  the  final  amount  after  all  deductions. 

Q.  So  that  these  3  shares  of  common  stock  out  of  the  10  really  covered  all  of  the 
expenses  of  organisation  and  all  of  the  pay  of  the  different  paities  concerned? — A. 
That  ifl  right. 

Q.  The  commissions  the  syndicate  manaf^rs  ret^eived,  legal  expenses,  oiganization 
fees,  tax  fees,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  the  organization  fees  in  some  cases  have  oeen  paid  by 
the  corporations,  in  others  by  the  syndicate  managers. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  company,  speaking  generally,  then,  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  this  30  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  piaid  the  entire  organization  expenses? — 
A.  Yes. 

PLAN   OF  ORGANIZATION    USUALLY   FOLLOWED. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  that  as  a  specific  example.  Was  thin  comiiany  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  that  was  ordinarily  followed  by  comnanies  oiiganized 
lately? — A.  I  think  so.  They  followed  the  usual  lines  that  have  oeen  followed  in 
practically  all  the  combinations  that  I  have  had  to  do  with. 

Q.  Would  it  be  substantially  true  to  make  the  eeneral  statement,  that,  when  (*4|ual 
shares  of  preferred  and  common  stocks  are  issued  as  in  this  specific  case,  and  where 
the  83mdicate  subscribers  receive  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  preferred  and  a  cer- 
tain number  lees  of  common,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  to  l)e  attribuUnl  to 
incidental  expenses  and  to  the  costs  of  organization  payable  to  the  bankers  and  to 
the  promoterr — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  So  that  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  everv  10  shares  of  preferred  there 
are  5  shares  of  common  stock,  we  could  say  that  the  5  shares  covered  the  coHt? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  substantial  rule  we  can  follow  under  these  circumstances,  you  think? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  as  being  the  form  followed  by  later  companies.  Have 
there  been  any  earlier  formations  that  differ  materially  from  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion? Could  you  outline  any  where  the  differences  would  be  instructive? — A.  Not 
that  have  come  within  my  personal  knowledge.    I  know  of  some. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  some  of  those  differences? — ^A.  There  have 
been  some  combinations  effected  where  the  purchasing  company  took  over  the  capital 
stock  of  the  vendor  company,  and  undertook  to  make  a  combination  in  that  way;  but 
the  later  and  better  class  Seems  to  be  the  one  that  I  have  outlined  in  connection 
with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

CAPITALIZATION   OF  THB   AMEBICAN   SMELTING   AND   REFINING   COMPANY. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  were  the  proper- 
ties that  were  taken  over  owned  by  corporations  before? — A.  I  think  so  in  every  case. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  total  capitalization  of  these  vendor  companies  com- 
pared with  the  total  capitalization  or  with  the  capital  stock  actually  issued  by  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company? — A.  I  could  not  without  referring  to 
papers  which  I  have  not  with  me. 

Q.  You  could  perhaps  get  those  and  send  them  on — information  that  is  easily 
available,  I  suppose?-;- A.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  would  be  practicable.  Of  course, 
you  understand  that  in  acquiring  these  properties  we,  as  the  purchasers,  were  not 
interested  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock  that  a  company  might  have,  because  the 
capital  stock  might  be  for  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  yet  have  an  actual 
value  of  500  per  cent.  It  was  the  question  of  actual  values  we  were  interested  in, 
not  the  amount  of  capital  or  the  amount  of  obligations  that  a  vendor  company  might 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then,  was  your  stock  issued  for  the  actual  value? — A.  This 
$27,000,000  we  calculated  to  be  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  transferred  with  a 
proper  valuation  upon  their  good  will  and  business.  In  arriving  at  that  we  had  to 
take  into  consideration  their  earnings,  together  with  the  amount  that  was  put  into 
the  treasury  as  working  capital,  amounting  to  $27,400,000. 

Q.  Then  you  issued  the  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  preferred  stock  represent  market  values,  and  was  the  other  what  is 
commonly  called  water? — A.  Well,  $27,400,000  more  nearly  represented  the  actual 
properties. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  tangible  assetB? — A.  The  tangible  aasetB;  and  what  you 
might  call  the  good  will  would  oe  represented  largely  by  the  common  sto<-k;  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  water.  The  earning  power  of  that  com|>any  might  be  very 
considerable.  Here  is  a  company  that  might  have  small  tangible  assete,  but  by 
superior  enterprise  it  has  built  up  a  very  large  and  very  profitable  business,  while 
another  company  might  have  large  assets,  but  by  reason  of  w^ant  of  proper  enter- 

Brise  or  want  of  proper  location  or  something,  would  not  be  able  to  show  anything 
ke  the  earnings  that  the  former  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhullips.  )  Would  these  vendors  have  been  willing  to  take  $27,400,000 
in  cash  for  the  properties? — A.  Some  of  them  might  and  some  of  them  might  not  The 
fact  undoubte<ily  was  taken  into  consideration  by  some  of  these  vendore  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  the  preferred  stock  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  cash  subscri  oers,  and  would  be  able  to  get  a  portion  of  the  common  stock  with 
it.  That  was  undoubtedly  what  caused  many  of  them  finally  to  agree  to  come  down 
to  the  prices  at  which  they  were  bought. 

Q.  Then  the  public  who  bought  one  share  of  common  practically  had  a  bonus  for 
taking  the  preferred? — A.  In  return  for  the  money  that  went  into  it,  70  per  cent  in 
common  stock  was  offered,  and  100  per  cent  in  preferred. 

Q.  One  himdred  per  cent  of  preferred  and  70  per  cent  of  common  as  a  bonus? — 
A.  Yes. 

VALUES  ON    WHICH   THE   ISSUE   OF  COMMON   STOCK    WAS   BASED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  the  case  of  the  smelting  and  refining  business  are  there 
many  patents  owned  and  used  by  the  companies,  or  is  there  anjrthing  in  the  nature 
of  trade-marka,  or  in  the  nature  of  processes,  that  is  reckoned  in  with  good  will? — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  patents  owned  by  these  various  vendor  companies;  at 
least  I  have  been  so  advised,  and  I  suppose  they  own  them.  There  are  various 
methods  of  treating  ores  that  are  specialties  with  certain  of  these  concerns,  and  the 
reputation,  which  you  might  call  good  will,  while  not  being  a  trade-mark,  was  a  very 
valuable  asset.  For  instance,  take  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelting  concern,  which 
had  a  very  large  business  all  over  the  mining  r^ons.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ore  is  shipped  to  be  accounted  for  according  to  the  amount  of  the  metal  that  is  taken 
out  of  it.  They  had  a  very  high  reputation  all  through  the  West  for  the  most  hon- 
orable dealing  and  accounting  to  the  mine  or  producer  of  the  ore,  and  for  bringing 
in  a  more  satisfactory  return  than  any  other  concern.  This  reputation  had  grown 
all  over  the  western  states  until  this  concern  had  grown  to  be  enormous,  and  m  the 
various  mining  camps  where  there  were  other  buyers  they  would  get  the  preference. 
For  instance,  in  certain  mining  camps  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  other  buyers 
to  obtain  ores.  Of  course,  where  they  went  into  the  market  and  bought  on  the 
analysis  it  would  be  a  different  proposition.  The  maii  that  would  pay  the  most 
would  get  the  business. 

Q.  In  this  good  will,  then,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  which  you  have  just 
spoken,  there  were  included,  also,  special  processes  and  the  right  to  use  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  the  patents;  they  were  all  accounted  for  by  the  common  stock? — 
A.  Yes;  every  asset  the  company  had  was  taken  over. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the  valuation. — A.  Yes;  that 
would  not  be  tangible. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  in  estimating  the  preferred  stock  issued?  That  was 
all  included  in  the  common  stock? — A.  Yes. 

PAY   OF  THE   PROMOTER   OR    UNDERWRITER  SYNDICATE. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary  in  the  later  companies  to  pay  to  the  promoter  or  to  the 
underwriting  syndicate  a  specific  lump  sum  or  a  specinc  percentage — 5  per  cent,  10 
per  cent,  whatever  it  mignt  be — for  their  pay,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
expenses  should  be  covered  otherwise? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  done  both 
ways.  In  getting  together  an  organization  of  that  kind  you  find  a  lot  of  people  that 
claim  to  have  been  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  organization,  who  swarm  around  the 
great  combination  like  flies  around  a  sugar  barrel,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  things  comfortable  for  everybody  and  to  settle  up  with  them,  and  you  settle 
up  with  one  man  for  so  much  money,  and  you  settle  with  another  man  for  so  much 
stock,  and  you  get  along  with  them  the  best  you  can. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  underwriting  or  banking 
company. — A.  I  have  never  known  any  case  where  the  bankers  were  paid  any 
money  or  any  specific  amount.    They  take  over  a  given  percentage  of  the  stock  and 
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then  settle  op  the  claimfl  of  promotera  and  other  people  the  beet  they  can.  They 
also  settle  with  the  lawyers,  and  perhaps  have  to  pay  them  a  verv  Uu^  amount  in 
cash.  Whatever  stock  is  1^  alter  these  aoooonts  have  been  settlea  they  appropriate 
for  their  own  charges. 

EXTENT  OF  MONOPOLY  OONTBOL  POSBBBED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  SMELTING   AND  BEPININO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  this  case  of  the  American  Smeltins  and  Refining  Company, 
can  you  tell  os  what  percentage  of  that  business  is  controlled  by  the  company,  or 
was  at  the  time  it  was  oiganised? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  peroentaoe.  It  was 
practically  all  of  the  smelting  industry  of  the  country  except  that  controlled  by  the 
Guggenheims.  My  impression  is  that,  leaving  out  the  Mexican  interest  of  the  Gug- 
gei^eims  and  counting  their  two  smelters  on  this  side  of  the  line,  it  would  amount 
to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  smelting  business  of  the  country. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposed  consolidation  with  the  Gusgenheims,  if  it  were  carried 
through,  would  mean  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  misinees  of  the  country? — A. 
Yee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  this  constitute  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  the 
United  States  now,  or  nearly  so? — A.  With  the  Guggenheims'  it  would.  Well,  there 
may  be  small  concerns  that  we  do  not  know  much  about,  doin^  a  small  business  for  a 
few  local  men  here  and  there,  but  the  laiige  commercial  smelting  business  would  be 
all  included. 

Q.  Has  this  company  raised  the  price  of  smelting  since  it  has  been  organized? — A. 
That  I  could  not  answer. 

natube  of  industry  carried  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  this  new  smelting  company  cover  any  business  aside 
from  smeltinff  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals? — A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  their  business 
ia  silver  and  ^ad.  Incidentally,  many  ores  will  produce  some  gold  and  some  copper. 
In  the  smelting  operation  of  course  they  expect  to  save  all  the  metal  in  the  ore. 

Q.  It  covers  zinc  and  copper  smelting  also? — A.  I  do  not  think  verv  much  zinc 
but  some  copper,  only  sucn  as  is  incident  to  the  extraction  of  silver  and  lead.  Those 
are  the  two  larae  products  of  the  company  and  others  are  by-products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  that  silver  and  lead  are  the  only  ores 
which  you  handle?  Do  you  not  also  handle  ore  from  which  gold  comes? — A.  Oh, 
yee;  the  laigest  production  is  of  silver  and  lead,  and  then  comes  gold.  They  do  not 
smelt  copper,  but  they  smelt  all  the  gold  ore. 

Q.  But  1  mean  you  would  not  call  the  smelting  of  gold  a  by-product? — A.  No; 
that  is  where  perliaps  I  made  a  mistake.  Copper  would  be,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
any  other  metals  that  would  be  saved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  the  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  buy  the  ore,  or 
does  it  do  its  business  of  smelting  and  refining  on  commission? — A.  I  believe  they 
do  it  in  both  ways. 

HOW  the  product  is  hold. 

Q.  This  company  through  its  own  officers  practically  controls  the  smelting  and 
refining  business,  I  suppose;  now  about  the  seiling  of  the  product,  is  that  conducted 
by  the  company  itself  or  through  an  agent? — A.  Well,  I  understand  that  they  have 
sold  through  an  agency. 

Q.  What  was  the  agencv? — A.  I  can  not  pwQ  you  the  name  at  this  moment — ^it  has 
slipped  my  memory.  I  think  it  is  the  Umted  States  Selling  Agency;  but  I  am  not 
qmtesure. 

Q.  The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  was  whether  you  had  knowledge  regarding  the 
relation  of  this  smelting  company  to  this  selling  company,  as  to  whether  the  one 
company  controls  the  stock  of  the  other,  or  whether  tnere  is  a  common  ownership 
of  aJaige  share  of  the  stock  by  men  who  are  interested  in  both? — ^A.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  about  that. 

Q.  You  know  the  statements  made  in  the  papers? — A.  Yes. 

method   followed    in   the   organization    of   the   AMERICAN    MILLING   COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  there  any  <lifference  that  is  worth  noting  between  the  methods  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  American  Milling  Company,  which  you  spoke  of  and  that  of 
the  Smelting  and  Refining  Company?— A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  two  followed 
the  same  course. 
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Q.  1  notice  that  lately  there  has  been  considerable  of  a  reorganization  or  a  change 
in  the  management  of  the  Milling  Company.  Can  yon  tell  us  how  that  came 
about? — A.  Yes,  I  could  tell  you  alx>ut  it,  but  1  would  rather  not.  I  have  my  views 
about  it  It  would  be  only  an  e^preeeion  of  opinion.  I  have  no  connection  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Perhaps  }yu  could  tell  why  you  would  rather  not? — A.  I  prefer  not  to.  It  would 
be  an  expression  of  opinion  which  is  founded  laigely  on  hearsay,  and  might  be 
wrong. 

Q.  i>o  you  recall  whether  in  this  reoiganization  there  has  been  any  material  cutting 
down  of  the  capital  stock? — A.  Of  the  American  Milling  Company?    I  think  not. 

ATrrruDE  of  mink  ownxrs  toward  the  American  milling  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  general  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  mine  owners  in  regard  to  the  smelting  service  since  this  com- 
pany was  organized? — A.  I  do  not  I  have  never  heard  any.  So  far  as  I  know  its 
operations  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  them.  i 

Q.  As  satisfactory  as  when  it  was  managed  by  individuals? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  j 

any  knowledge. 

Q.  Ip  it  your  iudfftnent  that  the  mine  owners  were  benefited  by  this  consolida- 
tion?— A.  I  should  think  they  would  be,  although  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  i 
the  mining  business.  I 

anticipated  boonomies  leading  to  the  cx>mbination. 

Q.  When  there  were  individual  smelters  would  they  not  pay  higher  prices  fre- 
(^uently  and  take  a  less  per  cent  in  order  to  obtain  certain  ores,  than  this  organizsr 
tion  would?  The  organization,  perhaps,  grew  very  largely  out  of  the  competition  of 
the  individual  smelters  with  each  other,  did  it  not? — A.  It  g^w  out  of  competition, 
but  that  competition  was  worked  in  this  way:  The  smelters  in  Montana  would  have 
to  put  their  ore  buyers  into  the  markets,  into  the  producing  regions  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  buy  their  ores,  ship  them  (KX),  800,  or  1,000  miles  to  get  them  to  a  Montana 
smelter.  The  smelters  of  Utah  had  buyers  in  Montana  and  in  Colorado  and  in  every 
other  district  buying  and  shipping  these  ores  these  long  distances  at  very  high  rates 
of  freight;  and  so  with  the  Colorado  smelters.  I  remember  that  it  was  estimated 
that  the  difference  in  freight  alone  which  would  result  from  the  combination  of 
these  various  interests,  so  that  the  Montana  smelters  would  purchase  the  ores  of  Mon- 
tana and  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  Montana  to  the  other  points,  and  so  likewise 
with  Utah  and  Colorado,  would  be  over  $5,000,000  per  annum.  | 

Q.  Was  that  advantage  obtained  wholly  by  this  new  company,  or  would  part  of  it 
go  to  the  owners  of  orer— A.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  company  not  to  | 

reduce  the  amount  they  were  to  pay  for  ore.     On  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  price  i 

they  could  pay  for  the  ore  the  more  mines  would  be  operatea,  and  the  more  of  the  ■ 

raw  material  tney  would  be  able  to  get.  Therefore  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  reduce  the  amount  it  paid  for  the  ore, 
but  it  was  possible  to  save  this  enormous  amount  that  it  paid  out  for  transportation,  I 

from  which  no  one  received  any  benefit  but  the  railroad  company. 

the   relation   EX18TIN(J    between    the   AMERICAN    SMELTING    AND    REFINING    COMPANY 

AND   ITti  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  smelting  company  has  ever  had  any  serious  trouble 
with  its  employees  through  strikes? — A.  There  have  been  1  or  2  strikes,  I  believe. 
One  was  precipitated  shortly  after  the  organization,  and  lasted  several  months. 

Q.  In  Colorado? — A.  In  the  Colorado  mines  or  smelters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  the  smelting  company  shut  down  some  of 
its  plants  where  these  strikes  were  and  transferred  the  business  to  the  others. — A. 
I  understand  that  they  did. 

Q.  To  undertake  to  bring  pressure  on  the  workmen  in  that  way  and  be  enabled  to 
resist  their  demands? — A.  They  8imj>ly  suspended  operations,  and  that  suspended 
operations  in  the  mines  in  that  vicinity;  but  in  districts  where  there  was  no  strike 
they  continued  their  business.  It  was  not  necessarily  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  .smelters  at  Denver  were  sus- 
ixjiided,  the  ort»  from  Cripple  Creek  went  to  Omaha  and  other  points,  and  there  was 
no  8UHi)en8ion  of  mines  there? — A.  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  You  said  the  mines  were  suspended  in  that  vicinity.  Is  that  so?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  ore  went  to  Omaiia  and  other  places? — A.  I  understotxl  that  there  was 
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mat  diflBatiflfaction  among  the  prodaoera  of  ore  because  of  the  smelteiv  being  Hliut 
aown.  There  was  great  antagonism  between  the  laborers  employed  in  the  mines 
and  the  laborers  employed  in  the  smelters,  because  the  former  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce ore  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  smelted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  Do  you  recall  what  the  outcome  of  the  strike  in  the  West 
wa^  Do  you  think  the  laboring  men  got  their  demands?— A.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  houtl  just  the  determination  of  it.    I  was  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  actively  engaged  in  the  management? — A.  No;  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  it 

DIVIDENDS  PAID. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  to  the  itiiu mission  the 
amount  of  dividend  that  has  been  paid  by  this  consolidated  company? — A.  Yes;  it 
has  paid  7  per  cent 

Q.  On  both  common  and  preferred? — A.  No;  7  per  cent  only  on  the  preferred; 
there  have  been  no  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  surplus  laid  aside  after  paying  the  7  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred?— A.  (Witness  refers  to  paper. )  The  annual  statement  would  indicate  tnat. 
The  net  earnings,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president,  for  the  year  en<ling  Octo- 
ber 31,  1900,  exoeeded  |4,S)0,000,  and  the  dividends  on  tne  preferred  stock  for  that 
period  amounted  to  a  little  over  $2,000,000. 

Q.  Then  the  company  only  declared  about  half  of  its  net  earnings  in  dividends? — 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  remainder  go  into  the  surplus,  or  into  betterments  or  improvements? — 
A.  I  think  into  additional  working  capital. 

THE  OBOANIZATION   OF  THE  PITTSBURG   CX>AL  COUPASY, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  take  up,  please,  the  question  of  organization  and 
management  of  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  of  which  you  spoke.  Give  us,  as  best 
you  can,  the  reasons  for  bringing  that  together,  and  the  general  form  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.  ]  The  amount  of  properties  taken  over  and  tlie  various  States 
in  which  they  are  located. — A.  The  Pittsburg  district  is  a  consumer  of  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  annum.  There  were  about  140  different  properties  so 
situated  as  to  be  aooessible  to  railroads.  Competition  between  the  proprietors  of  these 
properties  had  gradually  reduced  the  price  of^coal  to  a  point  which  was  in  most  cases 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  agreements 
between  the  various  proprietors  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  that  would  be  remu- 
nerative to  the  owners,  but  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  Consumers  of  coal 
were  importuned  by  a  laige  number  of  salesmen  for  these  various  concerns  and  dic- 
tated the  price.  Various  consultations  had  been  held  by  the  leading  interests,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  making  the  business  reasonably 
profitable  would  be  to  combine  them  into  one  concern.  This  was  done  in  the  year 
1899,  after  prolonged  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  these  properties  were  all  pur- 
chased by  tne  Pittsbuig  Coal  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  titles  to  the  properties  and  the  real  estate,  however, 
were  lodged  in  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
idl  the  stock  of  which  was  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  The  amount  of 
capital  issued  was  $32,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $32,000,000 
common  stock.  The  new  company  began  operations  in  a  most  fortunate  time,  when 
the  demand  for  coal  at  once — or  shortly  after  its  org^mization— exceeded  the  supply, 
and  its  success  during  the  first  year  of  its  oiiganization  was  most  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  was  this  preferred  and  common  stock  distributed? — A.  The  coinpany  was 
organized  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Retiniiig  (Jompany, 
and  witJi  like  percentages  of  common  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred  to  syndicate 
subscribers? — A.  Not  the  same  amount  of  common  and  preferred — $32,000,000 — but 
70  ner  cent  of  common  went  with  the  preferred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  each  subscriber  got  with  his  preferred  stock  70  per 
cent  common  as  a  bonusff^A.  Yes;  70  per  cent.  I  understana  that  the  entire  trade 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  although  they  pay  more  for  their 
coal.  There  is  a  stable  price;  there  is  an  ample  8U])ply.  Instead  of  a  Hinall  pro- 
ducer, who,  in  cai«e  his  cars  were  detaine<l  in  transport,  would  leave  liis  customer 
high  and  liry  for  want  of  coal,  this  coni-eru,  with  an  immense  amount  of  coal  flow- 
ing over  every  railroail,  can  always  divert  troal  and  supply  its  customers.  Nothing? 
c*ould  induce  the  trade,  I  understand,  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  dealing  with 
1 40  different  small  concerns. 
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PBOPERTIBB  CX)NTBOLLED   BY  THE  PITTBBUBO  COAL  OOMPANY. 

Q.  Where  are  these  140  properties  located? — A.  All  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  None  in  Virginia  or  Ohio? — ^A.  Not  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Does  this  orsanization  include  practi(«lly  all  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  that  part  of  the  Stated— A.  All  except  those  that  are  owned  by  what  is 
known  as  the  river  combination — the  combination  of  coal  mines  situated  along  those 
rivers,  whose  business  is  principallv  the  mining  of  coal  and  placing  it  on  barges  to  be 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Miasissippi. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Monongahela  River  Ck)al  Company? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anv  working  agreements  with  them  in  reference  to  territory? — 
A.  Welly  I  understana  that  sucn  coal  as  can  be  loaded  on  cars  from  any  of  tneir 
mines  is  handled  by  the  Pittsbuig  Coal  Company.  It  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
their  business.  The  bulk  of  their  business  is  river  business.  But  some  mines  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  load  coal  on  cars,  and  some  arrangement  existe  betw^een 
the  two  companies  by  which  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  sells,  for  account  of  that 
company,  its  coal  that  can  be  loaded  on  the  cars. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  property  in  coal  mines^  what  other  properties  are  owned  by 
this  company?— A.  They  own  docks  and  loadmg  and  unloading  facilities  at  Various 
ports  on  the  lakes — ^at  Fairport,  Erie,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  these  properties  for  distributing  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  railroads? — A.  Tney  own  a  railroad  at  Duluth,  the  North- 
western Coal  Railway,  which  owns  quite  a  considerable  mileage  of  railroad  in  the 
Pittsburg  district. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  in  reference  to  that,  whether  the  railway  companies  of  that 
district  were  euch  large  owners  in  this  company  or  in  the  company  tnat  owns  rail- 
ways there,  that  the  owners %nd  the  Pittsbuix  Coal  Company  were  practically  one; 
you  say  that  they  own  some  railroads? — A.  Tney  own  some  railway  lines  that  are 
mere  branches  of  larger  railroads. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  were  taken  over  largely,  were  they  not,  with  the 
coal  properties  of  these  interests? — A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  spoke  also  of  the  railway  that  they  own  in  the  upper 
lake  region.  Do  they  have  any  manufacturing  or  other  interests  up  there? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  Purely  a  distributing  interest? — A.  That  is  a  connecting  railway  that  connects 
all  the  railways  that  go  into  Duluth  and  Sunerior  City,  I  believe. 

Q.  Simply  a  distributing  property?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  can  you  state  about  what  per  cent  they  own  of  the 
coking  coal,  Connellsville,  and  so  on?— A.  They  own  very  little  of  the  coking  coal. 
Some  of  those  properties  run  uj)  into  the  coking  coal  district,  but  the  Connellsville 
district  lies  to  tne  south  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  district. 

Q.  The  Carnegie  coal  interests  do  not  come  into  it  at  all? — A.  The  Carnegie's  cok- 
ing interest  does  not.  The  Cam^e  people  own  the  Frick  Coke  and  Coal  Company, 
and  some  interests  up  the  river  in  the  Connellsville  region,  but  they  are  large  buyers 
of  coal  from  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company. 

PRICE  OF  coal  HINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  price  of  coal  has  been  generally  advanced  since  this 
company  was  formed  in  the  PittsDui^  district? — A.  It  has  been  generally  advanced 
all  over  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  company  is  getting  better  prices  than  others  that 
are  working  independently? — A.  Precisely  the  same,  I  imagine. 

Q.  In  controlling  any  given  markets  where  they  can  get  a  larger  price  for  it? — A. 
I  think  these  lai^r  contracts  are  taken  below  the  regular  rates  that  other  districts 
charge,  because  the  company  is  in  a  position  to  handle  any  sized  contract.  I  remem- 
ber LEist  winter  it  was  shipping  the  New  York  Central  aJone  6,500  tons  per  day. 
There  was  nobody  else  in  the  country  that  could  do  it.  Nobody  could  keep  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  running  except  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company;  and  with  such 
a  lai^  mass  of  coal  going  to  one  particular  cuwtomer,  of  course,  they  could  afford  to 
make  that  price  prol)ably  less  than  any  Hinaller  prcKhicer  wonl(l  be  willing  to 
furnish  it. 

COMPETITION    ENCX)UNTEREI)   HY   THE    PITTHBITRO    tX>AL  COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  they  largely  control  the  lake  demand  for  coal? — A.  I  think  about  6,000,000 
tons  go  up  the  lakes. 
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Q.  From  the  PitteburK  company?  Do  you  know  liow  niu<!)i  iC(»eH  uj)  the  lakfH  from 
other  companieB? — A.  That  is  the  great  balk  of  it 

Q.  They  practically,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  that  trade? — ^A.  Well,  tliere  if*  some 
oompe^tion  from  southern  Ohio  and  from  West  Vii^ia  that  reaches  the  lakes  and 
various  ports/ but  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  given  the  prefer- 
ence bv  most  consumers. 

Q.  Quite  a  large  amount,  I  believe,  in  Virginia  is  of  the  name  (character  of  ttttA? — 
A.  There  may  be  some. 

BABNINM8  SINCB  THR  COXflOLIDATION. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  dividends  that  have  been  declared  by  this  com- 
pany since  it  was  organized? — A.  It  has  paid  a  leguhir  divi<lend  on  its  preferred 
stock. 

Q.  Of  what  amount? — ^A.  Seven  per  cent 

Q.  Has  it  paid  any  on  the  common  stock?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  put  away  for  surplus  or  for  betterments  or  work- 
ing capital? — ^A.  They  have  expenaed,  I  know,  since  the  organization,  something 
over  $3,000^000  in  acquiring  adoitional  coal  lands. 

Q.  That  IS,  out  of  earning^ — A.  That  has  come  out  of  earnings,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  net  earnings  have  been — what  they  have  declared  in 
dividends  and  put  into  betterments  and  purchaseei? — ^A.  The  net  earnings  for  last 
year  were  between  $4,500,000  and  $6,000,000.    I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amomit 

RELATIONS    EZIfiTINO   BETWBKN    THK    HrmBUBO   COAh    CX>MPANy    AND   THE    RAILWAYS  IT 

EMPLOYS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  then,  we  will  go  back  again  to  the  question  I  asked 
before  r^i^arding  the  community  of  interest  between  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company 
and  the  railwavs  over  which  it  carries  its  product  from  the  mines.  The  question 
was  as  to  whether  there  is  any  material  community  of  interest,  either  through  own- 
ership of  the  stock  by  the  railways  or  the  ownership  of  the  railway  stock  by  the 
mines  or  by  the  coal  company?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  community  of 
interest. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  larger  roads,  not  the  small  feeders  that  they  own. — A.  As 
to  the  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  community  of  interest  between 
the  two — that  is,  in  ownership.  Of  course  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  because 
the  Pittsbui^g  Coal  Company  is  the  largest  freight  producer  in  the  world,  and  to  that 
extent  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads  and  the  company, 
because  it  is  their  laisest  customer. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because  in  the  case  of  anthracite  coal  there 
is  often  an  ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  road. — A.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
the  Pittsburg  district. 

attitude   op   organized   labor  toward   the   CiONSOLIDATION. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  I  would  like  to  ask  how  far  the  organization  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  coinpames  affects  the  labor  employed  by  the  company. — A.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  combination.  I  was 
afraid  of  that  when  we  were  considering  the  question  of  consolidating  the  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  were 
fully  alive  to  the  advanta^  of  dealing  with  one  concern  rather  than  with  140. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
the  Pittsbuiv  Coal  Company  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  oiganized  labor? — 
A.  We  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Prefer  to  do  it?— A.  Prefer  to  do  it. 

THE  SLIDIN<i    SCALE   OP   WAGES. 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  me  if  the  laborer  has  received  a  part  of  the  advanced  price  at 
which  coal  has  been  sold?  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  laboi^ — A. 
That  is  adjusted  on  a  scale. 

Q.  Sliding  scale? — A.  On  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  iniherB  participate  in  any  advance 
in  coal.  The  arrangement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Association  and  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  entirelv  satisftictory.  We  have  got  on  in  the  most  har- 
monious way;  there  is  not  the  sligbteet  friction  or  the  slightest  trouble. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  you  think  that  is  the  better  way  of 
adjusting  the  matter?— A.  I  oertamly  do. 
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Q.  Tills  sliding  scale  you  speak  of  starts  from  a  minimum? — A.  Tliere  is  a  uiinimum. 

Q.  ^o  that  if  the  price  goes  below  a  certain  point  that  minimum  is  not  affecteil? — 
A.  The  minimum  is  not  affected.  It  gives  the  miner  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  for 
his  work,  and  if  the  company  by  reason  of  a  more  favorable  market  is  able  to  make 
a  larger  profit,  then  the  miner  gets  his  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  as  that  in  connection  with  the  American  Smelts 
ing  Company,  is  there? — ^A.  Wot  that  1  know  of.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the 
remtions  are' between  the  laborers  and  that  company. 

LARGK   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  ORGANIZED   LABOR. 

Q.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  you  may  be  willing  and  able  to  express  an 
opinion.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fear  that  exists  among  labor  leaders  that 
possibly  this  consolidation  of  a  laive  interest  all  under  one  management,  unless  that 
management  is  conducted  on  the  Broad  and  humane  principles  that  you  have  just 
expressed  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  would  maKe  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  men  to  obtain  justice  in  any  particular  if  the  combination 
renised  to  treat  with  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organization.  Have  you  any  expression 
to  make  on  that  subject? — A.  Well;  I  think  the  most  enlightened  management  of 
industrial  organizations  to-day  admit  the  ru;ht  of  labor  to  protect  itself  by  combina- 
tions. It  is  the  only  weapon  the  laborer  has.  He  has  just  as  mudi  right  to  com- 
bine as  we  have  the  right  to  combine  these  properties,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  the  organization,  and  the  manager  of  an  industrial  corporation  who 
would  decline  to  listen  to  his  employees  ought  to  seek  other  employment.  If  I  owned 
the  property,  he  would.    That  is  my  view  of  it 

EXTENT   OK    MONOPOLY    CONTROli   POSSESSED   BY   THE  PITTSBURG    COAL   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  or  does  not  the  Pittsbuiig  Coal  Company  own  a  suflfi- 
ciently  large  per  cent  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  to  give  it  a  practical  monopoly,  barring 
the  river  trade  of  which  you  spoke? — A.  It  has  aimed  to  acquire  the  control  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  district  It  is  not  a  monopoly  exactly.  There  are 
properties  not  owned  by  the  company,  but  there  are  very  few  producmg  properties 
that  are  not  owned  b^  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  could  an  mdependent  company  with  reasonable  capital,  say  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000,  and  with  the  necessary  land  in  the  Pittsburg  field,  compete  successfully 
with  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Company? — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  could  if  they  owned  the 
coal  land;  to  the  extent  that  tney  could  produce  coal  they  could  find  a  market  for  it 
in  these  times.  When,  however,  the  market  is  glutted  with  coal,  when  we  reach 
our  next  period  of  depression,  they  would  possibly  be  at  some  disadvantage,  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  handle  very  large  contracts.  A  coal  property,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully operated,  must  be  run  all  the  time  up  to  its  capacity.  The  large  concern 
that  is  able  to  take  large  contracts  can  always  so  manage  its  business  as  to  keep  its 
mines  all  running  and  furnish  its  labor  with  employment  all  the  time,  because,  if 
the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply,  certain  operations  are  closed  down  entirely 
and  the  balance  of  them  nm  continuously.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
concern  to  be  able  to  handle  all  the  very  laive  contracts  and  thus  keep  its  operations 
continuously  going.  I  am  interested  in  coal  in  the  New  River  district  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  we  have  no  combination,  but  we  manage  to  go  on  and  get  a  very  good 
price  for  coal,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  quite  diflScult  to  get  capital  to  go  into  the  Pitts- 
burg fiela  with  a  view  to  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  as  it  is  now 
organized? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

THE   QUKSTION    AS  TO   THE   DANGER   OP    AN    EXCESSIVE  PRICE  OF  COAL. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  have  any  apprehension  that  they  have  such  a  laiige  control 
that  they  would  ask  an  unreasonable  price  for  it? — A.  Well,  no;  I  think  that  would 
be  very  unwise. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  the  power  to  do  that  if  the  others  feared  to  compete  with 
them? — A.  They  probably  would  for  a  time  be  able  to  maintain  a  price  above  what 
would  be  reasonable,  but  in  the  end  it  would  correct  itself;  it  would  stimulate  the 
opening  of  mines  on  lands  they  did  not  own.  If  they  raised  the  price  to  a  point 
where  the  freight  could  be  paid  into  the  district  from  other  districts,  it  would  bring 
in  outside  coal;  so  that  it  would  be  most  unwise,  and  no  intelligent  management 
would  think  of  it  for  a  moment 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  not  the  importation  of  Virginia  and  Ohio  coal  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  in  Pittsbuig? — A.  I  think  it  would. 
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Q.  With  plenty  of  capitAl  in  thoee  ccaI  difitrirtH  to  handlf  the  cdal,  if  the  market 
was  open  to  them  they  would  compete? — A.  Yefl;  I  should  think  there  would  he  no 
question  hut  that  would  act  as  a  regulator. 

Q.  Has  it  not  heen  stated  hefore  the  Coast  Association,  or  publicly  announced 
there,  that  the  Vii^nia  field  was  a  sort  of  catch-as-cateh-can  field  and  open  to  all? — 
A.  I  believe  that  is  the  reputation  they  have. 

Q.  That  is  the  rei)utation  over  in  New  River  and  elsewhere? — ^A.  Yen. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  immediate  opportunity  for  a  monopoly  in  the  Pittsburg  district? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  business  prudence  would  dictate  the  management  of 
these  combinations  in  such  a  way  that  tnere  should  not  l)e  an  undue  advance  to  the 
eonsamer,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
rc«ird  for  the  wages  paid  to  the  labored? — A.  If  I  correctly  understand  your  question, 
I  snould  sav  that  self-preservation  will  always  prevent  any  combination  from  putting 
the  price  of  its  products  to  a  point  that  will  invite  and  build  up  competition.  On  the 
contrary,  its  interest  is  in  constantly  keeping  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  The 
history  of  combinations  thus  far  in  this  country  shows  that  prices  have  have  been 
steadily  reduced  as  savings  were  effected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  point  to 
one  where  that  has  not  l^n  the  case. 

Q.  There  are  three  factors  in  these  industrial  c*ombinations — the  consumer,  the 
laborer,  and  the  combination  itself.  I  wish  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  all 
three  of  these  factors  should  not  be  carefully  considered  in  the  management  of  the 
combination. — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  otherwise  there  would  be  aroused  a  public  senti- 
ment against  them  that  would  find  some  means  if  not  exactly  of  destroying  them, 
certainly  of  controlling  them  to  a  great  extent. 

COAL  PITRCHA8RD   BY   TRB   MILLS  OF  THE   rNFTBD   STATBB  STBBL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Ck)mpany  furnish  coal  to  the  vari- 
ous mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  located  in  the  district?— A.  I  think 
to  every  one  of  them.  It  had  contracts  with  the  different  companies  that  have  gone 
into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Had  it  contracts  with  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Yes; 
this  company  fumishea  a  large  amount  of  coal  to  the  &imegie  Company,  the 
American  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  Wire  Company, 
and  all  the  concerns  with  plants  in  that  district. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Does  this  company  carry  on  any  coking  business  also? — A. 
Very  little;  there  is  a  small  output  of  coke  in  me  upper  end  of  its  district,  where 
some  of  the  projperties  that  were  purchased  owned  coking  plants,  but  it  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  busmess. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  in  the  coal 
business  only  to  the  extent  of  coking  their  coal? — A.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  think 
they  ship  a  pound  of  coal  or  mine  a  pound  for  shipment — I  mean  to  outside  interests. 
Their  mmes  undoubtedly  do  produce  some  coal  for  their  own  use.  They  are  not  a 
factor  in  the  trade. 

general  effect  of  (•ombinations  ox  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  imderstood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  the 
history  of  the  various  important  combinations  had  shown  mat  as  the  economies  of 
combination  were  effectea,  the  prices  steadily  lowered.  Would  you  be  able  to  say 
further  that  you  thought  the  prices  had  lowered  proportionately  to  the  economies 
effected^  or  in  your  judgment  has  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  selhng  price  been  on  the  whole  rather  increased  by  the  companies,  although 
there  has  been  an  absolute  lowering? — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  been  an 
absolute  lowering  of  price,  and  the  mai^gin  between  cost  and  selling  price  has  been 
reduced  in  certain  lines. 

Q.  Before  there  were  any  of  the  lai^r  combinations  effected  did  the  prices  of  the 
product  steadily  lower  with  improved  methods  of  production? — A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  that  absolute  lowering  of  prices  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
no  material  difference  between  the  conditions  existing  before  the  combinations  were 
made  and  since.  If  we  are  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  combination  itself  on  the 
price,  would  you  think  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  on  this  margin  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods  and  the  selling  price, 
rather  than  the  absolute  price? — A.  Probably  the  mai^gm  would  be  the  proper  way 
to  estimate  it,  if  I  correctly  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Could  you  answer  the  first  part  of  the  Question,  as  to  whether  in  your  judgment 
this  margin  has  be«i  lessened  by  the  comoinations,  or  whether  they  have  rather 
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t^^nded  to  increaae  that  margin? — A.  Where  the  cont  of  production  has  V)een  largely 
decreased  the  policy  of  the  nianagera  has  iimloubtedly  l>E«n  to  give  the  purchaser  as 
much  of  that  reduction  as  ]:x)8Bible,  leaving  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested;  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  reduce  this  cost,  the  consumers  have  tne  advantage  of  it. 
And  the  consumer  has  had  a  very  considerable  advantage  for  this  reason,  that  in  the 
case  of  production  where  goods  are  manufactured  by  a  laige  number  of  concerns,  there 
must  be  reckoned  into  tluit  cost  of  production  the  maintenance  of  the  large  number 
of  |)eople  who  must  look  to  these  various  businesses  not  only  for  a  fair  amount  on 
the  capital  invested,  but  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  friends;  all  that  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  profit.  Witn  these  large  combinations — ^take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company — ^there  were  approximately  140  different  organiza- 
tions for  the  production  of  coal  or  the  selling  of  coal  to  the  consumers,  and  this  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  a  laige  number  of  men.  Now  that  is  all  done  by  1  president,  1 
chairman,  1  general  manager,  I  superintendent  of  the  production,  1  superintendent 
of  sales,  with  employees  at  moderate  salaries  under  those  gentlemen,  instead  of  hav- 
ing 140  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  so  on,  representing  140 
different  companies.  Now,  this  company  simply  wants  7  per  cent  on  its  preferred 
stock,  and  whatever  it  can  earn  above  tnat  to  add  on  its  common  stock,  and  after 
that  its  interei<t  will  be  to  give  its  customers  the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

Q.  Your  judgment  then  would  be  practically  this,  that  the  savings  of  combina- 
tions should  be  and  are  properly  divided  between  the  combination  and  the  con- 
sumer; that  is,  the  combination  gets  a  rather  higher  return  on  its  capital  than  the 
individual  concern  probably  did  before,  but  the  savings  are  so  great  that  that  am  be 
still  be  done  and  effect  an  absolute  lowering  of  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  I  think 
so.  I  think  that  would  ordinarly  be  the  case.  Of  course  this  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany was  organized  just  at  the  time  when  there  came  an  unusual  demand  every- 
where and  tne  price  went  up.  The  price  in  the  Pittsburv  district  went  from  70 
cents  to  $1.25,  $1.30,  and  thereabouts,  and  you  could  not  l>egin  to  mine  the  coaX 
necessary  to  meet  the  market  even  at  those  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  time  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1899.  The 
company  was  oiiganized  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Q.  Did  an  increase  of  wages  have  something  to  do  with  this  increase  of  price  at 
that  time? — A.  As  the  price  went  up  wages  were  increased  according  to  the  slidine 
scale,  which  is  arrived  at  every  year  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Association  of  America.    They  control  that  district. 

THE   QUESTION    AS  TO  THE   DEBTRABILITY   OK    ABSOLUTE    MONOPOLIES. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large  if  any  one  great 
commodity  was  monopolized  and  the  price  fixed  by  a  Doard  of  direction? — A.  An 
absolute  monoply? 

Q.  An  absolute  monopoly? — A.  I  can  not  conceive  that  that  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Or  nearly  so? — A.  Probably  as  nearly  a  monopoly  as  there  is  in  the  country  is 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.     I  remember  when  oil  was  selling  at  25  cents  a  gallon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yes;  I  remember  when  crude  oil  sold  at  $1  a  gallon;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Standard  did  not  make  the  discoveries  of  oil,  and 
they  did  not  cheapen  it. — A.  That  is  true;  but  they  have  steadily  reduced  the  price. 
It  has  been  within  their  power,  should  they  have  seen  fit  to  do  so,  to  have  increased 
the  price  of  refined  oil. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  a  reasonable  profit  would  be  100  per  cent? — A.  AVell,  that 
is  a  little  excessive. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  PITTHBURf*  BREWING  COMPANY,  AND  THE  CLEVELAND  AND  SANDUSKY 

BREWING  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  one  or  two  other  combinations  with  which  you 
had  been  connected  that  were  quite  different  in  character  from  those  you  have  ifeen 
speaking  of— the  Pittsbuiv  Brewing  Company,  for  example.  Are  the  members  of 
tnat  company  limited  to  Pittsburg  and  the  immediate  vicinity?— A.  Pittsburg  and 
immediate  vicinitjr. 

Q.  The  same  thing  holds  with  reference  to  the  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing 
Company;  that  is  local? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  methods  of  organization  of  these  two  companies,  do  they  differ 
materially  from  those  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  Not  materially,  except  they  issued 
bonds  and  preferred  and  common  stock  in  both  cases. 
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KOI>NOMII«    KKKHfTED   BY  THB  TLEVBLANU  AND  HANDUHKY  BREWING   COMPANY. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  these  brewing  companies  expect  to  get  the  benefit  of  combina- 
tion? Are  there  any  material  savings  miade  by  them,  or  do  they  rely  mainly  upon 
tiie  leasenin^  of  competition? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  saving  in  the  running  of  a  number 
of  organizations.     For  instance,  in  Cleveland  instead  of  10  organisations  you  have  1. 

Q.  They  keep  the  separate  breweries  all  running? — A.  The  separate  breweries  are 
running,  but  wnere  before  a  brewery  down  in  the  east  end  of  Cleveland  was  obliged 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  deliver  l)eer  in  every  part  of  the  city  for  10 
or  15  or  20  miles  in  every  direction  now  the  operations  of  the  wagons  from  that 
brewery  are  confined  to  the  east  end,  and  ho  on  all  the  way  around  the  city.  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  delivery  enormously. 

Q.  Each  one  of  those  separate  breweries  had  its  own  brands  of  beer  before? — A. 
Each  one  had  its  own  brand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  brands  have  been  mostly  retained  under  the  com- 
bination?— A.  Yes;  to  some  extent  There  is  a  certain  class  of  custom  which  requires 
particular  brands,  but  the  ^reat  bulk  of  it  is  sold  under  the  general  name.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  business;  I  simply  financed  it.  But  they  educate  the  public 
up  to  using  their  brand  known  as  the  Cleveland-Sandusky — the  C.  <fc  S.  beer.  They 
have  signs  all  over  the  city,  and  that  means  beer  made  at  any  one  of  those  breweries. 

Q.  So  as  to  make  all  the  savings  possible? — A.  Yes. 

MBTHOD  OP   DBA  LI  NO    WITH   RBTAIL   SALOONS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  these  breweries  to  own  the  retail 
saloons  and  simply  hire  the  keepers  as  wage-earners,  or  do  they  sell  the  beer  out- 
right?— A.  They  sell  it  outright.  They  own  a  great  deal  of  the  real  estate  where  it  is 
sold. 

Q.  Simply  leasing  the  building? — A.  Leasing  the  building.  That  became  necen- 
sary  on  account  of  the  competition.  The  desirable  comers — saloons  where  beer  was 
dispensed — were  picked  up  by  one  and  another  and  there  was  a  keen  competition 
for  them.  Tlie  various  brewing  companies  had  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  that  kind  of  property.  The  combination  of  all  the  breweries  makes  that  unneces- 
sary and  outsiders  may  now  own  these  properties. 

CAPITAL   KBPRBSBNTBD   IN  THB   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknkbdy.  )  Did  you  represent  English  capitalists  in  making  this  com- 
bination of  breweriefi?— A.  No;  it  was  all  done  on  American  capital. 

Q.  Were  the  individual  breweries  owned  by  Americans  previous  to  the  combina- 
tion?— A.  All  of  them.  None  of  these  breweries  in  either  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  or 
Sandusky  were  owned  by  foreigners.  You  probablv  refer  to  certain  combinations 
and  purchases  of  breweries  miule  6  or  8  ^ears  ago  by  English  concerns.  None  of 
them  were  at  those  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Were  those  combinations  financed  largely  by  the  brewers 
themselves,  or  by  syndicates  of  outside  capital  called  in? — A.  I  should  say,  a.^  a  rule, 
the  brewers  toolc  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  The  rest  was  outside  subscription? — A.  Yes. 

METHOD  OP  ORGANIZING   THB   BROOKLYN    VNION   GAS  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  organizing  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  That  is  a 
business,  of  course,  that  is  entirelv  different  in  its  nature — a  natural  monopoly,  as 
they  say.  Does  that  make  any  dinerence  as  regards  the  method  of  financing  or  the 
form  of^oreanization? — A.  No  material  difference. 

Q.  IMd  me  question  of  franchise  enter  in  as  a  special  feature? — A.  In  that  case  the 
franchises  were  purchased  from  the  various  compiEmies.  There  were  7  companies  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  proper.  Each  of  the  companies  was  bought  with  all  the  rights, 
privil^es,  and  franchises. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  issuing  of  stock  and  bonds,  will  you  briefiy  outline  that? 
Were  there  bonds  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Union?— A.  Yes;  $15,000,000 
of  bonds. 

Q.  And  the  different  kinds  of  stock?— A.  There  was  only  one  kind— f  16,000,000  of 
common  stock. 

Q.  In  this  case  were  the  bonds  supposed  to  represent  the  tangible  assets  or  more? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  schedule  of  assets  in  the  several  companies.  That  com- 
bination was  formed  in  this  way:  There  were  7  companies,  all  of  them  old  com- 
panies and  doing  business — some  of  them  since  gas  was  first  introduced  in  America. 
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Kac'h  (iHgiiially  had  a  limiUHl  territory,  and  by  agreement  aiiion>;  themselves  each 
was  confined  to  its  own  territory.  Various  wars  had  broken  out  and  they  had 
broken  over  tlie  line  and  invaded  each  other's  territory  to  some  extent.  Nearly  all 
of  these  companies  had  been  very  prosperous.  Some  had  been  paving  dividends  for 
years  and  yeare,  and  some  at  a  very  hiffh  rate.  To  brins  about  that  consolidation, 
we  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  these  stocks  From  the  owners.  We  were 
nearly  a  year  accumulating  two-tnirds  of  the  stock  of  each  one  of  those  companies 
wherever  we  could  buy  it.  Many  of  them  were  not  listed,  and  the  stocks  were  held 
as  an  investment  by  estates,  in  small  lots  as  a  rule.  For  some  of  the  stocks  we  had 
to  pay  $400  and  $500.  I  do  not  remember  paying  any  more  than  $450  for  other  than 
this  one.  When  we  had  acquired  two-thirds  in  each  of  the  companies,  we  made  an 
agreement  for  the  organization  of  another  company,  called  the  Brooklyn  Union  Com- 
pany, to  take  these  over  at  a  consideration  which,  perhaps,  had  more  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  properties  to  us  than  to  their  value. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  would  include  the  franchises,  privil^^es,  and  everything? — A. 
Here  was  a  stock  selling  in  the  market  at  $400  a  share.  It  could  not  be  bought  for 
any  less.  It  had  been  selling  at  a  high  point  for  years.  The  capitalization  was  very 
low.  Its  property  had  become  very  valuable.  It  had  a  laive  amount  of  real  estate. 
Its  franchises,  its  business,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  had  to  oe  taken  into  considera- 
tion; so  I  should  hardly  say  the  bonds  really  represented  or  had  any  relation  to  the 
tangible  property  in  a  case  like  that. 

BBNEFITH   ACCRlTINfi   Tt)  THE   PUBLIC    FROM   THR    BROOKLYN    UNION   GAS    CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  The  intention  was  rather  to  capitalize  it  at  such  a  figure  that  it  would  pay  div- 
idends after  paying  interest  on  the  bonds,  without  much  reference  to  the  values  in 
the  sense  of  tangible  assets? — A.  That  is  right.  And  in  that  case  I  would  like  to  say, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  that  we  became  by  that  operation  monopolists  so  far  as  the 
gas  business  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn  was  concerned,  and  we  were  intrenched 
as  w^e  are  to-day  in  that  position.  The  average  price  of  gas  by  these  various  com- 
panies when  we  bought  them  was  $1.25  per  thousand,  and  we  voluntarily  entered 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  we  reduced  the  cost  somewhat^  and  have  been  reducing 
the  price  5  cents  per  year  until  now  it  is  $1.  There  is  a  case  in  point  where  a  mono]^ 
oly — an  absolute  monopoly  (well,  we  could  protect  ourselves  against  anything,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  another  company  to  get  into  the  city  of  Brooklyn);  where  a 
monopoly  was  able  to  reduce  the  cost  and  at  the  same  time  was  willing  to  pve  the 
consumers  the  benefit  of  it.  And  I  will  say  that  our  relations  with  the  public  are  of 
a  most  pleasant  character.  We  never  had  a  complaint.  We  send  out  nothing  but 
27-candlepower  gas,  and  they  used  to  get  20  and  22.  I  think  if  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn were  to  vote  on  the  question  they  would  say  they  get  better  gas  than  ever  before, 
and  would  unanimously  agree  to  continue  the  present  condition  rather  than  go  back 
to  the  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Did  the  legislature  of  New  York  take  any  action  at  all 
toward  reducing  the  price  of  gas  in  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  It  did  in  New  York, 
but  not  in  BrooKlyn. 

Q.  So  your  action  was  entirely  voluntary  and  not  caused  by  any  action  of  the  leg- 
islature?— A.  Yes. 

PROFITS   SINCE  THE   OONS^OLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  make  fully  as  large  a  profit  at  this  reduction  as  you 
did  when  you  were  selling  at  a  higher  price,  on  account  of  the  newer  processes  and 
of  manufacturing  more  cheaply? — A.  There  is  no  material  difference.  On  the  con- 
trary, oil  has  gone  up.  Oil  costs  to-day  half  a  cent  a  gallon  more  than  it  did  a  year 
ago,'  and  that  means  a  difference  of  2^  cents  on  the  cost  of  gas.  Gas  is  costing  us 
to-day  2^  cents  more  per  thousand  feet  than  it  did  last  year. 

Q.  How  was  oil  the  year  before? — A.  My  impression  is  it  went  up  about  the  same 
the  year  before.     Oil  has  been  advancing  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  About  3  years  ago  oil  was  higher,  and  last  year  it  was  lower,  and  this  year  it 
has  advanced  some,  but  now  it  has  dropped  again?— A.  We  do  not  find  much  of  a 
drop  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.     We  pay  about  the  same  price. 

QITK8TION   A«  TO  THE   DANGERS   ARISING    FROM    OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you,  speaking  generally,  recopiize  aiiy  dan^rs  to  the 
public  or  any  evils,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  in  the  industrial  combmationfif? — 
A.  I  can  not  see  any.     I  think  the  public  will  be  benefited  by  them. 

Q.  I  mean  the  question  to  cover  not  merely  what  might  be  done  if  they  were 
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wisely  ami  f<»nBervatively  inatui^tHl,  or  what  has  Ijeeii  dono  in  your  own  ca«s  but  1 
wished  to  ask  whether  there  had  been  found  in  individual'  cases  serious  evils, 
so  that  vou  might  think  it  desirable  for  the  state,  by  le^nslation  or  some  other  means, 
to  gnara  against  a  repetition  of  those  evils  in  the  case  ot  new  companies  that  may  lie 
formed.  Overcapitalization  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  evil  in  some  of  these 
organizations.  Do  you  think  your  experience  would  justify  that? — A.  Overcanital- 
ization  is  not  going  to  affect  the  earnings;  and  the  stockhoUler  and  the  public,  it  you 
please,  are  interested  in  earnings  rather  than  in  capital.  It  does  not  make  an^  dif- 
ference what  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is.  It  may  be  $100,000,000,  and  if  it  can 
only  earn  $2,000,000  it  can  earn  2  per  cent;  if  the  capital  stock  is  $10^000,000,  it 
might  earn  20  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  a  matter 
of  any  concern  to  the  public. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  desire  to  earn  dividends  on  a  hiffh  capitalization  lias 
any  influence  towanl  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  to  tlie  consumei? — A.  I 
should  say  not.  I  should  think  other  conditions  would  influence  the  price  rather 
than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  In  the  main  you  think  it  has  no  influence? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  the  managers 
of  every  company  will  earn  every  dollar  they  can.  if  they  can  do  it  (xynsistently  with 
their  own  preservation  and  with  the  interests  of  tneir  stockholders.  It  is  their  duty 
to  do  that.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  capitalization  is  too  high 
or  too  low.     I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  earning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.)  In  that  connei'tion  would  your  reasoning  hold  g(KKl  in  a 
case  where  the  combination  had  a  monopol y  th rough  patents  or  trade-marks?  Wou Id 
there  not  then  be  a  temptation  to  crowd  the  price  a  nttle  higher  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  Very  likely.    That  would  be  natural,  of  course. 

Q.  If  the  combination  had  public  franchises  that  gave  it  an  advantage,  and  there 
was  an  overcapitalization  of  stock,  the  public  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  that 
connection  also,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  might  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  capi- 
talization would  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Only  as  an  inducement  to  get  the  higher  price  from  the  consumer  in  order  to 
pay  dividends  on  that  overcapitalization? — A.  The  same  inducement  would  cause 
the  manager  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  his  business  whether  his  capital  was  one  or 
ten  million. 

Q.  But  a  20  per  cent  dividend  in  a  business  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  com- 
petition than  a  2  per  cent  dividend,  would  it  not? — A.  No;  not  necessarily.  I  think 
it  all  goes  back  to  the  question  of  what  they  earn  and  not  what  the  capitalization  is. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  company  that  may  he  capitalized  very  low — for  $500,000;  it 
is  earning  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  $40, 000, 000.  1 1  is  worth  approximately  $40, 000, 000, 
it  matters  not  what  its  capital  may  be.  The  capital,  as  I  look  at  it,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  earnings,  or  should  not  have  in  the  minds  of  anybody. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made,  however,  that  a  company  (without  specifying  any  particular 
company)  is  capitalized  for  its  full  earning  capacity  by  preferred  stock,  ana  then,  on 
a  mythical  assumption  of  good  will,  an  equal  amount  of  common  stock  is  issued, 
which  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  times  is  called  water;  that  thereby  an  injustice 
is  done  to  the  public  because  there  is  an  attempt  made,  or  it  is  a««umed  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made,  to  earn  upon  that  water  as  well  as  on  the  legitimate  issue  of 
stock.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that? — A.  I  do  not,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the  earnings  whether  the  company  had  a 
large  amount  of  water  in  its  stock  or  not.  Properly  managed,  that  }>usiness  will  pay 
so  much  money.  It  does  not  make  any  dinerence  whether  it  is  distributed  over 
$1,000,000  or  $10,000,000  of  stock. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  price  charged  the  consumer. — A.  The  manager's  earnings 
oome  from  the  difference  between  his  cost  and  what  he  char^  his  consumer.  He 
is  going  to  get  all  he  can,  but  he  must  be  careful,  because  if  he  raises  the  prii^  too  high, 
in  comes  competition.  To  keep  out  competition  he  must  reduce  his  price  and  keep 
the  maiigin  between  cost  and  selling  price  just  as  low  as  he  can.  Self-preservation 
compels  him  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask,  if  you  care  to  express  an  opinion,  how  far  this  recent  decision  of 
the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  New  Jersey  will  affect  the  alleged  overcapitaliza- 
tion in  the  future? — A.  I  ao  not  think  it  will  affect  it  at  all,  if  I  read  the  matter  cor- 
rectly in  the  newspapers,  for  the  reason  that  the  decision  expressly  leaves  out  of 
account  stock  issued.  As  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  the  issue  of  the  original 
stock  of  the  company^  it  is  issued  at  one  time  in  one  transaction.  It  is  t  hen  out  and  no 
court,  under  that  decision,  can  interfere  with  the  appraisement  of  the  property  that 
went  in  there.  It  is  only  when  you  come  to  issue  additional  stock  later  on  and 
begin  to  take  in  additional  properties,  that  the  court  can  interfere.  Here  is  a  com- 
pany in  existence,  with  a  lot  of  stockholders.    Any  stockholder  can  go  into  court  and 
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enjoin  the  taking  in  of  new  additional  property  at  a  proposed  price,  because  it  is 
excessive;  the  court  can  then  come  in  and  say  whether  the  action  of  the  directors  in 
determining  tliat  that  property  is  worth  that  amount  is  correct  or  not 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  all  the  companies  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  issue  stock 
enough  in  the  beginning? — A.  That  is  right. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION    AND  THE    INVEBTOB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olabkb.)  Since  many  more  people  than  ever  before  have  beootne 
investors  in  these  industrial  companies,  is  it  not  important  that  overcapitalization 
should  be  guarded  against  in  some  public  way? — A.  To  protect  the  investor? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  that  is  another  proposition.  I  think  that  to  protect  the  investor 
there  should  be  some  supervision  of  the  capitalization  of  the  company,  and  thene 
should  be  publicity  in  its  affairs  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
investor  or  the  stockholder  to  know  w^hat  his  company  is  doing;  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  would  permit  a  competitor  of  that  company  to  know  its  business.  If  ^ou 
can  draw  the  line  along  there  somewhere,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thiiur. 

Q.  Would  you  have  public  commissioners  of  corporations,  either  state  or  nattonju, 
to  have  a  supervision  over  the  limit  of  the  capital  stock? — ^A.  It  might  be  practicable 
to  have  some  check  upon  the  issue  of  stock. 

Q.  What  protection  is  there  now  to  the  ordinary  investor  against  acquiring  at  a 
high  price  Twhich  has  been  manipulated,  i>erha^)  property  which  will  soon  decline 
in  value? — A.  I  know  of  no  way  of  protecting  hmi.  Tnat  is  a  misfortune  that  every 
man  labors  under  in  this  world.  He  buys  a  horse  that  he  is  sure  is  sound  and  he 
subsequently  finds  that  he  has  a  splint,  and  instead  of  being  worth  $150  he  is  worth 
about  $40.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  you  can  protect  that  man  against 
making  that  kind  of  trade. 

Q.  He  can  protect  himself  by  a  suit  at  law;  but  is  it  not  different  in  this  case?  It 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  the  sanctions  which 
common  law  and  the  statutes  give  to  transactions  in  ordinary  personal  property  can 
not  be  applied  in  some  public  way  to  investors  in  the  stocbfs  of  corporations? — A^  1 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  absolutely  determine  the  value  of  the 
property  that  goes  into  a  corporation  for  a  given  amount  of  stock.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  a  certain  extent  an  estimated  value.  All  the  circumstances  that  surraond 
the  particular  case  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determinii^  that  value. 
If  a  public  official  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  stock  should  be  issued  for  a  particular  property,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he 
would  arrive  at  a  decision  of  that  question. 

SHOULD  THE   AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK    ISSUED   BE  IJMITBD? 

Q.  Some  people  think  it  is  unwise  to  Ijmit  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  any 
company.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  there  miffht 
be  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  limited.  Of  course,  the  subsequent  purchaser  of  that 
stock  can  not  himself,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a  determination  of  whether  it  is  properly 
capitalized.  On  the  other  himd,  if  you  allow  an  unlimited  issue  of  stock  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  properties  for  which  it  is  issued,  the  public  is  liable 
to  be  imi)osed  upon. 

Q.  The  main  object  of  a  limitation,  then,  is  the  protection  of  the  investing  pub- 
lic, you  think?7-A.  That  would  be  all,  I  should  think.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
limit  it.  It  would  have  to  be  under  some  state  jurisdiction.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  would  have  no  jurisdiction  in  that  kind  of  matter. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Phillips.  )  If  it  were  unlimited,  there  would  be  no  way  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  any  particular  share,  would  there? — A.  No  way  except  by  going  into 
the  question  of  the  assets  and  earning  power  of  the  company. 

Q.  Does  not  the  issuing  of  shares  imply  a  limitation  of  the  capitalization? — A.  It 
might  under  proper  supervision;  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Unless  there  is  some  public  supervision,  the  only  limitation 
that  is  made,  in  the  first  instance,  is  by  those  who  organize  the  company,  is  it  not, 
and  afterwards  the  value  is  put  upon  it  by  the  stock  market? — A.  That  is  right. 

THE    RELATION    OF    CAPITALIZATION   AND    DIVIDENDS    IN    THE  CASE    OF   A   COMPANY 
POSSESSING   A   PUBLIC  FRANCHISE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  between  capitalization  and  dividends  and  earnings.  You  would  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  thai  you  lay  down,  in  the  case  of  a  company 
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having  &  pablic  franchise,  the  price  of  whoee  product  may  be  fixed  by  legislation, 
as,  for  example,  a  gas  comiMUiy?  You  would  think  that  with  a  capitalization  on 
whkh  they  would  pay  a  dividend  of  say  90  per  cent,  there  would  be  more  danger  of 
having  the  price  lowered  arbitrarily  by  legulation  than  to  have  that  capitalization 
so  increased  that  the  dividends  paid  would  be  only  5  or  6  per  cent?— A.  On  the  sur- 
face it  would,  of  course,  look  as  though  30  per  cent  was  an  excessive  dividend.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  investigation  might  show  tnat  the  properties  owned  by  this  company 
had  so  advanced  in  a  long  course  of  years  that  its  capitalization  was  away  below 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  a  30  per  cent  dividend  was  no  more  than  a  fair 
dividend  on  its  actual  value  of  property. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  such  a  company,  however,  there  is,  of  cours(%  a  g^ood  deal  of 
monopolistic  power  intrusted  bjr  the  franchise,  so  that  a  30  per  cent  dividend  might 
perhaps  be  considered  an  excessive  earning  on  account  of  the  higher  price  which  the 
oompan  V  was  able  to  fix.  In  that  case  would,  in  your  judgment,  a  legislature  be 
more  likely  to  reduce  arbitrarily  the  price  than  if  the  stock  were  double  or  treble. 
80  that  the  dividends  on  the  face  of  them  would  be  more  reasonable? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would. 

Q.  So  the  case  of  a  public  franchise  company  might  l)e  something  of  an  exit^ption 
to  your  general  rule? — A.  It  might  be  different 

KFFBCTB  OF  INDinfriUAL  COMBINATIONS  ON  TUK  BALANCE  OFTKAOK  AND  FINANCIAI.  CRI8KS. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  KsNMBDT. )  People  championing  the  industrial  and  railroad  combina- 
tions claim  that  the  raUroad  combinations  and  the  industrial  combinations  are  able 
to  do  two  things:  They  effect  such  economies  and  savings  in  transportation  and  manu- 
hict^uing  that  they  are  very  important  factors  in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  this  country;  and  the  other  claim  is  that  they  are  able  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction so  even  with  the  demand  that  there  is  no  overproduction,  and  thereby  tney 
are  able  to  avert  panics  and  financial  crises.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  opinions  on  these  two  points  tiiat  you  would  care  to  give  to  the  Commission? — 
A.  I  nave  no  doubt  that  both  the  propositions  stated  by  you  are  well  founded,  if  I 
correctly  understand  them.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
just  orgaiiized.  That  oiganization  became  an  absolute  necessit^^  under  the  situation 
confronting  Mr.  Morgan.  Here  was  the  Carnegie  Company,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  a  so-called  trust  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  a  mere  copartnership;  and  if  you  are 
going  to  legislate  about  corporations  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  into  copartnerships 
too.    Here  this  company  dominated  the  steel  situation.    It  was  threatening  to  invade 


the  territory  of  all  the  other  steel  concerns  and  bring  about  a  general  demoralization 
of  prices,  and  undoubtedly  an  overproduction,  which  would  have  thrown  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable  period,  and  would  have  brought  about 
in  the  end  a  devastating  and  destructive  panic.  Seeing  that  situation,  Mr.  Morgan 
stepped  to  the  front  and  devised  a  system  by  which  practically  the  entire  st^^l  busi- 
ness of  the  country  could  be  brought  under  control,  and  whereby  the  dangers  that 
confronted  the  country  could  be  averted;  and  that  company,  if  it  is  vinsely  managed, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  will  prove  to  be  a  regulator.  It  will  sell  its  products  at 
as  low  a  profit  as  it  is  possible  for  any  concern  to  do,  because  it  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  any  small  concern  that  can  compete  with  it.  It  own  interests  will 
force  it  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  lK>th  the  public 
and  the  jieople  who  purchase  and  consume  its  products.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  case  very  much  in  point  in  connection  with  your  question,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
of  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country  that  that  combination  was  formed  when  and 
as  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  combinations,  being  able  to  regulate  or  control  pro- 
duction, will  have  a  great  influence  in  averting  panics  such  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  idea  is  and  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  have 
brought  about  these  combinations? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

IB   THB  MAINTBNANCK  OK  EXCBSSIVB  PRICES  PREVENTED  BY  COM  PETITION? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as 
having  a  practical  monopoly  and  bem^  thereby  enabled  to  regulate  prices  and  to 
prevent  competition.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  for  any  great  corporation  to  have  the 
power  to  hn  prices? — A.  You  are  protected  against  any  undue  maintenance  of  prices. 
Its  own  future  depends  upon  keeping  priit^  at  a  p<jint  that  will  not  stimulate  com- 
petition.    It  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  control  the  raw  material.     You  can 
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not  monopolize  that  This  country  has  so  many  deposits  of  all  the  elements  for 
making  iron  that  the  company's  own  preservation — ^monopoly  though  it  may  be  to 
a  certain  extent,  although  it  is  not  a  monopoly  as  a  matter  of  fact — would  keep  prices 
down  to  the  level  necessary  for  earning  a  nur  amount  of  money  on  the  amount 
invested. 

Q.  Has  it  been  true  of  any  corporation,  Arm,  or  individual,  when  it  had  control  of 
the  whole  market,  that  it  did  not  extort  or  ask  too  high  prices?  Doesn't  the  history 
of  the  world  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  any  individual  or  corporation  with  abso- 
lute power  to  fix  pricee^ — A.  If  they  had  complete  control  of  the  raw  material,  if  it 
was  mipo&sible,  for  example,  for  anybody  else  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  or 
steel  in  this  country,  then,  possibly,  a  monopoly  of  that  sort  might  be  dangerous; 
but  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bias  not  such  a  control,  as  you  and  I  can 
go  into  the  iron  and  steel  business,  because  there  is  plenty  of  raw  material  we  can 
purchase,  the  fact  that  this  oiganization  has  been  organized  is  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  monopoly.  It  can  not  bd,  although  it  is  so  dominating 
that  its  prices  will  control  prices  of  steel  in  this  countiy. 

Q.  Would  any  small  amount  of  capital,  however,  attempt  to  compete  with  such  a 
large  concern  with  any  hopes  of  success?  Could  not  the  laige  concom  follow  into 
any  given  market  and  undersell  in  that  market  while  recouping  in  other  markets? — 
A.  Yes,  possibly. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  large  trust«i  or  combinations  of 
capital? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  get  the  highest  price 
obtainable  for  products.  That  is  to  be  expected,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  large 
combination  is  necessarily  ^ing  to  keep  out  all  competition.  If  that  large  combinar 
tion  is  not  managed  wisely  it  will  build  up  around  it  a  lot  of  small  competitors,  each 
a  small  one,  but  each  controlled  by  men  who  have  their  spurs  to  win,  who  will  put 
their  entire  energy  into  that  business,  who  will  bring  their  personal  characteristics 
to  bear  on  customers,  and  they  will  find  a  place  to  sell  their  goods  even  in  competition 
with  a  big  monopoly.    There  will  never  1>b  a  monopolv  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  not  this  large  concern  go  into  that  particular  market  and  undersell  them 
there,  whereas  the  laive  concern  could  make  great  profit  where  they  had  no  compe- 
tition?— A.  If  they  did,  the  result  would  be  that  competition  would  spring  up  some- 
where else,  and  half  a  dozen  small  wolves  will  worry  a  bison  to  death. 

QUSSnON   AS  TO  THB  DBSIBABILrTY  OP  RBMBDIAL  LBGISLATION. 

Q.  Part  of  the  duty  of  this  Commission  is  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress 
and  the  different  states  upon  these  questions  we  are  considering.  From  your  experi- 
ence as  a  banker  and  promoter  of  these  large  industries,  have  you  any  recommenda- 
tions that  you  would  care  to  suggest  in  that  direction? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  in 
attempting  to  control  the  business  of  the  citizen  by  legislative  enactment.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unwise.  If,  as  time  goes  on,  you  reach  a  point  where  a  monopoly 
has  been  established,  then  take  that  question  up,  and  if  necessary  le^late  about  it, 
but  any  general  legislation  at  this  time  might  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  position 
this  country  is  taking  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  fact  certainly  ought  to  be 
considered  very  carefully  before  you  undertake  to  legislate  in  any  direction  or 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  citizen  in  pursuing  his  business,  the  manufacturing 
and  selling  of  the  products  of  this  country. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   INDUOTBIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  j^By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Have  you  considered  the  claim  that  the  way  to  attack 
this  gigantic  steel  combination  you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago  is  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
manufactured  steel  products?  Do  vou  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  proposi- 
tion?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  roost 
unwise  to  attempt  to  legislate  in  that  direction,  because  le^slation  in  that  direction 
means  the  destruction  ol  your  industries,  and  the  destruction  of  an  industry  in  this 
country  means,  in  my  judgment — I  am  a  very  high  protectionist  myself — ^m'eans  the 
building  up  of  the  business  of  some  other  country. 

Q.  Then  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say,  if  there  should  be  a  monopoly,  you  prefer  to 
have  an  American  monopoly  rather  than  a  British  monopoly? — A.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  l)elieve  it  would  be  i)Ofi8ible  to  remove  the  duties 
from  iron  and  steel  pnxlncts  without  opening  up  the  whole  tariff  question? — A.  I 
sliould  say  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTcnMAN.)  If  the  tariff  were  revised,  retluced,  or  abolished  on  iron 
and  steel  products,  would  not  the  recently  formed  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
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l>e  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  tiie  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  than  would 
trie  few  independent  corporations  existing  outside  of  that  steel  combination?— A.  Pos- 
sibly it  would. 

.  Q-  -Ajid  then  would  not  the  force  of  the  repeal  fall  more  crushingly  upon  these 
independent  operators  than  it  would  upon  the  steel  combination? — A.  I  should  think 
it  would. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  TAKIFF   AGITATION   UPON   BUSINESS. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Clakke.  )  What  general  effect  does  tariff  agitation  have  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country?— A.  Most  disastrous;  it  paralyzes  business  pendmg  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Q.  Doyouknowof  any  pressing  need  for  l^slation  in  that  direction?— A.  Idonot. 

Q.  Is  It  your  opinion  that  business  conditions  of  the  country  are  generally  safe 
and^und,  and  that  the  present  era  of  prosperity  may  be  continued  unless  politics 
interferes  with  it?— A.  I  see  no  reason  to  look  for  any  cessation  of  the  present  unex- 
ampled prosperity  in  the  immediate  future,  unless  there  should  be  some  attempt  by 
l^islation  to  interfere  with  the  general  proeress  of  the  country. 

(Testimony  closed.)  =»*--» 
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Wabhinqton,  D.  C,  April  10, 1901. 

TESTIKOVT  07  KR.  H.  W.  ORDfWOOD, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Cordage  Associaticn. 

ThecommiflBion  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  preeiding. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Grim  wood,  of  New  York  City,  acting  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Aasocia- 
tion,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  bein^  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  address,  Mr.  Grim  wood? — ^A.  46 
South  street,  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  present  time  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Cordage  Association? — 
A.  Under  the  nominal  secretary.     I  am  the  acting  secretary. 

Q.  Who  is  the  nominal  secretary?— A.  Mr.  W.  P.  WWtelock.  I  call  him  the 
nominal  secretarv  because  he  is  not  active. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordase  business  for  some  time? — ^A.  I  have 
been.  Some  years  ago  I  was  closely  engagea  in  it,  but  dropped  it  several  years  ago. 
I  have  been  in  the  line  ol  the  business  allthe  time,  but  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years — ^not  actively  engaged  in  any  particular  company  or  mill. 

Q.  Were  you  earlier  associated  with  the  cordage  combinations,  so  called? — A.  I  was 
an  employee  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and  when  they  foiled  then  I  was  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  when  they  foiled  I  was  an 
employee  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 

GENERAL  NATURE  OP  THE  OORDAOE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly,  in  your  own  way,  the  general  nature  of  the  cordage 
business  in  which  these  combinations  have  been  engaged? — A.  The  mercantile  and 
other  lines  of  business? 

Q.  Yes,  both  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business,  particularly  the  manu- 
facturing.— ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  businesB? — A.  To  manufacture  manila,  sisal,  New 
Zealand,  Russian,  Mauritius,  and  American  hemps— in  other  words,  fibers — ^into 
what  is  called  ropes,  cordage,  and  binding  twine — that  is  a  different  thing  from 
commercial  twines — ^and,  of  course,  the  distribution  of  that  product  throughout  the 
country. 

AMOUNT  OF   BINDING   TWINE  AND  CORDAGE   PRODUCED. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  combinations  been  manufacturers  of  binding  twine  as  well 
as  of  cordage  proper? — A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  value,  about  what  proportion  of  the  product  is  binder 
twine  and  what  cordage? — A.  It  varies  very  much.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  give 
the  value  because  the  prices  vary  so  largely,  but  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the 
country's  consumption  of  the  two  products. 

Q.  Very  well;  that  will  serve. — A.  I  can  not  i?ive  you  the  production  statistics  of 
the  various  mills,  becaune  they  are  not  published;  but  m^r  individual  estimate  is  that 
the  consumption  of  the  country  is  about  80,000  tons  of  binder  twine  and  60,000  tons 
of  rope  a  year.  Of  course  I  have  to  compile  that  estimate  from  various  sources;  it 
may  oe  nearly  correct  and  it  may  l>e  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  I  <lo  not  think 
it  iH  very  much  out  of  the  way. 
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M ABKVr  FOB  MANILA   AND  8I0AL  BOPK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  chief  market  for  the  rope?— A.  It  u  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  different  kinds  of  rope.  For  instance,  there  is  numila  rope 
and  sisal  rope.  The  other  ropes  are  of  leas  conseqaence.  We  do  not  pav  any  par- 
ticular  attention  to  them.  The  manila  rope  is  of  course  used  very  laigeiy  lor  marine 
purpoHes  all  along  the  seaboard  and  also  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Does  that  constitute  as  large  a  market  as  the  use  of  it  for  drilling  purposes  and 
boring  wells? — A.  Oh,  lai^er. 

Q.  A  good  deal  larger  than  for  all  the  salt  and  gas  and  oil  wells? — A.  I  think  so. 
I  do  not  know  what  proportion  this  use  for  drilling  requires,  but  I  should  say  it  is 
comparatively  small,  although  it  is  a  good  trade. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  What  ie  the  chief  use  for  sisal? — A.  The  sisal  is  not  used  for 
the  marine  to  anv  great  extent.  Once  in  a  while  it  may  be,  when  the  prices  are 
high,  but  not  much.  It  goes  into  the  South  and  West  and  is  used  for  hoist  ropes, 
and  there  is  a  laige  proportion  of  it  used  for  different  purposes,  on  railroads,  con- 
stmcting  buildings,  bmding,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  suppoee  tliat  the  supply  for  the  lake  and  ixjastwise  traffic  la  practically  all 
purchaseci  here  in  the  United  States.  Is  the  rope  for  the  international  ocean  traffic 
supplied  from  this  side  or  is  it  supplied  mainly  from  Europe? — A.  Both.  I  can  not 
tell  which  side  has  the  larger  share  of  the  traae.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  though: 
The  trade  very  much  prefers  the  American  rope. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  a  great  deal  of  foreign  rope  is  mixed.  It  has  not  the  stay- 
ing power  and  the  strength  and  reliability  of  the  American  rope.  That  is  the  way  it 
oaea  to  be.    I  suppoee  it  is  the  same  as  when  I  was  active  in  tne  busine8t<. 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPFTAL  BBUUIRKD  FOB  A  CORDAUE   PLA.NT. 

Q.  Does  the  manufacture  of  cordage  at  present  require  the  investment  of  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully? — ^A.  Yes;  a  compar- 
atively lai^  capita],  but  not,  of  course,  as  compared  with  steel  plants  and  mills  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  How  much  capital  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  required  to  establish  a  thorooghly 
equipped  and  successful  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage? — A.  Well,  it  would 
depend  on  the  si^e  of  the  piftnt,  of  course.  For  a  600-spindle  mill — ^that  is  a  pretty 
good-sized  mill — about  $500,000  would  be  required.  That  includes  the  land  and 
buildings  and  the  equipment  with  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  boilers  and  engines 
and  shiuting,  and  putting  the  plant  into  complete  working  order.  That  is  an  estimate 
which  I  would  say  represents  foirly  the  outlay,  and  the  working  capital  would  have 
to  be  in  addition. 

Q.  How  much  working  capital  would  be  required  in  addition  to  run  it  success- 
fully?—A.  I  should  say  probably  about  $250,000. 

DBSIBABLB  LOCATION   FOR  A   CORDAGE   PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  in  that  connection.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  business  which  makes  it  advisable  to  locate  the  plant  at  any 
particuliu-  place? — A.  Well,  yes;  but  those  particular  places  vary.  For  instance, 
some  places  have  special  advantages.  Now,  you  take  a  place  tliat  is  on  the  seaboara 
and  is  perhaps  a  little  outside  of  tne  ports,  but  is  at  a  pomt  where  land  is  very  cheap 
and  labor  is  cheap.  While  they  have  that  advantage,  at  the  same  time  they  have  to 
stand  a  certain  auditional  amount  of  transportation.  Of  course  the  ideal  place  for  a 
mill  is  one  where  you  can  have  the  water  and  the  railroad  right  at  your  duors^  so  that 
~  ou  do  not  have  to  do  anv  trucking  or  anything  of  that  nature.  You  can  receive  your 
jemp  practically  from  the  vessels  right  mto  your  mill  and  ship  it  by  rail  or  water 
wherever  you  want  to.  I  have  my  eyes  fixed  now  on  a  desirable  site  a  little  above 
New  York. 

LOCATION   OF  CHIEF  CORDAGE   PLANTS  OF  THE    I'XITED   }<TATh:«. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Where  are  the  leading  plants  in  this  country? — A.  The  leading 
ones  are  in  Boston,  in  Plymouth,  Mass. ,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York  City.  And 
there  is  one  down  in  Galveston  that  is  a  very  fair  plant,  but  it  is  not  working  now. 
Then  in  Chicago,  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  in  Peoria,  ana  then  there  are  some  smaller  ones 
Uiat  are  seattering.  There  are  two  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  in  the  Eastern 
cordage  business  we  never  pay  any  attention  to  them  because  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  western  coast,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  East  very  largely  confine  them- 
selves to  the  region  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  although  they  do  »ell  Home  in 
Califomia. 
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IMPROVEMENTS   IN   MBTROD8  OP  MANCFACTCRB — PATENTS  HAVE  EXPIRED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  inade  in  making  corda^,  any 
improvement  in  methods,  within  the  last  25  or  30  years? — A.  Oh,  yeei;  since  25 
years  ago  the  improvements  have  been  quite  rapid.  '  The  rope  to-day  is  made  by 
machinery,  which,  I  think,  has  all  been  invented  within  25  years. 

Q.  Are  there  any  processes  or  patents  that  are  peculiar  to  any  one  concern  that 
the  others  do  not  have? — A.  I  think  the  patents  have  all  run  out.  The  John  Good 
rope  machines  and  preparing  and  spinning  apparatus  were  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
and  I  think  they  were  the  best  invented. 

Q.  That  was  a  patent?— A.  That  was  a  patent,  but  I  think  it  expired  a  few  years 
ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  So  that  at  the  present  time  the  advantages  of  any  of  these 
larger  establishments  do  not  rest  particularly  upon  the  control  of  patented  machines 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  there  is  anything  I 
do  not  know  of  it. 

ADVANTAGES   AND   DISADVANTAGES  OF   LOCATION   IN   INTERIOR. 

Q.  I  notice  you  spoke  of  one  large  plant  in  the  interior  at  Peoria,  111. ;  what  are 
the  special  reasons  for  a  plant  at  Peoria? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  par- 
ticular reasons  except  that  the  people  are  located  there.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  special  advantage.  They  started  on  twine,  and  most  of  those  Western  mills  are 
twine  mills.  They  do  make  rope,  but  they  started  as  twine  mills,  and  that  is  their 
main  product  Of  course  they  are  right  there  in  the  country,  so  that  they  have 
the  aovantage  of  an  immediate  outlet  for  their  product,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  pay  their  additional  freights  on  the  raw  material. 

RAW    MATERL\L   AND   MACHINERY    USED   IN    HEMP   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Is  the  raw  material  for  binder  twine  the  same  substantially  as  for  cordage? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Thev  use  manila  hemp  also? — A.  Well,  they  use  it,  but  they  have  not  used 
very  mucn  of  it  for  the  last  year  or  two,  because  it  has  been  so  high. 

Q.  What  do  they  substitute  for  it? — A.  They  use  the  siaal  and  a  mixture.  Binder 
twine  consists  mainly  of  sisal,  the  pure  sisal;  but  they  have  a  mixture  of  sisal  and 
pure  manila,  and  it  practically  makes  the  binder  twine. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  in  those  factories  like  that  for  the  cordage  manufacture,  and 
can  the  cordage  manufacturer  make  binder  twine  and  the  manufacturer  of  binder 
twine  make  cordage? — A.  They  can  do  it  unless  the  mills  are  put  up  especially  as  twine 
mills.  All  of  the  rope  mills  are  supposed  to  make  binder  twine,  but  the  twine  mills 
can  not  make  the  rope  unless  they  have  the  machinery  for  it.  They  can  make  the 
yarn,  but  they  can  not  make  rope  unless  they  have  the  machinery. 

LABOR  CO«T  OF   HEMP   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  amount  of  capital  that  was  required  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
equipped  plant.  Is  the  element  of  hand  labor  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  or  are  they  manufacturea  chiefly  by  machinery? — 
A.  Chiefly  machinery. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  or  twine?  Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  a  ton  of  cordage,  w^hat  percenti^ 
of  the  value  of  that  would  be  represented  by  the  wages  of  the  laborers  ensfaged  in  its 
manufacture? — A.  That  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  estimate  with  me.  You  can  get 
that,  of  course,  from  the  practical  men  that  are  right  in  the  business,  and  know  just 
what  the  labor  cost  is.  Of  course,  it  varies  in  different  mills  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I 
should  say,  making  an  estimate,  that  the  labor  cost  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  cost. 

FLUCTUATIONS   IN   THE   PRICE  OF   HEMP. 

Q  And  what  would  you  give,  then,  as  a  fair  avera^  price  per  pound  for  cordage?— 
A.  Can  not  tell.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  price  of  hemp,  and  that  varies.  I 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  it.  For  instance,  during  the  last  three  years  the  fluctuations 
have  been  very  violent.  Manila  hemp  has  sold  dow^n  as  low  as  3i  cents  a  pound,  I 
think,  and  as  high  as  14 J  cents;  sisal  hemp  in  proportion.  Sisal  hemp  went  down 
one  time  su*  low  as  2J  cents  a  pound — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory — ^iiiul  up  as 
high  as  10  cents. 
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80UBCB  OP  TBI  HDCP  AUPPLY — AMERICAN   HEMP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PniLUPg.}  Where  10  thia  material,  thin  hemp,  obtained? — A.  Themanila 
comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  sisal  comes  from  Yucatan. 

Q.  Has  it  l)een  ascertained  that  the  Philippine  Islands  can  grow  it  lietter  than  any- 
where else? — A.  It  can  not  be  grown  anywhere  else,  I  understand.  This  iil)er  can 
be  grown  in  this  country  and  in  tropical  coontries,  but  it  has  not  any  strength.  It 
seems  to  require  that  volcanic  strata  or  soil  there  to  give  it  strength.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Q.  On  the  point  as  to  where  the  chief  places  were  to  get  this  material,  you  H|K)ke 
of  Manila  and  Yucatan,  I  believe? — A.  And  Mexico;  yes. 

Q.  Then  what  per  cent  of  the  various  material  thatentere  into  conlage  cumi>s  from 
this  country? — A.  Not  a  particle  of  manila  or  sisal.  A  little  siHal  also  comes  from  the 
Bahama  and  West  Indian  Islands. 

Q.  What  percentage  enters  into  cordase  from  abroad  compared  to  hemp  that  is 
raisied  at  home?'-A.  American  hemp  is  wnat  we  call  the  soft  fil:)er,  and  I  am  not  con- 
sidering that  at  all  in  connection  witn  the  cordage  trade.  It  is  a  comparatively  (small 
item. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Tki  these  lai^r  companies  make  a  product  at  all  from  Amer- 
ican hemp? — A.  Yes;  they  make  it,  but  it  is  so  small  an  item  that  they  do  not  {lay 
any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philuph.  )  The  larger  percent  that  is  use<l  is  importe<l  from  abroad? — 
A.  Almost  wholly. 

Q.  And  twine  the  same? — A.  Yes.  This  American  and  KusHian  hemp  does  not  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  relative  strength  of  ramie  and  hemp? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you.  We  have  never  used  ramie,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it  It  is  a  fine  and  a  weaker  fiber,  but  it  has  never  been  available  to  take  the  place 
of  manila  or  sisal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  in  mind  the  quantitv  of  manila  hemp  that  comes 
from  Manila  in  normal  years?— A.  The  average  supply  of  manila  hemp  coming  to 
this  country  for  the  last  tnree  years  is  44,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  a  lower  average  than  the  three  years  preceding 
on  account  of  the  wai? — A.  For  the  last  three  years — 1898,  1899,  1900 — tnere  were 
normally  870,000  bales  imported,  and  for  the  three  years  prenous  to  that — 1895, 1896, 
1897 — ^there  were  1,214,000  bales;  so  that  the  receipts  in  this  country  were  greater  in 
the  previous  three  years  than  they  were  for  the  last  three  years. 

probable  effect  of  a  hemp   factory   at  MANILA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcRMAN.)  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  a  cordage  factory  at  Manila?— A.  Well,  we  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  the  effect  of  that  would  be.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  price  of  labor  and 
what  they  could  do  there.  It  would  seem  from  past  experience  that  if  they  should 
put  a  factory  there  it  would  be  a  pretty  serious  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  without  the  tariff  on  the  product? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

PRBBENT  tariff  ON  CORDAGE— TARIFF  UNDER  m'kINLEY   AND   WILSON   ACFH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  on 
cordage?* — A.  I  think  it  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope.  Have  ^ou  the  tariff  there? 
I  am  not  quite  sure  in  regard  to  that.  [Consulting  book.]  I  will  have  to  answer  it 
from  this.  I  had  really  K)igotten  it  was  1  cent  a  pound.  I  was  thinking  it  was  half 
a  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  that  on? — A.  It  is  on  cables  and  cordage,  composed 
of  istle,  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of 
them,  1  cent  per  pound;  cables  and  corda^  made  of  hemp,  tarred  or  untarred,  2 
cents  pNer  pound.  That  has  to  do  with  Russian  hemp,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
comes  in  connection  with  what  you  were  asking  me  about  American  hemp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhail)  After  that  organization  of  the  National  Company  you 
came  under  another  tariff— the  M'Kinley  tariff.  That  was  how  much? — A.  That 
was  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  And  for  the  tarred?— A.  Three  cents. 

Q.  Was  the  duty  fixed  by  the  so-called  Wilson  tariff  ad  valorem  or  ppecific? — A. 
That  was  established  in  1894  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Q.  Is  binding  twine  on  the  free  nst? — A.  That  is  on  the  free  list. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  free  list,  however,  with  a  countervailing  duty  in  case  there  i.s  an 
export  duty  in  any  territory  that  it  is  exported  from?— A.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  case. 

1  See  pp.  136,  141, 150. 
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LOCATION  OF   I'LANTB  WITH   RBVKRENCB  TO  SAVING   IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  So,  in  re^rd  to  your  testimony  with  respect  to  the  western  manufacturers  of 
Peoria  and  Chica^  and  Xenia,  they  had  free  oinding  twine;  there  was  no  tariff  at 
ail  on  binding  twine  when  they  started,  and  the  only  difference  they  had  in  compe- 
tition with  you  in  the  East  was  the  cost  of  transportation? — A.  That  is  all.  They 
were  all  on  the  same  basis.  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  was  no  tariff  when  they 
were  formed,  for  I  think  that  the  Peoria  Cordage  Company  was  in  existence  anil 
manufacturing  binding  twine  before  the  Natioual  was.  We  were  all  on  the  same 
basis,  vou  understand.     It  is  only  a  question  of  local  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

Q.  And  that  lies  entirely  in  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  transportation  of  the  raw  material  from  the  port  of  the  United  States  to 
Peoria  and  then  the  transportation  from  Ptoria  to  the  point  of  consumption? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  it  Another  question  comes  up  in  regard  to  some  of  those  western 
towns,  in  bringing  their  sisal  hemp  up  the  Mississippi  River  direct  from  Mexico. 
There  might  ro  an  advantage  in  doing  that  instead  of  bringing  it  to  New  York  and 
then  around.  If  they  can  get  it,  for  instance,  to  St.  Louis  (and  by  the  way  there  is 
quite  a  goodndzed  mill  in  St.  Louis) — if  they  can  get  their  hemp  laid  down  in  St. 
Louis  as  cheaply  as  we  can  get  it  laid  down  in  New  York  they  have  the  advantage, 
because  they  nave  the  distributing  power;  they  are  right  there,  and  hence  gain  thiE 
freight  between  New  York  and  St  Louis. 

OBJECT  OF  TARIFF  ON  CORDAGE  AND  BINDING   TWINS. 

Q.  Would  you  call  the  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  cordage  a  protective  tariff  or 
simplv  a  revenue  tariff? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  nas  shown  itself  to  be  a  protective  tariff 
as  well  as  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  is  it  protective? — A.  It  keeps  the  foreign 
twine  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is,  your  tariff  was  put  there  to  protect  against  the  for- 
eign manu&u;turer^ — A.  That  is  as  1  understand  it;  just  the  same  as  protecting  other 
industries  at  that  time  through  the  protective  tariff. 

Q.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  population  the  fiber  going  into  the  binding 
twine,  or  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine,  was  made  free? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  would  it  or  not  he  an  advantage  to  our  citizens  gen- 
erally if  there  were  no  tariff  placed  on  the  raw  material? — A.  There  is  not  any;  there 
is  no  tariff  on  the  raw  material. 

RESULTS  OP  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   A   CORDAGE   FACTORY   AT  MANILA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Following  out  the  idea  of  the  question  1  asked  you  a  while 
ago,  it  a  factory  were  established  in  Manila  would  the  tariff  then  protect  the  United 
States  manufacture!^ — A.  I  should  say  it  would  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  are  just  at  present;  I  do  not 
know  as  it  is  decided. 

Q.  I  thought  you  might  have  taken  into  consideration  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  portion  of  territory  tributary  to  the  United  States? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  the  enect  it  might  have  on  your  industry  if  the  industry  was  transferred 
there? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  effect  would  be,  I  will  not  say  disastrous,  but  bad 
unquestionably,  unless  the  rate  of  wages  and  so  on  should  go  up  in  the  Philippines 
to  a  point  equal  to  the  wages  in  the  United  States.  It  could  not  help  but  be  bad. 
They  could  put  their  twine  in  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it  here,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  detrimental. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  finished  product  from  the  Philip- 
pines be  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  transportation  thence  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  ves,  if  not  a  little  more. 

Q.  That  is,  the  price  per  ton  would  be  the  same? — A.  It  probably  would  be  a  little 
more.   I  can  not  say  that  it  would  be;  that  is  a  supposition. 

Q.  Then  how  far  would  the  element  of  transportation  come  in  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States? — A.  If  it  were  on  an  even  basis  it  would  not  come 
in  at  all.  If  the  Manila  product  came  in  on  the  same  basis  as  the  raw  material  the 
result  would  be  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Q.  Then  it  would  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  cost  and  give  the  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer  at  Manila? — A.  If  the  transportation  was  higher  on  the  Manila  article, 
as  it  generally  is,  that,  of  course,  would  be  so  much  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  in  weight  would  be  lost  in  manufacturing  a 
ton  or  100  tons  of  manila  raw  material? — A.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  quality  of 
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hemp.  Take  the  fine  Krades  of  hemp  and  the  Iosb  would  be  comparatively  (uuall. 
In  the  lower  grades  of  hemp  it  is  larger,  becauae  they  contain  considerable  dirt  and 
must  be  pretty  thoroughly  prepajned.  In  the  caae  of  manila  the  Ion  would  perfaapfl  be 
abont  3  to  5  per  cent,  or  Homething  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  the  loss  in  weight  be  a  factor  in  tranaportation? — A.  No. 

CANADIAN    CORDAGB— CANADIAN    PLANTS    NOT    NOW    INCLUDBD    IN    AMBUCAN 

COMBINATION8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.  )  Is  there  much  Canadian  cordage  imported? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  rope  factories  in  Canada  that  work  in  connection  with  these  laiger 
American  combinations?  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  have  some  establiah- 
ments  in  Canada? — A.  They  controlled  those  at  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  at  present? — A.  No;  it  is  not.  No;  the 
Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  let  me  say  right  here,  is  a  competitive  company. 
It  is  just  like  a  single  company.  They  are  no  more  of  a  trust  or  of  a  com  bination  than 
any  of  the  other  mills,  excepting  that  they  have  more  mills;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  the^  at  the  present  time  have  anv  Canadian  milU? — A.  No;  not  as  I  under- 
stand.   I  thmk  they  nave  cut  loose  entirely. 

BODTBB  BY  WHICH   HBMP  IS  BBOUOHT  TO  THIS  COUNTRY — MANILA   8YNDICATK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  route  in  bringing  vour  hemp  here  from 
Manila? — ^A.  It  comes  in  two  ways.  It  comes  by  steamer,  and  in  that  case,  I  think, 
it  comes  by  the  Suez  Cuial  largely  to  England.  Some  of  it  comes  direct  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  deliveries  to  the  United  States  ha/e  been  very  light  iu  that 
way  of  late.  Just  now  the  situation  is  a  very  peculiar  one  over  there,  l)ec!ause  the 
hemp  all  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  and  some  China  houste. 

Q.  Is  this  syndicate  composed  largely  of  English,  Americans,  or  Grermans? — A. 
English,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q^  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Are  the  American  cordage  manufacturers  represented  at  all 
in  the  syndicate? — A.  I  think  not;  they  deal  witti  the  Chinese  houses  at  Hongkong 
and  BO  on. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  finish  your  answer  as  to  how  the  hemp  comes  here? — A.  Then, 
the  shipments  that  are  made  by  sail  come  around  the  Cape. 

Q.  All  water  transportation? — A.  Yes. 

PACIFIC  SLOPE  AS  A   REGION   FOR  CORDAGE   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country 
to  the  Au;ific  coast  and  the  poesibilitv  of  the  use  of  cheap  Asiatic  labor  there,*  the 
raw  material  coming  in  from  the  Pacific  slope,  would  the  difference  of  railroad  rates 
to  reach  the  markets  of  the  East,  coming  over  the  transeontinentai  roads,  overbalance 
the  cheaper  labor  and  nearer  raw  material  on  the  PlBk'ific  coast? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  would  be.  Of  course,  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  extent  of  that  labor, 
and  you  can  not  tell  until  you  know  what  that  labor  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  had  laige  hopes  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  establishing  (tordage 
manufacture  there? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  a  tall  advised. 

CONDITIONS  WHICH   LED  TO   FORMATION   OF  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Let  us  take  up  again  the  question  of  the  National  C^)rdage 
Comjpiny.     When  was  that  organizea? — A.  In  1887. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  reasons  that  led  to  the  organization  of  that  company? — A. 
Wdl,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  them.  You  must  remember  that  with  the  organiza- 
tion I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  the  company  m  any 
official  capacity  that  would  give  me  the  inside  motives  for  its  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  conditions  of  the  business  were? — A.  I  know  what  the 
conditions  of  the  business  were,  and  I  can  give  you  those,  but  I  can  only  give  them 
to  you  in  a  general  way — ^information  pick^  up  here  and  there,  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct;  that  is  all.  One  of  the  motives  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  company, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  that  they  could,  by  gradually  combining  all  these  mills,  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  They  could  also  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution;  that  would 
also  make  a  more  stable  hemp  market  and  consequently  a  more  stable  rope  market. 
If  they  controlled,  for  instance,  the  mills  of  the  country,  there  would  be  one  buyer 
of  hemp  instead  of  20  or  30.  Instead  of  competing  against  each  other  all  the  time 
and  pushing  the  price  up  and  up,  there  would  be  one  buyer,  and  that  would  result 
probably  in  a  finir  price;  at  any  rate,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  hemp  at  a  fair  price. 
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U-  (By  Mr.  PinLMiv. )  Did  the  com[>etition  of  the  comnanies  in  selling  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  forming  the  National? — A.  Undoubtealy. 

Q.  Was  the  chief  object  to  ^t  rid  of  the  competition  in  selling? — A.  That  was 
another  object.    As  I  said,  in  distiibutiug  the  goods  that  was  a  very  miportant  point 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  competitive  system? — A.  I  believe  in  ttie  competitive 
system;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  but  my  experience  in  the  rope  trade  has 
been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  the  competitive  system  there  has  been  very 
disastrous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  Was  the  competition  before  the  organization  of  the  National 
Conlage  Company  as  severe  as  it  is  to-day? — A.  No;  in  those  days  before  the  National 
Company  was  formed  the  manufacturers  had  an  understanding  with  each  other  by 
whicn  they  made  some  money. 

MANUPACTIIRERS   INCLUDED  IN   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY — OUTPUT  CONTROLLED. 

Q.  Was  the  intention  at  the  time  of  the  oi^ganization  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company  to  bring  nearly  all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  together? — A.  That  is  as 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  country  did  the  National  Cordage 
Company  eventually  control? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  proportion  of  the  output, 
but  they  had  a  great  many  of  the  mills,  and  they  had  one  or  two  very  strong  com- 
petitors whom  they  did  not  get  hold  of. 

Q.  The  John  Good  Cordage  Company? — A.  No;  they  had  an  arrangement  with 
them  bv  which  they  shut  up;  they  controlled  them  for  the  time  bein^  but  after- 
wards they  broke  loose.  But  the  rlymouth  Cordage  Company  and  the  Fitler  Cord- 
age Company  of  Philadelphia  were  two  prominent  concerns,  and  then  there  was  the 
Pearson  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located? — A.  That  was  in  Boston;  that  is  now  one  of  the 
Standard  companies,  but  those  three  they  never  acquired.  Whether  there  were 
others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Those  were  the  leading  ones  remaining  outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  definite  idea  as  to  tne  percentage  of  the  business  controlled 
by  the  National  Cordage  Company;  for  example,  whether  it  was  60  or  7b? — A.  No; 
I  have  not.    They  controlled  a  large  portion  ot  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

NATIONAL  COMPANY    DID   NOT  SECURE   ALL  OP   ITS  OBJECTS. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  doing  business  with  compara- 
tive success  did  they  succeed  in  steadying  or  controlling  tne  market  for  hemp^A. 
No;  not  altogether.  They  had  this  other  competition  and  they  were  all  of  them 
working  right  against  each  other. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  succeed  in  controlling  tlie  material? — A.  They 
never  got  to  that  point;  they  failed  before  they  reached  the  point  they  were  striv- 
ing for. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  making  any  substantial  economies  in  the  cost  of  selling? — 
A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

REASON    FOR  THE    FAILURE   OP  THE   NATIONAL   CORDAGE  CX)MPANY. 

Q.  This  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  about  what  time? — A.  In  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  any  information  that  seemed  to  you  satisfactory 
as  to  the  special  reasons  for  the  failure?* — A.  Only  what  is  before  the  public.  The 
com})any  evidently  did  not  have  money  enough  to  carry  the  scheme  through.  They 
had  purc'hased  a  great  many  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  they  did  not  make 
moneyenough  to  carry  the  plan  out  as  tney  intended. 

Q.  Were  there  any  serious  charges  made  at  the  time  with  reference  to  speculation 
in  the  stocks  of  the  company  as  a  caui^  of  its  failure? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that.  I 
heard  it  rumored  that  they  were  working  a  good  deal  in  the  stock  market,  but  I 
never  heard  that  in  the  light  in  which  yoU  put  it. 

Q.  Was  the  apparent  reason  for  the  failure  that  they  had  attempted  to  take  in 
more  mills  at  high  prices  than  the  state  of  the  market  would  justify?— A.  And  did 
not  have  means  to  do  it.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  shrinkage  in  stoc^ks  impair  the  credit  of  the 
company? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  real  reason  for  the  failure?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that  Of 
course  what  precipitated  the  matter  was  the  fact — perhaps  you  all  remember  it— 
that  they  proposed  to  issue,  I  think  it  was  two  million  and  a  half  preferred  stock. 
That  was  tne  straw  that  broke  the  company's  back. 

» See  pp.  1 30, 155. 
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Q.  The  coin|)auy  liatl  lont  pnhlir  faitli  and  rnMlit,  and  they  could  not  float  tlie 
stock? — A.  Yes;  antl  I  guetw  some  of  the  beara  on  the  stock  market  took  the  cue  and 
attacked  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.  )  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  business  itself  that 
tendea  to  precipitate  the  failure?  Wan  there  a  fall  in  the  price  of  hemp  when  they 
had  a  large  stock  on  hand,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Ye»;  1  think  so.  I  hardly 
like  to  go  on  record  about  that,  because  it  is  a  matter  about  which  my  memory  may 
be  at  fault;  but  my  idea  is  that  for  a  time  they  made  a  great  deal  of  money;  prices 
were  very  high.  Then  the  turn  came,  and  of  course  when  that  came  they  had  to 
anfier. 

BfiOBGANIZATION— THE   UNFTRD  STATES  AND  THE  STANDABD  OOMPANIEB. 

Q.  Perhaps  now  you  will  sketch  in  your  own  way,  rather  briefly,  the  change  from 
the  National  Cordage  Company  into  the  United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  then 
from  that_  into  the  Standard  Hope  and  Twine  Company,  so  far  as  they  are  the  same 

"  'i  reteren 


plants.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  speak  later  with  reference  to  your  own  association? — 
A.  The  National  Company  failed  in  1893.  They  immediately  went  to  work  to  reor- 
ganise the  company.  They  assessed  both  thejpreferred  and  common  stockholder, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  and  raised  about  $3,000,000,  and  formed  the  United  States 
Cordage  Company.  Now,  just  the  amount  of  securities  that  were  out  in  the  United 
States  Corda^  Company  I  do  not  recall.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  anyhow.  I 
think  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  was  in  existence  about  a  year,  perhaps  a 
little  more,  and  then  they  failed.  Then  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Standard  Kope 
and  Twine  Company  on  the  same  basis  of  an  assessment  against  the  stockholders, 
and  when  that  was  done  their  stock  was  scaled  down  from — I  think  their  common 
stock  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  into  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  was 
there  any  cutting  down  of  the  stock? — A.  I  think  not  I  think  there  was  simply  a 
change  of  the  form. 

Q.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  management? — A.  The  management  was  changed, 
I  think.  I  suppose  you  haye  the  information  all  there,  while  mine  is  simply  a  matr 
ter  of  memory. 

Q.  You  intended  to  run  on  the  same  basis  of  capitalization  as  before? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  was  not  cut  down. 

Q.  Was  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Company  from  substantially  the  same 
cause  as  that  of  the  National  Company? — A.  Yes;  from  trying  to  do  too  much  with- 
out enough  money  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  cut  down  their  capitalization? — A. 
They  reduced  their  capital  from  $20,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  That  is  where  their  cap- 
ital stock  stands  to-day.  They  had  $7,500^000  flrst-mort^age  bonds  which  they  put 
in  the  form  of  income  bonds,  not  drawing  mterest  unless  it  was  earned.  Then  they 
had  the  $3,000,000  raised  by  assessment,  and  they  put  that  into  flrst-mortgage  bondft— 
6  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

DISPOSAL  MADE  OF  SOME   PLANTS  BY  THE  STANDARD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Did  they  dispose  of  any  of  the  plants  or  did  they  keep  them  all? — A.  They  dis- 
posed of  quite  a  number  of  ttiem. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  they  reduced  the  capital? — A.  Well;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  they  disposed  of  plants  they  had  tlie  money  to  use? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
neyer  heard.  My  idea  was  that  they  thought  that  by  the  reduction  they  could  get 
down  to  some  reasonable  point  where  possibly  there  might  be  a  chance  to  pay  some- 
thing on  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Were  the  plants  they  still  owned  utilized  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  or  were  they  wrecked? — A.  Some  were  used  and  some  were  wrecked. 

Q.  In  selling,  did  they  pay  attention  to  that?  Did  they  fear  competition  in  selling 
them? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  eyidently  did  not  fear  it  in  some 
instances. 

STANDARD  COMPANY'S  SPINDLES    COMPARED  WITH    TOTAL  NUMBER  OF    SPINDLES   IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Suppose  we  take  the  present  situation  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company  under  its  last  reorganization.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  there 
is  a  yery  yigorous  competition  at  the  present  time  in  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  output  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company  has  now?  You  spoke  of  that  as  the  largest  concern? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
You  Know  these  things  are  all  estimated,  because  triere  are  no  returns  given.    There 
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is  not  a  manufacturer  who  ^ves  h'w  returns,  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  ia  doing. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  guess  at  it,  or  estimate  it  from  the  number  of  spindles  they  keep 
in  operation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  spindles  of  the  country  is  controlled  by 
the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company? — A.  I  can  guesB  at  it  and  come  verv  close 
to  it.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  active  spindles  and  not  the  total  spindles.  I  know 
about  how  many  c^indles  they  are  working,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  in  regard  to 
the  others.    They  are  working  about  1,800  spindles. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country? — A.  I 
calculate  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  about  11,000  spindles  in  use  or  ready  to 
start.    This  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— paying  no  attention  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

LEADING   CX)RDAGB   PLANTS   OP  THK  UNmD  STATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jrnrs.)  What  are  the  next  largest  establishments,  would  you  say, 
after  tne  Standard  Rope  and  Twine?— A.  The  next  larjpest  is  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Yes ;  put  it  for  the  present  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

Q.  And  the  next? — ^A.  The  McCormick  Harvester  Company.  They  will  be  the 
laraest  before  they  finish. 

Q.  Aretheymanufacturerschieflyof  cordaoeorof  bindingtwine? — A.  Binding  twine. 

Q.  Would  the  Pitler  Company  come  nex^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  put  these  four  as  the  leading  ones?— A.  There  are  others.  There  is 
the  Columbia  Cordage  Company,  which  will  come  rig[ht  along  with  them. 

Q.  I  judge  from  vrnat  you  say  that  at  the  present  time  no  one  of  these  companies 
has  over  20  per  cent  at  most  of  the  output  of  the  country? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Among  these  larger  companies  is  there  any  understanding  as  to  prices?  Is  the 
competition  a  real  and  active  one? — ^A.  It  is  a  real  competition.  There  is  no  binding 
agreement  to  maintain  any  price. 

CONDITION   OP  CORDAGE   BUSINESS — NO   PROFIT   IN    HRMP   MANUPACTURB. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cordage  business?  Is  it  successful  and  making 
money?— A.  The  money  made  in  the  cordi^  business  for  a  long  time  past  has  been 
made,  in  m]^  opinion,  entirely  by  speculating  in  hemp.^ 

Q.  Made  in  buying  hemp? — A.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  as  regards  the  manufacturing  business  proper,  that  there  is 
practically  no  money  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  time  for  several 
years  when  there  was  practically  a  margin  of  profit  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  goods. 

REASON    FOR    FORMATION  OP  THE  CORDAGE  MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  association? — A.  It  is  called  the  Cordage  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion >  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  the  association  is?  Tell  us  first  how 
it  happenea  to  be  gotten  up,  the  nature  of  it,  and  what  you  do. — ^A.  After  the  failure 
of  the  National  ODrdage  Companv  the  cordage  trade  was  in  a  verv  bad  condition, 
and  the  competition  among  manufacturers  be<^me  very  keen,  and  they  became  very 
much  separated  from  one  another.  The  competition  was  so  keen,  prices  so  low,  and 
business  so  poor  that  some  of  them  thought  it  was  about  time  to  get  together  and 
have  a  better  understanding  and  better  comradeship,  you  might  say,  than  existed. 
I  will  not  say  the  manufa^urers  were  unfriendly,  but  they  were  all  separated — 
there  was  no  community  or  feeling  of  fellowship.  So  this  association  came  about. 
The  manufacturers  came  toother  and  talked  over  matters  and  thought  that  some 
good  could  be  done  by  keepm^  a  little  closer  to  each  other,  and  so  they  formed  this 
association.  They  met  at  first  m  New  York  at  a  dinner  there;  then  they  formed  the 
association,  and  since  then  they  have  been  having  these  meetings,  not  at  a  stated 
time,  but  whenever  they  felt  called  upon  to  have  them — sometimes  at  long  intervals 
and  sometimes  short. 

NATURE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION — OFFICERS,    MEETINGS. 

Q.  What  officers  does  this  association  have?— A.  It  has  a  secretary. 

Q,  Is  there  any  constitution  or  by-laws?— -A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  some  of  the  cordage  manufacturers  think  they  would  like 
to  talk  with  the  others,  they  notify  the  secretary  that  they  would  like  to  nave  a  meet- 
ing?—A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

1  See  pp.  139, 164.  t  see  pp.  135, 148, 169. 
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Q.  Does  the  secretary  send  out  notices  at  his  discretion?— A.  Not  exai^tlv  that. 
He  sends  word  that  '*  So-and-so  would  like  to  have  a  meeting/'  and  asks  ''What  do 
you  think?" 

Q.  How  often  have  meetings  been  held? — A.  Very  irregularly.  They  have  run 
over  intervals  from  4  or  6  weeks  to  8  or  10  months. 

Qp  How  long  has  this  association  been  in  existence? — A.  About  three  yeani  this 
April. 

Q.  Do  the  nuuin^tnrers  probably  average  three  or  four  meetings  a  yeai? — A.  At 
a  rough  guess,  yes. 

QUnnONS  DIBCtnMKD  AT    MnriKGB  OP  THK   ASSOCIATION — AGRBKMBNTR  ON   PRICBB. 

Q.  At  these  meetings,  what  questions  are  discussed? — A.  Questions  of  general 
interest  to  the  trade,  the  general  outlook,  and  an^  questions  that  may  come  up,  any 
abuses  that  arise  which  might  be  corrected  by  united  action. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  yourself  at  most  of  the  meetingB(? — A.  Not  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  for  the  last  two  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  Suppose  you  specifv  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Give  some 
examples. — A.  They  talk  in  a  very  informal  way,  for  exainple:  *'  What  do  you  think 
of  hemp?"  ''Give  your  views  in  regard  to  hemp."  "What  is  it  going  to  be?" 
l%en  verv  often  some  special  subject  will  come  up.  Of  course  there  are  various 
things  talked  about — for  example,  guaranteeing  prices;  sometimes  that  has  crept  in, 
to  see  if  they  can  not  show  the  competitive  feature  of  the  businesB  to  be  demoralising 
enough  to  stop  it;  but  thev  do  not  always  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Have  the^  succeeded  in  getting  agreements  on  prices? — A.  Not  an  agreement 
to  maintain  pnoes.  It  has  bmi  customary  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  put  out  a  card  price.  Now  these  card  prices  have  been  issued  in  different 
ways;  they  are  not  uniform,  although  the  natural  result  is  uniform  as  far  as  the  trade 
is  concerned.  Some  put  them  higher  than  others,  but  provide  for  a  certain  discount. 
So  at  these  meetings  the  question  will  be  discussed.  One  will  say,  "I  am  going  to 
put  up  my  price."  Some  one  else  will  say  that  he  will  do  the  same  thing;  and  per- 
haps they  will  all  do  it— they  will  all  put  up  their  prices.  But  there  is  no  agreement 
to  lollow  those  prices.  They  simply  put  them  out;  and  if  they  can  get  them,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  they  won't 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PRiLLnre.)  Frequently  manufacturers  cut  under  those  prices? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Is  that  to  their  advantage? — A.  They  think  so,  but  generally  it  is  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  this  way:  The  supply  and  demand  determines  the  question;  but  by  a^^reeing 
upon  uniform  prices  in  this  way  it  stetdiee  mattera  a  little  and  prevents  this  irregu- 
larity all  over  the  country  as  feur  as  the  public  price  is  concerned. 

AKOTHBR  BXAMPLR  OF  TOPICS   DISTUSSSD— ARBFTRARY    FBATURER   IN   CX)NTRACT8. 

In  regard  to  giving  an  example  of  topics  discussed  I  was  going  to  say:  The  position 
of  ttie  hemp  market  for  the  last  two  or  three  year»— since  the  b^^inning  of  the  Philip- 
pine war— has  been  a  very  peculiar  one.  When  all  ports  were  closed  there  was  a 
great  scramble  for  hemp,  and  everybody  bought  all  the  hemp  obtainable — ^bought  all 
that  was  in  sight— and  that  is  where  they  made  money.  But  the  contracts  on  which 
hemp  is  sold  have  been,  as  far  as  any  Ic^  aspect  is  concerned,  very  arbitrary  and 
very  one-sided.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  legal  aspect  of  these  contracts  is  always 
enloroed,  because  it  is  not;  but  it  can  be  enforced,  and  the  association  has  taken  up 
that  matter— to  have  those  arbitrary  features  corrected. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  features  that  may  be  considered  arbitrary  in  those  con- 
tracts?— A.  Take  the  case  of  manila  hemp.  You  know  there  are  a  number  of  grades. 
The  standard  grade  is  what  you  generally  call  current  hemp,  and  the  different  qualities 
run  up  and  down  from  that.  The  next  higher  grade  is  good  current  A  year  ago 
good  current  was  sold  for  about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a*  pound  above 
the  price  of  current.  It  is  now  about  1  cent  a  pound  above  the  price  of  current 
They  have  rcudl^r  dropped  their  standard  of  quality;  current  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation,  owing  to  supply  and  demand.  Now,  I  buy,  for 
instanee,  1,000  bales  of  good  current  hemp.  Along  comes  the  cargo.  It  is  brought 
in  and  the  hemp  is  tendered  to  me  for  delivery.  There  may  be  a  Tittle  good  current 
in  it,  and  the  rest  of  it  may  be  current  I  am  tendered  that  current  hemp  at  an  allow- 
ance, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  to  prevent  my  being  forced  to  take  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  that  current;  I  want  good  current.  I  have  bought  that  hemp 
for  certain  purposes.  Of  course  we  are  usingboth  kinds  all  the  time — using  mixtures — 
but  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  want  that  nemp  for  a  certain  purpose.  I  have  all  the 
current  hemp  I  want;  but  if  I  am  in  a  pinch  I  have  to  take  that  current  at  an  allowance. 
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Again,  take  the  question  of  sisal  hemp.  That  hemp  averages  aliout  350  i)oun<l8  to 
the  bale.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  as  it  has  been  drawn,  that  I  know  of, 
to  prevent  their  delivering  a  very  heavy  bale  or  a  very  light  bale;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  when  the  market  has  advanced  and  I  am  getting  in  a  thousand 
bales  of  hemp,  instead  of  getting  350,000  pounds,  I  may  get  but  300,000  pounds.  In 
other  words,  they  are  short  bales.  Vice  versa,  when  the  market  is  low  and  I  am  get- 
ting in  some  hemp  on  which  I  am  stuck,  I  am  just  as  apt  to  get  500,000  pound!  an 
350,000  pounds.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  contracts.  Things  of 
that  kind  keep  coming  up.  That  is  a  good  example  of  matters  under  discussion  at 
thene  meetings. 

Q.  These  persons  that  control  the  hemp  market  are,  I  should  judge,  representa- 
tiveH  of  foreign  houses,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  manila  hemp  is  concerned.  Is  that 
true  of  the  sisal? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anj^  syndicate  that  controls  sisaL 

Q.  Has  vour  association  taken  up  questions  of  legislation  that  will  be  of  interest; 
the  tariff,  for  example? — A.  No. 

DIOTRIBUTION   OP   MANUFACTURED   PRODUCT  CHIEPLY   THROrOH   JOBBBB8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  means  of  distribution?  Is  it  the  custom  of 
the  trade  to  have  your  own  asents,  or  ao  you  sell  through  the  machine  men,  or  how? — 
A.  There  are  several  ways  of  distributing.  Some  concerns  have  their  branch  houses 
all  over  the  country  Tne  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company — or  rather  the  Union 
Selling  Company,  which  is  the  distributing  bureau  for  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine — 
has  branch  nouses  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  Then  the  theoretical  way 
of  distributing,  and  very  lai^eely  the  practical  way,  is  through  the  jobbers.  TbB 
manufacturers  sell  to  the  jobbers  ana  the  jobbers  distribute.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  variation,  because  certain  manufacturers  will  go  direct  to  the  small  trade; 
but  the  method  described  is  in  a  general  way  the  methoa  of  distribution. 

Q.  Is  there  usually  much  difference  between  your  card  scale  and  the  selling  price 
to  the  jobbei^ — A.  A  quarter  of  a  cent.  For  instance,  the  card  price  of  siaal  to-day 
is  8  cents — carload  lots,  7f  cents.    That  means  to  the  jobber. 

Q.  Does  the  jobber  take  care  of  all  credits,  or  is  it  usually  cash  on  sale  in  your 
trade? — A.  No;  it  is  senerally  on  60  days'  credit.  The  regular  times  are  60  days* 
credit,  or  Ij^  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days.  The  jobbers  have  the  privilege  as 
a  general  thing[  of  settling  either  way.  The  discount  of  1}  per  cent  means  9  per  cent 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  pretty  good  discount,  and  the  idea  is  to  mduce  them  to  ^e  the 
benefit  of  that,  if  they  have  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  through  jobbers? — A.  I  should  say  so,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  these  branch  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  quarter  of  a  cent  would  cover  bad  debts? — A.  Well,  it  is  a 
pretty  close  shave. 

Q.  There  is  no  inordinate  profit  between  the  jobber  or  distributer  and  the  manu- 
facturer?—A.  No;  it  is  down  so  fine  that,  as  I  said  before,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer 
is  concerned,  there  has  not  been  a  time  when  there  was,  nor  is  there  to-day,  a  mai^n 
between  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  goods.  I  do  not  mean  any  margin, 
but  a  profitable  margin. 

ABSENCE  OP   LABOR   DIPFICULTIE8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  known  of  any  labor  difficulties  between  these  laiger 
manufacturers  and  their  workingmen? — A.  No;  I  think  the  labor  question  has  b^n 
very  quiet.     If  there  have  been  any  difficulties,  I  have  not  heard  of  them. 

CHIEF   MOTIVES   LRADINO   TO   THE    FORMATION   OF   (X)RDAGR   (H>MBINATION8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  cordage 
companies  toward  consolidation  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition  and 
gettmg  larger  prices  for  the  goods?  Has  the  elimination  ol  competition  in  the  buying 
and  in  the  selling  b^n  the  chief  object  in  forming  these  comoines  heretofore? — A. 
That  id  my  understanding  of  it  Of  course,  they  were  formed  by  men  who  had  cer- 
tain objects  in  view.  I  understand  those  objects  have  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, to  minimize  the  competition  in  the  purchase  of  hemp,  to  minimize  also  the 
cost  of  distribution,  and  to  make  a  steadier  or  more  even  market — to  do  away  with 
this  active  competition  among  the  different  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  maxim  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade? — A.  Up  to  a 
certain  point;  ves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  IFarquhar.)  Is  ruinous  competition  the  life  of  trade? — A.  No;  rather 
itscuiBe. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philuph.  )  Can  yon  <lraw  a  (liHtiiictioii  between  a  ruinoiiH  coiupetition 
and  one  that  ia  not?— A.  Well,  voh;  I  can.  I  can  imagine  it,  and  I  think  I  have  neen 
it.  Take  a  comparatively  new  ousinees  in  which  there  is  very  little  competition  and 
the  profitfl  are  enormous.  Now,  just  the  minute  that  competition  reacnes  a  point 
where,  as  in  the  rope  trade,  the  capacity  for  producing  goods  is  anywhere  from  30  to 
50  jH^rcent  more  than  the  consumption,  then  I  say  it  in  dinastrous. 

Q.  Who  suffers  the  most,  the  community  or  the  men  engaged  in  the  particular 
industry? — ^A.  I  should  say  in  that  case  the  men  engaged  in  it  first,  and  the  employees 
next. 

RFPRCTR  OP  €X)HBINATIONS  ON   THE  GRNKRAL   PVBhlV, 

Q.  But  the  general  public  gets  goods  cheaper  when  there  is  a(;tive  competition 
thaii  when  all  the  concerns  are  combined  and  fix  their  own  price? — A.  1  do  not  know 
about  that  in  the  long  run.  In  a  very  active  and  very  fluctuating  market,  such  as  we 
have  had,  if  the  men  get  the  chance  they  are  going  to  put  the  screws  on;  but  of 
course  we  can  all  understand  that  the  greater  the  competition  the  greater  is  the 
desire  to  sell  goods  and  to  lower  the  price. 

Q.  When  an  v  trade  is  monopolized,  or  there  is  90  per  cent  or  more  in  one  combine, 
do  vou  think  they  fix  prices  that  are  moderate  and  just,  or  are  those  controlling  the 
traae  disposed  to  make  a  Iaw  profit  off  the  community? — A.  The  disposition  with 
many  is  to  make  a  laige  profit;  out  I  think  in  these  days,  with  the  experience  that 
many  of  them  have  hsA,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices 
and  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit,  so  as  to  keep  tne  price  of  the  manufao 
tured  ffoods  down.    That  is  my  idea  of  combinations. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  fair  profit? — A.  That  depends,  altogether.  I  would  say  in 
general  terms,  3rou  want  to  get  a  fair  interest  on  ^our  plant,  on  the  cost  of  your  plant, 
to  cover  depreciation,  and  on  your  working  capital— everything  you  have  invested; 
get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  put  aside  some  surplus. 

Q.  Would  100  per  cent  on  an  investment  be  a  fair  profit? — A.  I  -know  if  I  was 
getting  it,  I  woula  like  to  sell  out  very  quick.  I  would  be  afraid  I  would  not  get  it 
very  long. 

NEED  OF   A   CLOSER  UNION   OF  CORDAGE   MANUFACTURBRS — LEGISLATION    AGAINST 
AORKBMKNTS  UNWISE. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  any  suggestions  to  make  that  we  have  not  covered? — A.  I 
should  only  like  to  say  this:  Speaking  of  the  rope  trade  to-day — the  capacity  for 
production  (now  I  am  talking  about  spindles  that  are  either  in  active  use  or  Iving 
idle  for  the  time  being,  and  readv  to  put  right  into  use  in  30  to  60  days]  is  anywhere 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  above  tne  consumption  of  the  country — that  is  running  on 
ordinary  time,  lO  hours  a  day,  300  days  to  the  year.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  a 
very  low  estimate  in  my  opinion. 

Now,  I  am  verv  sorry  that  our  association  is  not  on  a  good  deal  stronger  basis  than 
it  IS  to-day,  and  for  this  reason:  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  all  around  to  every- 
body. I  think  that  the  history  of  the  oorda^  trade  as  it  stands  and  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past  is  such  that  if  any  legislation  is  adopted,  inimical  to  any  kind  of 
agreement,  it  would  be  very  hurtful  to  us — not  only  to  the  manufocturers,  but  also 
to  the  laboring  men.  You  see  that  just  as  soon  as  there  is  no  money  in  the  business 
there  are  two  results.  One  is  that  the  manufacturer,  by  making  inferior  goods,  tries  to 
get  even,  though  it  is  a  false  policy  to  reduce  the  quality  and  try  to  make  money 
that  way;  the  other  result  is  the  cutting  down  of  wages,  and  you  know  that  is  the 
natural  result 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Ajn-il  l.H,  1901. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MS.  JAKES  K.  WATEEBUET, 

Former  president  National  Cordage  Company ^  Nev^  York  (^ti/. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr  James  M.  Waterbury,  former  preside^it  of  the  National  Cordage  Company, 
New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  ana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jrnkb.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer? — A.  James  M.  Waterbury;  69  South  street,  New  York,  is  my  business 
addrw. 
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Q.  What  ifi  your  busineHs? — A.   I  am  president  of  a  coinjiany  which  manufactures 
rope. 
Q.  What  ia  the  company? — A.  Waterbury  Rope  Company. 


BXTRNT  OP  COKDAGE  BUSINBBS   IN   UNrTBD  OTATER. 

Q.  Can  yoa  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  oordasB  bosineaB  in  this  coun- 
try; how  much,  for  example,  ie  the  entire  output? — A.  WeU,  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  give  you  the  deliveries  of  hemp  to  the  manufacturere  last  year.  This 
shows  approximately  their  consumption.  Some  mi^ht  have  a  larger  stock  on  hand 
than  others,  but  this  table  shows  the  delivery  of  manila  and  sisal  hemp  to  each  of  the 
manufacturers  for  the  year  1900. 

Q.  You  may  perhaps  read  the  sums  total. — A.  May  I  give  it  approximately,  because 
I  can't  add  it  Instantaneously?  Consumption  of  manila  hemp,  295,000  bales;  of  sisal 
hemp,  about  477,000  bales. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bale? — ^A.  Manila 
hemp  weighs  about  270  pounds  per  bale;  sisal  hemp,  about  360  pounds  per  bale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What  products  are  made  from  these  raw  materials? — A.  Rope 
and  bmaer  twine. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately  what  the  proportional  value  of  the  binder  twine 
consumed  in  the  country  is  compared  with  rope? — A.  I  should  say  binder  twine — a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  pounds  of  fiber  consumed,  and  is  made  mostly  from 
sisal  hemp. 

Manufacturer^^  reeeipU  for  the  year  1900, 


Manila. 


Sisal. 


Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Co 

New  Bedford  Cordaxe  Co 

Deering  Harvester  Co 

Pennsylvania  Cordage  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.  and  Columbian  Cordage  Co 

D.  Allen's  Sons  Rope  Co 

Hooven  &  Allison  Co 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co 

Bay  State  Cordage  Co 

B.  P.  Clark,  agent  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  C^  . 

Peoria  Cordaffe  Co 

St  Louis  Cordage  Co 

Travers  Bros.  Co 

Christopher  Bailey 

Ludlow  Cordage  Co 

North  Dakota  Penitentiary 

American  Manufacturing  Co 

Kansas  State  Penitentiary 

Edwin  H.PIUer  Co 

Tubbs  Cordage  Co 

Aultmann,  Miller  A  Co 

J.  Rinek's  Sons 

Miamisburg  Twine  and  Cordage  Co 

Portland  Cordage  Co 

Waterbury  Rope  Co 

Thomas  Jackson  A  Son 

Lawrence  Cordage  Works 

Bradley  Cordage  Co 

R.  A.  Kelly  Co 

Minnesota  State  Prison , 

Field  Cordage  Co 

Navy-yard 

Galveston  Rope  Co 

Canada,  various 

John  Good  &  Jennings  Machine  Co , 

J  unkles  and  various  fonall  buyers , 


Baie». 

82,054 

12,996 

2,478 

5,629 

7,865 

675 

1,268 

79,044 

1,940 

7^822 


15,478 


60,088 
912 


747 
13,292 

400 
14,134 

lao 

1,716 
1,7S0 


4,071 


26 


300,945 


Bales. 

64.485 
6,822 

74,666 
100 

84,418 
7,086 

21,248 

71,e»7 
2,990 

89,779 

22,446 

1,609 

844 

800 

12,667 
1,009 

18.814 
1.006 
8,887 
7.466 
6,886 
2,012 
4,111 
400 

16,834 
801 

12,146 
7,078 
6,855 

15,178 
8,000 


2,598 

8,176 

60 

1,815 


485,224 


Manila  hemp  weighs  about  270  pounds,  sisal  hemp  weighs  about  360  pounds  per  bale. 
THE   PRODUCTION   OF   HEMP. 

Q.  Where  does  this  sisal  hemp  come  from? — A.  It  comes  exclusively  from  Yuca- 
tan, province  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  sisal  hemp  in  Bahama,  but  the  amount  of  that 
which  is  used  is  a  mere  bagatelle— 1  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  climate  suited  for  raising  sissl?—- A.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  suited.    The  soil  is  a  volcanic  limestone  and  very  dry,  with  a  subterranean 
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water  aapply,  and  the  sual  phokt  fleemB  to  grow  ouly  there  to  make  a  ftrong  fiber. 
The  maguei,  which  is  grown  in  Mexico  for  jMilque,  the  liquor  they  drink  there,  is  a 
similar  .plant,  but  it  does  not  make  a  strong  fiber  and  in  therefore  not  used  for  rope 
making. 

Q.  Ib  the  TamfMco  hemp  a  sisal? — A.  Yes.  It  hem  h  nhort,  stiff  fiU'r  aiid  in  geuer- 
all y  used  for  racking  bruanes. 

Q.  What  are  the  oharacteristicH  at  i\w  New  Zealand  hemp? — A.  The  NVw  Zealand 
hemp  is  weaker  than  sisal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Is  that  used  in  this  country  at  all?— A.  Yes;  a  few  thousand 
bales  are  used  in  this  country.    That  is  larselv  used  for  cheap  articles. 

Q.  And  the  manila  hemp  comes  entirely  from  the  Philippine^? — A.  Yes.  That 
plant  is  similar  to  tlie  banana  plant,  except  that  it  bears  no  fruit.  I  have  heanl  it 
called  the  male  iNuiana. 

Q.  Oan  that  be  grown  anywhere  else? — A.  Thev  have  never  HUtx^-eeded  in  growing 
it  anywhere  else  except  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Whether  it  can  be  grown  else- 
where I  can  not  say. 

CHIKP  UtfSS  OP  TBM  OORDAQK. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  cordage  mainly  used  in  this  countr>'? — A.  Tlie  manila 
cordage  is  mainly  used  for  ships' rigging,  and  for  any  purpose  where  thev  need  a 
flexime  rope  that  will  stand  the  weather.  The  sisal  cordage  is  not  suitable  for 
ships'  rigsing  because  it  mildews,  and  it  is  only  used  for  inland  purposes  and  not  on 
shins  at  ul.  Manila  rope  can  lie  under  water  and  still  keep  its  strength  a  long  time. 
It  does  not  mildew.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fibers  of  manila  are  covered  with  a  sort 
of  silica  that  preserves  it  from  the  water. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  manila  rope  being  used  chieflv  for  rigging  of  shipii.  What  other 
prominent  uses  has  manila? — A.  Part  of  it  is  used  for  binder  twine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  about  the  drilling  of  oil? — A.  It  is  used  there  mostly. 

Q.  Is  that  the  second  largest  use? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  About  what  proportion  does  shipping  take,  do  you  suppose, 
in  the  general  market? — A.  I  suppose  tnree-fourths. 

LOCATION   OF   FACTORIBS — RELATION   TO   HAVINUH   IN    FKBIGIIT. 

Q.  So  that  as  far  as  manila  rope  is  concerned  it  is  advantageous  to  have  these  facto- 
ries eitiiated  either  near  the  seacoast  or  on  the  lakes?— A.  Yes.  The  hemp  industry 
is  important.  All  hemp  comes  to  New  York.  Home  from  Yucatan  is  coming  via 
Mobile.    It  is  natwral  for  factorie6  to  be  situated  on  the  water  front. 

Q.  And  yet  there  are  some  stories  in  the  interior? — A.  That  is  because  the  impor- 
tation of  sisal  via  Mobile  gives  them  a  slight  advantage  in  freight. 

Q.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  product  from  raw  material  is  there  much  waste,  so 
that  there  is  any  material  differenee  between  the  frei||[ht  chaige  for  raw  material  and 
for  the  finished  product? — ^A.  Well,  the  actual  waste  in  manila  hemp  is  about  3  per 
cent  The  waste  in  sisal  hemp,  which  has  been  running  dirtier  than  usual  the  Last 
few  years,  is  about  7  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  mtes  on  cordage  materially  higher  than  they  are  on  hemp? — A.  I 
believe  that  cordi^^  goes  at  a  higher  class  than  hemp. 

IMPORTATION    AND   EXPORTATION   OP  CXJRDAGE. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  importation  of  rope  from  abroad? — A.  No;  nothing  to  speak  oL 
There  may  be  little  lots  occasionally  from  Mexico. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  importations? — A.  Because  there  is  a  duty  on  rope. 

Q.  Do  we  export  any  cordage? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  large  amount,  principally  to  South 
America. 

Q.  Do  we  send  any  to  Europe? — A.  A  very  small  proportion  goes  to  EuroiJe.  I 
think  some  goes  to  South  Africa. 

RBPOBTED  CORNER  IN   HBMP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Has  the  supply  of  hemp  been  cornered  lately  in  the  Lon- 
don market? — A.  Well,  it  is  merely  rumor  that  a  Manila  syndicate  controls  the 
price  and  the  supply  of  manila  hemp.  One  of  the  merchants  in  London  who  was 
reported  to  be  their  agent  wrote  me  lately  that  there  was  no  truth  in  that.  He  said 
that  the  Manila  people  were  working  more  or  lees  together,  but  there  was  no  actual 
syndicate  controlling  the  supply,  however  the  manufacturers  as  a  rule  think  that  there 
may  be.    As  a  rule  manila  hemp  has  been  higher  for  the  last  3  or  4  or  6  months  than 
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is  necessary  under  the  supply,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  was  controlled  by 
a  syndicate.    That  is  the  general  imptression. 

Q.  Is  there  any  similar  situation  with  reference  to  sisal? — A.  No;  the  sisal  is  held 
very  largely  by  planters,  and  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  price  of  sisal 
went  up  with  manila,  and  the  planters  of  Mexico  made  a  gooa  deal  of  money.  They 
are  so  strong  financially  that  tney  are  able  to  hold  the  hemp  and  not  sell  it  unless 
they  get  good  prices. 

HOW   THK   MANUFACTURBBS  OBTAIN   THE   RAW   MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  any  rope  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  any  special  interest  iu  the  rais- 
ing of  the  raw  material? — A.  None  whatsoever  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  simply  buy  from  importers  here? — ^A.  They  buy  from  importers  here, 
although  McCormick  and  some  of  the  Boston  men  buy  through  Peaoody  &  Co., 
who  have  their  own  agent  in  Yucatan,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  very  close 
alliance 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  any  of  them  have  s^ial  purchasing  agents  in  Manila? — 
A.  They  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  except  the  importing  houses. 

FORMATION   OF   POOLS — THEIR  CHARACTBRIfirTICS. 

Q.  So  far  as  vou  are  aware,  was  there  any  union  of  interests  more  or  lees  close 
among  the  cordcu;e  manufacturers  before  the  organisation  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company? — A.   Yes;  at  various  times  there  very  often  had  been;  they  had  pools. ^ 

Q.  Will  you  describe  in  a  word  or  two  the  nature  of  those  organizations? — A.  Well, 
all  manufacturers  would  meet  and  agree  to  divide  the  business  of  the  country  upon 
certain  percentages,  and  when  they  nad  agreed  on  the  percenta^  the  rule  was  that 
each  manufacturer  should  make  his  returns  monthly  to  a  supervisor,  and  if  his  busi- 
ness ran  beyond  his  percentage  he  paid  in  to  the  supervisor  so  much  per  pound  on 
the  excess  beyond  his  percentage;  and  then  those  that  went  below  that  percentage 
drew  out  from  the  supervisor  an  amount  as  much  per  pound  as  they  went  below 
their  percentage.    The  supervisor  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Were  there  several  such  pools  at  different  timesff — A.  There  have  been  several 
such  pools. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  of  those  pools? — A.  Yes;  I  was  a  member  of  some  of  the 
later  ones.   'l  think  they  ran  all  the  way  from  1860;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  last  long? — A.  I  think  they  lasted  about  three  years,  and  thev 
were  broken  up  by  other  new  competition  starting,  or  by  some  men  not  beinff  will- 
ing to  act  up  to  the  agreement.  Of  course  there  was  no  legal  way  of  holding  a 
man  to  his  agreement.    We  had  no  written  agreement. 

Q.  Simply  a  verbal  understanding? — A.  Yes;  an  understanding. 

Q.  Could  you  have  had  any  written  agreement? — A.  I  do  not  tnink  we  could. 

Q.  How  general  were,  these  pools?  What  proportion  of  the  cordage  manufacturers 
did  they  include? — A.  I  think  they  included  them  all  in  those  times.  There  were 
not  many  manufacturers  then;  10  or  16,  something  like  that 

POOLfi  SUGGEST  CLOSER   UNION   OF  OORDAGE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  Did  the  failure  of  these  pools  to  hold  the  members  closely  together  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  Well,  I 
believe  it  did.  Of  course,  what  went  through  my  mind  12  years  ago  I  can  not 
tell,  but  I  know  the  pool  made  the  business  profitable,  and  induced  me,  for  one,  to 
favor  a  closer  alliance  with  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  These  pools  had  been  running  continually  for  a  few  years  before  that? — A,  Yes; 
breaking  up  and  fighting,  and  then  getting  together  again. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   FIRST  ORGANIZED   AS   \  TRUST. 

Q.  Was  there  any  consideration  of  organizing  into  a  trust,  in  the  form  of  the  earlier 

Tr  trust  and  standard  oil  trust,  and  so  on?— A.  You  mean  in  these  pools? 
I  mean,  as  these  pools  failea  and  there  was  a  thought  of  organizing  more  firmly 
in  the  cordage  industry,  was  the  plan  to  take  the  trust  form? — A.  At  first  the  cordage 
company  took  the  trust  form  ana  issued  trust  receipts  to  the  members,  but  I  think 
we  were  advised  that  that  was  of  doubtful  legality,  and  certain  laws  were  being 
passed  in  regard  to  trusts,  and  they  were  changed  into  corporations. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  trust  certificates? — A.  They  issued  trust  certificates.  I  do  not 
think  it  wan  a<*tually  det'Iared  illegal,  but  it  was  becoming  Tin]>(»i>ular,  «»  we  were 
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obliged  to  change  the  form  of  oiganization.    I  think  the  only  object  of  the  trast  was 
to  inake  lees  taxation  on  capitalization  under  the  State  laws. 

Q.  Was  the  trust  firmer  m  its  nature  and  form  of  organization  than  the  pool? — A. 
Yes;  at  first  that  only  included  a  few  concerns.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  which  started  with  only  4  concerns. 

RAASONB   KOK  FORMING    NATIONAL  CORDAGE  (X)MPANY. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  reasons  that  you  ha<l  for  bringing  together  the  National 
Cordage  Company,  besides  the  lack  of  stability  of  the  pools? — ^A.  Well,  the  object  of 
bringing  it  together  was  to  economize  in  the  distribution  of  products,  which  we 
thought  could  be  accomplished,  and  also  to  try  and  Hteady  the  hemp  market  by 
eliminating  a  number  of  buyers  of  the  product;  and  also  to  have  a  more  stable  and 
steady  market  for  th'e  manufactured  goods. 

Q.  Was  it  expected  that  the  National  Cordage  Company  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  entire  control  of  the  industry,  as  the  pools  had  done? — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
they  ever  thought  they  could  do  that,  but  they  bought  they  could  get  a  laige  major- 
ity of  the  industry  together. 

ORGANIZATION  OF   NATIONAL  CORDAGE   tXJMPANY — STARTS   WITH    FOUR  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will,  without  specific  questioning,  tell  us  the  way  in  which  you 
went  to  work  to  organize  the  National  Cordage  Company,  the  ^neral  metliod  of  finan- 
ciering, and  the  capitalization? — A.  Well,  when  we  started  in  the  first  place  we  did 
not  ask  any  outside  aid.    We  started  witn  4  concerns. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  which  ones  they  were? — A.  Yes;  the  Henry  Wall's  Sons,  the 
Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  the  Elizabethport  Cordage  Company,  and  L. 
Waterbury  &  Co. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  trade  did  these  four  companies  control  at  that  time? — 
A.  Well,  they  were  considered  the  Big  Four  New  York  manufacturers.  I  can  not 
remember  the  proportion  at  all. 

Q.  They  haa  a  good  part  of  the  trade? — A.  They  were  all  big  concerns  and  had  a 
good  part  of  the  trade.  L.  Waterbury  A  Co.  was  the  largest  concern  in  the  country 
at  that  time,  and  had  the  largest  percentage  in  the  pools. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  percentage? — A.  No;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  these  4  companies  had  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  i-oun- 
try? — A.  I  shoula  think  they  must  have  had  40  or  50  per  cent. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION   AND   OPERATION   OF   NATIONAL  CX)RDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  originally  oivanized  with  these  4 
concerns,  and  they  paid  in  a  cash  capital  of  one  and  a  hau  million  dollars,  and  the 
pUm  of  oiganization  was  this:  Instead  of  actually  buying  out  all  the  different  con- 
cerns so  as  to  eliminate  their  interests  from  the  business,  we  adopted  a  plan  of  having 
each  concern  stay  in  business  and  bid  each  year  for  the  amount  of  stun  that  it  would 
make,  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  make  it  for  the  National  Cordage  Company. 
The  idea  was  that  if  we  bought  out  all  concerns,  their  interests  would  oe  eliminated 
and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  run  these  concerns  profitably  and  economic- 
ally than  if  we  kept  every  manufacturer  in  the  business.  So  every  manufacturer  was 
under  contract  to  Did  each  year  the  amount  of  stuff  he  could  make,  and  the  contract 
would  go  to  the  lowest  bidaers,  and  consequently  any  man  who  did  not  bid  had  to 
shut  up  his  factory  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  was  not  very  economical.  Each  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  manufacture  at  a  low  price,  or  it  would  cost  him  monev  to  keep 
his  factory  closed  each  year.  I  think  some  were  willing  to  bid  below  cost  of  making 
in  order  to  keep  their  factories  goine,  and  at  the  same  time  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  rather  than  close  their  factories  down.  When  the  stock 
was  Eventually  list^  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  application  was  only  made  to  list 
the  preferred  stock,  and  when  I  explained  that  system  to  the  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee, thev  said  it  was  a  novel  idea,  and  they  asked  me  to  list  the  whole  uiing  at 
once.  So  the  common  stock  was  listed  at  the  request  of  the  Stock  Exchange  committee 
at  that  time,  because  they  thought  we  had  a  pretty  sound  scheme  of  consolidation. 

BUYING   OF   MATERIAL   AND   SELLING   OF  PRODUCT — HOW    RKtUILATKD. 

Q.  The  several  companies  manufactured  for  the  National  Cordage  Company,  an<l 
the  National  Cordage  Company  was  expected  to  be  the  general  selling  agent  for  them 
all?— A,  Yes;  that  was  the  theory  at  the  beginning. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  And  the  individual  oompanies  loet  if  they  shut  down  their 
work^ — A.  Yee;  if  they  shutdown  their  works  they  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing them  closed  that  year. 

Q.  Not  out  of  the  general  funds,  was  it? — A.  Out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  How  did  vou  regulate  the  buying  system  then? — A.  The 
National  Cordage  Company  bought  all  the  fiber  and  distributed  it  to  the  different 
companies,  who  manufactured  for  them  under  contract  conditions. 

MANNBB  IN  WHICH   PROFITS  WBRB  DISTRIBUTBD. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  was  the  distribution  of  profits  made? — A.  Oh,  by 
the  stock  holdings  in  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  That  was  based  somewhat  on  the  value  of  each  individual  plant? — A.  Yee;  and 
this  was  a  matter  of  negotiation.  When  the  company  wae  first  started  there  were 
disputes,  and  thev  were  settled  by  nosotiation. 

Q.  Then  if  a  plant  shut  down  and  did  no  work,  against  the  loss  by  reason  of  non- 
employment  was  the  oSaet  of  return  on  other  properties? — A.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
shut  a  factory  down  and  start  up  in  a  year,  for  you  lose  all  your  good  men,  and  you 
have  a  variety  of  expenses  while  shut  down. 

NUMBER  OP  BMPLOYBBS  OP  NATIONAL  CX>RDAGB  CX>MPANY — PIBCB  AND   DAY    LABOR. 

Q.  About  how  man^  men  were  emploved  in  your  factory — about  how  many 
employees  were  there  m  the  four  concerns  forming  that  combination? — A.  I  suppose 
about  3,000. 

Q.  How  are  laborers  employed,  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day? — A.  The  spinning  of 
yam  is  piecework.    Nearly  everything  else  is  day  work. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  good  wages  compared  with  other  laboi^ — A.  I  think  that  the 
cordage  hands  have  alwavs  been  paid  very  well  in  this  country;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  About  what  is  the  daily  wage  for  each  hand  in  spinning? — A. 
Well,  the  ^rls  that  spin  set  about  $6  a  week,  according  to  their  skill,  some  of  them 
getting  a  little  higher.  The  ordinary  laborers  get  $1.50  a  day,  and  skilled  labor  gets 
various  prices. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  considered  to  be  wages? — 
A.  The  wages  are  fully  half. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  COMPANY    (CONTINUED) — OTHER  CONCBRNS  TAKBN   IN. 

Q.  Well,  now.  if  you  will  continue  further.  You  had  told  us  of  the  form  of 
oiganization,  so  far  as  bidding  of  the  manufacturers  is  concerned,  and  the  fact  that  you 
Yiad  the  stock  listed  on  the  stock  exchange. — ^A.  It  was  not  listed  at  th&t  time;  it  was 
listed  later;  and  then  we  went  to  work  to  ^t  in  more  concerns,  because  we  were 
intending  to  do  that.  We  intended  to  take  in  quite  a  number,  and  I  suppose  we  had 
at  last  some  15  concerns,  although  there  were  some  big  concerns  outside  which  we 
never  could  get  in. 

CONGERNH   INSIDE   AND  OUTSIDE   OK    NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COHPANY. 

Q.  What  were  the  leading  concerns  outside? — A.  Well,  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  of  Plymouth,  M^. ;  the  E.  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  tne 
Pearson  Cordage  Company,  of  Boston,  which  was  owned  by  the  McCormick  Har- 
vesting Machine  Company.    Those  were  the  principal  ones  outside. 

Q.  Was  the  John  Good  Company  in? — A.  No;  it  was  not.  It  was  of  small  account 
at  that  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  attempting  to  get  these  in,  and  of  getting  in  a  number.  You  had 
something  like  15,  you  say? — A.  That  is  my  general  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  output  that  made? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  must  nave  given  us  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  output. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  RAW   MATERIAL   PRBVBNTED   A  SAVING   IN   PURCHASE  OK  SAME. 

Q.  Was  that  enough  so  that  you  were  able  to  make  material  economies  in  the  pur- 
chase of  your  raw  material? — A.  Well,  this  is  rather  interesting,  I  think.  It  devel- 
oped a  very  Strang  trade  condition.  The  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  our  industry 
is  limited — there  is  just  so  much  of  it.  We  figured  that  we  had  an  immense  capacity, 
as  we  had.  None  of  the  factorien  had  run  full  force.  Our  idea  was  to  run  full  aiid 
buy  our  raw  material  and  make  goods  cheap  and  do  business  on  an  economical  basis, 
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so  our  firet  move  wa^i  to  get  raw  material — we  had  to  have  raw  materia].  In  attempt- 
ing to  jcet  the  raw  material,  naturally  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companiefl  also  wanted 
to  get  it,  and  oon9e<]uently  that  ran  the  raw  material  up,  and  that  would  not  work. 
The  raw  material  wa8  limited;  it  is  not  like  cott^m.  That  was  the  difficulty  we 
struck  at  the  very  l)eginning.  We  could  not  run  our  mills  full  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  millH  outside  ineioting  on  running  their  millfi,  too,  and  the  desire  to 
make  low  prii'es  in  manufactured  go^s  was  of  no  benefit  to  anybody,  on  account  of 
the  above  condition. 

BASIS  OP   CAPITALIZATION'    WAH    KARNING    POWER   OF  THE   PLANT8. 

Q.  In  taking  into  the  National  Cordage  Company  those  concerns  that  you  bought 
and  in  floating  your  company,  what  basis  of  capitalization  did  you  have? — A.  We 
adopted  as  the'lxasis  of  capitalization  the  earning  powers  of  these  different  com- 
panies. 

Q.  How  was  that  fixed? — A.  Well,  we  knew  what  they  eameil  in  the  past. 

Q.  They  simply  turned  in  their  l)ook8? — A.  Well,  we  knew  by  their  statements. 
Every  ccmcem  that  came  in  had  been  making  a  profit  for  a  great  many  years;  we  were 
all  practical  cordage  men,  and  all  had  made  fortunes  in  the  business  practically  many 
years  before — we  and  our  predecessors  in  the  same  concerns. 

Q.  So  you  had  your  annual  statements  of  your  profits,  and  on  that  basis  you  nia<le 
your  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  previous  did  you  take  this  particular  estimate? — A.  I  for- 
get whether  it  was  three  or  five  years — something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  And  you  capitalized  on  what  percentage? — A.  We  estimated  the  value  of  the 
plant,  cai^h' capital,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  made  up  of  the  earning  jKjwer.  I  forget 
now  whether  that  shows  in  the  minutes  of  the  organization.  It  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  possession  of  the  minutes? — A.  No;  all  papers  and  minutes  were 
turned  over  to  the  receivers  of  the  company.     I  have  never  se(»n  them  since. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  basis  of  earnings  on  which  you  maiie  this  capitalization — 6 
per  cent,  7  per  cent,  5  per  cent? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  10  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  A  10  per  cent  basis? — A.  Yes;  that  seemed  to  us  the  natural  basis  for  this  rea- 
son: About  that  time  a  good  many  on<anizations  came  out,  and  English  concerns 
bought  out  American  concerns.  Some  Engli.sh  concerns  came  to  us  and  said 
they  would  buy  us  out  at  ten  times  our  average  profit  for  the  previous  3  years  if  we 
would  continue  to  run  the  business  5  years  under  a  salary.  It  shows  that  that 
was  about  the  financial  l)asis  of  capitalization  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  not  willing?  to  sell? — A.  No;  we  refused  it. 

Q.  You  had  been  making  more  than  that? — A.  They  were  willing  to  pay  us  ten 
times. 

Q.  You  had  been  making  more  than  that? — A.  We  preferred  to  be  independent  at 
the  time;  we  did  not  care  to  sell  out. 

DIVISION   OF  CAPITAL — AMOUNT  OF  COMMON    AND   PREFERRED  STOCK. 

Q.  How  was  your  capital  divided? — A.  At  that  time,  $10,000,000  common  and 
15,000,000  preferred  stock. 

Q.  No  bonds? — A.  No  bonds. 

Q.  Was  there  in  this  division  between  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  property,  tangible  assets,  goo<i  will,  and 
BO  on,  of  the  business? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  your  earning  capacity.  Assuming 
a  10  per  cent  basis,  was  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock  suppo8e<l  to  be 
issued  on  equal  terms? — A.  We  capitalized  on  three  things — cash  capital,  the  value 
of  the  plants,  and  the  earning  power — ^and  those  three  things  made  up  the  capitaliza- 
tion. Now,  the  preferred  stoc^k,  of  course,  had  a  first  lien  on  our  assets,  and  that 
would  take  the  cash  capital  and  the  plants  first,  and  the  common  stock  would  take 
part  of  it,  and  the  earning  power  would  be  the  rest  of  it. 

WHAT   PER  CKNT   OF   STOCK    REPRESENTED  TANGIBLE    ASSETS. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  your  tangible  assets — that  is,  the  plants  themselves, 
which  were  cash  capital — amounted  to  more  than  $5,000,000? — A.  Well,  let  me  see — I 
really  can't  remember,  but  I  know  we  had  values  put  on  them,  and  whether  it  will 
show  in  the  first  item  I  do  not  know;  it  was  12  years  ago.  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  good  will  in  there,  too. 
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Q.  So  that  the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  would  then  be  all  good  will;  perhaps 
part  of  the  preferred  stock  also? — A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely,  on  the  actual  cash 
value,  but  if  vou  go  to  a  man  to  buy  his  plants  out  it  is  a  question  what  you  mean  by 
value  and  what  he  wants  to  sell  for  with  him,  and  it  is  a  question  wliat  that  is  in 
that  valuation;  the  common  stock 

Q.  ^Interraptinff. )  On  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  these  separate  plants  before  the 
organization,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  your  $15,000,000  of 
capitalization,  preferred  and  common  stock,  both? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual  earnings  before  the  organization? — A.  I  believe  so; 
yec.     Certainly  in  good  years  it  would. 

QUESTION   or   INFLATION — DISPROPORTION  OP  COMMON   AND   PREFBRRBD  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  there  any  attempt  at  inflation  at  all  in  the  issue  of 
^'our  stock? — A.  Well,  it  was  issued  for  good  will — a  large  amount  of  it — like  all 
industrial  organizations. 

Q.  You  had,  outside  of  orders  of  the  separate  concerns,  the  profits  of  ten  years — 
equal  to  more  than  the  preferred  and  common  which  was  covered? — A.  Yes;  but  if 
you  take  the  actual  tan^ble  value  of  the  plants  the  amount  of  stock  more  than 
covered  it.     It  is  good  will  and  earning  power  that  makes  stock  at  higher  figure. 

Q.  The  question  I  think  Mr.  Jenks  wants  to  get  at  is  the  disproportion  of  the  pre- 
ferred, which  represents  tangibilities,  to  }rour  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  represent- 
ing good  will. — A.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  hard  for  me  to  remember.  The  preferred 
stock  was  not  issued  at  the  banning,  and  at  the  time  it  was  issued  we  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  great  many  more  plants,  and  what  the  actual  tangible  value  of  the 
assets  were  I  don't  remember.  My  impression  was  when  you  first  asked  me  that 
the  $5,000,000  did  not  even  cover  the  tangible  assets. 

TAKING   IN   OF  OTHER   PLANTS — HOW  THEY   WERE  PAID   FOR. 

Q.  Was  this  $15,000,000  of  capital  issued  on  the  basis  simplv  of  the  four  plants  that 
went  in  first? — A.  Yes;  but  it  was  understood  that  they  would  use  their  capital  stock 
to  get  in  other  plants.  That  was  a  private  understanding,  and  our  capital  stock  was 
not  increased  for  a  long  time,  although  we  took  in  a  great  many  more  plants. 

Q.  From  time  to  time,  as  you  took  in  other  plants,  you  sold  more  capital  stock? — 
A.  No;  we  made  a  syndicate  and  pooled  it.  That  was  an  agreement  between  the 
stockholders. 

Q.  In  the  buying  of  these  various  plants  did  you  ordinarily  pay  in  this  stock? — 
A.  Yes;  we  paid  some  stock  and  some  cash  and  sometimes  took  the  plants  subject  to 
mortgage — bought  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  We  had  a  great  many  negotiations,  lasting 
over  a  good  while. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Suppose  you  explain  a  little  further  the  typical  way,  if  I  may 
so  call  if,  of  taking  in  some  of  the  plants  on  mortgage. — A.  Well,  for  instance,  a  plant 
was  willing  to  sell  out  for  $500,000,  and  they  were  willing  to  take  $250,000  in  stock 
and  $150,000  in  cash,  leaving  the  balance  a  mortgage  on  the  plant. 

Q.  Didn't  put  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  property? — A.  No;  just  on  that  specific 
plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  difference  left  in  a  division  of  that  kind,  do  you 
make  a  debenture  of  $100,000,  for  instance? — A.  No;  the  mortgage  will  just  be  a 
mortgage  on  that  plant  like  any  concern  buying  a  piece  of  property  subject  to 
mortgage. 

Q.  Did  it  have  priority  of  lien  over  other  claims — A.  On  that  one  plant;  only  on 
that  one  specific  plant. 

COMPANY   MADE   HANDSOME   PROFITS— CAUSES   OF   ITS   FAILURE.* 

Q.  You  had  anticipated  that  through  the  economies  of  the  combination  you  would 
make  higher  earnings  than  before? — A.  We  hoped  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  the  reason  why  you  were  notable  to  get  additional  profits 
in  the  purchase  of  your  raw  material.  Can  you  tell  any  other  particulars  in  which 
your  calculations  fell  short? — A.  No.  We  were  able  when  we  got  a  number  of  plants 
to  make  a  very  handsome  profit,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  thing,  as  I  remember, 
was  this:  We  did  get  alon^,  making  a  handsome  profit.  It  did  not  result  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  because  it  raised  the  price  of  hemp,  and  toward  the  end  the  reason 
th(^  National  Cordage  Company  failed  was  that  it  did  not  have  enough  capital  to  carry 
on  iti<  business.     Binder  twine  is  a  one-season  business;  it  is  all  used  in  the  summer. 


1  See  pp.  118,  irv). 
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Yoa  have  got  to  be^  in  Aueast  and  September  for  the  next  year;  so  in  the 
spring  of  1893  we  had  on  hand,  I  think,  some  25,000  tons  of  binder  twine,  worth 
five  or  eix  millions  of  dollars,  made  out  of  hemp  at  a  fairly  good  high  price,  and 
consequently  of  good  value.  We  borrowed  money  asainst  that;  we  had  unlimited 
credit;  my  concern  alone  always  had  unlimited  credit,  and  we  were  able  to  bor- 
row all  the  money  we  wanted,  and  we  did  not  think  we  would  ever  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  we  could  not  get  all  the  money  we  wanted.  But  early  in  the  spring 
of  1893,  the  Readinff  Railroad  failure — that  was  the  first  shock  that  hurt  us;  the  bank- 
ers were  afraid  ana  were  becoming  disturbed  and  were  worrsring  about  the  silver 
Question,  just  then  beginning  to  asitate  them.  I  know  we  did  not  realize  how 
isturbed  the  bankers  were,  but  they  notified  us  two  months  before  w^e  failed 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  loan  us  so  much  money.  Then  we  determined  we 
had  better  issue  some  more  preferred  stock.  The  preferred  stock,  I  think,  was  selling 
at  about  110,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  issue  more  preferred  stock  to  increase  the 
workinj^  capital  and  to  make  ourselves  independent  of  the  bankers.  It  was  that 
increasing  of  the  preferred  stock  which  was  noticed.  It  got  out  on  the  market  and 
that  cauMd  a  panic  in  our  stock,  and  that  caused  all  our  creditors  to  jump  on  us. 
The  bankers  had  liens  against  the  twine  and  wanted  their  pav,  and  with  us  tne  onl  v 
safeguard  was  to  have  a  receiver,  otherwise  some  people  would  have  received  a  pref- 
erence; but  the  failure  was  entirel)^  due  to  the  inability  to  get  credit,  which  had 
never  been  curtailed  before  in  our  history,  and  the  uneasiness  due  to  the  general  dis- 
rust  in  regard  to  the  silver  question  and  the  failure  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company. 

DIVIDENDS  PAID  ON  THE  STOCK. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  making  handsome  profits — how  much? — A.  I  forget  the 
regular  published  record  of  the  dividends  paid.  We  had  to  make  an  affidavit  that  all 
our  dividend  money  deposited 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You,  of  course,  had  been  paying  full  dividends  on  your  pre- 
ferred stock.  Bo  you  recall  the  profits  yon  paid  on  the  common  stock? — A.  I  think 
it  was  6  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  paid  as  much  as  that  from  the  beginning? — A.  Yes;  we  paid  12  per 
cent  on  $10,000,000,  and  I  did  not  tell  you  that  later,  some  years  afterwards,  we 
increased  the  common  stock  to  $20,000,000,  and  then  we  paid  6  per  cent  on  that 

AMOUNT  OF  STOCK — ^WHAT  PROFOBTION   BBPRBBKNTKD  TANOIBLB  ASSETS. 

Q.  When  you  had  increased  your  common  stock  to  $20,000,000  did  your  preferred 
still  remain  at  $5,000,000  until  this  last  issue  of  1893?— A.  That  never  took  place.  It 
always  remained  at  $5,000,000. 

Q.  You  perhaps  have  already  said  that  even  after  you  had  taken  in  those  15  plants — 
say  you  had  as  many  as  15  plants — that  the  probability  is  that  the  actual  selling  value — 
the  tangible  assets — of  those  plants  was  not  above  the  $5^000,000? — A.  I  say  it  would 
be  above  when  all  were  taken  in.  The  reason  I  was  mixed  up  before  is  that  I  was 
thinking  of  the  4  original  plants  for  which  preferred  stock  was  issued.  I  think  the 
tangible  assets  were  much  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  where  the  tangible  assets  went? — A.  No ;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q^  As  nigh  as  $10,000,000,  you  suppose? — A.  I  think  more,  likely.  I  can  not 
remember.    This  was  12  years  ago,  ana  I  have  not  seen  the  books  since. 

EFFORT  TO  CONTBOL  THB  BAW  MATEBIAL — DISCRIMINATING  CONTRACT. 

A.  (Continuing.)  It  might  be  interesting,  if  it  would  not  tire  you,  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  hemp  market  to  control  the  hemp  situa- 
tion. There  were  5  houses  dealing  in  manila  hemp  in  Manila.  They  were  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Smith-Bell,  Stevenson,  McLeod,  and  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.  We  sent  an  agent 
to  Manila  (we  were  very  large  buyers  of  hemp)  to  make  an  agreement  with  those 
houses  that  they  would  sell  us  exclusively  in  this  country  their  manila  hemp. 

Q.  About  what  date  was  this? — A.  That  contract  was  drawn  in  London  and  it  was 
a  very  elaborate  affair,  and  these  5  English  houses  also  agreed  in  it  that  they  would 
not  sell  any  house  in  England  manila  hemp  unless  that  house  in  turn  agree<l  that 
they  would  not  sell  to  anyone  in  this  country  except  at  an  advance  of  over  naif  a  cent 
a  pound  above  the  price  we  were  paying. 

Q.  That  was  the  effort  you  were  manng  to  shut  out  these  outside  concerns? — A. 
To  get  an  advantage  over  our  competitors. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  Those  contracts  are  in  the 
receivers'  hands. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  was  an  effort  to  control  the  raw  material? — A,  To  get 
an  advantage  over  our  competitors  of  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Q.  Were  there  any  houses  left  in  Manila  who  could  be  competitors? — A.  No;  we 
hacl  them  all. 

Q.  How  did  your  competitors  secure  their  hemp? — A.  For  a  numl)er  of  months 
they  paid  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  we  did  for  our  hemp,  but  it  finaJly  resulted 
in  some  English  houses  in  England  buving  hemp  and  defying  the  agreement  and 
selling  them,  after  having  taken  le^l  a(lvi(*e  that  the  contract  would  not  hold  in  the 
English  courts.     It  was  an  interesting  attempt,  that  was  all. 

DISCRIMINATING   CONTRACT  MADE  WITH   RE8PKCT  TO   MACHINERY   AND  REPAIRS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Which  worked  about  six  months? — A.  Yes;  and  finally  fell 
through  because  the  people  would  not  live  up  to  it.  We  also  had  an  agreement  with 
John  Good  and  other  manufaoturers  of  machinery  not  to  sell  machinery  or  repairs  to 
anv  concern  but  ours. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  hold? — A.  Well,  competition  killed  that  A  new  coneem 
started  up. 

Q.  Did  John  Good  have  patents  covering  his  special  machinery? — A.  Well,  the 
only  patent  he  ever  had  was  on  a  machine  called  the  "  breaker,"  and  that,  I  think, 
ran  out  at  that  time,  and  we  afterwards  found  out  that  the  patent  was  probably  not 
good  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  that  give  you  an  advantag3  for  a  period  of  some  months,  or  a  year  or  so? — 
A.  Well,  we  thought  that  would  stop  the  establishment  of  new  factories.  It  did  not 
affect  the  ones  in  existence.  The  National  Cordage  Company  was  advertised,  so  that 
that  did  really  in  the  end  a  good  deal  of  damage,  because  factories  started  all  over 
the  country,  makmg  severe  competition. 

AMOUNT  OP  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  START  A   CORDAGE   MANUFACTORY. 

Q.  About  how  much  capital  does  it  take  to  start  a  good  cordage  manufactory? — 
A. — It  takes  only  a  small  capital ;  it  depends.  I  should  say  with  $100,000,  leaving 
out  the  working  capital,  you  can  start  a  nice  factory. 

Q.  How  mucli  more  would  it  take  with  working  capital? — A.  As  much  again. 

Q.  $200,000  or  $250,000  would  start  a  well-equipped  factory?— A.  A  well-eouipped 
factory- ;  not  as  large  as  the  big  ones,  and  therefore  not  quite  as  economical,  but  a 
good  factory.     It  is  very  easy  to  start  in  the  cordage  business. 

WHAT  SAVINGS  THE  COMBINATION   WAS  EXPECTED  TO   MAKE. 

Q.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  question  as  to  the  other  savings  that  were  made  by 
your  combination.  Besides  these  two  attempts  you  have  explained,  which  failed  to 
comer  either  the  raw-material  market  or  the  market  for  machines,  what  other  sav- 
ings were  you  able  to  make? — A.  We  did  not  attempt  ever  to  comer  the  raw-material 
market. 

Q.  These  special  cx)ntracts? — A.  They  were  discriminating  contracts,  under  which 
we  had  half  a  cent  advantage,  but  no  corner.  A  corner  is  when  the  other  fellow  can 
not  get  any  at  all. 

Q.  What  other  special  advantages  did  you  expect  to  get,  or  did  you  get,  from 
your  combination? — A.  Well,  of  course,  making  the  bulk  of  the  twine  and  rope  that 
was  used,  we  steadied  the  market  price,  and  could  steady  it  at  a  profitable  price. 

Q.  In  steadying  it  at  a  profitable  price,  did  you  find  your  competitors  cutting 
under  to  take  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

CONCERNS  OUTSIDE  THE  COMBINATION   HAVE  THE  ADVANTAGE. 

Q.  Or  were  they  willing  to  follow  you? — A.  I  think  we  were  a  great  advantage  to 
our  competitors;  so  much  so  that  I  would  rather  have  been  on  the  outside  than  in 
the  combination. 

Q.  You  think  those  outside  have  an  advantage? — A.  Have  an  advantage  in  nearly 
every  combination.  The  only  combinations  in  my  mind  that  are  bound  to  succeed 
are  those  which  are  of  real  benefit  to  the  people.  In  other  words,  those  that  intro- 
duce economies  and  are  able  to  maintain  them  so  that  the  people  get  cheap  goods  and 
the  outsider  can  not  compete  with  them.  Those  are  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
those  are  the  combinations  that  are  controlled  to  advantage.  Those  that  put  the 
price  where  it  will  encourage  competition  are  bound  to  go  to  pieces. 
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Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  cordage  industry  in  one  in  which  there  can  be 
any  special  e(»onomies  made? — A.  I  do  not  think  bo  to  any  lar^ce  extent.  I  think  a 
lai>^  niill  properly  run  is  l)etter  than  any  combination  of  mills.  That  in  my  present 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  effect  would  it  have  if  the  combination  controlled 
patent**? — A.  That  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  combination;  but  then*  are  no 
pat«nt8  in  our  business.  There  is  nothing  to  give  us  a  hold  on  the  businesH  at  all 
except  the  control  of  the  raw  material,  and  that  does  not  seem  practical  either. 

Q.  Your  opinion  would  be  modified  then  if  the  (combination  had  the  control  of 
patents  and  trade-marks  at  an  extreme  value? — A.  Then  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

LAHGB  SINGLE   HANUFACTrKKHs    IIAVK  ADVANTAGE  OVER  CX).MBINATIONS  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  that  vou  thought  a  large  single  manufacturer  would 
have  an  advantage  over  a  large  combination  of  com{>anieH?— A.  1  think  when  one 
jrroup  of  men  are  devoting  their  energies  to  running  one  mill  and  distributing  their 
goods,  they  do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  they  do  when  they  are  looking  after  a 
group  of  milla 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  it  possible,  through  a  system  of  comparative  bookkeeping,  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  the  establishments? — A.  I  never  found  it  was  of  the  same 
advantage  as  looking  after  my  own  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  would  obtain  largely  with  all  these 
combinations  and  trusts? — A.  I  think  not.  As  the  gentleman  just  said,  many  of  the 
combinatit)ns  have  trade-marks  and  patents. 

Q.  Where  there  are  no  jwitents  ana  trade-marks,  do  vou  think  the  combination  can 
do  it  as  economically  ss  the  owners  of  a  large-sized  plant? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
very  large  question  which  is  disputed  at  present;  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that  I 
would  rather  be  the  head  of  a  very  large  plant  or  a  plant  that  doex  not  control  jMitents 
and  trade-marks,  and  that  I  can  run  it  better  than  I  could  a  combination  of  mills. 

Q.  Did  you  make  contracts  with  jobbers  and  retail  dealers  not  to  sell  below  a  certain 
price? — A.  No;  we  never  had  contracts;  we  never  attempte<l  that. 

SUCCESS  OF  combination   DEPENDS   LARGELY   ON   EXECUTIVE   ABILITY. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  said  awhile  ago  that  you  would  prefer  to  be  an  outsider 
except  where  special  economies  could  be  made  by  the  comoination,  and  you  have 
now  also  excepted  a  businej-s  that  controls  natents  and  tnwie-marics.  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  other  industries  besides  those  that  contn)!  patents  and  trade-marks  that 
can  make  any  special  savings  or  economies  through  combinations? — A.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  w^onderful  executive  ability. 

Q.  Just  as  in  the  individual  case? — A.  Yes;  here  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability. 
He  can  run  one  plant  and  make  a  success  of  it,  or  he  may  be  able  to  run  a  combina- 
tion successfully.  Other  people  might  try  to  get  a  number  of  plants  going,  get  them 
together,  and  make  a  failure  of  it.  It  depends  on  executive  ability.  To  run  a  num- 
ber of  plants  together  is  very  diflScult,  and  takes  a  high  order  of  intellect  to  do 
BaccessniUy. 

NATURE  OP  BUSINESS   AFFECTS  SUCCBB8  OF  COMBINATION. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  special  business 
to  be  of  importance?  Let  me  illustrate.  We  had  Mr.  White  before  us  the  other  day, 
the  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  salt  industry  the  freight  charges  were  a  very  material  part  of  the  cost  of  putting 
the  salt  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  he  thought  that  in  that  industry  the 
savin]^  of  cross  freights  waa  a  very  material  saving  that  could  not  be  made  without  a 
combmation  that  brought  together  a  good  many  different  plants.  I  simply  cite  that 
as  one  illustration  of  an  industry  that  he  thought,  at  any  rate,  had  a  means  of  saving 
that  perhaps  would  overcome  this  personal  element. — A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  discussed  a  great  deal.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Flint,  who  is  a  great  com- 
bination man  now-a-days,  he  was  talking  about  the  cast-pipe  industry,  and  he  said 
the  only  thing  that  gave  them  an  advantage  was  that  by  having  a  pipe  plant  here 
and  there  he  could  supply  a  pipe  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  a  competitor 
starting  up  here  could  not  reach  that  point  there.  It  is  entirely  a  trade  matter,  but 
most  comoinations  are  not  satisfied  with  the  freight  advantage.' 

Q.  You  think  there  are  exceptions,  then? — A.  Oh,  there  are  undoubtedly  excep- 
tions; each  cafie  would  have  to  be  considered  separately,  I  suppose. 
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WHY   ASSETS  OF  NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY   DID   NOT  COVER  LIABILITIES. 

Q.  You  said  that  owing  to  the  credit  sitaation  in  1893  vonr  oi^ganization  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Did  your  aasets  prove  enough  to  jMiy  creditors? — A.  No, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  panic  caused  in  the  hemp  and  binder  twine  market  by 
the  failure  was  so  great  that  binder  twine  which  was  worth  and  would  have  be«n  sold 
for  16,000,000  sold  for  about  $2,500,000.  The  shrinkage  came  entirely  from  the  panic 
caused  by  the  failure  in  the  hemo  and  binder  twine  markets.  [Producing  paper.] 
Here  is  a  hemp  chart  that  I  thougnt  would  be  interesting  to  you,  showing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  manila  hemp  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1900.  The  middle  orice  is  alK>ut  6 
cents.  It  runs  quite  evenly  for  a  time.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  failed, 
it  went  down  and  stood  wery  low.  The  i)rice  fell  to  the  lowest  ever  known  for  manila 
hemp,  3  cents  to  3f .  During  the  Spanish  war  the  hemp,  of  course,  went  up,  and 
when  the  war  was  succeasful  it  went  down  anun.  And  then  the  Manila  ports  were 
closed,  and  it  ran  up  to  about  14  cents  a  pound  from  3}. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  it  is  now  at  what? — A.  Now,  it  is  8  cents. 

Q.  You  will  put  that  chart  in  as  one  of  your  exhibits,  will  you? — A.  Yes.  That  is 
the  price  of  hemp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.^  Your  chart  gives  also  the  jute  market  Does  your  house  have 
anything  to  do  with  ]ute? — A.  No. 


REASON  FOR  FAILURE  OF  NATIONAL  CX>MPANT   AND  SHRINKAGE  OF  FTS   ASSETS. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  was 
due  in  the  first  place  to  a  shrinkage  of  credits  from  outside  reasons?—  A.  I  consider  it 
was  entirely  due  to  that 

Q.  And  then  the  failure  of  the  assets  to  cover  the  indebtedness  was  due  to  the 
panic  caused  by  the  company's  failure? — ^A.  To  the  panic  caused  by  its  failure  and 
the  general  depression  that  ensued  from  that  Why  some  of  the  twine  that  would 
have  been  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound  did  not  realize  3  cents.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  there  could  be  such  a  shrinkage. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  what  the  payment  was? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  The  reorgani- 
zation committee  had  charge  of  that  Some  people  were  secured  and  others  were 
not,  and  there  were  different  kinds  of  settlement 

REORGANIZATION— THE  UNITED  fiTTATBB  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  outline  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
into  the  United  States  Company?— A.  That  I  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The  old 
directors  resigned  and  the  board  was  reorganized  with  a  bankers'  board  of  directors, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  or  the 
Standani  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  plants  of  the  old  company  remained  in  the 
United  States  Company? — A.  Well,  they  all  remained  in;  but  some  were  sold  out 
afterwards.  The  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  still  holds  some,  and  is  still 
offering  plants  for  sale;  can  not  run  them  successfully. 

Q.  You  say  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  sold  some  of  their  plants  off 
pretty  soon.  Do  you  know  whether  they  closed  down  any  of  them? — A.  I  think 
they  did,  oh  yes;  and  the  same  way  with  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. 
That  is  only  running  two  plants,  I  think,  now. 

Q.  Out  of  about  how  many? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  they  have  sold. 
This  is  hearsay  that  I  have  been  testifying  from.  They  must  have  seven  or  eight 
plants,  but  I  think  they  are  only  runnmg  two. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY  TOOK  IN  ONLY  GOOD  PLANTS. 

Q.  We  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  management  of  the  National  Corda^ 
Company.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  that  was  organized  you  took  in 
none  excepting  good  plants  that  had  been  making  profits? — A.  That  was  certainly  so. 

Q.  As  you  bought  up  plants  from  time  to  time  did  you  follow  the  same  principle 
of  taking  m  good  plants? — A.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  plants  we  took  in,  but 
we  only  took  in  plants  that  were  competing  with  us,  and  we  eliminated  that  much 
competition  with  us  by  taking  them  in. 

Q.  Well,  you  took  m  plants  only  that  were  competing  with  you;  did  you  take  in 
some  that  were  not  makmg  money? — ^A.  I  think  tney  were  all  making  money.  I 
do  not  remember  now.  If  you  will  tell  me  any  speciflc  case  or  plant  you  are  think- 
ing of,  perhaps  I  can  tell. 
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Q.  What  I  ask  is  this:  The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  most  dangerous 
oompetitors  are  those  concerns  which  are  on  the  veiige  of  bankruptcy  and  are  not 
makmg  aioney.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  your  experience? — A." No,  I  <lo  not 
think  that  was  the  case  with  us.  You  see  the  formation  of  the  National  Cordage 
Company  and  our  holding  a  fair  maiigin  of  profit  enabled  them  all  to  make  money, 
and  1  thmk  they  were  all  making  money.  Of  course,  a  bankrupt  plant  that  (*omes 
in  as  a  new  competitor  is  a  dangerous  competitor,  but  that  did  not  occur  ho  far  a^  I 
can  remember.  I  think  they  were  all  going  concerns  and  making  money.  I  tliink 
you  will  find  that  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  an<l  the  Fitler  C^)rdage  Com|)any 
and  all  those  big  concerns  made  handsome  profits  during  the  time  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company. 

NO  CHANQB   MADE   IN  WAORB — DURATION  OF  NATIONAL  COMPANY — HALARIEH. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  change  in  the  wages  of  your  employees? — A.  No;  not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  National  Cordage  Company  in  existence? — A.  I  think  it  was 
from  1887  to  1893. 

Q.  Was  there  in  the  management  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  any  material 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  and  officers  over  wnat  they  hail  been 
receiving  before  in  the  separate  plants — A.  No;  the  reason  why  there  wa^  not  was 
because  each  director  had  to  look  after  the  manufacture  in  his  own  plant;  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  keep  the  same  persons.  I  may  add  that  the  officers  of  the  National 
never  received  any  salary. 

Q.  Was  that  generally  true? — A.  They  were  large  stockholders,  but  they  never 
received  any  sidarv.  That  was  the  pnncipal  officers.  Of  course,  the  clerks  did. 
But  I  never  receivea  any  salary.  I  ruined  myself  in  trying  to  support  the  stcx^.k  of 
the  National  Cordage  Company,  as  has  been  proved  by  testimony  on  record  in  New 
York.  I  bought  over  $1,000,(X)0  worth  of  stock  to  try  and  support  it  when  the  panic 
ensued — to  try  and  support  our  preferred  stock;  and  that  is  w^at  ruined  me. 

Q.  Was  that  true  of  all  the  officers? — A.  I  think  it  was.  It  broke  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  They  were  all  standing  behind  the  stock,  my  partner,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Wall,  and  they  all  lost  heavily.  We  thought  we  could  pull  it  through;  we  did 
not  know  there  was  going  to  be  such  an  immense  collapse  of  values.  It  in  easy 
enough  to  make  money  in  the  cordage  business  now.  I  am  making  money  in  my 
little  concern. 

NO  ADVANTAOR  FROM   COMRINATION   IN   CORDAQE   BUSINESS. 

Q.  But  you  thought  you  could  carry  it  through  at  that  time  and  the  National 
Cordage  Company  could  sell  out  its  stocks?  So  that  the  general  result  of  your  expe- 
rience is  still  that  there  is  no  material  saving  from  a  combination  in  that  field? — A. 
No;  that  has  often  been  discussed  since  then.  I  do  not  believe  the  cordage  business 
can  be  consolidated  successfully;  I  mean  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  it. 

THE  UNFTRn  STATES  OORDAOB  ASSOCIATION — m  OBJECTS. 

Q.  Will  you  just  speak  for  a  moment  with  reference  to  the  present  United  States 
Cordage  AsBOciation?  * — A.  Yes;  that  is  an  association  of  not  all,  but  of  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  they  meet  to  discuss  the  hemp  situation  and  prices  and 
different  abuses  that  occur  in  the  trade,  such  as  too  much  time,  too  large  discounts 
for  cash;  and  the  last  meeting  was  principally  about  a  uniform  hemp  contract.  The 
manufacturers  have  all  been  aoceptmg  any  kind  of  a  contract  from  the  dealers,  and 
some  of  these  contracts  have  been  and  are  very  unfair;  and  some  time  ago  we 
appointed  a  committee  to  get  up  a  uniform  form  of  hemp  contract  to  make  between 
the  dealers  and  the  association,  and  that  was  what  the  association  had  under  ad\ise- 
ment  at  the  last  meeting. 

Q.  Do  those  contracts  affect  the  question  of  the  weight  per  bale? — A.  The  sisal- 
hemp  contract  was  the  one  I  was  just  working  on  the  other  day.  W^e  want  to  make 
a  uniform  bale,  or  at  least  a  tonnage  contract.  We  have  sometimes  been  discrimi- 
nated against  verv  greatlv.  For  instance,  an  importer  would  sell  us  1,000  bales  of 
sisal  hemp.  If  tne  market  went  up  the  bales  would  be  light,  and  if  the  market 
went  down  the  bales  would  be  heavy.  Now  we  want  to  make  a  contract  so  that  the 
bales  shall  average  360  pounds  apiece. 

1  See  pp.  120,148,159. 
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BENKFICIAL   EFFECTS  OP  THIS   FORM   OF   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  association  between  the  manufacturers  simply  to  control  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  can  be  maintained  and  will  be  benefi(!ial? — A.  It  is  very  desirable, 
and  1  think  all  the  manufacturers  like  it.  The}[  do  not  have  that  bitter  feeling  that 
they  otherwise  would  have,  and  they  become  friends  and  do  not  believe  everything 
they  hear  about  each  other,  and  it  is  very  beneficial.  It  is  like  meeting  a  number 
of  men  at  a  club,  you  know\  If  I  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  one  of  my 
competitors  who  has  done  something  to  me  I  do  not  mind  speaking  to  him  about  it, 
and  often  find  that  I  have  been  hed  to.  It  makes  a  better  feeling  and  is  very 
beneficial. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  limits  competition  at  all? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  does 
that,  because  we  are  all  selling  at  more  or  less  the  same  prices  now.  There  are  more 
or  less  uniform  prices  because  there  is  just  a  certain  marsin  above  hemp,  and  prices 
vary  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  with  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  but  it  prevents  that  fierce  competition  which  is  so  ruinous  to 
trade,  and  it  is  the  nicest  form  of  competition. 

RESUJ^T  OF  REMOVAL   OF  TARIFF   ON   CORDAGE   WOULD   BE  INJURIOUS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question.  Supposing  cordage 
factories  were  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  what  would  be  tne  effect  on  the 
cordage  factories  in  the  United  States? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  May  I  precede  that  with  another?  If  the  tariff  on  cordage 
were  removed,  what  do  you  thmk  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Philippine  Islands? — 
A.  I  think  a  moderate  tariff  is  very  desirable,  because  otherwise  we  would  be  used 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  all  classes  of  rope,  from  England,  Ireland,  the  Philippines 
and  Germany,  and  other  places.  The  tariff  prevents  that.  I  think  American  rope 
is  the  best  rope  made,  ana  one  reason  is  that  we  have  not  had  to  compete  with  the 
rope  they  send  out  there.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  labor  is  very  ignorant. 
There  is  one  disadvantage  they  would  have.  A  great  many  orders  we  have  are  for 
special  lengths — three  strand,  four  strand,  forty  fathoms,  eighty  fathoms,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — and  they  have  to  be  made  up  quickly  and  shipped  out  the  next 
day.  Of  course,  being  so  far  away  they  could  not  do  that  trade,  but  as  to  whether 
they  could  send  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  sizes  and  hurt  this  market,  I  think  they 
could  if  they  can  make  it  cheaper.  It  w^ould  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  free  trade 
with  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  some  smart  Yankee  would  go  over  and  start 
a  factory  there  and  maybe  get  some  good  men.  There  is  a  factory  in  Yokohama 
that  makes  good  rope,  and  the  owner  in  a  Japanese  maker. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  said  that  the  way  to  fight  combinations  of  manufacturers  is  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  their  product? — A.  It  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
combination,  but,  I  believe,  in  hurting  the  combination  it  would  hurt  the  country. 
I  think  that  combinations  that  do  not  charge  too  much  are  an  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  those  that  do  charge  too  much  will  fail  and  competition  ensue.  If  I 
were  making  too  many  goods,  running  my  factory  full,  and  could  not  sell  them  at  a 

Srofit  here,  I  would  sell  the  surplus  abroad  at  any  price,  even  10  per  cent  l)elow  cost, 
ow,  if  we  had  free  trade  with  England,  England  would  be  dumping  her  surplus 
product  here  to  keep  her  factories  running;  it  would  injure  our  whole  product. 

MANUFACTURERS   WILL  SELL   ABROAD  CHEAPER  THAN   AT  HOME,    WITH   OR  WITHOUT 

TARIFF. 

Q.  The  claim  is  made  that  these  combinations  are  keeping  up  the  domestic  price  to 
the  full  limit  and  still  selling  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  foreign  markets  at  a  verv  much 
lower  price? — A.  I  think  that  would  occur  without  any  tariff.  I  think  England  to-day 
will  export  goods  below  what  she  sells  for  at  home.  As  for  the  rope  manufacturers, 
I  know  they  have  a  regular  trade;  they  are  selling  rope  to  that  trade  at  10  cents,  and 
goods  to  be  exported  they  will  sell,  for  instance,  at  9}  cents.  It  does  not  hurt  the 
rope  manufacturer's  trade  when  these  goods  go  abroad,  whereas  he  would  not  go 
around  in  his  own  country  and  sell  them  at  that  figure.  It  would  knock  the  profit  off 
his  business;  but  if  he  can  sell  it  abroad  he  will  do  it.  I  think  it  is  natural  to  do  that 
without  combination. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  is  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  connection  with 
the  United  States? — A.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  I  think  it  is  used  continually. 
I  have  heard  that  in  all  directions. 


J  See  pp.  116,  141,160. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  many  manufacturers  here  who  are  manufocturing  this  cheap  ftrtule 
of  n)pe  vou  are  speakin;;  of  that  interferes  with  jrou?  You  8i>oke  of  the  larj^'  t-omjie- 
tition  of  loose  ends  and  poor-^rade  ropes  in  foreign  markets. — A.  1  do  not  like  to  be 
personal,  but  there  is  one  manu^'turer  here  who  does  sell  a  very  {)oor  grade  of 
mixed  rope,  because  he  has  very  hard  work  to  get  trade. 

A  SMALL  (XJN'CBRN   CAN  COMPffTB  WITH    A    LABOB  n>MBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  you  said  of  a  large  combination,  that  if  they  put  the 
price  high  they  invite  competition.  Would  that  be  true,  as  a  rule,  of  a  couibination 
that  haa,  say,  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  capiul?  How  could  a  small  concern  com- 
pete with  such  a  large  combination  if  thev  had  such  a  large  control  of  the  market? 
Wouhl  not  thij4  combination  meet  the  small  amcem  at  ^ven  points  and  at  thoM>  given 

SointH  sell  below  cost? — A.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  an  example.  The  UnitiHl  States 
teel  TruiPt  is  prol>ably  the  biggest  corporation,'  as  we  all  know,  with  $1,  UK), (XX), 000 
capital  and  $300,000,000  of  bonds.  I  am  the  president  of  a  nteel  company  that  has 
$750,000  of  capital.  I  would  rather  have  my  interest  in  that  company  than  have  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  Steel  Com{)anv  for  tnis  reason:  We  are 
on  Long  Island  and  our  raw  material  is  scrap  instead  of  the  ore,  and  we  have  steel 
furnaces  in  which  we  convert  the  scrap,  wnich  is  purchased  in  New  York.  Old 
machinery  and  old  scrap  iron  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  into  our  furnaces,  and 
out  of  it  we  make  billets  and  rods.  We  have  not  any  dead  weight  to  carry,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  steel  trust  c^an  take  advantage  of  us.  We  have  a  local  market  and 
our  raw  material  is  locally  produced,  and  we  have  a  good  market. 

Q.  Suppose  they  nhould  enter  the  local  market  and  sell  below  cost? — A.  We  would 
have  to  find  a  market  a  little  farther  off;  w^e  would  have  lander  freights  against  us. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  follow  you  there? — A.  They  woukl  have  to. 

Q.  Suppose  they  nhould  reduce  the  price  over  the  whole  country? — A.  They  would 
have  a  dead  loss,  and  it  would  cost  them  $10,000,000. 

Q,  That  might  l)e  true,  but  you  could  not  sell  your  steel? — A.  The  question  is 
whether  we  could  lose  $100,000  as  long  as  they  could  lose  $10,000,000.  If  it  came  to 
a  fight  to  the  death,  I  do  not  know  who  would  die  first. 

Q.  That  method  has  been  used  to  crush  out  small  persons? — A.  I  l)elieve  it  has. 

Q.  They  go  into  a  given  market  and  crush  them  out  and  do  it  right  along? — A. 
One  safety  in  this  special  position  of  ours  is  that  we  have  an  export  market.  We 
are  situated  at  a  desirable  point  for  the  export  market.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
how  far  thev  intend  to  crush  us,  but  Mr.  Morgan  has  told  us  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  hurt  any  Body;  they  are  only  going  to  have  a  steady  market  for  steel. 

NO  CANADIA.X   K8TABLISHMENTH   IN   THE   NATIONAL  CORDAOB  CX)MPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  had  in  the  National  Cordage  Company  some  Canadian 
establishments,  did  you  not? — A.  No;  never  had  any.  A  syndicate  of  manufacturers 
bought  largely  in  the  Consumers'  Cordage  Company  of  Canada. 

Q.  But  that  was  never  a  part  of  the  National  Cordage  Company? — A.  No. 

NO   POOLIN(i    AGREEMENTS   IN    LAST  TWELVE  YEABS. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  pooling  agreements  *  since  the  Standard  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  since  the  National  Company? — A.  Not  in  the  last  12  years. 

Q.  Not  since  the  National  Company  was  organized? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  outside  of  the  Standard  Company  now 
work  in  harmony  with  it? — A.  We  are  all  working  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  particular  harmony. 

Q.  No  agreements?— A.  There  are  no  agreements  at  all,  except  we  have  a  friendly 
feeling  ana  no  bitter  competition;  but  there  are  no  penalties  about  price  cutting  or 
anythmg  of  that  sort. 

NO    LEGISLATION   NEEDED  ON  THE  8UB.IECT  OP  COMBINATIONS 

Q.  Have  you  anv  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  any  possible  legislation 
that  might  benefit  the  public — legislation,  I  mean,  on  this  subject  of  combinations? — 
A.  Well,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  no  legislation  is  necessary,  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  a  trust  or  combination  that  benefits  the  public  will  last,  and 
when  it  does  not  benefit  the  public  it  will  be  killed  by  outside  competition.  I  think 
it  is  a  natural  law  that  takes  care  of  itself. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Haa  it  been  the  history  of  some  of  the  very  largest  trusts 
that  they  were  killed  by  competition? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  not  follow  their  competitors  into  the  market  and  sell  below  coat? — A. 
As  far  as  I  know — not  to  mention  names — I  think  the  most  conspicuous  trusta  have 
resulted  in  giving  cheaper  products  to  the  people. 

MANTJFACTURK    OP  WIBE   ROPE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  manufacture  wire  rope?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  National  Coraage  Company  manufacture  wire  rope? — No. 

Q.  How  many  different  establishments  are  there  manufacturing  wire  rope? — A.  I 
think  about  8.     I  have  only  been  making  it  for  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  the  wire  rope  manufactured  particularly  by  those  that  are  engaged  in  the 
cordage  business,  or  by  iron  and  steel  plants? — A.  Entirely  outside.  I  am  the  only 
cordi^  man  that  makes  wire  ro^. 

Q.  Are  you  making  that  at  this  steel  company  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  No,  I  am 
making  it  at  the  plant  where  I  make  manila  rope. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  wire  rope  made  in  connection  with  the  steel  indus- 
try?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  manufacturers? — A.  Boebling  is  the  big  one. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  190 J. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  OISEOH  F.  HOLMES, 

Treamrer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

At  12.07  p.  m.  Mr.  Gideon  F.  Holmes,  of  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  Gideon  F. 
Holmes. 

Q.  And  your  address? — A.  North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
.  Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company? — A.  I  am  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engagedin  the  coraage  business? — A.  I  have  been 
with  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  42  years. 

pooling  agreements  in  the  oordage  business. 

Q.  Has  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  at  any  time  been  connected  with  other 
coidage  manufacturers  through  pools  ^  or  agreements  r^arding  selling,  or  has  it 
formeapart  of  a  combination  at  any  time? — ^A.  It  has  in  times  past. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  concerning  some  of  the  agreements  that  the  Plymouth  Company 
has  had  with  other  concerns?  Please  state  abSut  when  these  agreements  were  made, 
and  describe  their  general  nature. — ^A.  Well  now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the 
exact  dates. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  time? — A.  It  would  go  back  several  years.  We  had 
a  pool  whereby  each  concern  was  allotted  a  certain  percentage  of  the  business  done 
by  the  entire  pool,  and  then  if  we  overran  our  percentage  we  paid  into  the  pool  a 
certain  amount  per  pound,  and  if  we  fell  short  we  received  from  the  pool. 

Q.  Did  that  pool  include  any  large  proportion  of  manufacturers  in  the  country? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Substantially  all  of  them? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  included  all,  but  most 
of  them. 

Q.  Was  the  pooling  arrangement  that  you  had  in  those  days  a  profitable  one  to 
your  company? — A.  We  have  made  more  money  outside  of  a  pool  than  we  have  in  a 
pool. 

Q.  Did  any  special  advantages  accrue  to  you  from  any  of  your  pooling  agree- 
ments— A.  We  thought  so  at  tne  time,  but  later  on  we  concluded  that  it  was  not  to 
our  advantage.    In  fact,  we  paid  in  every  time  into  the  pool. 
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CX>MPETrnON  WITH  THS  NATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  Yoa  were  solicited  to  join  the  National  Cordage  Company  at  the  time  that  was 
onnnized? — A.  Well,  we  were  solicited  to  sell  out  to  them. 

Q.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  in  active  operation  did  vou  fin<i  that 
it  interfered  materially  with  y oar  bnanen  so  as  to  lessen  your  profits  by  the  nhirp- 
nesH  of  its  competition?— A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  able  at  any  time  through  their  agreements  with  the  sellers  of  manila 
hemp  to  gain  any  special  advantage  in  that  way? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  at  one  time  at  least  the  National  Conlage 
Company  succeeded  in  getting  purcha8in|?  agreements  by  which  thev  had  half  a  cent 
per  pound  advantage  of  other  buyers  in  the  United  States.  Did  vour  coniitany 
experience  this  disadvantage? — A.  We  never  experienced  anything  of  that  kina. 

Q.  You  thought  you  were  able  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  the  selling  price  of  ro^,  were  you  in  toe  habit  of  following  the 
prices  that  they  had  set,  or  were  vour  prices  established  wholly  independently? — A. 
Well,  we  followed  them  pretty  closely.  Perhaps  in  explanation  of  that  I  may  say 
that  it  has  been  thepolicy  of  our  company  from  the  very  be^nin^  to  put  out  goods 
of  special  merit.  We  have  always  considered  quality  and  fair  dealing  first,  and  com- 
mercial gain  next.  In  fact,  in  our  judgment  commercial  gain  naturallv  follows  merit, 
and  we  are  satisfied  if  we  know  that  our  competitors  are  not  underselling  us. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  did  the  National  Cordage  Company  hold  prices  somewhat  higher 
than  they  had  been  before  the  cordage  company  was  formed,  so  that  by  following 
them  you  really  got  a  benefit  from  the  company's  existence? — A.  Yes,  but  whether 
they  would  have  put  up  the  price  if  the*price  of  hemp  had  not  been  advanced  is  quite 
another  question.  Their  trying  to  get  tne  control  of  hemp  naturally  put  up  its  price, 
and,  of  course,  manufactured  goods  nad  to  follow. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  the  manufactured  ^^oods  go  up  more  than  proportionately  to 
the  price  of  hemp? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  did,  but  all  the  manufacturers  had  more 
or  less  hemp  on  hand  from  which  they  gained  the  advantage  of  the  higher  price. 

SPBCULATFVB  NATUKB  OF  THE  OORDAGB  BUSINBSB. 

Q.  Does  the  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  product  that  the  business  is  made  somewhat  speculative  in  its  nature  on  account 
of  the  raw  material  market? — A.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  decidedly  so.^ 

Q.  Earlier  such  was  not  the  case?— A.  Not  to  such  an  extent  Of  course,  when 
the  National  Cordage  Company  started  in  and  tried  to  buy  laige  quantities  of*hemp, 
they  naturally  pushed  up  the  price, 

Q.  And  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  stock  on  hand? — A.  Yes,  we 
had  to  follow  them  to  an  extent.  We  did  get  caught  once  or  twice,  but  it  averaged 
up  all  right. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  buy  your  hemp,  speaking  generally,  in  sufiScient  quan> 
titles  to  last  you  a  year,  or  do  you  buy  from  time  to  time? — A.  If  I  think  the  market 
is  low,  I  anticipate  my  wants  and  buy  hemp.  If  I  have  a  feeling  that  prices  are 
going  to  decline,  I  hold  off  the  market 

Q.  So  that  of  necessity  the  business  has  to  be  more  or  lees  speculative,  depending 
upon  your  judgment  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  within  the  next  2  or  3  montns? — A. 
Well,  to  illustrate:  You  understand  that  auring  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  price  of 
manila  hemp  went  up  from  3|  cents  a  pound  to  about  15  cents  a  pound.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  ^tting  the  figures  exact,  but  they  are  very  close.  Well,  when  we 
saw  trouble  was  coming  we  naturally  bought  ahead. 

NO  SPBCIAL   ADVANTAGE  OBTAINABLE  FBOM   COMBINATION  IN   OOBDAOB   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  From  the  general  nature  of  the  cordage  business  do  you  think  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  organization  ix>werful  enough  so  that  it  could  practically  drive  out 
of  business  the  smaller  competitors? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  industry  such  a  one  that  a  comparatively  small  establishment  can  work  to 
almost  as  good  advantage  as  a  great  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  savings,  if  any,  that  could  be  made  by  a  large  combina- 
tion? Could  it  save  anything  at  all? — A.  The  only  wav  they  could  make  a  saving 
would  be  in  their  management,  and,  of  course,  the  small  concern  can  do  that  as  well 
as  the  large  concern. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  personal  element  in  the  management  of  the  concern  is 
the  chief  thing  in  the  cordage  industry? — A.  I  do. 
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RELATIONS  WITH    EMPIX)YBEH — l^NBMENTB. 

Q.  The  Plymouth  Corda^^  Company  is,  I  have  understood,  an  old  comjjaiiy.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many  years? — A.  Yes,  it  was  oraanized  in  1824. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  relations  with  your  employees,  I  should  like  to  a«k  you  a 
question  or  two.  nave  you  been  in  the  habit  of  building  tenement  houses  for  your 
eniployees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why?  Do  you  make  the  rents  of  those  tenements  an  additional  source  of 
profit,  or  what  are  your  reasons  for  taking  e8j)ecial  care  of  your  employees? — ^A.  So 
as  to  have  them  near  us  and  to  give  them  oetter  houses  to  live  in. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  proportion  of  your  employees  are  in  these  tenement  houses? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  as  I  would  like  to,  and  as  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
known  that  question  was  coming  up.  We  have  about  1,000  i)er8on8 — men,  women, 
girls,  and  boys  in  our  employ.     We  have  173  tenements. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  employees  the  opportunity  of  buying  these  tenements  for 
themselves  if  they  want  to  have  an  indejiendent  house  of  their  own? — A.  No,  but  a 
great  many  of  our  employees  own  their  own  houses  right  in  the  neighborhood. 

RELATIONS  WITH    EMPLOYEES — TRADE    UNIONS,    LABOR  DIFFICULTIES. 

Q.  Are  your  emplovees  organized  into  trade  unions  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  this  country  employees  in  the  cordage  business  gen- 
erally have  trade  unions? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.'  Have  you  yourself  found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  express  any  opposition  to 
trade  unions  in  connection  with  your  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difl&culty  with  your  employees? — A.  No.  About  1863  or 
1864  we  haa  a  difficulty  that  lasted  only  a  few  days;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  a  few  of  our  men  went  out. 

Q.  On  a'strike? — A.  Without  expressing  or  telling  us  of  any  dissatisfaction,  with- 
out telling  us  anything  at  all.  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when  I  received  a  tele- 
phone message  from  our  superintendent  that  one  of  the  dopartments  had  gone  out  of 
one  of  the  mills. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  trouble  you  had  with  them  since  the  sixties? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  they  could  not  have  put  it  off  for  a  week.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  personally  I  feel  very  sore  over  that,  because  1  think  it  was  without  an}' 
just  cause  or  reason  whatever.  This  difficulty  was  Wednesday  afternoon.  Thurs- 
day morning  some  of  them  went  back  again.  Thursday  noontime  nearly  every  one 
had  gjone  back,  and  the  rest  came  down  Thursday  afternoon  and  asked  the  privilege 
of  going  to  work  the  next  morning  without  any  change  in  the  hours,  in  the  pay, 
conditions,  or  anything  else.  It  was  simply  a  "misunderstanding  brought  about  by 
the  hot  headed  talk  of  3  or  4  youngsters,  I  think,  under  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  went  back? — A.  Every  one  of  them.  So  that  the  difficulty  or 
the  objections  or  complaints  could  not  have  been  very  serious.  This  was  ordinary 
help,  you  understand,  and  in  looking  back  to  the  month  of  January,  when  we  were 
running  along  in  the  regular  way,  and  no  overtime  or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  found 
these  very  persons  that  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  on  W^ednesday  afternoon  averaged 
over  nine  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  during  one  of  those  weeks  in  January. 

HOURS   OP  LABOR — SEX   OP  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  plant  day  and  night  at  times? — A.  We  have  not  for  a  time. 
We  stopped  it  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  what  is  your  working  day — how  many  hours? — A.  We  make  58  hours  a  week. 
We  start  our  mill  at  half  past  6  in  the  morning,  stop  at  12  for  dinner,  start  again  at 
1  and  stop  at  6;  and  by  stopping  on  Saturday  at  12  o'clock  we  make  the  58  hours, 
and  that  ends  the  week's  work. 

Q.  Are  those  about  the  hours  followed  in  the  cordage  industry  throughout  the 
country,  so  far  as  you  know? — A,  I  think  the  other  plants  make  more  hours. 

Q.  Are  your  hours  prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  law? — A.  Yes,  for  women  and 
minors,  but  not  for  men;  but  we  put  them  all  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees  are  women?— A.  Out  of  a  thousand 
employees  about  160  are  women  and  girls. 

FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC   MARKET  POR  PRODUCT. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets,  mainly?  Where  do  you  sell  your  products? — A. 
Nearly  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Where  do  you  export? — A.  To  the  Argentine  Republic,  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  South  Africa. 

Q.  And  you  sell,  I  suppose,  throughout  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 
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a)MPETmON   WITH   WEGrrERN   MANUFACTl'BKIW — MEXICAN   (M)MPETITIOX. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  at  enough  disadvantage  a^  reganlH  the  friMglit  chargee 
to  interfere  materially  with  your  Belling  in  the  wenttTn  market,  say  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago  or  fieyondf— A.  We  are  feeling  thifl  more  now  than  we  ever  have 
before. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  ^our  output  w  binder  tw^ine? — A.  Alxmt  one-half. 

Q.  And  I  HuppoHe  it  i»  m  the  binder  twine  that  y(»u  feel  thiH  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  freight  chaises? — A.  Well,  to  illustrate,  the  wentem  manufacturerB  can 
get  their  hemp  at  the  present  time  deliverwl  in  the  Wwt  at  al>out  the  «ame  price  we 
nave  to  pay  for  it  delivere<i  at  our  workn,  and,  of  courhe,  we  have  to  pay  the  freight 
on  the  manufacture<i  article  afterwards. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  their  hemp  so  as  to  have  it  come  at  about  the  same  rate? — 
A.  I  am  referring  now,  you  understand,  more  particularly  to  nisal  hemp,  which  is  a 
product  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  uned  exten.Miveiy  in  the  manufacture  of  twine.  The 
western  manufacturers  get  it  up  from  the  gulf  porti*,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  mostly. 
I  understand  that  the  present  rate  of  freight  from  Mexii»o  or  from  Progressoto  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  is  from  one-eighth  to  thrt^e-nixteenths  of  a  i*ent  a  pound,  llie  rate 
of  freight  on  hemp  from  New  Orleans  U>  Chii^o  is  supponed  to  be  about  15  ceuts. 
That  is  not  exa(*t,  but  it  is  8uppose<i  to  l)e  alK)ut  15  venU.  The  actual  rate  from 
Mobile  to  Chicago  is  18  cent^^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  on  hemp  from  Progresso 
to  Boston  is  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  rate  on  the  manufactured  product 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  is  25  cents. 

Nov,  while  on  the  Fubject  of  competition  with  other  mills,  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  a  mill  down  in  Mexico.  There  is  a  mill  there  that  is  generally  understood — I  pre- 
sume that  it  can  be  easily  ascf  rtaine<l  whether  it  is  true  or  not — to  have  some  special 
adva::tages.  There  is  an  exjtort  duty  in  Mexico  on  all  sisal  hemp.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  there  is  no  export  duty  on  the  manufactured  product,  so  as  to 
encourage  this  mill.  Whatever  advantage  they  may  have  over  us  on  labor  here,  I 
do  not  know;  but  it  is  generally  underHt4)od  that  they  <lo  have  the  advantage  of  not 
having  to  pay  the  -  xport  duty  on  their  manufactured*  go* xis. 

Q.  I)o  they  send  much  of  their  pnxluct  into  the  Uniteil  States? — A.  Most  of  it 
comes  into  the  United  States,  I  understand. 

C^.  Does  the  export  duty  that  you  have  to  raiy  on  the  sisal  offset  the  import  duty 
thai  they  have  to  pay  on  their  pnxluct? — A.  They  <lo  not  have  to  pay  anything,  for 
their  product  is  binder  twine  averaging  500  feet  tx)  the  jKmnd,  on  which  there  is  no 
duty. 

EFFECT   OF    REMOVAL  OK    DUTY    ON    CORDAGE.* 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  duty  on  cordage  affects  your  business  favorably? — A.  We 
have  thought  so. 

Q.  Would  it  be  injurious  to  the  business  now  if  that  duty  were  removed  or  mate- 
rially lessened? — ^A.  Well,  we  should  feel  that  way,  although  we  ask  for  no  advan- 
tages provided  the  others  have  to  pay  the  same  for  labor  and  supplies. 

Q.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  from  what  country  would  you  expect  importations  to 
increase? — A.  VVell,  we  should  expect  it  more  particularly  from  England.  Of  course, 
whether  it  would  come  later  on  from  the  Philippines  or  not  we  do  not  know.  That 
we  would  have  to  take  advantage  of. 

Q.  Is  there  much  importation  of  rope  now? — A.  No. 

THE   PHILIPPINIW   AS    A    POSSIBLE   LOCATION    FOR    A   CORDAOE    FACTORY. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  and  the  general  condition  of  manu- 
facture in  the  Philippines,  would  you  anticipate  the  building  of  roi>e  factories  there? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  to  answer  it  intelligently,  because  it  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  not  given  any  especial  thought  In  fact,  I  prefer  to  cross  the  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar,  )  Would  there  be  a  material  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  manufactured  article  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material  to  the  United  States? — A.  I  fancy  not.  I 
am  now  basing  my  answer  on  what  is  the  custom  here  in  the  United  States— -on  the 
rate  of  freijjht  chained  on  the  manufactured  article  and  on  the  raw  material. 

Q.  That  IS,  gauging  the  ocean  freight  on  the  difference  of  bulk  and  weight,  you 
think  it  would  amount  to  the  same  on  the  manufactured  article  as  the  raw  material? — 
A.  Yes,  I  fancy  so. 


1  See  pp.  115,  136,  150. 
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CORDAGE  PLANTS  ON  THX   PACIFIC  COAfiT. 

Q.  Has  there  been  discuflsion  among  the  cordase  manufacturere  of  this  country  m 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine  on  the  Pacific 
coast  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  raw  material  of  the  Philippines? — A.  There 
are  already  two  or  three  mills  there  and  have  been  for  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  talk  of  enlargement  of  the  cordage  manufacture  on  the  coast  in 
that  respect? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Suppose  that  an  enlargement  was  made  there;  would  the  difference  of  the 
transcontmental  freights  keep  that  region  from  being  an  immediate  competitor  with 
you  in  the  Mississippi  Vallevand  the  East? — A.  I  do  not  think  an  enlargement  there 
would  materially  auect  our  business  in  the  middle  West  and  East. 

SPECIAL  COHMOOrrY   RATE   FOR   HEMP — INCREASE  OP  FREIGHT   RATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  ^our  product  in  railroad  classifications  or  do  you  have 
a  special  commodity  rate  for  it? — A.  I  think  we  have  now  a  special  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  increased  the  rates  any  within  the  last  year  or  so? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate? — A.  I  am  not  following  that  very  closely  because  those 
are  details  that  I  have  to  leave  to  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  people  have  thought  the  increase  was  unwarranted 
or  not? — A.  All  that  we  ask  for  is  at  all  times  to  know  that  none  of  our  competi- 
tors get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  are  getting;.  We  should  be  better  satisfied  if 
we  knew  that  every  one  of  our  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  freight; 
whether  it  is  20  cents  or  50  cents,  we  do  not  care. 

DISCRIMINATIONS   IN   FREIGHT   RATES. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  given  any  of  your  competitors  discriminations  against  you? — 
A.  We  do  not  know  that  they  have,  out  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  when  we  have 
to  run  around  to  see  whether  we  can  get  any  special  advantages,  and  sometimes 
succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  think,  then,  that  the  other  conceTus  also  get  ad  van- 
tages?— A.  Yes.  Now,  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  if  I  knew  the  others  could  not 
do  it,  and  knew  that  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time?  Is  it 
that  ail  are  treated  alike  in  respect  to  freight  rates? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  have  any  special  rates  now?  You  spoke  of  having 
had  them;  have  you  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  that  I  can  not,  as  I  said  before,  give  the  details.  Any  one  that  has  had 
to  do  with  the  product  of  the  Philippines  in  the  last  few  years  has  had  his  hands 
full. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  freight  rates  been  materially  raised  in  the  last 
few  years,  would  you  say? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  there  had  not  been  much  of  a 
raise,  but  some.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  on  that.  I  am  simply  giving  you  now 
information  gained  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  some  of  our  men  looking 
after  that  special  work. 

Q.  Would  not  a  material  increase  in  freight  rates  affect  your  business  for  the 
worse? — A.  If  all  our  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same? 

Q.  Well,  suppose  you  were  shipping  all  over  the  country  and  the  freights  were  very 
materially  raised.  Those  that  were  nearer  the  business  would  get  all  that  part  of  the 
trade,  would  they  not?  You  could  not  put  your  goods  in  there  with  the  higher  rate 
of  freight? — A.  Yes;  but  they  must  get  their  raw  material.  You  see  the  raw  mate- 
rial that  we  use  is  oif  a  foreign  growth. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  would  equalize  the  freight  on  the 
manufactured  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  any  competition  by  the  railroads  for  your 
particular  business — soliciting  your  business,  for  example? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads  come  to  you  with  offers  of  special  freights  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  your  business? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  have. 

Q.  You  are  the  one  to  solicit  discriminations  then  instead  of  the  railroads  coming 
and  offering  them  to  you? — ^A.  If  they  know  that  we  have  a  lot  of  goods  going  to  a 
certain  point  (a  fact  which  they  often  ascertain  through  the  buyers  of  those  gooil8)t 
they  will  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  give  the  business  to  them  and  to  see  them  before 
we  make  the  shipment,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  as  I  stated  before,  that  is 
one  of  the  details  that  I  am  not  posted  on. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  trade  that  the  railroad  discrim- 
inations are  disappearing? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  because 
I  have  not  eone  into  the  details. 

Q.  ^By  ^l^.  Fhillipb.)  You  are  still  apprehensive  of  discriminationiJ?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  are  still  apprehensive.  Can  vou  give  any 
reasons  for  your  apprehension^  Are  your  competitors  able  to  undersell  you  in  mar- 
kets that  would  inaicate  that  they  have  favors  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say 
that  they  are. 

ADVANTAGBH   AND   DISADVANTAGES  OF   UX^ATION   OK   PLANTS  ON    PACIFIC  COAffT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  I  understand  youto  say  there  are  several  cordage  fac- 
tories on  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  Two  or  three  there;  one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in 
Portland. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  price  of  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  operate  to  develop  the 
establishment  of  cordage  factories  there? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  rates  of 
labor  are  there,  but  I  supposed  them  a  trifle  higher  than  in  the  East. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  handicap? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  extra  cost  of 
freight  from  Manila  to  the  eastern  port? — A.  No;  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Almost 
every  one  using  cordage  will  require  some  sisal  as  well  as  manila  hemp.  Sisal  is  a 
product  of  Mexico.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the  best  rates  of  freight  you  must  ship  in 
carload  lots.  Therefore  a  buyer  is  loath  to  divide  up  his  orders.  Where  he  buys 
the  manila  he  likes  to  buy  his  sisal. 

MIXTURE  OF   MANILA    AND  SISAL  ONLY    MADE   FOR   BINDING   TWINE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  use  of  sisal.  Do  you  mean  for  the  adulteration  of  the  hemp? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  make  entirely  pure  hemp  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  entirely  sisal  rope? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practice  among  some  manufacturers  to  combine  the  two  and  strengthen 
the  sisal  by  the  addition  of  manila  hemp,  or  cheapen  the  manila  hemp  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sisu? — A.  We  have  had  some  samples  of  rope  sent  to  the  mill  for  examina- 
tion that  showed  that  the  fiber  was  mixea. 

Q.  The  grade  of  the  product  of  the  Plvmouth  Cordage  Company  is  considered 
among  the  b^t,  I  believe.     I>o  you  think  it  would  be  good  business  prudence  to 

Seril  a  reputation  for  quality  by  making  such  a  mixture? — A.  It  is  a  thing  we  would 
o  under  no  circumstances.  In  fact,  we  have  built  up  our  business  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  turning  out  fewer  goods  and  good  goods.  You  understand  when  yon 
come  to  binder  twine  there  are  mixtures.  If  you  are  going  to  make  binder  twmes 
running  over  500  feet  to  the  pound — e.  g.,  550  feet — it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  a  satisfactory  article,  to  put  in  some  manila  hemp.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
it  600  feet,  there  must  be  a  larger  proportion;  for  650  leet  you  want  to  use  pure  ma- 
nila hemp.  Now,  we  make  mixtures,  but  we  never  put  a  tag  on  to  the  mixtures  with 
the  word  '* Manila"  on  it.     We  make  a  manila  twine,  but  it  is  a  pure  manila. 

Q.  Your  manila  rope  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  running  rigging  in  ships,  is  it 
not? — A.  It  should  be  of  manila  hemp. 
Q.  The  sisal  rope  will  mildew  and  rot  quicker  than  the  manila  hemp? — A.  Yes. 

RELATIONS   WITH    EMPIX>YEB8 — MAXIMUM   AND    MINIMUM   WAGES. 

Q.  Now,  we  should  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  wa^  paid  in  your  plant.  If 
it  covered  a  period  of  10  years,  it  would  cover  the  good  times  from  1890  to  1892,  the 
dull  times  from  1893  to  1897,  and  again  the  good  times  up  to  the  present  time. — A. 
Our  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  since  18§). 

Q.  And  are  you  able  to  state  what  that  average  is  now? — A.  Our  common  labor — 
the  cheapest  for  men — is  |1 .35  a  day,  and  that  is  based  on  6  days  constituting  a  week's 
w^ork  of  58  hours. 

Q.  Is  your  help  composed  of  people  who  have  been  with  you  a  long  time? — A. 
Yes.  When  we  had  our  seventy-fifth  anniversary  we  went  back  for  a  peritxi  of  40 
years  and  found  that  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  those  who  were  with  the  com- 
pany in  1859  were  still  with  us. 

Q.  You  ^ve  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  Now,  can  you  give  the  maximum,  aside 
from  superintendents  and  salaried  men?— A.  They  run  up  to  $2.50  or  $2.75;  I  think 
in  some  cases  13.    Then  we  come  to  the  salaried  men. 

Q.  The  relations  between  your  help  and  the  company  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
friendly  and  satisfactory?— A.  Very. 
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EFFECT  OF   NATIONAL  CORDAU&  tX)MPANY'8   FAILURE  ON   CX)RDAOE   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  effect  did  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
I)any  have  on  your  business  when  they  came  to  liquidate  the  assets  of  that  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Well,  we  have  grown  steaaily  for  years.  I  can  not  say  that  it  had  any 
special  effect.  We  were  growing  all  the  time  they  were  in  operation  and  when  they 
reorganize!!,  and  we  have  been  growing  ever  since. 

Q.  Did  the  liquidation  of  their  assets  have  any  effect  on  the  cordage  market?— A. 
I  should  say  no. 

Q.  From  their  failure  in  1893  through  to  1897  did  your  works  rive  full  time  to  your 
people,  or  did  vou  run  short  time  during  the  hard  times,  so  called? — A.  We  ran  all 
the  time,  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  up  to  within  a  year,  we  ran  our  mill  night 
and  day. 

Q.  without  any  impairment  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  Our  wages  have  not  been  changed 
since,  I  think,  1878. 

PERt'KNTAGE  OF  OUTPUT  OF  COUNTRY    PRODUCED   BY   THE   PLYMOUTH   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the 
country  you  produce? — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  between  15  and  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  establishment  that  has  so  larse  a  percentage,  or  is  yours 
the  lai^est? — A.  I  think  we  are  to-day  the  lai^est  manuuu^turers  of  rope  and  twine 
in  the  world. 

ROUTES   FOR   BRINQINCi    IN   RAW   MATERIAL — ISTHMIAN   CANAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  your  raw  material  come  all  the  way  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  water? — A.  Yes,  to  Boston,  and  from  Boston  usually  by  rail. 

Q.  How  does  it  come — around  the  Horn  or  by  the  Suez  Canalr — A.  Both  ways. 

Q.  Would  the  construction  of  the  isthmian  canal  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  in  your 
business?    Would  it  benefit  your  trade  generally? — A.  1  should  think  that  it  would. 

Q.  Have  your  people  considered  the  subject? — ^A,  I  can  not  say  that  they  have 
especially. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  your  industrv? — ^A. 
Yes. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF    FREE   LIBRARY,    PRIZES,    PARKS,   AND   BATH    HOUSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Perhaps  we  have  not  covered  the  ground,  and  you  may 
have  some  statistics  or  information  that  ^'ou  want  to  present  or  some  statement  to 
make  to  the  commission  of  your  own  motion.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — A.  Well, 
you  have  not  touched,  or  you  touched  very  lightly,  on  the  tenement  question.  Also, 
I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  said  about  what  we  are  doing  for  our  employees  in 
the  way  of  profit  sharing  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  would  l>e  very  interesting.— A,  We  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  done  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  profit  sharing;  but  we  have  established  a  free  library  for  our 
employees,  and  we  are  building  a  park  for  their  benefit.  We  are  also  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  gardens  that  can  be  produced — flower  gardens,  etc. — ^and  prizes  for  those 
that  will  keep  their  yards  in  the  best  condition.  In  fact,  we  have  employed  a  man 
especially  to  look  after  those  things  and  to  encourage  that  feature.  We  also  have 
prejjared  a  baseball  ground  and  grounds  for  other  games;  and  last  year  we  had  an 
exhibition  of  all  the  different  things  that  the  men  had  done,  and  offered  prizes  for 
their  sports,  etc.,  devoting  a  whole  day  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  profit  sharing?  What  experi- 
ence have  you  had? — A.  Only  in  this  way  that  I  am  telling  you  of  now.  We  have 
just  startea  in  on  that.  Of  course  we  shall  carry  that  along  to  quite  an  extent,  but 
we  must  feel  our  way  in  it.  We  do  not  want  to  do  it  so  rapidly  that  we  shall  make 
a  failure  of  it,  but  we  must  have  the  men  understand  what  we  are  doing,  so  as  to 
appreciate  it.  We  shall  also  this  spring  build  bath  houses  for  them.  We  contem- 
plate putting  up  a  building  where  they  will  have  lunches  served  to  them  at  a  low 
cost. 

(Q.  By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Is  this  library  free? — A.  Yes;  to  all  our  employees. 

Q.  You  intend  to  conduct  the  bathing  houses  in  the  same  way  or  with  a  small 
charge? — A.  The  only  charge  will  be  for  the  bathing  suits.  If  they  will  bring  their 
own  suits  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  shall  encourage  them  to  buy  their  own 
bathing  suits,  and  so  have  the  free  use  of  the  bathing  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  plant  is  close  enough  to  the  harbor  so  that  your  bath 
houses  will  be  easily  accessible? — A.  We  are  right  on  the  shore. 
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SIZB  OF  TBNSMBNTB  AND  BENT  CHABGED — WATER  AND   FUEL  HUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Toicpkikb.)  In  vour  tenements  how  many  rooms  per  tenant  are 
there? — A.  Well,  they  vary.  We  pat  ap  about  2  years  aeo  7  double  tenement  houses. 
In  each  of  these  houses  there  was  a  kitchen,  batfaLToom,  2  front  rooms  on  lower  floor, 
2  chambers.  Then  we  put  up  7  other  houses  that  had  the  same  room  below  and  3 
chambers  above.  Then  we  put  up  6  other  tenement  houses  with  the  same  number 
of  rooms  below,  only  larser,  and  4  chambers  above.  Then  connected  with  each  of 
these  last  houses  is  a  garden  varying  in  sisee  from  2,500  to  7,500  square  feet  each: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  do  those  houses  rent  for? — A.  All  the  way  from  $1.90 
per  week  to  $2.50  per  week,  according  to  size,  and  whether  they  are  right  on  the 
main  road  or  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  is  for  a  house  for  the  family? — A.  Yes;  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them  that  rent  as  high  as  $2.50  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Are  there  2  families  in  the  house  in  that  erase,  or  seiwrate 
houses  for  each  family? — A.  Two  houses  under  one  roof. 

Q.  Double  houses? — A.  Yes;  but  the  number  of  rooms  I  gave  you  was  for  each 
individual  house. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  houses  are  heated  by  stoveel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  running  water  and  bath  tub  and  toilet  conveniences? — A.  Yes.  The 
bathrooms  are  not  fitted  up  with  hot  water,  but  they  are  with  cold  water.  They  can 
easily  heat  a  teakettle  full  of  water,  you  know.  I  want  to  say,  too,  these  prices  I 
have  given  vou  per  week  cover  everything,  water  and  everything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  there  provision  for  lighting  with  ras? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  make  provision  to  supply  your  tenants  with  fuel? 
Are  they  able  to  buy  from  you? — A.  We  did  that  up  to  witnin  2  years  ago,  when 
in  buildins  the  new  mill  we  had  to  use  the  yard  where  we  kept  the  coal.  It  is  our 
intention,  nowever,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  straightened  out,  to  do  that  again.  Our 
practice  has  been  to  supply  our  operatives  with  coal  at  cost 

amount  of  CAPriAL  STOCK — MARKEr  VALUE  OF  SHARES — SURPLUS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  amount  of  your  company's  capital  stock? — A. 
Our  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Is  it  sold  on  the  market? — A.  Occasionally,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  what  the  selling  price  has  been? — A.  The  last  sale  was  at 
$250  a  share. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Par  value  of  $100? — A.  The  par  value  is  $100,  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  capital  stock  being  $1,000,000.  What  surplus  have  you? — 
A.  [Looking  at  paper.]  This  is  our  statement  of  July  31,  1900.  Our  surplus  was 
$748,055.72.     This  is  our  sworn  statement  to  the  state. 

Statement  ofcuutets  and  liabilities  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company ^  July  SI,  190(). 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate $246,750.00 

Machinery 270,000.00 

Cash  and  accounts  receivable 1,153,814.67 

Manufactures,  merchandise,  and  stocks  in  process 1,815,216.40 

3,484,781.07 


liabilities. 

Capital  stock $1,000,000.00 

Notes  and  accomits  payable 1, 619, 699. 11 

Profit  and  loss  balance $748, 055. 72 

Improvement 7, 719. 65 

Suspense  .^ 1 09, 306. 59 

865, 081 .  96 

3,484,781.07 
752 10 
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FOR    LA8T  2    YEARS   DIVIDENDB    PAID   WERE   16    PER  CENT   A    YEAR. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  what  have  been  your  average  dividends  for  the  last 
5  years? — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer  because  I  have  not  brought 
the  figures  with  me.  The  last  2  years  we  have  paid  1^  per  cent  quarterly,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  season  have  made  an  extra  dividend  of  10  per  cent  But  that 
has  been  more  on  account  of  our  making  a  good  profit  on  the  hemp  which  we  had 
bought — that  speculative  business  that  you  referred  to  at  the  start,  and  which,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say,  we  have  to  go  into. 

IMPROVED    CONDITION    OF    CORDAGE    LABORER — REAL    WAGES     INCREASED,    BHPLOYHENT 

CONSTANT. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make,  or  have  you  covered  the  ground  that 
you  desire? — A.  Our  feelings  are  that  labor  never  got  a  larger  share  of  the  profit  than 
it  gets  to-day — that  is  to  say,  the  laboring  man  is  in  better  condition  to-day,  so  far  as 
our  industry  is  concerned  in  our  place,  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  they  ^et  any  larger  share  of  the  profits  to-day  than  in 
1881?  You  said  there  had  been  no  increase  in  wages. — A.  The  wages  are  the  same; 
but  in  many  respects  do  you  not  think  the  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  less?  I  had  sup- 
posed it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  surroundings  are  better? — A.  The  surroundings  are 
better.  They  get  better  tenements,  certainly.  They  have  fewer  hours  of  labor.  If 
you  look  at  it  that  way,  wages  are  higher  than  they  were  in  1878. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  Would  you  say  that  the  employment  is  more  steady  dui^ 
ing  the  fast  10  years  than  10  years  previously,  or  has  the  factory  run  as  steadily  from 
1880  as  now? — A,  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  But  for  the  last  15  years  it  has  run  very 
steadily.  In  fact,  it  has  for  the  last  30  years  run  steadily,  but  we  have  been  con- 
stantly growing  up  to  the  point  of  running  it  all  the  time.  We  make  a  great  many 
goods  which  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to,  but  we  believe  in  keeping  our 
men  employed. 

Q.  Your  goods  being  standard,  you  can  do  that  with  safety,  can  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  deterioration  in  the  goods  held  in  storage? — A.  Not  in  the  short 
time  we  have  to  carry  them. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1901. 

TESTIMOISTT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  W.  FITLEE, 

President  and  treasurer y  Edwin  H.  FiUer  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  at  1.07  p.  m.,Mr.  William  W.  Fitler  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What  is  your  business  address,  Mr.  Fitler? — A.  No.  23  North 
Water  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company,  and  what  position  do  you  hold,  in  it? — A. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  my  position  is  president  and  treasurer. 

stock  of  the  fitler  company. 

Q.  Is  this  a  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock?— A.  11,500,000;  15,000  shares  of  |100  each. 

Q.  Is  it  all  one  grade  of  stock? — A.  Yes;  we  have  nothing  but  the  15,000  shares. 

Q.  No  bonds? — A.  No  bonds  of  any  kind. 

output  of  product  controlled  by  various  cordage  companies. 

Q.  What  percentage  have  you  of  the  entire  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country; 
do  you  know?  About  what  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  country  do  you  have? — 
A.  I  would  say  close  to  18  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  there  other  companies  manufacturing  more? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  yes, 
there  were. 

Q.  What  others? — A.  There  is  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  the  Ply- 
mouth Cordage  Company;  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  others. 
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Q.  Abuut  what  proportion  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — A.  That  in  hard  to 
answer.  It  varies  (H>n8iderabiy,  according  to  what  ifl  for  the  time  our  Ixwt  interest 
We  are  rigged  to  run  both  ways.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  8pindU*H,  and  we  can 
swing  them  on  rope  or  twine,  according  to  which  is  the  best.  In  early  days  we  ran 
very  heavy  on  twme,  and  to-day  we  are  decidedly  heavier  on  rope. 

CX)NNECTION   WITH   POOLS — XFFOBTS  TO   PURCHASB  FITLKR  (X>MPANY. 

Q.  Was  your  comjpany  at  any  time  connected  with  any  pooln  *  or  associations  of  cor- 
dage mann'fiU'turerpY — A.  Well,  that  was  before  my  time.  This  company  never  has 
been  conne<*te4l  with  any,  but  the  old  firm  was  connected  with  a  pool  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Before  the  oiiganization  of  the  National  (Jonlage  Company? — A.  Yii*. 

Q.  Have  you  l)een  connected  with  any  of  the  three  last  combmations— the  National 
Ck>rdage  Company,  United  States  Cordage  Company,  or  the  Standard  Ko{>e  and  Twine 
Company? — A.  Never,  in  any  way. 

Q.  Were  efforts  made  to  buy  you  out? — A.  Yes. 

COMPETITION   WITH    NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY— C'lrTTI NO   OF   PRICES. 

Q.  Did  you  find,  before  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany,  that  the  pressure  of  competition  was  ver>'  severe? — A.  When  they  firnt  ntarted, 
yes;  but  afterwards,  in  later  years,  it  was  not  so  hard. 

Q.  In  what  spNecial  ways  did  they  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  you? — A.  Of 
course  I  am  talking  now  about  the  Edwin  H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  our  predecessorx.  Our 
present  company  is  the  sons;  it  was  reorganized  at  my  father's  death. 

Q.  I  askea  you  in  what  special  ways  you  felt  the  opposition  in  the  trade.  Where 
did  they  get  the  advantage  of  you? — A.  Well,  I  thins  that  in  the  early  days  when 
they  first  started  out  there  was  a  great  desire  to  whip  a  lot  of  us  into  line,  and  there- 
fore the  competition  was  severe.  It  was  a  question  of  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  stand 
out  and  fight  aj^nst  tremendous  capital. 

Q.  You  felt  it  mainly  in  the  cutting  of  prices?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  they  had  any  advant^  at  all  in  the  buying  of  the  raw  material? 
Were  they  able  to  comer  the  product  in  whole  or  in  part? — A.  No.    They  trie<l  to. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  in  that? — A.  When  they  first  started  out  they  appar- 
ently had  control  of  spot  or  nearby  fil)er,  as  we  call  it.  Of  course  that  threw  us  on 
our  resources,  the  supplies  we  happened  to  have  on  hand  at  the  time,  which  were 
not  quite  sufficient  on  account  of  certain  sailers  being  late.  We  generally  had  our 
sailers  coming  forward  from  the  islands.  We  felt  it  badly  for  about  3  weeks  and 
after  that  our  supplies  came  in. 

Q.  You  had  no  further  trouble? — A.  Oh,  there  was  a  pinch  once  in  a  while;  but 
we  were  running  rather  close  to  the  wind. 

MANNER  OF   PURCHASING   RAW   MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  raw  material  direct  from  Manila?— A.  We  buy  direct  through  Lon- 
don and  other  large  houses.  We  have  no  connection  of  our  own  in  the  islands.  The 
is  principally,  as  I  understand  it,  controlled  by  Englishmen. 

Q.  You  buy  in  London? — A.  Through  London  and  through  Peal)ody,  of  Ronton, 
and  others. 

EFFECT  OF   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY'S   FAILURE  ON   MARKKT  ¥OB.  TWINE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  failure  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  made  any 
material  difference  in  the  market  at  the  time  their  pro<iucts  were  b^ing  sold  to  pay 
their  debts? — A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  what  was  called  the  bankers' 
twine,  which  is  a  long  story.  I  can  not  describe  it;  but  it  ended  by  being  taken  as 
collateral  and  the  bankers  and  financial  men  owned  the  twine.  Of  courne,  while 
that  was  in  the  market  it  made  the  twine  business  a  very  unsatisfactory  business. 

Q.  That  did  not  last  for  many  months? — A.  That  lasted  for  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Our  twine  business  is  a  matter  of  season;  we  have  only  one  part  of  the  year  in  which 
to  dispose  of  it. 

COMPETITION   WrrH  OTHER  CORDAGE  CONCERNS. 

Q,  Have  you  since  the  failure  of  the  earlier  company — the  National  Cordage  Com- 
pany— ^felt  the  pressure  of  the  competition  from  either  the  United  States  Cordage 
Company  or  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  more  than  from  other  large 
competitors? — A.  Taking  the  competition  to-day,  I  would  say,  we  do  not  feel  the 
Standard  any  more  than  the  Plymouth  or  any  other  large  concern. 

1  Bee  pp.  126, 137, 138. 
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ADVAMTAGBS   FROM   UNITED  BTTATEB  CORDAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  United  States  Cordage  Association?* — A.  We  are;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  benefit  to  you? — A.  It  is  a  benefit  in  this  way:  we  have 
no  bv-Iaws  or  anything  that  legally  holds  us.  We  can  do  as  we  please;  we  are  free. 
But  before  we  were  organized  we  really  did  not  know  each  other,  and  in  carrying 
on  our  business  we  heard  of  what  our  competitors  were  doing.  The  result  was  unnec- 
essarily bitter  feeling — a  few  chips  carried  around  on  shoulders.  Coming  together 
made  a  better  feeling;  we  worked  more  intelligently.     I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  think  it  fixes  the  price  of  your  product  in  the  market? — A.  We  have  a  list 
price,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  even  our  list  prices  are  not  uniform;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  discounts  we  are  decidedly  not  umform.  We  would  like  to  have  more  uni- 
formity; but  conditions  with  a  great  many  compel  them  to  do  things  at  times,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  a  steady  price. 

Q.  You  think  the  organization  does  steady  prices  some  and  keep  them  a  trifle 
steadier? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  they  keep  the  real  selling  prices  steadier;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  an  advantage — no  doubt  about  that  With  regard  to  our  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  material — we  have  to  take  all  the  responsibility  in  every  way, 
and  we  would  like  to  divide  that  responsibility  up  and  make  it  more  equitable;  m 
matters  of  this  kind  the  association  is  a  benefit. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  work  together  in  matters  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter we  must  look  after.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  forei^ers  shall  compel  us  to 
use  that  contract  or  whether  we  shall  stand  out  and  look  after  our  own  rights.  In 
that  sense  it  is  a  help  to  us. 

RELATIONS   WFTH   BMPLOYBBB — STRIKES — ^WAGBS — HOURS  OF   LABOR. 

Q.  In  your  relations  with  emplovees,  have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
striked — A.  We  have  had  very  little,  and  the  trouble  has  been  mostly  that  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  positions  for  boys  of  15  to  16  years  of  age.  These  boys  will  grow 
up  to  be  men,  and  we  have  not  enough  men's  positions  for  uiem.  If  they  would  only 
leave  and  make  a  vacancy,  that  would  be  one  thing;  but  maybe  you  will  strike  a 
youngster  who  has  a  nasty  disposition,  and  he  will  want  to  make  trouble.  Then  10 
or  15  will  drop  out  and  we  get  rid  of  that  element.  We  always  give  them  men's 
positions  as  there  are  vacancies,  but  we  have  very  few  vacancies;  the  men  are  mar- 
ried and  settled,  and  we  can  not  make  a  man's  position  for  a  boy — it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Q.  About  how  many  employees  do  you  have? — A.  About  450. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  women? — A.  About  150. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tenement  houses? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  pay  wages  straight  and  let  the  men  take  care  of  themselves? — A. 
We  pay  them  and  they  tiie  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  No  profit-sharing  plan? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  wages  of  ordinary  labor? — A.  We  pay  the  ordinary  labor, 
the  men,  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  lowest? — A.  The  lowest  for  men.     It  grades  up  according  to  position. 

Q.  What  is  your  highest,  short  of  superintendents? — A.  About  $18  a  week. 

Q.,  What  hours  do  you  work? — A.  Ten  hours  a  day  on  the  average.  We  work 
sixty  hours  a  week,  and  we  crowd  in  a  few  extra  hours  on  five  days,  so  as  to  close 
early  on  Saturdays. 

Q.  When  do  you  close,  at  noon? — A.  At  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  Of  course,  the 
hours  are  so  arranged  that  they  run  60  hours  for  the  week.  The  amount  stated 
is  the  highest  for  60  hours.  Of  course,  we  have  higher  wages  than  that,  but  I  am 
leaving  the  superintendents  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  are  not  speaking  of  salaries,  but  of  laboring  men. — A. 
Wages  run  up  to  $15  or  $18. 

HALE   OF   MANUFACTURED   PRODUCT — EXPORT   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly? — A.  All  over  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any? — A.  We  have  lately. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Russia. 

Q.  That  is  practically  all  of  your  export  business? — A.  A  good  deal  goe?  out  indi- 
rectlv  throupn  third  parties.  I  do  not  care  to  look  up  that  trade.  It  ia  not  exactly 
satisfactory  in  price.     It  is  very  much  cut  up,  and  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  it. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  exporting  to  Russia,  as  you  say? — A.  For  a 
number  of  years. 

iSccpp.  120,135,ld9- 
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WK8TERN   CX)MPEnTORH   HAVK  ADVANTAOB   OF  SAVING    IN    PREIGHT. 

Q.  Do  you  find  youraelves  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  any  of  your  western 
competitors  on  account  of  freight  rates? — A.  I  think  they  have  the  advantage,  on 
account  of  raw  material.  They  can,  no  doubt,  bring  raw  material  from  the  Gulf  by 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  or  wherever  it  is  the  boats  land  it,  and  get  it  to  Chicago  at  the 
same  prices  we  pay  for  it  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  the  advantage  over  us.  The 
freight  on  our  rope  out  West  is  against  us.  I  have  not  the  direct  experience,  but  I 
believe  I  am  right. 

Q.  Is  your  market  mainly  in  the  East? — A.  We  sell  all  over  the  United  States. 

NO   FRBIOHT  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

Q.  Have  you  had  reason  to  believe  there  have  been  freight  discriminations  afi^nst 
you? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  myself.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  it 
directly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  freight  rates  in  the  last  year  or  two? — A.  I  do 
not  remember.    I  have  not  chai^  of  that  department;  that  comes  under  my  secretary. 

DIVIDENDS   NOT   PUBLIC — STOCK    NOT  ON  THE   MARKET. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  care  to  state  the  dividends  you  pay  and  the  surplus, 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  business?  They  are  public,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  it  is  not 
public.     The  corporation  is  strictlv  in  the  family. 

Q.  The  stock  is  not  on  the  market? — A.  Not  at  all.  No  stock  has  ever  been  sold. 
It  is  simplv  with  the  children. 

Q.  We  ao  not  want  to  insist  upon  knowing  jour  private  affairs. — A.  It  would  be. 
There  are  no  outside  stockholders  at  all;  it  is  simply  in  the  family.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  a  copartnership,  only  my  father's  share  is  divided  up.  It  was  done  to  divide 
up  his  estate. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  chartered  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  your  company  make  returns  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment?— A.  We  never  have  of  dividends.    It  has  never  been  called  for. 

Q.  Have  vou  made  a  statement  of  your  receipts  and  expendituresT— a  balance 
sheet? — A.  ^^e  make  report  to  the  bureau  of  industrial  affairs,  8tate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  us  that? — A.  I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  it? — A.  Yes. 

BPPBCrr  OP   national  company's   PAILURB   on   price  op  TWINE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  on  prices  of  twine  did  the  failure  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company,  in  1893,  have? — A.  It  depresseii  the  price  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember.  I  believe  they  had  quite  a  surplus  of  twine^  and  the  twine  business 
had  a  sort  of  lull  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  most  of  you  carry  over  stocks  to  the  succeeding  year,  or  did  you  keep 
on  manu^turing? — A.  We  kept  on  manufacturing,  but  we  curtailed. 

RELATION   OF  CROPS   TO   MANUPACTURE  OP  TWINE. 

Q.  Did  the  trade  get  over  that  in  one  season  or  did  it  go  into  two  seasons? — A.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  it  took  at  least  two  seasons  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
"bankers'  twine"  and  the  surplus  thrown  on  the  market;  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  crops  were  not  large,  and  of  course  that  governs  us  in  binding  twine.  If 
we  have  an  exceedingly  large  crop,  we  are  rushed  on  twine;  but  if  we  have  a  small 
crop,  we  feel  the  effects'right  away. 

Q.  That  foilure,  then,  made  no  permanent  impression?  It  was  simply  incidental  to 
the  trade? — A.  It  had  its  effect  on  the  trade  for  awhile;  but  in  this  country  it  will 
take  more  than  that  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  Of  course,  I  have  no  figures  at 
all.     I  never  saw  any  of  their  statements. 

CORDAGE   INDUSTRY   ASKS  ONLY    FOR   EQUAL  RIGHTS — INJURIOUS  COMPETmON   OP   PRISON 

MILLS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  information  voluntarily  that 
we  have  not  covered.— A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  In  any  respect  regarding  the  industry  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  or  of 
benefit  to  the  commission.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  your  voluntary  statement. — 
A.  Well,  as  to  as  we  are  concerned,  all  we  want  is  equal  rights — not  to  have  any 
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advantages  in  any  way;  no  legislation  in  favor  of  one  state  against  another,  bat  give 
us  the  same  rights  all  through  the  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to 
say  anything  I  ought  not  to,  but  there  is  something  now  under  way  that  w^ould 
eventually  \ye  a  detriment  to  the  twme  business  with  Tree  labor.  That  is  the  prison 
mills  in  Siinnesota.  They  have  there  a  mill  that  manufacturer  binder  twine  with 
prison  labor — convicts.     I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  help  the  free  labor  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Where  is  that? — ^A.  Minnesota.  They  have  a  prison 
twine  mill  there;  also  one  in  Kansas  and  in  South  Dakota. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  in  connection  with  that? — A.  I  should  not  like  to 
suggest  anything,  but  I  would  say  that  it  affects  the  output  of  the  free  mills  because 
they  naturally  take  their  place  in  the  market.  The  twine  made  may  or  may  not  be  as 
gooil,  but  every  boll  or  pound  they  sell  is  that  much  less  for  the  free  mills  to  make. 

THB  TARIFF  SHOULD  BE  LEFT  ALONE.  * 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tariff?  Would  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
tariff  do  you  any  good? — A.  I  think,  leave  the  tariff  alone.  I  think  the  competition 
to-day  between  the  different  manufacturers  about  as  severe  as  it  can  possibly  be. 
The  only  thing  is  that  the  foreigners  work  cheaper,  and  there  we  want  to  be  equal- 
ized. We  have,  I  believe,  a  cent  a  pound  on  rope,  but  free  raw  material — ttuat  is 
rif^ht  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  any  trusts  or  independent  manufacturer  to  carry 
prices  to  extremes.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  either  to 
protectionists  or  free  traders.    It  is  not  serious. 

REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF   WOULD   PREVENT  TRUSTS— BUT  MIGHT   DEOTROY  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  One  of  the  frequent  arguments  for  the  destruction  of  the 
trust  is  to  repeal  the  tariff.  Now  the  National  Ck)rdage  Company  or  its  successor 
comeH  within  that  category.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  take  off  the 
tariff  on  rope  in  order  to  reach  that  trust,  do  vou? — A.  Of  course  I  might  look  at  it 
from  a  different  Btandi>oint.  I  believe  that  if  you  remove  that  one  cent  a  pound  no 
trust  would  exist  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  any  manufacture  exist? — A.  Not  unless  our  labor  would  compare  with 
the  English,  German,  or  French.  And  if  they  start  this  mill  they  speak  of  in  the 
Philippines,  with  coolie  labor  and  Chinese  at  10  cents  a  day,  with  equal  rights  to 
enter  our  ports,  where  are  we? 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  your  interests  to  have  a  factory  estab- 
lished in  the'Philippinefl? — A,  Unless  conditions  are  equahzed. 

Q.  How  far  will  freight  charges  tend  to  equalize  the  conditions? — A.  It  might  be 
possible  that  hemp  and  rope  would  ec^ualize  each  other.  Possibly,  it  would  be 
about  the  same  freight.     I  am  supposing  it  would  be  classified  the  same. 

Q.  Is  not  the  hemp  classified  as  a  coram oditv,  whereas  the  rope  may  be  classified 
as  a  finished  product  at  a  higher  rate? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  brought 
in  enough  to  nirnish  any  good  answer  to  your  question.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  would  let  the  tariff  alone? — A.  As  I  say,  if  they  will  leave  us  alone  we  are 
all  right.    There  is  no  extreme  tariff  anyway. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  the  commission  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
admit  into  this  country  the  product  of  foreign  rope  manufacturers.  Is  that  your 
opinion  also? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  would  hurt  us  very  much.  They  would  bring 
in  rope  that  would  take  the  place  of  our  products. 

A    MANUFACTORY    IN    PHILIPPINES    MIGHT    EFFECTIVELY   COMPETE  WITH    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  spoken  about  the  manufacture  in  Manila  or  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Now,  could  the  manufacturer  compete  in  the  many  kia<ls  of 
rope  wanted  here?  Don't  you  have  special  orders  for  special  kinds? — A.  I  am  pre- 
suming that  thev  have  intelligence  out  there,  and  run  a  mill  on  a  proper  basis. 
From  that  standpoint  they  would  eventually  meet  the  requirement  and  possibly 
carry  a  stock  here.     At  first,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  educated. 

Q.  The  point  has  been  made  before  us,  that  we  would  not  fear  them  so  much 
l)ecau8e  there  are  so  many  special  orders,  and  such  long  distances  would  interfere 
in  filling  them? — A.  If  I  were  carrying  a  stock  in  a  foreign  country  I  would  study 
their  wants,  and  my  representative  would  carry  the  proper  stock. 

1  See  pp.  116, 136, 141. 
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COMPETITION   WITH    YUCATAN   HIHAL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  alx>ut  the  manufacture  of  Hinal  rope  in  Yucatan? — A. 
I  have  heard  something  al)out  it. 

Q.  It  has  not  come  in  competition  with  your  product? — A.  They  bring  in  binder 
twine  and  it  interferes  in  a  sense.  I  do  not  think  they  make  much  rope  yet,  but 
they  are  large  manufacturers  of  binder  twine. 

CHIEF   MARKET   FOR   ROPE   IN    UNITED  STATBH. 

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  market  for  rope  in  this  country? — A.  Alon^  the  lionlers  of 
lakes  and  large  rivers — the  coasts — wherever  there  is  any  large  shipping. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  a  very  considerable  amount'  that  goes  to  the  oil  country 
for  gas  and  oil  well^ — A.  Yes,  we  do. 

Q.  That  is  a  considerable  market  for  rope? — A.  It  is;  but  it  varies  very  much.  If 
oil  is  up,  we  are  all  right;  if  oil  is  down,  nobody  wants  rope.  Therefore  it  fluctuates 
to  agreat  extent. 

(iSstimony  closed. ) 


WAHHiNCiTON,  D.  C,  April  19,  1901. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  G.  TAYLOE, 

Secretary- Treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  atid  Ttnne  (hmjxiny. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Rope  and  Twine  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  8ten()grai)her, 
please. — A.  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine 
Company,  17  State  Street,  New  York  (Sty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  How^  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  cordage  businees? — 
A.  About  14  years. 

Q.  What  other  companies  have  you  been  connected  with  besides  the  Standard 
Hope  and  Twine  Company? — A.  The  National  Company  and  the  United  States 
Company. 

Q.  What  positions  did  you  hold  in  those  companies? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they 
varied  considerably.  I  rose  from  the  lower  ranks  to  the  higher  ones.  I  started  with 
the  National  Cordage  Company  in  a  junior  clerical  position,  and  about  four  years 
previous  to  the  failure  of  that  company,  in  1893,  I  had  charge  of  the  hemp,  particu- 
larly of  hemp  contracts. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  importations? — A.  Yes,  principally. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  your  jpresent  position  as  secretary-treasurer  you  have  quite 
different  lines  of  work? — A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course.     With  the  National  Cordage  Com- 

Cy  the  importation  was  a  very  large  branch  of  the  business,  and  a  very  important 
Qch. 
Q.  What  special  part  of  the  work  did  you  have  in  the  United  States  Ck)rdage 
Company? — A.  Well,  in  that  company  1  was  a  sort  of  right-hand  man  to  the  con- 
troller-general. 

OBTAINING    RAW    MATERIAL   FOR   CX)RDA(}E   AND    BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  in  charge  of  the  hemp  department.  Where  does  most  of 
your  material  come  from: — A.  The  manila  hemp  comes  from  the  Philippines  exclu- 
sively.   The  sisal  hemp  comes  from  Progresso,  Mexico. 

Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  get  hemp  here  from  the  Philippines? — A.  By 
steamers  60  days;  by  sailers,  4  months. 

Q.  Where  do  you  make  your  contracts  ordinarily,  with  dealers  in  Manila  or  in 
London  or  with  dealers  on  this  side? — ^A.  With  agents  of  Manila  and  London  houses 
here. 

Q.  You  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  houses  in  Manila;  you  deal  only  through 
their  agents  here? — A.  Only  tfirough  their  agents. 
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Q.  Are  any  of  these  Manila  houses  American  houses,  or  are  they  all  English 
houses? — A.  I  think  there  is  one  that  is  an  American  house,  Warner,  Barnes  A 
Company. 

Q.  Are  the  others  English? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  are  huying  your  material  for  cordage  and  for  binder  twine,  do  yon 
have  to  buy  ahead  with  rererenee  to  the  season^s  supply? — A.  Oh,  yes;  decidedly. 

MAKUFACTURB  OF  BINDING   TWINB   PRACTICALLY   IN  THE   HANDS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  MACHINERY. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  special  seasons  when  the  binder  twine  is  particularly  in 
demand? — A.  Binder  twine  has  practically  gone  out  of  the  rope  manufacturers' 
hands.  That  was  formerly  a  part  of  their  ousiness,  but  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
money  in  the  machine  business  lately  that  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  can  a£ford 
to  make  binder  twine  and  give  it  away;  so  that  the  rope  manufacturers  of  to-day  are 
practically  out  of  the  binder-twine  business. 

Q.  Is  the  binder-twine  business  lately  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of 
harvesters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  leading  manufacturers  of  binder  twine? — A.  The  Deering  and  the 
McCormick's,  both  of  Chicago. 

Q.  You  manufacture  considerable  sisal? — A.  Oh,  we  did;  and  we  manufacture 
some  now,  but  not  extensively. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  your  output  is  binder  twine? — A.  That  varies.  Three 
years  ago  we  made  15,000  tons. 

Q.  W  hat  has  been  your  output  lately? — A.  We  made  5,000  tons  last  year^  and 
probably  will  make  4,000  tons  this  year;  but  we  are  not  in  the  market  for  binder 
twine.  Of  course,  we  are  always  in  the  market  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  but  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years  there  has  been  so  much  money  in  the  machines  that  those  manu- 
fecturers  can  afford  to  manufacture  twine  and  sell  it  for  barely  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  eastern  manufacturers  will  give  up  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine? — A.  They  will  never  give  it  up;  they  have  always  the  ability  to  make  it,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  anything  in  it  they  will  make  it. 

PLACING   THE  OUTPITT  OF  BINDER  TWINE   IN   THE     HANDS  OF  THE  JOBBERS. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  binder  twine  put  into  the  hands  of  the  jobbers? — 
A.  Well,  the  situation  has  changed  a  great  deal  m  that  respect.  Jobbers  used  to  nan- 
die  the  binder  twine.  At  present  the  machine  men's  agents  have  the  sale  of  binder 
twine,  and  they  sell  it  on  such  a  close  maiigin  that  jobbers  will  hardly  touch  it  at  all. 
But  two  or  three  years  ago  it  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  jobbers  or  agents  in 
March  or  April. 

Q.  Was  practically  the  whole  season's  supply  formerly  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  or  jobbers? — A.  No;  but  tne  majority,  50  or  65  or  75  per  cent,  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers  and  was  not  sold  by  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  would  sell 
maybe  to  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  season,  June  and  July. 

^ASON   FOR  THE   PRODUCTION  OF  BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  Then  has  it  been  the  custom  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  until  the 
following  season? — A.  Until  November  or  December. 

Q.  When  do  the  plants  ordinarily  begin  to  manufacture  binding  twine? — ^A.  It 
depends  on  the  section  of  the  country.  In  Texas,  of  course,  it  is  early;  in  the  North- 
west it  is  later;  in  the  Dakotas  it  is  later. 

Q.  How  is  it  ordinarily  in  your  company? — A.  Whenever  we  are  in  the  business 
we  manufacture  for  all  the  sections,  and  in  some  sections  we  usually  ship  early,  and 
some  late. 

PROPORTION   OF   MANILA   AND   SISAL   HEMP  USED   IN   MAKING    BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  Is  the  material  of  which  this  binder  twine  is  made  chiefly  sisal  or  manila 
hemp? — A.  Well,  there  again  the  conditions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  since  the 
war  with  Spain  have  changed  entirely.  Before  the  war  with  Spain  there  was  about 
60  per  cent  sisal  and  40  per  cent  manila  used.  Last  year  on  account  of  the  extremely 
hign  prices  there  was  not  5  per  cent  of  manila  used  in  binder  twine.  About  this 
time  last  year — ^and  this  is  the  season  for  manufacturing— manila  hemp  was  selling 
between  13  and  14  cents  a  pound,  which  made  the  binder  twine  sell  about  15  or  16 
cents.     And  sisal  was  7  or  8  cents  a  pound. 
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TIME  OF  SHIPMENT  OF  HEMP  SUPPLY   FROM  THE   PHILIPPINES 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  year  is  thia  hemp  cut  in  the  Philippines  and  shipped 
from  Manila  for  the  manufacture  of  ropei^ — A.  Practically  all  the  year  round;  there 
is  a  little  less  during  the  rainy  season  m  August  and  September. 

Q.  What  time  would  the  hemn  be  shipp^  from  the  Philippines  so  as  to  be  manu- 
factured here  in  March  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  April? — A.  Are 
you  talking  about  normal  conditions,  or  the  abnormal  conditions  that  have  existed 
m  the  last  two  or  three  years?    Since  the  war  with  Spain  everything  has  been  upset. 

Q.  I^et  us  speak  of  the  normal  conditions  firnt,  and  then  take  up  1898,  1899,  and 
1900. — A.  In  normal  conditions  you  would  buy  in  April  for  May  ana  June  shipments 
from  Manila.  There  is  always  a  latitude  of  two  months  alK^wed  the  shippers  to 
enable  them  to  get  their  stock. 

Q.  Would  the  hemp  so  purchased  be  in  your  bands  to  manufocture  for  your  sales 
next  summer? — A.  Yes;  it  would  arrive  here  in  August  or  September. 

Q.  And  you  keep  on  buyins  during  the  summer  for  the  consignments  to  be  shipped 
in  December? — A.  We  should  practically  buy  that  far  ahead  all  the  time, 

Q.  As  your  sales  come  largely  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  do  your  shipments  of 
manila  hemp  in  the  same  way  come  lar^ly  in  certain  months?  For  example,  your 
chief  manufacturing  is,  I  suppose,  done  in  January^  February,  and  March.  Are  you 
in  the  habit,  then,  of  buying  much  more  largely  m  the  summer  for  delivery  next 
fall,  or  does  it  all  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market? — A.  We  generally' try  to 
keep  about  60-day8*  supply  on  hand,  average  about  our  monthly  consumption,  and 
have  that  amount  coming  forward. 

CHANGING    FROM   MANUFACTURE  OF  BINDER  TWINE  TO   ROPE,   AND   VICE   VERSA. 

Q.  Before  last  year  were  you  in  the  habit  of  turning  your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments more  to  the  production  of  binder  twine  during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
meet  the  following  summer's  demand,  and  then  turning  more  to  the  other  kind  of 
cordage  during  the  summer? — A.  No;  the  ordinary  cordage  mills  are  made  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  spindles  for  rope  and  a  certain  number  for  twine,  and  they  can 
not  run  more  spindles  on  rope  or  more  on  twine  than  a  certain  number.  But  for  the 
economical  operation  of  the  mill  we  generally  keep  a  small  number  of  spindles  on 
the  binder  twine  through  the  winter  months  and  then  increase  them  and  go  off  rope 
as  much  as  xx)88ible  as  uie  season  advances. 

Q.  So  that  you  manufacture  most  of  your  binder  twine  in  what  month? — A.  We 
manufacture  most  binder  twine  about  May  and  June. 

Q.  For  use  during  that  summer?9-A.  Yes;  practically,  since  the  binder  twine 
business  is  largelv  dependent  on  harvesting  and  on  good  crops.  If  there  is  a  good 
crop  the  old  machines  are  turned  on  during  May  and  June  and  July,  and  probably 
we  will  leave  rope  out  entirely.  In  August  and  September  we  generally  put  all  the 
machines  we  possibly  can  on  rope.  Then,  when  we  get  along  to  December  and 
January  we  would  put  some  spindles  on  binder  twine  and  gradually  increase  the 
number  of  spindles  on  binder  twine  and  take  them  off  rope. 

Q.  Was  that  true  several  years  ago,  when  you  were  selling  the  twine  to  jobbers 
lareely?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  that  you  formerly  put  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
in  the  jobbers*  hands  in  April,  May,  and  June? — A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
would  be  made  before  May,  because  that  is  five  or  six  months'  production. 

CHANGED  CONDmONS  IN   PRODUCTION   ARISING    FROM    AFFAIRS   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  manufacture  during  1899  and  1900,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Of  course,  conditions  were  very 
erratic.  The  manufacturers  did  not  want  to  be  caught  with  a  large  supply  of  hemp 
on  hand,  fearing  that  the  ports  would  be  open.  They  did  not  want  to  nave  a  short 
supply  on  hand,  fearing  that  the  ports  would  be  closed. 

PERIOD   WHEN   PORTS  WERE  CLOSED — ^RESULTS  OF  CLOSING   PORTS. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  ports  closed? — A.  They  were  closed  twice.  They  were 
closed  once  for  three  or  four  months.  I  forget  the  exact  dates,  but  1  think  it  was 
about  August,  1898,  and  then  again  about  July  and  August,  1899. 

Q.  And  then  they  opened  the  last  time  in  the  lattc  part  of  1899? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  result  of  the  closing  of  the  ports  in  1899?— A.  Why,  it 
stopped  supplies  entirely  and  prices  went  up  with  very  great  rapidity. 
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Q.^The  suDply  for  the  market  of  1900 — that  ia,  for  the  summer  of  1900 — would  have 
to  be  made  lai^ly  from  manila  bought  during  the  fall  of  1899,  would  it  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  So.  that  when  the  ports  were  opened  about  the  Ist  of  January,  1900,  that  did 
not  affect  the  supply  for  the  summer  of  1900? — A.  It  did  not  affect  the  supply,  but  it 
affected  the  prices  considerably,  because  no  hemp  being  in  sight  the  price  aavanced. 
Dealers  were  holding  up  on  what  they  had. 

Q.  They  put  the  prices  up  for  fear  of  a  short  supply? — A.  They  did  not  want  to  use 
what  they  had  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  replace  it  for  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Q.  The  hemp  that  you  were  manufacturing  from  during  the  winter  of  1900  for  the 
summer  of  1900  had  been  bought  the  precedmg  season? — A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturers  simply  put  up  the  price  for  the  season  of  1900? — A. 
They  did  not  know  where  they  would  get  a  new  supply  from. 

Q.  So  that  the  quantity  which  they  had  bought  up  was  purchased  more  cheaply? — 
A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturers  had  a  chance  to  make  profits? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  had 
two  vessels,  each  with  8,000  bales  on  it.  The  profits  were  $150,000.  But  then  that 
was  wiped  out  by  the  very  radical  decline  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  open.  Then  we 
had  large  stocks  of  raw  material  on  hand  and  the  price  went  down. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  loss  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  ports  exceed 
the  profits  made  by  the  advance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  binder  twine  fall  very  materially  after  the  ports  were  opened? — 
A.  Yes;  it  went  down  from  11  cents  to  7  in  the  fall  of  1899. 

PROPORTION   OK   MANILA   AND   SISAL  HEMP  IN   BINDER  TWINE. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  That  was  manila  twine? — A,  Binder  twine  made  of  manila. 
Manila  is  used  in  different  proportions.  There  is  manila  binder  twnne  made  of  half 
manila  and  half  sisal,  and  there  is  one  made  of  one-quarter  manilla  and  three-quar- 
ters sisal. 

PRICE  OF   MANILA    HEMP  AS   AFPBCTINQ    PRODUCTION   AND   PRICE  OF   SISAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.)  Is  the  proportion  of  manila  enough  so  that  it  is  decisive  in 
fixing  the  value  of  binder  twine?  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  especially  of  late, 
sisal  had  been  used  in  so  much  laiver  proportions  that  perhaps  the  price  of  manila 
hemp  did  not  affect  the  product.— A.  The  actual  use  of  manila  hemp  does  not  affect 
it,  but  manila  affects  sisal  in  this  manner,  that  just  according  to  how  strong  the  posi- 
tion of  manila  is,  the  sisal  market  is  sympathetically  strong  irrespective  of  the  intrmsic 
value  of  sisal  hemp.     If  manila  is  strong,  sisal  is  strong  too. 

Q.  The  war  conditions  would  not  affect  the  manufacture  from  sisal  except  as  to 
price? — A.  Only  in  that  way.  Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  manila  for 
binder  twine  or  rope  is  reduced,  to  that  extent  the  sisal  takes  its  place,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  is  the  demand  for  sisal  and  the  higher  is  its  price. 

LABOR  COST   IN  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  CORDAGE. 

Q.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine,  and  how  much  of 
the  cost,  represents  the  raw  material? — A.  The  actual  labor  cost  for  cordage  is  about 
one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  and  then  there  are  your  taxes,  insurance,  interest 
on  your  money,  and  all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  the  usual  mode  of  rough  reckoning  is 
to  say  2  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  And  then  the  rest  of  the  cost  depends  on  the  price  of  raw  material? — A.  Yes. 

PERCENTAGE  OF   LOSS   OF  RAW   M.\T£RIAL   IN   MANUFACTURE  OF   CORDAGE. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  loss  or  shrinkage  is  there  in  making  a  ton  of  ordinary 
standard  manila  rope? — A.  With  manila,  about  4  per  cent,  and  sisal  about  8  per  cent 

CORDAGE    BUSINESS    ENTIRELY   SPECULATIVE — PROFIT   DEPENDS    ON    PRICE    PAID   FOR  RAW 

MATERIAL. 

Q.  From  these  circumstances,  with  the  raw  material  forming  so  large  an  element 
of  the  cost,  is  the  cordage  business  made  spetmlative  to  any  material  extent?— A. 
Entirely  so.  * 

Q.  Your  profits  or  losses  are  dependent  largely  on  your  buying? — A.  I  have  had  an 
experience  of  fourteen  years.    Since  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  formed  I  have 

iSeepp.  120, 189. 
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had  no  immediate  charse  of  mills  in  this  country.  My  information  is  from  the  figures 
of  thoee  who  are  manuuicturing  cordage.  Now,  with  that  information  in  my  mind,  I 
am  absolutely  positive  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  ia  not  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  who  has  made  a  dollar  on  the  actual  manufacture  of  cordage.  He  may  have 
made  monev  on  speculation  in  hemp,  and  by  chance  from  having  a  stock  on  hand 
when  the  advance  happened,  but  from  his  actual  manufacturing  business  there  is  not 
a  manufacturer  who  has  maae  a  cent. 

FOerriON  of  cordage  MANrPACrURSBS  with  HBFBRKNCB  to  closing   PHILIPPINB   PORTS. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  as  regards  the  bnsinefls  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
ports  in  the  latter  part  of  18997  Generally  sneaking,  did  the  numufacturers  have 
enough  hemp  on  hand  so  that  they  made  considerable  profits  from  the  rise  that  came 
after  that? — A.  We  had.  Our  report  shows  that  we  made  $233,000  above  the  interest 
on  our  bonds. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  closure  of  the  ports  was  a  benefit  to  you? — ^A.  To  us  it  was, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  correspondingly  to  the  other  manufacturers,  because  business 
was  going  along  smoothly  and  uniformly  and  they  naturally  kept  a  supply  of  hemp 
on  hand. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  the  cordage  manufacturers  should  have  been  anxious 
to  have  the  ports  open  then? — A.  Well,  tnere  was  and  there  was  not.  In  fact  the 
Boston  contingent  and  the  Eastern  concerns  wanted  them  closed. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Plymouth  people? — A.  Yes.  We  wanted  them  open,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Boston  people  as  well  as  ourselves  were  in  communication  with  the  Seo^ 
tary  of  War,  but  on  different  lines. 

Q.  They  wanted  them  kept  closed  and  you  wanted  them  open? — A.  Yes.  Well, 
you  see  it  does  not  make  any  great  difference  to  a  cordage  manufacturer;  but  when 
the  price  is  low  his  proportion  of  profit  is  greater  than  when  the  price  is  high.  It 
costs  just  the  same  to  manufacture  rope  when  hemp  is  4  cents  as  wnen  it  is  14  cents, 
but  the  amount  invested  in  his  business  is  three  times  greater,  but  there  is  no  more 
profit. 

Q.  Does  it  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  that  you  can  sell  whether  you  chaiye 
high  or  low  prices? — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  low  prices  are  better  for  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  The  demand  will  then  remain  larger,  and  you  can  really  have  a  laige  market 
with  the  capital  invested? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  difference  in  interest  between  the  Boston  people  and  your 
people  re^rding  the  closure  of  the  ports? — A.  I  suppose  they  had  a  big  supplv  on 
nand  and  we  had  a  short  supply  on  hand,  and  they  wanted  the  ports  closed  to  keep 
the  price  high.  I  attribute  a  good  deal  to  the  philanthropy  idea  and  to  the  cry  about 
Agmnaldo! 

Q.  What  was  your  situation? — A.  We  were  just  as  patriotic,  but  we  wanted  the 
price  down. 

HIGH   PRICEH  OF  PRODUCT  ARK  DI8ADVANTAQBOUS  TO   MANVPACTTRERS. 

Q.  You  had  too  large  a  supply  of  hemp  on  hand? — A.  No;  it  was  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  business.  No  manufacturer  wants  high  prices.  It  is  not  business.  We 
can  sell  more  goods  when  prices  are  low;  but  when  prices  are  high,  you  will  always 
find  in  every  business,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  that  something  else  will  come  in  as  a 
substitute  to  take  the  place  of  that  class  of  goods.  Since  the  price  has  been  7}  cents 
a  pound  for  sisal  rope  there  has  been  I  should  say  at  least  10  to  15  per  cent  of  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  jute. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  had  a  large  stock  of  hemp  on  hand  that  you  had  contracted 
for,  I  should  suppose  you  would  want  to  keep  prices  up  for  awhile  longer  instead  of 
being  uigent  about  getting  the  ports  open? — A.  I  only  Know  we  wanted  them  open. 
Whether  under  different  circumstances  we  would  want  them  closed  I  do  not  know. 

REASON   FOR  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE   NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  your  different  positions.  You  spoke  of  being  with 
the  National,  the  United  States,  and  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company.  Will 
you  sketch  briefly  the  cordage  situation  as  it  appeared  to  jrou  at  the  time  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Cordage  Company  mto  the  United  States,  and  then  from 
that  again  into  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company?  What  were  the  reafsons 
that  led  to  the  failure  of  the  National  Company?— A.  Lack  of  money,  that  was  why 
they  failed.* 

1  See  pp.  lis,  130. 
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t^,  •r.^  •/-.-/'  -/  T,  >  'ji,"  .r.  rr.T  '-rir.^'.c.  :r>r  ^  r-^r  ■  c  •<  trie  N.is:»  <al  i V^niaee Com- 
;4k/",/  a^  i/^'w^  prv**  r.'.'yr.  '.-•-.«-  tr^^i:  tr>-ir  ir-trtrrt*:  Ti.'i^.  Ai>i  '■■r  iir4  karin^  s^iffi- 
^->r.*  'skf  r**  •*.  *i,r.*  :.r0-  •r>-  ' rjf\z.^^i*  v-  :*.*-▼  wAc^di  V-  and  «:<ir:4  the  bnaiitaB, 
»f,  ^r.  *V>or  B^-r*:  •-/-*',-'«'  V/  •>.-,  '.f^  Nar>.L-kl  <.«>riiee  Ojcnpanj  faijed,  and  ocMise- 

</,  i''-r.  T.  .'.«.  rr^-r,.  Tj.^  rj^  -^r**  :--^«r.:r4r  f-r:/**  rail j  bizher  thjoi  the  condi- 
t$f/t90  'A  'in^tjum  w ',»•,. 'J  warrar.t? — A-  \Vr.y  t£.eT  pet  op  tbe  pnce  of  hemp  to  some- 

^-|.    Wr*^*  *',-:»  •*/  tr^y  jy^^t  if#  th*  pr>*  '^•f  hemp,  too  mean  to  fl»T  ther  had  con- 
t/'/,  '*^  tr.^  '.'jkrlc#<'— A-  Tr.fT  w«rrvr  tri*r  «*c.y  Viriyers- 
^l   U  »r.*-v  i»*T«r  »f>r  '^*.y  fi^yere,  wtir  «i:'i  ther  not  pot  pHcee  down? — ^A-  They 

</,  I  U.'i^./r»*.  >'/»;  ««u'J  wjan'sia^tnreTS  ntade  i&ore  moDey  vh^n  prices  weie  low? — 
A    Tr»ii»  mim  ai  #://».'.  v^'jUj^/Ci,  a  tfniihiiizti^fti  t^iat  <-imtn*ii«^  eveiything. 

rK«/ «.«74//it  '/r  tn%i  f.wrrtoMK    i^cltded — MAyrFACfi  mug'   A3n>   MAinrPACTCSiHO 

AtfXOCVIH. 

<|.  H^/w  laiy«?  a  firrr^ientae^  of  the  manafactnrpr?  of  the  coontrr  did  ther  get 
U^*^\t*^f    A.  T\i*'y  yi'ti  pm^'uAUy  all  with  the  exre(*tion  of  the  Plymoath  and  Fit- 

</.  f  nr^'Utvif/ftd  Vf/n  t/>  my  that  at  that  time  yoa  were  in  a  position  to  see  the 
a/v'//«jrff«  t4  {^ra/'ti/ally  all  the'rymifjanie>^ — A.  The  mantifactariDg  accoants,  yes. 

^l  \  f  /  y ^J  make  a  'liM  irj/'tion  ^j^t w#ien  maniifar'tariiig  aeconntB  and  mannfactarere* 
a/'///iu»'<<''  A,  Oh,  dft^-i'lwjlv,  Hy  manufartarin^  accountB  I  mean  the  mill  accoonts 
*H  tffrtHt'U  of  rnanila  Uf^ny  tliat  feo  in  and  i^Mndif  of  prodnct  that  come  oat. 

(l  lfu\  yoti  hav«;  any  infonriation  2m  U)  whether  the  mannfartarere  were  making 
iff  \tmun  wotmyf  A.  S'o,  U-^amwe  in  the  cxiitlage  biwine*  the  price  of  hemp  is  not 
taki'fi  int/;  t-oumiU-rMion  in  mill  ar^^janto.  The  mills  are  given  a  certain  amount  of 
U*7t$ip  with  whir'h  Vf  turn  otit  a  i^rtain  amoont  of  rope. 

HAVtHfm   Wffir'ff   THK  i:yiMBIKATION   EFPBCTED   IN    PRODUCTION. 

il.  WaM  th(;  National  C>>rdage  C*ompany  able  to  make  any  material  saving  in  the 
v/mi  (f1  mantiffl^rtiin??  -A.  Y<«;  I  think  they  did.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  did  by 
ihi!  (tr)gfiu\'/AA  (filial ization  of  manufacturing — by  knowing  the  different  methods 
that  wen;  HiM>li<^i  in  iiM-h  mill  and  correcting  them  to  the  best  possible  method  that 
WHM  aiinn<*>[  in  any  mill. 

(|.  WifHt  tlnry  able  to  save  materially  in  freights  by  shipping  from  the  nearest 
plantii?     A.  Oh,  dwidwlly. 

il  ('an  you  ifiv«5any  inHtanc«<? — A.  Now,  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I  know 
th^y  alwHVM  clainK'd,  anri  the  ()erwm  that  had  charge  of  the  freight  business  has 
ttlwayH  clairrKnl,  tlmt  Xhvy  did  make  a  large  saving. 

ttKOWMNI/.ATlON     -KINANC'INfJ     OK      THK     NATIONAL,      UNITED     STATES,      AND     STANDARD 

COMFANIB8. 

U.  Ii<»t  tw  take  up  the  qn<»Htion  of  the  present  company  thatvou  are  connected 
Hill.     Will  you  tell  ^.      ,     ,  ^ 


I' 


wlUi.  Will  V(»u  t45ll  UH  the  general  i)lan  of  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Rope 
and  Twine  Company?  Ht4it4?  tluj  amount  of  securities,  the  form  of  securities,  and 
thn  way  In  which  tlui  company  was  llnanced.— A.  In  the  National  Cordage  Com- 
Miny  tlHTo  wiiH  !ii;j,{HK),(KH)  of  flrHt-mortgage  lK)nds,  $7,500,000  of  income  bonds,  and 
,<12,'(HK),(KN)  common  ntock.  That  makes  $22,600,000.  In  the  United  States  Cordace 
(N)mniinv  then?  whs  $H,(K)0,000  of  guaranteed  stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock, 
$20,(KK),(VK)  common  Htock,  and  $7,5(K),()00  of  bonds.  That  makes  $41,500,000.  In 
tin*  ri'ofgunl/jitlon  Into  tht^  Htandard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  the  stock  was 
nMluc<Hl  to  J|<2'J,5(K),{KK).  The  llrKt-mortga^e  bondholders  of  the  United  States  Cord- 
age ( NimiMUiy  gave  up  their  Inrnds  for  par  m  income  bonds  of  the  Standard  Rope  and 
'rwlm?  (  omi»any.  The  guaranteinl  st^M-kholders  paid  an  assessment.  I  think  the 
giuinmteed  HtuckhoUlers  paid  an  assessment  of  $20  a  share,  preferred  $10,  and  the 
common  $r»;  and  then  they  got  the  value  of  their  assessment  in  bonds,  80,  40,  and 
20  per  eenl  HO  for  guarantetMl,  40  for  the  preferred,  and  20  for  the  common— in  new 
KeeuritleM,  making  up  the  $12,(XK),0(X)  common  stock. 

.  Did  the  Stiiudiinl  Ro|h»  and  Twine  Comimny  take  over  all  the  properties  of  the 
tAHl  Strtt*^  ('onlHge  CJomjuuiyV— A.  The  reorganisaition  committee  did. 
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Q.  And  then  did  they  turn  all  the  propertiefl  over  to  the  Standanl  Rope  and  Twine 
Company? — A.  They  turned  over  the  cash  and  Home  property.  Home  properties 
they  sold,  and  after  dediictinjj:  expenses  turned  over  the  Ijalance  to  us. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  tne  capitalization  was  thus  intentionally  made  less 
in  order  to  lower  what  was  believed  to  be  overcapitalization? — A.  Decidedly. 

PERCKNTAGE  OP  CAPITALIZATION  WHICH   RBPREBENTH  TANGIBLE  ASSETH — PER  C'KNT  WHICH 

IS  GOOD  WILL. 

Q.  On  the  basis  upon  which  the  company  is  organized  now,  is  there  any  intention 
of  holding  the  capitalization  down  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tangible  assets?  Are 
your  bonds,  stocks,  and  so  on  supposed  to  represent  the  value  of  the  tangible  assets? — 
A.  No  doubt  about  the  fin^t  mortgage  bonds,  and  of  course  in  the  reorganization 
agreement  there  is  a  sinking  fund;  or,  under  the  terms  of  the  bond  issues  there  is  a 
sinking  fund  to  retire  1  per  cent  of  the  outstandinj;  bonds  every  year.  Now,  as  far 
as  the  stock  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  only  keeping  alive  an  equity  that  the  other 
people  have  in  the  interests. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  the  plants,  or  the  tangible  assets  of  your  establishment 
would  reoresent  fairly  your  mortgage  bonds? — A.  Decidedly  that. 

Q.  And  the  capital  stock  of  $12,000,000  is  practically  ail  to  l)e  considered  good 
will? — A.  Of  course,  the  trouble  in  answering  a  question  of  that  kind  is,  what  is  a 
mill  property  worth  if  it  is  not  running?  We  have  to  look  at  its  earning  capacity. 
I  think  the  value  of  the  machinery,  the  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the  working 
plants  alone  are  worth  the  value  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  on  a  fair  valuation.  Now, 
the  other  properties  that  are  outside  of  that,  and  the  good  will,  and  the  ]pro<luctive 
capacity  of  those  mills,  while  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  $12,000,000,  it  is  worth — 
well,  something. 

PLANTS  OWNED   BY  THE  STANDARD  COMPANY — PERCENTAGE  OP  SPINDLES   OPERATED. 

Q.  How  many  plants  do  you  have  altogether,  running  and  not  running? — A.  Three 
running  and  6  not  running;  9  in  all. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  spindles  that  you  own  are  running? — A.  Practicall  y  about 
half — about  50  per  cent 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  those  6  plants  closed? — A.  Well,  1  has  been  closed  two 
years,  and  3  of  the  otners  have  not  b€«n  operated  since  1893.  The  one  that  has  been 
closed  was  the  one  that  practically  bankrupted  the  United  States  Cordage  Company, 
and  that  is  the  Pearson  mill — purely  a  binder  twine  mill,  and  it  was  run  for  the 
McCormick  people. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  how  that  practically  bankrupted 
the  United  States  Cordage  Company . — A.  When  the  United  States  Cordage  Company 
was  formed  they  did  not  have  the  Pearson  mill,  and  there  was  a  proposition  made 
whereby  the  Pearson  mill  was  for  sale,  and  they  bought  it  and  paid  $900,000  for  it. 
They  had  a  number  of  mills  then  idle  that  were  not  running,  and  they  did  not  have 
$900,000  to  spare. 

Lift  of  mills  omned  by  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company ^  with  location  and  sjnndle 

capacity. 

Spindles. 

Pearson  mill,  Roxbury,  Mass.* 800 

Sewall  &  Day  mill,  Allston,  Mass 750 

Waterbury  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 696 

Morgan  avenue  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 200 

Chelsea  mill,  Chelsea,  Mass.^ 308 

Standard  mill,  Boston,  Mass. » 388 

Boston  mill,  Boston,  Mass.* None. 

Klizabethport  mill,  Eliasabethport,  N.  J.* None. 

Wall  mill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.» None. 

AMOUNT  OP  BINDER  TWINE   MADE   BY   THE  STANDARD   ROPE   AND   TWINE  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  country's  output  of  cordage  is  made  by  the 
Standard  Rope  ana  Twine  Company  at  present? — A.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer. 
You  see  we  have  taken  65,000,000  pounds,  or  32,000  tons,  one  year,  and  35,000  tons 
another  year.  We  are  in  the  market,  and  when  there  issuflficient  margin  of  profit  in 
the  binder  twine  business  we  go  into  it  heavily.     When  there  is  not  we  leave  it  alone. 


1  Not  now  in  operation.  sBoUdlngs,  real  estate,  and  machinery  in  part  only. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  proportion  of  cordage  made  by  yo«r  com- 
pany last  year  as  compared  with  the  total  output  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  we 
made  about  40,000,000  pounds— 20,000  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  the  entire  output  of  the  country  was?— A. 
No;  I  am  sure  nobody  knows.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  production  has 
always  been  underestimated  and  the  consumption  overestimated. 

HARMONIOUS   RELATIONS    WITH    EMPLOYEES WAGES. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  relations  with  your  working  men  since  the  oreanization 
of  the  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company?  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  them?— 
A.  No;  our  relations  are  very  harmonious.  We  have  the  same  men  that  we  had  15 
or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  wages  varied  materiallv? — A.  Very  slightly.  They  are  rather  higher,  if 
anything;  but  the  majority  of  our  help  in  the  cordage  industry  is  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  About  how  much  do'  you  pay  for  ordinary  unskilled  labort  Does  the  pay  vary 
in  the  different  mills? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
Boston  it  varies  from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  have  mills  in  the  South? — A.  No. 

INCREASED  SKILL   AND   EFFICIENCY   IN   MANAGEMENT  THE  CHIEF   ECONOMIES   FROM 

COMBINATION. 

Q.  In  what  wajr  does  your  present  oiiganization  make  economies  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  combination  of  aifferent  establishments?  What  economies,  if  any,  can 
you  make  over  one  single  large  establishment? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  more 
economy  in  having  one  large  mill  under  one  roof.  If  you  could  have  the  information 
you  get'by  combination  you  could  effect  the  same  aavantages  and  the  same  econo- 
mies without  combining.  You  see  what  I  mean?  It  is  by  the  combination  that  you 
get  the  power  or  the  ability  to  make  the  economies  by  putting  into  effect  in  one  mill 
the  advantages  which  have  been  proved  in  another. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  economies  of  combination  were  largelv  due  to 
the  increased  skill  and  management  that  comes  from  associating? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  You  have  no  establishments  in  the  central  west? — A.  No;  not  now.  We  did 
have. 

Q.  Would  there  be  possible  advantages  in  freight  rates  by  having  different  estab- 
lishments in  different  sections  of  the  country  united — enough  advantage  to  make  it 
worth  while  in  your  business? — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
on  the  freight  question  at  all.  I  think  the  western  manufacturers  have  the  advan- 
tage of  us  m  freight  rates.  I  think  we  are  discriminated  against,  but  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently competent  or  informed  to  speak  on  that. 

EFFICIENCY   OF  CENTRALIZED   AS  COMPARED   WITH   INDIVIDUAL   MANAGEMENT. 

Q.  By  bringing  together  different  establishments  under  one  centralized  manage- 
ment, hiaving  your  different  mills  managed  by  superintendents  under  central  control, 
is  anything  lost  in  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  independent  mill  managed  by  its 
owners?  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  keeping  your  superintendents  up  to  the  stand- 
ard?— A.  We  do  not  have  any  difficulty,  out  it  is  a  senous  danger  that  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  avoid  the  danger? — A.  We  have  a  general  superin- 
tendent, and  we  keep  him  up  to  the  pitch  by  comparing  results  from  one  mill  with 
results  from  another,  and  by  insisting  on  the  reasons  why  some  mills  are  not  giving 
the  same  results  as  others. 

Q.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  plan  takes  the  place  of  the  individual  manufac- 
turer on  whom  everything  depends? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
think  myself  I  could  look  after  my  own  individual  business  better  than  I  could  look 
after  a  dozen  i)eople'8  business  that  was  given  into  my  char^.  When  a  man  owns 
a  mill  he  is  likely  to  go  around  and  look  after  things.  The  mill  is  his  pet.  He  takes 
care  of  it.  He  asks  what  is  this  waste  for  and  what  is  that  waste  for,  whereas  the 
general  superintendent  is  getting  his  money — getting  his  salary  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so  careful  in  that  direction.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  must  show  good  results. 

NO  COMMISSIONS   PAID  SUPERINTENDENTS — CONSIDERATIONS  WHICH    ENTER   INTO   THE  FIX- 
ING  OF  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  to  stimulate  the  care  of  your  superintendents  at  all  by 
paying  them  a  commission? — A.  No;  we  have  not.  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  might 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
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Q.  In  your  husinefle,  do  yon  Bometimefl  find  it  neeeanary  to  put  orders  in  one  mill 
and  take  them  away  from  another,  and  so  on?  If  ho,  would  it  not  be  unfair  to  the 
superintendents  to  make  their  pay  dependent  on  output? — A.  That  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Some  mills  have  well-known  brands.  The  Sewall-Day  at  Boston  has  a 
well-known  brand.  Some  people  will  have  that  brand,  and  we  may  run  full  on  that 
A^in,  on  some  classes  of  j^ooos  there  is  more  profit  than  on  others,  and  all  these 
things  are  taken  into  consideration  and  an  allowance  made. 

NATIONAL  CORDAGE  COMPANY    DID   AWAY   WITH   HALES  AGENTS. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  to  the  lai^r  jobbers  or  direct? — A.  We  do  sell  through  jobbers,  but 
largelv  direct. 

Q.  When  the  National  Cordage  Company  was  organized  was  there  any  material 
savinff  made  in  the  cost  of  distribution  from  the  fact  that  they  could  do  away  with 
traveling  men  and  commission  men? — A.  When  the  company  was  formed  thev  did 
the  business  of  the  Deering  and  McCormick  people,  and  they  used  to  Hhip  train  loads 
of  binder  twine — 28  cars  at  a  time — ^and  they  did  nothing  in  a  small  way.  It  was 
practically  all  jobbing.    They  did  not  have  any  sales  agents  whatever. 

THE  STANDABD  BOPE  AND  TWINE  COMPANY  SELLS  THROUGH  THE  UNION  SELLING  COMPANY. 

Q.  The  present  organization  does  not  run  on  that  basis? — A.  The  present  organi- 
zation marsets  its  own  goods  through  what  is  know^n  as  the  Union  Selling  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that  oiiganization  and  your  relation  to  it? — A.  it  was 
formed  to  market  our  goods.  We  consi^  all  our  goods  to  them,  and  do  not  sell 
through  anybody  else.  The}[  have  established  agencies  in  different  sections  all  over 
the  country — at  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Boston,  Austin — twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  agencies. 

Q.  Do  they  act  simply  as  your  agents  or  do  they  buy  your  goods? — A.  Thev  do 
not  buy;  they  act  as  our  agents,  and  they  employ  in  the  branch  establishments  from 
one  to  four  salesmen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  product  of  anybody  else? — A.  No;  exclusively  for  us. 

Q-  The  company  is  practically  your  company  except  that  it  is  technically  and 
legally  separate? — A.  YeH. 

Q.  Made  up  by  substantially  the  same  stockholders? — A.  Not  the  same  stockhold- 
ers. Some  men  are  stockholders  in  both  companies.  We  simply  formed  the  com- 
pany for  the  benefit  of  getting  to  the  small  traae  direct. 

THE  STANDARD  COMPANY    IM   REPRESENTED   IN   THE  CORDAGE   ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  Is  your  company  represented  in  the  Cordage  Association?* — A.  Yes;  our  com- 
pany is  represented  in  this  way:  While  we  wanted  to  be  represented,  we  did  not 
want  to  be  governed  in  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  any  of  the  members  of  that  organization  are  gov- 
erned?— A.  No;  not  governed.  But  we  did  not  want  to  be  bound  in  any  way.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  for  the  correction  of  any  abuses  that  might  exist  we 
were  perfectly  willing  to  belong  to  the  organization;  and  it  is  a  benefit,  a  great  ben- 
efit, to  the  industry. 

Q.  You  still  r^ularly  send  representatives  to  their  meetings? — A.  O,  yes;  we  are 
in  harmony  with  everything  they  do. 

NATURE  OF  CONTRACTS   FOR    PURCHASE  OV   HEMP — SERIOUS    DEFECT   OF  SAME. 

Q-  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  association  had  attempted  to  secure  some 
changes  in  the  forms  of  contracts  that  were  made  in  buying  hemp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  the  nature  of  those  contracts,  and  what  means  you 
would  suggest  to  improve  that  part  of  the  business. — A.  Well,  in  buying  manila  hemp 
at  the  present  time,  we  make  contracts  for  goods  of  a  certain  Quality,  which  qualities 
are  guaranteed.  There  is  a  clause  in  each  contract  that  if  the  nemp  be  inferior  to  the 
quality  guaranteed  the  contract  is  to  be  subject  to  arbitration — that  is  the  usual  form 
of  contract.  The  hemp  comes  in  and  if  it  is  inferior  the  contract  is  arbitrated  and 
you  take  the  hemp  with  the  allowance.  Now,  that  has  worked  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years  to  the  marked  injury  of  the  manufacturers.  There  has  hardly  been  a  con- 
signment of  hemp  above  the  grade  of  current  shipped  in  that  has  not  been  subject  to 
allowance.  The  consequence  is  that  manufacturers  order  the  quality  of  hemp  they 
desire  and  then  they  get  something  they  do  not  want  and  have  to  go  on  the  market 
again.     For  instance,  I  was  in  Europe  in  December,  and  I  bought  a  parcel  of  hemp 

iSeepp.  120, 135, 148. 
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there,  good  current  hemp.  It  was  a  quality  we  wanted  very  badly.  At  the  market 
price  then  there  was  a  difference  between  the  sood  current  hemp  we  wanted,  and 
current  hemp,  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  When  it  came  in  it  was  inferior,  and  it 
was  arbitrated  and  we  got  an  allowance  of  a  half  cent  a  pound  because  the  quality 
was  between  the  current  and  the  good  current.  Now  that  compelled  us  to  take  that 
quality,  a  little  better  than  current  hemp,  when  we  could  have  bought  current  at  a 
cent  and  a  half,  a  pound  lower  than  gooa  current.  This  feature  of  tne  contracts  is 
worrying  all  thb  manufacturers  of  coniage. 

Q.  Who  acts  as  arbitrator  in  cases  like  that? — A.  The  hemp  brokers.  Practically 
all  hemp  is  sold  through  brokers. 

Q.  Do  the  parties  select  an  individual  broker  for  arbitrator? — A.  The  hemp  is  sold 
through  a  broker,  and  the  broker  who  sells  the  hemp  usually  acts  as  the  first  arbi- 
trator.   Then  if  he  says  the  quality  is  off,  the  seller  and  the  buyer  each  appoints  a  man. 

aOVERNMENT  SHOULD   BSTABLISH  GRADES  OP   HEMP  AND  INSPECT  SHIPMENTS. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — A.  In  mv  mind  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  would  obviate  the  trouble,  and  that  is,  since  we  have  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine IslandH  now,  for  the  Government  to  establish  a  standard  of  grades  to  represent 
the  quality. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  War  Department  ought  to  establish  an  inspector  in 
Manila? — A.  Ye8,  decidedly.  The  United  States  Government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ought  to  be  able  to  say  under  what  particular  quality  a  certain  consignment 
of  hemp  should  l)e  classified. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  have  the  grades  fixed  by  the  Government,  a  Government 
inspector  appointed,  and  the  cargoes  graded  at  Manila  before  they  are  sent  out,  so 
that  the  buyers  would  know  what  they  were  getting? — A.  Yes. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BINDING  TWINE  BT   THE  DBBRING   AND   m'OORMICK  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  large  amount  of  binder  twine  that  the 
Deerin^  and  McCormick  companies  use.  Are  those  two  concerns  now  manufoctur- 
ing  their  own  binder  twine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  their  mills  situated? — A.  Chicago. 

Q.  So  they  have  combined  binding  twine  with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  increase  of  binding  twine  mills  in  the  West 
within  the  last  few  years? — A.  1  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  mills  with  the  exception  of  the  McCormick  mill;  that  is  the  only  new 
mill,  but  I  ani  pretty  well  satished  that  other  mills  have  increased  their  spindles. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  establishment  of  mills  by  concerns  such  as  tne  Deering 
and  McCormick  companies  does  not  injure  the  cordage  trade  of  this  country  much, 
because  there  is  not  much  raonej^  in  it  anyhow? — A.  There  would  be  more  money  in 
the  business  if  they  were  not  in  it,  so  to  that  extent  they  injure  it.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  one  industry  for  another  man  who  is  making  money  in  one 
branch  to  go  into  another  line  and  sell  there  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Q.  Was  there  much  money  to  your  concern  in  binding  twine  when  the  McCor- 
mick company  commenced  manufacturing  for  themselves? — A.  No;  I  do  not  suppose 
there  was  much  money  in  it. 

PRISON   MANUFACTURE  OF  BINDING   TWINE. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  establishment  of  binding-twine  manufacture 
in  the  Minnesota  State  prison? — A.  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  matter  has  been  agitated  and  discussed  in  other 
States  also? — A.  In  Michigan,  I  think. 

UNSUOCESSFUL   ATTEMPTS  TO   USB  SUBSTITUTES   FOR  SISAL   AND   MANILA   HEMP. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  testimony  also  of  the  fact  that  when  extremes  prevailed 
raw  material  substitutes  were  used.  Have  you  any  successful  substitutes  for  sisal  or 
manila  hemp? — A.  No;  none  at  all.  There  have  been  more  or  less  attempts  and 
experiments  made,  but  it  is  a  very  hazardous  proceeding.  As  soon  as  the  substitutes 
are  put  in  to  cover  a  temporary  situation  the  prices  come  down  and  then  it  is  no 
gooa.  Then,  too,  we  are  always  hoping  against  hope  that  those  great  advances  will 
come  down. 
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PBODUCnON   AND   UTILIZATION  OF  AMSRICAN   HEMP. 

Q.  Is  there  any  utilization  in  this  country  of  the  American  products  in  hemp  or 
Bubetitutes  for  hemp? — A.  Thev  use  Iftirsely  American  hemp  for  Russia.  They  use 
quite  a  good  deal  of  Kentucky  hemp.  That  is  made  into  tarred  goods  for  shrouding 
and  things  of  that  sort 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  hemp  in  this  country  of  late 
y^u^? — ^A.  The  crop  last  year  was  not  good,  but  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  American  hemp  within  the  last  2  or  3  years.  We  have  practicfldly 
given  up  the  importation  of  Russian  hemp  to  the  advantage  of  the  American. 

Q.  ABfaxaa  your  knowledge  goes,  is  it  a  paying  crop  to  the  American  farmer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  say  it  is  a  crop  that  is  not  confined  particularly  to  certain  seo- 
tions  or  sous,  but  can  usually  be  put  in  below  a  certain  cold  line?— A.  Yes. 

PBOPEB  MODB  OF  8ALB  NOT  THBOUOH  JOBBKBS,    BUT  DIBBCT  TO  CU8T0MSB8. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  laige  concerns  like  your  own,  in  the  matter  of  economies  in  dis- 
tribution, is  it  really  better  for  you  to  sell  to  the  general  jobbers  of  the  country,  or  to 
take  up  a  distributing  plan,  such  as  you  have  in  the  Union  Selling  Company,  to  fur- 
nish your  customers? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  go  to  the  consuming 
trade.  It  is  much  more  expensive,  but  I  tnink  it  is  the  only  possible  way  to  conduct 
your  business  properly.  Tnen  you  do  away  with  that  element  of  risk  where  you  have 
only  one  or  two  large  concerns  who  buy  a  laiige  amount  of  goods  of  you;  and  if  thev 
fail  you  are  stuck  for  so  much.  Or  if  they  have  a  disagreement  with  you,  they  will 
not  take  your  product  from  you.  Whereas  if  you  go  to  tne  consuming  trade  you  have 
a  thousand  and  one  customers.  There  is  more  Iadot,  more  work,  ana  more  expense, 
but  you  have  the  business  actually  in  your  own  hands.    Jobbers  must  go. 

ELIMINATION  OP  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  has  been  the  evident  policy  and  possibly  the  i)ractice  of  all 
these  great  combinations  to  eliminate  the  miadleman  as  much  as  possible? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  most  successful  corporation — ^the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Possibly,  however,  the  different  conditions  of  manufacturing  its  output  would 
make  that  dmerence? — A.  Probably. 

A.  An  article  that  enters  oarticularly  into  a  retail  trade  could  not  very  well  escape 
from  the  middleman? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  claimed  and  is  it  the  expectation  of  many  of  the  laige  corporations  that  if 
they  could  cut  out  the  profits  of  the  middlemen,  part  of  that  economy  would  go  to  the 
consumer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  would  you  say  that  the  middleman,  whether  a  broker,  com- 
mission man,  or  immediate  wholesaler,  takes  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  profits 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumei? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  ordinaril^r  goes  to  the  middleman  in  your  business? — 
A.  Well,  under  orainary  conditions,  a  jobber's  commission  in  our  business  would  be 
as  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  to  6  cents;  that  is,  about  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  the  manufacturer  reaches  nearer  the  consumer  is  there  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  good  will  attached  to  the  business  itself  than  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
distributmg  concern  where  the  manufacturer  had  no  concern  in  it  other  than  the 
results?— A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  that  where  the  middleman  is 
dispensed  with  the  consumer  gets  a  portion  of  the  benefit? — A.  A  portion,  yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  Will  you  name  an  article  that  is  manufactured  by  a  large  combination  that  has 
dispensed  with  the  middleman  where  the  consumer  is  getting  the  benefit?— A.  Rope. 

Q.  Anv  other  article? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  only  speaking  of  our  own  busi- 
ness.   That  is  the  only  one  I  have  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  exception  really  instead  of  the  rule? — A.  I  should  imagine  it  to 
be  the  rule.    A  man  can  afford  to  split  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  jobber. 

ROPE  HAS  FLUCTUATED   IN   PRICE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PHILIPPINE  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  of  rope  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years? — A.  From  5  cents  to  15  cents. 

Q.  Has  the  price  fluctuated  up  and  down?— A.  Yes;  fluctuating  practically  all  the 
time. 

752 11 
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Q.  Mainly  higher  for  the  last  2  or  3  years? — ^A.  About  an  average  of  9  cents  a  pound 
for  manila. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  higher  price? — A.  The  unsettled  conditions 
caused  by  the  Philippine  war,  which  has  had  its  effect  both  on  sisal  and  manila. 

OBGANIZATIONS    OF    LABOB    AND    CAPFTAL    HAVE     NOT    AFFBCTBD    WAOBB — ABSENCE    OF 

LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  oiganization  of  labor  in  your  indus- 
try?— ^A.  I  think  not,  other  than  the  engineers,  etc.,  who  belong  to  the  regular 
organization.    The  majority  of  our  hands  are  unskilled  laborers. 

Q.  Is  the  skilled  labor  organized  as  a  rule? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  opposition  to  oiganized  labor  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the 
rope  industry? — ^A,  JNot  the  slightest  We  have  never  nad  any  trouble  with  labor  in 
the  rope  industry. 

Q.  Has  oiganized  labor  had  any  influence  in  increasing  or  steadying  the  wages  of 
labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  had  any  effect  either  one  way  or  the  other  in 
our  business.  In  the  course  of  my  experience,  which  covers  14  years,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  labor  troubles  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  oiganization  of  capital  has  had  any  effect  to 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  wages  in  this  industry?— A.  It  has  not  affected  it 
either  way. 

the  commercial  value  of  good  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  combinations  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  good 
will  in  capitalization.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  laige  combination  the  good  will  amounts 
to  much — ^to  any  considerable  sum? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  a  con- 
siderable sum.  The  Sewall-Day  Cordage  Company  is  one  of  our  sub-concerns.  We 
kept  that  oiganization  alive,  and  last  week,  while  in  Boston,  I  could  have  sold  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Sewall-Day  Cordage  Company,  which  represents  a  name  only,  for 
$100,000. 

POPULAR  GOOD  WILL  EXTENDED  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  CONCERN  RATHER  THAN  TO  A 

COMBINATION. 

Q.  Is  the  good  will  of  the  public  more  likely  to  be  extended  to  independent  proper- 
ties which  spring  up  against  a  monopoly  or  against  a  large  combiner  Is  the  public 
more  disposed  to  deal  with  an  independent  concern  than  with  one  that  tends  toward 
monopoly? — A.  With  an  independent  concern,  decidedly. 

Q.  Then  they  lose  the  gooa  will  of  the  community  at  laige  by  combining,  do  they 
not? — A.  Not  if  they  keep  the  individual  concerns  alive.  There  can  be  a  combine 
without  merginj^;  purely  as  a  big  combination,  I  mean  to  say.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  can  still  keep  its  name,  thou 


eh  losiujg  its  identity. 

Q.'(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  make  a  distinction  between  commercial  good  will  and 
popular  good  will? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  popular  good  will,  as  a  rule,  goes  to  the  independent 
concerns? — A.  Decidedly  not  to  the  large  corporation. 

Q.  Does  not  the  independent  concern  have  the  good  will  of  the  public  rather  than 
the  large  combine,  as  a  rule?  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  in  the  case 
of  a  combine  that  one  reason  they  broke  down  was  that  the  people  patronized  the 
ones  that  started  up  independently  in  preference  to  the  combine. — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  wise  policy  for  any  combination  to  obliterate  the  names  of  the  individual  con- 
cerns and  the  good  will  by  any  means.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  keep  them  as 
we  do  ours.  Tne  L.  Waterbury  Company,  we  keep  that.  We  keep  the  Sewall-Day 
Cordage  Company,  which  has  a  very  strong  reputation.  If  we  called  this  mill  No.  1 
and  tluit  mill  No.  2  of  the  Standara  Rope  and  Twine  Company,  the  identity  of  the 
plants  would  be  lost,  and  possibly  the  good  will  also. 

economies  that  result  from  a  combination  of  cordage  plants. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  I  wish  you  would  enumerate  a  little  more  particularly  the 
economies  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  several  concerns  tnat  you  united 
into  one— in  other  words,  the  purposes  of  association. — A.  Of  course,  to  start  with, 
you  have  a  smaller  office  staff  of  clerks,  and  you  can  do  away  with  some  head  super- 
mtendents  and  under-superintendents.  While  in  one  mill  you  might  have  to  have 
a  very  expert  or  a  very  efficient  superintendent,  you  might  get  along  with  under- 
superintendents  who  were  not  so  expensive,  and  have  a  general  superintendent,  as 
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we  have,  and  accomplish  the  same  result,  or  rather  better  results.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  economies  that  do  not  present  themselves  to  my  mind  now,  but 
they  show  in  the  pay  roll  cost 

Q.  A  reduction  of  about  what  per  cent? — A.  Well,  I  know  we  reduced  the  cost  of 
two  mills  10  i>er  cent. 

Q.  And  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  you  formed  the  combination  of  the  several 
concerns? — A.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  I  do  not  say  anybody  in  the  formation  had 
that  in  mind  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  reason  for 
the  formation. 

Q.  Actuated  by  purely  business  reasons? — A.  Yes;  and  then  by  the  combination 
the  economies  were  made. 

FSBCENTAGB    OF    OOBDAOB    BU8INBBB    CX)NTBOLLXD    BT    THB    NATIONAL    AND    BTANnARD 

OOMPANIBB. 

Q.  I  believe  you  made  it  clear  that  the  National  Cordage  Ck>mpany  got  posseasion 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  by  the  combination? — ^A.  We 
had  more  than  60  per  cent^-more  than  60  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  And  your  company  now  has  probably  one-third? — A.  No;  I 
should  say  about  15  per  cent  My  idea  as  to  the  consumption  is  more  conservative 
than  other  people's  in  the  business. 

A  TBUflT  IMPOSSIBLB  IN  THB  OOBDAOB  BU8INB88. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.^  Is  it  true  that  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  such 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  Dring  about  such  a  combination  as  will  drive  the  independ- 
ents out  of  business  or  force  them  into  the  combination? — A.  You  have  seen  the 
result  of  that  in  the  United  States  Cordage  Company.  There  will  never  be  another 
combination  in  the  cordage  business.  There  may  be  an  association,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  money  in  the  business  unless  there  is  some  association  or 
combination,  or  call  it  whatever  you  will,  for  the  general  betterment  of  the  industry 
at  lai^ge.  There  will  never  be  another  trust,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  in  the 
cordage  business. 

CONTBOL  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  BY  THB  NATIONAL  COBDAQB  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  combination  can  you  effect  any  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  over  the  individual  properties? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks).  At  the  beginning  did  the  National  Cordage  Company  try  to 
get  special  rates  on  raw  material? — A.  They  put  themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  were  the  only  buyers.    They  wanted  to  control  the  hemp  market. 

(i.  Did  they  for  a  time  hold  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fit- 
ler  companiee(7 — ^A.  Well,  the  Plymouth  and  the  Fitter  companies  were  more  or 
less  interested.  There  was  an  understanding  with  the  National  in  connection  with 
the  hemp  industry. 

Q.  So  all  three  were  practically  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  certain  there  was  an  understanding? — A.  Oh,  I  know  there  was  an 
anderstanding. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  the  source  of  vour  information  is?  Did  you  see  the  contract? — 
A.  No;  but  we  shipped  hemp  to  the  Plymouth  and  Fitler  companies  when  I  was 
with  the  National  Cordage  Company. 

EFFOBTS'pF  NATIONAL  COMPANY  TO  8BCURB  CONTBOL  OF    PLYMOUTH   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.  )  Did  the  National  Cordage  Company  go  to  extremes,  or 
did  it  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  control  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  think  we  had  some  of  their  stock;  I  do  not  really  know  how  much. 
My  information  would  come  only  from  gossip,  but  I  think  some  effort  was  made  to 
get  control  of  their  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  a  standing  advertisement  in  the  Boston  papers  offering  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  stock? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that 

UNDERSTANDING   BETWBBN  CONCERNS  AS  TO  PRICBB — SUCH   AGRBEMBNT8  CAN  NOT  BB 

MAINTAINED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  had  an  understanding  with  a  large  majority  of 
the  plants  engaged  in  the  cordage  business  to  sell  at  given  prices? — A.  That  is  what 
the  cordage  association  is. 
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Q.  That  is  what  you  are  endeavoring  to  do  now? — ^A,  Yes;  we  do  have  a  sort  of 
gentlemen's  agreement  on  prices  whereby  everybody  is  bound  to  live  up  to  the 
prices,  but  they  do  as  they  please  when  it  comes  to  the  test. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  difficulty  in  such  agreements  to  be  that  some  one  would 
cut  undei^— A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  yet. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  when  these  understandings  exist  that  some  one  will  cut  under 
the  price? — ^A.  They  may  not  do  it  themselves,  but  through  their  agents  they  do  it. 
They  do  cut.    I  have  never  known  it  to  fail  yet. 

Q.  Such  an  understanding  has  never  been  kept  long  in  any  indostry? — ^A.  Never. 

(Testimony  closed). 


KXHTBTT  1. 

New  York,  November  jW,  1893, 

Circular  No.  iS  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  National  Cordage  Company ,  to 

creditors. 

Proposed  modified  plan  of  settlement  with  creditors,  involving  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
all  the  assets  of  the  National  Cordage  Company,  and  their  application,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  pavment  of  its  debts.  This  also  involves  the  purchase  by  the  reor- 
ganized company  of  theeight  security  mills,  the  cancellation  of  the  existing  16,000,000 
mortgage  on  these  mills,  and  the  issuance  of  stock  in  lieu  of  the  bonds  secumi  thereby. 

The  reorganized  company  will  be  called  United  States  Cordage  Company 

PROPOSED   SETTLEMENT   WITH   UNSECURED  CREDITORS. 

Pay  25  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt  in  cash  by  January  31, 1894.  This  will  exhaust 
the  unpledged  merchandise  and  cash  assets,  leaving  accounts  receivable  and  other 
items  to  be  disposed  of  as  below: 

Pay  65  per  cent  of  the  unsecured  debt  by  January  31,  1894,  in  bonds  at  par  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company  (which  shall  be  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of 
$7,500,000  30-year  6  per  cent  gold  bonds) ,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  mills  and 
realty,  plant,  machinery,  good  will,  trade-marks,  brands,  and  patents,  acquired  and 
to  be  acquired,  also  by  pledge  of  all  stocks  of  other  cordage  companies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company.     These  bonds  will  be  dated  Januarv  1,  1894. 

Pay  10  per  cent  ($875,581)  of  the  face  of  the  total  unsecured  debt  and  interest  on  the 
total  unsecured  debt  in  trust  liquidation  certificates,  secured  bv  a  pledge  of  all  the 
accounts  receivable  and  other  personal  assets  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
remaining  after  providing  for  the  25  per  cent  payment  in  cash  and  the  expenses  of 
receivership  and  reorganization. 

These  pledged  assets  will  be  liauidated  as  rapidly  as  xx)8sible.  The  trust  liquida- 
tion certificate  will  entitle  the  holder  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
pledged  assets  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  this  10  per  cent  and  interest. 

These  pledged  accounts  receivable  and  other  personal  assets  are  classified  by  the 
committee,  as  follows: 

Slow,  but  considered  good $1,  111,  762 

Slow  and  doubtful,  of  the  face  value  of  $1,851,076,  but  probably  good  for.        600, 000 

1, 711, 762 

SECURED  CREDrrOBS. 

The  committee  has  arranged  with  a  majoritv  in  value  of  the  secured  creditors,  and 
expects  to  arrange  with  all  secured  creditors,  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  their  mer- 
chandise collateral,  through  the  United  States  Cordage  Company  at  prices  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  for  their  deficiency,  if  any,  in  these  trust  liqui- 
dation certificates. 

We  recommend  the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  above  proposition.  It  is  the  best  set- 
tlement of  which  the  condition  of  the  company  permits. 

George  C.  Magoun, 
Ernst  Thalmann, 
GusTAV  H.  Gossleb, 

Reorganizaiion  Committee, 
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To  the  creditors  of  the  National  Cordage  Company: 

The  reorganization  committee  has  submitted  to  us  in  detail  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition and  affairs  of  the  National  Oordai^  Company  which  we  have  examined  with 
care.  We  fully  concur  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  reoi^nization  committee, 
as  stated  in  its  Oirc^ular  No.  2,  and  we  recommend  to  all  creditors  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  plan  of  settlement  proposed.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  adjustment 
is  not  only  most  equitable  and  fair  to  all  concerned,  but  also  that  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

Grorgb  G.  Williams, 
Premdent  ( liemical  NaiionaL  Bank, 
Gborob  S.  Cob, 
Premdent  American  Rcchange  Natvmal  Bank, 
W.  W.  Sherman, 
I^emderU  NfUiofial  Bank  of  (Jommerce, 

Advisory  OommiUee. 
To  the  creditors  of  the  National  Cordage  Company: 

As  receivers  of  this  company  we  hereby  concur  in  the  recommendation  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  liabilities  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  as  proposed  by  the 
reorganization  committee.  In  recommending  the  immediate  and  unanimous  approval 
and  acceptance  of  the  settlement  proposed,  we  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors  at 
laige,  and  believing  that  in  no  other  wa^  they  could  expect  to  obtain  as  fovorable  a 
liquidation  of  their  claims,  as  the  liabilities  of  the  company  and  its  varied  interests 
are  too  laige  to  be  adjusted  favorably  through  any  other  procedure  than  through  the 
proposed  reoiganization  and  adjustment 

E.  F.  C.  Young, 
G.  Weaver  Loper, 

Beceivers, 

Various  changes  in  the  very  complicated  affairs  of  the  National  Cordage  Company 
wbich  have  taken  place  since  June  21, 1893  (the  date  of  our  Circular  No.  1),  will  pre- 
vent the  receivers  and  the  reorganization  committee  from  carrving  out  the  settlement 
then  proposed.  A  new  form  of  settlement  is  necessary,  which,  however,  is  believed* 
to  be  a  better  settlement  for  the  body  of  creditors  than  the  one  originally  proposed. 

The  settlement  now  proposed  means  the  application  of  all  the  assets  of  every  sort, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  payment  of  debts. 

This  change  in  the  form  of  settlement  has  become  necessary  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  time  for  proving  claims  before  the  receivers  expired  on  August  31,  1893,  and 
on  that  date  and  since  a  number  of  claims  were  filed,  including  claims  for  breach  of 
various  contracts,  such  as  leases,  manufacturing,  employment,  sales,  etc.,  not  appeai> 
ing  on  the  books  as  liabilities,  which  swelled  the  demands  against  thfi  company  to  a 
sum  considerably  larger  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Moreover,  a  Iwge  number  of  debts,  upon  which  the  company  was  only  continently 
liable  as  indorser,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  appear  in  the  accounts  as  liabilities, 
and  which  were  not  expected  to  become  liabilities,  nave  become  actual  liabilities  by 
the  failure  and  default  of  the  principal  debtors. 

A  laige  shrinkage  in  both  pledged  and  unpledged  merchandise  and  other  assets  has 
also  occurred  through  the  unprecedented  decline  in  the  prices  of  fibers,  rope,  and 
twine,  and  this  loss  was  made  still  greater  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  receivers  took 
possession,  orders  for  twine,  previously  given  to  the  company,  were  canceled  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousand  tona 

The  financial  depression  also  caused  failure  amone  the  company's  customers,  which 
rendered  numerous  accounts  slow,  doubtful,  or  baa,  which  on  June  21  were  consid- 
ered good  and  quick  assets. 

These  facts  and  the  maturine  of  certain  underlying  liens  on  various  mill  properties 
have  increased  the  total  debt  oy  the  sum  of  $1,609,374,  and  made  it  too  large  to  be 
paid  in  bonds  at  80,  as  orieinallY  proposed.  For  this  reason  no  allotment  has  been 
made,  and  no  liability  has  been  incurred  under  the  underwriting  agreements  by  the 
signers  thereof. 

The  underlyii^  liens  on  the  various  properties  are  $1,385,000  on  the  Security  Mills 
(now  proposed  to  be  purchased),  and  $728,000  on  the  Union  Mills,  in  addition  to 
interest  on  both  items.  About  $456,000  of  this  sum  must  be  x>aid  this  year,  and  is 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  present  debt.  To  provide  for  these  security  hens,  among 
other  things,  the  authorized  issue  of  bonds  must  be  increased  from  $6,000,000  to 
$7,500,000.  There  is  also  a  mortgage  of  $250,000  upon  another  of  the  company's  mills 
which  was  contracted  to  be  conveyed  to  it  free  of  incumbrance,  which  amount  the 
receivers  daim  frcmi  the  vendors  of  the  property. 
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On  October  27,  1893,  the  receivere  filed  a  detailed  inventory,  taken  aa  of  the  date 
of  June  30,  1893,  being  their  first  inventory.  Thus  shows  assets  apprused  by  them 
at  $12,601,561,  and  liabilities  as  of  June  30,  1893,  of  $11,650,617,  and  contingent  liflp 
bilities  of  $1,039,826. 

On  September  30,  1893.  another  inventory  was  made,  and  a  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities  as  of  that  aate  has  been  made  up  by  Mr.  Seaward,  accountant  of  the 
receivers. 

Until  after  the  completion  of  this  inventory  of  September  30,  1893,  and  until  after 
an  examination  of  the  claims  filed  against  the  receivers  and  of  the  receivers'  appraise- 
ments shown  by  their  inventory  filed  on  October  27,  1893,  it  was  impracticaDle  for 
the  reorganization  committee  to  formulate  a  new  proposition  for  settlement 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  committee  has  usea  every  effort  to  complete  a  plan 
of  reoi7<anization,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  a  voluntary  settlement  by  the 
creditors,  but  which  will  put  the  reorganized  company  in  possession  of  property  and 
business  of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  present  company  before  its  failure. 

While  the  changes  above  referred  to  have  seriously  diminished  the  proportion  of 
quick  assets  to  unsecured  liabilities  and  have  therefore  correspondingly  diminished 
the  present  paying  capacity  of  the  assets,  nevertheless,  the  slow  assets  remain,  and  can 
be  utilized  in  time  and  with  judgment  to  the  advantage  of  creditors,  while  the  mills, 


plants,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  reorganized  company  can  be  made  available 
as  valuable  security  for  the  bonds  offered  in  settlement. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  has  carefully  examined  the  work  of 
the  accountant  above  referred  to,  an  well  as  the  claims  filed  and  the  allowances  which 
the  committee  thinks  will  be  made,  and  advises  the  committee  that,  subject  to  future 
proof  of  claims  not  now  known  or  anticipated,  and  subject  to  possible  variations 
resulting  from  the  receivers'  allowance  or  aisallowance  of  claims  proved,  the  follow- 
ing figuros  are  correct  as  of  September  30,  1893: 


Real  estate,  mills,  plant,  and  machinery  (not  including  good 
,  will,  trade-marks,  etc. )  in  New  Jersey  receivers'  posBession 

and  appraised  by  them  at ^$2,934,388 

Stocks  of  other  cordage  companies  in  receivers'  possession 

and  appraised  by  them  at 679, 300 

Merchandise 4,880,884 

Notes  receivable 273,303 

Accounts  receivable' 3, 596, 691 

Mill  supplies 60,000 

Security  corporation  bonds 303, 624 

Cash ^ 326,169 

Claims  against  various  parties 595,463 

$13, 649, 822 

Less  pledged  assets 4,839,978 

Free  assets 8,809,844 

LIABILITIES. 

Debts  as  per  books $12,251,792 

Claims  filed  subject  to  adjustment  and  allowance 

(estimated) $500,000 

Liens  due  this  year 456, 000 

Contingencies  and  expenses  (estimated) 388, 000 

1,344,000 

Total  debt 13,595,792 

Value  of  collateral  pledged  as  of  September  30,  1893,  to  be 
applied  in  payment  of  secured  debt 4, 839, 978 

Unsecured  debt 8,755,814 

A  pparen  t  surplus 54, 030 

1  This  item  does  not  include  the  eight  Security  Mills  nor  the  five  Union  Mills. 
■This  includes  the  assets  expected  to  be  received  from  the  Boston  receivers  as  part  of  the  reorgan- 
ization. 
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The  pledged  aasets  ($4,839,978)  include  certain  accounts  and  notes  receivable, 
security  bonds,  and  also  certain  merchandise,  the  latter  being  of  the  appraised  value 
of  $4,100,489.. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cash  necessarv  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  offered,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  in  hand,  there  is  available  free  merchandise  amounting  to 
$780,395,  and  the  unpledged  accounts  and  notes  receivable,  and  the  mill  supplies. 

In  this  way  all  the  free  assets,  except  those  representing  the  mill  properties  and 
0ood  will,  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  35  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  unsecured 
aebt  and  interest^  and  the  pledged  assets  will  l)e  applied  to  the  pa3rment  of  the  secured 
debt  The  remaining  assets,  representing  the  mill  properties  and  good  will,  and  also 
the  new  mill  properties  to  be  acquired,  will  be  mortgaged  to  secure  the  pavment  of 
the  bonds  mamly  used  in  paying  the  remaining  65  per  cent  of  the  unsecurea  debt 

Thus  the  entire  assets  of  the  company  will  be  utilized  in  the  i^yment  of  its  debts. 

The  above  assets,  amounting  to  $13,649,822,  are  not  all  available  for  immediate 
lic^uidation  of  debts,  because  tney  can  not  now  be  converted  into  cash  at  adequate 
prices.  For  instance,  among  them  are  slow  and  doubtful  assets  of  the  face  value  of 
12,962.838,  which  can  not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  present  payment,  but  which 
are  believed  to  be  ultimately  good  for  $1,711,762.  Nor  can  the  item  of  mills,  plant, 
machinery,  etc.,  amounting  to  $2,934,388,  nor  the  item  of  stocks  of  other  mills, 
Amounting  to  $679,300,  be  advantageously  turned  into  cash  for  the  purposes  of 
immediate  liquidation.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  at  present  how  much  can  be 
collected  of  the  item  of  claims  against  various  parties,  amounting  to  $595,463. 

In  short,  $6,566,860  of  the  unsecured  debt  and  the  interest  must  be  provided  for 
by  bonds  and  trust-liquidation  certificates,  and  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
$1,657,000  of  underlying  liens  on  various  properties,  which  mature  at  various  times 
during  the  ensuing  ten  years  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  item  of  total 
debt 

If  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pay  the  present  debt  at  the  present  time  at  forced 
sale  out  of  the  present  assets,  it  is  obvious  that  creditors  could  not  be  paid  in  full,  and 
a  forced  sale  would  so  materially  reduce  the  above-appraised  value  of  the  assets  as  to 
pay  an  unsatisfactory  dividend  to  creditors. 

The  market  price  of  good  will  at  a  forced  sale  of  a  dismembered  property  is  so 
problematical  that  it  is  not  appraised. 

THB  SBCUBrrY  MILLS. 

The  eight  mills  of  the  Security  Corporation  have  heretofore  been  operated  under  a 
lease,  wmch  required  the  yearly  payment  for  twenty  years  by  the  National  Cords^ 
Company  to  the  Security  Corporation  of  $585,000  annual  rental.  The  payments,  if 
Gontmued,  would  retire  the  Security  Corporation  bonds  of  $6,000,000,  witn  interest, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Although  these  mills  formed  an  important  part  of  the  cordage  company's  operated 
plant,  it  was  obvious  that  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  too  burdensome  for  the  reor- 
ganized company.  The  committee  has  therefore  completed  arrangements  for  a  con- 
veyance of  the  title  of  the  Security  Mills  to  the  reorganized  company,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  Security  Corporation.  A  large  majority, 
in  value,  of  these  bondholders  have  already  assented  to  this  conveyance,  which,  when 
made,  will  be  free  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage  of  the  Security  Corporation  of 
$6,000,000,  and  will  be  subject  only  to  underlying  liens  in  the  nature  of  purchase- 
money  mortgages,  amounting  altogether  to  $1,3^,000,  pajrment  of  which  will  be 
proviaed  for  by  the  reorcanization.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  necessary 
consent  will  be  obtained  from  all  the  holders  of  Security  Corporation  bonds. 

In  giving  this  consent,  however,  the  holders  of  the  security  corporation  bonds  have 
expressly  stipulated  that  bonds  of  the  reorganized  company  should  not  be  issued  to 
creditors  at  less  than  par,  and  that  the  whole  issue  should  not  exceed  $7,500,000. 

This  agreement  if  consummated,  will  place  the  8  Security  Mills  (the  Boston,  Stand- 
ard, New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Middletown,  Chicago,  Ohio,  and  American)  under  the 
mortga^  made  to  secure  the  bonds  of  the  reorganized  corda^  company,  and  when 
the  Union  Mills  are  acquired,  will  make  it  a  mortgage  upon  22  mills  (imstead  of  upon 
12,  as  originally  proposed) .  It  will  reduce  the  fixed  annual  charges  by  the  sum  of 
$585,000,  and  w^ill  relieve  the  reorganized  cordage  company  from  burdensome  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  security  lease  and  mortgage,  and  so  permit  of  greater 
economy  in  managing  and  operating  the  mills. 

By  the  provision  made  in  the  reorganization  for  underlying  liens,  it  is  also  ex- 
pected that  the  reorganized  company  will  acquire  title  to  the  Union  Mills,  ownership 
m  a  part  of  which  has  been  heretofore  represented  by  capital  stocks  of  corporations 
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owning  theee  propertiee.     The  remaining  portion  of  these  capital  stocks  is  now 
pledged  to  secure  payment  of  the  underlying  liens  on  these  properties. 

The  stockholders  of  the  National  Cordage  Company  have,  with  practical  unanim- 
ity, submitted  to  an  assessment  on  their  stock  ($20  on  each  preferred  share  and  |10 
on  each  conmion  share),  and  have  paid  in  their  contributions  for  working  capital  for 
the  new  company.  The  amount  already  paid  in  cash  is  in  excess  of  12,700,000,  and 
this  is  expected  to  be  increased  to  nearly  13,000,000. 

This  fund,  while  not  available  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  the  old  company,  will 
be  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  compan}r,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  its  resources  and 
credit  and  supply  it  with  workinjg  capital. 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  new  real  prop- 
erty of  value  which  will  be  acquired  for  the  new  company,  several  burdensome  con- 
tracts of  various  kinds  will  be  abrogated  or  modified,  the  accounts  and  system  of 
business  will  be  much  simplified,  the  expenses  will  be  much  reduced,  all  of  which 
will  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  reorganized  company. 

These  facts  render  the  bonds  now  proposed  to  be  issued  so  much  more  valuable 
than  the  bonds  originally  proposed  that  they  should  be  available  at  par  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  proposition  is  the  dismemberment  of  the  properties 
and  their  sale  in  judicial  proceedings,  which  would  produce  most  unsatisfisu^tory^ 
results. 

The  reorganization  committee  therefore  most  respectfully  uives  all  creditors  to 
assent  to  the  plan  herein  proposed  before  December  1,  1893,  ana  requests  the  cred- 
itors to  sign  and  forward  tiie  mclosed  assent  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  committee  intends  to  proceed  with  this  reorganization  on  or  about  December 
1,  1893,  by  the  organization  of  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  former  business  of  the 
National  Cordage  Company. 

This  company  will  w  called  the  United  States  Cordage  Company. 

In  what  it  has  heretofore  said  the  committee  has  treated  the  situation  as  it  must  be 
viewed  bv  a  creditor  desiring  prompt  settlement. 

The  valuations  which  it  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  for  this  purpose  are  radically 
different  from  the  valuations  which  would  be  put  upon  the  same  properties  as  prop- 
erties of  a  going  concern,  owned  and  operated  oy  a  solvent  corporation,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, they  represent,  on  the  basis  here  adopted,  much  less  value  than  will  be 
represented  by  the  enlar]^,  increased,  and  harmoniously  consolidated  properties 
expected  to  be  obtained  for  the  reorganized  Cordage  Company,  as  will  appear  from 
the  committee's  circular  No.  2,  to  stockholders,  inclosed  with  teds. 

The  committee  recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  settlement  herein  proposed.  It 
is  the  best  settlement  of  which  the  condition  of  the  company  permits.  In  saying 
this,  it  reminds  you  that  its  members  are  themselves  creditors  and  also  the  agents  oi 
other  creditors,  and  that  the  advisory  committee  of  bank  presidents,  whose  recom- 
mendation is  hereto  attached,  were  appointed  to  represent  all  creditor  banks. 

Gboboe  C.  Maooun, 
Ebnst  Thalmann, 
gubtav  h.  gosbleb, 

Reorganizalion  Committee. 


Exhibit  2. 

United  States  Cordage  Company,     Reorganization  agreemerd,  doled  June  S,  1896, 

[Manhattan  Trust  Company,  depositary,  2  Nassau  street,  T.  H.  Wentworth,  secretary.] 

This  agreement,  made  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  this  third  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  1896,  between  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  William  Barbour,  and  John  I.  Waterbury, 
and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  may  hereafter  constitute  said  committee,  here- 
inafter called  the  committee,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  such  of  the  first  mortsage 
bondholders  and  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  common  stock  of 
the  United  States  Cordage  Company  as  shall  assent  and  become  parties  hereto  and 
comply  with  the  terms  hereof,  parties  of  the  second  part 

Wnereas  the  United  States  Cordaee  Company  is  a  corporation  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with,  an  authorized  capital  stock  in  all  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  of  which  shares  sixty  thousand 
or  thereabouts  are  guaranteed  stock,  eighty  thousand  shares  or  thereabouts  are  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  two  hundred  thousand  snares  or  thereabouts  are  common  stock, 
whose  respective  rights  and  priorities  are  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
of  said  company;  and, 
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Whereaa  sach  corpoiation  has  an  iaeae  of  six  per  cent  thirty-year  gold  bonds,  to 
an  amount  of  $7,500,000,  aecured  bv  a  mortgage  to  the  United  States  Tnist  Company, 
of  New  York,  as  trustee,  bearing  date  January  1,  1894,  upon  the  mills  and  property 
of  the  company;  and, 

Whereas  default  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  in  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est hilling  due  on  said  mortgage  bonds  on  the  first  da^  of  July,  1895. 

The  prmcipal  or  interest,  or  both,  of  underlying  hens  upon  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty have  fallen  in  arrears  to  a  large  amount,  and  have  not  been  discharged,  and 
certain  other  subsidiary  liens  are  about  to  fall  due.  and  that  funds  be  provided  there- 
for, and  it  is  necessary  that  a  readjustment  be  haa  of  the  rights  and  priorities  of  the 
said  bondholders;  that  further  cash  coital  be  provided  for  the  company,  and  that  a 
reoiganization  take  place  of  its  affairs  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  bondholders 
and  stockholders  alike;  and. 

Whereas  if  the  mortgaged  property  should  be  sold  under  said  mortgage  there  is 
danser  that  no  adequate  oid  or  price  would  be  obtained  therefor,  unless  the  stock- 
holders and  bondholders,  of  whom  there  are  a  very  larae  number,  shall  act  in  unison 
and  protect  their  interests;  therefore,  the  foUowmg  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  stockholders,  and  of  all  other  parties  in  interest  in 
the  company  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  committee  and  a  laiige  number  of 
bondholders,  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  of  preferred  stock,  and  of  common  stock, 
and  certain  creditors,  viz: 

PLAN  OF  RBORQANIZATION. 

One  or  more  corporations  shall  be  created,  and  by  foreclosure  of  the  existing  mort- 
g^ige  made  to  the  United  States  Trust  Company  or  otherwise  l>e  invested  with  the 
title  to  the  real  estate  and  other  properties  of  the  company,  or  of  such  as  the  com- 
mittee herein  named  shall  determine  to  retain.  The  term  companv  as  hereinafter 
used  is  intended  to  refer  to  such  corporation  or  corporations  as  shall  finally  be  util- 
ized to  issue  the  securities  or  perfect  the  reoivanization  provided  by  this  plan. 

The  conipany  shall  create,  and,  as  required,  issue  the  following  securities: 

1st  Its  fifty-year  first  mortgage  six  per  cent  gold  bonds  for  the  sum  of  $1,000  each, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  secured  by  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  to  a  trust  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  trustee,  and  which,  upon  satisfaction  of  or  providing  for  the  existing  mortgage 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  and  the  subsidiary  liens,  shall  be  a  firnt  lien 
upon  the  oompany^s  property,  rights,  and  franchises,  ana  which  shall  contain,  among 
other  things,  provisions  for  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  one  per  cent  annually;  for  the 
payment  of  the  said  bonds  at  any  time  prior  to  maturity  at  the  price  of  105  and 
mterest:  for  the  sale  of  any  of  tne  real  estate  and  property  of  tne  company  not 
required  for  use  in  its  business  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds,  and  such  other 
provisions  as  counsel  shall  advise.  The  entire  issue  of  such  bonds  shall  be  limited 
to  $3,000,000. 

2ba.  Its  fifty-year  consolidated  five  per  cent  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
or  other  approved  denomination,  secured  by  a  mortage  or  deed  of  a  trust  to  a  trust 
company  m  the  city  of  New  York,  approved  by  the  committee,  as  trustee,  which, 
on  satisfaction  of  or  providing  for  the  existing  mortgage  to  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  and  any  subsidiary  liens,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  company's  property, 
rights,  and  franchises,  subject  to  the  said  first  mortgage  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000, 
hereinbefore  described.  Said  mortgage  shall  oontam  similar  provisions  in  reference 
to  the  payment  of  the  said  bonds  prior  to  maturity  at  par  ana  interest,  for  the  sale 
of  any  real  or  personal  estate  not  required  for  the  Dusiness  of  the  company,  and  such 
other  provisions  as  counsel  shall  advise.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  thereunder  shall 
be  limited  to  $7,500,000,  of  which  the  necessary  amount  shall  be  used  in  exchange 
for  the  present  outstanding  issue  of  first-mortgage  bonds  and  the  interest  due  there- 
on, as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  said  bonds  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  ^ve  per  cent  in 
any  year,  payable  from  profits,  if  earned  prior  to  any  dividend  upon  the  stock  and 
not  otherwise,  Which  interest  shall  be  non-cumulative.  Promdea,  however^  That  in 
any  year  in  which  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  declared  and  jwud 
upon  the  stock  of  the  company  there  shall  be  paid  upon  such  consolidated  bonds 
from  the  profits  of  the  company  for  such  year,  if  such  profits  shall  justify  the  same, 
in  addition  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  as  above  provided,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2\ 
per  cent,  provided  the  unpaid  interest  in  arrear  on  said  bonds  shall  equal  such 
amount,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  amount  of  such  interest  as  may  be  so  in  arrear.  Such 
bonds  shall  also  have  voting  power  attached  thereto. 

3nL  Common  stock  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000. 

Such  shares  shall  be  of  the  par  value  of  $1()0  each,  and  the  form  thereof  and  of 
such  bonds  and  the  mortgagee  to  secure  the  same  shall  be  such  as  the  committee  and 
counsel  shall  approve. 
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The  holders  of  bonds  and  stock  of  the  present  company  who  shall  become  parties 
to  the  reorganization,  and  who  shall  deposit  their  honas  and  stock  witii  the  com- 
mittee, andcomply  with  the  conditions  hereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  bonds  and 
stock  as  hereinabove  described,  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  The  holders  of  the  present  outstanding  issue  of  $7,500,000  of  bonds  shall  be 
entitled  to  exchange  the  same  at  par  for  such  consolidatea  bonds,  hereinabove  pro- 
vided for,  the  interest  coupon  maturing  July  1,  1895,  to  be  paid  in  like  bonds. 

(2)  Every  holder  of  guaranteed  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  sub- 
scribe at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  ^aggregating  $3,(XK),000)  to  the  amount 
of  $20  per  share  for  his  respective  holding,  and  shall  jiay  $5  per  share  upon  becoming 
party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  mstallments  upon  the  call  of  the 
committee  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  the  completion  of 
such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  condition  herein,  when  prepared 
for  issue,  bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount  of  said  payment 
in  cash,  interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive  eighty  per  cent 
in  common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value  of  his  said  nolding 
of  guaranteed  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement 

(3)  Every  holder  of  preferred  stock  of  the  present  cordage  comnany  shall  subscribe 
at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (a^^gregating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount  of 
ten  dollars  per  share  for  his  respective  holdmg,  and  shall  pay  $2.50  per  share  upon 
becoming  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  installments  upon  the 
call  of  the  committee  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  upon  the 
completion  of  such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein, 
when  prepu*ed  for  issue^  bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount 
of  said  payment  in  cash,  mter^st  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive 
toTty  per  cent  in  the  common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value 
of  his  said  holding  of  preferred  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement 

(4)  Every  holder  of  common  stock  of  the  present  cordage  company  shall  subscribe 
at  par  for  said  new  first  mortgage  bonds  (am-egating  $3,000,000)  to  the  amount  of 
five  dollars  per  share  for  his  respective  holoing,  and  shall  pa}r$i.25  per  share  upon 
becoming  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  remainder  in  three  install irients  upon  the 
call  of  the  committee,  upon  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice,  and  shall  receive  upon  the 
completion  of  such  payments  and  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein, 
bonds  of  the  said  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  par  to  the  amount  of  said  payment  in  cash, 
interest  on  such  bonds  to  be  adjusted,  and  shall  also  receive  twenty  per  cent  in  the 
common  stock  of  the  new  company  at  par  upon  the  par  value  of  his  said  holding  of 
common  stock  deposited  under  this  agreement 

(5)  Such  bonds  out  of  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  as  may  not  be  subscribed  for,  and 
any  bonds  or  stock  not  required  for  exchange,  and  any  securities  or  cash  on  hand 
shall  be  used  and  disposed  of  by  the  committee  for  anv  purpose  or  purposes  of  reor- 
ganization or  the  expenses  thereof  or  for  the  benefit  of  tne  company,  as  to  the  com- 
mittee may  seem  fit. 

(6)  From  the  amounts  to  be  raised,  as  herein  provided,  the  underlying  liens  exist- 
ing upon  the  mortgaged  properties  of  the  company  or  such  as  the  committee  shall 
approve,  shall  be  retired,  provided  that  any  of  said  existing  bonds  or  subl3dng  lien 
bonds  or  liabilities  which  the  committee  shall  decide  to  pay  if  not  due,  or  ifpay- 
ment  can  not  be  made,  may  be  left  outstanding,  provided  the  committee  shall  retam 
or  deposit  cash,  or  an  amount  of  such  new  bonds  of  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  equal 
to  the  outstanding  bonds  or  liens  or  equal  to  any  liability  thereon. 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  witnesseth,  that  the  subscribers  hereto  have  agreed 
with  each  other  and  with  the  committee  as  follows: 

First  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Frank  K. 
Sturgis,  William  Barbour,  and  John  I.  Waterbury  attorneys  in  fact  for  th^  and  each 
of  them  in  carrying  out  this  agreement  and  as  the  Committee  of  Reoi^ganization. 

Second.  That  each  party  hereto  of  the  second  part  will  cooperate  to  carry  the  fore- 
going plan,  and  this  agreement,  into  effect  and  will  deposit  nis  bonds  and  stock  of 
whicnever  class  as  herein  provided  with  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company  at  the  city  of 
New  York  when  required,  and  will  execute  proper  transfers  of  each  of  the  same,  so 
that  the  \ega\  title  thereto  may  become  vested  in  the  committee,  for  which  certificates 
shall  be  issued,  on  behalf  of  said  trust  company,  in  such  form  as  the  committee  shall 
approve,  which  certificates  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  have  listed  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  fail  to  surren- 
der or  transfer  their  said  bonds  or  stock,  or  fail  to  make  the  required  payments,  or 
fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  hereof,  such  party  or  parties  shall  forfeit  all  payments 
and  have  no  further  right  to  participate  in  the  benents  hereof. 

Any  stockholder  or  Dondholder  not  becoming  a  party  hereto,  and  not  depositing 
his  stock  or  bonds,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  participation  herein,  nor  to  share  in  any 
form  in  said  zeoiganization. 
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Third.  The  oommittee  shall  be  sole  judge  as  to  when  and  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  the  plan  shall  be  carried  oat.  The  coinmittee  may,  in  its  judgment 
declare  the  plan  operative;  and  in  case,  for  any  reason,  the  plan  shall  not  be  declared 
operatiye.  or  the  same  be  declared  abandoned,  before  or  after  any  change  therein, 
the  securities  dei>08ited  shall  be  returned  to  the  several  parties  depositinff  the  same, 
and  all  cash  re^d,  less  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  expanses  incurred,  subject  to  the 
provisions  herem  contained  as  to  the  right  to  use  certain  of  the  cash  to  carry  on  the 
DiisinesB  of  the  company.  The  committee  may  extend  time  for  acceptance,  may 
abandon  the  plan  at  any  time,  and  may  take  such  other  steps  as  in  their  judgment 
shall  be  deemed  best  to  carry  out  the  same. 

Fourth.  The  committee  may  fill  any  vacancy,  appoint  sub-committees,  counsel, 
attorneys  and  affents,  and  incur  such  expenses  as  in  its  judgment  are  required  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan.  The  committee  may  confer  with  an^  receivers  appointed,  and 
take  such  steps  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  in  regard  to  any  claim  or 
liability  (preferred  against  the  receiver  or  the  company.  Said  committee  may  trans- 
fer the  said  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  into  their  own  names,  and  may  vote  in  person 
or  by  proxy  upon  the  same  either  in  their  names  or  in  the  names  of  the  equitable 
owners,  at  any  meeting,  regular  or  special,  of  the  stockholders  of  said  existing  cor- 
poration, or  otherwise,  or  may  receive  a  proxy  from  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company 
to  vote  on  the  same,  and  may  take  any  steps  generally  which  it  may  be  advised  by 
counsel  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  owners  or  for  carrying  out  of 
said  plan,  and  in  particular  may  call  any  meeting  which  the  stockholders  or  bond- 
holders might  call,*  and  institute  or  defend  any  suits  which  the  stockholders  or 
bondholders  themselves  mij^ht  institute  or  defend.  The  coinmittee  may  in  like 
manner  declare  due  the  principal  of  the  said  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  to  the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  or  take  any  proceedings  or  make  any  reouests,  whether 
for  foredoeure  of  the  mortgage  or  otherwise,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  committee 
may,  in  the  name  of  the  landholders,  demand  any  action  or  relief  from  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  or  other  trustee  which  the  parties  themselves  could  demand. 
Upon  any  sale  or  sales  of  the  property  of  the  said  existing  company  the  committee 
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ay,  in  its  discretion,  purchase  and  acquire  the  same,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof, 
„jd  use  said  bonds  and  stock  and  securities  in  its  possession  or  deposited  to  pay  for 
the  same,  and  shall  hold  the  same  when  so  purchased,  and  generally  exercise  all  and 
singular  the  powers  and  discretion  which  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  anv  of 
them,  might  or  could  do  singly  or  collectively  as  stockholders,  bondholders,  or  other- 
wise. The  committee  may  construe  this  agreement,  including  said  plan,  and  its  con- 
struction, made  in  good  laith,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  committee  may  designate 
the  first  board  of  directors  of  any  company  or  companies,  and  cause  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  be  carried  out. 

Filth.  That  the  amount  to  be  bid  at  any  sale  of  the  property  of  the  company  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee;  and  in  case  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  purchase  the  said  property  or  any  portion  thereof,  it  may  receive 
the  dividends  due  on  the  securities  held  oy  it  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  ana  distrib- 
ute the  same,  less  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  expanses.  The  committee  may,  however, 
in  case  of  a  sale  in  parcels,  permit  any  parcel  or  any  particular  property  to  be  sold, 
and  use  the  proceeds  for  tne  benefit  of  the  reoiiganization.  The  committee  may 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  properties  of  the  present  company  to  retain, 
and  whether  any  other  property  or  properties  should  be  acquired.  The  committee 
is  further  authorized  to  alter  or  amend  this  plan  and  supply  any  defects  or  omissions 
therein,  or  to  otherwise  change  the  same,  provided,  however,  that  the  amounts  to 
be  contributed  by  stockholders,  or  demanded  from  them,  shall  not  be  increased,  nor 
shidl  any  increase  be  made  in  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  secured  by  the  first  mort- 
saffe  hereinbefore  described,  nor  as  to  the  amount  thereof  to  be  issued  as  is  herein- 
before provided. 

Sixth.  The  committee  shall  offer  to  each  outstanding  first  mortga^  bondholder 
the  riffht  of  becoming  a  party  hereto  and  of  exchange  as  herein  provided,  and  shall 
also  offer  to  each  and  every  guaranteed,  preferred,  and  common  stockholder  becom- 
ing a  party  hereto  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  the  bonds  so  to  be  issued  at  the 
rate  mentioned  in  the  plan;  and  a  syndicate  or  syndicates  may  be  formed  to  carry 
out  or  make  effective  tnis  plan,  and  to  purchase  the  amount  not  subscribed  for,  and 
secure  and  guarantee  the  same.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  bonds 
of  the  said  amount  of  $3,000,000,  or  of  the  said  issue  of  $7,500,000,  or  of  any  stock 
not  taken,  to  said  syndicate,  as  provided  in  this  agreement,  and,  further,  to  pay  such 
amount  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  necessary  to  any  syndicate  to  underwrite  or 
ffuarcmlee  the  same,  and  may  use  the  surplus  of  bonds  or  stock  for  the  purposes  of 
said  reoreanization. 

Seventh.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  fractions  of  shares  or  of 
bonds,  in  the  distribution  of  the  new  securities,  the  oommittee  will  make  such 
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adjustment  and  cattse  scrip  certificates  to  be  issaed.  The  committee  shall  have 
power,  in  case  the  plan  be  declaj^  effective,  to  acquire,  compromise,  or  adjust  any 
outstanding  bonds,  claims,  or  evidences  of  debt,  to  borrow  any  money  required  to 
carrv  out  such  adjustment,  and  to  raise  any  necessary  funds,  and  to  pledge  all  or  any 
of  the  securities  in  its  hands  as  securitjr  for  the  repayment  of  such  amount,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  hereunder,  and  to  adjust  any  liens  upon  any  of  the  property  to 
be  acquired,  or  acquire  or  purchase  any  other  liens  or  property,  and  at  any  time, 
whether  before  or  after  the  plan  be  declared  effective;  to  advance  or  loan  to  the 
receiver  or  receivers  of  the  company  upon  such  security  as  said  committee  may 
approve  such  amount  or  amounts  as  shall  be  necessary  for  use  in  carrying  on  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  corporation,  which  loans  while  outstanding  shall  be 
deemed  expenses  of  the  reorganization. 

Eighth.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  committee  shall  assume  no  responsibility 
except  to  undertake,  in  good  faith,  to  carry  out  the  plan.  They  shall  not  oe  person- 
ally liable,  except  in  case  of  willful  malfeasance  or  gross  neglect,  nor  for  the  acts  of 
their  agents  or  employees.  The  committee  shall  act  by  a  majority,  and  all  acts  of 
the  majority  shall  be  acts  of  the  committee.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
resign  upon  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  anv 
member  may  become  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  of  the  property  or  matters  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  agreement,  and  may  become  members  oi  any  syndicate  to 
carry  out  the  plan;  and  they  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  be  printed  and  cop^ies  thereof,  or  a  separate  assent 
thereto,  may  be  si^ed  by  the  parties  becoming  parties  thereto,  but  all  of  said  copies 
of  agreement  so  signed,  or  of  said  separate  assents,  shall  be  taken  to  constitute  one 
origmal  paper,  and  the  deposit  of  otock  or  bonds  hereunder  without  signatures  shall 
make  such  depositor  a  party  hereto. 

Tenth.  This  agreement  shall  bind  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
of  the  several  parties  assenting  thereto,  and  such  parties,  by  whatever  name  called, 
shall  be  held  to  include  guaniians  and  all  persons  acting  in  any  fiduciary  capacity, 
and  in  like  manner  all  corporations. 

In  witness  whereof  we  nave  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 


Name. 


Address. 


Security. 


Amount.     Numbers. 


PHOTOGBAPHIC   SUPPUES. 


Philadelfhia,  Pa.,  December  IS,  1900. 

TB8TIM0HT  OF  JOHV  CASBTJTT, 

M(mufaclurer  of  photo^raphh  plaieSf  films,  and  papers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  sab-commisBion  beins  in  seesion  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  ClarkepreBlding,  Mr.  Jonn  Carbutt  appeared  as  a  witness  at  11  a.  m.,  and,  hav- 
ing duly  amrmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  John  Carbutt, 
Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  r&. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? — A.  I  am  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  the 
gelatine  dry  plate  in  the  United  States,  and  have  followed  this  by  the  introduction 
of  my  plates,  films,  and  papery  which  I  deemed  it  wise  to  put  on  the  market. 

Q.  These  plates  are  used  m  photography? — A.  In  photography,  all  over  the 
country;  and  I  may  say  with  pride  that  I  export  to  various  foreign  countries. 

SALE  OF  PRODUCT  OF  KEYSTONE  DRY   PLATE  AND  FILM  WORKS. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  or  company? — A.  There  is  no  company;  it  is 
an  individual  concern.  The  title  is  The  l^eysfcone  Dry  Plate  and  Finn  Works, 
established  in  1878. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  products? — A.  Through  the  dealers  generally 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  Philadelphia  to  professional  and  amateur 
dealers,  so  called;  W.  P.  Buchanan  on  Arch  street,  John  Haworth,  Williams, 
Brown  &  Earle  on  Chestnut  street,  J.  W.  Queen  &  Co.  on  Chestnut  street,  John 
Wanamaker;  and  there  are  several  others  that  I  could  name;  and  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States  I  have  customers  who  are  buying  and  have  bought  for 
years  past  of  my  product,  dry  plates  especiaUy. 

Q.  Are  they  wholesalers  or  retailers  or  photographers? — A.  They  are  retailers. 
Three  firms  in  New  York  have  for  twenty  years  past  wholesaled  as  my  agents. 
These  are  the  ScovUl  &  Adams  Company,  the  E.  <&  H.  T.  Anthony  Company,  and 
G.  Grennert. 

COMBINATION   FORMED  TO  CONTROL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER— THE  GENERAL  ARISTO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  your  soods  come  in  competition  with  similar  goods  produced  by  othere(?— 
A.  Yes;  most  directly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  combination  of  dealers  or  agreement  affecting  the  trade  in 
any  way  to  your  prejudice? — A.  There  has  been  in  the  matter  of  photographic 
paper. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  1898  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the 
Eastman  Company^  went  abroad  and  secured,  as  he  believed,  the  control  of  the 
paper  intended  for  import  to  the  United  States  for  photographic  purposes.  He  then 
afterward  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Aristo  Paper  Company  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  later  with  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  of  Nepera  Park,  and  with  the  firm  at 
Bloomingdale,  N.  J.,  and  meiged  them  mto  what  is  known  as  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  Then  through  the  Eastman  Company's  power,  it  being  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  film  used  in  kodaks  and  other  camerasi,  they  oompeUed  the  dealers  to 
sign  a  contract  to  sell  no  other  goods  than  those  produced  by  them.  I  am  now 
rderring  chiefly  to  paper,  in  which  I  am  antagonized. 
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THX  GENKRAL  ARIBTO  OOMPANT  OOMFBLS  DBALEBS  TO  8IGN  EXCLUSIVB  CONTRACTB.^ 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement  which  the  dealers  have  to  make,  and 
every  four  months  they  have  to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  have  sold  no  other 
paper  than  that  purchaised  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  otherwise  they  will  he 
refused  the  rebate  of  12  per  cent  and  refused  any  other  material  made  by  me  Eastr 
man  Kodak  Company  or  General  Aristo  Company.  The  agreement  is  from  a  cus- 
tomer who  would  not  si^p  it.  He  conmienoed  selling  my  paper  in  place  of  that 
made  by  the  General  Ansto  Company,  and  in  a  letter  whicn  I  will  submit  later,  he 
shows  tne  reason  why.    The  following  is  the  memorandum  of  agreement: 

Memorandum, 

Photo  Materials  Company, 
Rochater,  N.  F.,  Jcamary  17,  1900,    . 

Gus  A.  CONRADI: 

If  the  statement  below  is  signed  by  you,  and  verified  to  the  satis&ction  of  this 
company^  and  if  this  memoranoum  is  surrendered  to  us  within  twenty  (20)  days  after 
the  date  it  becomes  due,  we  will  credit  your  account  with  $0.74,  this  amount  beine 
equal  to  12  per  cent  of  your  total  net  purchases  of  Eloro,  Azo,  Kelat,  Special  ana 
P.  M.  C.  bromide  papers  during  the  month  of  December,  1899,  and  which  amounted 
to  $6.17  net 

This  memorandum  becomes  due  on  April  1st,  1900. 

Photo  Materials  Company, 
By  Moore. 

Not  transferable  nor  negotiable. 

herebv  state  that  I  have  not  within  the  four  months  next  i)receding  the 

date  mentionea  below,  bought,  sold,  carried  in  stock  or  disposed  of,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  collodion  printing-out  or  gelatine  printing-out  bromide  or  develop- 
ing-out  paj^rs,  other  than  those  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Company's 
factories,  viz,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  branch,  the  Photo  Materials  Com- 
pany, the  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company  branch,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company 
Dranch,  Kirkland  Lithium  Paper  Company  branch,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany branch,  and  those  only  in  unbroken  original  packages. 

I  further  state  that  all  such  papers  have  been  sold  by  me  strictly  at  their  respective 
list  prices  mentioned  on  the  bacK  hereof,  and  that  no  arrangement,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  has  been  made  or  exists  by  which  any  compensation,  rebate,  gain  or 
advantage  has  been,  or  is  to  be  allowea,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  pur- 
chaser of  any  collodion  printing-out  or  gelatine  printing-out,  bromide  or  developmc- 
out  papers  sold  by  me  within  the  four  months  next  preceding  the  date  below  stated. 

But  this  statement  is  made  by  me  with  the  understanding  that  I  may  have  allowed 
professional  photographers  to  deduct  not  more  than  3  percent  for  cash  when  making 
full  settlement,  within  10  days  after  the  first  of  month  following  sale,  and  that  I  may 
have  delivered  paper  to  consumers  at  my  own  cost 

Dated 1 1900. 

This  statement  mnst  not  be  signed  before  the  date  it  becomes  due. 
Serial  number  P  1049. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  OOST  OF  IMPORTED  PAPER. 

Witmebb  (oontinning).  Now,  in  rerard  to  the  cost  of  material:  September  11, 1898, 
I  was  able  to  buy  imported  paper— tne  same  paper  they  used— at  7  cents  the  meter; 
from  the  same  party,  March  10, 1899, 1  was  cnaived  8  cents  the  meter;  December 
30,  1899,  the  pnoe  had  raised  to  $145  the  thousand  meters,  or  14}  cents  the  meter — 
over  100  per  cent  increase.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  am  selling  my  paper— which  I 
have  said  my  customers  prefer  to  this  comlunation's  paper— at  25  per  cent  less,  to  the 
advantage  en  the  users  of  this  paper. 

LeUen  showing  the  combinaHon^s  attitude  toward  dealers  inphotogrc^khic  suppOes, 

The  travelers  of  this  firm  upon  every  occasion  try  to  put  my  paper  out  of  the 
market  They  are  doing  it  now  wherever  they  can.  If  necessary,  Mr.  Shannon,  of 
J.  B.  Shannon  &  Sons  on  Market  street,  can  be  oalled  to  testify.    He  has  in  his  pos- 

iSeeiftp.L8S»l92. 
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seaaion  a  letter  from  the  General  Aristo  Company  offering  to  buy  my  paper  from 
them  if  the^  will  bay  theirs  and  give  a  written  agreement  not  to  sell  any  other  paper. 
I  will,  with  your  permiarion,  just  read  extracts  from  letters  sent  me: 

The  Fulmbb  &  Schwino  Mfq.  Co., 
404  Broadway,  N,  F.,  April  £6,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbutt, 

Wayne  Junction,  PkUaddpkia,  Pa. 
Dbab  Snt:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  to  hand  and  noted.    The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany's line  of  papers  embrace  the  entire  field  of  photographic  papers,  which  compels 
us  to  submit  to  tneir  iron-clad  restrictions  and  not  handle  any  of  the  outside  papers. 
Begretting  that  we  are  not  able  to  stock  your  paper  for  the  present,  we  are,  yours, 
truly, 

The  Fulmbr  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Andbbson  Supply  Company, 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Matbrials, 
No,  111  Cherry  Oreel,  SeattU,  Wash.,  April  26,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbutt, 

Wayne  Jundlon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  favor  of  the  18th  instant  at  hand,  enclosing  credit  memorandum 
for  plates  and  films  returned  to  you,  and  we  appreciate  your  loudness  in  making  us 
so  liberal  allowance  for  same. 

Begarding  shipment  to  us  to  replace  same,  kindly  allow  credit  to  stand,  and  as 
fast  as  we  can  use  same  we  will  order  from  ^ou. 

Kindly  advise  us  if  you  have  any  immediate  prospects  of  arranging  the  difference 
between  ^our  companjr  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  so  we  could  handle  your 
papers  without  conflicting  with  our  rebates  from  them. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Anderson  Supply  Co., 
O.  P.  Anderson,  Manager. 

WrrNEBB  (continuing).  The  combination's  mode  of  doing  business  is,  when  they 
sell  a  bill  of  paper,  to  give  the  party  15  per  cent  discount,  and,  if  at  the  end  of  3  or  4 
months  he  will  make  a  sworn  statement  that  he  has  sold  no  paper  but  theirs,  they 
will  nve  a  further  rebate  of  12  per  cent,  whereas  I  give  to  the  dealers  at  once  25  per 
cent  discount  on  the  bilL    Their  prices  are  25  per  cent  higher  than  mine.    ( Reading : ) 

The  Sprague  6l  Hathway  Co., 
Portrait  Artists  and  Solar  Painters, 

Wsrf  Somenrille,  Mass.,  January  24,  1900. 
John  Carbutt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  understand  one  of  our  men  was  at  your  place  recently  and  ordered 
some  samples  of  bromide  paper.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
countermand  the  order.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  like  many  other  people,  we 
are  tied  up,  more  or  leas,  with  the  trust  We  trust,  however,  this  will  not  long  con- 
tinue. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Sprague  &  Hathway  Co. 

unfair  methods  employed  by  tbavblers  for  the  general  aristo  company. 

Witness  (continuing).  After  receiving  letters  from  my  customers  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  one  of  the  travelers  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  I  wrote  them  to  givie 
me  the  names  of  the  parties.    These  are  the  responses: 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbutt, 

Wayne  Junction,  Pa. 
Dbab  Snt:  Yotur  letter  at  hand.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  .have  vmtten  me  for  this 
information.  The  combine  agent  to  whom  you  have  reference  I  am  pretty  sure 
was  the  one  who  was  here  trying  to  influence  us  to  use  their  paper.  If  it  was  he,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  stop  at  telling  lies.  He  told  me  that  in  the  near  future  there 
would  be  no  Vinco  paper,  as  it  has  no  permanent  qualities.  Of  course  I  could  see  the 
object  of  M  his  talK,  and,  I  tell  you  straight,  I  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent  It 
seems  that  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  story,  trying  to  down  anti- 
trust papers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  HEWErr. 
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Bbthlehem,  June  lis,  1900, 
Mr.  John  Cakbdtt, 

Philadelphia. 
Deab  Sm:  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Robertson,  repreeentinff  the  General  Aristo 
Company.  These  euckers  are  endeavoring  to  get  me  to  handle  trust  goods.  This 
same  vandal  claims  that  you  are  coating  on  iGnerican  paper;  that  you  allow  one- 
third  off  to  consumers,  and  claims  to  have  seen  bills  allowing  50i>er  cent  on  Vinco. 
He  also  claims  that  at  3939  lAncaster  avenue  a  dru^ist  named  Cxnlville  sells  Vinco 
at  10.12  i>er  dozen,  while  in  Chicago  they  sell  it  for  7  cents  per  dozen.  He  is  a  liar, 
as  he  claims  to  have  visited  your  factory  last  week.  Did  he?  He  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  to  purchase  my  stock  of  Vinco  and  other  anti-trust  papers  if  I  would  sign  the 
agreement.  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  such  underhand  methods? 
Yours,  truly, 

GUS.  A.  CONBAD. 

Letter  of  protest  to  the  General  Aristo  Company, 

WrrNBss  (continuing).  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General  Aristo  Company,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy: 

June  15,  1900. 
The  Genbkal  Aristotypb  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlbmbn:  For  some  time  I  have  been  in  receipt  of  letters  from  my  customers 
selling  my  product,  "Vinco"  developing  paper,  telling  of  the  efforts  made  by  your 
representative  to  discourage  said  dealers  from  handling  my  products.  If  it  went  no 
further  than  a  legitimate  business  effort  to  secure  trade  for  your  product,  no  ^ult 
could  be  found,  but  your  a^nt  resorts  to  direct  lying.  Of  this  1  have  plenty  of 
evidence.  Your  representative,  Mr.  Robertson,  recently  called  on  4  of  my  customers, 
making  the  following  statement:  First,  that  I  was  coating  on  American  paper;  second, 
that  Vmco  has  no  permanence,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  no  Vinco  on  the  mar- 
ket; third,  that  he  had  seen  bills  in  which  60  per  cent  discount  was  allow^;  all  of 
which  is  untrue.  One  customer  writing  of  Mr.  Robertson's  effort  to  have  him  sign 
your  contract  does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  (Mr.  Robertson)  a  d— ^d  liar.  While  I 
am  not  given  to  using  profane  langua^,  I  can  not  but  indorse  his  opinion.  Now,  I 
personally  do  not,  nor  allow  anyone  m  my  employ,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
competitor's  products,  and  I  look  for  return  of  same  business  courtesy.  Now.  gentle- 
men, this  decrying  of  my  products  by  your  representative  must  be  stopped,  and  I 
ask  in  all  business  fairness  that  you  instruct  your  travelers  to  discontmue  telling 
untruths,  which  if  you  have  heretofore  been  ignorant  of,  you  can  be  so  no  longer. 
Trusting  I  may  receive  a  satisfactory  reply,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  Carbdtt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  answer  that? — A.  Theyansweredit,  but  in  a  way. 
They  said  that  while  they  gave  no  authority  for  such  action,  it  was  probably  over- 
zealous  action  on  the  part  of  their  demonstrators  to  procure  business.  That  is  the 
course  they  pursue  rignt  along. 

interference  op  the  gombination  is  contrary  to  statute. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  chapter  647,  volume  26, 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty-first  Congress.  I  will  leave  this  with  you. 
That  bears  directly,  I  think,  on  the  way  in  whicn  I  am  being  interfered  with  in  my 
legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  complaint  to  any  United  States  district 
attorney  that  you  were  being  discriminated  against  in  this  way? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

OPINION   OP  THE  TRADE  AS  TO   THE   MERITS  OP  CARBUTT's   PAPER. 

As  proof  that  my  |>roduct  is  accepted  as  equal,  and  by  a  great  maliy  as  superior  to 
theirs,  I  will  read  this  letter: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  16^  1900, 
John  Carbutt — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  received  to-day  stating  that  5  dozen  Vinco  was  shipped 
Yesterday.  I  also  sent  another  order  for  10-yard  roll  and  3  dozen  16  by  20.  Please 
hurry  tliat  through  as  soon  as  possible.  I  need  it  by  next  Wednesday.  I  contracted 
yesterday  to  funush  a  St  Louis  firm  of  good  standmg  500  16  by  20  bromide  piinta 
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per  mouthy  commencing  March  1  and  lastinff  one  year.  I  secnxed  the  contract  over 
Chicago  on  account  of  work  being  better.  That  will  take  more  paper  than  I  have 
been  ordering. 

YooTBy  very  tmly,  A.  D.  Johubon. 

SUPBBIOP  QUALmiB  OV  THS  FOBUON  PAFSB. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Is  all  this  paper  of  yoora  wholly  American  make?— A.  No; 
it  is  foreign.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  trying  to  use  American 
paper,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  make  it  homogeneoos  enough  for 
photographic  purposes. 

Q.  Are  the  similar  papers  which  your  competitors  use  American  or  foreign?— A. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  foreign.    Of  course  I  do  not  know  positively. 

Q.  Where  is  it  produced?-~A.  In  Gennany.  The  Steinbach  paper  is  made  at 
Malmedy,  in  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  superior  quality  due  to  some  process  of  manu&c- 
ture,  the  particular  kind  of  water  they  use,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
mainly  in  the  water;  that  has  been  generally  reported.  There  are  two  firms  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  at  Holyoke  and  one  just  outside,  that  make  most  excellent  paper. 
They  make  one  kind  that  is  very  satisfactory,  the  rough  paper,  as  it  is  called;  out 
the  fine,  smooth  paper  thevare  not  able  to  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.  )  This  water  in  Germany  is  a  natural  watei?— A.  A  natural 
water,  coming  from  the  mountains,  I  presume. 

Q.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  found  in  this  country? — ^A.  It  seenu  not. 

Q.  Has  any  sample  of  that  water  been  procured  and  analyzed? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  in  value  of  the  importation  of  this  paper? — ^A.  That  I  do 
not  know.    You  would  have  to  find  that  out  from  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Practically  all  the  paper  used  in  the  United  States  for  fine  work  is  imported?-r- 
A.  Yes.  There  are  some  of  what  are  called  the  anti-trust  firms  which  are  using  the 
American  paper,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  demand.  As  you  see,  as  my  bills  will 
show,  the  price  of  foreign  paper  increased  from  7  cents  a  meter,  or  $70  the  thousand 
meters,  to  $145  the  thousand  meters.  [Here  witness  exhibited  his  bills  covering 
purchases  of  paper.] 

Q.  Where  are  the  American  papers  made  that  compete  with  this  foreign  product? — 
A.  In  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Q.  Only  there? — A.  I  foi^t  the  firm  that  reoentiy  put  up  a  mill  outside  of  Hol- 
yoke.   It  used  to  be  one  of  the  mills  at  Holyoke. 

FRBPABATION  OF  THE    PAPSR  FOR  UBB  IN    PHOTOQRAPHT — KACHINSRT  AND  SQUIPMaMT 

SMPLOYKD. 

Q.  What  work,  then,  do  you  do  on  this  imported  paper? — ^A.  Goat  it  and  prepare 
it;  sensitize  it  for  the  j>hotoerapher8  to  use. 

Q.  In  that  work  you  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hand^ — A.  Yes,  and  very 
expensive  machinery.  I  nave  put  in  a  very  extensive  plant  for  coating  this  paper 
and  cutting  it  up  and  dryins  and  thines  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  as  well  equipped  for  finishing  the  ^per  as  the  factories  of  the 
so-called  trust  firm£l7— A.  Yes.  I  think  the  evidence  is  m  tiie  resulta— the  pictures 
it  produces;  that  is  the  test  of  it 

DEVELOPINQ-OUT  PAPERS — BUPBRIORirY  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  VINCO  PAPER. 

Q.  Is  this  a  comparatively  new  product? — A.  This  form  of  developing-out  paper  is 
practically  new,  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is  known  as  gaslight  paper,  and  it 
requires  but  a  few  seconds'  exposure  to  gaslight  and  then  developing. 

Q.  The  same  as  velox? — ^A.  Somewlutt  the  same  as  to  manipulation.  Vinco  is  a 
bromide  paper,  and  velox  is  a  chloride,  and  requires  longer  exposure.  I  will  rcsad 
two  letters.    (Reading:) 

San  Franciboo,  Gal.,  April  IS,  1900. 

Referring  to  your  favor  of  Januarv  23,  having  tried  your  paper  and  failing  in  a 
most  exasperating  way,  of  course  with  myself,  but  havinj^  an  abiding  faith  in  you 
as  a  chemist,  to-day  I  took  the  balance  of  paper,  after  being  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself,  to  an  expert  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  our  lareest  stock  dealers.  He  tested 
the  paper,  and  in  front  of  my  eyes  produced  results  declared  by  him  to  beat 

, or  any  other  hybrid.    In  fact  compared  with  prints  from 

seven  negatives,  at  first  trial  this  expert  produced  prints  from  Vinco  carbon  matt 
most  pronouncedly  to  the  former's  disadvantage. 

W.  8.  J. 
752 12 
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East  Booton,  Mass.,  March  1,  1900, 
I  have  tried  several  bromide  papers,  but  never  found  one  that  would  so  well 
render  the  artistic  effects  of  the  re^lar  platinum  papers  as  the  rough  Vinco  does. 
The  high  lights  are  clean  and  brilliant  and  the  blacks  are  deep  without  the  detail 
being  lost  in  the  shadows.  This  is  the  paper  that  must  supplant  all  those  of  other 
makes  for  its  qualities  and  price. 

M.  G.  M. 

INCREASED  PRICE  OF  FOREIGN  PAPER  DUE  TO  ATTEMPT  TO  SECURE  MONOPOLY  OF  SAME. 

Q.  I  understand  the  Eastman  Company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  forei^-made  paper 
that  you  use  this  coating  on.  How  do  you  obtain  this? — A.  They  think  they  have 
the  monopoly,  but  I  have  friends  in  Germany  through  whom  I  can  obtain  it,  onlv  I 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  it.  In  1899  I  could  buy  the  same  paper  at  $80  a 
thousana  meters,  and  now  it  costs  $145  the  thousand  meters. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  goes  to  show  that  that  increase  was  effected  with  the 
collusion  of  the  Eastman  people? — A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  they  made  such  arranee- 
ments  that  the  paper  could  not  be  bought  by  dealers  over  in  Euroi)e  with  any  idea 
of  its  being  sent  to  America  without  paying  a  much  larger  price  for  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  It  is  more  hearsay  than  posi- 
tive proof.  The  only  piositive  proof  is  that  I  know  that  I  have  to  pay  so  much  more 
for  tne  paper. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  LrrcRMAN.)  Have  you  made  any  personal  attempt  to  buy  the  paper 
from  tne  manufacturer? — A.  Not  abroad,  but  from  their  agents  here  I  have,  and  they 
won't  sell  it  to  me.  There  are  two  agents  on  Broadway  who  advertise  to  sell  the 
Rives  and  Steinbach  paper,  and  I  go  to  them  and  they  ask  why  I  want  it.  I  tell 
them  to  make  bromide  paper,  and  they  answer,  ''We  can  only  sell  it  to  persons  in 
the  trust" 

THE  COMBINATION  IS  A  TRUST — ntl  METHODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  they  speak  of  this  combination  of  theirs  as  a  trust? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  but  those  who  have  dealings  with  them  so  con- 
sider it 

Q.  Is  it  generally  so  considered  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  trust 
I  only  wish  one  of  the  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle  could  nave  been  here  to  be 
examined,  because  they  have  expressed  time  and  time  again  how  sick  and  tired  they 
are  of  bemg  tied  up  to  buy  of  one  corporation  and  not  being  allowed  to  buy  outside. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  address  of  that  firm? — A.  Yes;  918  Chestnut  Street.  Last 
week  they  wanted  to  exhibit  some  pictures  made  on  my  plates,  without  the  name  of 
the  paper  being  shown.  I  took  them  some  large  prints  made  oy  a  photographer  on 
Eclipse  plates.  These  had  the  name  "Vinco"  on  the  frame,  and  they  saia,  "  We 
can  not  accept  them.  We  would  not  dare  to  exhibit  these  prints  made  on  that  paper, 
we  would  lose  our  rebate  at  once."  They  are  afraid  to  put  a  picture  in  their  place 
bearing  the  name  of  my  firm.    Consequently  I  removed  the  label  from  the  frame. 

OPINION  OF  A  CUSTOMER  AS  TO  THE  MKRn  OF  THE  VINOO  PAPER. 

I  have  one  more  letter  here.  This  is  from  a  large  consumer  of  Velox;  but  he  has 
taken  up  my  paper.    I  have  put  blanks  where  proper  names  occur.     (Reading:) 

Shorthiluj,  N.  J.,  October  11,  1900. 
Mr.  John  Cabbutt, 

Wayne  Junctum,  PhUaddphia, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  made  acquainted  with  your  Vinco  papers  and  find 
them  the  best.developing  papers  I  have  ever  known.    For  about  three  years  I  have 

been  using  and  selling ,  and  have  bought  very  largely  of  it  during  the  past  two 

years,  but  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  the  troubles  attendmg  business  done  with  the 

Chemical  Company  since  it  has  entered  the  trust    Your  Vinco  papers  are  fine 

compared  with .  They  are  indifferent  to  bromide,  indifferent  to  extreme  fresh- 
ness of  developer,  much  more  rapid  than ,  do  not  stain  nor  give  greenish  or 

yellowish  blacks  when  the  developer  is  a  little  off  the  normal.  I  hope  and  believe 
you  will  get  the  biggest  trade  of  the  world  in  printing  paper  if  Vinco  is  properly 
exploited. 

Yours,  truly,  Jambb  Shackslton. 
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BBLA.TIONB  TO  KMPLOTBBB — WAGB — ^HOUBS  OF  LABOR— CITIZSN8HIP  OF  EMPLOY  BBS. 

Q.  What  wages  do  vou  pay  your  operatives? — A.  They  range  from  $6  a  week  ap 
for  the  girls,  and  for  tne  men  from  $12  up  to  $30. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day? — A.  The  men  work  ten  hours  and  the  girls  nine. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  any  labor  difficulties? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Your  nelp  are  all  American  cltizend? — A.  I  have  some  foreign  bom,  but  they 
are  citiasens.    1  have  one  Englishman  and  one  German,  and  the  rest  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  is  expert  labot? — A.  Fifty  per  cent  of  it  or  more.  Every 
department  has  to  have  its  expert  head. 

Q.  Have  many  of  your  operatives  been  long  in  your  employ? — A.  Yes;  my  foreman 
has  been  with  me  since  1877,  and  the  oldest  female  employee  has  been  with  me  since 
1878. 

Q.  You  claim  they  have  acquired  a  high  deme  of  skill,  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing  the  best  possible  work? — A.  Yes;  I  pay  this  woman  who  has  been  with 
me  so  long  $2  a  week  more  than  I  could  fill  her  place  for,  but  I  retain  her  because 
she  is  the  only  support  of  her  mother. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  employees  of  your  competi- 
tors who  are  in  the  combination?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  pay? — A.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  been  told.  They 
have  what  they  call  a  school  of  demonstrators.  One  who  went  through  the  initiation 
afterwards  said  it  was  simply  a  school  to  instruct  them  how  to  lie,  and  he  would  not 
accept  the  position.  These  demonstrators  are  to  go  out  on  the  road  at  a  salary  of  $15 
a  week  ana  their  expenses.  Wages  paid  inside  of  the  factory  will*  probably  range 
from  $8  a  week  up. 

MEANS  OF  SOLICrriNO  TRADB — SALESMEN   AND  ADVEBTISEMSNTS. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  traveling  salesmen? — ^A.  I  do  not;  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
do  so,  and  I  expect  to  do  that  the  earlypart  of  the  year,  because  this  business  necessi- 
tates a  great  de^l  of  corresponding.  Most  of  my  paper  is  sold  by  filling  retail  orders. 
They  send  for  a  sample,  and  on  receiving  that  tney  are  so  well  satisfiea  they  send  for 
more,  and  keep  on  sending. 

Q.  Do  you  solicit  trade  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines? — 
A.  By  advertisements  in  the  photographic  magazines  principally. 

Q.  Is  that  method  also  employed  by  your  competitors? — A.  Yes;  they  all  advertise 
in  the  same  journals. 

THE  (X)MBINATI0N'8   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACrS   ARE  UNFAIR   AND   UNLAWFUL. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  them,  except  that  they  seem  to  have 
combined  against  you,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  can,  they  make  contracts  with  the 
trade  to  use  their  papers  exclusively? — A.  That  is  the  principal  complaint  I  have  to 
make.  I  am  wiUin^  to  go  side  by  side  with  them  and  compete  in  quality  and  price, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  nave  my  old  customers — men  that  have  been  dealing  with  me  for 
years  past — ^prevented  from  selling  this  new  product  of  mine  because  they  are  selling 
the  combine  products  and  are  restricted  from  selling  any  others. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  exclusive  contracts  that  they  make  are  in  violation 
of  tiie  anti-trust  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  complained  to  some  United  States  district  attorney? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  do  so.  In  fact,  I  have  not 
given  it  thought  enough  as  to  how  to  proceed.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way. 
The  only  way  I  have  tnought  of  was  to  bring  suit  against  them,  and  that  would  be 
such  an  expense  that  I  have  been  loth  to  encounter  it,  for  the  Eastman  Company  is 
a  very  laree,  moneyed  concern,  and  they  would  fight  it  off  and  delay  it  in  the  courts, 
and  I  would  simply  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  what  I  might  ultimately  gain. 

FIRMS  COMPOSING  THE  COMBINATION  KNOWN   AS  THE  GENERAL  ARIffTO   COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  companies  or  firms  which  have  entered  into  what  you 
have  called  the  combine? — A.  0,  yes;  I  can  easily  pve  you  those.  First,  the  Ansto 
Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — the  American  Ansto  Company  they  call  it  now. 
Also  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  of  Nepera  Park;  and  there  are  one  or  two  firms 
in  Rochester.    They  also  bought  up  several  firms  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  Nepera  Company  is  the  Eastman  Company?— A. 
The  Nepera  Company  is  now  an  Eastman  Company,  called  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Have  you  named  all  the  firms  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
eoes? — A.  There  is  the  New  Jersey  Aristo  Companv  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  which  has 
for  convenience  removed  its  plant  to.  Rochester.  That  is  one  firm  bought  up  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  and  another  is  the  Palmer  Company,  in  Rochester.  That 
is  about  all  that  have  entered  into  the  combination.  The  reason  or  the  duration  of 
the  combination  is  that  the  American  Aristo  Company  produces  a  paper  that  no  firm 
as  yet  has  been  able  to  duplicate.  Otherwise,  my  friends  the  dealers  tell  me  (and  as 
a  very  large  one  in  Boston,  Mr.  Roby,  of  Organ  &  Robjr,  said),  if  a  paper  was  pro- 
duced equal  to  the  American  Aristo  paper,  the  combine  would  soon  be  broken. 
The  other  papers  are  equal  and  even  superior  to  what  the  combine  turns  out. 

DATE  OF  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMBINATION — ITS  INCORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  time  was  the  combine  first  formed? — A.  In  1898, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  combination  is  incorporated? — A.  I  presume  the 
General  Aristo  Company  is  incorporated  because  Mr.  Eastman  bought  out  the  Nep- 
era  Company  and  the  Aristo  Company,  and  combined  them  into  wnat  is  known  as 
the  General  Aristo  Company.  I  have  learned  that  each  firm  used  to  pay  for  its  own 
advertisements,  but  their  bills  are  now  all  sent  to  Rochester. 

NO   PATENTS  ON   PHOTOQRAPHIC  PAPER — SECRET  PROCESSES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  patent  on  this  Aristo  paper?— A.  No;  it  is 
scientific  knowledge.    That  is  the  principal  thing  in  each  factory. 
Q.  Are  there  any  patents  on  any  of  these  papers? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  The  processes  of  production  then  are  kept  secret  as  far  as  poesible?^ — A.  Yes. 

effort  made  by  the  combination  to    PURCHASE  THE  KEYSTONE  WORKS. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter  what  you  call  a  combine? — 
A.  Some  years  ago — it  must  be  6  or  7  years  ago  now — I  received  a  letter  from  an 
attorney  in  New  York,  who  I  afterwards  learned  was  the  attorney  for  the  Eastman 
Company.  He  made  an  inquiry  of  mv  friends  in  New  York,  and  they  knew  he  was 
working  for  the  Eastman  Company.  I  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  my  business  to  him. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  to  buy  your  business  then? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that 
they  asked  what  I  would  sell  the  business  for. 

NO  AGREEMENTS  AS  TO  PRICES— COMPBTITION  WITHIN  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  Have  there  ever  been  any  negotiations  between  you  and  them  or  any  corre- 
spondence in  reference  to  fixing  prices  or  making  a  division  of  territory,  or  anything 
of  that  sort?— A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  firms  which  are  in  the  combination  compete  with 
each  other  in  selling  their  different  papers? — A.  Yes;  they  compete  but  not  in  any 
injurious  sense.  For  instance,  the  Velox  \a  a  separate  and  distinct  paper  from  what 
the  Aristo  Company  makes.  The  Aristo  Company  makes  a  printing-out  paper  that 
has  to  be  printed  in  daylight,  while  the  Velox  is  a  paper  which  is  printea  by  artifi- 
cial light,  as  is  my  paper,  called  Vinco. 

combination's  COMPETITION   WrFH  OUTSIDE  FIRMS. 

Here  is  another  letter  showing  how  dealers  are  prevented  from  handling  Vinco. 

Philadelphia,  October  10 j  1900, 
John  Carbutt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  will  sav  that  as  a  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies  am  a  purchaser  of  your  products  with  the  exception  of  Vinco 
developing  paper,  for  which  I  have  had  a  number  of  calls,  but  am  debarred  from 
selling  Vinco  by  the  terms  of  the  rebate  contract  with  the  General  Aristo  Company. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  P.  Streeper. 

Q.  Has  there  been  in  recent  years  a  rapid  development  of  this  business? — A.  Yes; 
more  so  since  the  trust  was  formed  than  before,  because  it  started  several  of  what  are 
called  anti-trust  makers  of  the  paper.  The  paper  called  '*Cyco"  is  manufactured  in 
Chicago,  I  believe;  and  then  there  is  another  nrm  in  Rochester,  called  the  Defender 
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Ck>mpuiy,  which  makee  an  anti-truet  paper;  and  also  a  Mr.  G.  H.  Croughton,  who 
ifl  making  a  paper  similar  to  mine;  ana  tnen  a  firm  in  Jamestown,  where  the  Aristo 
people  are— Mr.  Gilbert;  those  are  about  the  only  ones  I  know  of.  There  are  sev- 
eral making  a  paper  called  the  ''Platinotype.'' 

EFFECTS  OF  USE  OF  THE  NEW   PRINTING-OUT  PAFER. 

Q.  Has  the  discovery  and  production  of  these  papers  practically  revolutionized 
photography? — A.  It  has  to  a  great  extent,  because  the  facilities  are  so  much  greater 
for  rapid  production  than  with  papers  that  could  be  used  only  by  daylight. 

Q.  Are  those  papers  used  by  professionals  as  well  as  amateur  photo^aphers? — A. 
Yes.    The  professionals  can  not  get  them  through  their  reeular  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  As  to  the  permanency  of  the  pnoto^ph — is  the  process 
of  sufficient  age  to  demonstrate  that? — A.  Yes,  because  oromide  plates  have  been 
made  for  40  years  past;  they  are  considered  the  best  made. 

Q.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Aristo  paper  is  its  permanency,  its  brill- 
iancy?— ^A.  No,  it  has  been  found  to  fail  materially.  But  that  may  be  owing  to 
manipulation,  of  course.    If  correctly  manipulated,  it  may  possibly  be  very  duraole. 

Q.  Is  the  Velox  paper  of  sufficient  age  to  demonstrate  its  permanency? — A.  They 
claim  so,  but  it  has  oeen  on  the  market  for  only  3  years. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes.  I  have  evidence  to  thi» 
extent,  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  prints  after  a  few  months  changed  very 
much;  but  as  I  say  that  may  have  been  due  to  bad  manipulation. 

distinction   between   DEVELOPING-OUT   and   PRINTINO-OUT   PAPERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  define  what  you  mean  by  developing-out 
and  printing-out  papers? — A.  I  can  do  that  very  briefly.  A  developing-out  paper  is 
one  that  is  exposed  in  a  dark  room  for  a  few  seconds  to  either  gaslight  or  electric 
light,  and  then  a  solution  called  a  developer  is  poured  over  the  paper  and  the  imi^ 
at  once  beeins  to  appear.  The  paper  is  then  washed  and  put  in  a  fixing  bath  to  dis- 
solve out  uie  silver  that  the  lignt  has  not  acted  on.  On  the  contrary  a  daylight  or 
printing-out  paper  is  one  whicn  must  be  exposed  to  daylight  until  the  image  is  bold 
and  vigorous.  It  then  goes  through  the  process  of  washing  and  removing  the  free 
silver,  and  is  toned  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  then  afterwards  fixed  in  a  fixing  bath 
with  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  a  process  which  requires  a  great  deal  more  manipulation. 
As  an  instance,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy  from  the  office  to  expose  the  paper,  I 
have  made  25  prints  in  10  minutes — ^that  is,  exposed  and  developeu  them,  and  have 
put  those  25  into  a  fixing  bath,  using  the  developing-out  process;  whereas,  in  some 
instances,  it  takes  25  minutes  to  print  one  print  in  daylight  with  the  other  printing- 
out  process. 

Q.  Are  these  developing-out  papers  used  for  taking  impressions  from  glass  plates? — 
A.  Yes. 

USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS  IN  MAKING  NEWSPAPER  CUTS. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  use  your  paper  or 
the  trust's  paper  in  making  newspaper  cuts? — A.  Some  of  it  is  mine,  some  is  wnat  is 
caUed  "Albumen ' '  paper;  some  of  the  newspapers  prefer  a  glossy  surface  paper,  which 
is  the  Albumen  or  Aristo  paper.  There  is  1  photographer  named  Wood  that  uses 
my  paper  to  make  his  enlargements  for  some  negatives  for  newspapers.  This  nega- 
tive [indicating]  is  made  on  film  by  a  customer  ot  mine;  that  one  is  made  on  Eclipse 
plate,  that  other  on  the  orthochromatic  plate.  Those  are  made  through  a  color 
screen. 

DEALERS  OPERATING   UNDER  EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  your  testimony  this  morning  you  presented  a  mem- 
orandum of  a  proposed  agreement  sent  to  one  Gus.  A.  Conraidi,  and  dated  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  January  17,  1900.  This  paper  was  presented  to  you  unsigned  by  one 
.  of  the  parties  to  it? — A.  He  wouldn't  sign  it.  He  discontinued  selling  trust  goods 
and  took  up  the  selling  of  mine,  and  he  is  now  one  of  my  customers. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  one  or  more  responsible  parties  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia that  operate  under  like  agreements? — A.  Oh,  yes;  all  those  that  I  have  named. 
W.  P.  Buchanan  and  John  Wanamaker  now  have  m  their  safes  numbers  of  rebate 
receipts  for  which  they  will  receive  money  as  long  as  they  continue  to  sell  combine 
goods.    Mr.  Gre^,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club^  testified  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  m  your  business  any  like  agreement  with  any  of  your  customers? — 
A,  No. 
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BFFOBTB  TO  MONOPOLIZE  THE  IMPOBTED  FAFEB — HOW  A   SUPPLY  CAN  BE  OBTAINBD. 

Q.  Is  the  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  this  product  from  Gemiany  due  to  its 
being  originally  held  by  one  house  or  one  importer? — A.  They  expect  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  it  They  expect  to  supply  this  paper  to  others  at  an  advanced  price, 
but  there  is  no  one  now  that  buys  paper  of  them. 

Q.  Is  the  importing  into  this  country  done  by  a  foreign  importing  house  through 
an  agency,  or  by  an  American  house? — A.  By  an  American  house.  I  get  it  now 
through  an  importer  in  New  York. 

Q.  Through  an  independent  importer  in  New  York? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigation  to  find  out  whether  those  people  that 
supply  the  Aristo  Company  have  control  of  the  entire  supply  through  the  New  York 
house? — A.  No.  Two  unporters  in  New  York  get  my  paper.  Neitner  of  them  sells 
to  the  combine  nor  do  they  desire  it  to  be  known  they  are  furnishing  to  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  two  importers  in  New  York  who  advertise  themselves 
as  agents  for  foreign  papers  who  will  not  sell  to  me  or  anyone  outside  the  combine. 

Q.  But  you  can  get  the  papers  in  New  York? — A.  I  can  get  the  papers  in  New 
York  through  a  New  York  importer,  but  as  I  say  it  is  at  a  more  advanceid  price  than 
I  used  to  pay. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  say  but  that  the  competitor  pays  an  advanced  price  too? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  New  York  house  as  a  monopoly  in  holding  these  papers 
exclusively  for  sale  to  the  combine? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  monopoly  in  this  way,  that  I 
have  made  application  more  than  once  to  buy  paper  of  them  and  it  was  refused  me. 

EXCLUSIVE  CONTEACrS  WITH   COMBINATION. 

Q.  Must  all  purchasers  make  memorandum  agreements  of  this  character? — ^A.  All 
that  sell  the  combination  paper,  the  sensitized  paper,  have  to  sign  that  agreement; 
otherwise  they  will  not  obtain  the  ^oods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabre.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement? — A.  I  merely  wish 
to  empfaiasize  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  when  I  can  go  to  my  customers  to 
whom  I  sell  plates  and  sell  paper  to  them  also.  There  is  a  house  in  San  Francisco 
and  others  all  over  the  country  who  are  buying  my  plates,  but  to  whom  I  can't  sell 
my  paper,  because  they  are  selling  what  is  generally  called  the  combine  or  trust 
papers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  changes  in  the  laws  are  necessary  to  protect  you  from  this 
alleged  combination? — A.  The  United  States  statutes  seem  to  cover  the  ground  thor- 
oughly if  the  matter  were  simply  brought  to  suit. 

Q.  As  you  have  not  complamed  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  suppose  you 
do  that. — A.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  for  the  suggestion,  and  I  will  do  so.  I  will 
take  that  up  at  once. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Philadelphla,  Pa.,  December  »»,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  B.  DAILET. 

Manufacturer  of  photographic  paper.  East  Orange,  N,  /. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  after  recess  at  2  p.  m.,  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  3.10  p.  m.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dailey,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  photographic  paper,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  What  is  your  name  and  post-oflBce  address? — ^A.  William  B. 
Dailey,  46  Marcy  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS  CARRIED  ON  BY   WITNESS — THE  UNITED   STATES  ARISTOTYPE  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic sensitized  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  carrjr  on  the  business  yourself  or  are  you  employed  by  others? — ^A.  I 
carried  on  the  business  personally  until  February,  1899,  when  we  oiganized  a  stock 
company  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  carry  on  the  business.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  since  1893,  I  had  owned  the  business  personally,  manufactured  the 
photographic  paper,  and  carried  the  business  on  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Aristotype  Company,  located  in  Bloomfield,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  name  of  your  company  at  present? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  now  a  stock  com- 
pany, in  which  I  am  the  general  manager. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed? — ^A.  The  company  is  capitalized  for  $25,000. 

UKITKD  STATES  COMPANY   IB  INDBPBNDENT  OF  THE  TBU8T. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  or  combination  with  any  producers  of  similar  material 
or  material  used  for  similar  purposes? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  one  of  the 
outsiders.  We  are  one  of  the  independent  manufacturers,  independent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aristo  Company,  commonly  called  the  photographic  trust,  which  is  controlled 
principally  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.  The  business  I 
used  to  do  prior  to  February,  1899,  w^as  with  the  general  stock  dealers  throughout 
the  country.  We  manufactured  a  sensitized  paper  for  making  photographs,  and  the 
brand  was  called  '^  Maxima.''  To-day  our  brand  has  the  same  name.  As  I  say,  we 
did  business  genera] Iv  with  the  retail  dealers  and  jobbers  throughout  the  United 
States;  more  largely  through  the  eastern  cities  than  through  the  West.  We  sold  a 
great  deal  through  Boston  and  the  East;  also  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  We  had 
dealings  with  the  principal  stock  houses  of  Philadelphia;  also  with  the  dry  goods 
houses-— John  Wanamaker,  Gimbel  Broilers,  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  who  are  deal- 
ers in  photographic  goods,  and  also  with  the  general  supply  companies  on  Arch 
Street,  such  as  Buchanan,  Howarth,  and  others. 

GENERAL  ABISTO  CX)MPANY's  EFFOBT  TO  CX)NTR0L    BAW  MATERIAL — PURCHASE   OF 

FACTOBIEB. 

About  the  first  of  the  year  1899,  the  General  Aristo  Com{)any  bought  up  the  major- 
ity of  the  factories  similar  to  our  own.  Thev  also  at  that  time  got  control  of  the  raw 
product  that  we  imported  from  (xermany.  Some  of  the  American  manufacturers  had 
contracts  with  the  manufacturers  in  Germany,  so  they  were  protected  for  a  certain 
length  of  time;  and  these  which  were  thus  protected  the  General  Aristo  Company 
purchased  as  far  as  possible.  I  believe  at  the  be^ning  they  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase one  concern  because  it  held  its  price  too  high  at  that  time.  That  was  the 
Nepera  Chemical  Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y.,  near  Yonkers.  But  I  had  no 
contract  at  that  time,  and  consequently  I  was  shut  off  from  a  supply  of  raw  paper 
almost  completely,  although  I  was  able  to  get  some  of  certain  kinas.  The  General 
Aristo  Company  issued  a  circular  to  the  dealers,  stating  that  they  had  control  of  this 
raw  product  and  that  in  the  future,  dealers  must  buy  exclusively  their  products,  or 
rather  they  put  it  in  this  way:  They  issued  a  circular  stating  that  the  prices  would 
be  a  certain  figure  on  certain  sizes.  Previous  to  January  1.  this  paper,  which  was 
sold  largely  to  the  professional  photographers  in  gross  buncnes,  called  cabinet  size, 
was  beingsold  at  a  list  price  of  75  cents.  The  cost  to  the  dealer  at  wholesale  was  55 
cents.  When  the  General  Aristo  Company  got  control  of  things  the  price  was  put 
up  so  that  the  retail  price  was  $1.35  ana  the  wholesale  price  about  $1.01,  almost 
double  what  it  had  been.  We  were  able  to  get  some  stock,  however,  and  b^;an  to 
put  up  some  sort  of  a  fight 

ABISIO    COMPANY    OFFERS    FULL    REBATE    ONLY    TO    DEALERS    WHO    SELL    ARISTO    GOODS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  Aristo  Company's  method  of  sale  is  as  follows:  ^  The  goods  are  sold  at  a  certain 
figure,  less  15  per  cent,  and  if  the  retail  dealer  does  not  buy,  sell,  or  handle  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner  the  paper  manufactured  by  any  other  manufacturer,  he  is 
allowed  an  additional  rebate  of  12  per  cent  about  three  months  after  the  purchase  of 
the  goods,  so  the  Aristo  people  idways  have  a  certain  amount  held  back  from  a  dealer. 
Some  of  tne  dealers  bought  more  of  our  paper  than  they  did  of  papers  that  were  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Ansto  Company.  Consequently,  after  looking  over  the  matter, 
they  said,  "If  we  give  up  the  United  States  Company's  goods  we  will  get  15  plus  12 
per  cent  discount  on  the  General  Aristo  product,  out  we  will  lose  more  by  that  than 
if  we  take  only  15  per  cent  discount  on  the  Aristo,  sacrifice  our  12  per  cent  rebate 
and  handle  the  independent  manufacturer's  goods,  which  we  can  get  at  about  33 J  per 
cent  discount  insteaa  of  25  per  cent."  They  were  making  more  on  our  product  and 
in  many  cases  had  more  of  a  sale  on  our  product  than  they  had  on  the  Aristo  paper. 
Oonse<][uently  that  is  what  they  started  out  to  do,  because  the  Aristo  contract  md  not 
prohibit  them  from  doing  that^^— «imply  said  that  by  so  doing  they  would  sacrifice  the 
12  per  cent  rebate.  Nearly  all  the  dealers  commenced  to  do  tliat,  and  the  General 
Ansto  Company  saw  their  mistake,  or  rather  saw  that  the  dealers  were  not  taking 
their  goods  alone. 

» See  pp.  174,192. 
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ABIBFO   OOMPANT    THBKATENB   THE    DEALEB8    UNLBBS   THST    HANDLE  ABUTO  PAPEB 

SZCLUBiyELY. 

The  Aristo  people  then  called  on  the  dealers  personally  and  had  an  interview  with 
them;  they  did  not  send  out  circulars  or  written  matter  that  could  be  used  as  evidence. 
Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Companj,  visited  New  York  at  the  time  and 
called  on  the  dealers,  and  his  conversation  with  a  number  of  those  dealers,  as  they 
related  it  to  me,  was  something  like  this:  ''Now,  Mr.  So-and-so,  of  course  you  under- 
stand that  we  must  get  more  money  for  our  goods;  the  prices  have  been  very  low  and 
we  have  not  been  inaTring  any  monev  on  them  and  we  are  allowing  you  tomake  your 
full  profit.  We  are  giving  you  the  full  list  price  and  we  protect  you  and  we  expect 
you  to  stop  himdling  these  other  men's  paper.  Of  course,  we  are  not  making  any 
threat;  we  do  not  say  you  have  to  do  it,  you  understand,  but  you  know  we  control 
cameras  and  films  on  which  we  have  patents,  and  if  you  could  not  get  these  other 
goods  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for  you.  Now,  we  do  not  say  to  you  that  we 
will  do  that,  you  know,  but' you  had  better  think  of  that."  Conseauently  they 
thought  of  it  very  seriouialy,  and  the  result  was  that  they  said,  "We  have  a  lot  of 
these  other  men's  paper  on  our  shelves  and  we  do  not  feel  like  sending  it  back  to 
them;  some  of  it  has  been  paid  for;  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?"  The  East- 
man Company  or  rather  the  General  Aristo  Company  went  through  the  country  with 
that  same  story,  as  I  have  related  it,  or  one  similar  to  that,  and  they  took  all  our 
goods  from  the  retailers  and  sent  them  to  Rochester,  and  allowed  the  retailer  the 
price  which  he  paid  us  for  them.  Consequently  in  about  ten  days  our  goods  were  off 
the  market  completely.  We  had  hardly  any  dealer  whatever  in  any  cities  to  sell  our 
goods. 

EASTMAN    COMPANY  BSFUBED  TO  SELL    GOODS    TO    R.    H.    MOBAN  BECAUSE    HE    HANDLED 

INDEPENDENT  PAPER. 

There  was  one  dealer  in  New  York  who  intended  to  become  interested  in  our  busi- 
ness with  us.  When  the  price  went  up,  he  thought  he  had  a  little  chance  to  make 
some  money.  We  were  not  selling  our  own  paper  at  auite  so  high  a  price,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  good  market  This  dealer  intended  to  go  mto  tnis  same  busi- 
ness with  us,  and  he  thought  for  some  time  he  would  just  as  soon  sacrifice  this  12  per 
cent;  we  were  about  reoi^nizing  our  company,  and  we  sent  out  circulars  with  nis 
name  on — it  was  R.  H.  Moran,  on  Sixteenth  Street  near  Broadway.  Well,  for  about 
six  weeks  his  connection  with  us  continued.  Then  they  came  right  in  on  him  and 
told  him  he  had  better  stop  it  or  he  would  regret  it  He  said  he  had  decided  to  give 
up  the  rebate  and  sell  our  paper.  After  that,  he  would  send  orders  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  cameras,  and  films,  and  such  things,  and  they  would  write  him, 
"Mr.  R.  H.  Moran.  You  order  received  but  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  ship  the 
same."  That  thing  went  on  from  week  to  week,  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
and  Mr.  Moran  could  not  get  any  ^oods,  such  as  films  and  cameras,  and  they  were 
all  off  his  shelves,  and  he  was  in  a  pickle.  The  paper  is  not  an  item  large  enough 
to  compensate  the  dealer  if  he  has  to  sacrifice  tne  profit  on  all  these  other  things. 
Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  called  on  Mr.  Moran  personallv  a  number  of 
times.  I  saw  him  in  there  myself.  Finally,  Mr.  Moran  saia  to  me,  ''^Well,  Dailey, 
there  is  no  use;  if  I  continue  this  thing  they  will  ruin  my  business,  that  is  all."  So 
he  stopped  it 

THE  ARISTO  COMPANY'S  COERCION  OF  THE  BLACKMER  COMPANY. 

Another  similar  case  was  in  Newark — the  Blackmer  Photo  Supply  Company.  The 
Blackmer  had  two  companies.  Mr.  Blackmer  was  manager  of  Doth  of  them;  hoih 
were  incorporated  companies;  one  was  the  Blackmer  Company,  and  the  other,  I 
believe,  the  Blackmer  Art  Company.  Mr.  Blackmer  decided  that  he  would  continue 
to  handle  my  paper  as  well  as  the  Aristo  paper.  One  of  his  companies — the  one 
upstairs,  was  to  handle  the  Aristo  paper  exclusively,  while  his  other  company  would 
handle  the  independent  paper.  It  went  on  about  a  week  or  two,  and  then  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  of  the  Ansto  Company,  called.  * '  Mr.  Blackmer,  you  are  violating  our  rules. " 
"No;  I  am  not,"  he  rephed,  "in  my  store  I  am  selling  your  goods  only;  these  other 
goods  are  being  sold  in  the  other  store."  "It  does  not  make  any  difference,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  So-and-so,  '*you  may  be  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  but  you 
are  not  to  its  spirit"  Well,  Mr.  Blackmer  would  not  listen  to  them  but  undertook 
to  fight  Consequently,  he  could  get  none  of  ttie  products  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  none  of  their  papers,  nor  could  he  get  anything  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.    He  put  up  about  as  game  a  fight  as  anybody  could  for  nearly  a  year. 
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Bat,  finally,  it  was  the  same  thing  with  him.  He  said  to  himself,  "I  am  losing 
money;  there  is  no  use  talking;  I  have  fonght  it  hard  this  year,  bat  I  can  not  get  the 
goods  to  sell;  the  paper  alone  is  not  enoogn."  So  he  had  to  give  in,  and  so  it  has 
gone  in  a  nomber  of  cases.  ^ 

THB  ABISrO  OOMPANT's  GOSBCION  OF  DBALKBS  GKKXBALLT. 

We  advertise  to  some  extent,  and  will  get  answers  from  those  advertisements,  per^ 
hape  from  a  drag  house  or  a  hardware  ^re  which  is  thinking  of  patting  in  photo- 
graphic sapplies.  A  letter  will  come:  ''Kindly  send  as  yoar  circalars  and  samples 
and  qaoteyoar  best  prices."  We  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  quote  remarkably  low 
prices.  We  will  quote  them  perhaps  25  per  cent  what  the  trust  will  quote  them.  No 
response.  Then  I  will  write  a  letter  to  this  party  and  ask  him  what  the  trouble  is — 
whether  the  soods  or  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory.  An  answer  will  come  back 
like  this:  ''The  goods  and  prices  are  8atis&M!tory,  but  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  contracts  with  the  trust,  and  conseouently  we  can  not  handle  your  goods.''  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Weed  Hardware  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which 
contained  almost  these  identical  words.  Moreover,  that  nas  been  a  general  thing  the 
country  over.  I  am  now  tryinj^  to  get  another  letter  which  a  certain  party  sayH  was 
written  him  by  the  General  Ansto  Comjpany.  We  dealt  with  him  this  summer,  and 
he  owed  us  a  fittle  bill  of  goods  for  which  we  could  not  get  the  money.  We  wrote 
him  a  letter  stating  that  we  would  have  to  sue  him  if  he  did  not  pav  for  it.  and  he 
wrote  back  and  asked  us  to  be  lenient  in  the  matter;  that  through  handling  our 
paper  he  had  got  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company;  that 
they  had  formerly  sold  him  their  papers  and  products,  but  that  they  had  found  out 
that  he  was  buying  some  of  our  paper,  and  consequentlv  he  had  been  shut  off  on  all 
his  other  goods,  and  it  had  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  loss.  I  have  written  to  him 
stating  that  if  he  will  forward  me  that  letter  we  will  send  him  a  receipt  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  get  it  or  not. 

CONTBOL  OF  RAW  MATBEIAL — ADVAMGB  IN  PRICK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

Now,  at  first,  as  I  stated  a  short  while  ago,  they  cornered  the  raw  stock  on  us.  It 
was  about  a  year  or  so  before  we  could  get  any  great  amount  of  paper  to  sell.  Other 
manufacturers  in  Europe  commenced  making  it,  and  at  present  we  have  a  contract 
with  a  manufacturer  by  which  we  buy  our  product  consiaerably  lower,  but  the  trust 
is  able  to  undersell  us  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C^rks. )  Is  the  paper  whidi  you  obtain  from  Germany  as  good  as 
theirEl? — A.  Well,  it  answers  every  purpose.  It  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  there  is 
nobody  who  can  practically  see  mucn  difference  in  it  It  is  a  trifle  different,  but  in 
every  respect  practically  as  good. 

Q.  How  did  they  ^et  oon&ol  of  the  German  product? — A.  The  foreign  product  has 
been  made  possibly  for  40  years  by  practically  two  companies — the  Steinback  Com- 
pany, Malmedy,  Germany,  and  the  Rives  paper,  made  in  Rives,  France.  Those  two 
nave  been  the  standard  papers  for  perhaps  40  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  a 
great  many  times  to  make  the  paper  in  this  country,  but  with  varying  success.  It  is 
not  just  right  yet  Well,  these  companies,  so  to  speak,  combined,  a  combination 
which  I  understand  was  due  to  the  General  Aristo  Company.  For  about  a  year  the 
price  that  we  had  to  pay  for  our  raw  stock  was  considerably  advanced — ^f rom  about 
33  cents  a  pound  to  52  cents — and  we  paid  that  advanced  price  for  about  10  months 
without  getting  any  more  for  our  goods.  As  I  have  understood  since  from  good 
authority,  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  not  paying  that  price,  but  we  other  fel- 
lows on  the  outside  were  paying  that  price,  and  we  were  all  losing  money,  as  far  as 
cor  end  was  concerned.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  stock  made  an  advance  of 
possibly  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  our  manufcicture.  The  Aristo  Company  gave 
as  an  excuse  when  they  raised  the  price  of  their  product  that  the  raw  paper  cost  tnem 
more.  Well,  it  did  cost  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent  more  for  the  material,  out  the  labor 
cost  no  more,  and  yet  they  advanced  the  price  of  the  manufactured  paper  almost  100 
percent. 

SUOCBSSFUL  COMPETTnON  WITH  TRUST  ONLY    POSSIBLB  BY  DIRBCT  SALES  TO  OONSUMBRS. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  compete  is  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer;  in  almost 
every  instance  that  is  the  way  we  do.  We  have  an  office  in  New  York  and  there 
we  had  considerable  business.  Where  we  used  to  do  over  a  thousand  dollars  every 
month  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone,  in  the  last  two  years  I  do  not  suppose  we  have 
sold  two  hundred  dollars'  worth.    We  have  tried  opening  offices  in  various  cities  but 

iQn  this  point,  see  statement  by  Mr.  Abbott,  p.  203. 
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fhe  expense  does  not  warrant  it  We  have  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  pay  the 
express  and  undersell  the  trust.  The  trust  is  selling  at  $1.26  a  gross.  I  go  to  a  man 
and  say,  ''I  have  a  paper  which  will  suit  you,  hut  you  will  have  to  ot&t  from  the 
factory.  I  can  sell  that  paper  at  a  dollar  and  you  will  save  some  money."  Of 
course,  I  talk  down  the  trust  at  the  same  time,  and  I  get  that  man  for  a  customer 
and  he  huys  that  paper.  Pretty  soon  the  trust  comes  along  and  finds  him  buying 
Maxima  paper  at  a  dollar  a  ^oss.  They  go  to  him  with  a  paper  under  another 
name,  another  brand,  which  is  identically  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  anybody  can 
see,  and  they  sell  it  to  him  at  a  dollar  or  97  cents.  They  furnish  it  to  the 
dealer.  The  dealer  makes  10  per  cent  profit  on  that,  while  he  makes  25  per  cent 
profit  on  the  goods  sold  at  $1.35.  So  where  we  have  been  putting  our  paper  in  at  a 
dollar  to  the  customer  who  will  order  from  the  factory,  they  follow  us  up  and  give 
the  customer  a  price  of  a  dollar  and  let  him  have  it  right  on  the  spot  The  pur- 
chaser, rather  tnan  send  to  Bloomfield  for  it,  can  send  ri^ht  around  the  comer  and 
Set  it.  So  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  underbid  the  trust.  We  must  come 
own  again,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  where  we  come  down  too  low  for  them  to  sell 
through  the  dealer,  they  will  sell  direct  to  the  oonsiuner,  as  we  try  to  sell  to  him. 

THE  TRUST  GONTBOLS  DBALEB8  THBOUQH   BXCLUSIVB  OOMTBACIB. 

They  also  try  to  get  the  consumer  under  contract  for  a  number  of  months,  as  they 
have  aone  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  called  to-day  on  a  party  in  Philadelphia  who 
has  been  under  a  six  months'  contract  which  expires  sometmcie  next  month.  He 
told  me  he  has  an  amount  due  him  in  the  way  of  rebates,  and  if  he  touched  any 
other  paper  he  would  sacrifice  those  rebates.  I  said,  **  Will  you  not  try  a  sample  of 
our  paper,  so  that  when  your  contract  expires  you  will  know  what  kind  of  a  product 
we  can  give  you?"  He  said,  '*  I  would  not  dare  touch  it,  because  if  anybody  found 
that  out  I  would  lose  my  rebate."  And  that  is  the  way  the  situation  stands.  All 
the  dealers  are  afraid  to  touch  itr— not  all  of  them,  but  a  big  majority. 

TRUST  ONLY    BOUGHT  OUT    MANUFACTURERS  WHO    HAD    CONTRACTO  FOR   RAW  MATERIAL. 

Q.  Has  the  trust  attempted  to  buy  you  out? — A.  No,  they  have  not  In  the  begin- 
ning they  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  buy  out  certain  manu'    " 


because  we  did  not  have  any  contracts  for  paper,  and  they  did  not  believe  we  coul 
get  any.    They  have  not  approached  us  at  all  in  the  way  of  buying  us  out.    I  sup- 
pose they  figure  that  if  they  were  to  buy  us  out  at  the  present  time,  somebody  else 
would  start  up,  since  raw  paper  can  be  had  rather  cheaply. 
Q.  Have  you  approached  them  with  an  offer  to  sell? — ^A.  No,  not  at  all. 

THE  EASTMAN   COMPANY'S  PRODUCTS  ARE  INDISPENSABLE  TO   PHOTOORAPHIC  DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.  )  Is  the  use  of  the  Eastman  Company's  products  indispen- 
sable in  the  business  of  selling  photographic  supplies? — ^A.  If  I  were  a  dealer  I  would 
consider  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  have  tne  Eastman  Company's  goods. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  ap^ly  to  the  cameras  or  films? — ^A.  That  applies  to  the 
cameras  and  films,  which  go  in  connection  with  each  other.  As  far  as  Eastman's 
paper  is  concerned,  anybody  can  get  along  without  that 

Q.  Is  it  sufiiciently  desirable  to  handle  the  Eastman  camera  and  Eastman  films 
to  throw  over  your  paper  for  the  sake  of  doing  so?— A.  Yes.  If  dealers  handle  our 
paper  they  can  not  have  the  Eastman  cameras,  paper,  or  films;  nor  any  paper  man- 
ufactured by  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Is  your  paper  a  developing  or  a  pnnting  out  paper? — ^A,  It  is  a  printing  out 
paper  similar  to  Eastman's  Solio  paper. 

Q.  Is  it  similar  to  the  Aristo  Platinum? — ^A.  That  has  a  dull  miface;  ours  is  gloasy. 

A  COMPANY  MAKING  USE  OF  THE   BOYCOTT  SHOULD  BE  PROHIBITED  FROM  CARRYING  ON 

BUSINESS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest? — ^A.  As  I  understand  it,  to  boycott  any- 
body's goods  as  described  is  unlawful.  I  suppose  if  we  went  into  a  lawsuit  and  had 
money  enough  to  fight  it  we  might  get  the  best  of  it;  but  such  things  are  so  expen- 
sive that  we  do  not  feel  able  to  do  so.  The  only  remedy  I  can  see  is  to  prohioit  a 
company  that  acts  in  this  way  from  doing  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  youcompSiined  to  any  United  States  district  attorney 
that  the  combination  is  violating  the  law? — ^A.  No,  1  have  not;  the  reason  is  that  I 
have  been  collecting  evidence  and  I  thought  when  the  time  was  ripe  I  might  do  so. 
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THX  TRDOT  DBriBOYS  THB  AMSRICAN  SBLr-TOMIKG  COMPANY  OF  NSWAHK,  N.  J. 

There  was  a  company  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  called  the  ''American  Self-Toninff  Paper 
Company,"  that  sold  a  great  deal  oi  its  product  all  over  this  district,  and  they  had 
that  patented,  and  also  their  name  copyrighted.  They  were  doing  quite  a  laree 
business  and  the  trust  offered  to  buy  them  out,  which  oner  they  reftSed,  not  think- 
ing it  laige  enough.  They  had  a  very  nice  plant  in  Newark  and  were  doing  a  sood 
business  and  maung  a  good  deal  of  money.  They  did  not  sell  out,  so  the  trust  Doy- 
cotted  their  goods.  The  trust  did  not  boycott  their  goods  as  quickly  as  ours.  They 
commenced  on  ours  the  1st  of  January,  1899,  and  they  did  not  throw  this  (Aper  out 
until  about  the  1st  of  September,  1899;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  aid  throw 
them  out  they  prohibited  the  dealers  from  selling  their  goods  when  the  dealers  had  a 
considerable  stock  on  hand.  The  trust  did  not  buy  that  paper  out,  and  the  dealers  could 
not  sell  it,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Conseouently,  those  dealers  who  had 
not  paid  the  bills  shipped  it  back  to  the  American  Self-Toning  Company.  The  goods 
were  perishable  and  great  quantities  came  back  on  the  company's  hands  and  they 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  accounts  beine  small,  if  they  had  undertaken  to  sue 
all,  they  would  have  haa  a  couple  of  thousand  of  suits  on  hand,  and  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  not  pay  them.  They  were  losinff  all  their  business,  and  it  was  not  very 
many  months  until  they  were  in  a  receivers  hands.    To-day  tney  are  shut  up  tight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Could  the  fact  be  established  that  that  was  done  tbrough 
the  influence  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  Yes;  the  American  Company,  so 
I  understand,  made  complaint  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken? — A.  Not  that  I  can  say;  and  that  was  one  reason  I  was 
not  so  quick  about  complaining.    They  did  not  seem  to  get  any  satisfaction  whatever. 

Q.  f By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  not  make  application  to  the  local  district  attorney? 
Would  not  the  Attorney-General  ordinarily  refer  a  matter  of  that  kind  to  the  load 
district  attorney?— A.  I  presume  that  is  ri^ht  I  did  not  think  of  that  I  called  on 
them  in  Newark,  and  we  thought  if  we  united  all  the  manu^turers  and  put  in  our 
complaints  together,  they  would  have  more  weight  than  an  individual  complaint 
Then  the  American  Company  went  out  of  business  shortiy  after  that,  and  I  did  not 
do  anything  further  in  that  connection,  and  this  is  the  first  I  have  said  anything 
about  it—omdally,  you  might  say. 

BUOOEffrED    BEMEDY— GOVSBNMENT   SHOULD   CABBY    ON   SUIT  AaAIKBT  OFFENDING   COM- 
PANY. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  of  any  defects  in  our  laws  that  you  think  should  be  remedied  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  practice? — ^A.  Of  course  I  do  not  understand  the  laws  any  too 
well,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  company  to  boycott  another  com- 
pany's goods,  which  seems  to  be  the  case  here.  1  should  say  this  was  a  boycott  It 
IS  not  a  criminal  offense,  and  I  suppose  if  we  want  to  set  any  satisfaction  in  the  courts 
we  would  have  to  be  the  ones  to  nght  it  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  is,  that  if  the 
weak  small  manufacturer  is  to  have  any  kind  of  chance  against  the  big  one,  the 
Government  must  be  the  one  to  institute  the  fight 

BEMEDY  PBOVIDED  BY  THE  ANTI-TBUffr  LAW. 

Q.  Have  you  read  what  is  known  as  the  anti-trust  law?-— A.  I  have  read  it,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  it  very  thoroughly  just  now. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  a  lawyer  concerning  this  matter? — A.  No;  I  have  not;  I 
have  taken  no  action  whatever.  I  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia  and  heard  of  John 
Oarbutt  making  some  sort  of  statement  here,  and  I  thought  1  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  I  knew  about  it 

Q.  If  you  knew  that  the  law  already  prohibits  combinations,  contracts,  and  prac- 
tices in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  a  monopolistic  character  and  oppressive  to  individ- 
uals, and  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  United  States  prosecuting  officers  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  violators  of  that  law,  so  that  it  would  not  cost  you  any- 
thing except  to  furnish  your  evidence,  would  not  that  seem  to  you  the  remedy  that 
you  need? — ^A.  That  seems  to  be  the  right  remedy.  Either  that  or  to  prohibit  the 
company  that  resorts  to  these  methods  m)m  using  the  United  States  mail,  or  what- 
ever remedy  the  Government  may  find  necessary.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combina- 
tion that  carries  on  the  thing  with  quite  as  high  and  open  a  hand  as  this  one  does. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of  company  to  make  an  example  of. 

(Teetixnony  closed.) 
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Wabhikgton,  D.  C,  March  11, 1901, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  WALTEB  8.  HUBBSLL. 

Oounselj  General  Aristo  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vioe-Ohalrman  Phillip  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hubbell  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  post-oflSce  address. — A.  Walter 
S.  Hubbell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Are  you  counsel  for  the  American  Aristotype  Company? — A.  Yes. 

CAPITAL  STOCK   AND  BUSINESS  OP  THE  AMEBICAN  ABIRrOTYPB  COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  yovL  give  us  the  history  of  the  formation  of  that  company,  including  the 
amount  of  its  capitalization,  and,  in  short,  the  financial  status  oi  the  company? — A. 
The  American  Aristotype  Company  was  incorporated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  was  preferred  stock  and  $125,000  was  common 
stock.  There  has  only  been  issued  $8,500  of  the  preferred  stock.  The  balance  is 
still  in  the  treasury.  The  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York — ^under  the  general  business  act. 

Q.  What  is  the  company's  business? — A.  It  is  a  manufacturer  of  photographic 
sensitized  papers  and  oi  toning  and  developing  chemicals. 

Q.  Does  it  nave  anything  to  do  with  manufacturing  and  selling  cameras  and  other 
photographic  supplies? — A.  It  does  not. 

ORGANIZATION   AND  CAPriAL  STOCK   OP  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Are  you  also  counsel  for  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  the  organization,  capitalization,  and  character  of  the  boa- 
ness  of  that  company. — A.  That  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  August,  1899.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
several  other  different  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photo- 

Sraphic  paper.  The  capital  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  $5,000,000. 
ne-half  of  the  amount  was  preferred  and  the  other  common  stock,  the  shares  being 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  stock  has  all  been  issued  excepting  $100,000  of 
preferred  and  $100,000  of  common,  which  stiU  remains  in  the  treasury  of  tne  company. 

COMPANIES  PXntCHASBD  BY  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO,  AND  CAPITAL  STOCK  OP  EACH. 

The  various  companies  which  were  taken  over  on  the  formation  of  this  company 
were  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  the  Nepera  Chemicsu 
Company,  of  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  the  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company,  of  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. ;  the  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  of  Denver,  CJolo. ;  the  Photo- 
Materials  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  photographic  paper  business  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  had  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1889.  The  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  was  also  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  a 
capital  of  $25, 000.  The  shares  were  $100  each.  The  New  Jersey  Aristotype  Company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $100  each,  and  all  of  these  shares  had  been  issued  excepting 
one  share,  which  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  time  we  bought  them.  The  Kirk- 
land's  Lithium  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wyomins,  but 
had  its  principal  office  at  Denver,  Colo.  It  had  a  capital  of  $25,000,  oividM  into 
$100  shares,  and  all  this  had  been  issued. 

MERGING  OP  COMPANIES  PURCHASED  INTO  A  SINGLE  COMPANY. 

Each  of  these  concerns,  or  the  capital  stock  of  each,  was  purchased  outright  upon 
the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  with  the  intention  of  discontinuing 
them  as  separate  and  distinct  companies  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  since  that  time 
the  Photo-Materials  Company,  of  Rochester,  has  been  mei^ed  in  the  General  Aristo 
Company  by  legal  proceedings  under  the  corporation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  ^pers  were  filed  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  I  think  about  six  months  ago. 
The  Nepera  Chemical  Oompany,  of  Nepera  Park,  has  also  been  merged  in  the  General 
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Ansto  Company  by  legal  proceedings,  the  papers  having  been  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  secretaiy  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  AiiBtotvpe  Com- 
pany has  been  discontinued  for  business  reasons,  and  the  corporation  has  been 
I^ally  wound  u^  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Denver  plant,  the 
Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company,  was  a  small  affair,  and  the  Aristo  Company 
moved  the  machinery  to  New  York,  and  we  were  advised  by  counsel  that  no  steps 
to  discontinue  the  corporation  need  be  taken  there;  it  might  simply  stop  business. 
The  leading  men  in  it — there  were  3  men,  I  think — ^were  brought  on  ana  paid  sala- 
ries in  Rochester  by  the  Greneral  Aristo  Company,  and  the  machinery,  wnat  there 
was  of  it,  was  moved  to  Rochester.  That  leaves  only  the  American  Anstotype  Com- 
pany. We  were  very  anxious  to  discontinue  that  as  a  separate  organization,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were  outstanding 
contracts,  and  we  were  fearful  that  if  the  company  was  merged  in  the  General  Aristo 
Company,  that  this  merger  would  violate  some  clauses  of  these  contracts.  Therefore 
we  lukve  been  compelled  to  hold  that  company  as  it  is  until  an  adjustment  can  be 
made  under  this  contract  We  think  that  will  soon  be  done,  ana  as  soon  as  it  is 
done  we  propose  to  discontinue  the  American  Aristotype  Company  as  a  separate 
organization. 

THE  AMERICAN  ABXSTOTYFB  OOMPANT  DOBS  THE  MOST  BUSINESS  Or  ANY  AEI8TO  PLANT. 

Q.  Is  that  company  actually  doinj^  busineael? — A.  The  American  Aristotype  Com- 
pany is  doing  the  best  business  of  any  plant  that  we  have.  The  Greneral  Aristo 
Company  owns  all  of  its  capital  stock,  excepting  that  there  are,  I  think  10  shares, 
stanaing  in  the  name  of  eacn  director  simply  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  directors  ot 
the  company. 

CONDITION  OF  PHOTO  MATBBIALB  COMPANY  AT  DATE  OP  PUBCHASB. 


Q.  Had  the  shares  of  the  several  constituent  companies  been  paid  for  at  par  prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company?— 'A.  The  Nepera  Chemical  Com- 
pany had  a  capital  of  only  $25,000.  How  much  money  was  paid  into  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  the  plant  was  worth  20  or  30  times  that  much — the  plant 
and  business  and  the  patents.  I  know  nothing  about  its  inception  excepting  what 
I  heard  incidentally  when  we  purchased  it.  The  Photo  Materials  Company  was 
a  company  that  had  been  oivanized  through  the  influence  of  3  men,  2  of  whom 
were  chemists  employed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  1  of  whom  was  a 
traveling  man  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  They  secretly  went  to  work  while 
in  the  employ  of  that  company  to  oiganize  a  company  of  their  own.  They  got  capital 
in  Rochester,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  Teamed  that  they  were  doing  this,  they  were  dis- 
charged, and  then  they  organized  this  Photo  Materials  Company.  It  had  a  capital 
of,  1  think,  $150,000.  They  built  a  factory  and  commenced  operations.  Thev  were 
unable  to  do  much  of  any  businees  excepting  some  in  the  paper  line,  and  finally  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  purchased  tne  bonds,  of  which  there  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $90,000  outstanding,  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  capital  stock  was 
thrown  in  for  nothing.  The  company  had  made  a  perfect  failure.  By  the  way,  I 
should  have  said  that  the  mortgage  which  was  given  to  cover  the  bonds  was  fore- 
closed by  the  Rochester  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  (%mpany,  and  the  property  covered 
by  that  mortgage  was  bought  in  by  the  Kawtman  Kodak  Company  soter  it  purchased 
the  bonds. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  absorbing  that  company,  its  business  having  proven  a 
fiailure? — ^A.  They  were  manufacturing  a  paper  wnich  was  competing  with  ours,  and 
so  we  purchased  the  concern,  getting  it  very  cheap.  We  thought  that  was  the  best 
business  way  to  handle  the  matter,  rather  than  to  litigate  or  fight  them  in  any  other 
way.  The  men  who  were  interested  were  mostly  business  men  of  Rochester,  who 
knew  practically  nothing  about  tiie  business,  ana  they  were  very  glad  to  get  it  off 
their  hands. 

THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  GOMPANY  IS  THE  SALES  AQENT  FOR  THE  GENEBAL  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  relation  to  the  General  Aristo  Company  does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany sustain? — A.  It  is  its  trade  agent 

Q.  Will  you  explain  exactiv  what  is  meant  by  that? — A.  The  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany appointed  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  its  trade  acent  to  market  all  its  goods. 
The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  its  predecessors  had  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
liacture  of  films,  kodaks,  and  paper  for  a  good  many  years.  It  had  a  very  laive 
business.  It  did  not  manu^ture  the  kind  of  paper  which  was  manu^turea  by  the 
American  Aristotype  Company.    They  were  fierce  rivals  in  the  paper  busmess, 
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though  not  making  the  same  kinds  of  paper.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had, 
of  course,  a  very  laige  trade  in  its  particular  line  all  over  the  United  States,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  General  Aristo  Company  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  for  the  latter  to  act  as  sales  agent,  because  we  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  our  company  to  do  so.  The  Greneral  Aristo  Company  pays  to  the  Easir 
man  Kodak  Comrauiy  a  commission  on  the  sales  of  the  General  Ansto  product  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

OWNSBSHIP  OF  THE  BTTOCK  OF  THB  BARTMAN   AND  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO  OOMPANIBB. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  laigely  owned  by  the  Greneral 
Aristo  Company? — A.  It  is  not;  not  a  dollar  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  reverse  true?  Is  the  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Companv  owned  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  Partially  true.  When  the  General  Aristo  Company 
was  organized  it  purdiased  the  photographic-paper  business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  paid  for  it  in  stock  of  the  Greneral  Aristo,  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  does  not  own  or  control  a  majority  of  the  stock.  When  the  General  Aristo 
Company  was  organized  there  was  about  $710,000  or  $720,000  of  its  stock  put  on  the 
market  in  Rochester,  and  the  company  was  floated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that 
stock  was  taken  by  the  business  men  and  bankers  of  Rochester.  It  was  oversub- 
scribed 2  or  3  times,  and  there  are  about  600  stockholders  in  the  company  now. 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  ARISTO  COMPANY  LARGER  THAN  TOTAL  OF  OONfiTITUBNT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  How  does  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  General  Aristo  Company 
compare  with  the  aggr^^ate  capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies? — ^A.  It  is 
very  much  larger. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  increased  capitalization? — ^A.  What  we  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  concerns.  For  instance,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  had  a  capital- 
ization of  onlv  $26,000,  but  they  had  built  up  a  very  fine  business,  and  a  very  large 
sum  was  paia  for  that  business.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  did  not  at  all 
represent  what  the  General  Aristo  Company  had  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  true  of  all  the  companies  to  a  certain  extent? — 
A.  Of  all  the  companies  with  the  exception  of  Kirkland's  Lithium  Paper  Company 
and  the  Photo  Materials  Company.  We  paid  less  for  these  than  the  amount  of  their 
respective  capital  stocks.  The  other  concerns  were  prosperous  going  concerns  owned 
by  rivals,  and  we  had  to  pay  well  for  them. 

'  PROPERTIES  OWNED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  real  estate  and  personal  property  does  the  company 
own? — A.  It  owns  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company.  It  owns 
the  real  estate  and  plant  which  it  is  operating  at  Nepera  Park.  It  owns  the  Bloom- 
field  plant  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  It  owns  the  plant,  buildings,  and  real  estate  of  the 
Photo  Materials  Company  at  Rochester  and  is  operating  that.  That  is  all,  as  far  as  I 
recollect  now. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  value  of  these  respective  plants — of  the  real  estate, 
machinery,  etc.? — A.  I  can  not  at  present.^ 

CAPITALIZATION    REPRESENTS    CHIEFLY    THE    VALX7E    OF   THE    BUSINESS,   OF   SBGRSr    PRO- 
CESSES AND  PATENTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Your  capital,  then,  is  based  lanzely  on  the  business  of  the 
various  concerns  and  not  on  the  real  estate? — A.  Yes.  The  value  of  a  going  plant, 
manufacturing  either  photographic  films  or  photographic  paper,  consists  very  largely 
in  the  value  of  its  good  will,  of  its  secret  processes  oi  traae  and  of  manufacture,  and 
in  some  cases  of  its  patents.  For  instance,  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  when 
we  i)urchased  it,  did  not  have  a  very  large  plant;  but  it  had  a  very  large  business, 
and  it  had  the  control  of  a  certain  class  of  paper  called  collodion  paper.  The  E^ast- 
man  Kodak  Company  at  that  time  was  making  a  gelatin  paper,  and  they  were  great 
rivals — these  two  concerns — and  our  company  hiui  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  the 
business  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company.  The  value  of  it  was  in  its  secret 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  visible  tangible  property 
which  it  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  these  secret  processes  patented? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

1  Witness  later  stated  that  on  Januarv  l,  1901,  the  value  of  the  plants  and  property  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  was  15,027,767.64.  This  embraced  every- 
thing of  value  owned  by  the  company,  including  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Aristotype 
Company. 
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SAW  PAPBR  USED  IB  PUBCHA8SD  ABBOAD— ATnEMFTB  AT  DOMIBSTIC  MANCFACTURB. 

Q.  Is  the  paper  entirely  manofactared  in  this  country,  or  is  it  prepared  in  this 
country  from  the  foreign  raw  papei? — A.  It  is  manufactured  here  by  coating  the 
foreign  raw  paper.    The  raw  paper  is  purchased  entirely  abroad. 

Q.  Why  is  that  paper  purcnased  entirely  abroad? — ^A.  Because  the  best  is  made 
abroad,  in  our  ju<mnent. 

Q.  Have  any  efrorts  been  made  b^  the  General  Aristo  Company,  or  any  of  its  con- 
stituent companies,  to  produce  a  similar  article  in  this  country? — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  I  know  from  hearsay,  however,  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  produce  a  paper  that  will  compete  with  tne  fVench  and  German  papers. 

THB  QBNBRAL  ABISTO  COMPANY'S  CONTRACTS  WITH   FOREIGN   PRODUCERS  OF  PAPER. 

^  Q.  Has  the  General  Aristo  Company  made  any  contract  with  foreign  producers, 
either  hy  itself  or  through  any  of  its  constituent  companies,  for  controlling  the  entire 
exportation  of  that  paper  to  tnis  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  contract  with  more  than  one  foreign  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  with  foreign  companies  alike? — A.  From  recollection,  I 
should  say  substantially  alike.  It  may  be  that  they  are  different  as  to  prices  that  are 
paid  different  companies  for  different  pai>erB. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  you? — A.  I  have  not.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  For  what  length  of  time  are  these  contracts  made  with 
foreign  manu&urturers? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  5  or  10  years'  contract,  but  I  am  not  certain 
from  recollection. 

Q.  Were  these  contracts  offered  to  other  parties  in  America  than  the  companies 
that  actually  purchased?  In  other  words,  did  the  foreigners  come  into  this  country 
to  make  the  oest  baigain  they  could  with  the  best  parties? — A.  They  have  been 
selling  paper  in  this  country  tor  years,  both  by  their  own  agents  and  by  foreign 
houses  renting  American  stores  here  and  distributing.  They  agreed  if  we  would 
take  only  their  products  that  they  would  sell  only  to  us  in  this  country.  Prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  Aristo  Company,  the  foreign  companies  had  one  contract  with 
the  American  Aristotype  Company  and  another  contract  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  to  practically  the  same  effect,  and  when  the  paper  business  of  the  two 
companies  was  purchased  by  the  General  Aristo  Company,  the  foreign  producers 
made  that  same  contract  with  the  General  Aristo  Company.  However,  I  understand 
from  reading  the  testimonv  of  the  principal  witness  who  has  made  those  charges 
^;ainst  us,  who  is  a  rival,  that  he  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  paper  either  in 
i^irope  or  in  this  country. 

Q.  So  that  your  contracts  are  not  exclusive,  then,  if  his  testimony  is  correct? — A. 
He  did  not  say  he  got  paper  from  these  two  companies. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  got  it  from  parties  there  that  bought  from  this  American 
company? — ^A.  Possibly  he  did;  yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  could  not  control  that? — A.  We  could  not  control  that;  no. 

Q.  After  they  made  the  contract  with  you.  did  the  foreign  houses  then  abandon 
their  distributing  plants  in  this  country? — A.  They  kept  up  all  distributing  stores 
that  they  had.  They  had  offices  to  take  orders  here,  but  they  did  not  carry  any 
stock  on  this  side. 

KAfiTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY'S  PRXFBRENTIAL  CONTRACTS  WITH   DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  also  counsel  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contracts  which  that  company  has  made  with  the 
dealers  and  selling  agents  throughout  the  country? — A.  Only  in  a  very  general  way. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  part  of  their  business  any  more  than  any  lawyer 
would  know  of  a  client's  business,  aithou{;h  I  am  a  director  of  that  company  myself. 

Q.  Has  that  company  tried  to  prevent  its  selling  agents  and  dealers  generally  who 
purchase  its  goods  from  handling  the  goods  of  rival  companies? — A.  I  understand 
that  the  F^istman  Company  says  to  a  dealer,  "  We  wiH  give  you  special  inducements 
if  you  will  confine  yourself  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  our  goods." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  special  inducements  are?— A.  A  special  discount. 

iThe  exact  language  of  the  terms  of  sale  between  the  General  Aiisto  Ck>mpany  and  the  foreign 
manufactorers  of  raw  paper  was  later  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

"The  General  Paper  Company  gives  to  the  said  General  Aristo  Company  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase, and  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for  North  America,  of  the  papers  described  above,  at  prices  and 
terms  already  established. 

•«  The  General  Aristo  Company  on  its  part  must  agree:  First,  that  it  will  not  purchase,  nse,  or  prepare 
any  paper  for  sensitizing  wfth  eiUier  collodio-chloride  or  gelatino-chloride  printing-out  processes,  or 
gelatino-chloiide  or  bnuolde  developing  proceases,  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  General  Paper 
Company. 
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Q.  Is  that  uniform  to  all  these  merchants  who  handle  these  goodi^— A.  Abeolntely 
to  everybody  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  discount? — A.  I  am  not 

Q.  The  principal  charoe  which  has  been  made  is  that  the  General  Aristo  Company 
made  contracts  with  dealers  which  bound  them  not  to  handle  the  goods  of  rival 
companies,  and  that  was  believed  to  be  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade.  Now,  do 
you  understand  that  the  contracts  made  by  the  Eastnum  Kodak  Company  with  sell- 
mg  agents  and  with  the  trade  are  of  that  charactei? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  "of  that  character."  If  you  mean  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  I 
would  say  very  positively  no.  My  understandinff  of  the  right  of  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  put  conditions  upon  the  sale  of  its  goods 
goes  to  this  extent,  that  a  single  corporation  has  a  ri^ht  as  an  individual  has  to  say 
to  a  customer.  We  will  not  sell  you  goods  unless  you  will  sell  no  other  goods  but  oure; 
if  you  do  do  that,  we  will  not  only  continue  to  sell  you  goods,  but  we  will  five  you 
a  special  discount.    I  do  not  understand  that  these  contracts  go  any  further.^ 

Q.  A  territorial  contract? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  conmion,  for  instance,  with  Earle  &  Wilson  and  a  great  many  other 
GoncemE(7 — A.  So  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  particularly  about  the  firm  you  men- 
tion.   I  understand  in  other  lines  it  is  common,  and  the  courts  have  said  it  is  lawful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  contracts  which  you  have 
made  with  dealers  are  in  restraint  of  the  trade  of  your  rivals? — A.  I  would  not  admit 
that  even,  unless  you  wiU  define  more  particularly  what  you  mean  by  ''restraint  of 
trade  of  rivals."  New  rivals  have  sprung  up  since  we  have  incorporated.  There  are 
more  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  photographic  paper  to-day 
than  there  were  when  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  orj;anized.  There  are  a 
good  many  concerns  engaged  in  that  business  now  and  in  direct  competition  with 
us.  The  price  not  only  of  their  goods,  but  of  ours,  has  been  cheapened  over  what  it 
was  at  the  time  our  company  was  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  ]^hrase  ''restraint  of 
trade?" — A.  I  meant  restraint  of  trade  as  defined  in  our  criminal  statutes,  and  in 
our  statutes  against  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  If  you  use  the  terms  in  a  broader 
sense,  why  in  the  broader  sense  these  contracts  do  restrain  dealers  from  selling  goods. 

Q.  Bo  you  handle  other  ^oods  besides  those  made  under  secret  process  or  under 
patent? — A.  The  General  Ansto  Company  does  not. 

Q.  It  is  devoted  exclusivelv  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  paper? — A.  It  also 
sells  toning  and  developing  cnemicals;  of  course,  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  business. 
The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  photographic  paper. 

Q.  Before  your  men^r,  did  any  companies  have  the  same  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  goods  that  you  have  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  other  rival  companies  have  similar  contracts  covering  their  own  patented? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  at  the  time  we  made  our  contracts  there  were 
other  contracts  with  rival  concerns,  but  what  they  were  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  your  company,  in  making  these  contracts  with 
the  local  dealer,  compel  him  to  buy  of  no  other  company  except  yourg? — ^A.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  say  to  the  local  dealer,  "  If  you  want  to  sell  our  goods, 

1  The  terms  of  sale,  as  later  supplied  by  witness,  are  as  follows: 

Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  effect  May  1, 1901: 

Discount:  Trade  discount,  15  per  cent;  cash  discount,  2  per  cent. 

Ck>ndltions  of  sale:  All  papers  listed  are  sold  subject  to  conditions  as  follows: 

That  they  shall  be  resold  by  dealers  strictly  at  list  prices. 

That  dealers  are  to  resell  same  in  original  packages  only  and  not  to  break  packages,  repack,  or  sell 
from  broken  packages. 

That  dealers  shall  not  offer  or  advertise  same  at  reduced  prices. 

Anv  such  offer  or  advertisement  will  be  deemed  contrary  to  these  terms  of  sale*  inespectiye  of 
whether  an  actual  sale  takes  place  or  not. 

That  dealers  shall  not  place  same  on  consignment  at  or  sell  from  any  place  or  store  not  authorised. 

Gash  discount  allowed  by  dealers:  Dealers  may  allow  a  cash  discount  of  8  per  cent,  when  full  settle- 
ment is  made  within  ten  days  after  the  first  of  month  following  sale. 

Delivery  of  paper  to  consumers:  Dealers  mav,  at  their  own  cost,  deliver  paper  to  consumers. 

Exchange  between  dealers:  Authorized  dealers  will,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  be  allowed  to  borrow 
paper  from  any  other  authorized  dealer,  provided  the  paper  is  actually  replaced  with  paper  of  the 
same  kind.    If  an  actual  sale  takes  place  between  dealers  it  must  be  at  full  list  prices  only. 

Indirect  concessions:  The  giving  away  or  selling  of  other  goods  at  less  than  dealers'  regular  prices 
for  same,  in  order  to  induce  sale  of  papers  named  hereon,  will  be  considered  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions hereof. 

Conditional  credit  memorandum:  On  or  about  the  20th  oi  each  month  a  memorandum  showing 
amount  of  previous  month's  net  paper  purchases  will  be  sent  each  deaJer  from  each  factory.  If  this 
memorandum  is  returned  at  the  time  indicated  thereon, 'properly  signed  and  verified  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  company,  a  credit  amounting  to  12  per  cent  on  the  net  purchases  will  be  made  to  the 
dealer  so  returning  same. 

Fifteen  per  cent  represents  the  full  trade  discount  on  paper,  but  an  extra  credit  as  stated  above  is 
offered  as  «i  special  consideration  for  advantages  accruing  to  us  and  the  General  Aristo  Company,  for 
which  we  are  trade  agents,  through  having  our  spediuties  sold  in  original  packages  and  at  a  price 
that  affords  the  dealer  a  profit  large  enough  to  warrant  his  energetically  and  exclusively  pushing 
their  sale.  This  credit  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  when  the  conditions  ox  offer  are 
not  strictly  complied  with. 
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we  mufit  ask  you  to  confine  yourself  solely  to  the  sale  of  our  paper;  and  if  you  will 
do  80,  we  will  give  you  an  additional  di^ount.''  Ah  I  understand  it,  that  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  American  Aristotype  Company  before  the  (ieneral  Aristo 
Company  was  organized;  also  pursued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  on  its  paper 
sales  before  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  organized.  When  the  Ueneral  Ansto 
Company  was  oi>;anized,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  the  dealers  in  the  United 
States,  asking  them  whether  they  liked  that  system,  whether  they  thought  it  was  the 
best  and  most  feasible,  and  you  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  answers  to  that 
inquiry.  Almost  all  of  them  said,  yes,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  trade,  and  the 
best  thing  for  everybody,  and  it  was  largely  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  dealers 
and  photo{^phers  who  purchased  of  us  that  this  system  was  continued  when  the 
General  Aristo  Company  was  or^^nized.^ 

Q.  Was  that  contract  for  a  stated  time? — A.  I  understand  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  writing? — A.  I  think  so. 

BALK  OF   ARI8TO    PAPER   NOT   DUE  TO   CONTROL  OF   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  Eastman  Company  control  and  manufacture  a 
line  of  photographic  supplies  outside  of  your  paper  which  the  photographic  trade 
of  the  United  States  must  have? — A.  They  do  manufacture  a  line  of  goods  known  as 
the  cartridge  system.  They  use  a  flexible  film  in  their  cameras  instead  of  a  plate. 
This  film  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eastman  himself,  and  has  been  developed  in  this 
country  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  photographic  business,  and  in  this  branch 
they  have  no  rivals. 

Q.  W^ell,  then,  can  they  not  take  a  paper  like  this  of  yours  and  practically  force  it 
upon  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  an  equally 
good  or  superior  paper  manufactured  by  others? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  am 
not  a  very  good  judge  of  that,  because  I  am  not  a  practical  paper  dealer  myself;  but 
I  do  not  think  they  can.  The  success  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not 
depend  on  its  patents  at  all,  but  upon  its  business  ability.  Its  success  m  selling  goods 
does  not  depend  upon  any  arbitrary  rules  whereby  it  forces  its  goods  on  anybody, 
but  upon  the  superior  quality  of  its  goods. 

If  you  will  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carbutt,'  the  man  who  makes  the  complaint 
against  us,  you  will  see  that  if  what  he  says  is  true,  it  must  be  solely  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  we  make  a  better  quality  of  goods  that  we  can  sell  them,  and  that  he  can 
not  sell  his  paper.  He  says  ne  caji  get  paper  in  foreign  countries;  he  says  there  are 
American-made  papers;  he  says  he  can  get  all  the  paper  that  he  wants;  he  says  his 
goods  are  better;  he  says  that  he  sells  cheaper  than  we  do.  Now,  those  conaitiona 
would  give  him  the  trade. 

Q.  Does  he  not  also  say  that  dealers  handling  his  paper  in  Newark  and  other  places, 
and  who  must  have  the  Eastman  supplies,  are  shut  off  from  getting  those  supplies 
from  the  Eastman  C^ompany  unless  they  buy  paper  from  the  P^.astman  Company? — A. 
So  he  says.  That  is  simply  an  inference  and  argument.  If  the  facts  he  stated  are 
correct,  we  could  not  sell  our  paper  in  competition  with  his.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Car- 
butt  is  one  of  the  oldest  photographic-plate  manufacturers  in  the  country.  That  is 
where  he  got  his  reputation.  He  makes  a  very  fine  plate,  but  only  recently — since 
or  about  tne  time  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  lormed — has  he  gone  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  paper.  He  used  a  name  for  his  paper  which  was  intended 
to  be  so  near  like  the  name  ot  one  of  our  papers  as  to  deceive  the  public,  and  we  were 
compelled  by  process  of  law  to  make  him  desist  from  the  m-e  of  that  paper.  That 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  some  of  his  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  superior  quality  of  this  paper  manufoctured  abroad  is  because 
of  something  superior  in  the  water  that  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  a  quality  which 
can  not  be  tound  in  this  country? — A.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

1  In  explanation  of  his  statement,  the  witness  later  submitted  the  following: 

"  I  know  of  no  contract  or  agreement  of  any  kind  bv  which  the  dealer  agrees  not  to  sell  any  paper 
but  ours,  and  Mr.  Eastman  says  that  there  is  no  such  agreement  whatever.  He  desires  me  to  say 
that  absolutely  the  only  agreement  or  terms  of  sale  imposed  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  are 
tboee  printed  herewith.  The  dealer  or  photographer  who  purchases  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany  has  the  right  to  sell  other  goods  after  purchasing  our  goods,  if  ho  desires  to  do  so;  but  if  he  does, 
lie  forfeits  his  rebate.  To  entitle  him  to  this  rebate  he  must  say  that  he  has  complied  with  the  printed 
terms  of  sale  referred  to  above.  No  other  or  different  terms  are  imposed  upon  any  dealer,  and  the 
tenns  are  the  same  to  all  dealers. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  say  in  my  testimony  quoted  above  that  the  company  had  any  contract  with 
dealers  by  which  they  agreed  not  to  sell  other  photographic  papers,  excepting  to  tnis  extent,  vi«, 
that  a  rebate  would  be  allowed  only  in  case  the  dealer  had  not  traded  in  other  papers.  The  special 
rebate  is  an  inducement  to  the  dealer  to  push  the  sale  of  our  papers.  The  company  does  not  give  the 
rebate  to  those  who  are  equally  interested  in  pushing  other  papers.  The  conditions  found  in  the 
terms  of  sale  printed  herewith  contain  the  only  conditions  imposied  by  the  company,  as  Mr.  Eastman 
informs  me,  and  I  know  of  no  other.   If  a  dealer  complies  with  those  terms,  he  is  entitled  to  his  rebate." 

«Seepp.l7a-182. 
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THE  ARI8TO  COMPANY   18  NOT   A  COMBINATION — ^A8  A  SINGLE  CORPORATION  IT  MAY   LAW- 
FULLY  MAKE   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  conclusion  that  has  not  been 
covered?~A.  I  examined  that  question  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  new  corpo- 
ration ver^  carefully  before  the  company  was  oi^ganized,  and  1  organized  the  company 
with  the  idea  that  w^e  ought  not  to  make  it  a  combination  of  companies  at  all;  that 
we  ought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  absorb  the  various  companies  which  were  purchased 
into  one  comi)any,  which  could  not  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  com- 
panies. Nor  is  our  company  at  present  a  combination,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
prevent,  excepting  that,  as  I  said,  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  over  the  American 
Aristotype  Company  V>y  reason  of  facts  which  I  have  stated  above.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  difficulty  is  out  of' the  way,  the  American  Aristotype  Company  will  he  merged 
into  the  General  Aristo  Company,  and  then  the  latter  will  be  just  as  simple  a  corpo- 
ration as  any  corporation  in  New  York.  Now,  starting  with  that  idea,  1  advised  them 
that  they  had  a  right  to  put  conditions  upon  the  sale  of  the  goods.  They  had  a 
perfect  right  to  say  to  a  customer,  "You  can  buy  our  goods  or  not,  just  as  you  choose; 
out  if  you  do  buy  them,  we  shall  insist  that  you  do  not  buv  anv  goods  of  any  com- 
petitors that  directly  compete  with  ours.  There  are  other  tinfis  of  paper  manufac- 
tured by  other  concerns  which  they  claim  are  better  than  ours.  If  you  will  agree  to 
sell  only  our  papers,  we  will  give  you  a  special  trade  discount."  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  then,  and  I  am  now,  that  that  is  a  perfectly  1^1  decision  to  make,  so  long 
as  it  is  made  by  a  (corporation,  individual,  or  finn,  and  I  tried  to  keep  that  in  mind. 
If  there  is  anything  in  that  contract  with  the  trade  that  is  illegal,  either  under  the 
laws  of  our  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  which 
we  deal,  we  can  stop  it  in  a  minute;  and  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  inside  of  the  business,  out  we  kept  up  that  contract 
feature  after  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  principally,  or  very 
largely  at  least,  because  the  trade  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  kept  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fairness  and  legality  of  the  terms  of  sale  upon  which  paper 
is  sold  to  customers  of  the  company  have  been  conclusively  established  by  the  courts. 
There  have  been  many  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  various  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States  and  English  courts,  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present 
an  exhaustive  brief  or  ailment  upon  the  question,  but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  commission  to  a  few  prominent  authorities,  to  wit: 

Lough  I'.  Outerbridge  (143  N.  Y.,  271)  was  decided  by  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  in  October,  1894,  and  has  been  a  leading  case  since  that  time.  In  that  case 
the  common  carrier  carrying  freight  from  New  York  to  certain  islands  in  the  ocean 
offered  special  reduced  rates  of  25  cents  a  barrel  to  all  merchants  in  New  York  who 


eight  at  the  special  rate  above  specified, 
ants  offered  to  do  it  if  the  firm  would  agree  to  ship  exclusively  by  their  line,  but  also 
agreed  to  take  plaintiffs*  freight  at  40  cents,  whicn  was  the  higher  rate.  The  same 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  were  offered  to  all  shippers.  The  said  firm  brought  this 
action  to  compel  defendants  to  receive  and  transfer  plaintiffs'  freight  at  the  special 
reduced  rates.  The  plaintiffs  were  defeated  in  the  action,  and  the  court  savs  in  its 
opinion:  "If  the  general  rates  are  reasonable,  a  deviation  from  the  standard  by  the 
carrier  in  favor  of  particular  customers,  for  special  reasons,  not  applicable  to  the 
whole  public,  does  not  furnish  to  parties  not  similarly  situated  any  just  ground  for 
complaint.*' 

Walsh  V.  D wight  (40  App.  Div.,  513)  was  decided  by  the  appellate  division  of  the 
first  department  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  May,  1899.  In  that  case  the  defend- 
ants entered  into  contracts  with  all  their  dealers  and  jobbers  to  sell  to  the  latter  its 
brand  of  saleratus  and  soda  at  a  reduced  price,  in  consideration  of  their  agreement 
not  to  sell  it  or  different  brands  of  the  same  article  manufactured  by  other  persons 
at  less  than  a  stipulated  price.  The  plaintiffs  brought  the  action  to  recover  $50,000 
damages  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  their  business  on  account  of  the  contracts 
above  referred  to,  which  they  alleged  constituted  wTon^ful  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade,  ruining  the  business  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  complaint  was 
dismissed  upon  the  trial  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed.  The 
opinion,  at  page  516,  says:  "There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  contract  alleged  in 
the  complaint  to  have  been  made  by  the  defendants  w^hich  prevents  the  iobbers  and 
dealers  from  purchasing  or  selling  the  goods  of  others  than  the  defendants.  The 
defendants  simply  offered  to  parties  purchasing  their  goods  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  goods  sold  in  consideration  of  the  purchasers  agreeing  not  to  sell  the 
goods  at  a  less  price  than  that  named,  and  not  to  sell  the  goo<is  of  other  manufac- 
turers at  a  less  pric3  than  that  at  which  they  agreed  to  sell  the  defendants'  goods." 
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In  Park  &  Sons  Company  v.  National  Druggisbi'  AsHociation  (54  A  pp.  Div.,  223), 
the  conrt  says,  at  page  227: 

'*Itcan  not  be  aenied  that  each  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  refui^  to  sell  to 
anyone  it  he  sees  fit.  If  he  chooses  to  make  his  goods  and  sell  them,  he  has  the 
rignt  to  fix  any  price  he  chooses  upon  them.  Not  onlv  ho,  but  he  has  the  right  to 
select  his  own  customers.  He  may  agree  to  dispose  of  all  his  goods  to  one  person, 
.  or  he  may  be  willing  to  supply  the  whole  trade  except  one  pernon,  and  v/hatever  he 
chooses  to  do  is  a  matter  with  which  the  law  has  no  concern,  l)ecause  the  goods  are 
his,  to  be  kept  or  sold  as  he  pleases.  So  he  may  not  only  fix  his  own  price,  but  he 
may  impose  such  terms  as  he  sees  fit  or  can  exact  from  his  cUHtomers." 

In  Mogul  Steamship  Company  v.  McGregor  (L.  R.,  21  Q.  B.  Div.,  544j,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  Englisli  authorities,  cited  with  approval  in  many  of  the  c'ourts 
of  the  United  States,  the  opinion  says,  among  other  thmgs,  as  follows: 

**The  defendants  are  traders  with  enormous  sums  of  money  eml>arked  in  their 
adventures  and  naturally  and  allowably  desirous  to  reap  a  profit  from  their  trade. 
They  have  a  right  to  push  their  lawful  trade  by  all  lawful  means.  They  have  a 
right  to  endeavor,  by  lawful  means,  to  keep  their  trade  in  their  own  hands  and  by 
the  same  means  to  exclude  others  from  its  benefits  if  they  can.  Amongst  lawful 
means  is  certainly  included  the  inducing,  by  profitable  offers,  customers  to  deal  with 
them  rather  than  with  their  rivals.  It  follows  that  they  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
endeavor  to  induce  customers  to  deal  with  them  exclusively  b^  giving  notice  that 
onlv  to  exclusive  customers  will  they  give  the  advantage  of  their  profitable  offers." 

The  terms  of  sale  which  are  imposed  bv  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  selling, 
as  trade  agent,  the  papers  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Company  are  not 
only  reasonable,  but,  within  the  cases  above  cited,  are  perfectly  legal.  It  has  the 
right  to  say  that  it  will  sell  at  a  reduced  price  to  such  deders  and  photographers  as 
agree  to  purchase  only  such  papers  as  are  manufactured  by  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. The  regular  prices  to  otner  customers  have  not  been  increased,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  prices  of  all  of  its  commodities  have  been  reduced  below  what  they 
were  before  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  Other  papers  are 
manufactured,  and  dealers  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  paper  of  the  General  Aristo 
Company  can  buy  of  other  manufacturers.  The  terms  of  sale  imposed  are  only  such 
as  any  individual  or  corporation  has  a  right  to  impose  with  reference  to  its  own 
commodities. 

THE  SASTMAN  COMPANY  SELLS  ON  COMMISSION  FOR  THE   ABI&TO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  Eastman  Company  make  these  contracts  for  you 
with  the  trade? — A.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  makes  its  own  terms  on  the 
sales;  the  General  Aristo  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  We  agreed 
to  give  them  a  commission,  for  we  knew  they  could  sell  as  many  if  not  more  goods 
than  we,  and  the  General  Aristo  Company  keeps  out  its  own  demonstrators,  who  do 
not  sell  any  goods  at  all,  but  they  create  a  craving  for  the  goods. 

Q.  But  when  the  contract  is  made  with  the  trade,  who  is  it  that  makes  that  con- 
tract; is  it  the  Aristo  Company  or  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

Q.  They  make  it  for  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  No;  they  are  our  agents. 
They  can  sell  to  whomever  thev  please  and  on  such  terms  as  they  please,  and  it  is 
none  of  our  business.     We  simply  say  that  we  will  give  a  commission  on  all  they  sell. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1901, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  CHABLES  8.  ABBOTT, 

Secretary  of  the  American  AriMotype  Company ,  Vice-President  of  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany, Jamestown,  N,  Y. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  and  vice-president 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name  and  poetK)flace  address? — A.  Charles  S. 
Abbott;  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS   HELD  BY   WITNESS  IN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Aristotype  Company? — A.  I  am  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Aristotype  Company. 
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Q.  Are  you  also  connected  with  tlie  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  1  am  vice- 
president  of  the  General  Arieto  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  also  connected  with  the  fla^tman  Kodak  Company?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  devote  your  time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  phoU^raphic  supplies? — A.  Yes. 

RELATION   OP  FOREIUX   PRODUCERS  OP  RAW  MATERIAL  TO   DOMESTIC   MANUPACTURERS. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contract*  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  or  of  the 
American  Aristotype  Company  with  foreign  producers  of  papers? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hubbell  in  respect  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  indorse  his  statements  so  far  as  you  understand  the  raattei^ — A.  In  the 
main,  yes.    There  are  some  explanations  I  would  like  to  make  of  that,  however. 

Q.  You  will  please  make  them. — A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  does  not  control 
all  of  the  graaes  of  photographic  pa[>er  made  by  the  foreign  paper  mills.  The 
control  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  comes  about  in  this  way:  A  factory  starts  in  to 
manufacture  a  certain  quality — a  distinctive  kind  of  photographic  paper.  Now,  that 
involves  procuring  a  suitable  raw  stock  for  it,  and  the  securing  of  that  8uita])le  raw 
stock  involves  a  great  deal  of  experiment.  The  factory  will  write  the  foreign  |ieople, 
stating  in  a  ^neral  way  what  they  want — the  grain  of  the  paper,  whether  smooth 
or  rough,  weight  and  width,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  general  quality — and  it 
will  sometimes  be  months  before  the  exact  quality  of  that  paper  is  arrived  at  by 
experiment,  and  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  sensitizing  fac- 
tory to  prosecute  those  experiments.  Now,  after  they  have  been  to  that  expense  in 
practically  educating  the  foreign  mill  in  the  production  of  that  particular  quality  of 
paper,  they  feel  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  paper.  Otherwise  a  rival  could 
come  right  in  and  buy  that  same  paper  and  avoid  all  the  pioneering  experiments  that 
the  first  factory  went  through  with.  In  that  way  the  American  Anstotype  Com- 
pany, before  its  sale  to  the  General  Aristo  Company,  had  arrangements  with  those 
loreign  paper  mills  for  certain  kinds  of  paper,  and  "these  contracts  were  practically 
contmued  after  the  General  Aristo  Company  was  formed. 

INITIATIVE    IN     PRODUCTION   OP    (X>LLODrON    PAPER  DUE  TO    AMERICAN    ARISTOTYPE 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  initiative  in  the  production  of  those  particular  kinds  and 
qualities  of  paper  comes  from  the  American  manufacturer,  or  does  the  American 
manufacturer  accept  what  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  produced? — A.  The  former 
is  the  case.  The  American  Aristotype  Company  are  the  pioneers  in  that  industry, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world.  They  pioneered  the  industry,  and  it  was 
through  their  suggestions  that  these  various  raw  stocks  suiting  their  particular  process 
were  made. 

Q.  It  being  an  American  suggestion,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  went  abroad  to 
get  their  papers  made? — A.  Because  before  the  American  Ari8totyi)e  Company  took 
up  the  manufacture  of  collodion  papers,  the  photographic  paper  in  use  throughout  the 
world  was  albumen,  which  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  so  these  same  raw-stock 
manufacturers  undertook  the  manufacture  of  collodion  paper. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  producers  of  these  foreijTi  papers  sell  exclusively 
to  Americans  those  grades  suggested  by  Americans? — A.  No.  I  suppose  the  collo- 
dion process  has  since  become  more  or  less  a  commercial  one  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  suppose  they  supply  that  same  grade  of  paper  to  purchasers;  we  have  never  asked 
them  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  those  grades  of  paper  are  for 
sale  in  the  open  markets  of  Europe? — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  tne  manufacturers  of  Europe  the  first  ones  to  make 
this  paper  of  which  you  speak? — A.  Well,  the  collodion  process  was  an  undeveloped 
hancl  process — that  is,  the  photographer  did  his  own  hand  coating;  made,  the  paper 
himself.  This  process,  then,  was  known  in  a  way,  but  it  had  never  been  made  a 
commercial  success — that  is,  there  was  never  any  industry  in  it;  never  any  factory 
by  which  this  paper  was  manufactured  and  put  out  on  the  market  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Until  it  was  made  abroad? — A.  No;  until  the  American  Aristotype  Company 
made  it;  they  were  the  pioneers  of  that  industry. 

ALBUMEN   PAPER,    FIRST   MADE   ABROAD,    IS   NOW   BEING   SUPERSEDED. 

Q.  Who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  other  best  makes? — ^A.  At  that  time  the  albu- 
men paper  was  manufactured  abroad,  and  this  raw  stock  was  then  albumenized,  and 


1  See  p.  191. 
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then  sold  to  photoCTaphers  unsensitized,  and  the  photographer  himself  had  to  sen- 
sitize that  paper.  That  industry  was  started  ahroad,  and  preceded  the  process  of 
emulsion  papers  which  are  now  in  use  and  which  are  superseding  the  old  alhumen 
process. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  for  going  abroad  to  get  these 
papers?— A.  Simply  because  these  foreign  mills  had  supplied  photographic  stock  to 
these  albumenizers  abroad  for  years,  and  the  industry  was  started  over  there. 

W^HY   RAW   PAPER  IS  PRODUCED  ABROAD— CONDITIONS   FOR  SUCCESSFUL   PRODUCTION. 

Q.  Have  thev  secret  processes  that  are  not  obtainable  by  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country?— A.  Apparently  so,  because  we  can  not  find  the  same  grades  in  this  country. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  for  producing  cheaper  than  we  can  pnxiuce  here? — 
A.  No;  their  product  is  very  expensive. 

Q.  Would  it  be  expensive  here?— A.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  manufacture  of  raw  paper.  I  mi^ht  say  there  are  other  manufacturers  of  raw 
stock  abroad  than  the  ones  we  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  they  ertiploy  the  same  process. — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  they  produce  the  same  grades  of  paper? — A.  They  make  a  very  similar  stock. 

Q.  That  paper  is  for  sale  in  all  markets  of  Europe? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  this  country? — A.  I  think  it  can  be  procured  in  this  country. 

GRADES  OF  RAW   PAPER   USED   BY  THE   ARItfTO   COMPANY    AND   ITS  COMPETITORS. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  it  is  eoual  to  the  grades  which  you  purchase? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that;  we  have  never  usea  it.  I  know  it  is  used  exclusively  for  many  grades  of 
paper  by  our  competitors. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  superiority  of  the  grades  which  you  procure  as  compared 
with  grades  used  by  your  competitors  depends  upon  w  ater,  or  any  other  quality  that 
is  peculiar  to  a  locality? — A.  Why,  I  think  that  one  of  thet<e  raw -stock  factories  that 
supplies  our  competitors  is  in  practically  the  same  locality  as  one  of  our  mills. 

Q.  It  has  the  opportunity  to  use  practically  the  same  water,  then? — A.  Yes;  the 
glacier  water  of  the  Alps.    They  claim  that  the  water  has  considerable  to  do  w  ith  it 

Q.  Does  a  large  Quantity  of  water  enter  into  the  production? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know.     I  know  nothing  about  the  technical  manufacture  of  raw  stock. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  this  theory  alx)ut  the  peculiarity  of 
the  water? — A.  Well,  I  absolutely  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  chemist.  I  should 
think  the  superiority  was  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  for  years  in  that 
line  of  business  and  to  the  special  skill  that  they  have. 

ARISTO  COMPANY  HAS   EXCLUSIVE  CONTRACTS  WITH    EUROPEAN    PRODUCERS  OF  RAW  PAPER. 

Q.  Have  you  contracts  of  an  exclusive  nature  with  the  only  European  producers  of 
those  particular  grades  of  paper  which  you  sell  in  this  country? — A.  We  have  exclu- 
sive contracts  for  the  raw  papers  used  for  our  particular  brands  of  paper.' 

Q.  Are  those  particular  orands  of  paper  procurable  from  anybody  but  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  are  no  other  European  manufacturers  producing  exactly  those  same 
grades? — A.  Not  exactly  the  same  grades. 

Q.  If  there  were,  would  there  be  any  object  in  your  having  an  exclusive  contract 
with  one  or  two  firms  there  for  the  entire  exportation  to  America? — A.  Why,  no. 

Q.  Does  the  exclusiveness  of  vour  trade  in  the  production  of  these  papers  depend 
in  any  way  upon  patents? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  upon  tariffs? — A.  Not  if  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  have  then  found  that  certain  European  concerns  produce  a  ^rade  of  paper 
which  you  regard  as  superior,  and  by  contract  with  them  you  have  obtained  exclusive 
control  of  the  product  in  this  country,  and  by  reason  of  having  that  paper  you  feel 
that  you  offer  the  trade  all  that  they  require  for  carrying  on  a  successful  photograph- 
ing business? — A.  Yes. 

TERMS  OF  SALE   WHICH   THE   EASTMAN   KODAK    COMPANY   MAKES  WITH    DEALERS. 

Q.  Thereupon  you  have  proceeded  to  make  contracts  with  the  trade  throughout 
this  country,  binding  them  not  to  sell  papers  which  compete  with  these? — A.  No;  we 
have  not. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  contracts  which  you  have  made  with  the  trade? — 
A.  The  General  Aristo  Company  makes  no  contracts  with  the  trade.  We  sell 
through  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


»Seep.l9l. 
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Q.  State  what  you  know  about  these  contracts  which  they  make. — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  offer  their  goods  and  the  goods  which  they 
represent  to  a  dealer  at  a  straight  trade  discount  of  15  per  cent.  Tnen,  if  the  dealer 
handles  their  TOods  exclusively,  they  allow  him  an  additional  discount  of  12  per  cent 

Q.  Is  this  offer  of  discount  or  contract  the  same  to  all  dealers? — A.  Absolutely. 

DEALERS    NOT    UNDER    ABSOLITTE    NECESSITY    OF     PURCHASING    PHOTOGRAPHIC    8UPPLIBB 
FROM   THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  Does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  deal  wuth  all  photographic  dealers  in  this 
country? — A.  They  do  not 

Q.  Is  there  a  lai^  number  of  dealers  who  obtain  general  photographic  supplies 
from  other  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  entering  into  the  art  of  photography  which  they  are  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  except 
patented  articles. 

CONTROL  OF   DEALERS   IMPOSSIBLE — FEW   EXCLUSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  the  Eastman  Company  gets  a  merchant  to  handle 
their  own  goods  do  they  sell  to  but  one  dealer  in  that  town  or  city,  or  do  they  sell  to 
anybody  who  wishes  to  handle  their  ^oods? — A.  Generallv  to  any  person,  but  there 
may  be  some  towns  which  they  consider  not  large  enough  to  support  two  dealers; 
then  they  might  give  an  exclusive  agency  to  one,  but  there  are  very  few  such  cases. 
I  might  explain  here  that  the  great  growth  of  amateur  photography  in  the  past  few 
years  has  very  largely  increased  the  number  of  sellers  and  dealers  in  photographic 
materials.  There  are  now  really  very  few  exclusively  photographic  dealers.  The 
drug  stores,  book  sellers,  department  stores,  and  men  m  an  infinite  number  of  lines 
of  business  take  up  photographic  materials  as  a  side  line,  so  that  when  you  speak  of 
photographic  dealers  you  are  really  speaking  of  the  retailers  of  the  country  in  almost 
every  line — hardware,  drug  stores,  and  general  stores;  so  that  a  manufacturer  of 
photographic  material,  whether  it  be  of  paper  or  cameras  or  films,  has  the  whole 
United  States  to  work  upon.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  controlling  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  in  photographic  materials. 

DEALERS    handling    INDEPENDENT    PAPER    CAN    NOT    OBTAIN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SUPPLIES 
FROM   THE  EASTMAN   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  suppose  that  a  dealer  handling  Mr.  Carbutt's  paper 
wanted  some  other  article — say  a  camera,  for  example— from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company;  could  that  dealer  procure  it? — A.  Why,  I  doubt  whether  the  Eastnian 
Kodak  Company  would  sell  that  dealer  unless  he  was  handling  their  whole  line 
exclusively.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  to  sell  him  unless  he  would  confine  his 
energies  to  their  line. 

Q.  Then  the  nature  of  this  contract  is  to  force  the  local  dealers  everywhere  to  take 
all  their  goods  from  the  E^astman  Kodak  Company  or  none  of  them? — A.  No;  it  sim- 
ply nves  a  dealer  the  option  of  whether  he  will  handle  the  Eastman  Company's  line 
on  their  terms  or  whether  he  prefers  to  handle  outside  lines. 

DISCOUNTS  OFFERED  BY  THE   EASTMAN  AND  RIVAL  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  Eastman  Coinpany  gives  15  per  cent  general  discount, 
and  also  a  special  12  per  cent  discount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  discounts  other  concerns  that  are  in  opposition  to  you 
give? — A.  No;  they  give  various  discoimts — 25  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  I  think. 

Q.  Twenty-five  as  a  general  dis<5ount?  That  covers  both  the  general  and  special 
discount? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  give  twenty-seven? — A.  It  is  not  quite  twenty-seven,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  on  an  equality  with  other  dealers  in  making  your  discounts? — A.  I 
think  on  an  average  w^e  make  a  smaller  discount. 

the  CONSUMER,    NOT  THE   MANUFACTURER,    FORCES  THE   DEALER  TO    HANDLE  CERTAIN 

GOODS. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  to  make  a  smaller  discount  because  your  goods  are  so  much 
better? — A.  Why,  yes;  we  regard  our  goods  as  being  the  best  on  the  market  The 
real  demand  for  photographic  goods  is  not  with  the  dealers,  it  comes  from  the  con- 
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Bumer;  and  especially  is  that  true  of  professional  lines  of  goods — that  is,  photographic 
papers  used  by  professional  photographers.  Now,  whatever  the  consumer  demands 
the  dealer  must  handle,  ana  if  the  nemand  for  an  outside  line  of  goods  was  greater 
than  the  demand  for  our  line,  that  dealer  in  that  loc*ality  would  handle  the  outside 
line;  and  if  the  demand  for  our  goods  was  greater  in  that  locality  than  it  was  for  an 
outside  line,  he  would  be  forced  to  handle  our  goods.  It  is  not  we  that  force  the 
dealer  to  handle  any  particular  line,  but  it  is  the  consumer.  If  the  merit  of  our 
goods  is  such  as  to  produce  a  great  demand  for  them  in  a  given  locality,  the  dealer, 
of  course,  will  hanale  them  in  preference  to  any  other  line. 

DEALERS   ARE   NOT   PRACTICALLY   COMPKLLEI)  TO   HANDLE   EASTMAN   PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  a  particular  line  that  can  not  be  obtained  any- 
where else,  thus  really  forcing  dealers  to  take  the  other  lines  in  order  to  get  that? — 
A.  That  is  true  and  it  is  not  true.  Some  particular  lines  of  paper  are  much  more 
easily  paralleled  than  other  lines. 

Q.  This  Eastman  patent  or  process  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  obtained  any  place 
either  here  or  abroaa,  except  through  that  particular  company.  Does  not  that  to  a 
certain  extent  force  dealers  to  buy  your  other  commodities  in  order  to  get  that  pro- 
cess?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  regardless  of  the  qualtity  of  the  other  line. 

TERMS  OF  SALE   BETWEEN    BAOTMAN   COMPANY    AND   DEALERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  here  a  copy  of  the  contracts  made  l)etween  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  dealers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  a  copy  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Well,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  take  exceptions  to  the  word  *' contract."  It  is  not  considered 
as  a  contract.     The  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  of  sale  I  think  I  can  procure.' 

COMPANIES  THAT  COMPETE   WITH   THE  GENERAL   ARISTTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Have  you  an^r  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  of  sensitized  paper  in  this  coun- 
try who  compete  with  the  General  Artisto  Company? — A.  I  can  <»11  to  mind  ten  or 
eleven. 

Q.  Is  the  number  increasing? — A.  Probably  a  third  of  them  out  of  that  eleven 
have  started  in  since  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  within  the 
last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Kindly  give  the  names  of  those  companies? — A.  There  is 
a  party  named  D'Annunzio  in  Eloeton,  Mass. 

Q.  Is  it  a  Large  concern?  Can  you  state  the  capital? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  their 
capital.  Then  there  is  the  United  States  Aristotype  Company;  I  think  their  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York  City;  Mr.  Dailey,  manager  of  that  company,  testified  before 
you.  Then  there  is  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Bradley  Paper  Company 
of  Philadelphia;  John  Carbutt,  Philadelphia;  the  Westcott  Paper  Company,  of  Bing- 
hamton;  E.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  the  Defender  Paper  Company ,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  the  Essex  Paper,  made  in  Newark,  N.  J. — I  can  not  give  you  the  style  of 
the  firm,  I  understand  tneir  backing  is  from  Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  New  York; 
the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  of  CWcago;  the  Mellen  Etching  Mat  Paper  Company, 
of  Denver;  and  one  other  smaller  concern  in  Denver  whose  name  i  can  not  now 
recall. 

COMPETING   COMPANIES  CAN   NOT  OBTAIN   THE  BRANDS  OF   FOREIGN   PAPER   USED   BY   THE 

EASTMAN   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  any  of  these  companies  use  foreign  paper. — A.  Most  all 
of  them  claim  to. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  purchase  foreign  paper  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  do  not. 

Q.  Could  they  do  so  if  they  desired  to? — A.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  asked  to  obtain  it  and  have  been 
refused? — A.  I  do  not  know;  my  impression  is,  however,  that  they  could  not  buy 
the  particular  brands  of  foreign  paper  that  we  buv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  not  sell  them  to  them  yourself — your  com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

1  Supplied  by  Mr.  Habbell;  see  p.  192. 
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AN    IMMENSE   NUMBER  OF  CONCERNS   MANUFACn'URE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  give  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  of  photo- 
graphic materials  and  supplies  in  this  country  other  than  the  Eastman  Company? — 
A.  I  can  not  without  looking  it  up.  There  are  an  infinite  number  ot  concerns  man- 
ufac'turing  cameras  and  photographic  devices  and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  So  tiiat  if  people  are  willing  to  use  other  than  the  Eastman  goods  they  can  get 
a  complete  photographic  outfit  from  other  dealers? — A.  Yes. 

STRONGEST  COMPETITORS   IN   THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   PAPER   AND   OF  CAMERAK 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  who  the  strongest  competitor  is 
as  against  the  Aristo  and  the  Eastman  Company? — A.  In  the  matter  of  paper,  the 
Defender  Paper  Company,  of  Rochester,  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  largest  concerns  against  us;  and  in 
the  field  of  cameras  I  should  say  that  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company, 
of  Rochester,  is  the  largest  concern, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  these  concerns  combined  sell  as  many  goods  as 
you  do? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  supposed  to  be  much  the  largest  dealer  in  photographic  goods? — A. 
We  feel  that  we  are. 

DIVIDENDS  declared   BY   GENERAL   ARISTO  COMPANY — AMOUNT   OF   ITS  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  has  this  Aristo  Company  l)een  in  existence? — 
A.  Since  1899. 

Q.  Has  your  company  declared  any  dividend  since  its  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  shape  are  the  dividends — cash  or  stock,  or  part  cash  and  part  stock? — 
A.  Cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  dividend?— A.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company  is  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  and,  of  course,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  7  per  cent.  On  the  common  stock  they  have  paid  a  regular  dividend  of  2i 
Ser  cent  a  quarter,  making  10  per  cent  a  year.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have 
eclared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  So  that  they  have  a(»tually  paid  7  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  and  15  per  cent  on  the  common. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  state  the  amount  of  common  and  preferred 
stock? — A.  The  outstanding  common  stock  is  $2,400,000,  the  outstanding  preferred 
stock  is  $2,400,000,  there  being  $1(X),000  of  each  still  in  the  treasury  on  which  no 
dividends  are  paid. 

disposal  of  surplus   EARNINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL   ARISTO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  During  the  existence  of  this  General  Aristo  Company, 
have  any  of  the  surplus  earnings  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  other  plants,  or 
for  the  extension  of  the  present  plants? — A.  We  have  not  purchasea  any  other  plants 
since  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company.  We  have  enlarged  and  made 
a  good  many  improvements  in  our  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  wnat  per  cent  of  the  earnings  have  you  used  in 
these  improvements? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

NO   INCREASE   IN    PRICE  OF   ARISTO   PAPER  OR   OF   EASTMAN    PHOTOGRAPHIC   MATERIALS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  has 
there  been  any  advance  in  prices  of  any  of  the  papers  which  it  produces? — A.  On  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  some  brands,  but  in  no  instance  a  raise. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  prices  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  any 
of  their  photographic  materials  or  supplies? — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  not, 
and  I  think  there  have  been  reductions. 

ECONOMIES  EFFECTED   BY  ARISTO   COMPANY   IN   THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION — IMPROVEMENTS 

IN   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  marked  improvements  in  the  processes  of  production 
whereby  the  cost  of  production  has  been  diminishe<i? — A.  We  have  worked  what  we 
believe  are  considerable  economies  that  either  have  reduced  or  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  of  several  of  our  brands. 
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Q.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  e(»onoinie8  which  you  have  been  enabled  to 
make? — A.  We  have  been  able  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  f<ome  of  our  raw  mate- 
rials. The  cost  of  distribution,  marketing  our  goods,  has  l)een  considerably  reduce<l, 
although  I  think  that  the  number  of  traveling  men  on  the  road  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  the  individual  companies  had  belore  the  organizaticm  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  are  doing  a  much  laiyer  business? — A.  Yes;  and  the  cost 
has  been  reduced  because  the  marketing  has  l)een  concentrate<l  through  one  selling 
agent. 

Q-  Have  there  been  anj  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  since  the  oreani- 
zation  of  the  General  Ansto  Company? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  then*  haveTiet»n 
any  great  improvements.  I  think  we  have  improved  our  pnxlucts  all  along  the  line 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

THE     ARIBTO     COMPANY     HAS     INCREASED    THE     NUMBER     OK     ITS     TRAVELING     AGENTS — 

REASON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  generally  claimed  that  when  (combinations  are  formed 
the  number  of  traveling  men  is  diminished.  How,  therefore,  does  it  come  that  you 
have  increased  the  number  of  your  traveling  agents? — A.  We  do  not  believe  that  our 
business  to-day  can  succeed  with  any  fewer  men  in  the  field  than  it  could  before. 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  outside  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  because  your  monopoly  then  is  not  complete  that  you  require  these  extra 
agents? — A.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  complete  monopoly. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  per  cent? — A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  in  the  paper  trade 
we  have  a  large  per  cent — considerably  over  half. 

Q.  And  still  you  require  the  agents? — A.  We  do  not  believe  we  would  have  much 
trade  if  we  relinquished  our  efforts  in  the  field,  or  if  we  were  any  less  careful  in  the 
quality  of  our  products. 

THE   ARISTO   COMPANY   EMPLOYS   DEMONSTRATORS  TO   INCREASE   ITS  SALES. 

Q.  Are  those  agents  salesmen,  or  are  they  promoters? — A.  Those  employed  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company  are  e<lucators — what  we  call  demonstrators.  They  are  not 
in  the  field  to  sell  goods;  they  are  in  the  field  to  educate  photographers  in  the  proper 
use  of  our  goods. 

Q.  In  that  respect  you  differ  very  materially  from  manv  other  combinations? — 
A.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  to  an 
agent  or  dealer.  The  (leneral  Aristo  Company  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  keeping  demonstrators  in  the  field,  in  educating  photographers  in  the 
manipulation  of  their  goods,  also  in  advertising  the  goods;  and  it  is  nardl^  a  fair 
proposition  to  appoint  a  dealer  as  vour  agent  and  then  allow  him  to  handle  imitations 
or  parallels  to  your  gixnls  after  referring  this  vast  amount  of  trade  to  him. 

THE  COMPLAINT   AGAINST   EXCLUSIVE   CONTRcVCTS  WITH    DEALERS   NOT   VAUD, 

I  notice  in  Mr.  Carbntt's  statement  that  he  does  not  employ  traveling  men.  He 
does  nothing  to  create  a  demand  through  traveling  representatives.  He  makes  and 
secures  all  the  raw  materials  he  wants  for  the  manufacture  of  his  goods.  He  claims 
he  makes  better  goods  than  we  do  and  he  sells  them  at  a  lower  price  than  we  do,  and 
still  he  complains  that  he  can  not  sell  his  goods.  No  corporation  under  heaven  could 
meet  that  kind  of  competition,  if  the  facts  were  as  Mr.  Carbutt  stated.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  his  c<^mplaint  simply  on  account  of  the  exclusive 
character  of  your  arrangements  with  dealers? — A.  It  mav  be,  but  it  is  not  a  valid  one. 
If  we  are  selling  our  goods  to  one  drug  store  in  a  town,  t^iere  are  seven  or  eight  other 
drug  stores  that  he  can  sell  his  goods  to,  and  if  he  has  a  better  article  than  ours  and 
can  sell  it  for  less  money  than  we,  the  drug  store  that  he  goes  to  should  )ye  able  to 
undersell  and  take  the  trade  from  the  drug  store  that  we  sell  to.  We  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  drug  stores  and  booksellers  and  hardware  merchants  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  demand  of  the  photographic  trade  in  that  commu- 
nity where  there  are  seven  drug  stores  is  for  other  lines  of  Eastman  goods  which  the 
trade  must  have  because  they  are  superior  to  other  photographic  supplies,  and  the 
dealers  can  get  those  supplies  only  if  they  take  your  paper,  can  tne  other  paper 
make  headway  in  that  community? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  under  the 


1  Sec  pp.  173-182. 
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conditions  named  by  Mr.  Carbutt  If  Mr.  Carbutt  has  a  better  i)aper  than  oure,  at 
a  better  price  to  the  trade,  and  has  no  trouble  in  supplying  it,  and  is  not  handicapped 
in  any  way  in  securing  his  raw  materials,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Carbutt  should 
not  sell  his  goods  in  that  town. 

THK  QUBBTION   WHETHER  THE   DEALERS   ARE   PRACTICALLY    PROHIBITED   FROM   HANDUNO 

MR.    carbutt' S   PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Suppose  that  other  drug  stores  wished  to  handle  photographic 
supplies  generally,  and  wished  to  procure  a  sood  many  of  them  from  the  Ejostman 
Kodak  Company,  would  not  their  needs  in  that  respect  prevent  them  from  handling 
Mr.  Carbutt^s  papers,  since  the  Eastman  Company  makes  an  exclusive  contract?— A. 
Not  under  the  conditions  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carbutt. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Carbutt  supplied  photographic  supplies  and  materials  general!]^  as  well 
as  his  sensitized  paper,  it  might  be  tnat  some  dealer  would  prefer  to  trade  with  him, 
and  not  in  any  way  be  dependent  upon  the  Eastman  Company.  But  since  he 
produces  paper  only  and  dealers  feel  that  they  must  have  some  of  the  goods  of  the 
Eastman  Company,  does  not  the  exclusive  character  of  the  contract  of  the  Eastman 
Company  practically  prevent  that  dealer  or  any  dealer  from  handling  Mr.  Carbutt's 
goods? — A.  No;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  contract  that  prevents,  it  is  the  demand  for  the 
Eastman  Kodak  and  General  Aristo  Company's  goods  that  does  it 

CERTAIN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  CAN  ONLY  BE  OBTAINED    FROM  THE  EAfiTMAN  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  then  your  exclusive  way  of  manufacturing  one  particu- 
lar item  that  is  necessary  to  the  trade?  The  film  the  Eastman  Company  has  invented 
is  peculiar  to  that  company,  and  the  dealers  would  require  that? — A.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  policy  is  to  make  exclusive  a^ients  in  their 
line,  but  it  does  not  aim  to  prevent  any  other  manufacturer  from  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  there  is  an  ample  field  for  them  to  do  it.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whose 
goods  have  the  merits,  and  who  pushes  his  goo<l8  the  hardest. 

Q.  And  not  a  question  of  a  superior  article  in  one  line? — A.  Yes;  quality  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  the  Eastman  Company  has  a  peculiar  article  that  the  dealers  can  not  buy 
from  other  parties,  which  Ix? longs  exclusively  to  the  Eastman  Company? — A.  Yes; 
all  these  factories  make  products  that  are  a  little  different  from  anv  other  factory,  but 
it  depends  upon  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  article  w^hat  the  demand  will  be 
for  it,  and  if  the  demand  is  larger  for  one  article  the  dealer  must  handle  it,  and  if  it 
is  not  so  he  will  not. 

Q.  But  if  he  can  not  get  it  any  other  place  than  from  the  Eastman  he  has  to  buy 
all  his  supplies  there  in  order  to  get  that  one? — A.  Oh,  that  particular  supply  he 
does.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  does  not  say  to  a  dealer  ^'  You  must  buy  all 
your  supplies  of  us." 

EFFORTS  OF  CERTAIN   DEALERS  TO   HANDLE   BOTH    ARISTO   AND   INDEPENDENT  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  there  any  dealers  who  had  been  handling  the  paper 
of  the  opposition  companies  and  who  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  handlmg  of 
that  paper  and  to  deal  in  vour  paper  because  they  must  have  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  supplies?  In  the  city  of  Newark,  for  instance,  have  you  any  knowled^^e 
of  a  hrm  there  handling  the  paper  of  other  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing to  have  Eastman's  supplies,  and,  failing  to  get  those  supplies,  being  obliged  to 
relmquish  the  handling  of  other  paper  and  take  up  Elastman's? — A.  Some  few  dealers 
have  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  our  special  inducements  for  exclusive  handling  and 
at  the  same  time  handle  some  outside  line,  and  there  was  a  case  in  Newark  of  that 
kind.  A  party  wanted  to  get  all  the  benefits  and  full  discounts  from  us — all  the  com- 
pensation that  we  give  for  making  a  specialty  of  our  line — and  at  the  same  time  wanted 
to  handle  outside  lines.  So  he  divided  his  business.  He  moved  upstairs  onto  the 
next  floor  and  called  that  the  Smithmore  Art  Company  and  the  room  downstairs  the 
Smithmore  Photo  Company,  and  the  Smithmore  Photo  Companv  secured  all  the  bene- 
fits from  being  our  exclusive  agent,  and  the  Smithmore  Art  Company  upstairs  sold 
all  the  outside  paper  there  was.  We  have  stopped  two  or  three  performances  of 
that  kind,  and  I  remember  one  in  Newark  of  that  description.  ^ 

AGENTS   ARE   EMPLOYED   Tt)   SELL   GOODS    AND    DEMONSTRATE  THEIR   VALUE — NOT  TO   ACT 

AS  SPIES   ON    DEALERS. 

Q.  Do  you  have  agents  or  inspectors  going  about  the  country  to  learn  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  and  report  to  your  company? — A.  We  have  no  set  of  men  hired  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  inspection,  but  we  have  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 


iSee  cose  cited  by  Mr.  Dailey,  p.  184. 
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and  if  they  find  that  some  dealers  are  handling  other  paper  at  the  same  time  they  are 
accepting  extra  compensation  for  handling  ours  exclusively,  it  is  of  course  their  duty 
to  report  However,  that  is  not  what  our  representatives  are  hired  to  do.  They  are 
hired  to  educate  the  people  in  the  use  of  our  goods  and  to  sell  our  goods. 

THX  VALUE  OF  8SCRBT   PROCBB8B8  AS  CX>MPARBI)   WITH    PATENTS. 

Q.  Why  do  vou  not  seek  patents  for  your  processes  of  manufacture?  Jb  it  because 
you  can  control  them  for  a  longer  period  by  Keeping  the  processes  secret  and  not  ^t- 
ting  patents? — A.  In  the  main,  yes.  There  are  so  manv  thingH  about  a  chemical 
formula  that  secrecy  rather  than  the  Patent  Office  is  relied  upon  by  i>aper  and  chem- 
ical manu&cturers. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  rely  upon  your  workmen  to  keep  trade  secrets? — A.  To  some 
extent,  yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  any  one  man  know  the  whole  of  your  secret  processed — 
A.  Our  managers  usually  do,  ana  also  their  understudies;  but  generally  m  the  facto- 
ries each  man  knows  about  his  own  department  and  knows  very  little  about  the  other 
departments. 

QUALITIBB  OF  PAPER  MADE  PRIOB  TO  AND  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ARIOTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  these  constituent  companies  were  brought  in  were 
they  manu^turing  and  offering  to  the  trade  different  qualities  of  paper  at  different 
prices? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  lists  of  all  were  at  that  time,  but  there  has 
been  no  raise  in  any  of  the  lines  since  the  formation  of  the  general  company. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  supply  the  trade  with  the  different  qualities  of  paper  used 
before  the  merge ff — A.  Yes. 

PRICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  SINCE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARISTO  COMPANY. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  brought  all  the  qualities  or  all  theprices  up  to  one  level  after 
the  formation  of  the  General  Aristo  Company? — A.  No.  Tnere  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  photographic  paper  now;  one  factory  makes  one  kind  and  another 
another.  Of  the  printing-out  papers  there  are  two  kinds — gelatin  and  collodion. 
The  American  Aristotype  Company  makes  collodion  paper,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  makes  gelatin  paper.  Now,  there  are  abo  what  they  call  developing 
papers— bromide  papers,  and  the  gaslightpapers— which  are  largely  used  by  commer- 
cial men  and  amateur  photographers.  Then  there  is  platinum  paper.  And  these 
different  foctories  make  different  kinds  of  paper. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  raising  of  prices  to  the  consumer  on  these  different  quali- 
ties of  papers  as  a  result  of  this  consolidation? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a  lowering  of  the  general  average  prices  on  gelatin  paper  below  that  in  vogue 
before  the  organization  of  the  GenerS  Aristo  Company.  The  collodion  paper  is  just 
the  same  as  it  was,  and  practically  as  it  has  b^n  jtor  twelve  years,  and  on  platinum 
paper  there  has  been  20  per  cent  reduction. 

RELATIONS  WITH   EMPLOYEES — HOURS  OF  LABOR — LUNCHES — LIBRARY. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  average  increase  of  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  different  companies,  or  in  the  employ  of  the  Aristo  Company? — A.  No.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  (from  ten  to  nine)  at  our 
Rochester  factory,  with  no  reduction  in  pay. 

Then  the  Kodak  Company  is  doing  a  great  many  other  things  for  its  employees. 
They  have  put  in  dining  rooms  for  their  women  and  men,  and  serve  a  lunch  to  the 
women  for  10  cents — much  below  cost    They  have  a  library  for  them  and  they  are 

Sermitted  to  take  books  home  at  night,  and  in  Rochester  they  have  done  a  great 
eal  for  their  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  has  been  done  since  the  formation  of  the  General 
Aristo  Oompany? — ^A.  Yes. 

NUMBER   AND  SEX   OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  How  many  employees  have  you? — A.  That  I  could  not 
tell  onhand.i 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  them  men  or  women? — A.  Well,  they  are  divided.  We 
haye  both. 


1  Witness  later  stated  the  number  of  employees  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  to  be  about  400. 
The  number  varies  slightly  from  week  itj  week.  On  June  1  it  was  not  quite  400;  on  July  6,  a  trifle 
above  thai  number. 
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WORK    DONB   BY   FEMALE   EMPLOYEES   IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   PAPER. 

Q.  Do  women  do  the  same  work  that  men  do? — A.  No.  The  women  in  the  paper 
business  are  used  mostly  for  sorting  paper.  Their  hand  is  more  delicate  for  that 
work.  They  have  to  wear  a  kid  glove  in  sorting  paper,  so  that  the  moisture  of  their 
hands  will  not  injure  the  paper.  We  find  that  they  are  very  much  better  at  sorting 
than  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  instances  where  women  do  the  same  work  that  men  do  in  your 
business? — A.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  There  are  no  women  doing  any 
work  that  the  men  ever  did  in  our  factory. 

Q.  Do  they  in  any  department  of  your  business? — A.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is 
the  only  department  of  which  I  have  know^ledge. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether,  if  thev  were  doins  the  same  work,  they  received 
equal  compensation  with  the  men? — A.  They  probably  would. 

NO    STEPS  TAKEN   TOWARD    CONSOLIDATING    GENERAL    ARISTO   AND    EASTMAN    COMPANIES. 

Q.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  General  Aristo 
Ck)mpany  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  CJompany? — A.  No;  there  have  been  no  steps 
taken  toward  consolidation.  Everybody  hopes  they  will  be  consolidated  some  time, 
however,  as  they  properly  belong  together. 

OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES,    AS  WELL  AS   PAPER,    ARE   MADE  BY   CARBIJTT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  Mr.  Carbutt  manufacture  paper  only? — A.  He 
also  manufactures  plates  and  a  great  number  of  things  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  manufactures.  The  paper  he  has  taken  up  only  recently— I  think  since 
the  oipinization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company — so  we  could  not  posssibly  have 
robbed  Mr.  Carbutt  of  his  market. 

Q.  If  there  are  7  drug  stores  in  a  town  and  1  has  the  contract  to  sell  your  goods, 
including,  of  course,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  goods,  and  another  drug  store 
has  the  sale  of  the  Carbutt  goods,  could  I,  a  consumer,  go  to  the  Carbutt  store  and 
buy  such  supplies  as  I  wished,  and  then  to  the  drug  store  that  handles  your  com- 
pany's goods  and  buy  the  balance  of  my  supplies? — ^A.  Yes. 

CHARGE  THAT  THE   EASTMAN   COMPANY  CONTROLS   MARKET  BY  CONTROLLING    DEALBR8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  your  statement 
as  to  the  charges  made  in  Philadelphia  or  any  other  facts  that  you  tnink  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  commission. — A.  The  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  of  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  handicapped  in  the 
supply  of  necessary  raw  materials,  that  they  produced  better  goods  than  we  did,  and 
that  they  could  sell  them  to  the  trade  at  less  than  we  could;  and  they  gave  the 
impression  that  they  could  not  have  a  market  on  account  of  our  control  of  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States.  That  I  wish  to  correct.  I  have  already  explained  in 
my  testimony  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  line  of  photographic  deal- 
ers; there  are  very  few  of  them.  The  dry  goods  merchants  throughout  the  country, 
the  drug,  the  hardware,  and  the  stationery  trade— any  number  of  lines  of  trade — 
handle  photographic  materials,  so  that  the  United  States  is  wide  open  to  the  manu- 
facturers. .  As  I  say,  if  we  take  1  drug  store  in  the  town,  there  are  7  others  that 
they  can  go  to  with  their  articles;  they  are  not  barred  from  the  public  at  all,  and  if 
a  dealer  accepts  our  line  of  goods  on  our  terms,  it  is  simply  optional  with  him  and  it 
is  because  he  finds  there  is  more  demand  for  our  goods  than  there  is  for  theirs. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  w^e  have  any  monopoly  of  raw  stock  that  oppresses 
them,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  handicap  them  in  any  other  way,  as  I 
note  from  their  testimony. 

infringements   ON   THE    ARISTO   COMPANY*8  TRADE-MARKS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  your  competitors  are  constantly  trying  to 
deceive  the  public  by  inventing  names  for  their  goods  that  are  somewhat  similar 
to  vours? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  several  such  instances;  Mr.  Carbutt  was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  that  he  used? — A.  It  was  more  a  similarity  of  the  mark 
than  of  sound.  Our  Velox  trade-mark  has  a  peculiar  formation.  He  put  out  a  brand 
of  paper  called  **  Vivax,"  commencing  with  a  "  v"  and  ending  with  an  **x,**  and  in 
form  very  similar  to  our  Velox,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  him  under  our  legal 
rights  for  infringing  a  trade-mark. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philliph.  )  Did  the  court  rule  that  he  was  infringing  your  trade-mark? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  got  that  far;  I  think  thev  withdrew  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  the  name  of  the  United  States  Aristotype  Company 
an  adaptation  of  the  name  General  Aristotype  Company,  or  Ameriiran  Aristotype 
Company? — A.  The  name  United  States  Aristotype  Oompanv  was  adopted  after  the 
formation  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company  and  before  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany. Aristo  is  a  trade-mark  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  dating  back  12 
years,  before  there  were  any  sensitized  papers  manu^tured. 

Q.  Was  the  adoption  of  the  name  "United  States  Aristotype"  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  We  have  never  taken  any 
exceptions  to  that 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  fO,  1900. 

TESTIMOFf  OF  ME.  FEED.  0.  ELLIOTT, 

Paint  manufacturer  and  glass  dealer,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding^  At  that  time  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Elliott  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupation.— 
A.  Fred.  G.  Elliott;  322  Race  Street,  business  address;  manager  for  John  Lucas  &  Co. 

Q.  What  is  the  business? — A.  Manufacturers  of  paints  ana  varnishes;  dealers  and 
importers  of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club? — A.  No;  I  am  simply  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  a  sense,  represent  them  at  this  hearing? — A.  Mr.  French,  I  think, 
is  disabled,  or  he  perhaps  would  answer  for  us.  He  has  a  very  bad  cold  to-day,  I 
think. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  present  such  facts 
and  contentions  as  you  may  wish  to  present. 

A.  (Producing  paper.)  I  would  beg  your  pardon  for  presenting  this  in  this  form, 
although  perhaps  it  might  be  better  really  to  have  it  in  this  shape,  and  I  will  read 
this  if  it  is  your  pleasure.     (Reading:) 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   PKOTBCTIVE  TARIFF. 

We  represent  the  executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  that  body 
having  had  repeatedly  brought  to  its  attention  at  various  times  the  subject  of  the 
encroachment  of  organizations  or  combinations  of  capital  such  as  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  as  injurious,  and  concerning  which  he 
urged  legislation  where  they  came  within  Federal  jurisdiction. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  reflect  upon  the  growth 
of  such  organizations  which  by  combining  have  been  able  to  reduce  expenses  of  pro- 
duction and  lower  the  cost  of  manufactures  to  the  consumer.  We  know  of  no  logic  or 
reason  (outside  of  such  as  may  be  tenned  purely  sociological)  for  controlling  the 
ambition  of  men  to  increase  their  business,  provided  the  means  used  are  purely  Te^t- 
imate.  Were  it  simplv  a  question  of  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest,'  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  stand  aside  and  let  others  more  favorablv  situated  step  into  the  place  which 
we  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain.  We,  however,  have  a  real  grievance 
through  the  operation  of  an  alleged  protective  tariff  (the  stability  of  whicn,  unlike 
one  of  the  preceding  witnesses,  we  have  too  great  cause  to  regret)",  and  we,  as  a  club 
composed  of  paint  manufacturers  and  glass  dealers,  are  compelled  to  protest  as  per 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

**  Philadelphia,  December  5, 1900. 

**  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  held  December  5, 1900,  the 
executive  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Howard  B.  French,  in  view  of  recent 
developments,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Whereas  the  levying  of  protective  duties  is  intended  to  produce  a  revenue,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  home  industries,  and  to  protect  American  manufactur- 
ers and  workmen  from  destnictive  foreign  competition;  and 

**  Whereas  prohibitory  duties  not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue  but  in  many  cases 
enable  the  beneficiaries  of  them  to  take  undue  advantage  of  consumers  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  protective  duties  rests; 
and 

"  Whereas  the  development  of  American  industry  in  many  lines  and  the  consoli- 
dation and  combination  of  producers  has  rendered  existing  duties  on  the  one  hand 
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exceflsive,  and  on  the  other  has  left  the  consumer  without  the  benefit  of  competition 
as  a  factor  regulating  prices;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  American  commerce  in  foreipi  markets  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  may  he  attained  by  reasonable  moderation  in  the  duties  upon 
raw  materials,  which  are  shown  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  both  of  revenue 
and  nrotection:  Therefore  be  it 

"Acso/red,  That  the  Paint  Club  of  Philadelphia  communicate  with  the  National 
Paint,  Oil,  and  V^ami^h  Association,  requesting  the  president  of  that  organization  to 
send  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  several  paint  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
suggesting  that  their  secretaries  make  inquiry  r^^rding  tariff  ineqiudities  and  abuses, 
and  by  correspondence,  petition,  and  assistance  of  other  commercial  organizations, 
endeavor  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  more  equitable  lines." 

THE  TARIFF  ON    PLATE   GLASS.  BKPBCIALLY   OBJECTIONABLE. 

The  tariff  to  which  we  particularly  refer  is  that  on  plate  glass,  which  has  practi- 
cally proven  prohibitive.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  justifiable,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  this  now  very  necessary  article  to  this  country,  (o  make  the  duty 
so  out  of  proportion  to  many  other  lines  of  manufac^ture,  and  it  also  may  have  been 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  those  who  had  become  established  in  the  business 
when  the  foreign  product  was  excluded  to  go  a  step  further,  and  by  combination  of 
factories,  the  closing  of  some  and  reducing  the  output  of  others,  to  advance  the  price, 
as  it  is  alleged,  from  125  to  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plates.  While 
we  do  not  appear  before  you  as  opponents  of  protective  duties  per  «e,  we  oppose  the 
abuse  arising  from  the  duties  when,  after  an  industry  has  been  established,  advan- 
tage is  taken  to  monopolize  the  production  and  distribution,  rendering  those  same 
industries  open  to  the  growing  objection  that  they  are  specially  favored.  To  again 
quote  from  the  President's  message  on  the  subject  of  taxation:  'That  re<iuction 
snould  be  secured  by  the  remission  of  those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown  to  l)e 
most  burdensome  to  the  people.'  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
there  has  been  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  markets  or  raw  materials,  or  con- 
tainers for  this  article,  that  would  justify  the  increased  price.  If  it  was  a  question  of 
increased  remuneration  to  the  laborer  or  skilled  mechanic,  we  might,  as  protec;tion- 
ists  on  principle,  be  reconciled  to  part  of  the  enormous  increase;  what  might  be 
described  as  skilled  labor  in  the  'manufacture  or  blowing'  of  sheet  glass  is  not  to 
any  extent  necessary  in  the  production  of  plate,  outside  of  perhaps  a  few  foremen. 
In  the  case  of  sheet  glass  the  American  workman  or  skilled  mechanic  does  have  an 
unusual  protection,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  box  of  foreign  sheet  glars 
on  board  ship  at  the  home  port  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  blowing  the  same  quan- 
tity of  glass  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  cost  of  material,  box- 
ing, an<l  profit  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  here. 


CONTROL   EXERCISED   BY   THE   PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

The  produi!tion  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  feet 
annually,  and  in  round  figures  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  supposed  to 
control  about  80  per  cent  of  this  amount.  Outside  factories  are,  of  course,  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  conditions  which  the  superior  organization  of  this  company 
admits  of  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

We  submit  a  schedule  showing  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  a  light  of  glass  of  a  cer- 
tain size  in  Antwerp,  the  amount  of  freight  on  the  same,  and  the  duty.  The  net 
result  is  that  polished  plate  can  be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  extreme  selling  price  of  the  plate  glass  trust  to-day. 

SchedtUesfiowing  cost  of  importing  plate  glass  from  Antwerp  to  Philadelphia  December  8, 1900, 
STOCK  SHEETS  POLISHED  PLATE. 


Cost  per 

square 

foot 

Total  cost 

Size. 

Freight. 

Duty. 

at  Phila- 

f.o.b. 

delphia. 

Antwerp. 

Cents. 

Feet. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

Cent*. 

Ito     6 

16* 

8 

26 

6to     7 

164 

22* 

40r 

7  to   10 

19J 

22* 

43* 
56 

10  to   12 

191 

35 

12  to  25 

23 

35 

59 

25to  50 

251 

35 

62; 

50  to  100 

27* 

35 

64 
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Schedule  sfiowing  cost  of  importing  plate  glass  from  Aidwerp  to  PhiladelphUi,  December  *, 

1900— C<int\mied. 

CUT  SIZE  PRICE  OF  POLISHED  PLATE. 


Size. 


Cost  per 

square 

foot 

f.o.b. 

Antwerp. 


Freight. 


Feet. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
19 
20 
25 


16i 
18 
194 
20l 
22i 
22* 
231 
24f 
26i 
27 

29} 


I 


On/*. 
U 
14 
U 
U 
14 
•  It 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


Total  c««t 

Duty. 

at  Phila- 

delphia. 

(Tentg. 

Onts. 

8 

261 

8 

274 

10 

30i 

10 

311 

10 

33 

224 

464 

224 

48 

224 

49 

85 

63 

35 

65 

35 

65 

35 

661 

35 

67 

35 

69 

Net  rc^rutt.— Polished  plate  can  be  imported  in  cut  sizes  from  io  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
extreme  selling  price  oi  the  Plat«  Glass  Trust  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  shown  by  this  sc^hedule,  so  powerfully  monopolistic  has 
this  company  become  as  to  feel  warranted  in  issuing  letters  or  mandates  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  follow^ing  extract  from  the  North  American,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  December  11,  1900: 

"Among  the  firms  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  trust's  tyranny  are  John  Lucas 
A  Ck>.,  Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  William  Waterall  &  Co.,  S.'H.  French  &  Co.,  Har- 
rison Brothers  &  Co.,  incorporated,  and  H.  E.  <&  D.  G.  Yamall,  besides  many 
others.  Their  capital  aggrej^tes  millions.  They  have  built  up  by  years  of  effort  a 
trade  which  is  one  of  the  moat  important  in  the  country.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  powerful,  and  hitherto  have  considered  themselves  independent. 

**How  far  they  were  mistaken  can  be  gathered  from  three  recent  letters  issued  by 
the  trust.  The  first,  dated  August  27,  tells  the  dealers  they  have  permission  to 
import  a  limited  quantity  of  plate  glass,  under  10  square  feet  in  size.  *If,'  says  the 
letter,  *you  think  it  is  to  your  interest  to  place  an  order  for  glass  imder  10  square 
feet  abroad,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the  manufacturer  stipulating  that  a  copy  of 
the  order  be  sent  to  this  company.* 

"The  second  and  third  letters  require  no  explanation.     One  is  as  follows: 

**  *  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Octolter  S7,  190O, 

"  'Gentlemen:  We  have  just  been  advised  by  our  general  oflSce  that  any  permis- 
sion that  has  been  given  to  the  jobbers  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  import  plate 
glass  must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  we  hereby  beg  to  notify  you  to  this  effect. 

"  *  We  will  ask  you  to  send  to  this  office  at  once  a  memorandum  of  any  foreign  glass 
that  you  may  have  ordered  which  you  have  not  received.  Please  include  in  this 
memorandum  that  which  may  already  be  on  the  water  as  well  as  the  portion  that 
has  not  yet  been  shipped  from  abroad.  Kindly  give  this  matter  your  prompt  atten- 
tion and  oblige. 

"  'Yours,  truly, 

"  'Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.' 

"The  other  letter,  which  is  also  signed  'Pittsburg  Glass  Company,'  reads: 

"  'Philadelphia  Pa.,  November  SO,  1900, 

"  *  Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and  "A"  jobbers  of  plate  glass 
in  Pittsbui^  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  no  "A"  or  "B"  buyers  would 
be  permitted  to  import  plate  glass  or  to  purchase  plate  glass  that  had  l>eeh  imported 
into  this  country.  The  manufacturers  will  expect  all  the  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  to 
conform  strictly  to  this  resolution.* 

'*  When  the  paint  manufacturers  and  plate-glass  dealers  call  these  letters  not  only 
tyrannical,  but  insolent,  it  is  not  likely  tnat  there  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Nor  will  it  be  considered  strange  that  they  found  it  somewhat  irksome  to  withhold 
their  protest  until  after  election,  out  of  regard  for  B«publican  success." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  explain  the  difference  between  "A"  buyers  and  "B  " 
buyers. — A.  I  have  brought  with  me  Mr.  Mayer,  of  our  house,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
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flate-^laaR  department.  He  could  answer  that  queBtion,  perhape,  more  fully  than 
can.  Only  I  will  give  you  this:  I  think  "A"  buyers  are  what  are  termed  sheet 
buyers.  They  buy  what  are  called  stock  sheets  and  then  cut  them  up  themselves, 
and  of  course  are  given  a  lower  price  than  the  person  who  would  buv  what  are  csdled 
stock  sizes,  such  as  you  see  in  these  windows.  Sheet  sizes  are  large  sheets  which  may 
be  found  profitable  for  the  house  buying  them  to  cut  up  in  certain  sizes.  The  wastage 
in  plate  glass  is  very  considerable  and  makes  a  heavy  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  the  letter  of  October  27,  1900,  addressed  to  their 
agents  or  to  the  general  trade? — A.  Addressed  to  the  "B"  buyers,  I  presume. 

Q.  Buyers  on  their  books  and  dealing  with  other  customers? — ^A.  They  may  come 
in  competition  with  each  other;  yes. 

Q.  Their  circulars  might  include  a  great  many  other  than  ''B"  buyers  who  are 
not  immediate  customers.  In  other  words,  is  this  a  general  circular? — A.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral circular.  I  guess  Mr.  Mayer  can  explain  to  you.  There  are  buyers  outside  of 
**  B"  buyers.    The  *'  B  "  buyers  are  those  who  buy  in  stock  sizes  only. 

Q.  This,  then,  is  a  notification  to  all  customers^ — A.  All  **B"  buyers. 

Q.  Intending  purchasers  or  those  who  are  already  customers? — ^A.  No;  only  the 
**B"  buyers  on  their  books.  They  were  given  permission  to  import  some  *'B** 
glass.    The  permission  was  withdrawn  by  the  letter  of  November  30,  1900. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  So  that  even  if  disposed  to  attempt  importation  the  way  is 
blocked  by  this  overpowering  influence  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate-Glass  Company.  The 
infectious  effect  of  this  actual  control  of  the  situation  is  also  manifested  in  the 
action  of  the  plate-glass  insurance  companies,  some  of  whom  it  is  alleged  have  but 
recently  issu^  notice  advancing  the  insurance  rates  on  plate  glass  on  an  average  of 
fully  50  per  cent,  based,  as  they  claim,  on  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  plate. 

But  if  the  above  was  not  sufficient,  recent  developments  would  indicate  that  an 
allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  report  made  before  the  national  convention  of  the  oil, 
paint,  and  varnish  mdustries  was  about  to  be  realized. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  report  on  the  tariff  made  at  Point  Comfort  in  Novem- 
ber last: 

'* Again  laying  aside  the  question  of  individual  preferences  as  to  the  policy  of  tariff 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  your  committee  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  abnormal  duties  (predicated  upon  the  necessity  of  increased  compensa- 
tion to  the  laborer),  but  taken  advantage  of  by  reason  of  the  enormous  returns 
thereby  possible  to  one  line  of  manufactures,  enabling  the  unreasonably  protected 
corporation  or  others  to  force  the  sale  by  cutting  the  prices  of  products  m  which 
they  may  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  interesteci,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others 
whose  sole  dependence  may  be  upon  the  manufactured  lines  subjected  to  the  cut- 
ting process,  and  endangering  the  principle  of  encouraging  home  manufactures  by  a 
reasonable  protection  against  foreign  competition." 

(Before  the  reading  of  that  report  we  expressed  a  thought  that  matters  were  about 
to  develop  which  would  affect  the  paint  industry. ) 

The  opportunity  afforded  through  the  protective  duties  and  the  restrictions 
which  they  admit'  of,  amounting  to  a  practical  prohibition,  also  affords,  through  the 
additional  profit  obtained,  the  opportunity  to  virtually  force  dealers  and  consumers  to 
purchase  or  handle  the  other  products  which  these  (combinations  may  take  a  fancy 
to.  Instances  are  not  wanting,  it  in  allied,  where  persons  have  been  approached 
with  offers  of  special  favors  or  agencies  for  the  highly  protected  product  if  they  would 
also  stock  or  use  the  side  lines  which  the  profit  on  the  over-protected  product  enabled 
the  combinations  to  offer. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  the  ridiculousness  of  any  attempt  to  compete  from  this  country 
by  any  one  save  the  Plate-Glass  Company  is  all  too  manifest,  if,  as  we  show,  glass  can 
be  bought  at  an  average  of  50  per  cent  below  the  figures  prevailing  in  this  country, 
and  we  know  of  no  sorer  subject,  to  the  American  consumer  at  least,  than  to  find  that 
he  is  paying  by  reason  of  this  adverse  legislation  a  tax  on  his  necessities  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  same  goods  being  sold  abroad  at  half  the  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay. 

THE  TARIFF   AS    AFFECTING    THE   FAINT  TRADE. 

In  the  paint  line  similar  conditions  prevail  as  to  foreign  trade  in  the  leading  items, 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  owing  to  the  price  usually  prevailing  in  this  country 
(linseed  oil  is  an  exception  this  year,  the  foreign  price  being  close  to  the  domestic 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crops  in  India  and  other  countries),  the  differ- 
ence may  be  roughly  estimated  as  about  33i  per  cent  against  us,  considerably  more 
than  the  profit  the  goods  yield  the  manufacturer  by  sales  in  this  country.  Pig  lea<l, 
from  which  the  carbonate  or  white  lead  of  commence  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
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21  centj4.  The  price  in  England  to-da}^  is,  say,  £16  28.  6(1.  per  ton,  which  equals  3ii 
rents  to  3i  cents  per  pound.  The  price  in  New  York  to-day  of  domestic  lead  is 
4.37i  cents  per  pound. 

Flaxseed,  from  which  the  linseed  oil  is  made,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  of  56  pounds,  the  oil  to  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  {gallon.  The  price  in  England 
to-day  for  linseed  oil  is  Sis.  6d.  per  hundredweight,  equal  to,  say,  51 }  cents  per  gallon. 
The  American  linseed  oil  could  be  bought  now,  owing  to  the  conditions  mentioned, 
at  about  the  same  price.  Usually  the  difference  averages  from  10  to  20  cents  less 
abroad  than  here. 

PLEA    FOB   A    REDUCTION    IN   TARIFF   DUTIES. 

From  the  above  facts,  which  we  feel  can  not  be  successfully  controverted,  we  are 
justified  in  asking  for  a  modification  of  duties  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  this  year.  There  may  be  causes 
existing  in  some  trades  that  may  still  demand  what  in  a  few  years  may  easily 
prove  to  l)e  unnecessarily  high  duties.  As  a  basis  we  might  suggest  what  has  been 
stated  l)efore,  viz,  sufficient  prote<*tion  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  charges  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  plus,  say,  5  or  even  10  per  cent  to 
cover  other  contingencies  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  remuneration  to  labor.  The 
present  conditions  of  trade  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
outsi<le  competition.  Interest  is  as  low  here  as  abroad,  or  loans  would  not  lie  placed 
in  this  country.  In  coal  we  certainly  hold  the  key  to  the  position.  Workmanship 
and  the  amount  turned  out  per  capita  are  certainly  superior  in  this  country  to  the 
conditions  abroad.  As  we  take  our  place  among  the  controlling  powers  of  the  world 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  we  certainly  are  now  able  to  also  assert  our  commercial 
supremacy  when  relieve<l  of  the  shackles  that  have  bound  us  to  what  are  now  in  a 
measure  traditions. 

Q.  Your  argument,  as  presented,  seems  to  be  all  to  the  advantage,  as  vou  say 
there,  of  the  consuiqer.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  changes  made  in  the  tarin 
to  bring  in  cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer.  Has  it  l)een  your  experience  in  handling 
foreign  goods  that  your  commissions  are  better  than  on  domestic  goods? — A.  Usually 
less. 

Q.  What  is  the  remarkable  condition  that  would  call  for  that  Philanthropy  on  the 
j)art  of  those  people  who  desire  the  tariff  changed,  or  what? — A.  Well,  in  the  par- 
ticular line  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  goods  are  generally  sold  on  closer  time.  I 
am  speaking  more  particularly  of  paints.  Mr.  Mayer  will  talk  more  particularly  on 
glass  if  you  wish  to  call  him.  As  I  understand  it,  the  profits  on  glass  are  not  in  any 
cases  higher  than  they  would  be  on  American  goods. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  paints,  is  your  tariff  sufficient  for  your  trade? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
quite  sufficient,  and  is  a  very  moderate  tariff,  as  you  notice. 

Q.  Has  it  built  up  the  paint  trade  of  the  United  States? — A.  Not  particularly.  I 
do  not  think  it  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  paint  trade  in  this  country,  I  think, 
is  in  advance  of  what  it  is  on  the  other  side  in  many  respects. 

Q.  That  is  in  growth,  in  development? — A.  In  development;  and  we  lead  in  a  great 
many  things. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  paint  trade  in  this  country? — A. 
Simply  the  demand,  jrou  might  say.  That  is,  the  aemand  has  been  greater  in  this 
country  for  paint,  owing  to  the  houses  being  in  a  measure  frame,  and  also  to  the 
fac!t  that  this  countr^r  has  the  money  to  pay  for  paint. 

Q.  Has  not  the  paint  trade  had  aaequate  protection  since  the  placing  of  the  Morrill 
tariff? — A.  Yes.  We  are  not  complaining  about  the  \mni  trade  at  all,  other  than  in 
its  relation  to  foreign  trade.  There  we  are  hampered  by  reason  of  the  two  main  arti- 
cles, linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  two  articles  we  nave  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  than 
we  really  should.  We  should  have  a  lower  basis  on  those  goodn  in  order  to  increase 
our  export  trade.     We  will  never  be  able  to  do  much  export  trade  on  thi^se  articles. 

Q.  You  make  no  complaint  against  any  combination  in  the  paint  trade  at  all,  simply 
in  the  glass  trade? — A.  Not  specifically.  We  point  out  for  notice  two  items;  there  is 
a  combination  in  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 

Q.  Do  you  not  go  into  the  agricultural  schedules  when  you  take  up  the  oil  mat- 
ter?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  farmers'  question  entirely? — A.  It  is  a  farmers'  question. 

Q.  Have  you  had,  in  Washington,  lobbies  for  all  kinds  of  paints? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  a  committee  there  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee? — 
A.  There  were  committees  when  there  was  a  question  of  dry  colors. 

(.1,  Did  you  not  have  a  committee  or  organization  there  at  the  formation  of  the 
McKinley  tariff? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  done  at  that  time  to  change 
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the  bill  as  rex^rted.  In  fact,  nearly  every  bill  that  has  been  reported  m  regard  to 
paints,  colors,  etc.,  has  met  the  approval  of  the  tra<le.  The  duties  have  been  very 
moderate,  mostly  averaging  about  25  per  cent,  rarely  over  25  per  cent,  or  something 
near  that  amount,  except  on  the  two  items  of  oil  and  lead. 

Q.  Have  yon  considered,  in  this  matter  of  protection,  where  you  in  your  paper  say 
there  is  overproteetion,  that  while  you  might  seek  the  advantage  of  your  own  trade 
and  the  consumer,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  another  part  of  the  trade? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  that  that  could  be  alleged,  that  is,  with  reference  to  paints. 

Q.  So  in  the  paint  matter  you  have  really  no  comnlaint  to  make  at  all.  It  is  juxt 
simply  the  general  affirmation  that  you  make  as  to  the  possible  modifications  of  the 
tarin  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  consumeir — A.  Advantageous  to  the 
American  exporter  and  consumer. 

Q.  And  also  advantageous  to  the  distributer  or  commissioner? — ^A.  Certainly,  the 
cost  would  be  less  and  the  prices  would  be  less  to  the  consumer.  That  relates  only 
specificallv  to  linseed  oil  ana  white  lead. 

Q.  Don'^t  you  think  there  are  too  many  manufacturers  of  paints — of  the  raw  prod- 
uct and  the  manufactured  product? — ^A.  The  existing  paint  factories  can  turn  out  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Q.  And  a  gcKxi  deal  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  gives  the  consumer,  of  course,  ultinmtely  advantage  from  the  overpro- 
duction?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  lessens  your  opportunities? — A.  The  competition  is  very  severe. 

Q.  So  you  don't  ask  for  change  in  your  tariff  on  paints  to  admit  foreign  paints? — 
A.  No. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  THB  TBADB  OPPERKD  BY  THB  PITTBBUBO   PLATB  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Can  you  eive  any  information  upon  the  point  whether 
there  is  a  consideration  for  the  "B'*  ouyers  by  means  of  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  assumes  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  make 
sale^ — A.  That  is  a  very  munificent  one — 5  per  cent,  payable  at  tlie  end  of  the  year, 
if  vou  l)ehave  yourself. 

Q.  And  in  consideration  of  that  they  agree  to  sell  or  handle  only  the  products  of 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  You  are  supposed  to  confine  yourself  to 
their  products,  as  you  see  by  the  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  printed  or  written  contracts  of  that  kind  are  issued  by  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  verbal — nothing  signed. 

Q.  Were  contracts  of  that  nature  offered  to  the  firm  that  you  represent?— A.  I  do 
not  know.    I  am  not  advised  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  know  if  such  had  happened? — A.  I  likely  would,  but 
I  would  rather  refer  that  matter  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

RELATIONS   EXISTING   AMONG   THB  VARIOUS   PAINT  MANUFACTURERS   AND   DEALERS. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  combination  among  paint  manufacturers  and  dealers? — A.  No; 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  association  by  which  there  is  a  mutual  understanding? — A.  Associations, 
not  for  the  control  of  prices. 

Q.  No  understanding  at  all  by  which  harmony  of  action  is  reached? — A.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  can't  harmonize,  because  their  products  are  all  different. 
There  is  no  oasis  on  which  we  could  r^ulate.  There  is  a  sentiment  some  have  tried 
to  create  that  it  would  be  well,  for  instance,  to  charge  $1.25  a  gallon  for  paint,  which 
wouldpay  the  manufacturer  not  over  20  per  cent  profit. 

Q.  Tne  custom  of  your  trade  is  such  that  the  right  to  handle  plate  glass  is  a  portion 
of  your  business? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  answer  that  exactly. 

Q.  Does  it  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  pidnt  and  oil  business' to  have  the  right 
to  handle  plate  glass? — A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  custom  of  the  trade  is  such  that  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  important 
to  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

THE  QUESTION   OF   WAGES. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  an  analysis  of  the  wace  question  in  connection  with  the 
paint  trade? — ^A.  I  have  not  in  connection  with  the  paint  trade.  As  far  as  the  house 
with  which  I  am  connected,  we  are  paying  the  same  wages  we  paid  in  1892,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  good  year,  or  good  period.    We  have  made  no  reduction. 
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Q.  Waa  there  any  reduction  in  the  period  from  1893  to  1897? — ^A.  Not  in  our  own 
experience;  we  have  kept  the  same  scale. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  was  there  in  the  general  trade? — A .  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been. 

Q.  Then  the  rate  of  wages  has  remained  uniform  from  1892  down  to  the  present 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid  by  your 
firm  and  wages  in  similar  trades  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Only  through  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  which  I  have  read,  which  show  a  difference  of  about  a  third. 

Q.  That  is,  the  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  one-third  more  than  in  the 
old  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  reduced  to  a  percentage  can  you  tell  offhand  what  it  would  be? — ^A.  It 
would  be  about  33J  per  cent. 

Q.  And  your  tariff  is  about  25  per  cent? — A.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  finished  product  is  labor? — A.  It  would  be  a  little  diflS- 
cult  to  arrive  at  that  on  account  of  the  different  articles;  some  are  high  priced,  you 
know,  and  some  on  the  average.  It  is  hardly  in  my  province.  1  am  not  on  the 
manufacturing  end;  I  am  on  the  managing  end. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  if  your  men  are  employed  by  piece  or  day? — A.  Mostly  by  the 
piece.    It  differs  in  some  departments,  for  instance,  engineers. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  production  of  paints? — A.  Not  by  the 
piece,  but  by  the  hour. 

Q.  The  prevailing  number  of  hours  of  employment,  of  course,  exists  in  your  fac- 
tory?— A.  Yes;  they  have  been  very  uniform. 

TRADE  METHODS  OF  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE  OLAS8  COMPANY. 

Q.  This  circular  that  you  read  is  one  of  those  that  came  to  your  firm? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  a  copv  of  it? — A.  We  could  do  it;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?  We  should  like  to  get  an  original  copy. — A.  I  should  like  to 
confer  with  the  head  of  our  house  before  submitting  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  be  the  objection — you  make  it  a  part  of  your 
testimony  here  as  an  exhibit  for  the  newspaperfil? — A.  I  do  so;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  authenticate  it  by  one  of  the  circulars  that  came  from  that  company? — 
A.  I  would  prefer,  as  I  say,  to  have  Mr.  Lucas  himself  pass  upon  that  question  of 
allowing  the  original  to  go  out  of  his  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  a  circular  being  sent  to  a  firm 
that  didn't  have  a  contract  or  agreement,  ver Daily  or  otherwise,  with  the  Pittsbuig 
Plate  Glass  Company? — ^A,  I  do  not  know  of  any;  no.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  agreements. 

Q.  Still,  you  suggested  there  was  a  verbal  understanding  which  amoimted  to  the 
same  thing,  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  Now,  then,  if  your  firm  received  one  of 
these  circulars,  the  inference  is  there  is  an  agreement  between  your  firm  and  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Well,  if  I  write  to  a  person  saying  I  will  do  so 
and  so,  and  I  get  no  response,  I  do  not  know  whether  an  agreement  haa  been  estab- 
lished. I  say  what  I  will  do.  Whether  this  other  party  agrees  to  it  or  not  is  another 
side  of  the  question,  and  as  I  understand  these  letters,  tliey.  are  very  much  of  that 
nature.  For  instance,  we  were  "B"  buyers.  We  were  entitled,  as  I  say,  to  the 
munificent  stipend  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  provided  we  behaved  our- 
selves. And  we  received  a  letter  similar  to  what  you  heard  read.  Now,  whether  we 
agreed  to  abide  by  that  letter  is  another  question. 

Q.  You  first  received  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  a  letter  stating  that 
if  you  agreed  to  their  terms  you  would  get  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  of 
5  per  cent;  do  I  understand  that? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the  Pittsbui>?  Plate 
Glass  Company  decided  to  make  in  this  country  some  people  "A"  buyers— sheet 
buyers.  They  decided  to  make  other  i)eople  *  *  B  "  buyers,  and  you  were  told  whether 
you  were  a  "B"  buyer. 

Q.  That  cut  you  off  from  the  privilege  of  being  '*A"  buyers? — A.  Yes;  unless  you 
would  say,  "I  will  become  an  *A'  buyer,  and  wul  give  you  an  order  for  a  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  glass,  and  regularly  he  a  factor  to  carry  on  the  sheet-glass  business." 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  letters  were  sent  to  your  firm  in  connection  with  that 
arrangement,  under  which,  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  your  firm,  these  rebates  would  be 
allowed  to  you  at  the  end  of  a  given  time? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but 
I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  if  your  firm  entered  upon  that  business  under  that  tacit 
agreement? — A.  We  would  certainly  have  had  to  do  so,  because  there  was  no  other 
recourse  left 
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Q.  Then  subBequent  to  that  came  the  letter  which  you  rea<l  in  the  exhibit? — 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  Does  not  that  establish  the  fact  that  there  was  an  understanding  l)etween  your 
firm  and  the  Pittsburj?  Plate  Glass  CJompany?— A.  It  would  in  this  sense,  that  the  all- 
powerful  and  almighty  combination  says  so-andnso  is  so,  and  you  want  to  deal  in  the 
goods,  and  of  course  you  say  it  is,  if  you  can't  do  any  better.  You  don't  write  him 
a  letter  saying,  "I  received  your  letter  and  I  agree  that  1  will  be  a  good  boy,"  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  but  you  simply  go  on  with  the  business. 

EXTENT  OF  CHANGE  IN  TARIFF  RATES   DESIRED. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  firm  or  the  people  you  represent  desire  to  |^  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff? — A.  As  far  as  the  modification  in  plate  glass  is  concerned,  we 
think  we  have  successfully  shown  that  the  difference  in  labor  charges  would  be 
sufiScient. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  highly  finished  product?  That  is  not  a  raw  material?--A.  Oh,  no. 
In  the  matter  of  raw  materials  that  was  not  referred  to.  We  had  already  referred 
to  the  matter  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  Of  course  they  would  be  finished  prod- 
ucts to  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  side,  but  to  us  here,  or  the  manufacturer 
here,  they  are  crude  materials  when  we  tnanufitcture  them  into  paint. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this  feature  of  the  question*:  That  an  attempt  to  modify 
the  tariff  to  suit  the  paint  trade  would  open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  all 
along  the  line? — A.  We  close  by  saying  that  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
m^ht  possibly  venture  to  do  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  said,  on  the  broad  general  principle  of  protection,  that  you  favor  the 
theory  of  protection  to  American  industries? — A.  We  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  very  powerful  and  intelligent  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  that  takes  a  directly  opposite  view,  and  believes  in  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  generally  without  bringing 
the  labor  of  this  country  into  competition  witn  the  labor  of  foreign  countries? — ^A.  We 
would  provide  against  that  by  making  the  difference  always  in  the  question  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  shadowy  line  of  demarcation? — A.  It  might  possibly  be.  It 
would  require  some  considerable  work  to  arrive  at  this,  but  kindly  note  we  say  here 
"some  lines."  These  are  some  lines,  and  there  are  others  which  you  will  perhaps 
run  against  before  you  go  very  far,  or  have  already;  the  iron  and  wire  trust  is  an 
example.  There  are  others,  and  we  know  this,  that  are  particularly  offensive.  Now, 
as  I  say,  about  paints  and  colors  we  have  no  objection.  In  fjAct  we  would  not  care 
if  it  was  free  trade  on  paints,  as  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  what  the  benefit  is  to  us, 
but  on  white  lead  and  on  linseed  oil,  and  on  plate  glass,  the  duty  is  entirely  too  high. 
Now,  I  dismiss  the  question  of  window  glass,  and  I  show  there  that  a  box  of  glass 
can  be  bought  in  Antwerp  to-day  at  the  same  price  it  costs  to  blow  it  out  here  in 
Pittsburg. 

Q.  That  cost  of  blowing  goes  to  labor,  does  it  not? — A.  All  goes  to  labor. 

Q.  Was  there  any  modificration  of  the  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill  in  your  trade? — 
A.  Very  immaterial. 

Q.  Practically  no  change? — A.  No,  it  didn't  affect  us  any.  There  were  some  few 
things  proposed  when  thev  went  to  Washington  that  we  thought  unjust — a  slight 
difference  m  the  matter  of  vermilion.  It  was  simply  a  misinterpretation  of  a  sen- 
tence which  required  the  attention  of  the  trade.  It  was  unjust  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  who  was  paying  the  same  or  a  higher  duty  on  crude 
material  than  on  the  finished  product.  That  we  wished  to  have  changed.  That  is 
the  reason  we  went  to  Washington  at  that  time.  It  was  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  done  intentionally.    I  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

TRADE  CONTROLLED   BY  THE   PITTBBUBQ   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  What  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  plate  glass  of  this 
country  does  the  Pittsbuiig  Glass  Company  control?— A.  We  state  here  20,000,000 
feet,  w^e  think,  is  about  the  total  production,  and  out  of  that  they  control  80  per  cent. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  this  Pittsbui^  company 
controls  in  the  combination,  do  you?  Do  you  know  the  companies  and  where  they 
are  located?— A.  I  think  they  have  absorbed  them  all;  all  goes  under  that  one  name. 
I  will  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Had  you  offended  the  glass  trust  by  buying  imported 
glass? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  had.     I  would  like  to  refer  that  to  Mr.  Mayer  also. 
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BUSINB88  OP  JOHN   LUCAS  A  CO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  house  of  John  Lucas  A  Co.  established? — 
A.  About  1848. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  under  that  title  since  that  time? — A.  Yes;  under  the  original 
name. 

Q.  Was  the  house  for  years  manufacturers  as  well  as  sellers  of  product? — ^A.  They 
commenced  the  manufacture  I  think  in  1848. 

Q.  At  the  beginning? — A.  Very  shortly  after;  yes. 

Q.  In  your  sales,  what  sections  do  you  particularly  cover  from  Philadelphia? — A. 
We  have  branches  in  New  York  ana  Chicago,  and  cover  the  whole  United  States 
from  the  three  branches.  Philadelphia  takes  in  the  South  and  out  to  Indiana,  and 
then  the  Pacific  coast  and  such  South  American  trade  as  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
has  been  done  under  sreat  disadvantages. 

Q.  So  that  really,  tnen,  your  house  has  business  all  over  the  United  States? — A. 
Yes,  all  over  the  United  States.  We  have  recently  attempted  to  do  business  in 
Australia  and  India,  but  find  it  almost  impossible. 

Q.  What  foreign  competitors  have  you  in  this  field? — A.  Mostly  English  and 
German.    Germany  has  preempted  Mexico. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  wnen  these  tariffe  were  raised  that  it  forced  some  Grerman 
manufacturers  to  domesticate  themselves  in  the  United  States  as  manufacturers? — A. 
I  do  not  recall  any  German  houses  coming  here.  Really  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
would  hardly  admit  them  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  exclusively. 

Q.  Have  the  Germans  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  cheaper  raw  material  over 
the  American  houses? — A.  Yes,  in  lead  products.  And  then,  of  course,  they  have  a 
lower  price  in  linseed  oil  usually,  except  this  year.    This  is  a  very  exceptional  year. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  WHITB   LEAD   AND  PLATE  GLASS   INDUSTRIBB. 

Q.  Would  you  claim,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  the  white  lead  product  is  in  a  com- 
bination?— A.  It  certainly  is,  yes. 

Q.  Has  the  so-called  white-lead  combination  arbitrarily  raised  prices  at  all? — A. 
No;  I  think  they  have  treated  the  trade  fairly.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  of  white  lead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  consider  the  Pittsbure  Plate  Glass  Company  as  in 
the  nature  of  what  the  public  calls  a  trust?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  was  a  trust 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  arrangements  with  the  "A"  and  "B"  buyers  are 
monopolistic  and  in  restraint  of  tiude? — A.  At  present,  certainly  so. 

remedies  against  the  alleged  abuses  op  the  trusts. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  to  any  United  States  district  attorney  or  grand 
jury  that  they  violate  the  anti-trust  law? — A.  We  have  not;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  their  arrangements  are  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law? — 
A.  From  that  correspondence,  I  should  say  most  decidedly  yes. 

Q.  Why,  then,  would  you  not  find  a  more  speedy  remedy  against  their  alleged 
abuses  by  having  that  law  enforced,  and  aiding  in  its  enforcement  yourself,  than  in 
looking  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — A.  We  thought  we  were  really  going  to 
the  fountain  head  by  striking  at  the  cause.  If  we  were  to  attempt  anything  through 
the  United  States  district  attorney  it  would  simply  be  at  our  own  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tariff  is  the  cause  of  this  alleged  abuse,  or  is  it  merely  a 
means  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  perpetrate  the  abuses? — A.  Well,  I  should 
think  it  was  both,  really. 

Q.  You  regard  their  process  as  in  violation  of  law.  What  law  could  be  enacted 
to  protect  you  without  thereby  possibly  injuring  not  only  your  industry,  but  other 
inaustries  and  the  general  prosperity? — A.  Our  argument,  you  see,  is  against  the  im- 
position of  any  duties  which  are  proven — as  the  President  says  in  his  message — injuri- 
ous, and  they  could  come  within  Federal  jurisdiction  as  far  as  trusts  go,  and  as  far  as 
the  modification  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  an  amendment 
of  the  tariff  without  opening  the  whole  tariff  question  in  Congress,  and  thereby  pos- 
sibly prostrating  the  industries  of  the  country  for  a  time,  or  at  least  checkins  them, 
and  yet  you  have  a  remedy  against  these  \aolations  of  the  anti-trust  law,  of  which 
you  have  not  taken  advantage.  Why  not  avail  yourselves  of  that  first  of  all?— A. 
For  instance,  the  question  as  to  whetner  it  is  a  trust  might  be  raised.  We  would  be 
fighting  this  matter  at  our  own  expense,  as  you  of  course  understand. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Not  in  the  least;  it  is  a  United  Sttftes  case.— A.  Well,  we 
have  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Let  me  read  to  you  section  4  of  the  anti-tmst  law.  (Read- 
ing:) 'M.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 
forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be  enjoined  or  otherwit«e  pro- 
hibited. When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  such 
petition  the  court  ehall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  case;  and  pending  such  petition,  and  before  final  decree,  the  court  may  at  any 
time  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just 
in  the  premises." 

The  W^^^fBa8.  We  all  know  what  law  proceeding  involve.  A  business  man  is  called 
away  at  unseemly  hours,  or  when  he  has  something  else  to  do;  and  we  don't  know 
as  it  has  gotten  quite  that  far  that  these  letters,  as  I  say,  clearly  render  the  I'ompany 
liable.     We  have  not  taken  that  side  of  the  question  up. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  distrust  of  the  law,  or  its  methods,  which  causes  you  to  hesitate 
and  to  prefer  the  long,  tedious,  and  hazardous  process  of  getting  the  tariff  generally 
revised? — A.  Well,  anything  that  needs  revision;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  expect  any  modification  or  revision  of  the  tariff 
within  4  yeani? — A.  We  did  not  consider  that  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion that  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  (Reading  from  the  anti-trust  law:)  **S.  73.  That  every 
combination,  conspiracy,  trust,  agreement,  or  contract  is  hereby  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  illegal,  and  void  when  the  same  is  made  by  or  between  two 
or  more  persons  or  corporations  either  of  y,  hom  is  engaged  in  importing  any  article 
from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  and  when  such  combination,  con- 
spiracy, trust,  agreement,  or  contract  is  intended  to  operate  in  restraint  of  lawful 
trade,  or  free  competition  in  lawful  trade  or  commerce,  or  to  increase  the  market 
price  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  of  any  article  or  articles  imported  or  intended 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  of  any  manufacture  into  which  such 
imported  article  enters  or  is  intended  to  enter.  Every  person  who  is  or  shall  here- 
after be  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goo<ls  or  any  commodity  from  any  foreign 
cx)untry  in  violation  of  this  section  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  combine  or  conspire  with 
another  to  violate  the  same,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  such  person  shall  be  fincKl  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  further 
punished  by  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  a  term  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  exceeding  twelve  months." 

Now,  that  applies  to  importations  all  through  the  law.  The  definition  of  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands? — A.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  us,  is  it  not? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  If  you  can  not  prove  the  assertion  you  should  not  make 
it. — A.  Take  the  cases  of  the  Standanl  Oil  Company,  an  1  have  read  in  the  papers- 
Nebraska,  for  instance,  and  Texas  and  Ohio;  what  did  the  people  make  by  it? 

Q.  They  discovered  that  there  was  no  trust  in  a  legal  sense;  they  went  at  it  as  a 
trust — A.  That  is  it,  just  the  very  thing.  They  found  it  was  not  a  corporation  in 
restriction  of  trade. 

Q.  But  they  had  not  been  proceeded  against  as  an  unlawful  combination  under  the 
Sherman  Act — A.  But  the  man's  business  was  wrecked,  and  he  said  this  was  an 
unlawful  restriction  of  trade;  he  could  not  make  anybody  believe  it.  He  followed 
your  method. 

Q.  He  did  not  follow  my  method;  it  is  the  method  suggested  by  law. — A.  He 
went  before  the  courts. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  comes  here,  if  I  understand  your  position  correctly,  and  I 
ask  it  so  you  can  set  yourself  right  if  I  err:  Are  you  willing  to  expose  the  industries 
of  this  country  to  the  unsettlement  and  the  uneasiness  and  the  anxiety,  etc.,  that 
will  follow  several  months  of  tariff  agitation  in  order  to  get  a  remedy  for  your 
individual  trade,  when  a  remedy  can  be  reached  by  law?— A.  That  is  where  we  differ 
as  to  the  remedy. 

Q.  Well,  1  asK  the  question  so  you  can  set  yourself  right — A.  I  have  answered  the 
last  part  of  the  question  first  I  say  we  do  not  think  the  legal  remedy  is  a  com- 
plete remedy. 

Q.  Assuming  tliat  the  remedy  is  complete? — A.  We  have  the  actual  facts  before 
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118  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  from  action  of  this  kind,  and  practically  nothing 
has  been  obtained. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  remedy  is  in  the  law,  as  has  been  stated  to  }rou  by  the 
chairman,  who  is  a  lawver,  would  you  prefer  to  adopt  the  other  course  with  ita  con- 
sequences to  the  ^neral  industries  of  the  country? — A.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  The 
Industrial  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  look  into  these  matters.  Before  this 
Industrial  Commission  there  has  been  evidence  taken  which  proves  without  doubt 
that  some  lines  are  inordinately  protected.  If  we  have  not  proven  that  we  have  not 
proven  anything.  We  say  we  would  be  willing  to  stand  any  amount  of  agitation  or 
whatever  might  follow  in  order  to  have  those  {Muticular  matters  reduced  to  a  proper 
basis. 

Q.  Then  1  do  not  misunderstand  you  in  your  position? — A.  No;  you  do  not 

THE  TARIFF  AND   AMERICAN   WAGES. 

Q.  Under  the  Randall  proposition  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  collected  on  the  bill 
side  of  Europe  and  this  country,  the  invoice  bill  pays  the  difference  in  American 
w^es? — A.  As  nearly  as  possible;  as  nearly  as  could  be  arranged,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  whereby  the  American  mechanic  is  going  to  get  the 
advanta^  of  that  when  there  are  so  many  middlemen  taking  out  the  profits  of  every 
single  thmg  that  goes  in  the  tariff? — A.  I  would  depend  upon  conditions  to  regulate 
that. 

Q.  Can  you  in  your  mind  frame  anything  by  which  the  American  mechanic  or 
workin^an  can  oe  advantaged,  unless  it  is  a  high  tariff  all  around  giving  much  to 
divide  in  profits? — A.  Of  course,  we  must  take  tnis  into  consideration,  that  every- 
body in  the  United  States  is  not  an  American  workingman.  There  are  some  people 
in  other  lines,  and  you  are  not  ^oing  to  legislate  exclusively  for  him.  There  are 
other  people  that  have  some  claims.  You  read  the  magazine  articles  to-day  from 
the  professional  class  in  this  country,  and  what  do  they  prove?  That  everyone  of 
them  is  satisfied  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Su^r  Trust  simply  because 
they  get  cheap  sugar  and  cheap  oil.  I  think  that  the  conditions  in  America  to-day 
are  specifically — I  ought  not  to  say  specifically  perhaps— due  to  protection.  As  I 
said  before  in  speaking  about  paint,  tnere  is  a  larger  market  for^paint  in  this  coun- 
try simply  because  our  people  are  able  to  buy  paint.  We  have  many  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  that  wonderful  East,  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  that  works  for  10  cents  a  day  and 
has  a  family  of  10  children  and  lives  in  an  adobe  house.  Talk  about  a  market 
there!  What  market  is  there  in  a  country  where  a  man  gets  10  cents  a  day,  or  in 
India,  where  he  gets  4  cents  a  day?  We  ao  not  want  anything  of  that  kind.  We 
might,  perhaps,  amon^  our  other  advantages  which  we  are  preaching  over  the  world 
to-day,  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  of  labor  in  all  countries;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  that,  that  we  should  protect  any  industry  in  this  country 
to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  shown  here  that  some  lines  are  now  receiving. 

Q.  In  this  country,  where  we  have  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material  of  nearly 
everything,  do  you  think  that  our  wages  could  stay  where  they  are  now,  tariff  or  no 
tariff? — A.  I  think  eventually  they  would  remain  considerably  higher  than  abroad, 
but  they  would  certainly  be  brougnt  into  competition  with  foreign  labor. 

EXPORTATION  OF  TARIFF-PROTECTED   ARTICLES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  You  have  said  that  articles  are  exported  and  sold  for  leas 
in  foreign  countries  than  they  are  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Do  you  know  of  such  instances? — A.  Only  by  newspaper  articles  that  I  have 
not  with  me.    Some  articles  are  sold  abroad  at  a  less  price  tnan  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  that  is  done? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  a  custom  with  foreign  manufacturers  to  dump 
their  surplus  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  know  that  the  law  specifically  provides 
against  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  past? — A.  I  know  it  can  not  be  done 
any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  done  in  the  past? — A.  It  may  have  been  done 
years  ago,  but  the  United  States  protested  against  that  sort  of  thing  in  making  the 
invoices,  if  the  price  is  lower  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad. 

Q.  That  may  be  on  the  question  of  duties. — A.  No;  that  is  a  question  of  price. 

Q.  You  said  that  eoods  were  sold  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less  price  than  the  same 
goods  were  sold  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  name  in  your  own  knowledge  any  instance  of  that  kind? — A. 
Only  what  I  have  seen  in  the  magazine  articles,  take,  for  instance,  the  Hardware 
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Miuszine.  I  have  an  article  with  me  now  that  shows  that  wire  nails  are  sold  lower 
in  England  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  that  there  han  been  at  any  time  in  the  United  States  a  sale 
of  articles  made  in  foreign  countries  at  a  less  price  than  the  same  articles  were  sold 
for  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Well,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  recall  this,  and 
then  I  want  you  to  hear  me  through  on  the  other  side,  too;  that  it  was  customary,  I 
believe,  when  purcha^^es  were  made  abroad  that  the  innocent,  and  always  to  be 
revered,  foreign  manufacturer  would  send  here  a  similar  invoice  consigned  perhaps 
to  himself  or  to  order,  and  the  uarty  who  imported  the  goods  found  that  he  was  m 
competition  with  another  similar  invoice,  showing  that  perhaps  the  man  was  ready 
to  sell  even  at  his  price  or  lower.  Now,  we  come  to  the  Question :  Goods  sold  abroad  in 
the  market  there  at,  say,  10s.,  can  not  be  billed  to  the  Unite<l  States  at  8s. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  custom-house? — A.  No;  I  mean  the  cost  price.  Elimi- 
nate the  question  of  d  uties.  Suppose  free-trade  countries  both  sides.  Suppose  tonday 
that  butter  was  selling  in  England  at  Is.  per  pound,  we  will  s.iy,  and  somebody 
in  New  York  ordered  over  a  thousand  poimas,  and  the  man  billed  it  at  lOd.  a 
pound.  The  United  States  consul  would  have  already  advised  the  New  York  custom- 
nouse  that  the  price  of  butter  in  England  was  Is.  a  pound,  and  the  receiver  of  those 
goods  would  find  that  his  invoice  was  advanced.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a  free-trade 
country  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  because  it  would  pass  through*  but  if 
it  was  a  tariff  country  it  would  have  advanced  that  butter  2a.  a  pound  in  New 
York. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  duty,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  that  is  a  question  of  cost  price. 

UNDERVALUATION  OP   IMPORTED  CX>MMODITIES   BEARING    AN   AD   VAIX)REM    DUTY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  any  other  facts  to  present? — ^A.  In  reference  to 
the  cost  of  goods  on  the  other  side  we  have  to-day,  for  instance,  a  question  of  this 
kind:  The  ad  valorem  duty  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
tells  us  that  the  goods  we  have  billed  to  us  at  a  certain  price  are  bringing  a  higher 
price  on  the  other  side,  and  they  claim  the  right  to  advance  that  price  to  what  they 
say  they  are  selling  for  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  not  that  in  the  administrative  act  of  the  United  States 
and  the  instructions  of  the  appraisers? — A.  That  is  a  part  of  the  administrative  act; 
still  it  does  not  relieve  the  case  one  iota.  It  prevents  the  foreign  manufacturer  from 
selling  goods  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  charging  in  the  home 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Unless  he  does  so  in  violation  of  law? — A.  He  could  not. 
The  consul  there  advises  the  appraising  board  here  and  they  raise  the  appraisement 
Therefore,  I  say  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  put  goods  in 
this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  charging  in  his  own  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  import  them  at  a  lower 

Erice,  but  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  him  to  sell  them  at  a  lower  price  after  the  dut^ 
as  been  paid  if  he  saw  fit  to  sell  them  at  a  loss? — A.  Yes;  to  put  it  this  way,  that  is 
his  own  fault,  I  suppose. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  f^^  1900. 

TESTIMOFf  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  H.  MAYEE, 

AmsUmt  Manager  Glass  Department  of  the  Firm  of  John  Lucas  <k  Co,,  Philadelphia. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.37  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  12  o'clock  noon  Mr.  Greorge  H.  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  business. — 
A.  322  Race  Street.  I  am  assistant  manager  of  the  glass  department  of  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  glass  trade  as  carried  on  by  that  firm? — A.  In  a  large 
measure;  yes. 

prices  op  plate  glass. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  tell  the  commission  what  you  know  about 
the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  and  about  any  evils  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
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dacting  it. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  any  more  information  to  what  Mr. 
Elliott  has  already  presented,  and  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  article  he  has 
written.  Of  course,  we  show  you  there  what  the  so-called  plate-glass  trust  has  been 
doing.  They  have  advanced  the  price  of  plate  ^lass  within  the  last  3  yeare  at  least 
150  per  cent^  and  have  at  the  same  time  prohibited  us  from  taking  advantage  of 
market  conditions  abroarl.  The  price  of  plate  glass  to-day  in  Europe,  f.  o.  b.  Ant- 
wer]3,  is  10  to  20  per  cent  chea|)er  in  cut  sizes  than  it  is  here  in  the  domestic  article, 
and  in  stock  sheets  is  about  50  per  cent  cheaper.  In  fact,  I  might  say  that  we  can 
not  buv  stock  sheets  here  in  this  country,  because  we  are  "B"  buyers  and  they  will 
not  sell  them  to  us. 

Q.  Does  that  classification  of  **  A''  buyers  and  '*B''  buvers  prevail  abroad  as  well 
as  here? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
making  that  assertion. 

Q.  The  plate  glass  that  you  refer  to  as  being  sold  at  p»\ch  lower  prices  al.  oad  is  of 
foreign  manufacture,  is  it  not? — A.  Is  of  foreign  manufacture,  yes;  French  and  Bel- 
gian manufacture,  equal  in  quality  to  our  own  domestic  product 

Q.  Is  it  your  complaint  that  the  higher  prices  here  are  made  by  a  combination  of 
glasbi  manufacturers  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  combination  is  oppressive  and  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  circular  of  theirs  or  any  letters  which  show  the  increase  in  price 
from  t^me  to  time? — A.  Not  with  me,  but  I  think  they  are  easily  obtainable.  It  has 
never  been  disputed  that  such  an  advance  has  taken  place.  I  think  even  the  manu- 
&£turers,  if  you  would  call  them  before  you,  would  admit  that. 

Q.  Without  for  a  moment  doubting  the  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  proved,  and 
the  time  of  the  advance,  and  the  manner  of  it  also. — A.  I  think  it  could  undoubtedly 
be  prove<i  by  documentary  evidence  in  the  form  of  sales  books,  or  possibly  by  corre- 
spondence and  quotations  giving  the  current  prices  2  or  3  years  ago  and  current 
prices  to-day.* 

TRADE  RBSTRICTI0N8   EXACTTED   BY  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE  GLASS   COMPANY. 

Q.  You  may  proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your  own  way  to  set  forth  the  facts  and 
complaints  that  you  have  to  make. — A.  The  chief  and  pnncipal  complaint  is  that  the 
manufacturers  of  plate  glass,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  letters  that  have  been  read 
here  to-day,  prevent  us  from  taking  advantage  of  trade  conditions  that  exist;  in  other 
words,  prevent  us  from  buying  in  the  foreign  market.  They  say  emphatically  that 
they  will  not  permit  us  to  import  any  plate  glass. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  penalty  in  the  course  of  business  if  you  do  buy  foreign  plate 
glass? — A.  The  inference  is  that  the  small  differential  discount  will  be  withdrawn, 
the  sum  of  5  per  cent,  as  Mr.  Elliott  told  you;  in  other  words,  the  plate-glass  manu- 
facturers, the  plate-glass  trust,  to-day  have  fixed  upon  a  minimum  selling  price  of, 
we  will  say,  75  off  as  a  trade  discount.  They  sell  to  **B'*  buyers,  houses  such  as 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  at  this  fi^re.  They  say  in  effect.  If  you  agree  to  sell  at  our  price, 
or  not  any  lower  than  the  minimum  price  we  have  fixed,  we  will  give  you  this  differ- 
ential discount  of  5  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  you  to  receive  that  discount? — A.  Well,  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  &  hardship  to  lose  it? — A.  Of  course  there  are  some 
sizes  of  plate  glass  that  we  have  to  draw  from  the  only  obtainable  supply,  which  is 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  If  we  should  sell  them  at  prices  lower  than 
what  they  fix  or  determine  upon,  they  could  naturally  cut  off  our  source  of  supply. 

Q.  Is  not  this  inducement  to  sell  held  out  to  the  '*  B"  buyers  a  premium? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  premium. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage?— A.  It  is  an  advantage.  You  could  call  it  a  bonus  or  what- 
ever term  you  like.  Within  the  past  three  years  the  price  of  plate  glass  has  advanced 
about  150  per  cent,  without  any  apparent  increase  to  the  workmen. 

Q.  Without  any  increase  to  the  workmen? — A.  In  their  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  this  kind  of  glass  you  speak  of  was  so  much  less 
than  it  is  now,  what  were  the  prices  in  Europe  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  this 
country?  Were  they  on  a  level? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  figures,  but  I  know  that 
plate  glass  was  imported  more  freelS'  then  than  it  is  now,  and  presumably  it  would 
not  have  been  imported  if  it  could  not  have  been  purchased  there  for  less  than 
what  the  plate  glass  could  have  been  bought  for  here. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  character  of  glass  that  is  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  Europe 
than  it  is  in  this  country?— A.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  term  cut  sizes;  glass  cut  to 
required  measure,  such  as  you  see  in  this  room. 

1  Sec  table  Bupplied  liitor  by  witneBS,  p.  221. 
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Q.  Has  that  character  of  slaas  been  advanced  150  per  cent  by  the  trust  inside  of 
2  year^— A.  Yes.  The  stock  sheet  that  I  was  speaking  aboat  is  precisely  the  same 
qiudity.  It  is  sold  as  it  is  finished  in  the  factory  without  cutting  or  trimming  the 
edees;  in  other  words,  w^ith  the  selvage  edges  on. 

Q.  Is  it  not  apparent,  if  the  price  in  Europe  is  only  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper, 
that  there  has  bc^n  an  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  glass  in  Europe  also? — A.  I 
think  it  would  indicate  that  the  mano^turers  here  are  taking  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  tariff  by  fleecing  the  consumers. 

Q.  Chm  you  tell  what  has  caused  this  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  this  kind 
of  glass  in  Europe?  Is  it  the  American  trust,  or  is  it  some  trust  over  tliere,  or  what 
is  iu — A.  I  Qo  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  trust  over  there  or 
anv  combination  of  manufacturers  that  would  do  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  positive  that  the  trust  in  this  country  has  really  advanced  the  price 
of  glass  from  100  to  150  per  cent  inside  of  3  years? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  the  supply  of  foreign  glass  be  sufficient  to  supply 
your  trade  if  you  could  ootain  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  10  to  20  pjer  cent  cheaper  there,  why  do  you  not  buy  it? — A.  We  want 
to  retain  a  tenable  position  here  in  this  country.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  when 
conditions  will  change.  And  another  reason,  and  a  very  strong  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  about  taking  advantage  of  the  large  difference  in  the  price  abroad, 
would  be  the  intimation,  or  threat,  if  I  might  term  it  that  wav,  of  the  plate-glass 
trust  here,  that  they  would  probably  reduce  the  selling  price  liere  and  leave  us  a 
losing  venture.  In  other  words,  if  they  saw  a  quantity  of  plate  glass  coming  into  this 
country,  much  more  than  what  they  thought  should  come  in  or  would  come  in,  they 
would  nave  it  within  their  power — due  to  the  abnormally  high  duties — to  reduce  the 
selling  price  here  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  foreign  article  and  the 
domestic  article. 

Q.  Your  sales  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  are  mainly  through  the  paint  and  oil 
men?— A.  Well,  paint  sells  glass  and  glass  sells  paint. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  Is  the  sale  of  plate  glass  in  this  country  mainly 
through  your  paint  and  oil  associations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  your  paint  and  oil  associations  would  stand  together,  there  would  be 
considerable  surplus  plate  glass  on  hand  if  you  all  refused  to  buy  from  that  com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be  any  surplus  at  all.  The  demand 
IS  constantly  increasing  in  this  country.     Plate  glass  is  displacing  cheaper  grades. 

Q.  If  all  your  people  who  now  buy  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  should 
cease  to  buy  from  them,  there  would  be  a  surplus,  would  there  not,  on  their  hands? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  could  not  you  use  the  weapon  of  the  glass  costing  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
less  in  Europe  temporarily  to  fortify  your  own  position? — A.  I  do  not  see  now  we 
could  with  tne  existing  duties  staring  us  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  said  in  spite  of  that  condition  it  was  10  to  20  per  (rent  cheaper? — A.  Yes; 
it  is  to-day,  but  it  might  not  be  in  three  months. 

Q.  Why  not  take  ad  vantage  of  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day?— A.  Because  there 
is  an  intimation  that  the  plate-glass  trust,  if  they  see  fit,  could  possibly  reduce  the 
selling  price  here  and  leave  us  to  sell  at  a  loss  a  lot  of  glass  that  we  have  imported. 
They  nave  it  within  their  power,  on  account  of  the  enormous  duties. 

Q.  Would  that  approach  to  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know.    I  have  not  a  legal  mind.     I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  If  it  did  it  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the  law^,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  remedy  would  be  through  the  courts? — A.  Yes. 

WAGES   IN  THE   PLATE-(]LA88   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  employees 
in  the  manumcture  of  plate  glass? — A.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  there  has  been  none. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No;  not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  rate  of  tariff  was  considerably  lower  under  the  Wilson  law 
of  1894  than  it  is  under  the  present  tariff  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  wages  of  labor  fol- 
lowed that  decrease  in  the  tariff?— A.  I  do  not  know  that,  not  being  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  You  made  the  assertion  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  wages. — A.  That 
is  within  the  past  few  years.  I  was  just  speaking  of  the  period  from  the  time  that 
plate  glass  has  advanced  from  100  to  150  per  cent.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
emphasize. 

Q.  The  probabilities  are  that  with  that  increase  in  the  tariff,  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the' wages? — A.  If  there  is,  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  trade  generally. 
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Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it? — A.  We  have  as  much  knowledge  as  any  man  in 
the  trade  could  gather. 

Q.  If  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  the 
labor,  it  is  fair  to  aasume  that  with  the  increase  of  the  tariff  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  wagee(? — A.  That  is  an  assumption  which  I  do  not  think  is  verified  by  the  facts. 

THB   PURCHASB  OP   FOREIGN  GLASS  PROHIBITKa). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  asked  Mr.  Elliott  whether  your  firm  had  offended 
fl^nst  tne  plate-glass  trust  by  buying  foreign  glass,  and  he  left  that  question  to  you. 
Will  you  please  answer  it? — A.  No;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  not 
offended. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  any  purchases  abroad? — A.  We  have  made  purchases 
abroad,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  it  would  meet  with  any  objection  until  of  recent 
date  here,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  copies  of  the  letters  before  you. 

Q.  You  received  one  of  those  letters? — A.  I  presume  we  did;  yes.  1  believe  they 
were  sent  out  to  the  Class  B  buyers,  quite  a  number  of  them.  I  believe  there  are  50 
or  more  in  the  country.  I  am  not  sure  now;  I  merely  state  that  as  an  approximate 
estimate. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  received  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  receive  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  view  of  the  plate-glass  trust  you  had 
offended  against  them? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  merely  a  decree  from  them 
stating  that  they  will  not  permit  us  to  import  any  more.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
a  change  of  policy  on  their  part.    It  is  for  them  to  say  just  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  received  this  letter  after  you  made  pur- 
chases abroad? — A.  We  had  purchased  some  abroad;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  had  made  purchases 
abroad  had  come  to  the  glass  trust? — A.  I  believe  it  had,  undoubtedly. 

EVIDENCE  OF  RECENT  ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  GLASS.' 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  some  figures  to  bear  on  this  statement  of  yours 
about  the  plate-glass  trust  having  increased  the  price  of  glass  100  or  150  per  cent 
inside  of  2  years.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  particular  size  of  glass  and  show 
what  the  pnce  of  it  was  2  years  ago,  then  at  different  periods  since,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  have  you  take  the  same  prices  for  the  same  ^lass  in  Europe,  beginning  with 
that  period,  and  show  the  changes  as  they  went  on,  it  any  were  made.  Can  you  not 
do  that? — A.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  changes  as  they  occurred  in  the 
domestic  article,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  you  that  mformation  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  changes  within  the  same  period. 

Q.  Will  you  take  particular  classes  of  glass,  show  what  the  prices  were  2  years  ago, 
3  months,  6  months,  and  so  on  for  the  2-year  i>eriod? — A.  Yes;  I  can  take  a  stated 
size  and  show  you  what  it  was  worth  3  years  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day.  I  can  give 
you  that  in  detail  now,  so  far  as  the  domestic  article  is  concerned,  but  I  can  not  with 
reference  to  the  foreign.  I  will  give  you  3  examples.  Take  size  12  by  60 — ^that  is, 
12  inches  by  60  inches;  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  was  75  cents  a  light;  to-^ay  it  is 
selling  for  $1.88.  .Size  24  by  60,  the  price  2  or  3  vears  ago  was  $2.40;  to-day  it  is  $6. 
Size  24  by  84,  2  or  3  years  ago  was  selling  at  $4.55;  to-day  it  is  selling  at  $11.38. 
The  basis  that  I  take  on  the  price  2  or  3  years  ago  is  90  per  cent  discount;  the  basis 
to-day  is  75  per  cent  discount. 

Q.  Those  are  sizes  in  common  use? — A.  Those  are  sizes  largely  in  demand;  in  fact, 
those  three  sizes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  demand. 


iSeepp.  231.  282. 
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The  following  table  gives  prices  for  a  longer  period: 

Average  celling  prices  per  Hf/nare  foot  for  j)olis?ied  pkUe  glass  from  1890  to  1900, 
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• 

IflW. 

VcniM. 
49 

1891. 
Genu. 

1892-98. 

18M. 

1896  (Jan. 
to  July). 

1886  (July 
to  Dec.). 

1896  (Jan. 
to  July). 

Aug.. 
1806,  to 

lto5fcet 

Genu. 
42 
64 
85 
90 

Dec..l897, 
to  Apr., 

im. 

OmU. 
16 
24 
84 
36 

Cmta. 
88 

Cimta.        OmU. 

OatU. 
82 

S* 
78 

77 

ends. 
80 

5tol0feet 

61  1             G7 
85                88 
90                93 

43i              mI              Mi 

48 

10  to  25  feet 

60* 

68 
72 

73' 
TJ 

68 

25  to  50  feet 

72 

May.1807, 

to  Sept., 

18OT. 

Cbite. 
20 

49 

Oct.  and 
Nov., 
1897. 

Ma7.1898,|     Aug., 
to  Aug..  ,   1898,  to 
1808.      'July,1899. 

Aug.. 

1899.  to 

Jan.,  1900. 

Feb..l900. 

to  July, 

1900. 

Aug.. 

1900.  to 

Dec.  .1900, 

Includve. 

lto5feet 

OcnU. 
23 

49 

OaUt.         UcnU. 
27               30 

Cents.  ' 
32 

*^* 

77 

Cents.         Cents. 
84               871 
54  1             00 

5  to  10  feet 

43 

61 
66 

48 
68 
72 

10  to  26  feet 

764              90 

81                     >tfi 

26  to  60  feet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.]  How  far  was  the  importation  of  glass  affected  .from  1894 
to  1897  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill?  Have  you  any  information  on  that  point? — 
A.  No;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Did  it  increase? — A.  It  lai^ely  increased,  I  believe,  under  the  Wilson  law. 

Q.  Was  there  any  surplus,  or  was  there  vdiy  excess  of  importation  just  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  increase  in  the  general  importation 
during  that  period,  from  1894  to  1897? — ^A.  I  believe  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  the  Wilson  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  price  in  this  country,  would 
it  not?— A.  I  thmk  it  would. 

Q.  By  the  natural  law  of  competition? — A.  Yes. 


MONOPOLY   POWBB   EXBitCISBD   BY   THE  PITTSBURC}   PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  your  house  ever  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  not  to  import  glass? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  then,  should  they  lay  down  the  law  to  you  to  prevent  you  from  importing 
glass? — A.  I  do  not  know,  imless  it  is  to  kill  competition  entirely. 

Q.  What  right  has  one  American  citizen  or  corporation  or  firm  to  dictate  to 
another  as  to  what  it  shall  or  shall  not  do? — A.  Well,  they  assume  that  right 

Q.  On  what  basis  do  they  assume  it? — A.  The  right  of  might,  I  presume.  They 
control  the  situation  because  they  control  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  glass,  and 
thej^  have  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  price  whenever  they  see  any  imports  com- 
ing in  that  would  possibly  displace  a  portion  of  their  output 

Q.  You  regard  tneir  or]^;anization,  then,  as  a  monopoly: — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  regard  their  methods  of  business  as  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  oppressive? — A.  1  think  they  are  very  oppressive. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint,  or  has  anybody  on  behalf  of  your  house 
made  any  complaint,  to  any  district  attorney  or  grand  jury  against  their  organization 
and  its  methods? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  you  have  heard  read  here,*  you  have  a  speedy  and  effective  and  inex- 
pensive remedy  against  their  allied  abuses? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  brought  forth 
m  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witness.  But  at  the  same  time  the  cause  for  the  evil 
exists  and  will  exist  whether  we  should  obtain  a  speedy  remedy  from  any  Federal 
court  or  not.  It  remains  in  the  form  of  an  oppressive,  exorbitant  tariff,  of  which  the 
manufacturers  are  taking  an  undue  advantage.  The  tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  is  pri- 
marily made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tne  American  industries  and  propagating 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  protection  of  the  workineman  against  the  low 
wages  in  Europe.  But,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  have  not  "heard  or  I  have  not 
known  of  any  mcrease  given  in  the  wages  to  the  workingmen  by  the  plate-glass 


iSee  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  Q.  EUlott,  p.  215. 
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manufacturers  here,  and  we  do  know  to  a  certainty  that  they  have  increased  the  price 
to  the  consumer  150  per  cent. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  supplies  to  the  market  80  per 
cent  of  the  plate  glass  consumed? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  remaining  20  per  cent? — ^A.  Three  outside  corporations;  3 
outside  plate-glass  companies. 

Q.  You  speak  of  them  as  outside  companies.  Yon  mean  that  they  are  independ- 
ent of  the  trust  or  combination? — ^A.  That  is  the  definition  the  trade  gives  them,  bat 
1  do  not  think  they  are  independent. 

Q.  They  are  ensaged  in  producing  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  tnej^;  can  you  tell? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  give  their  names  and  places  of  business. — A.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Company,  Butler,  Pa.;  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  long  these  companies  have  been  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  glass  to  the  market? — A.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company,  I  think, 
has  been  in  business  a  good  many  years — at  least  10  years  or  more.  I  think  you 
could  call  them  an  old-established  firm  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term;  and  I  thmk 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  American  Plate  Glass  Com  pan  v  at  Alexandria.  The 
Edward  Ford  Glass  Plate  Company  is  a  new  concern,  a  plant  about  a  year  or  two  old, 
just  getting  in  working  order,  out  manufacturing  some  output 

Q.  Is  the  glass  furnished  by  these  companies  of  ecmally  good  (quality  with  that 
produced  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Yes;  about  identical. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  any  of  these  3  outside  or  mdependent  companies? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Well,  their  glass  is  principally  marketed  in  the  West. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  trade  or  in  transportation  whv  you  should  not  buy 
of  them  if  you  wish  to? — A.  Well,  their  output  is  comparatively  limited,  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country,  and  what  glass  they  do  produce 
has  all  been  engaged  principally  by  western  jobbers  or  men  financially  interested  in 
their  plants. 

Q.  bo  you  know  whether  or  not  any  other  firms  or  companies  are  building  plate- 
glass  works  in  this  country? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  definitely.  I  hear  rumors,  out  I 
could  not  substantiate  them. 

Q.  Now,  these  3  independent  companies  which  exist,  and  others,  if  there  are  any, 
which  are  beginning  an  existence,  are  oiiganized  under  our  American  laws  and  con- 
ditions the  same  as  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company,  are  they  not? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  if  these  laws  were  changed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  alleged  abuses  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  C&mpany,  the  change  might 
be  oppressive  to  these  new  and  independent  companies,  and  might  possibly  impair 
their  abilitv  to  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  ^—A.  I  do  not  quite 
catch  the  arift  of  your  question. 

Q.  Suppose  the  tariff  were  to  be  reduced  as  you  think  it  should  be  to  prevent  the 
abuses  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  would  that  reduction  be  destructive 
of  these  mdependent  competing  companies? — A.  No.  I  think  they  are  financially 
well  equipped  to  compete  in  the  open  market  if  they  so  decide. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  hinder  your  getting  your  supply  of  glass  from  them? — A. 
As  I  said  before,  their  output  is  limited  and  all  of  it  has  been  engaged. 

Q..  If  prices  are  excessive,  why  do  they  not  enlarge  their  works  so  as  to  supply  the 
demand?— A.  That  is  the  natural  course  of  business,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
natural  course  of  monopolies  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  think  the  natural  course  of 
monopolies  is  to  restrict  the  output  and  put  up  the  price. 

Q.  That  is  the  charge  you  maxe  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  Do 
you  claim  the  independent  companies  are  monopolies? — A.  I  do  not  remember  making 
any  chai^  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  about  restricting  the  output. 

Q.  But  that  it  is  a  monopoly? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  these  inaependent  companies  are  monopolies? — A.  Well,  it  is 
generally  supposed  they  are  working  under  agreements  with  the  Pittsburg  company 
as  to  uniform  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  agreements? — A.  Only  hearsay. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  measures  to  obtain  definite  and  exact  information  as  to 
whether  sucn  agreements  exist  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  such  agreements  exist  between  these  companies  and  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  they  are  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law?— 
A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  without  interrupting  you,  that  if  the  so-called  independent 
companies  and  the  Pittsburg  company  are  working  imder  an  understanding,  the  facts 
are  not  obtainable  in  writing,  or  any  evidence  that  would  be  competent  evidence 
before  a  court. 
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BABNINGH  OP  THE  PimSBUIUS    PLATE  ULAH8  CX)MPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqchar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  dividends  declare<l  or  paid  by  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  since  they  went  into  the  combination? — A.  No;  I  do 
not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  money-making  concern  or  not  under  the  com- 
bination?— A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  conibincJi  company  is  making  more  money  on  the  prod- 
uct than  they  did  while  they  were  separate  companieeff— A.  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  their  dividends  are  grt*ater  or  less  than  those  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  in  the  same  business? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  scale  of  prices  pven  to  the  distributer  or  to  the 
consumer  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the 
independent  companies? — A.  I  know  it  is  in  some  lines.  Whether  it  is  in  all  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  not  buying  from  the  independent  companies. 

KINDS  OF  GLASS  HANDLED. 

Q.  Is  there  an3r  more  profit  to  you  as  merchants,  not  protlucers,  in  handling  the 
"A"  stock — that  is,  stock  sheets — tlian  there  is  in  handling  the  cut  size^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  desire  to  bring  into  your  business  the  cutting  and  sale  of  the  lai^r  sheets 
so  that  there  w^ill  be  a  profit  in  handling  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  understand,  tnen,  when  you  bring  forward  your  argument  here,  that  your 
desire  as  a  merchant  is  to  acquire  part  of  this  profit  by  having  the  same  rights  as  to 
stock  sheets  as  you  have  as  to  cut  sizes? — A.  Bather  the  privilege  of  buying  the  stock 
sheets. 

Q.  It  is  more  profitable  to  you? — A.  It  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  would  have  no  grievance  against  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  if  you  were  able  to  be  "A**  buyers  as  well  as  **  B"  buyers? — A.  1 
think  the  same  conditions  would  exist 

Q.  Is  the  glass  that  you  speak  of  known  in  the  trade  as  cast  polished  plate  glass? — 

Q.  And  it  may  be  either  finished  or  unfinished? — A.  In  speaking  of  plate  glass  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  finished  article,  or  polishe<l. 

Q.  You  handle  the  finished  article? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  handle  no  silvered  glass? — A.  Yes;  every  line  of  glass  for  glazing 
purposes. 

Q.  The  trade  size  is  16  by  24  inches? — A.  Not  for  plate  glass;  that  is  window  glass. 

Q.  I  understand  the  cast  polished  plate  glass,  16  by  24  inches,  is  a  trade  glass. — A. 
It  is  a  size  that  is  used. 

Q.  And  24  by  30  inches  square,  also  24  by  60  inches?— A.  Yes. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF   ON   PLATE  GLASS. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  comparative  tariffs  of  1897,  1894,  and  1890  on 
these  different  sizes  of  glass? — A.  No;  I  have  not 

Q.  In  1890  the  tariff  on  16  by  24  was  5  cents  per  square  foot;  in  1894  it  was  also 
5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  1897  it  was  8  cents  per  acjuare  foot  In  1890  the  tariff 
on  24  by  30  was  8  cents;  in  1894  the  same,  and  in  1897,  10  cents.  In  1890  the  24  by 
60  was  26  cents  per  square  foot;  in  1894  it  was  22 J  cents. — A.  I  believe  that  size  has 
always  been  22)  cents. 

Q.  In  1897  it  was  the  same? — A.  The  same  to-day,  I  believe — that  large  size. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  tariff  is  substantiallv  the  same  under  the  1897  tariff  that  it  was  in 
1894  and  1890,  how  can  the  tariff  be  the  reason  for  the  condition  of  affairs  that  you 
complain  of? — A.  Just  as  I  told  yon;  they  take  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  How  more  now  than  in  1890  or  in  1894? — A.  Because  their  interests  are  more 
consolidated.  They  have  a  grasp  on  the  output;  they  control  the  output  and  the 
distribution  of  it  to-day. 

Q.  By  a  combination? — A.  Presumably  so. 

H.  And  if  that  is  unlawfully  done  it  is  an  unlawful  (combination? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Q.  Then  the  difficulty  is  the  unlawful  combination  and  not  the  tariff? — A.  Prima- 
rily it  is  the  result  of  the  high  tariff. 

Q.  Bat  was  not  thought  of  until  the  tariff  of  1897  and  the  growth  of  trusts  in  later 
years;  that  is  your  claim? — A.  That  is  the  idea.  In  other  words,  the  plate-glass 
manufacturers  were  not  so  arrogant  then  as  they  are  now.     As  the  correspondence 
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shows — the  copies  of  the  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Elliott,*  they  have  it  within  their 

Sower  to  prevent  you  from  importing.     This  is  one  of  the  tendencies  and  evilsof  the 
ay  which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  tariff  and  protective  duty 
which  protects  nobody  but  the  manufacturer. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  And  the  workingman;  you  would  add  that? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING    DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  BUYERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  trust  permit  of  more  than  one  "  A  "  buyer  in  a 
city — in  Philadelphia,  for  instance? — A.  Not  in  this  city.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  be  in  other  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  1  know  there  is  only 
one  "A"  buyer  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (ByMr.LrrcHMAN.)  And  who  is  that  one? — A.  The  Hires-Turner  Glass  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  result  of  the  trust*s  action,  is  it? — A.  They 
promulgated  that  program  of  "A''  and  *'B"  buyers;  announced  it  to  the  trade,  to 
us,  and  everyone  else  interested  in  glass. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  WhaJ  had  been  the  course  of  the  trade  prior  to  that  pro- 
mulgation?— A.  You  could  buy  in  stock  sheets.  You  could  make  a  contract  and  buy 
stock  sheets.  You  could  send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  make  a  contract  for 
what  you  wanted  at  whatever  price  they  chose  to  sell  you.  There  was  no  unifoimity 
of  prices,  as  there  is  to-day. 

Q.  Did  dealers  generally  buy  large  sheets  and  cut  them  themselves? — A.  Yes. 
They  preferred  to  Duy  them  that  wav  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  from  business 
expenence  it  was  found  to  be  more  advantageous  to  buy  that  way  than  to  buy  cut  sizes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  restrict  that  cutting  to  one  firm  in  a  city?— A. 
Why  they  give  that  privilege  as  **A"  buyers,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  actual  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  or  is  it  oppressive  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  more  money? — A.  I  think  it  is  oppressive.  1  think  it  is 
a  step  to  crowd  out  the  jobber  of  plate  glass — ^give  them  less  competition. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  company  in  crowding  out  the  jobber? — A.  To  take 
the  field  themselves  exclusivelv,  I  presume. 

Q.  So  as  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  retailers  of  glass  and  thus  crowd  out  one 
class  of  middlemen? — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  inference  that  can  be  drawn. 

Q.  Is  that  oppressive  to  the  retailer? — A.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  price  has 
advanced  150  per  cent  in  the  last  3  years  is  evidence  that  it  is  oppressive. 

Q.  That  might  be  from  other  causes;  but  is  the  mere  fact  of  crowding  out  the  job- 
ber or  any  other  middleman  oppressive  to  the  retailer? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  When  you  eliminate  competition,  the  man  who  remains  in  the  neld 
can  sell  his  product  any  way  he  pleases.  If  they  have  been  enabled  to  advance  the 
prices  150  per  cent  in  the  last  3  years  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  dealers, 
what  will  they  do  when  they  have  eliminated  every  vestige  of  competition  and 
crowded  out  the  **A"  and  **  B  '*  buyers? 

POH8IBILITY   OF   JOINT   ACTION    AGAINST   THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Q.  Since  you  admit  that  you  can  buy  foreign  ^lass  at  a  lower  price  than  the  trust 
make,  and  since  you  admit  that  these  dealers  might  combine  to  buy  it,  would  not 
that,  in  vour  opinion,  operate  as  restraint  upon  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
monopoly? — A.  At  first  thought  it  would  appear  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  the  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  plate  glass  from  Europe? — A. 
Not  over  30  days  in  regular  stock  sizes;  sometimes  6  and  8  weeks.  I  will  say  30  to 
60  days. 

Q.  If  the  Philadelphia  dealers  were  to  boycott  the  trust  and  buy  in  Europe,  is  it 
probable  that  the  trust  would  then  invade  the  field  through  its  own  agents  and  supply 
the  trade  at  such  figures  that  the  dealers  who  had  patronized  Europe  would  be  carry- 
ing on  a  losing  venture,  as  you  say? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  could  not,  therefore,  (compete  with  the  trust  by  this  method  that  is 
suggested  of  buying  in  Europe? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

THE   middleman   AND  THE  CONSUMER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  cost  of  glass  is  the  cost  of  the  material  plus  the  wages 
paid  to  the  laborer  and  a  necessary  allowance  for  the  investment  of  the  plant,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  of  glass  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  middleman  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer?— A.  Most  assuredly  not. 

1  See  p.  208. 
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Q.  Then  if  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glaae  Company  eliminates 
the  middleman,  as  represented  by  your  firm,  that  fact  of  itself  need  not  oppress  the 
consumer  of  the  glass,  need  it? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  entirely. 

Q.  That  fact  of  itself,  that  you  are  not  given  the  privil^^  to  sell  glass,  need  not 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  It  has  that  tendency.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  bv  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  have  demonstrated  that  glass  costs  you  more. — A.  No;  I  have  demon- 
strated that  it  costs  the  consumer  more. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  addition  to  what  you  pay  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
panv  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  profit  that  you  realize  for  the  handling  of  it? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  it  without  anjj  profit?— A.  We  sell  plate  glass  at  the  same  price  it  costs 
us,  and  we  get  our  differential,  or  whatever  you  may  term  it,  of  5  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  get  for  handling  plate  glass? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  that  5  per  cent  you  are  willing  to  have  a  tariff  agitation  in  the  United 
States  that  may  result  in  the  unsettling  of  values  in  every  line  of  industry? — A.  I  did 
not  say  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  Question  asked  here  as  to  how  vour  particular  line  of 
industry  could  receive  tariff  legislation  without  opening  up  tne  whole  field  of  tariff 
agitation,  haveyou  not? — A.  I  neard  the  testimony;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  So  far  as  this  question  of  the  tariff  is  concerned,  this  commis- 
sion is  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  busi- 
ness and  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  several  states  such  changes  in  laws  as  it 
may  think  best  to  recommend  for  the  improvement  of  business  conditions.  Now,  these 
witnesses  in  regard  to  glass  come  before  us  with  an  expressed  opinion  that  the  tariff 
is  the  cause  of  the  difficul ties  that  they  encounter.  That  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  hear  their  evidence,  and  that,  of  course,  involves  the  tariff  question  in  broad 
terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  This  further  question  is  desired  to  be  asked:  Does  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Companv  have  a  distributing  house  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
citi^ — A.  Yes;  in  all  the  laxge  cities.  That  is  a  recent  innovation,  though;  within 
the  past  few  years. 

Q.  And  they  supply  you  from  that  distributing  house? — A.  If  they  have  the  stock; 
if  not,  they  ship  it  from  the  factories. 

Q.  And  if  you  attempted  to  boycott  them  by  importini^  glass  from  Europe,  they 
would  have  the  ready  facilities  for  supplying  the  trade  m  Philadelphia  while  you 
were  getting  gla^  from  Europe? — A.  They  have,  yes.  I  miffht  strengthen  my  posi- 
tion by  saymg  they  are  not  running  at  their  full  capacity.    I  believe  one  plant  is  idle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  If  they  were  to  establish  their  own  means  of  distribution, 
that  of  itself  would  eliminate  the  middleman,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  becatuse  the  glass  business  is  a  peculiar  one.  To  enf|;age  in  it  largely  requires 
the  handling  of  various  other  lines  of  glass  in  connection  with  the  plate  glass,  and  in 
that  way  they  could  not  eliminate  us  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  Here  is  a  question  that  is  sent  up  [referring  to  slip  of 
paper]  that  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  The  question  is,  Does  not  the 
Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company,  at  its  branch  houses,  also  nandle  a  line  of  paints, 
brushes,  and  similar  supplies  from  a  factory  in  which  they  are  interested? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  another  recent  innovation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Has  not  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  the  right  to 
go  into  the  paint  and  oil  business  if  they  wish  to? — A.  Most  assuredly, 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  !S£,  1900» 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MB.  JOHN  PITCAIBH, 

PreMent  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Oompany. 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  John  Pitcaim,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  afl&rmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-oflSce  address. — ^A.  John 
Pitcaim;  No.  1304  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Q.  What  is  your  occupation  and  position? — A.  President  of  the  Pittsburg  i'late 
Glass  Company. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way 
concerning  the  business,  not  only  of  your  company,  but  of  that  industry  in  general. — 
A.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial  Commission:  In  response  to  your 
invitation  I  api)ear  before  you  to  give  any  information  in  my  power  upon  the  subjects 
you  are  invesugating,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  industry  with  which  I  am 
connected,  which  I  will  treat  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Brief  statement  of  the  growth  of  the  plate-guiss  industry  in  the  United  States. 
{a)  Origin  and  growth  of  the  industry,  1869  to  1900. 

(6)  Overproduction  by  reason  of  competition  induced  by  large  profits.  Period  of 
depression  in  the  industry. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  the  largest  factories  by  purchase  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company. 

2.  Distribution  of  its  own  product  by  the  consolidated  company. 

3.  Necessity  of  extending  the  jobbing  business  of  the  PittsDurg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany by  adding  the  sale  of  allied  products,  such  as  window  glass,  paints,  and  paint- 
ers* supplies. 

4.  Conditions  of  the  industry  in  Europe. 


(rt)  Production  in  Europe  for  1900. 
(b)   ~ 


Combinations  of  manufacturers  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England, 
and  the  international  syndicate. 

(c)  The  United  States  a  '^duinpine  ground  "  for  the  surplus  product  of  Europe. 
5.  Answer  to  charges  of  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Elliott  and  Mr.  George  H.  Mayer. 

(a)  Origin  of  classification  of  preferential  buyers. 

(b)  Resins  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  embarking  in  the  jobbing 
business. 

( c)  Advance  in  prices  justified  by  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor. 
Id)  Advance  in  prices  reasonable,  not  excessive,  as  charged. 

(e)  Comparison  of  selling  prices  of  plate  glass  at  periods  of  five  years  from  1875  to 
1900. 

6.  Tariff  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Profits  and  dividends. 

8.  Annual  statement  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  to  January  1,  1900. 

9.  Wages;  Comparative  statement  of  wages  of  labor  in  Belgium  and  the  United 
States. 

THE  OROWTH   OF  THE  PLATE-OLASS   INDUSTRY   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)   Origin  and  growth  of  the  industry. 

After  various  attempts  to  manufacture  polished  plate  glass  in  the  United  States, 
which  )vere  all  made  on  a  very  small  scale  and  proved  soon  to  be  failures,  the  first 
substantial  success  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  C.  DePauw,  at  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
works,  which  were  incorporated  in  1869,  but  did  not  produce  polished  plate  glass 
until  1873.  In  later  years  this  factory  was  dismantled  on  account  of  obsolete  machin- 
ery and  unfavorable  location. 

The  Crystal  City  (Mo. )  works  organized  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Plate  Glass  Company,  and  reorganized  as  the  Crystal  City  Plate  Glass  Company  in 
1876  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  took  the  next  step  toward  the  expansion  of  the 
plate  glass  industry  in  the  United  States,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  m  comparison 
with  the  present  magnitude  of  these  works,  and  proving  successful  without  inter- 
ruption. 

In  1883  the  Creighton  factory  was  founded  by  Capt  John  B.  Ford,  with  whom  I 
became  associated  m  consequence  of  my  interest  in  natural  gas,  and  it  was  at  these 
works  that  the  new  idea  of  using  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  was 
introduced. 

The  Tarentum  and  Ford  City  works  were  started  shortly  afterwards,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  new  works  at  Butler,  Duquesne,  Charleroi,  and  Irwin,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Kokomo,  Elwood,  and  Alexandria,  in  Indiana;  later  a  factory  was  established 
at  Walton,  Pa.,  and  recently  one  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

After  passing  through  more  or  less  diflficult  periods,  during  which  some  of  the  fac- 
tories were  dismantled  and  others  reoi^nized,  the  situation  of  the  polished  plate- 
glass  industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  date,  1900,  is  as  follows; 
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Stntement  of  UAal  funuicen  and  pots  and  numffer  hi  (qt^rallon  Dectnrtilter  JOj  1900, 


Name  and  No.  of  works. 

Location. 

Total. 

3  ,        60 

4  '        80 

5  100 

5  1      100 

6  120 
5  1      100 

4  1        80 

5  1       100 
4           80 

6  1      120 

In  operation. 
^^'-    1  Pot« 

2  40 

3  60 

4  HO 

3  80 
ft      M20 

4  80 
3          60 
3          60 
2          60 
C      S120 

C^apiicity. 

8alG».l 

PIttsbnrg  Plate  GIhmi  Co.: 
No.l 

Creiffhton,  Pa.... 

Tarenlum,  Pa 

Ford  City,  Pa 

do 

Frft. 
1.900.000 
2,614.500 
3,486.000 
8,486,000 
1,890,000 
3,486.000 
2,614.600 
2,614,500 
2,614.500 
1,260,000 

Feet. 

No.2 

'      No.3 , 

No.4..  .           

No.5 

do 

No.6 .     .   .. 

Charlerul.  Pa 

Elwood.  Ind 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Crystal  City,  Mo.. 
Walton,  Pa 

No.7 

No.8 

No.9 

No.  10 

Totol 

"I 

940 
60 
104 
100 

29 
2 
3 
3 

760 
40 
60 

40 

25,966,000 
1,900,000 
2,500.000 
1.500,000 

13,637,146 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Co. . . 
American  Plate  Glaw  Co. . 
F6rd  Plate  Qlaw  Co 

Butler,  Pa 

Alexandria,  Ind.. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

1,925,000 
2.1H4,000 
1,050,000 

Total  In  United  Statesi 

61  1 

1,2M 

87 

900 

31,866.000 

18,796,146 

1  Sales  for  1900,  month  of  DecembcT  estimated. 


< Small  pots. 


In  1876  the  domestic  orod  action  was  al)out  600,000  feet,  and  5,700,000  feet  were 
imported,  showing  a  total  of  plate  glass  consumption  in  the  IJnited  States  of  6,1100, (XX) 
feet  only,  against  sales  of  domestic  and  foreign  gla.<>s  of  about  21,000,000  feet  in  1900. 
This  shows  the  remarkable  development  of  the  industry  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

(h)  Overproduction  by  reason  of  cojnpetUion  induced  by  Uirge  irrvfiU. 

The  growth  of  the  plnte  glass  industry  has  been  spasmodic.  After  numerous  fail- 
ures, as  I  have  before  stat«i,  success  was  acnieved  by  the  Crystal  City  Plate  Glass 
Company,  and  two  new  factories  were  soon  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  For 
several  years  large  profits  were  made,  which  stimulated  the  erection  of  7  new  fac- 
tories, resulting  in  a  production  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country 
and  a  consequent  depression  in  prices.  The  industry  became  unprofitable.  One 
factory  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  several  others  were  on  the  verge  of  bankniptcy. 
This  condition  lasted  for  several  years,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  consolidate  the 
lai^gest  factories. 

(c)  Consolidation  of  the  largeid  factories^  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

A  difference  in  views  in  regard  to  capitalization,  delayed  the  consolidation  for  many 
months,  some  of  the  owners  desiring  a  large  capital,  but  a  conservative  element  insisting 
that  the  properties  should  be  put  in  at  actual  values.  The  conservati  ve  element  finally 
prevailed  and  the  consolidation  was  effected  by  means  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  which  owned  4  factories,  increasing  its  capital  and  buying  the  properties 
of  the  other  companies.  The  actual  capital  of  tlie  consolidatea  company  was 
$10,000,000.  1  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  buying  in  the  various  fax^tories 
at  actual  values  the  policy  was  different  from  that  of  many  consolidations  of  recent 
date  with  capital  stock  far  beyond  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  represented. 

DISTRIBtJTION   OP  FTS  OWN   PRODUCT   BY  THE  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY. 

There  were  still  three  independent  factories  which  did  not  come  into  the  consoli- 
dation, owing  to  their  being  on  the  ver^e  of  bankruptcy,  their  liabilities  being  such 
that  their  stockholders  would  receive  little  or  nothing  on  the  basis  of  values  placed 
upon  the  factories  which  had  consolidated.  The  consolidated  company  reduced  the 
production  of  its  factories,  and  the  independent  companies  were  enabled  to  run  their 
factories  at  full  capacity.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  jobbers,  who  fixed  the  prices  at  which  glass  was  sold,  and  it  was  determinea  by 
the  consolidated  company  to  establish  its  own  branch  houses  and  pell  its  glass  directly 
to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time  it  has  invested  in  the  jobbing  branch  of  its 
business  $4,044,000,  and  has  warehouses  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadel- 

Shia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Davenport, 
k)lumbus,  Milwaukee,  and  Omaha,  with  branch  offices  for  the  sale  of  glass  at  Roches- 
ter, Baltimore,  and  Buffalo. 
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THE    NECESSITY  OF    ADDIN(}    THE    SALE    OF  SUCH   ALLIED   PRODUCTS  AS  WINDOW  GLASS, 
PAINTS,  AND  PAINTEB8*    SUPPLIES. 

The  sale  of  plate  glass  alone  would  not  warrant  the  establishment  of  branch  houses, 
except  in  the  lar^t  cities;  therefore  necessity  compelled  us  to  add  these  branches 
to  our  jobbing  business,  in  order  to  meet  competition  and  that  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  seU  to  buyers  all  lines  handled  by  the  trade  generally. 

CONDITIONS   OF  THE   INDUSTRY   IN   EUROPE. 

The  following  is  the  latest  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the 
plate-glass  industry  in  Europe. 

(a)  Praductum  in  Europe. 

The  prfMlnction  of  iK)liyhed  plate  gla.sH  in  luiropc  for  the  year  1900  is  as  follows: 


Names  of  companies. 

Producing 
capacity. 

Actual  out- 
put. 

A  nvpliiis  M 

BELGIUM. 

Square  feet. 
6,000,000 
5,000.000 
3,300,000 
2,900,000 
2,200,000 
2,100,000 
1,900.000 
1,500,000 
800,000 

Square/eeL 
2,600,000 

St.  Roch 

2,600,000 

Moustier                            

1,600,000 

Charierol - 

1,400,000 

Oignies                             

1,100,000 

GourcellcH 

1,100,000 

Roux                                 

1,100,000 

Florefle 

700,000 

St.  Gobain 

400,000 

Total,  9  fjictorics . 

24,700,000 

12,400,000 

FRANCK. 

8t  Oobaln  M  factories ")  . . . 

7.500,000 
3,700,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 

3,800,000 

Nord 

1,800,000 

Aniche 

1,400,000 

Boussolt 

Aasevent -  - - 

800,000 

I'otal,  8factorit».. 

15,300,000 

7,800,000 

GERMANY. 

Stolberg and  Mannheim.. 

4,700,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,600,000 
1,200,000 
700,000 

2,400,000 

Kokamp. .,,..-.,  -  -  r ,  r  - -  -  - - 

1,300,000 

Schalke  

1,000,000 

Herzogenrath 

1,000,000 

Pora-U  rbacli 

Freden 

600,000 

Altwasser 

900,000 

Total,  8  factorieH. . . . 

11.700,000 

6,600,000 

KNGLAND. 

Pilkington  Brothers 

4,200,000 

London  and  Manchester 

2,300,000 

British 

900,000 

Union - --  -- - 

500,000 

Total,  4  factories 

7,900,000 

7,900,000 

AUSTRIA. 

Stankau 



St.  Gobain  (Bilen) -        ' 

Total,  2  factorie.s 

2,800,000 

1,100,000 

RUSSIA. 

Nord 

1,100,000 

LaKash 1 

700,000 

Moscow 

700,000 
700,000 

Midi 

Total,  4  factories 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

ITALY. 

Pisa  (St.  Gobain  Co.) 

800,000 

800,000 

Grand  total 

68,900,000 

39,800,000 
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The  above  Htatistics  have  been  recently  gathered  with  great  care  and  are  l)elieved 

to  be  correct. 
In  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  Europe,  I  give  the 

following  official  statistics  for  Belgium: 

Production  in—  Square  meters. 

1895 1,080,620 

1896 1,226,475 

1897 1,230,550 

1898 1,453,365 

1899 1,619,590 

While  official  figures  of  this  kind  are  not  compiled  for  the  other  European  countries, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  growth  han  y)een  similar  wherever  plate  glass  is  manufao 
tured  in  Europe. 

Experience  nas  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  not  elastic  and 
can  not  be  fon»d  so  as  to  absorb  an  arbitrary  increase  of  production,  the  consumption 
depending  upon  general  prosperity,  because  plate  glass  is  considered  a  luxury.  In 
the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  in  Europe,  the  selling  price  is  not  ref- 
lated by  the  ^neral  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  increase  of  production  bemg 
spasmodic,  while  the  consumption,  although  steadily  growing,  remains  limited. 

(b)  Cdmbinations  of  manufacturera  in  France,  Oermany,  Belgium,  and  England — The 

international  gyndicate. 

Aside  from  short  periods  of  indiscriminate  competition,  which  have  invariably 
proven  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  there  has  always  been  cooper- 
ation, trust,  or  syndicate  arrangement  among -the  European  manufacturers  of  plate 
glass  for  regulatmg  prices,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  latter  years,  also  for 
adjusting  the  production. 

In  Fhmce  tne  St.  Gobain  Company  has  the  lai^t  production,  and  has  thorough 
control  of  the  market  through  close  connection  with  the  other  manufacturers  in  tluit 
country.  (This  company,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Europe,  dating  back  for  more  than 
2  centuries,  has  4  factories  in  France,  2  in  Germany,  1  in  Belgium,  1  in  Italy,  and  1  in 
Austria.) 

In  Germany  the  manufacturers  are  united  in  one  syndicate  regulating  production 
and  price. 

In  Belgium  the  sales  for  all  the  factories  are  apportioned  and  are  made  through 
one  selling  office. 

In  England  one  very  important  manufacturer  controls  the  market,  the  smaller 
Victories  working  in  accord. 

These  various  manufacturing  powers  in  Europe  have  combined  into  one  strong  inter- 
national syndicate,  in  order  to  regulate  and  divide  among  themselves  the  world's 
markets.  They  assisn  certain  markets  to  such  manufacturers  as  through  their 
geographical  location  nave  the  greatest  facility  for  providing  for  the  same;  they  pre- 
vent the  buyers,  by  means  of  what  is  called  "premium  of  fidelity"  and  also  by  a 
"  black-list  system,''  from  disturbing  the  rules  imposed  by  the  syndicate;  and  they 
also  regulate  the  production  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  unreasonably  exceed  the 
consumption.  The  statistics  given  above  illustrate  to  what  extent  the  production  is 
reduced  below  the  productive  capacity  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  consumption. 

Prices  are  established  by  decision  of  the  European  international  syndicate,  and  in 
this  way  all  the  markets  of  the  world  are  governed  for  the  interest  of  these  associated 
manufacturers. 

(c)  The  United  Staiea  a  *^  dumping  ground^*  for  the  surplus  product  of  Europe, 

Only  the  United  States  is  left  outside  of  this  protecting  combination,  for  the  reason 
that  the  American  plate-glass  industry  has  not  been  able,  up  to  this  time,  to  export 
and  make  cooperation  valuable  to  the  powerful  European  organization.  This  market 
is  therefore  considered  a  desirable  "dumping  ground"  for  the  surplus  of  European 
production,  and  exceptionally  low  prices  are  made  by  the  foreign  manfacturers  for 
glass  intended  for  the  United  States.     For  example,  the  present  European  price  for 

Solished  plate  glass,  cut  to  size,  is  for  the  Unitea  States  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
iscount  irom  a  certain  price  list;  for  England  10  per  cent  discount  from  the  same 
price  list,  which  means  a  difference  in  price  of  58  per  cent 

European  discounts  for  stock  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass  are,  for  the  United  States, 
30  per  cent  off  the  list;  for  England,  5  per  cent  off  the  same  list,  which  shows  a  dif- 
ference of  36  per  cent. 
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A  companion  between  pricea  for  polished  plate  glajBB  in  France  and  thoBe  quoted 
for  glass  intended  for  the  United  States  market  inaRes  still  more  evident  the  SLfegreB- 
sive  policy  directed  y)y  the  foreign  manufacturers  against  this  country.  Exact  figures 
can  not  be  given,  because  the  l]«sic  tariffs  are  different;  but,  on  an  average,  it  is  safe 
to  state  that  {>olished  plate  glass  is  sold  in  France  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  if 
shipped  to  this  country. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  our  home  industry  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
official  figures  of  imports  of  polished  plate  glass  into  the  United  States  for  the  first 
10  months  of  the  last  3  years: 

Square  feet, 

1898 368,797 

1899 716,632 

1900 1,590,350 

The  months  of  November  and  December  of  the  present  year,  during  which  time 
much  laraer  quantities  have  been  imported  into  this  country  than  during  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  years,  will  show  a  considerably  laiyer  proportionate  increase, 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  selling  prices  for  this  country,  used  as  a 
*  *  dumping  ground, '  *  are  not  limited  by  their  cost.  Having  well-paying  markets  else- 
where, they  can  easily  afford,  and  even  find  it  profitable,  to  dispose  of  the  overflow 
of  their  production  on  the  United  States  market  at  a  price  below  their  average  cost. 

ANSWERS  'r\)  CHAKGES  OF   MR.  FRED.  G.  ELLIOTT   AND  MR.  OBOROE   H.  MAYER. 

At  the  hearing  before  this  commission  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  testimony 
was  given  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Mayer  which  was  incorrect  and  which  I  desire  to 
answer. 

(a)  Origin  of  clamficaiion  of  preferential  buyers. 

It  was  said  that  the  Pittsburc:  Plate  Glass  Company  originated  the  distinction 
between  "A"  and  "B"  buyers;  that  this  was  a  part  of  this  company's  programme,  and 
that  that  distinction  involved  an  unjust  difference  between  the  preferential  prices. 
I  think  it  desirable  that  the  commission  should  understand  that  this  company  did 
not  originate  the  classification  of  buyers.  Many  years  before  the  consolidation  of 
our  company  it  was  the  custom  for  the  manufocturers  to  sell  their  product  to  certain 
large  buyers  (who  were  designated  **A"  buyers),  and  these  buyers  in  turn  recognized 
a  certain  class  of  buyers  who  did  business  on  a  smaller  scale  and  to  whom  the  ''A" 
buyers  made  preferential  prices.  These  latter  were  designated  **B"  buyers.  The 
classification  of  "A**  and  "B"  buyers  was  founded  upon  just  considerations.  The 
'*A''  buyers  carried  large  stocks  of  glass  at  their  own  risk  and  at  a  considerable  capital 
investment.  The  "B"  buyers  did  a  hand-to-mouth  business,  involving  little  risk 
and  practically  no  investment. 

(b)  Reasons  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company^  8  embarking  in  the  jobbing  business, 

■  The  "A"  buyers  organized  themselves  into  an  association  called  the  "National 
Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association."  This  association  regulated  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  to  a  large  extent  fixed  the  prices  which  they  would  pay  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  association  was  in  existence  in  May,  1895,  when  the  Pittsbui^  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany and  several  other  manufacturers  consolidated  their  factories.  Our  company, 
when  the  consolidation  took  place,  had  no  idea  of  marketing  its  own  product,  but 
the  demands  of  the  jobbers'  association  became  so  objectionable  that  we  decided  to 
market  our  product  through  our  own  warehouses.  The  jobbers*  association  had 
demanded  that  our  comj)any  should  not  sell  stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  outside  of  the 
association.  Subseouently  thev  modified  this  to  the  extent  that  we  should  not  sell 
stock  sizes  to  any  jobber  who  did  not  carry  at  least  50,000  feet  of  stock.  In  other 
words,  their  demand  was  that  we  should  discriminate  «^inst  jobbers  outside  of  their 
association.  This  was  the  immediate  reason  for  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business, 
though  it  was  expected  that  for  economic  reasons  we  would  ultimately  do  so. 

Incidentally,  to  show  the  nature  of  this  jobbers'  association,  I  wish  to  quote  one  of 
their  resolutfons,  which  is  as  follows:  "That  we  will  not  offer  or  sell,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  plate  glass  or  other  glass  in  connection  therewith,  under  any  circum- 
stances, at  a  lower  price  or  on  any  other  terms  and  conditions  than  those  specified  by 
the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association." 

Having  decided  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  jobbers'  association,  it  was,  however, 
decided  that  we  should  not  antagonize  the  jobbers,  and  we  had  no  disposition  to 
crush  them  out  of  the  business.    Notwithstanding  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
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Companv  has  been  called  a  monopoly,  we  do  not  deem  it  possible  or  desirable  to 
absolutely  control  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of  plate  glass.  At  that  time  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  jobbere  at  Pittsburg  and  announced  our  company's  policy  to 
market  its  own  product,  at  the  same  time  announcing  that  we  did  not  intena  to 
slaughter  prices,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jobbers  had  large  stocks  of  glass 
which  they  had  purchased  from  us  and  other  factories,  and  that,  as  some  of  them 
had  been  good  customers  of  our  comoany,  we  would  sustain  prices  until  they  could 
dispose  of  their  stocks  <m  hand.  I  atso  announced  that  our  attitude  toward  the  job- 
bers would  be  friendly,  and  I  now  state  that  these  promises  have  been  consistently 
carried  out.  The  only  jobbers  that  I  know  of  that  went  out  of  business  were  those 
who  sold  out  to  this  company  and  who  became  associated  in  it  as  officers  or  man- 
agers of  branch  houses  of  this  company.  Outside  of  them  I  know  of  no  other  jobber 
of  plate  glass  of  any  importance  who  has  gone  out  of  the  business,  but  they  are  all 
making  good  Intimate  profits  upon  their  glass  business.  The  jobbers'  association 
referred  to  baa  ceased  to  exist,  but  there  has  been  oiiganized  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association,  of  which  the  **A'*  jobbers  throughout  the  country  are  memlKjrs. 
These  members  obtain  their  glass  from  the  manuracturers  who  are  independent  of 
this  company,  to  wit:  The  Penn  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  Standard  Plate  (ilass 
Company,  and  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company;  but  they  also  obtain  their 
'* shorts,' '  or  glass  which  can  not  conveniently  be  supplied  by  outside  companies, 
from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  That  association  of  jobbers  was  willing 
to  purchase  all  their  glass  from  American  manufacturers,  provided  the  manufacturers 
would  allow  them  certain  preferential  pricen,  and  pursuant  thereto  that  association 
at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  the  jobbers  should  not  import  any  plate 


It  was  charged  at  the  hearing  on  the  19th,  above  referred  to,  that  this  company 
had  sent  out  to  all  the  jobbers  throughout  the  country  a  certain  letter  arbitrarily 
prohibiting  the  jobbers  from  importing  i^lass.  In  answer  to  this,  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  are  91  recognized  **  A"  and  **B"  jobbers  in  the  country,  and  that  the  letter 
referred  to  was  sent  to  three  of  them  only;  those  three  being  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  letter  was  not  a  demand  by  the  plate  glass  company  or  by  the  manufacturers, 
but  was  intended  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jobbers  to  the  fact  that  the  job- 
bers' promise  not  to  import  was  being  broken,  and  to  call  to  their  attention  the 
resolution  not  to  import  which  was  passed  by  the  jobbers  themselves. 

It  was  charged  that  the  local  jobbers  were  obliged  to  buy  their  glass  from  the  Pitts- 
bui>;  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  latter  company  would 
cut  them  off  from  certain  sizes  of  glass  that  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  inde- 
pendent companies.  In  reply  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  (vlaas 
Company  has  never  refused  to  fill  any  orders  from  anyone  with  yood  credit. 

Agieun,  they  said  that  they  could  import  glass  at  a  profit,  but  did  not  do  so  for  fear 
this  company  would  reduce  prices  and  make  the  foreign  venture  unprofitable.  It 
does  seem  as  if  what  they  really  fear  is  legitimate  competition.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  such  procedure  would  l>e  a  stifling  of  competition. 

(c)  Advance  in  prices  reasanahU^  not  excessire. 

As  a  preface  to  the  discussion  of  advance  in  prices^  it  should  be  stated  that  plate- 
glass  prices  are  based  upon  the  size  of  the  plates;  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
A mencan  product  is  in  sizes  less  than  10  nquare  feet;  and  that  about  two-thinls  of  the 
glass  under  10  square  feet  is  not  sold  at  a  discount,  but  is  sold  at  foot  prices,  and  is 
sold  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  select  certain  sizes  and  show  the  advance  upon  them  only. 
The  average  advance  per  foot  on  all  sizes  is  the  onlv  true  method  of  showing  the 
increase  in  prices.  Again,  the  increase  complained  of  is  based  upon  the  occasional, 
not  the  prevailing  prices,  which  were  made  for  a  short  period  only  when  competition 
in  the  business,  owing  to  overproduction,  was  the  worst  since  the  organization  of 
our  company.    The  advance  from  such  extremely  low  prices  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

Another  reason  for  the  advance  in  prices  was  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials 
required  to  produce  plate  glass  greatly  increased  in  price,  e.  g. :  Soda  ash,  94  per 
cent;  salt  cake,  78  per  cent;  arsenic,  19  per  cent;  charcoal,  20  per  cent;  lumber,  110 
per  cent;  plaster,  33  per  cent;  copperas,  79  per  cent;  salt,  119  per  cent;  emery,  11 
per  cent;  paper,  38  per  cent;  meltmg  sand,  25  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  increased  owing  to  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  coal;  this 
refers  to  the  factories  tnat  have  used  natural  gas.  Some  of  our  factories  have  always 
used  coal  exclusively,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The 
average  increase  in  raw  materials  is  about  85  per  cent. 

J  See  pp.  220,  221. 
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There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  wage^  of  labor. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  in  re^rd  to  prices,  that  they  have  fluctuated  for  the  reason 
that  the  growth  of  consumption  of  plate  glass  is  slow  and  steady,  while  the  growth 
of  the  productive  capacity  nas  been  spasmodic;  but  the  general  tendency  of  prices 
has  be^  downward  ever  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  except 
the  last  period,  when  prices  were  increaised  as  above  explained. 

( d )  Comparison  of  selling  prices. 
The  following  table  8howB  the  prices  at  periods  of  five  years  from  1875  to  date: 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1  to  S  feet 

•0.71 
.84 
1.12 
1.49 
1.56 
1.69 

90.51 

.61 

.80 

1.06 

1.11 

1.21 

90.46 
.65 
.72 
.96 
1.01 
1.09 

90.40 
.48 
.64 
.85 
.89 
.97 

90.80 
.86 
.48 
.63 
.66 
.72 

90.81 

8  to  6  feet 

.38 

6  to  10  feet 

.60 

10  to  26  feet 

.81 

25to60feet 

.85 

60  to  100  feet 

.90 

It  is  true  that  during  1897,  which  was  an  exceptional  period,  when  the  business 
was  in  its  most  demoralized  condition,  that  prices  were  very  low,  and  that  a  consider- 
able advance  thereon  has  been  made;  but  the  actual  casn  returns  received  by  this 
company  show  that  the  average  advance  of  glass  from  that  period  has  been  only 
from  60  to  60  per  cent,  and  not  150  per  cent,  as  alleged.  This  is  computed  upon  the 
entire  sales  of  dl  sizes  of  plate  glass.  Some  of  the  preferential  buyers  are  now  buy- 
ing certain  sizes  of  plate  glass  at  prices  lower  than  before  the  industrial  revival  of 
1898. 

TARIFF   IN  THE   UNITEI>  STATES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  on  plate  glass  under  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley 
bills: 


Up  to  16  by  24  Inchw 

16  by  24  to  24  by  80  inchefl 
24  by  80  to  24  by  60  inches 
All  above  24  by  60  inches 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  first  bracket  was  increased  3  cents  and  the 
second  bracket  2  cents,  which  two  brackets  are  now  being  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  and  the  third  and  fourth  brackets  decreas^  2^  cents  and  15  cents. 


f he  management  of  this  company  has  alwa^^s  favored  reasonable  tariff  duties.  At 
a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  being 
formulated,  January  8,  1897,  I  said: 

"We  come  to  you  as  business  men,  appreciating  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand  that  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  be  a  conservative  one,  and  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  measure  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  retain  the  support  of  the  country; 
and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  tariff,  the  McKinley 
bill  having  made  no  material  change  in  the  previous  tariff,  which  had  existed  for 
years." 

PROFITS  AND   DIVIDENDS. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  profits  of  our  company  have  been  very  much  lar^ser 
than  they  actually  are.  This  has  resulted  in  4  new  factories  being  projected,  which 
are  now  m  the  course  of  construction  and  which  will  prolmbly  be  completed  during 
next  year.  From  the  present  outlook  it  would  seem  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  condition  above  referred  to  which  resulted  from 
overproduction.  The  profits  are  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
manufacturing  business  and  the  changes  that  are  made  necessary  in  the  way  of  new 
methods,  new  machinery,  ete.,  which  require  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of 
earnings. 
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For  fleveral  years  j^or  to  the  oonsoHdation  which  took  nlaoo  in  1895,  there  was 
absolutely  no  profit  in  the  plate-glaas  business.  The  new  glaHs  factories  which  had 
been  buifl  a  few  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  had  made  no  profits  whatever  and 
paid  no  dividends.  From  the  time  of  the  consolidation  up  to  our  last  annual  report 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  averaio^e  earnings  of  this  company  have  l>een 
about  9i  per  cent;  no  dividends  were  paid  until  1899,  an<l  the  profits  up  to  that  time 
were  used  for  the  payment  of  the  company's  debt  and  the  extension  of  its  buniness. 

It  will  be  seen  tnat  the  percentage  of  profit  (if  the  surplus  which  had  accumulated 
before  any  dividends  were  paid  be  taken  into  account)  will  be  much  less  than  the 
percentage  named.  This  (*ompany  began  paying  dividends  in  January,  1899,  and 
paid  5  per  cent  during  that  year,  and  has  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  during  the 
present  year. 

In  verification  of  this  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  statement  of  our  comjiany: 

ANNUAL  STATBMKNT  OF  TH«  PITTSBUM}   PLATE  GLAHH  C\)MPANY. 

December  SI,  1899. 
Afwictfl' 

Inveatment $11,504,288.79 

Stocks  of  finished  {^lass $1,411,671.62 

Material  and  working  accounts. .        556, 257. 82 

Gash,  bills  and  accounts  receiv- 
able, being  quick  assets 1, 930, 001. 85 

3,897,931.29 

Liabilities: 

CSapital  stock $10,000,000.00 

Bonded  debt 747,000.00 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 837,260.71 

Surplus  January  1,  1899 2,489,645.47 

Profit,  1899 $1,838,805.90 

Less  dividends . . .        510, 492. 00 


Paased  to  surplus 1,328,313.90 


3,817,959.37 


15, 402,  220. 08     15, 402, 220. 08 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  American  and  Belgian  facto- 
ries, respectively,  for  similar  services.  The  Belgian  figures  have  been  obtained  within 
the  present  month  by  our  European  representative.  The  American  figures  also  are 
those  paid  at  the  present  time: 

Comparimm  of  American  and  Belgian  rates  of  wage»,  December,  1900, 


Ca&ting  department: 

Foremen 

FiniaherR 

Meltere 

Bkimmen 

Stowers 

Faraace  cletinera . .  . 

Kiln  dreaseni 

Casting  and  drawing 

Cutters 

Fillers 

Bookers 

Teamers 

Kiln  beaters 

Grinding  depart  ment: 

Foremen,  diiy 

Foremen,  nig  111 

First  grinders 

Second  grinders 

First  layers 

Second  layen 

Canal  men 

Sand-pit  men 

Matchen 

Sand  wheelezB 


American 

rate 

per  month, 

30  days. 

Belgian 

rate 

per  month, 

30  dayn. 

996.50 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
28.95 
20.26 
20.28 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
28.95 
17.37 

28.95 
28.95 
23.16 
23.16 
23.16 
9.65 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 
20.26 

Per  cent 
American 
hlgherthan 

Belgian. 

$150.00 
92.10 
8-2.50 
70.50 
70.50 
60.00 
69.00 
57.00 
86.40 
67.00 
57.00 
90.00 
54.00 

121.20 
121.20 
82.80 
68.40 
99.00 
68.40 
52.20 
52. 20 
71.00 
52.29 

66 

218 

185 

144 

144 

196 

241 

181 

326 

181 

181 

211 

211 

818 

318 

257 

195 

827 

609 

158 

158 

2M 

158 
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Comparison  of  American  artd  Belgian  rates  of  wages,  December ,  1900 — Continued. 


P^.li.s.iing  depttrtnitiit: 

Foremen,  day 

Foremen,  night 

First  layers 

Second  layers 

Third  layers 

Fourth  layers 

Mixera 

Plaster  wheelers 

Matchers 

PinisherB 

Bench  boys 

Warehouse: 

Foreman 

Examiners 

Cnttera 

Gang  men 

Blocxers 

Glass  washers 

Frames: 

Foremen 

Examiners 

Cutters 

Gang  men 

Emery  department: 

Washer 

Washer,  helper 

Machinery  department: 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Bricklayers 

Laborers 

Pipe  fitters 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith,  help. . . . 

Boiler  men 

Pot  department: 

Foremen 

Pot  makers 

Trampers 

Gas  producers: 

Foreman 


'  American 

Belgian 

Percent 

I       rate 

rate 

American 

per  month, 

per  month, 

higher  than 
Belgian. 

30  days. 
121.20 

30  days. 

34.74 

250 

121.20 

34.74 

250 

m.60 

28.16 

882 

96.76 

23.16 

313 

90.00 

23.16 

289 

79.36 

28.16 

243 

78,12 

17.37 

350 

45.00 

20.26 

122 

72.00 

20.26 

255 

64.72 

20.26 

170 

39.60 

8.40 

sn 

150.00 

40.00 

275 

75.00 

20.26 

270 

67.50 

20.26 
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42.00 

17.37 

141 

45.00 

17.87 

159 

37.60 

17.87 

116 

80.00 

30.00 

166 

60.00 

28.95 

108 

63.00 

28.95 

180 

60.00 

20.24 

196 

60.00 

84.74 

78 

60.00 

17.87 

187 

150.00 

43.42 

245 

63.00 

25.50 

147 

97.50 

26.05 

274 

80.00 

23.16 

245 

90.00 

23.16 

289 

87.60 

17.37 

116 

67.50 

24.00 

181 

79.60 

24.12 

230 

45.00 

17.37 

159 

60.00 

25.60 

185 

90.00 

28.96 

211 

70.50 

28.95 

144 

61.10 

18.83 

179 

85.00 

28.95 
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GENERAL  OTATEMENT  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  BELGIl'M,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Up  to  what  year  is  that  tabulation  made?— A.  These  are 
the  present  waces  paid  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Chainnan,  to  have  the  witness 
summarize  these  prices  without  reading  the  table? — A.  I  will  leave  the  table  here. 
It  can  be  read  at  your  leisure.  I  might  say  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  labor  in 
the  United  States  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than  in  England  and  about  300  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Belgium. 

NO  preferential  rate  has   been   SECURED   IN  THE  PURCHASE  OF  WINDOW  GLASS. 

Q.  You  speak  of  using  window  glass  in  connection  with  your  product.  Is  there 
any  arrangement  between  your  companv  and  the  American  Window  Glass  Company 
by  which  you  obtain  this  glass? — A.  We  have  no  arrangement  whatever.  We  are 
simply  the  largest  customers  of  the  American  Window  Glass  Company.  We  purchase 
just  as  any  other  jobbers  of  window  glass  purchase.  We  do  not  manufacture  window 
glass  ourselves. 

Q.  You  have  no  preferential  rate  over  other  jobbers  by  reason  of  being  a  larger 
purchaser? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  You  simply  buy  as  any  other  purchaser? — A.  We  have  thought  that  we  should 
have  a  preferential  rate,  that  being  such  large  purchasers  they  could  afford  to  sell  us 
at  a  less  rate,  but  they  have  never  done  so.  We  pay  the  same  prices  that  are  paid 
by  other  jobbers. 
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8IZBR  OF   PLATE  GLAM8  SOLD   WITHOIIT   PROFIT   AND   AT   A    IX>MH. 

Q.  What  aro  the  aizes  of  glass,  by  their  trade  names,  that  are  i>roduce<l  by  your 
company  at  a  loss? — A.  About  two-thirds  of  our  product  is  sold  in  sizes  under  10 
square  feet  and  without  profit.  Furthermore,  a  very  ItLTf^  part  of  this  two-thirds  is 
sold  at  a  large  loss. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  why  this  is  so? — A.  Daring  the  past  2  or 
3  years  we  have  increased  the  sale  of  small  sizes  very  materially  by  replacing  what 
is  known  as  German  plates,  which  is  a  blown  glass,  ground  and  pohshea,  and  which 
was  sold  very  largely  in  this  country  for  use  in  cheap  furniture.  We  have  been 
taking  a  large  part  ot  this  trade,  and  in  order  to  do  so  nave  been  obliged  to  sell  cast 
polished  plate  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  German  plates  at  a  price  much  below  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture.  We  have  figured  that  in  taking  this  business  we  would 
not  increase  our  general  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution  at  all,  and  that  if  we  could 
get  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  labor  entering  into  its  production  we  could  afford 
to  take  it,  temporarily  at  least,  to  keep  our  works  running  and  our  men  employed; 
but  if  this  business  is  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  our  business  as  a  whole, 
bearing  its  full  share  of  the  general  expenses  and  cost  of  distribution,  then  it  ia  done 
at  a  loss  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  foot. 

Q.  You  mean  this  was  in  competition  with  imported  glass? — A.  Yes;  in  competi- 
tion with  imported  glass. 

Q.  This  was  glass  known  as  silvered  glass? — A.  No;  this  glass  is  known  as  German 
looking-glass  plates,  is  silvered  in  this  country,  and  used  in  cheap  furniture.  There- 
fore, we  have  been  and  are  giving  the  furniture  factories  plate  glass  which  is  very 
much  better  than  German  plates  at  the  same  price. 

DUTY  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OF  PLATE  GLASS  IX)E8   NOT  PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER. 

Q.  Is  there  a  duty  upon  this  German  glass  to  which  you  refer? — A.  Yes;  the  duty 
is  4  cents  per  foot  up  to  16  by  24  inches,  and  6  <*ents  per  foot  al)Ove  16  by  24  inches 
and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  glass  with  which  you  compete  with 
this  imported  glass  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  glass  in  Europe  plus  the  auty? — A. 
Yes;  they  pay  the  duty  and  still  make  a  profit,  and  we  have  l)een  obliged  to  re<luce 
the  selling  price  of  that  glass  within  the  past  few  months,  thus  increasing  our  lo.ss. 

Q.  So  tnat  on  that  quality  of  glass  the  duty  does  not  protect  to  the  point  of  c'o»t 
in  America? — A.  No;  it  does  not  protect  on  the  small  sizes  of  plate  glass  which  we 
produce  to  compete  with  that  quanty. 

PROFITS  AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF   EARNINGS   OP  THE    PITTSBURG    PLATE   GLASS   (XiMPANV. 

Q.  Your  balance  sheet  shows  your  profit  for  1899  was  $1,838,805.90?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  your  capital  stock  was  $10,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  face  of  it,  would  not  that  show  a  profit  in  your  business  of  some  18  per 
cent? — A.  Yes,  for  the  1  year;  but  if  you  take  the  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of 
consolidation  the  average  profit  is  9i  per  cent.  The  profits  for  this  year  will  be 
lai^y  possibly  equal  to  last  year,  but  in  1  or  2  years  hence  there  may  be  no  profit. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  sound  business  policy,  do  you  divide  only  a  portion  of  your 
earnings,  reserving  the  balance  to  provide  for  just'such  a  contingency? — A.  Yes;  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  company,  as  you  will  see  by  our  methods  which  I  have 
explained.  The  policy  of  our  company  is  more  con8er\'ative  than  the  generality  of 
corporations  of  our  size.  The  Belgium  factories  paid  very  large  dividends  some 
years  ago,  as  high  as  30  and  32  per  cent,  and  made  large  profits.  The  result  was  an 
overproduction,  so  that  the  industry  in  Europe  is  very  much  depressed  at  the 
present  time. 

INCREASE   IN   THE   WAGES   PAID    BY  THE   PITTSBURG    PLATE   (iLAHS  COMPANY. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  comparison  of  wages  covering  a  periotl  of,  say,  10  years? — A. 
Comparing  the  wages  that  are  paid  to-day  with  the  wagew  paid  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  in  1893,  the  increase  has  been  20  percent;  l)ut  if  you  compare  the  wages 
we  are  paying  to-day  with  the  wages  that  were  paid  by  other  plate  glass  works,  the 
increase  has  been  24.6  per  cent.  The  I^ittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  even  in  the 
times  of  greatest  depression,  did  not  reduce  its  wages  as  much  as  other  companies. 
The  last  advance  was  made  May  1,  1899,  and  was  a  5  per  cent  increase.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  established  a  gratuity  fund  of  2i  per  cent;  and  this  increase  before  men- 
tioned of  20  and  24.6  per  cent,  respectively,  does  not  include  the  2J  per  cent  gratuity 
fund. 
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GRATUITY   FT'ND   ESTABLISHED   FOR  THE   BENEFIT  OF   KMPIiOYKEB. 

Q.  Explain  the  gratuity  fund,  please. — A.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  closer 
relations  with  our  employees,  we  nave  what  we  call  *' tne  employees'  gratuity  fund." 
The  company  places  to  the  credit  of  every  factory  employee  at  the  end  of  the  month 
a  sum  equal  to  2}  per  cent  upon  the  previous  month's  wages.  This  fund  accumulates 
and  6  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  thereon.  The  fund  may  be  withdrawn 
semi-annually  by  employees  after  2  years  of  continuous  service,  or  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  in  which  case  8  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  and  credited  semi-annually.  In 
the  event  of  death  of  the  employee  or  of  his  wife  or  his  child,  the  fund  may  be  with- 
drawn immediately  and  without  notice.  The  credits  may  be  forfeited  by  an  employee 
voluntarily  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  without  giving  30  days'  notice,  or 
by  his  being  dishonorably  discharged. 

RELATION   OF  THE  TARIFF  TO   WAOBB. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen  mostly  employed  by  the  day  or  week,  or  by  the  piece,  in  the 
plate-glass  business? — A.  Mostly  by  the  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  pot  makers  in  Belgium  get  $28.95  a  month?  I  will  take  one 
class  of  workas  typical  of  the  others. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  American  factories  $70.50  a  month? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  labor  cost  of  production?— 
A.  About  48  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  your  goods,  where  would 
you  have  to  apply  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production? — A.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

NO   ORGANIZATION   OF  LABOR   IN  THE  PLATE  GLASS   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  an  oi^ganization  among  the  plate  glass  workeni?— 
A.  There  is  not.  The  plate-glass  industry  has  not  had  labor  organizations  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  1  think  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  glass  trade  have 
labor  organizations. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  organization  of  the  workingmen,  if  con- 
servatively managed  and  conducted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  organization  to  confer  with 
such  an  organization  on  trade  matters? — A.  No.  We  have  never  been  asked  to 
confer.  If  the  matter  should  ever  come  up  we  would  have  to  decide  in  the  light  of 
circumstances  and  conditions  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organization  due  to  anv  indisposition  manifested  on 
your  part,  or  on  the  part  of  your  orcanization,  that  such  should  exist? — A.  Our  men 
seem  to  be  satisfied.  They  af'e  well  treated,  and  they  have  never  seen  the  necessity 
for  an  organization.  In  any  company  emplo3ning  so  large  a  number  of  men  as  we  do 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  malcontents  and  disturbers,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  men  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  or 
unduly  influenced  by  men  of  this  class. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  considered  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  this  matter  of  wages  you  deal  with  the  men  individ- 
ually, then? — A.  Yes. 

WAGES  PAID   ARE   UNIFORM — COMPANY   HAS  VOLUNTARILY   INCREASED  WAGES. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different  sections  where  your 
works  are  operated? — A.  No;  we  pay  practically  uniform  wages. 

Q.  Have  your  wages  in  any  way  assumed  the  form  of  the  sliding  scale  relative  to 
the  prices  of  your  goods? — A.  No.  In  good  times  we  increase  the  wages.  The  tend- 
ency in  good  times  is  to  increase  and  in  poor  times  to  reduce  wages.  Of  course,  we 
are  obliged  to  economize  in  every  way  m  poor  times. 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  solicitea  an  increase  in  wages,  or  is  it  simply  voluntary  on 
your  part? — A.  It  has  been  voluntary  on  our  part. 

Q.  As  a  busine-ss  man  do  you  think  the  workingman  participates  in  the  tariff  that 
protects  you? — A.  Unquestionably.  But  for  the  tariff  there  could  be  no  plate-glass 
industry  in  this  country. 

COMPANY  ORGANIZED  UNDER   PENNSYLVANIA   LAW  AND  STOCK  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  PURCHASE. 

Q.  Under  what  State  law  is  your  company  incorporated? — A.  Under  that  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Is  your  stock  open  for  public  purchase,  or  is  it  held  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
investors? — A.  A  large  part  of  it  haa  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  inv^Stors 
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and  18  distributed  throoghout  the  oountry,  and  maybe  purchased  on  the  Pittsburg 
Stock  Exchange  by  any  person  desiring  to  do  so.  we  have  about  600  stockholders, 
and  no  agreement  or  leemction  of  any  kind  has  ever  existed  in  regard  to  the  free 
purchase  or  sale  of  the  stock. 

MABKBT  FBIGB  AND  BALB  OF  fiTTOCK — PROFITS  AND  DIVIDENDH. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  price  of  your  stock? — A.  The  present  market  price  Ih  a)>out 
$161  per  shwe. 

Q.  is  it  listed  on  the  New  York  market? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not  listed  at  all,  l)ut  is 
bought  and  sold  on  the  Pittsburv  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollar  shareffr — A.  Yes;  the  par  value  is  $100  per  share. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  in  6  yean  9J  per  cent  was  the  average  pn)fit? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  1S99  the  dividend  was  6  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  last  one  was  6  per  cent? — A.  The  present  year  was  6  |>er  cent;  yes. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  EARNINGS   IN  THE   YEAR   1899. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  that  your  profit  was  $1,838,805.90?— A.  Yes,  for  18J». 

Q.  And  taking  out  the  dividends,  $510,492,  there  passes  to  vour  surplus  account 
$1,328,313.90?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  reduce  the  bonded  debt  that  year  or  either  of  the  years? — A. 
Yes;  we  piaid  it  off. 

Q.  You  applied  part  of  your  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  your  profits  seem  less? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Probably  you  do  not  understand  my  question.  Is  it  not  shown  in  this  state- 
ment that  a  part  of  your  profit  has  been  used  up  in  betterments  and  taking  up  bonds, 
and  that  does  not  appear  as  an  actual  surplus  for  a  dividend? — A.  Part  of  our  earn- 
ings were  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Donded  debt  and  part  used  in  establishing 
our  jobbing  warehouses.  The  earnings  used  for  these  purposes  appear  in  our  surplus 
account. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  profits  during  the  last  few  years  have  entered  into  the 
betterments  of  your  plants? — ^A.  The  idea  is  to  keep  up  our  plants — not  to  let  them 
deteriorate  in  value,  but  to  keep  them  up  to  the  amount  represented  in  our  })ooks  as 
*  *  Investment  account. ' ' 

SMALL  DIVIDENDS   ARE  PAID — EARNIN08   LAROSLT   USED  TO   EXTEND  THE  JOBBING 

BUSINESS. 

Q.  Your  dividends  are  remarkably  small  for  your  ^»pitalization  and  the  business 
you  are  doing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Alone  what  lines  have  these  profits  been  expended — in  the  reduction  of  the 
bonded  debt  or  in  the  betterment  of  property,  or  in  what  wav?  That  does  not 
apparently  show  on  the  face  of  this  statement — A.  Well,  everything  shows  in  this 
statement.  We  conceal  nothing.  The  money  we  have  earned  has  ^one  largely  into 
our  jobbing  business.  We  reqmre  more  capital,  and  we  have  not  distribute  all  the 
earnings  to  our  stockholders  because  we  require  a  large  working  capital  for  our 
jobbing  business. 

Q.  Tnat  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  get  at — whether  the  earnings  were  used  for 
betterments  of  bmldings  or  in  extending  this  other  line  of  distribution? — A.  Laigely 
in  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  So  that  practically  your  dividends,  had  you  not  gone  into  this  extension,  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  laiser  than  6  and  6  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  Had  we  turned  over 
all  our  profits  to  our  stockholders  they  would  have  received  9 J  per  cent  from  the 
time  of  our  consolidation. 

DUQUXBNS  FACTORY  SOLD  BECAUSE  IT  WAS  NOT  NEEDED. 

Q.  You  mention  incidentally  in  the  report  the  matter  of  the  Ihiquesne  factory. 
Did  you  raze  that,  sell  it  out,  or  abolish  it?— A.  At  the  particular  time  we  sold 
that  plant  there  was  a  productive  capacity  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  It  was  adjoining  property  to  that  owned  by  the  Carnepe  Steel  Company; 
they  gave  us  a  very  good  price  for  the  property,  and  it  was  considered  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  company  to  diffpoee  of  it 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  had  sufificient  capacity  for  output  independent  of  the 
Duquesne  works?— A.  Yes. 
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UNTRUE  OTATEMENTS    (X)NCKRNIN(i    THE    INCREASE    IN    PRICEH — THE    (X)MPANY's 

MANAGEMENT. 

A.  (Continuing. )  With  regard  to  the  exaggerated  Rtatements  tliat  have  been  made 
concerning  the  advance  in  prices,  which  have  l)eeu  published  in  the  pai)er8  through- 
out the  country  as  being  from  125  per  cent  to  172  jkt  cent,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  cont  of  manufacture  or  of  labor — the 
absurdity  of  these  statements  is  evident  from  the  fact^  I  have  given  yon  this  morning. 
Afeuming  that  our  sales  of  plate  gla^  amounted  to  $7,000,000  per  annum,  such  a 
condition  would  show  a  pn)fit  of  about  $10,000,000  per  year. 

Q.  If  your  report  were  so  itemized  as  to  show  where  the  profits  had  gone,  it  would 
answer  a  great  many  of  these  published  questions  that  are  l>eing  asked  about  all  com- 
binations. — A.  A  corapariw)n  of  our  annual  reports  will  show  that.  We  issue  them 
every  year.  We  give  to  the  stockholders  all  the  information  that  they  are  entitled 
to  have.  We  annually  make  a  statement  and  give  them  a  balance  sheet  such  as  I 
have  submitted  to-dav.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  stockholders  have  confidence  in 
the  management.    They  believe  it  is  an  honestly  manage<l  company. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  commence  the  distribution  of  your  product? — A.  Our 
consolidation  was  in  1895  and  we  commenced  the  distribution  of  our  product  in  1896. 

DlffTRIBUTION   OF  PRODUCT — ELIMINATION   OP  THE   MIDDLEMAN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  J  Suppose  you  were  goine  to  start  a  new  glass  works,  how 
long  woiAd  it  take  you  to  Duilaaplant,  equip  it,  and  commence  to  deliver  the  finished 
product? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqi'ii  ar.  )  Previous  to  going  into  your  joint  company  had  any  of  the 
concerns  whit^h  entertnl  into  this  consolidation  used  the  plan  of  distributing  their 
product  through  their  own  warehouses? — A.  No;  we  were  the  first  to  take  up  the 
question  of  selling  the  ]:)roduct  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  bringing  about  this  practice,  endeavor  to  establish  an  economy  in 
your  distribution  as  tetween  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  by  cutting  out  the 
middleman,  or  was  it  a  mere  change  in  handling  credits  and  collections? — A.  Manu- 
facturing industries  are  very  often  at  the  mercv  of  middlemen.  The  middlemen  &yi 
the  prices  at  which  they  sell  the  product,  ancf  frequently  the  iobl)er  makes  a  profit 
when  the  manufacturer  has  no  profit  whatever.  ^\  e  decided  that  it  would  be  to  our 
interest  to  distribute  our  own  product.  The  risks  of  the  manufacturer  are  greater 
than  the  risks  of  the  jobber.  The  factory  is  subject  to  changes  by  new  methods. 
The  methods  that  would  hold  goo<l  to-day  in  a  year  or  two  may  be  obsolete,  requir- 
ing new  machinery.  The  jobber  is  not  subject  to  these  conditions.  We  found,  too, 
that  tiie  profits  of  the  jobl)er  are  larger  than  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  W^e 
are  now  in  both  branches  of  the  business,  and  I  may  say  that  for  the  amount  of 
capital  investe<l  the  jobber  han  the  larger  profit. 

Q.  Has  the  consumer  received  any  practical  advantage  through  your  new  means  of 
distribution? — A.  We  make  a  jobbing  profit;  we  do  not  give  it  all  to  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  is  certainly  not  worse  off  by  the  fact  of  our  distributing  our  product. 

Q.  Is  he  not  better  off?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  rea^^onable  profit  for  the  capital 
invested  in  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  through  your  means  of  distribution  you  have  cut  the  profits 
that  were  originally  made  by  tne  jobber? — A.  I  think  we  are  satisfied  with  a  less 
profit  than  the  jobber  considered  his  due. 

WHY  the  PITTSBURCJ  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY   DECIDED  TO  DISTRIBUTE  ITS  OWN  PRODUCTT. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  system  of  distribution  arose  a  great  deal  from  the  action  of 
2  bodies  of  jobl)ers — the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers'  Association  and  the  American 
Plate  Glass  Association,  the  members  of  the  latter  beinp  purchasers  from  so-called 
independent  factories.  Now,  did  either  of  those  associations  impose  upon  your  glase 
terms  as  to  commissions,  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  profits  tor  themselves,  or  as 
to  rules  and  regulations  in  selling  and  distributing  the  goo<ls? — A.  No;  not  since  we 
went  into  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  that  claim — that  they  did?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  it  was  really  an  economic  reason  that  ma<ie  you  go  into  distribution  and 
sale?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  anv  oppression  on  the  part  of  those  two  associations? — A:  The 
oppression  was  by  the  National  Plate  Glass  Jobbers*  Association,  and  it  was  prior 
to  our  going  into  the  jobbing  business.  It  was  not  only  economic  reasons,  but  also 
the  fact  that  they  controlled  tlie  product  and  made  regulations  in  the  distribution  of 
our  product  that  we  were  not  willing  to  at  ccpt. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  some  method  of  cooperation  in  making  these  prices  between  you 
and  those  jobbers'  associations? — A.  No;  we  had  to  sell  our  product  to  the  jobbers  in 
competition  with  the  independent  factories.  The  jobbers  practically  named  the 
prices  thev  would  pay  us,  so  that  when  we  were  making  no  profit  the  jobbers  were 
making  a  large  pront. 

THE  CONTROL  OF   PRODUCTION   AND  OF   PRICBS. 

Q.  Out  of  the  entire  output  of  plate  elass  in  this  country,  how  much  does  vour 
oi^eanization  control? — A.  We  control  only  that  which  we  produce,  which  is  about 
72i  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  country.  There  has  r)een  an  increase  inpro- 
ducUon  recently  owmg  to  the  starting  up  of  the  works  of  the  Edward  Ford  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

Q.  Are  ^rou  able  to  establish  the  prices  for  plate  glass  in  this  country  independent 
of  foreign  importations  and  the  competition,  of  course,  of  the  independent  compa- 
nies?^!. No;  we  are  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  you  are  able  to  arbitrarily  make  prices  for  American  plate 
glass? — A.  Emphatically,  no. 

Q.  Does  the  27}  per  cent  that  is  in  competition  with  you  in  manufacture  and  the 
excess  product  that  is  sent  from  Europe  nere  and  sold  at  lower  rates  control  your 
prices  in  any  wajr? — A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  in  reply  to  your  question,  that  we  were 
able  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  renn  Plate  Glass  Works  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  to 
advance  prices.  We  are  able  at  the  present  time  to  maintain  prices  because  the 
supply  and  demand  are  more  closely  adjusted  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
Our  companv  produces  such  a  large  percentage  of  glass  that  under  these  favorable 
conditions  of  production  and  consumption  we  fix  our  selling  prices,  and  the  outside 
companies  follow  us. 

Q.  Always  within,  of  course,  the  line  of  competition  of  the  27}  per  cent  manufac- 
tured here  and  the  imported  article? — A.  Yes, 

RELATION   OP  THB  PITTSBURG   C»MPANY's   JOBBING    BUSINESS   TO   THE   PAINT  AND   BRUSH 

TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  of  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  distribution  of  your  product? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  this  business  entered  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  means  of  coercion 
upon  the  paint  and  glass  trade  that  formerly  distrionted  the  products? — A.  No;  not 
at  all;  not  in  any  way.  We  propose  to  do  a  legitimate  business,  and  we  added  the 
sale  of  window  glass  and  paints  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Q.  Supposing  your  company  were  to  bid  for  the  contract  on  a  large  building, 
would  you  be  able  to  charge  against  the  paint-and-brush  part  of  the  contract  any 
loss  made  on  the  bid  on  the  glass? — ^A.  That  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  doing  business.  Each  branch  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  its  own  footing. 
No  such  idea  haa  been  suggested  or  talked  of  or  thought  of  by  our  company.  It  simply 
originated  in  the  imagination  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  paint  business  in  this  city,  who 
think  that  they  may  be  injured  by  our  company^s  competition.  Paints  and  brushes 
are  never  sold  in  connection  with  gla^s  in  tnat  manner.  Painting  contractors  some- 
times contract  to  paint  and  glaze  buildings,  but  we  do  not  take  painting  contracts. 

THE   AMERICAN    AND  THE   NATIONAL   PLATE  GLASS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  combination  known,  if  I  remember  correctly,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Jobbers'  Association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  represent  also  men  engaged  in  the  i)aint  and  oil  trade? — A.  Yes;  not 
all.     Many  are  in  the  paint  and  oil  trade. 

Q.  That  combination  fixed  the  price  at  which  plate  glass  was  sold  to  the  consum- 
ers?— A.  They  fixed  the  price  at  which  they  sold. 

Q.  I  understand  you  also  to  state  that  thej^  fixed  the  price  that  you  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  at? — A.  I  think  not.  You  are  evidently  referring  to  the  National  Plate 
Glass  Jobbers'  Association.  That  association  did  fix  the  prices,  but  it  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  If  you  desire  information  as  to  the  commercial  part  of  our  business, 
Mr.  Heroy,  the  chairman  of  our  comniercial  dt»partment,  is  present,  and  he  can  give 
you  more  definite  information  than  1  can  as  to  prices.  He  is  entirely  familiar  with 
that  branch  of  the  business. 
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JOBBING   BUSINESS  OP  THS  PITTBBUBO  GOMPANY. 

Q.  You  believe  that  your  jobbing  business  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  your  manu* 
£acturin^  business? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  A  legitimate  business  for  you  to  engage  in? — ^A.  Entirely  so. 
Q.  And  its  main  effect  is  the  elimination  of  the  middleman? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  ultimately  the  consumer  must  receive  the  benefit?— A.  Yes. 

DOMESriC  AND   POBEIGN  WAGES — TABIPP  DOES   NOT    PBOTBCT  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OP  GLABS. 


Q.  (Bv : 

hieher  tha 


'  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  stated  that  the  wages  in  America  were  200  per  cent 
higher  tfcan  in  England?— A.  Yes;  about. 

Q.  And  300  i>er  cent  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe? — ^A.  Than  in  Belgium. 
Belgium  is  our  chief  competitor.  They  are  the  largest  producers  of  plate  glass  in 
Europe. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  imposed  in  this  country  equalize  wa^  and  guarantee  a  pro- 
tection to  your  business?— A.  It  does  on  the  large  sizes,  but  it  does  not  on  small  sizes. 
One  independent  factory  that  is  now  being  built  is  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
sizes,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can  profitably  compete  with  foreign  glass  at  the 
present  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Was  there  or  is  there  anv  arrangement  between  the  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company  and  dealers  in  paints,  oils,  and  Drushee  in  any  part  of  the 
country  for  the  handling  of  your  goods? — A.  Y^;  we  sell  to  the  dealers  in  paints, 
oils,  and  drugs;  we  sell  to  any  person. 

GRATUITY   FUND  FOR  EMPLOYEES  IS    DESIGNED  TO   REWARD  PAITHPUL  BERYIGB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  gratuity  fund.  Is  that  intended 
to  permit  employees  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  industry? — A.  It  is  a  reward  for 
faitnful  services  and  to  men  who  have  been  long  in  our  service;  it  is  an  entirely  vol- 
untary act  on  our  part. 

Q.  Is  it  a  specified  fund  that  they  shall  receive  on  account  of  serviced — A.  It  is  a 
certain  percentage  on  wages. 

LOCATION  OP    THE    PLANTS    OP    THE    PnTSBURG    CX)MPANY — THE    COMPANY'S    NAME  AND 

ITS  HEADQUARTERS. 

Q.  How  near  to  Pittsburg  is  any  one  of  your  mills? — A.  The  nearest  is  Creighton, 
20  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  Walton  factory  is  23  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  the  Tarentum  factory  is  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  21  miles  above  Pittsburg.  Ford  City  is  on  the  Allegneny  River, 
40  miles  above  Pittsbui^,  and  the  Charleroi  works  are  located  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  40  miles  south  of  Pittsburg. 

Q.  There  is  no  local  significance  in  the  name  of  this  oi^ganization  of  yours.  It 
might  as  well  be  called  the  Columbus  or  the  Anderson? — A.  It  was  named  so  sim])ly 
btH^uge  the  largtjst  factories  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  There  is  no  other  sig- 
nificance in  the  name. 

Q.  The  headquarters  are  not  in  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes;  the  principal  office  is  in 
Pittsburg. 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED   IN  THE  PLATE-GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  yon  state  how  many  persons  were  employed  in  the  ^late-glass  industry  in 
the  United  States? — A.  About  10,000  persons.  That  does  not  include  all  tiiose  who 
are  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  producing  other  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

NATIONALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES — COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN  LABOR. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  native  Americans  employed  in  the  industry?— A. 
Well,  I  would  say  75  per  cent;  perhaps  66  per  cent  would  be  conservative.  In  start- 
ing the  industry  we  were  obliged  to  get  foreign  workmen  who  were  familiar  with  the 
manufacture,  but  we  prefer  American  workmen,  and  but  very  few  foreign  workmen 
come  to  us  now.  \\  e  find  the  American  workmen  more  steady,  and  it  does  not 
require  a  great  length  of  time,  as  I  have  stated  before,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
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businesB.  It  does  not  reciaire  the  same  mechanical  skill  that  is  required,  for  instance, 
in  the  window  glass  business  or  other  branches  of  the  f^iaas  industry. 

Q.  After  an  American  learns  the  trade  is  his  productive  capacity  greater  than  that 
of  the  foreigner? — A.  We  find  him  more  alert  and  more  effiaent  than  the  European 
workmen. 

Q.  The  alien  contract  labor  law,  which  bars  out  contract  labor,  is  no  barrier  to  you 
in  your  business? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

ffTlKK   OP  COMPANY   OP«N  TO    PUBLIC  8ALB— COMPANY   IS   SIMILAR   IN  OBGAMIZATION  TO 
OTHER  PENNSYLVANIA   BTTOCK  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  the  stock  of  your  company  in  the  hands  of  its  owners,  or 
is  it  in  trust? — A.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  owners.  We  have  no  trust 
whatever.    The  Pittsburs  Plate  (ilass  Company  is  in  no  sense  a  trust 

Q.  The  public  buys  and  sells  without  any  prevention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
company? — A.  Yes.  In  the  consolidation  we  bought  the  properties  outright  and 
issued  stock  in  payment  therefor.  We  increased  our  stock  ana  issued  stock  to  the 
individual  stockholdern  of  the  constituent  companies. 

Q.  Is  the  company  any  different^  therefore,  from  any  other  stock  company  organ- 
ized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  There  is  no  difference  whatever. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  laiiger  concern  than  the  several  that  entered  into  it? — A.  Yes. 

PITTSBURG    COMPANY    DID    NOT    ESTABLISH    THE   CLASSIFICATION    OF  BUYERS,    AMD    DOBS 

NOT  REFUSE  SALES. 

Q.  Has  your  company,  in  establishing  A  and  B  buyers,  introduced  anything  new 
to  the  trade,  or  simply  followed  a  custom  which  was  established  when  your  company 
was  oiganissed? — A.  We  did  not  establish  the  A  and  B  buyers.  That  is  a  custom 
that  has  existed  for  very  many  years,  and  was  established  by  the  jobbers  themselves 
long  before  we  entered  the  jobbing  business. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  refused  to  sell  plate  glass  to  anybody  offering  to  buy 
it,  provided  thev  onered  to  buy  the  same  quantity  that  vou  would  sell  on  terms 
agi^ed  upon  witn  either  class  of  buyers,  the  A  or  the  B? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  consider  that  it  is  the  right  of  any  American  citizen  or  company  to  buy  of 
you  on  the  same  terms  as  either  of  these  classes  of  buyers. — A.  Yes.  We  would  like 
to  have  them.  We  would  like  to  have  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  purchase 
glass  from  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Cvlass  Company. 

UPON  CONSOLIDATION  ONLY  GOOD  PROPBRTIBB  WERE   PURCHASED  AT  ACTUAL  CASH  VALUES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  stated  that  the  properties  were  bought  at  actual 
cash  values  when  you  consolidated  and  incorporated  in  1895? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  element  of  good  will  enter  into  this  estimate  of  property  at  that  time 
when  they  were  taken  over  or  consolidated? — A.  No.  Nothing  was  paid  for  good 
will,  and  the  properties  were  taken  at  actual  cash  values.  I  said  it  delayed  the  con- 
solidation for  many  months,  but  I  might  say  for  two  or  three  years.  I  was  unwill- 
ing to  inflate  the  company  and  held  out  for  actual  values. 

Q.  Considering  the  date  of  the  consolidation,  did  certain  companies  who  were  at 
that  time  weak  in  credit  and  almost  insolvent  become  incorporated  with  your  com- 
pany?— A.  No.  They  would  have  received  nothing  for  their  stock  if  they  had  come 
m  on  actual  values,  and  therefore  they  did  not  come  in,  but  the^  were  saved  from 
bankruptcv  by  what  we  did.  Instead  of  crushing  out  competition  the  properties 
were  saved  and  are  running  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  lead  up  to — whether  in  making  your  consolidation 
you  took  in  weak  companies?— A.  No;  we  did  not  take  in  wes&  companies.  They 
are  the  companies  witn  which  we  are  now  competing.  They  are  the  independent 
companies. 

Q.  Since  your  consolidation  are  these  same  companies  that  you  have  designated 
strong  companies  now  in  competition? — ^A.  Yes.  Before  the  consolidation  we  were 
all  running  at  a  loss,  or  some  at  a  loss  and  others  with  no  profit  The  situation  was 
becoming  more  and  more  acute,  there  being  an  excess  of  capacity.  If  the  consolida- 
dation  had  been  deferred  another  year  or  so  some  of  the  companies  would  probably 
have  become  insolvent,  and  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  which  was  actually  the  case 
with  one  company  the  year  preoeding. 
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PRICES  OF  THE   PITTHBURG   COMPANY    AND  THE   INDEPENDENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  Are  your  prices  and  the  prices  of  the  independent  companies  the  same  to  the 
consumer? — A.  We  do  not  regard  the  prices  of  the  independent  companies.  We  sell 
at  what  wc  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  profit,  and  as  to  their  selling  price  I  can  not 
answer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  secret  in  the  trade  at  all  about  the  prices  that  you  offer  and  they 
offer? — ^A.  No;  there  is  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  Htateuieiit  that  you  wish  to 
make? — A.  Not  at  present 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  2Sy  1900, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  HEEOT, 

Chairman  Commercial  Department,  Pittsburg  Piate  Glass  Company. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.05  a,m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  At  12  o'clock  noon,  Mr.  W.  W.  Heroy,  of  New  York  City,  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Pitt8bui|j  Plate  Glaas  Company,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  affirmed,  t^tified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  W.  W. 
Heroy,  62  Van  Dam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  1  am  conne(!ted  with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glaas 
Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  company? — A.  Chairman  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  any  of  their  business  except  in  New  York  City — that 
is  to  say,  do  you  have  supervision  of  selling  arrangements  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in 
New  York? — A.  I  might  say  I  am  consult^  in  regard  to  selling  arrangements. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  your  exact  relation  toward  the  company  and  to  the  trade  in 
reference  to  supplying  the  trade  with  the  product  of  the  company? — A.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  commercial  department,  and  as  such  preside  at  meetings  of  that  depart- 
ment, where  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the  company  is  discussed. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  office  or  a  store  in  New  York? — A.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  has  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  and  I  make  my  headquarters  at  that  ware- 
house. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  that  warehouse? — A.  No;  we  have  local  managers  in 
chai^  of  it. 

RBsrrRiCTioNS  as  to  the  purchase  of  glass  by  dealers. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  arrangements  of  A  buyers  and  B  buyers. 
Will  you  define  what  they  are  and  what  the  arrangement  is? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember,  the  designation  dates  back  to  1890.  A  distinction  was  made  betw^n 
A  buyers  w.ho  were  purchasers  of  stock  sheets,  or,  you  may  say,  the  product  as  the 
factory  manufacturea  it,  and  B  buyers  who  did  not  carry  stock,  but  had  their  orders 
executed  by  the  different  jobbers,  and  received  a  commission  for  the  business. 

Q.  The  A  buyers,  then,  were  jobbers  and  the  B  buyers  were  retailers  in  tlie  broad 
sense? — A.  We  call  the  one  jobbers  and  the  other  dealers. 

Q.  Did  the  B  buyers  in  any  instance  then,  or  do  they  now,  carry  large  sheets  of 
glass  and  cut  them  to  suit  customers? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  had  a  few  sheets  of  glass  in  their  warehouses. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  arrangements  with  the  trade  or  with  the  company  to 
prevent  any  individual  or  company  in  this  country  from  acquiring  a  quantity  of  your 
large  sheets  on  the  same  terms  as  the  A  buyers,  and  dealing  in  glass  of  that  form  and 
quantity? — A.  When  we  decided  to  distribute  our  own  product,  we  cut  loose  from 
the  buyers  of  stock  sheets,  because  we  wanted  that  glass  for  our  own  warehouses, 
but  we  did  not  refuse  to  sell  anyone  glass  who  wanted  to  buy  it  in  cut  sizes  such  as 
the  ordinary  trade  demanded. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  sell  it  in  the  large  sizes  for  cutting? — A.  No.  I  think 
you  perhaps  do  not  understand  the  conditions  existing  in  the  business. 

Q.  We  wish  you  to  be  verv  explicit  in  regard  to  that, — A.  I  will  be  as  explicit  as 
I  possibly  can.  A  small  dealer  can  buy  large  lights  of  glass  if  he  wants  to,  and  cut 
them  up,  but  that  is  not  generally  the  custom,  because  the  carrying  of  a  stock  of 
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glass  in  order  to  have  all  sizes  would  reouire  niiite  an  extensive  asHortnient,  and  a 
small  stock  would  not  be  very  profitable  lor  a  dealer  to  carry. 

Q.  Suppose  he  wants  to  carry  it  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not,  the  Question  is 
whether  he  can  do  so? — A.  If  he  wants  to  buy  it  in  cut  sizes,  yes;  any  size  ne  chooses 
to  buy. 

Q.  Cut  sizes  or  uncut  sizei^ — A.  We  do  not  sell  it  except  in  cut  sizes. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  it  in  lai>^  sizes  to  any  dealer?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  circular  to  the  trade  in  which  you  undertake  to  reHtrain 
the  freedom  of  buyers  in  any  way? — A.  Not  to  the  trade  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  to  the  traae  in  particular? — A.  Our  president  speaks  of  circulars 
referred  to  in  his  report. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  that  cin*ular,  or  can  you  produce  a  copy  of 
it? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  wording. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and  what  it  contained?— A.  It  was 
addressed  to  three  houses  in  this  city. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer  to  a  part  of  the  (question,  and  the  other  |>art  is,  do  you  know 
what  it  contained? — A.  The  exact  wording  I  can  not  repeat 

Q.  Can  you  produce  to  the  commission,  either  now  or  later,  a  copy  of  that  circu- 
lar?— A.  That  is  something  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  From  whom  did  the  circular  emanate? — A.  It  was  sent  out  by  our  Philadelphia 
local  manager. 

Q.  Who  IS  he?— A.  Mr.  Seeley. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name  and  post-office  address?— A.  Mr.  H.  E.  Seeley,  1012  Fil- 
bert Street. 

KXTKNT  OP   MONOPOLY   CJONTROL   P088EH8BD. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  dealers  in  plate  glass  in  this  country  are  dependent  upon  the 
Pittsbui^g  Plate  Glass  Company  for  their  supply? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  obtain  the  quantities  that  thev  need  and  the  sizes  that  they 
require  from  other  American  producers? — A.  Oh,  i  suppose  that  would  depend 
somewhat  upon  what  they  wanted  to  buy;  they  could  not  buy  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  outside  factories. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  output  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  companies 
that  you  practically  have  the  power  to  dominate  the  trade  and  fix  prices?— A.  Manu- 
facturing, as  we  do,  72^  per  cent  of  the  output,  our  prices  certainly  regulate  the  general 
trade  prices. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  or  determine  the  prices? — A.  Not  always. 

METHOD  OF   PRBVENTING    FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Is  the  domestic  and  foreign  competition  sufficient  to  prevent  you  from  exacting 
an  unreasonable  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  tariff  in  any  way  protect  vou  in  maintaining  a  price  above  the  level  of 
the  price  at  which  foreitzn  gooas  can  be  landed  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  way  tried  to  prevent  the  trade  in  the  United  States  from  buy- 
ing foreign  glass? — A.  We  have  maae  certain  contracts  with  the  buyers,  in  consid- 
eration of  wnich  they  agree  to  purchase  all  of  their  glass  in  this  country;  but  there 
is  nothing  preventing  them  from  buying  glass  on  the  other  side  if  they  choose  to 
do  BO. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  penalty  in  their  relations  with  you  if  they  did  buy  foreign 
glafi^ — A.  We  certainly  would  not  refuse  to  sell  them  glass. 

Q.  Would  you  sell  it  to  them  on  the  same  terms? — A.  As  they  could  buy  imported 
glass? 

Q.  Yes;  on  the  same  terms  as  you  would  otherwise  offer. — A.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  these  jobbers  beins  our  competitors,  that  we  would  consent  to 
their  importing  glass  and  in  addition  to  that  give  them  a  commission  for  buying  our 
product 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  you  have  an  arrangement  with  them  by  which  you  give 
them  a  rebate  at  the  end  oi  the  year  if  they  have  behaved  well  toward  vou  during 
the  year.  Is  it  true  that  you  offer  such  a  rebate  or  such  terms? — A.  There  is  no 
question  of  behavior  at  all;  that  has  never  entered  into  the  question. 

Q.  I  am  using  the  language  of  those  who  have  testified  on  that  subject.  Now,  I 
will  ask  you  in  my  own  language  whether  or  not  you  have  a  contract  with  the  B 
buyers  generally  for  giving  them  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  purchases 
they  have  made  from  you?  I  will  say  either  the  A  buyers  or  the  B  buyers. — A.  Both 
of  these  classes  of  buyers  purchase  nearly  all  of  their  supplies  from  the  ouUride  farto- 
ries.    Some  of  them  have  imported  glass.     In  order  to  show  our  disposition  toward 
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this  class  of  buyers,  at  their  request  we  agreed  to  allow  them  a  certain  percentage  in 
consideration  of  their  purchasing  their  glass  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  at  their  request? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  allude  to  purchases  of  glass  from  your  company  or  simply  to  glass 
bought  in  this  country? — A.  Glass  bought  in  this  country. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  undertaken  to  limit  their  trade  to  your  company?— A.  No; 
absolutely  not 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  any  contract  or  letter  or  circular 
which  offers  that  rebate  to  them,  and  on  whicn  that  trade  arrangement  is  founded? — 
A.  I  presume  very  likely  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  out  by  our  local  manager  could 
be  given,  if  the  executive  committee  think  it  proper  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  procure  it  and  fmniah  it  to  the  commission  and  make  it 
a  part  of  your  testimony  when  you  receive  your  testimony  for  revision? — A.  I  can 
not  promise  that  without  the  permiBsion  of  the  company. 

Q.  Will  you  do  it  if  you  get  the  permission  of  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (I By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  shoula  like  to  ask  you  about  the  circular  to  the  Phila- 
delphia dealers.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  Jmow  the  exact  language  of  the  cir- 
cular. Being  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  your  company,  you  must 
know  the  general  character  of  that  circular.  Can  you  state  what  the  purport  of  it 
was?— A.  I  would  rather  not  attempt  to  explain  the  purport  of  it  if  the  letter  is  to 
be  part  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  not  settled  that  it  will  be;  and  if  you  can  recite  the  purport  of  it,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  do  so. — ^A.  I  have  never  seen  the  letter,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  it,  excepting  as  printed  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  whether  or  not  these  rhiladelphia  dealers  had  violated  their 
agreement  with  you  and  purchased  glass  abroad? — A.  Personally  I  was  not  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Q.  You  said  you  allowed  them  a  percentage.  I  do  not  know  but  what  your  state- 
ment was  clear  and  that  I  understood  it  imperfectly,  but  your  answer  seemed  to  be 
that  you  allowed  them  a  percentage  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican glass,  whether  the  purchase  was  confined  to  your  company  or  not.  Was  that 
the  intention  of  your  answer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  purchase  glass  from  the  independent  companies,  do  you  allow  them  a 
percentage  at  the  end  of  the  year? — A.  On  the  purchases  from  the  independent 
companies? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Oh,  no;  only  on  glass  they  purchased  from  us. 

Q.  On  all  glass  they  purchased  from  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  the  character  of  that  circular? — A.  No;  I  can  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  stated  the  amount  of  this  rebate  that  was 
alloweid  at  the  end  of  the  year?- A.  Five  per  cent. 

combination   op  jobbers   previous  to   organization  of   PITTSBURG   PLATE  GLASS 

COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  organization  or  combination  of  jobbers  that  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  present  Pitts- 
bui^  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  it  embrace? — A.  It  embraced  the  jobbers  of  glass  throughout  the 
United  States— glass  and  kindred  lines. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  substantially  all  of  them? — A.  All  of  the  large  buyers;  yes. 

Q.  Including  those  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  large  manufacturer  or  lar^  dealer  in  paints  and  oils  in  Phila- 
delphia that  was  not  included  in  that  organization? — A.  There  are  a  good  many 
dealers  in  paints  and  oils  that  do  not  sell  glass  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  do  handle  glass  and  have  in  the  past. — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  large  buyers  of  glass  some  of  these  paint  men  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Was  the  firm  of  Lucas  &  Co.  a  member  of  that  combination? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  this  combination  of  jobbers  control  the  price  at  which  plate  glass  was  sold 
to  the  consumer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  control  the  price  paid  to  the  manufacturers  for  plate  glass?  I  mean 
control  in  the  sense  that  the  manufacturer  was  in  a  measure  compelled  to  accept  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  jobbers. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  association  in  a  position  therefore  to  raise  the  price  on  the  consumer 
and  lower  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  it  did  so? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system  inaugurated  by  the  Plate 
Glass  Company  to  do  away  with  the  injury  of  whicn  you  complain? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  those  who  dedre  to  buy 
glass  to  accept  terms  dictated  by  your  company. — A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  pressure  has  bAen  brought  by  the  Plate 
Glass  Company  upon  firms  who  have  bought  from  the  independent' companies 
because  they  did  so? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  preasure  that  has  been  brought  upon  jobbers  importing 
glass  because  of  such  importations? — A.  I  think  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  answer  in  relation  to  the  circular  answers  that?— A.  Yes. 

TERMS  QIVSN  TO   DBALBBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnsdt.)  One  of  the  sentlemen  who  was  here  the  other  day  stated, 
if  1  remember  correctly,  that  the  purcnasing  arrangements  they  had  with  your  com- 
pany were  such  that  the  only  profit  they  had  in  the  business  was  this  6  per  cent 
rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  that  were  withdrawn  their  business  would  be 
conducted  at  a  loss.  Is  that  true? — A.  I  do  not  know  enoush  about  their  expenses 
of  doing  business  and  how  they  sell  their  plate  glass  and  kindred  lines  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  they  not  compelled  to  sell  at  the  price  you  fix  in  your 
jobbing  business — A.  Some  of  the  glass  they  would  probably  sell  at  that  price;  but 
every  seller  takes  advantage  wherever  he  can  of  the  ignorance^  perhaps,  on  Uie  part  of 
the  small  buyer,  or  where  ne  is  buying  other  things  in  connection,  and  makes  a  profit. 

Q.  Could  they  sell  the  glass  bought  from  the  Pittsbure  Plate  Glass  Oompany  at  a 
less  price  than  the  Pittsburs  Plate  Glass  Ck)mpany  sold  that  glass  through  their  job- 
bing establishments? — A.  Would  thev  sell  it  at  a  leas  price  than  we  sell  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  Then  is  the  5  per  cent  based  on  the  selling  price  through  your  jobbers?— A. 
The  5  per  cent  is  based  upon  the  selling  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  true,  then,  as  far  as  glass  bought  from  your  company  is 
concerned,  that  the  jobbers  have  only  that  5  per  cent  margin? — A.  Not  necessarily. 
You  must  understand  that  there  are  a  good  many  other  items  in  connection  with  the 
buying  of  plate  glass  upon  which  they  might  make  a  profit;  or  perhaps  they  miglit, 
in  making  an  estimate,  ask  a  little  higher  price  for  the  glasn.  And  I  have  known 
instances  m  the  smaller  trade,  when  I  was  a  jobber,  where  we  would  make  anywhere 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  commisnion  we  were  receiving  from  the 
manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  not  the  jobbers  to  whom  the  Plate  Glass  (Company  sell  in  their  turn  sell  the 
consumers? — A.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  sell  all  consumers  alike.  That  is  left  to  their 
judgment  to  sell  as  they  please. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  do  you  think  that  they  could  get  from  consumers  a  higher 
price  than  the  consumers  obuld  buy  the  glass  for  from  your  jobbing  houses  conntn-ted 
with  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? — A.  They  could  in  some  cases,  because  the 
consumer  would  not  be  familiar,  perhaps,  with  what  the  pri(^  of  glass  was. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  do  you  think  it  might  be  so? — A.  General  proposi- 
tion; no. 

Q.  Then  that  being  the  case  and  the  price,  or  rather  the  rebate  being  based  on  the 
price  which  you  make  to  the  jobbers,  is  it  not  substantially  true  that  their  only  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  the  glass  sold  by  the  Pittsbuig  Plate  Glass  Company  is  the  5  per 
cent? — A.  Well,  put  it  in  the  way  you  state  it,  yes. 

Q.  You  say  put  it  in  the  way  1  state  it;  how  else  would  you  state  it? — A.  I  mean 
substantially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  To  cover  this  very  point,  are  your  terms  of  payment  and 
your  discount  the  same  to  all  customers,  and  published  so  they  will  be  known  to 
all? — A.  The  terms  of  payment  are  what  have  always  been  quoted  in  the  trade  and 
the  prices  are  generally  announced  by  circulars. 

Q.  These  circulars  are  circulated  through  the  whole  trade? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  we 
know  them. 

Q.  ^nce  you  have  had  this  5  per  cent  in  operation,  how  much  has  this  premium 
rebate  amounte<i  to  in  any  perioa  of  12  months? — ^A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discounts  given  to  different  building  contractors,  superintending 
architects,  and  others,  indepenaent  of  your  circular  prices  that  you  send  to  the  whole 
trade  through  your  distributing  houses? — A.  Those  people  are  all  sold  at  whatever 
the  market  rate  mav  be;  they  are  all  sold  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discretion  on  the  part  of  your  local  agents  at  your  distributing 
p<>ints  as  to  making  other  and  different  prices  than  are  containe<i  in  your  general 
circulars,  with  contracting  architects  and  superintending  architects  or  builders? — A. 
We  allow  the  local  managers  to  uae  a  good  deal  of  discretion  in  these  things. 

Q.  Are  they  on  salary  or  do  they  have  a  commission  on  sales? — A.  On  salary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  yourself? — 
A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


THE  SALT  COMBINATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  11,  1901. 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  MK.  ABCHIBALD  S.  WHITE, 

Frejtident  yationcU  Sail  Company ^  New  York  City. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald S.  White,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  being 
duly  Bwom,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb. )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  position  with  the 
Salt  Company? — A.  Archibald  S.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company, 
New  YofK. 

80UBCBS  OF  SALT  SUPPLY. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  business  you  are 
conducting  and  to  some  of  the  methods  of  manufacture? — A.  There  are  three  sources 
of  supply  of  salt:  From  sea  water,  from  natural  brine  springs,  and  from  mineral  rock- 
salt  aepositfi  which  are  found  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  varying  from  300  to 
3,000  feet  in  different  localities.  The  production  of  salt  from  sea  water  is  usually 
carried  on  in  a  tropical  climate  by  the  impounding  of  sea  water  in  a  pond  and  the 
subsequent  evaporation  of  that  water  by  solar  heat  and  wind.  No  salt  is  made  from 
sea  water  in  tne  United  States  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California.  Salt  is 
made  from  brine  springs  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  solar  evaporation  and  by  evaporation 
.  by  artificial  heat,  the  brine  being  contained  in  kettles  set  in  masonry  over  a  furnace. 
The  principal  source  of  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  from  brine,  which 
is  procured  by  bringing  fresh  water  in  contact  with  the  mineral  rock  salt  contained 
in  the  earth. "  This  brine  is  then  pumped  to  the  surface,  purified,  and  evaporated. 

METHODS   OP   EVAPORATION. 

Three  methods  of  evaporation  are  most  popular.  The  English  or  open-pan  system 
consists  of  a  steel  pan  20  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long,  filled  with  brine  about  2  feet 
deep  and  situated  over  a  furnace.  Fuel  is  burned  on  grates  under  one  end  of  the 
pan,  the  heat  passing  along  under  the  pan  its  entire  length  and,  with  the  gases  of 
combustion  escaping  out  of  the  stack  at  the  end  of  the  pan  opposite  the  grate.  The 
second  or  grainer  system  consists  of  wooden  or  steel  vats  about  125  feet  long  by  11  feet 
wide  and  about  2  feet  deep,  which  are  filled  with  brine,  and  in  which  are  immersed 
pipes,  throujjh  which  steam  passes  from  the  boilers.  Evaporation  of  brine  results, 
and  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  grainer,  whence  it  is  lifted 
out  by  rakes  operated  by  machinery  or  by  labor.  The  thiro  system  is  known  as  the 
vacuum  process,  where  the  brine  is  boiled  under  a  vacuum  in  a  closed  vessel  by 
application  of  steam  heat. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  do  you  manufacture  any  by  the  first 
method,  the  method  of  solar  evaporation? — A.  Yes;  we  employ  all  three  methods. 
We  have  a  small  property  in  Texas  using  the  methwl  of  solar  evaporation  in  a  lim- 
ite<i  way,  but  not  to  any  large  extent.  We  do  not  use  sea  water.  "We  evaporate 
brine  by  solar  heat  in  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

EXTENT   OF   BUSINESS   CONTROLLED   BY   THE   NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  other  methods  employed,  will  you  tell  us  in  about  what 
proportion  they  are  used  by  the  National  Salt  Company  and  where  the  main  plants 
are  located? — A.  That  is  answered  in  your  next  question,  whic^h  I  understand  to  be, 
*'  What  is  the  extent  of  the  business,  number,  location  and  capacity  of  plants  owned 
by  the  National  Salt  Company;  the  capacity,  number  and  location  of  plants  of  com- 
petitors?"   As  far  as  the  ousmeee  is  concerned,  the  consumption  of  salt  is  universal. 
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The  production  in  the  United  States  is  about  10,000,000  barreUi  annually.  The  fol- 
lowing plants  with  their  capacity  are  owned  by  the  National  Salt  Company  and 
constituent  companies: 


Plant,  Location.  I  ^^fj!  )f 


Barrels. 

Cayuga  plant Ludlowvllle, N.  Y 1,600 

Ithacaplant '  Itbaca.N.Y 800 

GlenpUnt Watklnn.N.Y i  1,800 

Perryplant Perry.N.Y 800 

Kerrjplant RockOlen.N.Y 1,000 

Bradley  plant Warsaw,  N.Y 1,000 

Empire  plant do I  800 

Goulnlock  No.  1 do 800 

Gouinlock  No.  2 do 800 

Hawley  plant do 600 

Warsaw  plant do '  800 

Pearl  plant Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y 400 

Pavilion  plant Pavilion.N.Y 800 

Leroyplant Leroy,N.Y 1,000 

United  Salt  Co.  and  various  plant«  owned  by  them  In  Ohio '  4,000 

Mortonplant Wyandotte. Mich i  1,200 

Eddy  plant Saginaw,  Mich '  400 

Hntcnuuon-KanMs  plant,  and  plants  owned  by  them  in  im-     Hutchinson,  Kans '  4,  SOO 

mediate  vicinity. 

Lone  Star  Salt  Co.,  and  various  plants  owned  by  them  in     Dallas,  Tex 1,200 

Texas. 


Total I        21,700 


PRODUCTION   OF   ROCK    HALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  is  that  water  obtained  in  the  cane  of  these  New 
York  plants  you  spoke  about  putting  water  down  and  pumping  it  out? — A.  From  the 
surface;  usually  from  springs,  lakes,  or  any  convenient  source. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  pure  waterf— A.  Yes;  it  is  taken  from  the  surface  because  that 
is  where  we  get  our  purest  water.  We  encounter  waters  impregnated  with  various 
minerals  and  substances  going  through  the  rock,  and  we  exclude  such  impure  waters 
by  putting  in  a  casing. 

Q.  What  thickness  is  that  rock  salt?— A.  Well,  it  varies  in  thickness  from  8  to  250 
feet;  sometimes  it  occurs  in  one  solid  mass  and  other  times  it  is  separated  by  strata 
of  shale,  occasionally  by  strata  of  limestone. 

Q.  At  what  depth  is  it  generally  obtained  there? — A.  In  New  York  State? 

Q.  Yes;  along  the  lakes  in  the  works  that  you  have  described,  the  Warsaw  field, 
for  example. — A.  In  the  Warsaw  field  the  salt  is  found  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  field  at  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  about  800  feet  below  the  surface.  The  dip  of  the  ^t  rock 
is  about  100  feet  to  the  mile  toward  the  south,  so  that  when  you  get  just  below  War- 
saw in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Glen,  the  salt  is  3,000  feet  below'the  surface. 

Q.  At  lower  dei)ths  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  shaft  for  it? — A.  The  rock  salt  as  it 
occurs  in  nature  is  impure;  that  is,  it  is  mixed  with  shale  and  other  earthy  sub- 
stances and  other  mineral  substances,  as  sulphate  of  lime. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  all  parts?— A.  There  is  none  absolutely  pure;  they  are  all  com- 
mercially pure,  but  in  oraer  to  make  a  white,  clean  salt  acceptable  to  the  trade  it  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  this  rock  salt  and  get  it  into  a  liquid  condition  for  purification. 
After  these  impurities  are  eliminated  the  brine  is  evaporated  and  the  salt  produced. 
Every  100  pounds  of  brine  is  saturated  and  contains  theoretically  about  26  pounds  of 
salt — practically  about  25 — so  that  to  produce  25  pounds  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
75  Dounds  of  water. 

Q.  After  you  have  used  these  wells  for  a  time,  is  it  necessary  for  the  water  to  stand 
longer  in  order  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  salt  in  solution? — A.  The  older  a  well  is 
the  better  it  is,  because  in  time  you  have  practically  a  subterranean  lake,  and  the 
process  of  putting  the  water  down  and  brinnng  it  up  is  really  one  ojjeration.  The 
water  is  taken  at  the  earface  and  put  throu^  a  force  pump,  and  the  initial  force  of 
the  water  going  down  into  the  well  through  the  one  pipe  forces  the  brine  in  the  well 
to  the  surface  through  another  pipe. 

Q.  Does  it  go  into  the  same  places?  If  so,  would  not  that  weaken  the  brine? — A. 
Yes,  the  fresh  water  having  less  specific  gravity  than  the  brine  is  always  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  subterranean  lake,  ana  the  salt  being  much  heavier  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  brine  which  is  to  come  to  the  surface  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  well 
is  probably  very  deep.  You  can't  tell,  you  guess  at  it,  but  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
deep. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Lnx:nMAN.)  Is  the  well  abandoned  after  this  salt  is  taken  out?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  drilling  this  well  are  you  compelled  to  make  a  cut 
throQffh  the  top  of  it? — A.  No,  we  drill  through  the  top  of  it.  A  new  well  is  not  a 
deflirable  thing.  It  takes  some  time  to  create  a  cavity.  You  can  readily  imagine 
when  the  rock  salt  is  dissolved  away  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  overhanging  rock, 
and  it  continues  to  cave  until  it  gets  into  the  form  of  an  arch  and  is  self-supporting. 

Q.  And  after  that  do  you  have  to  clean  it  out? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  remove  our 
piping,  put  in  a  string  of  tools,  and  drill  deeper  through  this  that  was  filled. 

Q.  (tfy  Mr.  Clarke.  )  When  was  this  method  of  salt  manufacturing  introduced?— 
A.  I  do  not  know.  It  goes  back  to  the  original  Britons.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
commenced  in  this  country  with  Revolutionary  times.  It  was  made  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Onondaga  Indians,  who  produced  it  from  brine  sprines.  They  discov- 
ered salt  water  coming  out  of  the  earth  and  boiled  it.  Subsequently  in  the  western 
nirt  of  New  York  State  the  rock  salt  was  discovered  during  the  boom  in  oil  times. 
Wells  for  oil  were  put  down  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  salt  was  found« 
The  oil  development  has  really  located  the  salt  deposits  in  this  country;  oil  is  usually 
sought  for  and  salt  found. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  extensive  is  that  rock-salt  deposit  along  the  border  of 
the  lakes— about  how  many  miles? — A.  In  New  York  State  the  rock-salt  deposit 
extends  from  a  point  35  miles  east  of  Buffalo  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  north  of  Bin^hamton.  I  would  say  the  average  length  is  about  150  to 
200  miles,  the  average  width  about  30  miles,  and  the  average  depth  from  20  feet  at 
the  extreme  northwestern  end  to  285  feet  at  Ithaca.  There  is  enough  salt  in  New 
York  State  alone  to  supply  the  world  for  a  million  years.  In  Ohio  the  deposit  seems 
to  surround  Cleveland,  about  15  or  20  miles  east  and  west  of  Cleveland^  and  50  miles 
south.  In  Michigan  the  dep^osit  of  rock  salt  is  found  along  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
rivers,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Michigan,  at  Ludington  and  Manistee.  In  the 
Saginaw  Valley  they  have  brine^  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  filtration  through  the 
earth  from  these  rock-salt  deposits  on  the  east  and  west  of  it.  In  Kansas  rock  salt 
is  found  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State  at  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  below  thejaurface.  In  Louisiana  there  is  a  deposit  of  rock  salt  at  Avery  Island, 
and  at  another  island  known  as  Belle  Island,  on  tne  Gulf.  There  is  also  some  rock 
salt  found  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Yir^nia.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  formation, 
however,  and  occurs  in  pockets  only;  that  is,  it  is  unusual.  It  usually  occurs  in 
well-defined  strata.  There  is  some  httle  rock  salt  in  Wyoming  and  in  Utah,  but 
not  available  because  removed  from  transportation  facilities.  That  is  about  the 
known  deposit  to-day  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  were  speaking  of  putting  water  down  to  the  rock  salt 
and  then  pumping  out  the  brine  and  evaporating  that.  How  laiige  a  proi>ortion  of 
your  business  is  carried  on  in  the  other  way  where  you  find  a  deposit  of  brine,  as  in 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  so  that  you  do  not  pump  any  water? — A.  Well,  I  should  say 
perhaps  3  or  4  per  cent.  You  understand  that  from  an  economic  standpoint 
one  must  evaporate  the  strong^  brine,  while  in  these  natural  brine  springs  the 
brine  is  weak.  For  instance,  with  a  salometer  test  brine  from  rock  salt  will  stand 
100  at  saturation;  the  Saginaw  Valley  brine  stands  about  66;  the  Syracuse  brine  at 
62;  so  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  fuel  to  produce  1  pound  of  salt  from  Sagi- 
naw or  Syracuse  brine  than  it  does  from  natural  brines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Utah  brine? — A.  The  source 
of  production  of  brine  in  Utah  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  their  industry  is  carried 
on  by  solar  evaporation,  and  that  brine  stands  about  85  to  90. 

Q.'Do  you  do  any  salt  mining  at  all? — A.  Yes.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
mining  business,  but  there  are  three  mines  in  the  western  New  York  field,  two  in 
Kansas,  and  two  in  Louisiana,  and  they  mine  salt  and  prepare  it  for  the  market  just 
as  anthracite  coal  is  mined;  in  fact,  the  two  operations  are  almost  identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  say  those  salt  mines  are  not  in  your  company? — ^A.  They 
are  not.  The  consumption  of  rock  salt  as  taken  from  the  earth  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country,  the  other  90  per  cent 
being  evaporated  salt.  The  reason  for  that  you  will  see  when  I  explain  to  you  that 
the  mineral  rock  salt  in  nature  is  impure,  and  that  restricts  its  sale. 

COST  OP  FUEL  USED   IN   PRODUCTION   OP  SALT. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  fuel  in  carrying  on  your  busi- 
nei?— A.  That  is  determined  entirely  by  the  location. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  of  the  cost  as  regards  the  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
plants — the  kinds  of  fuel  used,  for  example. — ^A.  In  New  York  the  fuel  used  is  the 
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cheapeist  quality  of  coal — usually  anthracite  screeniiura  which  have  l)een  the  refiwe 
from  the  mines.  The  salt  mannfactnrere  were  the  first  ones  to  utilize  that  refuse. 
In  Michigan  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  is  practically  a  by-product  The  refuse  from  the  sawmills,  consisting 
of  slabs,  sawdust,  etc.,  is  burned  under  boilers  and  steam  venerated  and  the  steam 
used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  brine,  and  the  salt  is  produced  thereby.  In  Ohio 
coal  is  used,  usually  bituminous  slack,  that  being  the  cheapest  article,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  the  eastern  Ohio  and  Pittsburg  district.  In  Kansas  fuel  is  procured  from 
Kansas  points  on  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  About  what  does  the  coal  cost  that  is  used  in  New  York? — A.  Well,  in  New 
York  it  averaffes  about  $1.50  a  ton  delivered  at  the  salt  works. 

Q.  Where  the  salt  manu&cture  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  lumber  indus- 
try do  you  count  the  cost  of  fuel  anything  at  all,  or  is  it  better  than  nothing? — A.  That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  salt  manufacturers  figure  that  they  can  make  salt  for 
nothing,  and  others  say  it  costs  them  more  than  they  get  for  it.  Their  busincHs  is  so 
interwoven — ^the  timber  in  the  forest  and  the  mill  and  the  lumber  itself,  and  the  salt 
business,  they  are  all  mixed  up  together,  and  they  don't  keep  a  very  accurate  set  of 
books  anyway. 

Q.  Because  they  think  the  fuel  costs  nothing,  do  they  go  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
cost  them  somethmg  to  dispose  of  the  slabs  in  other  ways? — A.  Yes;  it  would.  You 
will  find  in  lumber  camjps  and  sawmills  immense  towers  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  these  slabs.    They  accumulate  so  rapidly  they  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

COMPBTITORS  OF  THE   NATIONAL  SALT  (X>MPANY. 

Q.  Had  you  finished  what  you  had  to  say  with  reference  to  plants? — A.  Plants 
owned  by  competitors  are  scattered  in  different  producing  sei-tions  of  the  country. 
In  New  York  State  the  Syracuse  industry  is  owne<l  by  some  12  individuals  arid 
corporations.  In  the  western  New  York  field  there  are  3  plants  ownini  by  compet- 
itors, in  Ohio  4,  in  Michigan  14,  in  Kansas  1,  and  in  Texas  2. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  these  competitors  in  regani  to  prices? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  percentage  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country  is  manu- 
factured oy  the  National  Salt  Company,  and  what  by  your  competitors?— A.  Well, 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  our  com- 
petitors are  making.  But  I  should  say  that  the  National  Salt  Company  controlled 
between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt  made  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  You  say  of  the  evaporated  salt,  leaving  out  the  salt  mined? — A.  Leaving  out  of 
the  discussion  all  the  mined  salt  and  the  solar  Halt  which  is  niatle  at  Syracuse. 

Q.  Then  of  the  salt  which  is  consumed  east  of  the  RtH'.ky  Mountains  you  would 
put  the  percentage  somewhat  less? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  pen^entage  would  that  ]je? — A.  Well,  roughly 
I  should  say  75. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  stated  the  amount  of  consumption  of  salt  in  the 
Unitea  Stated — A.  Of  evaporated  salt  the  consumption  is  alx)ut  10,000,000  barrels, 
and  of  the  mined  salt  I  can  not  give  you  reliable  figures,  but  I  should  say  it  is 
approximately  2,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  So  that  the  total  consumption  is  about  12,000,000  barrels?— A.  Yes.  Well, 
there  is  perhans  1,000,000  barrels  of  solar  salt  to  be  added  to  that;  so  the  total  con- 
sumption would  be  13,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  i3,000,000  barrels  did  you  turn  out? — A.  Last  year  we 
sold  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  include  the  Utah  salt  in  that  list  of  ^'ours  or  of 
your  competitors? — A.  That  is  a  competitor  of  ours;  but  the  Utah  production  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Utah  Valley  and  territory  tributary  thereto.  We  do  not  go 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  can  they  come  east,  because  of  conditions  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  in  a  few  minutes — ^that  is,  freight  rates. 

METHODS  OF   PROMOTION    EMPLOYED   BY  THE   NATIONAL   SALT  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  this  next  question  as  to  the  method 
of  promotion  of  the  National  Salt  Company. — A.  The  company  was  organized  in 
March,  1899,  and  acquired  at  that  time  13  plants  in  New  York  State.  Tne  basis  of 
purchase  was  an  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets  and  an  issue  therefor  of  preferred 
stock.  An  issue  of^  common  stock  was  also  made  to  the  owners  of  those  properties 
for  their  good  will,  earning  capacity,  trade-marks,  brands,  etc.,  on  a  basis  of  five  times 
their  average  annual  earnings  for  the  two  preceding  years.  To  illustrate:  A  con- 
cern that  showed  average  annual  earnings  of  $10,000  received  $50,000  of  common 
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stock  at  par.  Each  owner  was  then  privileged  to  caah  in  one  share  of  preferred  stock 
and  one  share  of  common  stock,  and  receive  tijerefor  $100.  Working  capital  was 
also  provide<i  by  an  issue  of  one  share  of  preferred  and  one  share  of  common  for 
$100.  There  was  no  sj^ndicate  formed  to  underwrite  any  of  the  securities.  An  offer- 
ing was  made  of  securities  to  procure  the  cash  required  through  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  which  received  therefor  a  fee  of  $5,750.  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  voucher  if  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  it.^  Subeequentfy  proper- 
ties in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas  were  purchased  on  the  best  terms  possi- 
ble, payments  being  made  sometimes  in  stock  of  the  National  Salt  Ck>mpaiiy  and 
sometimes  in  cash.  In  that  connection  here  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  circular  issued 
at  that  time,  entitled  "Plan  of  organization.  National  Salt  Cbmpany,"  which  I  will 
submit  in  evidence  if  you  desire.  Here  is  also  the  subscription  agreement  of  the 
National  Salt  Company  which  was  signed  by  subscribers  on  the  offering  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company. 

Exhibit  1 . — Plan  of  organiialion  and  mibftcrip'ion  agreement  of  the  National  SaU  Company, 

Plan  of  Organization. 

national  halt  company. 

(To  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. ) 

Authorized  capital: 

Noncumuiative  7  per  cent  preferred  stock $5, 000, 000 

Common  stock 7,  OOOi  000 

Present  issue  of  capital  Hto<;k : 

Preferred  stock 2, 400, 000 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  a(H)rp<)iatti>n  under  i  lie  Ijtws  of  New  Jersey  tobecalled  the 
National  Salt  Company,  for  the  ])uri>ot<e  of  uniting  into  one  corporation  the  following 
salt-manufacturing  plants,  producing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt  from 
brine  by  artificial  neat  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Bradley  Salt  Com- 
pany, Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Cayuga  Lake  Salt  Company,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.;  Empire 
Dairy  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  Gouinlock,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Glen  Salt 
Company,  Watkins,  N.  Y. ;  Hawley  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Ithaca  Salt  Com- 
pany, Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Kerr  Salt  Company,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. ;  Le  Roy  Salt  Company, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.;  Pavilion  Salt  Company,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.;  Pearl  Salt  Company,  Pearl 
Creek,  N.  Y.;  Silver  Lake  Salt  Company,  Perry,  N.  Y.;  Warsaw  Salt  Company, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  and  also  to  acquire  the  business  of  the  National  Salt  Company  of 
West  Virginia,  which  is  now  acting  as  a  distributor  of  the  products  of  the  above- 
named  manufactories. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  foregoing  enumerated  properties  and  business  the  new 
company  will  issue — 

Preferred  stock $2,400,000 

Common  stock 3, 500, 000 


^  Later  the  witneas  submittcHl  a  copy  of  the  voucher,  as  follow.s: 

Check  No.  29.]  [Voucher  No.  29. 

New  York.  April  18,  1899. 

Nationtd  Salt  Ormpany  to  AttarUic  TYust  Company.  59  William  at.,  Nexo  York,  Dr. 

[Account  of  orgranization  expenses.] 

To  services  rendered  a«  dej>09itory  for  $1,150,000— 7  per  cent  preferred  ntocks— issuing  receipts 
for  Bubflcriptions  so  paid,  and  trnnaferof  moneys  so  received  to  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Com  pan  y $5, 750 


Price  correct 

Extensions  examined . 
Approved 


Received ,  1899,  of  National  Salt  Company dollars, 

in  full  payment  of  above  account. 


PleaHc  receipt  and  return  this  voucher  to  us  at  once. 


(Indorsed:)  Voucher  No.  29,  date  April  18, 1899;  amount,  $5,750;  in  favor  of  Atlantle  Trust  Com- 
pany; charged  to  organisation  expense  account. 
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The  balance  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  viz,  $2,600,000  of  preferred  and 
$3,500,000  of  common  stock  will  be  used  solely  for  the  acx^uisition  of  modem  manu- 
^turing  salt  plants,  the  product  of  other  salt  properties  m  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  company. 

The  above-named  manufacturers  are  to  transfer  their  good  will,  plants,  patents, 
Irade-marks,  and  all  their  visible  tangible  real  and  personal  property  to  ttie  new 
oompony,  under  certificates  of  the  manufacturers,  respectively,  that  tiiey  are  fre#  of 
all  indebtedness,  secured  or  otherwise. 

These  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  take,  in  part  payment  for  their  properties, 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  new  company. 

The  net  profits  of  the  above-mentioned  proiiertic  s  during  the  year  1898,  on  a  pro- 
duction of  about  300,000  tons  of  salt,  were,  as  certified  to  by  the  parties  realising  the 
same,  respectively,  not  less  than  $450,000. 

By  the  proposed  union^  economies  in  the  manufacture,  transportation,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  product,  it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  not  less  than  $150,000  per 
annum. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  such  of  the  manufacturers  as  prefer  to 
accept  cash,  a  working  capital  of  not  less  than  $450,000,  consisting  of  raw  material, 
finished  product,  and  cash,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  for  the  account  of  the  undersigned,  will  receive  subscriptions  for 
$1,150,000,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  $1,150,000  of  preferred  and  $1,150,000  of  com- 
mon stock  of  the  proposed  new  company  when  issued  and  received  for  delivery  by 
the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  subscriptions  and  to  allot  smaller  amounts  than 
those  applied  for. 

The  $1,150,000  realized  from  the  sale  of  capital  stock  as  above  provided  are  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  Atlantic  Tnist  Company  to  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Company,  to  order  of  the  undersignea,  to  be  applied  by  the  last-mentioned  trust 
company,  as  the  agent  of  the  undersigned,  to  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  any  of  me  properties  aoove  enumerated  shall  not  be 
acquired  by  the  new  company  as  above  indicated,  then  there  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  proposed  issue  of  preierred  and  common  stock  as  above  stated,  such  an  amount 
of  preferred  and  common  stock  as  is  estimated  to  be  the  value  of  said  property  or 
properties  so  omitted,  according  to  a  schedule  lodged  with  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Company  by  the  undersigned. 

Application  will  1^  made  to  have  the  securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Dated  New  York,  March  11,  1899. 

Archibald  S.  White, 
T^etfident  Xatmnal  Salt  (htnp<niy  of  West  Virginia. 

NATIONAL   SALT   COMPANY. 

Subsrriptioii  agreement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  our  mutual  promises  and  agreements,  and 
for  other  good  and  valuable  considerations,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  w^ith  each  other,  to  subscribe  and  pay  to  the  Atlantic 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  amounts  set  opposite  our  respective  names,  of  the 
stock  of  a  new  corporation  entitled  the  "  National  Salt  Company." 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  as  follows: 

That  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  under  this  agreement  shall 
be  applied  to  carrying  out  the  plan  of  combining  the  plants  and  interests  now 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Each  subscriber  hereto  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  subscription,  par  to  the 
Atlahtic  Trust  Company  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  subscription,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  due  and  payable  on  April  1,  1899. 

Each  sul)8criber  snail  receive  from  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  in  consideration 
of  their  Hubscription  hereto  at  the  time  of  payment,  an  assignable  certificate  of  the 
Atlantic  Tnist  Comi)any  entitling  the  holder  to  7  per  cent  preferred  shares  of  the 
National  Salt  Company  to  the  amount  of  their  subscription  at  par,  together  with  a 
like  amount  of  the  common  shares  of  the  said  company,  subject  to  completion  of 
payment  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subscription. 
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Thifl  agreement  may  be  executed  in  separate  writings  with  the  same  effect  as  if  all 
the  Hignaturee  were  upon  one,  and  shall  bind  and  benefit  the  respective  saooesBora 
and  assigns  of  all  subscribers. 

In  wi&esB  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  6tii  day  of  March,  1899. 


Name. 


AddKflB. 


Amoant. 


CHARACTER   AND    AMOUNT  OF  STOCK    ISSUED. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenkb.  )  I  want  to  ask  one  question  further  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment you  made  as  to  the  issue  of  the  common  stock  for  the  good  will  and  trade- 
marks'and  so  on;  you  said  it  was  5  times  the  net  earnings?^ A.  les.  We  only  have 
one  kind  of  earnings  in  our  business;  that  is  net. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  premium,  then,  was  5  years'  net  earnings,  to  take 
up  the  good  will  and  everything  else  belonging  to  the  concerns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  tangible  assets? — A.  In  other  words,  we  endeavored  to  issue 
a  primary'  security  which  we  called  preferred  stock,  as  representing  the  absolute  value 
and  tangible  assets.  Then  we  recognized  that  there  was  an  earning  capacitor,  and  all 
those  considerations,  which  were  entitled  to  some  expression  in  capitalizations,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  confound  that  with  the  primary  security. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.  )  In  the  case  of  your  establishments  you  said  they  were  paid  for 
sometimes  in  cash  and  Hometimes  in  securities.  Was  there  any  general  rule  as  to  the 
choice  that  was  given  to  securities  if  they  decided  to  take  them?  Was  it  on  the  basis 
of  1100  or  was  one  share  of  both  preferred  and  common  given  for  $100  cash? — A.  We 
determined  the  value  of  a  property,  and  if  it  was  decid^  that  we  should  pay  for  it 
in  stock  of  the  company  the  issue  was  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of  pre- 
ferred and  a  share  of  common  stock  being  worth  $100.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  transfer  was  ma<ie  on  the  basis  of  the  market  price  of  the  two  stocks  at  that  time. 
They  have  never  l)een  below  par — that  is  $100  for  the  two,  and  they  have  been  as 
high  as  $140. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  put  it  on  the  market  at  half  the  face  value? — A.  Yes;  just  the 
best  trade  we  could  niake. 

Q.  When  were  the  outside  plants  bought  in  mostly,  or  do  you  still  keep  on  buying 
them  from  time  to  time? — A.  No,  we  have  finished. 

Q.  How  long  since?— A.  The  last  property  was  acxiuired  a  year  ago  last  February. 

Q.  As  regards  the  plants  in  the  existing  organization,  that  was  practically  covered 
in  what  you  said  before? — A.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that,  unless  you  want  to  know  how  we  conduct  our  business? 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  particularly  the  way  in  which  you  had  the  business 
organized,  and  your  method  of  promotion. — A.  Well,  it  is  on  well-organized  lineSj  a 
good  deal  on  the  army  principle,  or,  as  I  understand  politics  are  conducted;  that  is, 
the  producing  districts.  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas  are  divided 
into  departments,  each  with  its  head,  and  each  stands  on  its  own  bottom  and  con- 
ducts its  business  in  its  own  way,  receiving  general  instructions  from  the  executive 
officers.  The  purpose  of  that  orj^nization  Ls  that  we  may  keep  in  close  contact  with 
our  trade;  that  we  may  know  their  requirements  and  not  attempt  to  deal  with,  con- 
ditions a  thousand  miles  away.     We  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  reports  from  the  different  establishments  with  reference 
to  their  business?— A.  Every  day.  Every  morning  there  is  placed  on  my  desk  a 
recapitulation  of  sales  in  every  office  which  we  have.  Once  a  month  we  close  our 
books  and  know  how  much  money  we  have  made  or  lost  and  where  it  was  made  or 
lost  and  how. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  central  office  you  are  enabled  to  give  detailed  instructions  to 
the  managers  of  your  separate  plants  as  to  where  they  are  weak  and  where  they  are 
strong,  and  so  on? — A.  Yes,  we  find  that  by  comparing  the  different  records,  or 
rather  nibbing  the  records  of  the  different  department  managers  tc^ther,  we  pro- 
duce good  results.  If  one  man  is  extravagant  in  one  particular,  his  attention  is 
called  to  that,  and  he  is  ambitious  to  be  No.  1  on  the  list. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  What  is  your  means  and  manner  of  distribution  to  vour 
cnstomerB — through  your  own  agents  or  through  (commission  houses? — A.  Well,  we 
do  it  in  different  wavs.  We  have  endeavored  not  to  use  what  would  be  (tailed  vio- 
lence to  established  customs.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  salt  has  been 
handled  through  agents  and  dealers.  In  other  parts  of  the  oountrjr  we  have  got  just 
as  doee  to  the  consumer  as  possible.  The  policy  of  our  company  is  to  deal  with  the 
consumer  as  far  as  possible  and  cut  out  the  middleman.  If  it  were  poflsibie  to  hand 
around  a  hag  of  salt  to  each  consumer  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Coming  again  to  your  method  of  doing  business:  Do  you  have 
any  way  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  superintendents  of  vour  different  districts  in 
their  work,  by  letting  their  pay  depend  in  {)art  on  the  results  of  their  works,  or  is  it 
only  by  comparing  their  results? — A.  Individual  effort  is  recognized  from  the  presi- 
dent down.  His  salary,  by  the  way,  is  (contingent  on  results;  and  we  attempt  to 
follow  that  out  right  along  the  line  to  the  most  common  laborer.  Of  course  we  can 
not  always  do  that.  A  man  is  a  man  with  a  g<x)d  many  of  our  employers,  and  we 
can  not  make  the  distinction  which  we  would  like  to  and  which  good  men  deserve. 
It  is  not  possible  to  put  them  on  piecework. 

METHOD  OF   MANAGING    PURCHASED   PLANTS, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  bought  out  various  plants,  you  say.  Now  are  these 
plants  run  by  the  owners  and  are  they  still  employed,  or  have  you  put  in  a  new  set 
of  men  altogethei^— A.  Well,  they  were  retained  in  most  of  the  plants;  they  act  as 
flniperinten(ient8. 

Q.  Having  stock? — ^A.  Most  of  them  have  retained  the  stock  which  they  received. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the  employees  under  them  remain? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there 
were  no  great  changes;  of  course,  tnere  have  been  some  few  in  the  working  out  of 
economies.  One  fi^tory  here  and  there  is  dropped.  The  matter  gets  into  the  news- 
paners,  and  we  are  abtised  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  how  many  plants  have  you  found  it  a«ivisable  to 
shutdown? — A.  Six. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many?— A.  Out  of  36. 

REASONS  FOR   FORMING   THE  COMBINATION    AND   ITH   PFFBITH. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  this  next  question  please,  with  reference  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  formation  of  the  organization  and  the  effects  of  the  combination. — A. 
Economic  conditions  demanded  tne  formation  of  the  oi^ganization.  It  was  organized 
by  salt  manufacturers  for  their  self-preservation.  The  competition  was  severe,  not 
only  as  to  prices,  but  as  to  quality.  As  the  prices  were  reduced,  it  was  the  tendency 
to  make  cheaper  and  poorer  salt,  and  to  place  it  on  the  market  in  cheap,  inferior, 
and  flimsy  packages.  All  salt  is  sold  delivered  at  point  of  consumption,  not  at  point 
of  produ(rtion.  Of  that  delivered,  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  price  con- 
stitutes freight;  therefore,  each  producing  section  should  naturally  supply  the  terri- 
tory contiguous  thereto.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however,  as  salt  manufactured 
in  some  localities  was  not  acceptable  in  quality  to  purchasers.  As  a  result,  salt  was 
shipped  to  distant  and  unnatural  markets,  paying  freight  thereon  equal,  and  some- 
times exceeding,  the  value  of  the  salt  at  the  point  of  production.  For  instance,  much 
salt  was  shipped  from  New  York  State  fields  to  western  markets  at  a  freight  rate  of 
from  45  cents  to  70  cents  per  barrel,  while  the  market  price  of  the  same  at  the  point 
of  production  was  much  less  than  70  cents  per  barrel.  Reforms  have  been  made  by 
producing  a  uniform  quality  of  salt  of  a  standard  grade  of  manufacture  in  each  of  the 
several  producing  districts,  and  an  economy  has  been  effected  by  supplying  markets 
from  the  nearest  point  of  production  at  the  lowest  prevailing  freight  rate,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  extravagance  of  cross  shipping  of  freight.  The  competition  in  many 
sections  was  intense  and  vicious.  For  instance,  the  average  price  received  by  many 
manufacturers  in  Michigan  in  July  of  1899,  was  28  cents  per  barrel  for  granulated  salt, 
which  price  included  the  cost  of  the  barrel,  which  is  estimated  to  he  20  cents;  the 
remaimng  8  cents  did  not  cover  the  labor  and  other  costs  of  producing  the  salt. 
Much  of  Michigan  salt  was  sold  in  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  Ohio  and 
Kansas  fields,  which  was  an  unnatural  market.  These  sales  were  effected,  primarily, 
because  the  Ohio  and  Kansas  producers  were  shipping  their  salt  into  territory  which 
Michigan  producers  considered  was  theirs  because  of  its  geographical  position.  You 
will  observe  that  the  producing  sections  of  the  country  nnd  their  market**,  or  rather 
their  markets  are  dictated  to  them,  by  freight  rates.  Kansas  ran  not  ship  salt  to  New 
Yorkj  nor  New  York  to  Kansas,  nor  Michigan  to  New  York,  nor  New  York  to 
Michigan;  the  freight  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  salt 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  the  competition  being  very  severe  in  certain  localities,  and  you 
developed  tne  subject  particularl  v  as  reeards  freight  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
the  salt  companies  in  aifferent  placen  able  to  pay  dividends  or  not? — A.  Well,  some 
were  and  some  were  not.  Properties  that  were  well  located,  well  managed,  producing 
a  superior  grade  of  goods,  made  monev,  and  the  reverse  did  not 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  quality.  Tn  how  many  places  is  there  a  state  inspection 
of  salt  that  really  affects  materially  the  quality  and  keeps  it  up? — ^A.  Well,  there  is 
a  fake  inspection  in  Michigan;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything;  the  barrels  are 
branded  before  the  contents  are  put  into  them. 

Q.  Is  the  salt  itself  inspected  m  the  bins  before  it  is  packed? — A.  No.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be;  but  the  law  isn't  carried  out. 

Q.  Is  Michigan  the  only  state  where  there  is  supposecl  to  l)e  a  ntate  inspection? — 
A.  In  New  York  state  the  brine  springs  are  under  the  control  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  but  the  inspection  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  formation  of  this  company  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  fixing  and  keeping  up  the  quality? — A.  In  these  large  organizations 
you  must  have  a  system;  witnout  it  you  can  not  do  business  for  a  moment  Now, 
the  system  means  a  uniformity  of  doing  everything,  and,  therefore,  we  must  do  the 
best  at  all  times;  we  must  produce  the  very  best  eS\t  that  we  can.  One  ^reat  disad- 
vantage which  1  think  that  the  large  corporations  labor  under  is  their  inability  to 
cater  to  the  whims,  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  buyers  who  want  goods  packed  this 
way  or  that  way.  It  is  impossible  in  large  organizations  to  givL  much  latitude  to 
individual  desires  among  consumers.  We  must  make  a  standanl,  and  that  standard 
must  be  the  very  highest  possible. 

EtX>N()MIC-   EFFECTS   OF   ORGANIZATION. 


Q.  You  spoke  of  the  saving  in  freight  rates.  Are  there  any  other  savings  that  were 
contemplated? — A.  Well,  there  are  savings  in  distribution  by  doing  away  with  the 
middleman  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer;  the  consumer  ^ts  that.  I  understand 
the  question  to  be,  **The  effects  of  organization:  (a)  on  prices,  with  statistics  for 
some  years  before  and  after  its  formation;  {b)  on  wages;  (c)  on  dividends;  (d)  on 
competitors."  It  is  difficult  to  present  authentic  statistics  of  a  range  of  prices  for 
some  years  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  western  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  ana  Texas  industry  is  recent,  say  within  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

You  will  below  find  a  schedule  of  prices  which  the  manufacturers  in  Michigan 
have  averaged  since  1866.  The  range  is,  in  1866  they  received  $1.80  per  barrel;  in 
1900,  47  cents.  There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  aown  the  line.  These  prices, 
by  the  way,  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  production.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison  between  existing  prices  and  the  above  figures,  for  the  reason  that  the 
National  Salt  Company  has  endeavored  to  equalize  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  prices  are  vitally  affected  by  prevailing  freight  rates,  the  intention 
and  enort  being  to  place  the  salt  within  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
price  possible  consistent  with  good  quality  and  a  fair  profit.  The  average  price  pre- 
vailing to-day  at  the  different  markets  is,  in  my  juagment,  less  than  the  average 
price  which  prevailed  6  years  ago. 

Q.  When  was  the  National  Salt  Company  organized? — A.  The  18th  of  March,  1899. 

(The  following  is  the  range  of  prices  in  Michigan  from  1866,  above  referred  to  by 
the  witness) : 


Year. 


Price  per 
barrel. 


1866 

$1.80 

1867 

1.77 

1868 

1.85 

1869 

...1    1.68 

1870 

1.82 

1871 

...1    1.46 

1872 

1.46 

1873 

1.37 

1874 

1.19 

Year. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 


Price  peril 
I   barrel,    il 


I 


.86 
1.02 
.75 


y  Price  per 

^^*'^-  barrel. 


SI. 10  I   1884. 
1.06  ,    1885. 
.85      1886. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


.83f  '  1890. 
.70  I  1891. 
.81      1892. 


10. 


75! 

.70 
.66 
.571 
.58* 
.54  A 


Year. 


1893., 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


Price  per 
barrel. 


1900 

19U1  (about). 


^.S* 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.^  Is  your  1901  price  reckoned  upon  the  same  basis  that 
you  have  reckoned  the  otner  prices? — A.  Not  exactly,  because  those  other  prices 
were  the  net  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  which  thev  were  made.  These  figures 
I  am  giving  you  are  estimated.  We  are  handling  our  business  entirely  differently 
from  what  it  was  formerly  handled. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  There  has  been,  then,  auite  a  material  increase  in  the  price 
since  the  oi^ganization  of  your  company — in  the  last  year  or  two — an  increase  of 
abont  9  cents? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  From  38  to  47  cents? — A.  Well,  that  hardly  represents  that  the  increase  has 
been  that  much.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  freight  rates  of  approximately  2^ 
per  cent.    So  that  the  differance  of  9  cents  would  not  represent  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  this  advance  in  freight  rates 
was  effecte<i.  Was  it  by  a  change  in  the  classification  or  direct?— A.  Not  direct; 
salt  is  a  special  commodity  and  has  a  commodity  rate.  The  rate  was  advanced  about 
the  same  as  everything  else  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  How  does  the  present  price  compare  with  the  average  for 
10  years  past? — A.  I  snould  say  it  was  less,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  existing  prices  and  the  above 
figures. 

THE  RELATIONS  BXIOTING   BETWEEN  THE   NATIONAL  HALT  CX)MPANY  AND   ITS  EMPLOYEES. 

The  effect  on  wages  has  been  an  advance  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of 
laborers,  and  about  15  per  cent  advance  in  the  wages  of  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents. Comparisons  can  not  be  made  in  the  wi^ges  of  officers,  individual  aoility  gov- 
erning such  cases.  Men  that  we  were  employing  for  $1  and  $1.10,  4  or  5  years  ago, 
to-day  are  getting  from  $1.50  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  does  that  compare  with  1892  and  1893?— A.  Five 
years  ago  we  hired  laborers  who  worked  10  hours  a  day  for  from  $1  to  $1.10  a  day, 
while  the  men  to-day  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  are  getting  $1.50  and  upward. 

Q.  That  5  years  ago  would  carry  them  into  the  time  of  the  depression.    Can  vou 

F've  the  wages  in  the  previous  good  times — 1891  and  1892  and  along  there? — A.  No; 
could  not  state  that  with  accuracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  most  cases,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  there  something 
of  a  reduction  in  wages  at  the  time  of  the  depression  in  1893  and  1894? — A.  Oh,  yea. 

Q.  So  this  rise  in  wages  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  reinstatement  of  the  rates  of 
wages  which  existed  before  the  time  of  the  depression? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
that.  This  is  not  purely  a  voluntarv  advance.  We  deal  with  the  subject  very  lib- 
erally because  we  can  afford  to;  but  labor  has  been  scarce  and  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  it.  We  get  a  better  class  of  labor  when  we  pay  more  money.  We  ^t 
better  service  and  we  can  give  our  customers  better  service.  We  would  enjoy  paying 
$4  a  day  and  having  the  public  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  the  facilities  from  which  you  could  prepare  a 
table  of  wages  from  1890  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  The  following  table  shows  the 
rates  each  year: 


Year. 


ToWe  of  ivages  paid  in  the  salt  industry  from  1890  to  1901,  inclusive, 

Year. 


Laborers.         Firemen. 


1890 1  $1.50 

1S91 !  1.60 

1892 1.60 

1893 1  1.26 

1894 '$1.00  to  1.26 

1896 1.00tol.l24 


-h 


81.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 
1.35 
1.86 


1896. 
1897., 
1898. 
1899., 
1900. 
1901. 


•I 


Laborers. 

Firemen. 

i             $1.12* 

$1.86 

1.26 

1.36 

'                1.28 

1.50 

1.87i 

1.62* 

1.40 

\.m 

1.50 

$1.70  to  1.80 

Q.  (Bv  Mr,  Farquhab.)  Of  what  nationality  are  your  employees  in  the  laboring 
class? — ^A.  All  nations. 

Q.  Which  one  predominates? — A.  Americans.  A  great  manv  of  our  works  are 
located  in  small  towns,  and  the  labor  there  usually  comes  from  tte  country. 

Q.  In  your  western  New  York  fectories  is  the  labor  mostly  local? — A.  Yes;  although 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  drifting  labor  of  all  nationalities.  We  have  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  Italian  labor,  out  we  have  been  very  successful  with  the  Irish,  Germans, 
and  Swedes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  how  many  laborers  would  be  employed  in  producins, 
say,  1,000  barrels  of  salt? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state,  because  it  depends 
on  the  system  which  is  employed. 

Q.  Take  some  one  of  your  own  works. — A.  Take  the  open-pan  system.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  is,  roughly  speaking,  divided  into  2  parts— one-half  for  fuel  and  one-half 
for  labor — ^and  to  produce  1,000  barrels  of  salt  would  require  about  60  men  1  day. 
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Q.  Now,  would  that  be  a  fair  average  of  the  total  output  of  your  13,000,000  bar- 
rels— the  labor  that  would  beerajjloy^  in  this  industry? — A.  No;  that  would  not  be 
a  fair  average.  We  will  cut  that  in  half.  That  labor  is  used  entirely  i^  producing 
the  salt  and  putting  it  into  the  warehouse.  Quite  as  much  or  more  labor  is  used  in 
packing  the  salt  into  receptacles  and  packages  for  the  market  and  shipping  it 

Q.  That  would  necessarily  be  incluaed  in  the  labor  in  preparing  it  for  the  market?— 
A.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  making  it  alone. 

Q.  Makmg  and  preparing  to  ship. — A.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Then  it  would  require  rather  more  than  60— say  120  men?— A.  No;  because  in 
some  systems  of  manufacture  we  do  not  employ  as  much  labor  in  making  1,000 
barrels;  and  I  think  if  you  would  put  it  at  100  men  per  1,000  barrels  of  salt  daSy  that 
would  cover  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  shipping. 

Q.  Would  that  be  fair  for  the  13,000,000  barrels  produced?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  you  say  100  men  does  that  include  female  labor 
also?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry 
in  the  United  States? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  part  of  the  industry  controlled  by  us  or 
all  of  it? 

Q.  The  whole  of  it— A.  I  should  say  from  130,000  to  150,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Speaking  generally,  about  what  proportion  of  the  employeee 
are  women? — A.  About  30  per  cent 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  wages  during  the  last  year  or  two.  When  you 
gave  the  figures  of  $1.50  you  were  referring,  I  suppose,  to  ordinary  laboi^ — ^A.  Com- 
mon labor. 

Q.  As  to  the  wages  of  superintendents? — A.  (Reading.)  The  effect  on  wages  has 
been  an  advance  of  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  laborers,  and  about  15  per 
cent  advance  in  the  wages  of  foremen  and  superintendents.  Comparisons  can  not  be 
made  in  the  wages  of  officers,  individual  ability  governing  such  cases. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  traveling  men,  woind  there  be  some  saving  bv  dealing 
directly  with  customers  and  doing  away  with  middlemen?  Are  you  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  salesmen? — ^A.  I  should  say  the  number 
nas  been  reduced  30  per  cent. 

Q.  About  how  many  does  that  mean  that  you  were  able  to  let  go? — A.  We  do  not 
employ  a  great  many  salesmen.  In  fact,  I  presume  there  were  50  salesmen  employed 
before  the  consolidation,  and  since  then  I  think  there  are  probably  35  to  40.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  men,  and  those  men  were  shifted  to 
other  positions.     No  one  lost  his  employment 

Q.  You  save  more  by  means  of  dealing  direct? — A.  By  going  directly  to  the  trade— 
the  customer  or  as  near  as  we  can  ^t — to  the  retail  dealer. 

Q.  Are  your  workmen  in  many  mstances  members  of  trades  unions? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  they  are. 

Q.  In  some  cases? — A.  I  think  there  is  some  sort  of  community  of  interest,  but 
no  orj^anized  labor. 

Q.  bo  the  question  has  not  come  up  with  you  at  all  as  to  whether  you  would  deal 
with  unions? — ^A.  We  have  never  had  a  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  with  reference  to  the  question  of  wagee(? — A.  No; 
I  think  of  nothing  that  has  not  been  covered. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Q.  Take  up  the  jwint  with  reference  to  dividends. — ^A.  (Beading.)  Not  know- 
ing the  earning  of  all  the  plants  that  are  now  owned  by  the  National  &ilt  Company 
Snor  to  organization,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  intelligently.  The 
fational  Salt  Company  has  regularly  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum  on  preferred  stock  since  oi^ganization,  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  common 
stock  one  vear  after  organization  was  completed. 

Q.  While  you  have  not  the  data  with  reference  to  all  these  different  establish- 
ments, I  infer  from  what  you  said  before  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  trade 
that  you  would  consider  the  dividends  considerably  better  than  for  each  of  the 
interests  before? — A.  No,  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say.  I  can  give  you  iny  own 
experience  in  localities  you  are  familiar  with.  I  owned  a  large  part  of  the  Cayuga 
Company's  works  at  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  just  above  Ithaca.  For  3  years  prior  to  our 
selling  out  to  the  National  Salt  Company  we  made  an  average  of  20  per  cent  every 
year.    But  that  was  a  very  well-located  property. 

Q.  Was  that  a  stock  company? — A.  Yes, 
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Q.  How  did  the  capitalization  of  that  compare  with  the  cai>italization  of  the 
National  Salt  Company,  if  you  make  the  comparison  with  the  tangible  aasets? — A.  It 
was  taken  in  on  the  basis  I  suggested.  They  received  in  preferred  stock  Uie  amount 
of  their  tangible  assets. 

Q.  What  was  your  capitalization  before?— A.  It  was  $150,000.  They  received,  I 
think,  $240,000  of  preferred  stock,  which  represented  the  original  plant.  You  per- 
haps recollect  that  the  plant  was  increased.  Its  original  capacity  was  300  barrels, 
and  the  capital  stock  at  that  time  wa^  $75,000.  The  stock  was  increased  to  $150,000 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  wafi  increased  to  1,000  barrels  a  day.  When  we  sold 
it  to  the  ^ational  8alt  Company  it  had  a  capacity  of  about  1,800  barrels  a  day,  but 
the  capital  stock  had  not  been  increased.  Tne  20  per  cent  earnings  they  made  were 
not  paid  out  in  dividends. 

Q.  The  20  per  cent  was  on  the  $150,000  capitalization?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  taken  in  on  a  basis  of  $240,000  pr^erred,  which  has  since  earned 
7  per  cent,  and  $240,000  common?^A.  I  do  not  like  to  state  this,  because  I  am  not 
sure;  but  I  should  tnink  it  was  about  $200,000.  I  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  on 
that 

Q.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  common,  on  which  there  has  been  earned 
6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  20  per  cent  on  the  $150,000  before? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  these  dividends  what  surplus  have  you  put  by? — ^A. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  we  send  to  stockholders. 

EjCHiBrr  2. — Annual  report  of  the  National  Salt  Company  for  year  ending  December  SI, 

1900. 

National  Salt  Company, 
i6  Broadway  J  New  York,  March  £7,  1901, 
To  the  Mockholders  of  the  National  Salt  Company: 

Your  company  was  incorporated  on  March  18, 1899,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  ana  immediately  thereafter  acquired  the  following  plants  located  in  the 
state  of  New  York:  Cayuga  Plant,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.;  Ithaca  Plant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Glen  Plant,  Watkins,  N.  Y. ;  Perry  Plant,  Perry,  N.  Y. ;  Kerr  Plant,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. ; 
Bradley  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Empire  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ;  Gouinlock  No.  1, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Gouinlock  No.  2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Hawley  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.; 
Warsaw  Plant,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  Pearl  Plant,  Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y.;  Pavilion  Plant, 
Pavilion,  N.  Y.;  Leroy  Plant,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

These  plants  are  capable  of  proaucing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  evaporated  salt 
manufoctured  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1899,  vour  comx>any  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  United 
Salt  Coinpany,  an  Ohio  corporation  which  owned  three  plants  at  Cleveland,   one 

Slant  at  Pomeroy  Ohio,  one  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  leased  four  plants  located  in 
[eigs  County,  Ohio. 

In  October,  1899,  your  company  purchased  the  Morton  Plant  at  Wyandotte,  Mich. ; 
the  Eddy  Plant  at  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  and  leased  the  foUowiuj^  plants  located  in  the 
state  of  Michigan:  TheTecumseh  Salt  Company,  Ecorse,  Mich.;  Marine  City  Stave 
Company,  Marine  City,  Mich. ;  Thomson  Brothers,  St.  Clair,  Mich. ;  and  acqmred  by 
contract  about  70  per  cent  of  the  production  of  salt  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

In  January,  1900,  your  company  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Hutchinson- 
Kansas  Salt  Company,  subject  to  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $300,000  outstanding  and 
maturing  January  1,  1912,  owning  the  following  plants:  Hutchinson  Plant,  Eastern 
Plant,  (Systal  Plant,  G.  &  H.  Plant,  Star  Plant,  Western  Plant,  Morton  Plant,  New 
York  Plant,  Riverside  Plant,  Royal  Plant;  and  also  leased  the  property  of  the  Hutch- 
inson Packing  Company,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

In  February,  19CK3,  your  company  acquired  1,326  shares  of  the  1,950  outstanding 
shares  of  the  Lone  Star  Salt  Company,  a  Texaa  corporation  owning  plants  located  at 
Grand  Saline,  Tex.,  and  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

physical  condftion  op  propebtibb. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  your  board  of  directors  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  as  few  plants  as  possible,  running  those  plants  to  full  capacity.  Such  plants 
have  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  eflSdency  and  are  to-day  in  a  better  physical  con- 
dition for  the  economical  manufacture  of  salt  than  when  they  were  purchased.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  not  so  well  located 
plants,  some  of  which  have  been  dismantled  and  others  diligently  cared  for. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  isoued  is: 

Preferred ^ $5,000,000 

Ck)mmon  .: 7,000,000 

There  remains  in  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation:  sham. 

Preferred 2ffJ\ 

Common 1,640J 

All  clases  of  stock  have  the  same  voting  i>ower.  The  preferred  stock  is  non- 
cumulative,  and  is  preferred  not  only  as  to  dividends  bat  as  to  assets  in  the  event  of 
dissolution.  No  mortgage  or  bonded  indebtedness  can  be  created  without  the  con- 
sent of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock.  Therefore  the  preferred 
stock  has  every  right  of  a  bond  excepting  the  privilege  of  foreclosure. 

DrVIDENDS. 

Your  company  has  paid  continuosly  dividends*  on  its  preierred  stock  since  oigani- 
tion.  By  resolution  of  the  directors  at  their  meeting  in  April.  1900,  the  common 
stock  was  placed  upon  a  6  per  cent  per  annum  basis  and  quarterly  dividends  at  that 
rate  have  been  paia. 

8LTIPLU8. 

You  will  observe  by  the  treasurer's  report  herewith  submitted  that  after  the  pay- 
ments of  dividends  and  writing  off  $204,784.58,  a  surplus  remained  of  $778,949.32. 

The  policy  of  your  directors  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  less  than  one-half  of  the 
earnings  in  1900  were  disbursed  as  dividends.  They  believe  your  interest  is  best 
served  by  the  creation  of  a  large  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  pay  regularly  to  the 
stockholders  the  established  rate  of  dividends. 


The  accounts  of  your  company  are  under  supervision  of  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York,  whose  report  is  contained  herein. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  White, 

PremdenL 
trbasuber's  repobt. 

To  the  Pretideni  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Naiional  SaU  Company. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany as  of  December  31,  1900.  The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  the  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  have  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Naivmal  SaU  Company^  condemed  statemenij  December  SI,  1900. 

assets. 

Plants $8,518,306.36 

Company's  treasury  Btock  and  stock  of  constituent  companies 3, 262, 790. 62 

Accrued  earnings  constituent  companies 309, 182. 62 

Advances,  prepayments,  etc 79, 576. 04 

Cash  in  banks 210,207.25 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 499, 856. 70 

Inventory,  December  31,  1900: 

Salt,  supplies,  etc $1,228,997.05 

Less  agents'  advances  and  charges 303, 089. 57 

925,907.48 


13,805,827.07 


liabilities. 


Capital  stock: 

Preferred "..... 5,000,000.00 

Common 7, 000, 000. 00 


12,000,000.00 
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Acoounts  and  bills  payableand  accroals 1801, 877. 76 

Deferred  Dayments  (securitiefl  purchased) 225, 000. 00 

Surplus,  January  1,  1900 $303,144.88 

Net  earnings,  year  1900 $1, 287, 669. 66 

Less  dividends  paid  in  1900 686, 980. 63 

Surplus  from  earnings  of  1900 680,589.02 

Total  surplus 983, 733. 90 

Written  off  by  order  of  board  of  directors,  Jan.  16, 

1901 204,784.58 

Net  surplus 778,949.32 

13,806,827.07 
We  have  audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  National  Salt  Company  and  con- 
stituent companies  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  and  we  certify  the  above 
statement  to  be  correct. 

The  Audit  Company  op  New  York. 
Thomas  L.  Greene,  Vice- President. 
New  York,  March  25,  1901. 

All  doubtful  accounts  receivable  have  been  charsed  off,  and  the  item  of  accounts 
and  bills  receivable  is  considered  collectable  without  discount  The  inventory  is 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  salt,  supplies,  etc.,  which  is  considered  conservative. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Alvin  Young,  Trecaurer. 

DIVIDENDS  (continued). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  dividend  does  not  represent  your  total  earnings  by 
any  means? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  include  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  dividends? — A.  Yes.  The  earnings  last 
year  were  11,267,669.65;  dividends  paid  $586,980.63,  leaving  a  surplus  from  the  earn- 
ings of  1680,589.02.    Of  this  we  wrote  off  $204,784.58. 

Q.  How  tlo  you  account  for  your  stock  being  quoted  so  low  in  the  market  when 
you  are  paying  7  and  6  per  cent? — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  Wall  street  problem. 
I  think  the  disposition  of  the  public  is  to  be  very  careful  in  investing  in  industrials, 
and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

Q.  You  consider  vour  preferred  stock  the  primary  and  initial  security? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  no  bonds? — A.  There  are  no  Donds,  nor  can  any  be  created  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  stockholders.' 

Q.  So  there  is  no  primary  obligation  back  of  the  preferred  stock?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reflation  as  to  the  limit  of  the  preferred  stock? — A.  It  is  pre- 
ferrod  not  only  as  to  dividends,  but  as  to  assets  in  case  of  liquidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Cumulative? — A.  Non-cumulative.  Indeed,  it  has  practically 
every  ri^ht  of  a  bond  except  that  the  dividends  are  non-cumulative  instead  of  being 
cumulative  and  it  has  not  the  right  of  foreclosure;  in  other  respects  it  has  every 
feature  of  the  bond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  preferred  stockholders  voting  power? — A.  The 
same  as  the  common. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  speak  of  this  consolidation  enabling  you  to  make  a 
fair  profit.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  profit? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult 
thing.     I  think  every  man  has  his  own  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  wanted  in  ctonnection  with  my  question  to  ask  one  other. 
The  par  value  of  stock  is  $100?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  preferred  and  common? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  consider  it  a  pretty  fair  profit  to  pay  61  per 
cent  on  both  your  preferred  and  common  stock  in  average  divioends,  and  then  lay 
bv  pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  for  surplus? — A.  Yes.  You  understand  in  times 
like  this  the  demand  is  enormous;  everything  is  rushing,  and  we  expect  to  make 
better  profits  than  in  times  like  1893.  You  will  observe  that  on  our  capitalization 
and  the  Quantity  of  salt  which  we  handle  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  about  4  cents 
per  barrel  to  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stock,  and  5  cents  more 
per  barrel  would  pay  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  the  common.  That  is  a  total  of 
9  cents  per  barrel.    That  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  imposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  J  The  barrels  selling  for  what? — A.  It  varies  in  different 
markets.    The  retailers  profit  will  be  two  or  three  times  that 

'  See  provisions  of  Articles  of  Incorporation,  p.  269. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  COMBINATION    UPON  CX>MPETITOB8. 

Q,  Now,  if  you  will  take  up  the  next  question. — A.  Effects  on  competitors.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that 

Q.  You  have  already  spoken  of  havine  since  your  oiganization  bought  up  several 
plants  of  competitors.  About  how  many?— A.  Yes.  Immediately  upon  oiganization 
we  acquired  tne  New  York  properties  and  subsequently  we  took  in  other  properties. 
Our  organization  was  never  complete  until  we  acquired  the  properties  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

Q.  You  say  that  since  >rour  oiganization  was  completed  you  have  practically  not 
bought  in  any? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  competitors  having  gone  out  of  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the  markets  and  from  the 
reports  of  your  agents,  do  the  prices  of  your  competitors  follow  your^ — ^A.  Yes;  they 
follow  us — in  most  cases  they  get  a  little  less  money  than  we  do — that  is.  they  cut 
our  price  just  enough  to  get  the  business  away  from  us.  In  some  cases  tney  quote 
the  same  price  and  competition  ensues.  At  the  present  time  we  happen  to  be  under 
our  competitors  in  some  divisions — some  departments. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  recall  at  the  present  time,  none  of  your  competitors  have  been  com- 
pelled to  stop  business  under  the  force  of  your  competition? — A.  Oh,  no;  certainly  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  only  one  works  in  Michigan — ^the  Wyan- 
dot?—A.  Two. 

Q.  Is  the  product  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  as  much  as  It  has  been? — A.  No;  it  is 
decreasing  very  rapidly,  because  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  Michigan  is  largely  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  there  are  very  few  logs  to  be  had  in  the 
Saginaw  Valley;  and  the  industry  there,  so  far  as  lumbering  is  concerned,  is  confined 
to  planing  mills  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  the  market  for  Michigan  salt  been  circumscribed  much  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years? — A.  No.  As  to  the  market  for  Michigan  salt:  On  the  west  the  line  is  the  Mis- 
souri River,  although  I  think  they  go  out  in  Montana  and  that  country,  via  Duluth 
and  the  Great  Northern  road;  on  the  south  they  cross  the  Ohio  and  go  down  into 
Tennessee,  and  east  they  go  down  into  northern  Indiana.  They  do  not  get  into  Ohio 
very  much.  It  is  all  defined  by  freight  rates;  you  can  swing  a  circle  around  each 
section. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  Michigan  trade  is  a  severe  competitor  of  yourtiompany? — 
A.  No-  Before  the  consolidation  the  Michigan  manufacturers  were  very  severe  com- 
petitors of  the  Kansas  manufacturers  and  the  Ohio  manufacturers.  It  was  like  the 
Irishman's  family.  They  would  all  fight  among  themselves,  but  all  flock  together 
to  fight  the  common  enemy  in  any  other  field. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Puillips.)  What  percent  do  you  own  in  the  New  York  field? — A. 
About  90. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  any  of  your  competitors  improved  their  processes 
since  the  organization  of  your  company?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  to  keep  up  with 
progress. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  one  of  the  effects  of  your  organization  upon  your  competitors, 
then? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  to  tone  up  to  the  higher  standard. 

foreign    competition — THE  TARIFF   ON   SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  While  we  are  on  this  question  of  competitors,  what  com- 
petition do  you  meet  from  foreim  salt  makers? — A.  Not  very  much.  That  question 
IS  governed  by  freight  rates.  Foreign  salt  can  only  be  sold  along  the  seaboard  or 
within  300  or  400  miles  of  the  seaboard.  Our  principal  competition  in  former  times 
came  from  England,  where  the  industry  is  controlled  by  the  Salt  Union.  The 
United  States  was  the  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  product.  It  came  over  in 
ships  as  ballast  usually.  Some  years  ago  I  made  an  investigation  which  showed 
that  the  average  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to  the  various  Atlantic  ports  was  3  shil- 
lings per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or,  say,  75  cents,  and  the  nearest  point  of  production 
to  these  same  markets  was  the  New  York  field,  where  the  freight  rate  was  about  $3 
per  ton.  So  that  the  duty  of  $1.60  a  ton  which  this  Government  imposes  really 
nelps  the  transportation  people.  I  might  say  there  never  was  a  pound  of  salt 
exported  in  a  commercial  way  until  last  year,  and  I  have  just  had  a  telegram  from 
our  San  Francisco  man  saying  they  have  sold  the  first  cargo  of  salt  in  Japan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  have  you  been  exporting  this  last  year?— A.  A  little 
to  the  West  Indies  and  a  little  to  London,  but  very  little.  It  is  like  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle. 
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Q.  rBy  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Do  you  compete  with  any  of  the  finer  fprw\e»o(  dairy 
salt,  lilce  the  Ashton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  does  that  enter  int*)  conflumption  in  this  w)untry? — A.  To  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  American  fanners 
for  that  salt  over  all  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  qualities  such  that  they  are  now  convinced  the  American  salt  is  as 
good? — A.  The  best  and  the  poorest  salt  is  made  in  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
I  say  we  are  endeavoring  to  tone  up  the  entire  industry  to  make  the  best  we  can 
possibly  make.  We  can  make  the  best;  we  have  the  raw  material  here,  but  manu- 
facturers do  not  seem  to  make  the  effort,  or  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  proper 
quality  of  goods,  and  many  of  the  American  consumers,  getting  this  poor  quality  of 
product,  consider  it  is  all  poor;  then  they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  buy  the  very 
finest  grades  of  English  salt 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  not  heard  your  answer  to  my  question  as  to  how 
the  price  at  wlJch  you  sell  for  export  compares  with  the  domestic  price. — A.  We 
sold  at  a  delivered  price.  I  think  it  was  about  15  per  cent  less  than  the  current 
price  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  difference? — A.  Competition ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  shielded  ijom  competition  in  thin  country? — A.  Wo  have 
none — no  shield,  no  protection  whatever. 

Q.  You  are  protected  by  the  tariff? — A.  There  is  a  tariff  of  $1.60  per  ton.  The 
price  of  our  salt  at  the  point  of  production  is  less  than  the  price  of  English  salt  at 
the  point  of  production;  but  the  transoortation  from  Liverpool  to  such  markets  as 
they  can  reacn  is  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  what  it  costs  us  to  reach  those  same  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  this  tariff  make  up  that  difference  so  there  is  none 
imported  now  of  any  consequence? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  tariff  enables 
us  to  compete  with  the  English  salt  in  markets  where  it  is  now  entered. 

Q.  In  Wew  York,  Boston,  and  the  seaboard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  has  not  the  tariff  since  1890  confined  the 
competition  to  200  or  300  miles  from  the  seaboard  instead  of  maintaining  a  monopoly 
farther  inland? — A.  It  has  no  infiuence  on  the  inland  business  whatever.  For 
instance,  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  a  barrel  of  salt  would  be  about  80 
cents.  Salt  is  selling  in  Chicago  for  much  less  than  that.  So,  if  they  gave  the  salt 
away  in  New  York  they  could  not  transport  it  to  Chicago.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  get  lower  freight  rates  than  your  comt)etitor8  on 
account  of  your  very  large  production? — A.  No.     We  use  the  published  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  use  them  absolutely? — A.  Yes.  Strange,  isn't  it?  It  is  due  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  It  is  claimed  you  have  a  special  advantage  in  the  market 
on  salt  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  Will  you  make  that  point  a  little  clearer? — A.  We 
have  some  advantage  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  are  enabled  to  overcome  the 
Englishman's  low  freight  rate.  A  cargo  of  salt,  for  example,  can  l)e  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  at  an  avera^  rate  of  3  shillings  per  ton.  Tne  freight 
from  the  nearest  producing  point,  which  is  the  New  York  State  field,  to  Savannah  is 
about  $3  per  ton  as  against  the  Englishman's  freight  of  75  cents. 

Q.  Your  claim  is  that  advantage  disappears  when  you  reach  a  point  where  the 
transportation  is  equal,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  supply  Savannah  with  salt,  or  is  it  supplied  by 
England? — A.  We  supply  it. 

Q.  You  pay  that  amount  of  freight  more  than  they  do? — A.  Yes.  We  do  not  put  a 
price  on  our  salt  and  say.  If  we  can  not  get  that  price  we  will  quit  business;  but  we 
meet  wmpetition.  We  have  it  from  all  sides,  abroad,  and  at  home  in  the  different 
fiel<l8,  from  Liverpool,  and  from  the  West  Indies  (in  the  case  of  salt  made  from  sea 
water  by  solar  evaporation).  We  make  such  prices  as  the  conditions  warrant,  always 
trying  to  get  a  profit,  but  sometimes  selling  at  a  loss. 

Q.  How  can  you  get  a  profit  in  Savannah  when  you  have  to  pay  |3  a  ton  as  against 
their  75  cental?— A.  We  do  not  always  do  it.  We  do  not  always  do  business  at  a  profit ; 
sometimes  we  do  it  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Certainly  it  would  not  allow  a  very  considerable  profit  if  sold  there? — A.  I  said 
a  few^  minutes  ago  that  the  average  price  of  our  salt  at  the  point  of  production  is  less 
than  the  Englishman  receives  for  his  salt  at  the  point  of  production,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  pay  considerably  more  for  our  labor  than  they  do,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed  by  representatives  that  I  sent  over  there  to  ascertain  the  conditions. 

Q.  Still  that  difference  would  not  make  a  difference  of  $1  a  Imrrel  at  the  point  of 
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production,  and  yet  there  is  $3  freight  to  Savannah  as  against  their  75  cent^— A.  Not 
per  barrel;  per  ton. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Jbnkr.)  There  is  the  tariff  of  $1.60  to  be  added?— A.  That  is  right 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  Seventy-five  cents,  as  I  understand,  is  the  transportation 
rate,  and  there  is  the  tariff  of  $1.60 — ^that  would  make  $2.35,  still  leaving  a  margin 
of  65  cents  against  you. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  either  got  to  come  to  that  with  your  price  of  salt  or  the  market  goes 
abroad,  doesn't  it? — A.  That  is  right,  and  we  get  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Who  pays  for  this  if  you  sell  it  below  cost?— A.  Some- 
body pays  for  it  You  see  that  brings  up  the  same  point  I  made  a  little  while  ago. 
A  caigo  of  salt  coming  in  from  En^and  moves  in  quantities,  say,  of  2,000  or  3,000 
tons.  That  must  be  received  by  the  merchant  in  Savannah. .  He  must  have  his 
profit  for  handling  it;  but  insteau  of  selling  to  that  merchant  in  Savannah,  we  cut 
nim  out  and  go  right  around  him  and  sell  to  his  trade.  That  is  the  way  we  are  able 
to  compete. 

Q.  Does  any  English  salt  go  to  Chicago  b^  water,  either  by  the  Lakes  or  up  the 
Mississippi? — A.  A  little  English  salt  goes  into  Chicago  and  other  western  points, 
and  is  used  for  the  packing  of  meats  for  export.  On  this  salt  there  is  a  rebate  of  the 
duty. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  further  if  the  shippers,  so  far  as  vour  knowled^  goes,  use 
any  English  salt  for  anything  except  their  export  meat? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
The  quantitv  of  English  salt  that  they  use  is  very  trivial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  tariff  on  salt  under  the  tariff  of  1897  is  how  much 
per  barrel? — A.  It  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds;  that  would  be  nearly  24  cents  per  bar 
rel.  It  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  packages,  but  very  little  of  it  comes  in  packages 
except  the  fancy  grades  like  the  Ashton  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  the  salt  that  is  imported  come  in  vessels  that  are 
used  to  take  out  cargoes  of  domestic  products? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  freauently  bring  it  over  as  ballast? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  for  tnat  reason  the  importers  can  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  would  be 
normal  under  equal  conditions  of  imports  and  exports? — A.  Yes.  A  ship  could  not 
handle  salt  at  75  cents  per  ton.  It  costs  at  New  York  15  cents  a  ton  for  stevedoring 
and  I  suppose  it  must  cost  about  the  same  in  Liverpool.  When  the  salt  arrives  at 
the  Boutnem  port  it  costs  25  cents,  approximately,  to  get  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  on 
to  the  dock.  There  would  be  an  expense  of  40  cents  per  ton  for  terminal  charges  at 
either  end  or  at  both  ends. 

Q.  To  be  deducted  from  the  75  cents? — A.  Yes;  that  would  leave  35  cents  per  ton 
as  the  net  income  on  that  cargo  of  salt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  cargo  to  Japan  going  as  ballast?— A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  is  based  on  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton,  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  a  ballast  rate. 

COMPETITION   MET  BY  DISCRIMINATING   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  you  have  competition  at  one  point  do  you  sell  lower 
at  that  point  in  order  to  meet  it? — A-  We  have  to  or  we  do  not  sell  at  all. 

Q.  \Vhen  in  competition  at  that  jwint  you  sell  lower,  do  you  also  reduce  the  price 
at  other  points? — A.  Not  unless  we  have  to.  We  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws  that  govern  all  business. 

Q.  That  is,  where  there  is  competition  you  sell  low,  and  you  recoup  yourself  off 
the  general  market?— A.  Certainly.  And  if  we  find  it  necessary  we  sell  salt  at  less 
than  cost 

Q.  Is  that  fair  to  the  competitor,  do  you  think? — A.  We  are  not  looking  out  for  his 
interests. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  the  community? — ^A.  I  think  it  is.  It  is  only  a  teeter  board  where 
it  evens  up  on  the  average. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  public  get  the  worst  of  it?— A.  No;  they  can  not  get  something  for 
nothing.  They  can  not  expect  to  buy  salt  continually  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  depends  on  whose  interest  you  are  trying  to  serve.  If  you  are  tiding  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  smaller  manufacturer,  we  ought  always  to  let  him  have  the 
market  at  a  large  price;  if  we  are  interested  in  the  consumer,  I  think  it  is  fine  for  him 
when  the  manufacturers  start  to  fight.    He  enjoys  it;  it  means  cheap  salt 

Q.  It  is  not  fine  when  it  falls  on  him  to  suffer  by  this  competition? — A.  That  is 
true,  but  he  gets  his  innings  after  a  while.  We  do  not  in  any  one  of  these  districts 
have  a  complete  n-onopolv.  We  do  not  own  all  the  salt-producing  capacity  in 
Kansas.  There  is  somebody  else  there,  and  we  can  not  put  tne  price  up  in  Kansas 
to  an  extravagant  point  to  kill  off  the  competition  that  we  may  have  in  New  York 
or  make  up  to  us  for  the  price  there. 
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Q.  Bat  can  you  where  you  have  no  competition? — ^A.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the 
country  where  we  have  no  competition.  I  mean  there  ic>  not  a  town  in  the  country 
whose  market  it  is  not  possible  for  our  competitors  to  reach,  if  they  desire  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarkb. )  How  much  do  you  depend  on  trade-marks,  and  upon  the 
alleged  superiority  of  your  product  for  holding  your  customers  and  gettmg  new 
ones? — A.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  that.  Customers  prefer  to  use 
a  brand  of  goods  that  has  ^ven  them  satisfaction,  and  with  which  thev  are  familiar, 
rather  than  to  try  somethme  else.  They  are  content  even  though  tne  new  brand 
may  be  better.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  value  of  the  trade-mark.  I  think,  generally 
spiking,  it  secures  the  business  at  even  figures  at  all  times. 

ADAPTATION   OF  SALT  BU8INKH8   FOR   UNIFIED   CONTROL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  take  up  the  next  question? — ^A.  I  understand  the 
next  (question  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  salt  business  for  unified  control.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  unified  control,  first,  because  of  the  improvement  in  quahty 
of  salt  produced;  second,  because  of  the  ability  of  an  organization  owning  plants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  make  deliveries  of  the  product  from  the  nearest 
point  of  production;  third,  because  it  is  impossible  for  one  plant  to  supplv  the  pur- 
chaser with  a  car-load  of  assorted  grades  of  salt  for  dairy,  table,  stock,  pickling,  pre- 
serving, and  for  refrigeration  purposes.  No  one  plant  provides  all  of  these  various 
grades  of  salt. 

If  a  plant  is  producing  table  salt  and  should  attempt  to  ship  it  to  a  man  that 
wanted  table  salt  in  less  than  car-load  lot  the  freight  on  less  than  a  car-load  lot  is  more 
than  double;  so  it  is  economy  to  have  an  assorted  car — ^an  advantage  to  the  purchaser. 

BBMEFITB  AND    BVIM    COMING    FBOH    INDUOTBIAL    COMBINATIONS — INDU8TRIBB   ADAFTBD 
TO  LABOE  SCALE  PRODUCTION. 

The  next  question  is  (reading):  *'The  benefits  coming  from  such  a  combination, 
with  some  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  business  adapted  for  large  combinations.'' 
Answer.  The  benefits  to  the  consumer  that  will  flow  from  this  organization  are  a 
better  qualitv  of  salt  and  a  lower  price  than  they  have  heretofore  paid.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  more  intelligent  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  elimination  oi  the  middleman's  profit.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ^p^at  commodities  like  iron^  coal,  sugar,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  are  best  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  a  lai^  organization  rather  than  by  smaller  individuals,  because  these 
articles  can  best  be  produced  and  distributed  by  a  concern  producing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  goods  at  tne  minimum  of  fixed  charges  for  administration,  superintend- 
ence, etc.,  while  paying  the  minimum  market  price  for  labor. 

Q.  (Reading:)  "Evus  of  combination,  with  some  consideration  of  the  kinds  of 
business  ill-fitted  for  centralized  management." — A.  The  only  evil  that  can  result  to 
the  public  is  from  the  ability  of  the  combination  to  demand  exorbitant  prices. 
This  is  not  possible  except  in  a  monopoly  created  by  the  Patent  Office  or  by  tne  gift 
of  a  franchise  by  the  state,  thereby  eliminating  competition.  Industrial  organiza- 
tions have  absolutely  no  protection  from  competition,  and  their  success  depends 
entirelv  upon  their  ability  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  goods  and  sell  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  individual  producer. 

I  consider  impracticable  combinations  of  articles  where  personality  or  individuality 
is  a  large  factor.  For  instance,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  a  combination  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  millinery  goods,  gas  fixtures,  or  of  any  goods  where 
the  public  taste  is  capricious.  This  is  for  the  very  reasons  stated  a  little  while  ago, 
that  organization  means  system,  and  system  means  uniformity — everything  alike. 
You  can  not  cater  to  the  various  tastes  and  whims  of  the  public.  You  must  give  one 
standard  and  you  must  make  that  standard  high  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  few  at 
least 

Q.  (^Readiog:)  ''Suggestions  for  l^islation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combina- 
tions."— A.  femediaffegislation  does  not  seem  necessary,  for  an  evil  which  will  now 
prevail  will  regulate  itself,  unless,  indeed,  the  Government  desires  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  right  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  in  which  event  I  would  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  commission  with  pow^er  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  to  compel 
full  reports  of  operations,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  excessive  earnings,  first  having  due 
regard  for  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  for  the  capital  employed. 

I  think  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  that  you  have  asked  me. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  in  that  paper  in  regard  to  a  large  combination  or  plant 
serving  the  public  better  and  producing  a  better  article  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Theremre  you  aro  in  favor  of  concentration  of  capital.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  then, 
that  in  almost  every  industry,  taking  the  freight  into  consideration,  a  given  sized 
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plant  can  produce  cheaper  and  serve  the  people  in  the  main  much  cheaper  than  one 
that  covers  the  whole  country? — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  these  lai]^  combinations  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  a  small  plant  built  and 
serving  the  community,  not  an  advanta^  either  by  freight  rates  or  by  coming  into 
that  particular  place  and  selling  their  articles  cheaper  there  and  thus  destroying  com- 
petition?— A.  Ido  not  know  about  other  large  concerns;  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own 
practice  and  experience.  In  the  first  place  we  started  out  having  the  trade.  We 
mherited  it;  it  was  one  of  the  thinfis  that  was  handed  down  to  us — although  not 
entirely  so,  because  there  were  people  in  the  business  for  themselves  (and  they  are 
not  in  business  for  their  health^,  and  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  a  part  of  the 
trade  as  we  have.  But,  generally  speaking,  we  have  the  trade  and  somebody  comes 
in  to  get  it  away  from  us.  If  we  are  giving  a  satisfactory  kind  of  salt  and  satisfactory 
service,  the  only  way  to  get  tiiat  trade  is  to  cut  the  price.  We  meet  that  price  an2i 
sometimes  cut  lower.    It  is  simply  a  fight  to  hold  the  business  or  secure  it 

Q.  Can  not  any  great  plant  that  has  largely  control  of  the  markets  on  account  of  its 
immense  capital  and  wealth  destroy  competition  wherever  it  arises  by  selhng  at  a  low 
price? — A.  But  it  is  all  the  time  coming.  They  can  kill  it  for  a  little  while  perhaps; 
Kill  it  off  in  one  place,  but  it  comes  up  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  have  done  it  in  this  country  pretty  effectually  in  some 
places  by  their  capital,  even  though  they  pay  equal  freight  ratee(? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  capital  as  it  is  of  brains  and  eneigy.  You  used  the  words 
concentration  of  capital.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  that.  I  have  written  a  little 
memorandum  anticipating  you  would  bring  that  up  on  the  subject  of  trusts.  To 
some  the  word  ^*  trusts"  is  an  offensive  name.  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate. 
(Reading:)  I  believe  they  will  become  trustees  for  the  conservation  of  labor,  for 
the  conservation  of  capital,  and  for  the  conservation  of  energy;  that  they  will  stop 
waste  and  extravagance.  While  they  were  not  organized  for  philanthropic  purposes 
they  bid  fair  to  become  public  beneractors  by  stopping  overproduction  and  waste  and 
extravagance — the  curse  of  labor  and  capital  and  consumer  alike.  No  one  is  bene- 
fited by  it  in  the  long  run.  By  producing  a  high  standard  of  quality  of  goods  at 
minimum  cost,  and  distributing  to  the  consumer  direct,  without  the  intervention  of 
middlemen,  at  reasonable  figures,  they  are  bringing  about  this  result. 

Trusts  are  not  combinations  of  lar^  capitalist,  but  a  community  of  small  capital- 
ists; they  do  not  concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  distribute  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  many,  because  of  the  opportunity  of  the  public  to  become  partners 
through  the  purchase  of  stock.  We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  the  "com- 
munity of  ownership."  It  would  seem  the  "  community  "  is  reilly  th^ public.  The 
list  of  stockholders  of  the  National  Salt  Company  shows  a  distribution  of  stock  at  the 
rate  of  52  shares  to  each  stockholder— each  52  shares  representing  about  $3,100  of 
investment  at  to-day's  market  price  of  the  securities.  It  is  a  distribution  of  wealth, 
not  a  concentration  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  stockholders  did  you  say  there  are? — A.  I  think  some  fourteen 
hundred-odd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by  com- 
paratively few? — A.  I  think  arouna  our  board  of  directors  there  is  perhaps  20  per 
cent  of  the  stock — possibly  30.  I  could  not  tell  without  figuring  it  up.  But  the 
distribution  is  very  wide,  and  particularly  in  our  preferred  stock.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  all  the  Mary  Joneses  and  Lizzie  Smiths  and  Annie  Browns  in  creation,  and 
it  is  held  not  only  in  this  country.  Recently  I  had  my  secretary  look  over  the  list  of 
stockholders,  ana  he  informed  me  that  8  per  cent  of  our  stockholders  were  Cana- 
dians. Our  stock  is  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  1  man  in  Bel- 
gium has  some. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  any  salt  to  Canada? — A.  We  do  not.  Canada  has  a  duty  against 
us  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  free  salt  from  England. 

Q.  Is  salt  manufactured  in  Canada  to  any  extent? — A.  Oh,  yes;  at  Windsor,  Onta- 
rio, opposite  Detroit,  and  at  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  power  of  a  larcie  company  to  regulate  produc- 
tion— regulate  the  supply  to  tne  normal  demand.  Would  you  consider  that  a  matter 
of  much  importance? — A.  Only  in  this  way:  If  any  commodity  is  produced  without 
regard  to  the  consumption,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  production  must 
cease,  and  goods  that  are  made  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them  get  out  of  condi- 
tion--depreciate  in  value — and  there  is  a  general  waste  resulting;  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  goods  are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  does  any  community  any  good  to  run  a 
factory  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  then  shut 
down  completely  ana  leave  everybody  in  distress.  They  get  used  to  eating  mush- 
rooms, and  then  they  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  it  goes  very  Imrd. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.^  To  what  extent  is  the  ownership  of  stock  in  j^our  com- 
pany concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  so  Ibr  as  the  control  of  the  corporation  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  I  said  that  around  our  board  of  directors  there  is  probaoly  represented 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  control  is  not  vested  in  any  one  man,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  probably  take  at  least — I  am  guessing  at  it— at  least  100  or  200 
stockholders  to  control  the  corporation. 

RBMBDIAL   LBOI8LATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillip&)  You  say  that  this  lai^  concentration  of  capital  in  trusts 
serves  the  interest  of  the  people  and  the  manufacturer.  Now,  do  you  mean  that 
they  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  prices  of  a  great  commodity,  such  as  salt, 
iron,  or  oil,  and  could  they  be  trusted  to  regulate  prioefl? — A.  No;  you  will  have  to 
r^ulate  the  trusts. 

Q.  You  think  their  caprice  would  be  such  that  they  would  be  likely  to  sell  too  high, 
and  they  would  have,  m  a  sense,  the  taxing  power  in  that  commodity? — A.  The 
word  caprice  is  amusing.  I  think  they  are  moved  by  the  same  motives  that  move 
all  humanity,  to  get  all  they  can,  particularly  in  this  svstem  of  individualism  under 
which  we  are  living.  But  I  think,  inasmuch  as  they  aerive  the  right  to  live  from 
the  state,  the  statenas  the  risht  to  say  in  what  way  tney  shall  use  that  ri^ht  If  the 
subject  is  handled  intelligently,  and  perhaps  some  tax  placed  on  what  might  be  con- 
sidered excessive  earning,  there  will  be  no  excessive  earninp;s;  the  consumer  will 
have  a  sufficiently  low  price  so  that  the  earnings  will  simply  justify  wages  for  labor 
that  are  fair,  and  a  fair  return  to  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Do  vou  think  that,  if  there  is  not  this  assurance  and  con- 
duct in  management,  there  will  very  soon  be  a  public  sentiment  that  will  demand  a 
supervision  under  some  sort  of  ffovemment  control? — A.  I  do,  indeed.  I  think  it  is 
the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  for  capital.  If  there  is  not,  I  fear  they  will  get  into 
trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  not  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  what  you  call  excessive 
earnings  be  to  cause  a  laiger  sum  to  be  charged  off  to  depreciation  or  improvement 
account? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  bookkeeping.  You  must  make  such  provisions  and 
r^ulations  as  will  prevent  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Could  you  not  in  your  case,  or  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
put  it  m  as  equipment  or  m  other  ways  so  it  would  not  be  seen  at  all  for  purposes  of 
taxation?  Instead  of  issuing  bonds  to  pay  for  extensions,  could  you  put  the  earnings 
in  equipment  and  extension? — A.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  I  take  it  that 
anvone  who*  had  charse  of  this  matter  would  see  that  the  statements  were  truthful. 

Q.  But  there  could  oe  no  charter  framed  forcing  a  railroad  not  to  make  its  exten- 
edons  from  its  surplus  instead  of  issuing  bonds  for  its  extensions? — A.  I  sui>pose  not 

THB  TRUSTS  VERSUS  INDUSTRY  ON  A  SMALL  SCALB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  how  much  capital,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  take  in 
localities  in  central  New  York  suited  for  this  business  to  establish  a  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  salt  plant  that  could  manufacture  the  salt  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — ^A.  About 

^aUU,UUU. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  from  the  completeness  of  your  oiganization  and  your  better 
facilities  for  distribution  that  in  competition  as  against  others  you  have  no  really 
material  advantage? — A.  No.  I  think  we  suffer  from  the  popular  prejudice.  Every- 
body is  down  on  trusts;  it  is  the  popular  thing.  The  question  does  not  seem  to  oe 
understood. 

Q.  Bo  vou  find  that  your  customers  object  to  buying  from  a  trust  when  the  prices 
are  loweir — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  think  the  stock  ar^ments  of  our 
competitors  are  that  they  are  poor  little  fellows  and  we  are  a  great  nch  corporation 
and  so  forth. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  argument,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cuts  much  of  any  figure 
when  it  comes  to  buying  salt? — ^A.  It  does  among  the  smaller  purchasers  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  but  when  you  come  to  the  merchant  in  the  town  it  makes  less  differ- 
ence.   The  higher  you  get  up  in  the  educational  line  the  less  that  argument  is  used. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  then,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  these  advantages  you 
have  spoken  oiin  centralized  control  are  enough  to  more  than  offset  any  prejudice 
of  that  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser? — ^A.  Yes;  generallv  speaking,  they  will 
buy  goods  from  the  man  who  produces  the  best  quality  and  sells  at  the  lowest  price. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  something  of  an  advantage  in  competition  against  these 
smaller  manufacturers? — A.  No  advantage  that  they  can  not  get 
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Q.  By  doing  as  big  bnsinesd? — A.  Yes;  or  by  as  intelligent  management 
Q.  You  lay  stress  on  intelligent  management  rather  than  on  the  power  of  capital 
or  advantages  in  organization? — A.  Yes;  of  course  capital  buys  the  best  ability,  and 
it  is  able  to  make  experiments  to  produce  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods;  that,  - 
perhaps,  the  individual  could  not  do. 

PITBLICITY  AS  A   REMEDY   FOR  THE  EVIUS   ARISING   OUT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  spoken  of  one  remedy  in  regard  to  trusts  where 
there  are  excessive  pronts,  and  that  is  taxation.  Have  you  any  other  remedy  to 
propose  that  would  oe  beneficial  both  to  the  people  engaged  in  business  and  to  the 
community  at  large  in  case  of  excessive  profits  being  charged  by  large  combina- 
tions?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  be  favorable  to  public  inspection  of  tlie  accounts  of  these  trusts?— A. 
I  have  written  a  little  memoranaum  on  publicity.  I  am  in  favor  of  publicity.  Our 
company  gives  its  stockholders  full  and  complete  information,  and  I  nave  submitted 
to  you  one  of  our  annual  reports;  there  is  everything  in  it  that  there  is  on  our  books. 
Our  books  and  accounts  are  under  the  supervision  of,  and  are  audited  regularly  by, 
pro'fessional  chartered  accountants  of  the  highest  standing,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Publicity  dispels  prejudice,  doubt,  and  suspicion  as  to  the 
methods  of  business  procedure  and  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  corporation. 
I  think  that  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  corporation  than  any  possible  harm 
that  might  come  from  it.    The  truth  is  always  welcome. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  that  these  large  combinations  have  objected  to  this  very 
thine? — A.  Because  they  have  no  protection.  You  are  a  business  man  and  you 
would  not  invite  your  competitor  across  the  street  to  come  in  and  look  over  your 
books 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  How  does  it  come  that  you  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  say  that 
it  would  not  he  fair  to  require  others  to  do  it?— A.  We  do  it  frankly,  but  I  do  not 
blame  people  who  do  not  do  it.     We  do  it  because  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 

Q.  Should  any  great  concern  have  anything  to  hide?  When  they  are  chartered  by 
the  public  have  not  the  public  a  right  to  xnow? — A.  Their  competitors,  I  think, 
should  not  know  all  about  it. 

ANTI-TRUST   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  p arris.)  Have  you  been  driven  out  of  business  in  any  state 
yet  by  anti-trust  legislation? — A.  I  aon*t  know  whether  we  have  been  driven  out; 
we  have  been  constantly  attacked;  we  are  a  favored  sport  for  the  attorney-generals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  states  have  vou  been  attacked? — A.  Tne  great 
state  of  Ohio  and  the  great  state  of  Michigan — oi  course. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  actions  that  were  brought  against  you  been  decided? — A. 
No,  they  have  not;  no,  I  think  they  are  slumbermg  somewhere.  Mr.  Monnett,  for- 
merly in  Ohio — he  is  out  of  business — and  in  Michigan  the  attorney-general  was 
defeated  for  reelection;  so  that  is  the  end  of  that  suit.  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
have  been  sincere.     I  think  it  is  all  the  work  of  demagogues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  trusts  had  anything  to  do  in  the  defeat  of  these  people  polit- 
ically?— A,  I  do  not  know  whether  tne  tnSts  had;  I  know  we  had  not. 

DISPENSING   WITH   MIDDLEMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  that  you  are  distributing  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  consumer  and  doing  away  with  the  middleman.  CJould  you  explain  to  the 
commission  how  you  are  domg  that? — ^A.  Why,  simply  by  appealing  to  the  consumer 
direct — that  is,  we  can't  get  to  the  consumer,  but  we  can  sell  to  the  retail  grocer,  who 
passes  goods  in  small  quantities  to  the  consumers.  We  appeal  to  him  by  personal 
solicitation  of  salesmen  and  by  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  groceryman  selling  your  salt  in  small  placed? — ^A. 
We  sell  to  anybody  who  will  pay  for  it. 

factors  determining  the  price  of  salt. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  I  could  buy  salt,  retail,  at  90  cents  a  barrel.  Now,  I  think 
they  ask  about  $1.40  a  barrel. — A.  Fifty  cents  advance.  Well,  that  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Everybody  is  "taking  a  little  off  the  top,'*  as  they  say.  The  price  of  coop- 
erage stock  has  advanced  about  60  per  cent.  I  can't  tell  you  the  cause  of  it;  the 
cooperage  stock  men  say  the  material  is  getting  Hcarce — trees  don't  grow  any  more. 
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and  80  on.    The  price  of  labor  has  advanced;  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced;  trans- 
portation has  advanced;  all  this  and  more  too  contributes  to  higher  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glarkb.)  Have  not  prices  been  abnormally  low,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  people  to  take  a  little  bit  off  the  top?— A.  Well,  we  thought  they 
were  abnormally  low.  The  statement  I  read  there  speaks  of  the  competition,  it 
does  not  require  knowledge  of  the  salt  business  to  understand  that  salt  at  40  cents  a 
barrel,  when  the  barrel  itselt  is  worth  20  cents,  leaving,  say,  20  cents  for  the  salt— 280 
pounds — ^is  not  a  very  exorbitant  price.    If  it  were  all  profit  it  would  not  be  very 


,  ^'  Mr.  C.  J.  Habrib.  )  What  percentage,  according  to  your  experience,  would 
you  say  that  freight  rates  have  advanced  in  the  last  2  yearfl? — A.  An  average  of 
about  30  per  cent.  Not  only  have  the  freight  rates  been  advanced,  but  the  minimum 
car-load  rate  has  been  advanced,  whereas  formerly  30,000  pounds  were  acceptable  aa 
a  car-load,  now  it  is  40,000  pounds.  It  requires  more  expose  to  load  a  car  of  40,000 
pounds  than  one  of  30,000.  It  is  an  economy  to  the  railroad,  but  a  burden  to  the 
receiver  and  shipper. 

Q.  You  have  no  cross  freight  rates? — A.  We  keep  away  from  that,  and  our  prices 
of  salt,  of  course,  are  governed  by  competition.  We  endeavor  to  base  them  on  the 
lowest  freight  rate.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  prices  so  low — say, 
for  example,  in  your  own  town  in  Onio — that  neither  the  manufacturer  in  New  York 
state  nor  the  manu^turer  in  Michigan  can  ship  there.  At  the  same  time,  as  far  as 
possible,  consistently  with  these  conditions,  we  realize  for  ourselves  the  best  prices. 
Now,  our  competitor  in  Ohio  haa  the  same  opportunity  that  we  have. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  Ohio  is  your  competition? — A.  At  Pomeroy,  at  Wadsworth, 
and  at  Rittman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  on  the  lake? — A.  There  is  not 

Q.  And  we  who  prefer  the  lake  salt  to  the  Kanawha  salt  can  not  get  it? — A. 
Well^  salt  is  made  at  Wadsworth  and  at  Rittman,  which,  as  you  rocall,  is  near  Akron, 
and  is  from  the  same  rock  salt  strata  as  the  product  at  Cleveland,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  good. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  any  rock  salt? — ^A.  Yes,  we  handle  more  or  less,  which  we  pur- 
chase from  the  mining  companies  and  distribute  with  other  grades  of  salt. 

Q.  What  advance  has  there  been  in  the  price  of  rock  salt  per  100  pounds  in  the 
last  two  years? — A.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  their  prices,  but  I  should  say  an 
advance  of  perhaps  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Woula  such  an  advance  warrant  a  retail  dealer  in  doubling  the  price  of  two 
years  ago? — A.  Oh,  no.  The  package  of  salt  that  is  ordinarily  used  by  the  consumer 
is  the  small  bag.  The  retail  grocer  used  to  buy  this  for  2*  cents.  It  contained  5 
pounds  of  salt,  and  he  retailer  it  for  5  cents;  he  accordingly  made  3  cents  on  it 
Now  he  pays  about  2}  cents  for  it,  that  three-fourths  cents  representing  the  advance 
which  we  have  made,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  and  all  these  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  delivery  price,  so  he  is  still  retailing  the  same  package  of 
salt  for  5  cents,  but  ne  is  not  making  quite  as  much  as  he  used  to.  However,  I  do 
not  think  he  is  suffering  very  much  as  long  as  he  is  maldng  2^  cents  on  5  cents' 
worth  of  salt. 

Q.  But  rock  salt  is  usually  bought  in  large  Quantities,  is  it  not,  even  by  the  con- 
sumer?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  average  price  to  tne  consumer  is  about  $20  a  ton  deliv- 
ered at  various  points  of  the  country.  Fourteen  dollars  represents  the  middleman's 
profits. 

CONTROL  OF   SALT   LAND. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Does  your  company  own  or  lease  the  land  on  which  your 
wells  are  located? — A.  They  own  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  leased  lands  where  your  wells  are  situated? — A.  No,  the  wells  are 
owned  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  ground  is  generally  necessary  for  a  well? — A. 
A  well  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Q.  Yes.  but  how  large  a  field  do  you  own  for  the  plant? — A.  That  is  pretty  hard 
to  say;  wnen  you  go  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  it  is  diflicult  to  tell  whether  you 
are  taking  salt  from  your  own  land  or  from  some  other  land.  The  land  is  so  cheap 
that  we  usually  have  40  or  50  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  ever  ^t  off  your  own  land  on  to  some  others*? — A.  We  don't 
think  of  that  very  long;  it  is  impossible  to  tell  about  it.  We  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, for  example,  that  two  wells  may  be  put  down  at  the  same  time  1,500  feet  apart, 
and  in  three  years  be  united.  Now  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  cavity  we  have  no 
idea  of. 
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Q-  How  would  you  know  when  they  were  united? — A.  Why,  we  put  water  down 
one  well  and  it  would  come  up  the  other. 

Q.  Well,  the  area  of  this  could  be  ascertained  by  boring  down  through  the  strata 
at  various  points? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  better  method  of  calculation.  We  know 
the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  romlx.  salt,  and  by  figuring  up  the  number  of 
pounds  or  of  tons  of  salt  that  the  property  works  we  can  tell  exactly  what  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  earth. 

RBMEDIBS   FOR  THE  EVILS   ARISING   OUT  OP   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  trusts  are  not  an  evil, 
why  speak  of  remedies  for  trusts? — A.  Well,  everybody  seems  to  be  searching  for  a 
cure-all. 

Q.  Is  not  that  because  everybody  assumes  they  are  an  evil? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  necessarily  an  evil. 
Anything  can  be  made  evil  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  interests  does  not  necessarily  make  it  follow  that  it  is  an  evil. 
There  is  not  the  opportunity  for  evil.  We  have  no  public  franchises;  you  do  not 
protect  us  in  anv  way.  A  railroad  has  a  franchise  from  the  state;  it  is  protected; 
you  can't  parallel  the  road.  These  street  cars  here — you  can't  put  a  parallel  line  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  They  are  not  subject  to  competition,  but  we  can't  have  a  cus- 
tomer on  Pennsvlvania  avenue  exclusively.    We  are  constantly  open  to  competition. 

Q.  The  remedies,  then,  that  you  would  suggest  would  be  remedies  for  prevention 
of  Dossible  abuses  by  trusts? — A.  Yes;  to  prevent  abuses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  remedy,  then,  would  be  supervision,  regulation, 
and  publicity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  for  the  safety  of  the  public  great  corporations  handlinjg 
the  stocks  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  ought  to  be  under  greater  state  supervi- 
sion than  are  general  corporations  or  individual  finns? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  Know 
how  you  could  prescribe  it  in  our  corporation.  I  presume  you  refer  particularly  to 
accounting. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  We  have  done  everything  we  can  to  assure  our  stockholders 
that  records  are  properly  kept.  1  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  books  of  our  com- 
pany than  you  have.  They  are  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  audit  com- 
pany of  New  York,  who  direct  how  the  accounts  shall  be  kept,  and  who  periodically 
send  their  men  to  audit  them. 

Q.  Are  you  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  make  sufficient  demands  upon  you 
as  regards  accounting,  for  the  safeguarding  of  its  own  interests,  and  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  stockholders? — ^A.  Well^  that  is  a  question  that  the  stockholders  can 
best  answer  themselves — one  of  individual  opinion.  What  would  be  satisfactory  to 
one  man  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  another.  At  our  stockholders'  meeting  I 
observed  that  the  man  who  does  the  most  talking  is  the  man  who  has  the  least  stock, 
and  that  he  usually  rambles  alon^  lines  totally  irrelevant.  I  do  not  mean  that  by 
way  of  criticism,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  anticipate  the  desires  or  requirements  of 
different  people. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  was  this,  whether  you  thought  that  the  accounting  that  was 
asked  through  your  charter — ^i.  e.,  the  annual  statement  that  you  are  required  to  give 
to  the  state  of  New  Jersey — was  sufficient  to  give  the  stockholders  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  business? — A.  No;  1  don't  think  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think  tliat 
theetocknolders  are  sufficiently  informed.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  the  state 
requires,  but  I  think  it  is  very  little.  There  seems  to  be  a  competition  in  various 
states—Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  They  seem  to  be  in  competition  to  see  how  large 
franchise  fees  they  can  secure.  Neither  of  the  state's  laws  are  very  strict;  they  don't 
require  a  great  deal.  We  are  very  glad  to  give  more  information  than  they  ask.  I 
do  not  believe  that  state  regulation  of  these  things  is  at  all  wise.  Such  attempts  will 
certainly  never  succeed. 

Q.  Then  w^ill  you  have  it  through  the  Internal-Revenue  Department? — A.  Through 
the  Federal  Government.  If  you  pass  laws  in  one  state  the  corporation  will  go  over 
into  another  state  and  beat  them. 

Q.  How  could  you  get  jurisdiction  over  companies  other  than  interstate  com- 
panies?— A.  Let  the  Federal  Government  exercise  supervision  and  issue  a  Federal 
charter. 

Q.  How  would  Federal  jurisdiction  do  if  all  of  these  corporations  are  incorporated 
by  the  state  or  the  United  States? — A.  First-class. 

Q.  And  then  have  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  examination  of  books  and  accounts? — 
A.   Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  court  of 
errors  and  appeals  in  New  Jersey  afCectinff  corporations,  virtually  requirinff  that  stock 
should  he  issued  for  actual  value,  and  that  the  minority  stockholders  should  have 
the  right  of  review? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  line  of  good  policy  for  the  state? — A.  Excellent. 

STATB  CORPORATION   LAWS. 

Q.  Why  do  the  different  cori)orations  go  to  New  Jersey  for  charter^ — A.  Well; 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  very  lashionahle,  and  it  does  not  cost  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  in  other  states.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  incorporation  tax  of 
New  Jersey  is. 

Q.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  stock  issued.  Is  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  is  near 
to  New  York  City  a  factor  in  it?— A.  Why,  I  think  it  is  convenient,  perhaps,  but  that 
is  no  factor  at  all.  I  think  most  of  the  Jersey  corporations  meet  once  a  year  in  Jersey 
for  a  few  hours,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Which  do  you  consider,  Delaware  or  New  Jersey,  the  most 
liberal  in  granting  charters? — A.  That  is  a  legal  question  which  I  could  not  pass  on. 
From  what  I  have  heard  I  should  guess  that  west  Virginia  is  the  "  happy  home.'* 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  LrrcHM  an.  )  And  yet  most  of  those  large  corporations  incorporate  in  New 
Jersey,  notwithstanding  that  fact? — A.  Yes;  New  Jersey  gives  a  stamp  of  regularity 
and  respectability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  you  desire  to  state  before  closing? — A. 
No;  I  think  of  nothing.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our  charter  and  by-laws  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Q.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Exhibit  3. — Extrctctfrom  ceriificaie  of  incorporatum  of  National  Salt  Company. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  2  classes,  preferred  stock  and  common  stock;  $5,000,000 
of  the  capital  stock  may  l)e  preferred  stock,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of 
the  preferred  stock  issued  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  capital  paid  in  cash  or 
property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  working  capital  for  the  corporation 
is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  right  to  dividends  from  profits  shall  be  sul>- 
ject  thereto. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent  in  each  year  from  April  15,  1899,  but  such  dividends  shall  not  be  cumulative, 
and  if  the  net  earnings  of  any  year  declarable  as  dividend  shall  not  be  sufiScient  to 
pay  for  such  year  7  per  cent  upon  said  preferred  stock,  the  same  shall  not  be  made 
up  from  any  profits  of  any  later  period.  The  btdance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
pany declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock. 

The  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be 
paia  in  lio nidation  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  thereafter  the  common 
stock  shall  oe  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company  unless  there  shall  be  first 
obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  75  lier  cent  of  the  preferred  stock 
outstanding  at  the  time,  and  also  the  like  consent  of  holders  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
outstanding  common  stock. 


Washington,  D.  C.,Mny  16,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KB.  CHBI8TIAN  KLINCK, 

Meat  Packer. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Christian  Klinck.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  meat  packer,  was  introduced,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  State  your  full  name,  address,  and  business  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.— ^A.  Christian  Klinck;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  business,  pork  and  beef  packer. 
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QBNESAL  COUl^B  OF  THE   PRICE  OP  SALT   IN   LAST  TEN   YKAB8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  In  your  packing  business  you  have  been  a  buyer  of  salt  for 
some  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  of  salt  for  the  last  8  or  10  years?— 
A.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  had  taken  off  my  books  of  the  prices  for  the  last 
10  vears  of  salt  and  of  some  other  supplies  that  we  l)ouffht 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  of  salt?— A.  (Reading:)  We  buy  all 
our  salt  by  the  ton.  These  prices  are  delivered  at  the  packing  hou^  in  Bumdo: 
In  1891,  $3.25  per  ton;  in  1892,  $2.85  per  ton;  in  1893,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1894,  $2.50  per 
ton;  in  1895,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1896,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1897,  $2.50  per  ton;  in  1898, 
$4.05  per  ton;  in  1899,  $4  per  ton;  in  1900,  $4.50  per  ton;  in  1901,  $5.70  per  ton. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  tnis  very  rapid  increase  in  the  price 
of  salt  from  1898  on? — A.  I  presume  it  was  on  account  of  the  trust.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  reason.  Probably  through  the  panic  times,  when  salt  sold  for  $2.50,  there  was 
no  profit  in  it,  and  there  may  have  been  a  small  loss,  but  the  price  ought  not  to  have 
been  advanced  to  $5.70;  that  is  sure. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  the  prices  prior  to  1890? — A.  No. 

Q.  What,  according  to  your  remembrance,  was  the  price  during  the  eighties?— A. 
I  think  it  ran  along  l^tween  $3.25  and  $3.50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  read? — A.  $2.50. 

Q.  That  is  considerablv  below  the  normal  price  of  salt? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
there  was  no  money  made  on  salt  at  $2.50,  and  probably  a  little  was  lost.  During 
those  years  there  was  not  a  business  that  made  any  money. 

Q.  But  during  the  eighties  the  average  price,  as  you  remember  it,  was  about 
$3.50? — A.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  remember  it.     I  never  bought  salt  cheaper  than  $2.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  By  the  trust  you  mean  the  National  Salt  Company? — A. 
Why,  yes;  that  is  the  only  source  of  supply  we  have. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   AN   INDEPENDENT    SALT  COMPANY — PURCHASE  OF  THE   LEROY    PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  the  National  Salt  Com- 
pany w^as  or^nized? — A.  1  think  it  was  2  years  ago  last  December. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  to  get  all  your  supplies  from  them  because  there  was  no 
other  source? — A.  Yes. 

•  Q.  Where  are  you  getting  your  salt  supply  now? — A.  We  formed  a  company. 
Salt  went  up  to  such  an  enormous  price  that  we  did  not  know  where  it  was  going  to 
stop;  it  mignt  go  on  up  to  $10.     So  we  formed  a  company  to  make  our  own  salt. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? — A.  The  Empire  State  Salt  Company. 

Q.  When  was  it  organized? — A.  About  2  months  ago. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  ^'our  brine? — A.  We  have  2  farms  of  200  a<!res  adjoining  the 
National  Salt  Company  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  we  were  going  to  drill  and  pump  out 
of  the  same  brine  basin  that  they  used.  That  was  the  object  we  had  when  we  started 
in — to  use  the  same  basin  they  used.  Ordinarily  it  takes  2  years  to  get  a  new  salt 
plant  in  order,  because  you  have  to  drill  down  and  saturate  the  rock.  I  am  not  in 
the  salt  business  and  never  have  been,  but  they  tell  me  it  takes  about  2  years  to  form 
a  basin  big  enough  to  pump  out  brine  so  vou  can  make  salt.  We  hunted  up  the  ter- 
ritory and  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  pump  out  of  the  same  basin  that  they 
did,  if  we  could. 

Q.  So  you  have  land  which  is  adjoining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close  can  you  drill? — A.  We  can  drill  within  about  50  feet. 

Q.  Have  you  since  put  down  a  well? — A.  No;  we  have  since  bought  the  National 
Salt  Company's  plant. 

Q.  You  have  bought  out  the  entire  plant  at  Lerov? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  plant  now? — A.  When  in 
complete  order  it  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  barrels  of  salt  a  day.  But  it  is  very  much 
out  of  order.  It  has  16  boilers,  and  10  boilers  are  useless,  and  I  presume  they  sold  it 
out  to  us  for  the  reason  that  we  would  probably  have  pumped  the  brine  away  from 
them.  1  do  not  think  we  could  have  bought  tiiis  lana  from  them  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  And  you  were  able  to  buy  the  plant  upon  such  terms  that 
you  thought  it  would  pay  you  better  than  to  put  up  a  new  plant? — A.  Well,  when 
we  organized  and  talked  the  matter  over  thoroughly,  we  thought  we  would  aBk  the 
National  Salt  Company  whether  they  would  sell  us  the  plant.  We  were  a  little 
afraid  that  when  we  had  gone  there  and  pumped  out  of  the  same  basin  there  would 
not  be  brine  enough  to  support  two  plants;  that  is  the  reason  we  asked  them  to  sell 
us  their  plant.    I  think  they  took  the  same  view,  that  there  was  not  brine  enough 
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there  to  ran  two  plants.  Moreover,  their  plant  was  crippled  and  run  down  so  much 
that  I  suppose  they  did  not  care  about  laying  out  more  money  on  it,  because  they 
have  BO  many  plants  that  they  do  not  run. 

Q.  Had  they  been  running  this  Leroy  plant  all  the  time  until  you  took  it? — A. 
TeSy  in  a  smaU  way;  what  they  were  able  to  run  with  the  boilers  they  had. 

CAPICITT  OF  LRROY  PLANT — BALK  OF  THB  PRODDCT. 

Q.  Is  the  plant  large  enough  to  more  than  supply  your  own  needs  so  that  you  can 
enter  the  market  as  a  seller  of  salt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  You  consider  that  your  salt  plant  has  a  potential  capacity 
for  all  your  immediate  future  demands?— A.  Oh,  we  can  supply  the  whole  (!Ount»7 
with  our  plant.     We  have  270  acres  of  land  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  is  all  underlaid  with  salt? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  salt  land  about  it.  Why,  there  is  salt  enough  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  sup- 
ply the  world  for  many  years. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  output  do  you  yourself  use? — A.  We  packers  in 
Buffalo  use  about  4,000  tons  of  salt  a  year,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  this  plant  will  that  be? — A.  Only  a  small 
proportion  when  the  plant  is  complete.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  condition 
the  plant  is  in,  we  could  not  have  much  salt. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  entering  the  market  and  selling  in  competition  with  the 
National  Salt  Company? — A.  Yes;  after  the  1st  of  January.  We  have  bought  the 
plimt  out,  but  they  would  not  sell  out  under  anv  other  conditions  except  that  we 
should  sell  them,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  our  surplus  salt,  from  the  time  of  purchase 
until  the  Ist  of  January. 

Q.  Did  they  put  anv  limitation  on  you  after  the  Ist  of  January? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  tnen  sell  it  to  whatever  jobbers  you  like? — A.  After  the  1st  of  January 
to  any  person. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  price? — A.  We  get  $3.25  for  surplus  salt,  free  on  board 
cars. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  price  they  are  asking  consumers  outside? — ^A.  When  this  took 
place  I  had  a  contract  with  the  National  Salt  CJompany  this  year  for  salt  at  |5. 70.  Mr. 
bole  had  a  contract  for  1,680  tons  at  $6.40,  and  bv  this  deal  we  had  those  two  con- 
tracts canceled.  I  took  the  ground  that  as  I  had.  invested  so  much  money  I  did  not 
propose  to  pay  out  my  monev  to  somebody  else  for  salt,  and  for  that  reason  we  had 
these  two  contracts  canceled.  So  we  can  use  our  own  salt,  and  then  sell  to  them 
the  surplus  above  what  we  ourselves  need,  from  now  until  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  find  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  salt  is  such  that 
you  can  sell  to  them  at  $3.25  and  make  a  profit? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  not  thought  it 
was  a  profit  we  would  not  have  made  the  contract. 

THE  COST  OF  MANUFACTURING  SALT — ^WHAT  PER  CENT  FREIGHT  FORMS  OF  SELLING  PRICE. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  estimate  your  salt  will  cost  you  delivered  in  Buffalo  from 
your  Leroy  plant? — A.  That  depends  on  the  condition  and  the  size  of  the  plant. 
After  we  bought  them  out  they  told  me  within  the  last  month  that  it  cost  them 
$2.45  to  manuSu;ture  the  salt  at  Leroy;  but  with  a  large  plant,  where  there  are  good 
facilities  and  everything  is  in  good  running  order,  salt  can  be  made  cheaper  than 
$2.45. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  salt  per  ton  in  large  quantities  from  Leroy  to  Buffalo? — 
A.  Eighty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  So  that  therefore  you  will  be  able,  you  think,  to  supply  yourself  with  your 
own  salt  at  about  $3? — A.  If  it  cost  $2.45  to  manufacture  and  80  cents  freight,  it  will 
be  $3.25. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  you  expected  to  make  it  cheaper  than  $2.45? — A.  Yes, 
after  we  get  in  good  running  order. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  now  supplying  yourself  at  $3.25  a  ton  instead  of  $5.70? — A.  No, 
we  have  to  pay  the  market  price  to  our  company.  Of  course  there  are  other  stock- 
holders, and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them  if  we  got  our  salt  at  cost  and  the  other 
stockholders  did  not  get  any  dividend.  We  agreed  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the 
salt  we  buy  of  our  company.  Then  the  other  stockholders  have  an  equal  chance  at 
the  profits  with  us. 

Q.  Then  you  are  yourself  paying  to  your  company A.  (Interrupting.)  No;  we 

are  not  paying  $5.70.    The  National  has  already  come  down  30  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  8o  the  price  is  $5.40  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  paying?— A.  Yes;  they  came  down  30  cents  a  ton, 
and  I  suppose  they  will  come  down  more  before  long. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  prominent  oompetitora  of  the  National  Salt  Company 
in  your  locality  hesides  yourself?  You  will  be  oompetitorB,  of  course,  after  the  let  of 
January.    Are  there  other  competitors? — A.  Not  in  Leroy. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  elsewhere  in  the  State? — A.  I  believe  there  is  one  company 
starting  on  Seneca  Lake,  but,  as  I  understand,  it  will  take  them  a  long  while  before 
they  get  salt  The  National  Salt  Company  told  us  that  we  were  the  earliest  to  get 
salt  into  the  market  by  reason  of  our  purchasing  the  plant  already  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  definite  enough  knowledge  of  the  salt  business  to  give  an  estimate  as 
to  what  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of  salt  is  to  be  reckoned  to  freight  charges, 
speaking  generally,  for  a  big  establishment  like  the  National  Salt  Company  that  sells 
throughout  ^e  country?  On  the  average,  would  the  freight  on  salt  be  25  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  ordinary  price  that  the  National  Salt  Company  get«(? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
You  see  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long  enough  as  yet  to  answer  that 

Q.  Now,  when  you  spoke  of  12.45,  or  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  Leroy,  did 
you  reckon  in  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  also? — A.  The  office  expenses  and  such 
like,  and  land,  I  think,  were  figured  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  anything 
else  figured  in  or  not 

THB  NATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY'S  PLANTS  AND   ITS  CONTROL   OF  THE  SALT  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  National  Salt  Company  shut  down  any  of  the 
works  that  they  purchasisd? — A.  I  think  they  shut  down  a  majority  of  them. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  Where  are  their  different  plants  located? — ^A.  There  are 
some  in  Warsaw,  some  in  Seneca  Lake.  There  is  the  Crystal  Salt  Company  not  far 
from  Warsaw. 

Q.  Are  there  some  in  Kansa£(? — A.  Yes;  there  are  some  in  Eansas.  Why,  they 
own  salt  works  in  California  and  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  All  the  salt  works  in  the  United  States  were  in  the  National  Salt  Company, 
were  they? — A.  There  are  only  one  or  two  in  New  York — ^the  Worcester  and  the 
Chaimcey — outaide. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  they  large? — A.  The  Worcester  plant  is  a  very  large  one. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  you  not  have  bought  salt  of  them  instead  of  the 
National?— A.  They  generally  make  what  they  call  table  salt,  put  up  in  bags,  and 
we  do  not  use  that 

Q.  The  kind  of  salt  you  use  you  had  to  buy  of  the  National? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  much  complaint  in  your  dty 
in  re^rd  to  this  advance  by  the  National? — A.  Oh,  there  is  complaint  all  over  by 
all  the  dealers.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  complaining  about  the  high  price 
of  salt. 

Q.  Is  the  grade  of  salt  as  good  as  it  was  formerly? — A.  No;  they  do  not  make  the 
grade  of  salt  as  good.    They  sell  more  moisture  with  it  than  formerly. 

Q.  You  had  to  buy  it  just  as  they  offered  it? — A.  We  had  to  buy  anything  they 
gave  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  what  point  did  the  Buffalo  i)eople  receive  their 
salt  before  you  purchased  the  Leroy  plant? — A.  I  have  had  my  salt  from  Leroy  for 
over  10  years. 

,  Q.  In  that  10  years  did  Michigan  ever  come  into  the  Buffalo  market  to  compete? — 
A.  They  would  not  let  Michigan  or  Ohio  in.  You  could  not  buy  a  pound  of  salt 
from  Michigan  or  Ohio  or  Canada.  You  either  had  to  buy  the  sut  of  the  National 
Company  or  import  your  salt  from  Europe. 

Q.  Were  there  any  attempts  made  by  the  Saginaw  people  or  others  to  get  into  that 
market  during  the  10  years  or  before? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  tri^  frequently 
to  buy  salt  from  there.  The  last  6  months  salt  was  sold  cheaper  in  Cleveland  than 
in  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  parties  ordered  salt  in  Cleveland — barreled  salt;  but  it  was 
found  out  that  they  were  shipping  salt  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  and  the  National 
Company  told  the  man  who  snipped  salt  down  that  if  he  did  not  stop  they  would 
stop  selling  him. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  actually  told  him  that?— A.  Yes;- so  I  was  told. 

Q.  Is  there  any  imported  salt? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
some  was  imported.  It  is  very  expensive.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
National  salt;  it  is  claimed  to  be  better,  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  a 
heavy  duty  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  There  are  but  few  plants  not  owned  by  the  National  Salt 
Company? — A.  There  is  an  independent  salt  company  in  Ohio.  It  was  selling  salt 
in  Buf&ilo  about  2  weeks  ago,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  the  National  Salt  Company 
came  down  about  30  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  f  By  Senator  Kyle.  )  After  the  1st  of  January  do  you  anticipate  a  trade  war 
with  tne  National  Company? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  anticipate  after  the  Ist  of 
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January.    Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  sell  out  for  anybody.    We  are  going  to  stay 
in  the  business  for  our  own  protection;  that  is  what  we  gave  them  to  understand. 
Q.   (By  Bir.  Jbmks.  )  Did  they  offer  to  buy  out  your  concern?— A.  No;  they  did  not. 

CONDFTIONS  OF  PBODUCTION   AT  THE   LEROY  SALT  PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  about  the  basin  of  the  Leroy  plant  becoming 
exhausted.  How  could  it  become  exhausted  with  such  a  great  thickness  of  salt 
extending  along  there  for  miles? — A.  For  instance,  you  have  a  basin  here,  and  there 
are  probably  three  or  four  holes  where  the  water  goes  down  and  it  is  a  sell-feeder; 
the  lakes  furnish  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  do  not  pump  water  down? — A.  You  have  to  in  a  dry 
season;  and  the  reason  that  you  have  to  pump  water  in  a  dry  season  is  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  brine  there.  The  more  water  you  put  in  to  boil  the  brine,  the 
more  it  costs  to  evaporate  it;  but  you  must  have  water  enough — brine  enough;  you 
may  run  the  basin  full  of  water  without  having  the  brine  strong  enough  to  make  salt. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  brine  exists  in  the  salt,  tiien? — ^A.  The  salt  exists  in 
the  bnne. 

Q.  But  it  is  not,  then,  solid  rock  salt;  it  is  rather  in  the  shape  of  brine? — ^A.  The 
salt  itself  is  hard  as  rock;  it  is  rock,  and  when  you  drill  it  out  there  is  this  water. 
Sometimes  when  you  drill  there  is  plentv  of  water;  sometimes  when  you  get  down  to 
the  «dt  rock  that  water  runs  over  and  aisBolves  this  solid  rock  into  brine,  and  then 
you  pump  it  out  directly. 

Q.  Then  the  deposit  of  salt  exists  without  brine  in  it,  and  you  get  down  to  it  by 
drilling?— A.  Yes. 

IMPOSSIBLE  PERMANENTLY  TO  MONOPOLIZE  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  SALT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  the  salt  deposits  so  numerous  and  extensive  through- 
out the  United  States  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  company  to  buy  them  up  and 
monopolize  the  business? — A.  That  can  be  done  for  a  short  time  only.  This  com- 
bination will  raise  the  price  of  salt  and  continue  to  fix  it  for  12  months  longer;  I  do 
not  think  it  will  exist  another  year,  and  maybe  not  6  months. 

Q.  Then  your  own  experience  shows  that  there  can  not  be  a  monopoly? — ^A.  Not 
for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  supply  of  salt  is  so  plentiful  that  where  there  is 
money  in  it  everybody  is  anxious  to  make  a  little  and  to  ^o  into  the  business. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  It  does  not  require  a  large  capital  to  start  with? — A.  Not 
so  very  iai*ge. 

Q.  Not  so  large  as  to  build  a  rolling  mill? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  oi^gmized  a 
company  with  1100,000  capital,  and  we  have  now  in  our  company  |100,000  capital 
and  115,000  surplus,  all  in  cash,  paid  in. 

Q.  You  can  start  a  pretty  fair  plant  on  $125,000? — A.  No;  we  have  figured  that  a 
new  plant  would  cost  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  very  hard  for  independents  to  raise  that  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  start  a  company? — A.  Oh,  we  had  no  trouble  to  sell  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  that  you  sunk  your  wells  near  the  basin  of 
the  National  Salt  Company's  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  invaded  their  territory  and  compelled  them  to  sell  out  to  you? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  compelled  them  to  sell,  but  we  thought  we  would  secure*  an 
advantage  in  buying  this  land,  as  in  this  way  we  could  get  salt  quickly. 

Q.  You  believed  if  you  bought  that  land  it  would  compel  them  to  sell  out  to 
you? — A.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  pump  the  brine  away  from 
them,  and  that  the  plant  they  had  was  in  a  crippled  condition,  were  the  reasons 
they  sold  to  us. 

Q.  Then  the  position  of  this  so-called  trust  is  not  so  very  strong  if  an  independent 
can  invade  their  field  and  practically  compel  them  to  sell  to  him  instead  of  the 
reverse,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  trusts? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
only  strong  for  the  time  being. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  this  so-called  trust  in  the  same  class  with  other  combina- 
tions?— A.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  difference.  Nearly  everything  I  buy  is 
higher.  My  supplies  cost  me  now  at  least  $30,000  or  $40,000  more  than  they  did  three 
years  ago,  before  these  combinations  were  formed,  and  I  do  not  get  more.  Salt  is 
higher,  packages  are  higher,  steel  is  higher,  tin  is  higher,  and  everything  else,  and 
it  IS  a  d^ad  loss  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  combina- 
tions that  these  prices  have  advanced? — A.  Certainly;  it  is  nothing  else. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hareis.)   Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
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economies  in  production  through  these  large  combinationfil? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has 
to  be  nowadays  in  every  establishment. 

Q.  Does  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  look  so  to  me, 
bemuse  these  people  make  such  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

PBICE  OF  SALT  VAKIBB   IN   DIFFEBENT  CITIES — FEEIGH^rS  AND  ECONOMY  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab,)  Do  you  know  where  the  Chicago  nackers  get  their  sup- 
ply of  salt? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  get  it  from  Michisan  or  Ohio,  or 
where.  I  hardly  think  they  get  it  from  the  State  of  New  York.  1  think  they  must 
get  it  from  some  of  the  nearer  plants. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  think  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  same  price  you  are 
paying? — A.  That  I  could  not  say.  The  National  Company  naa  had  dinerent  prices 
m  different  cities,  I  have  been  told.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  they  sold  salt  cheaper 
in  Cleveland  than  they  did  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  There  is  a  large  salt  deposit  near  Cleveland,  is  there  not?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  of  salt  everywhere.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  salt  rock  in 
this  country,  only  the  trouble  is  that  if  you  start  a  new  plant  it  takes  2  years  before 
you  can  get  it  in  running  order.  If  you  could  get  salt  in  2  weeks,  everyoody  would 
make  salt,  and  the  high  price  would  not  hold  3  months. 

Q.  You  know  the  prices  are  higher  in  some  cities  than  in  others? — A.  Now,  of 
course,  1  do  not  know  how  close  these  Cleveland  people  are  to  the  city.  They  might 
be  close  by  the  city  and  the  transportation  might  be  less  than  it  is  from  lieroy  to 
Buffalo.    There  may  be  something  in  that. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  send  salt  from  Leroy  to  Cleveland,  you  would  have  to  sell  it  at 
a  hiffher  price  than  you  would  in  Buffalo,  would  you  not?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  there 
would  be  more  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  economy  for  salt  works  in  Michigan  and  Kansas  to  send 
salt  to  New  York,  and  for  salt  works  in  New  York  to  send  salt  to  Michigan  and 
Kansas? — A.  I  presume  the  salt  in  Kansas  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  home,  and 
they  had  to  find  a  market  somewhere  else.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case,  because  if 
any  factory  can  dispose  of  its  product  at  home  it  is  not  going  to  send  it  far  away  and 
pay  a  big  freightage. 

Q.  Was  it  not  competition  beyond  the  zones  that  the  companies  could  naturally 
supply  that  formerly  Drought  down  the  price  of  salt  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation? — A.  Oh,  years  ago,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  were  too  many  companies  in  existence  and  the  times  were 
hard,  and,  as  with  everything  else  in  the  East  sometimes,  there  was  an  overproduc- 
tion of  everything.  People  got  hard  up  and  had  to  raise  money,  and  they  had  to 
sell  for  what  they  could  get.  I  know  I  sold  lots  of  meat  and  lost  lots  of  money.  I 
believe  that  Cleveland  cost  me  $50,000  the  last  time  he  was  elected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  did  you  lose  that  sum? — A.  Lard  went  down  to 
3  cents,  and  sides  came  down,  and  when  you  cairy  a  big  stock  it  does  not  take  long 
to  lose  $50,000  in  that  way.    It  is  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  and  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  it  because  business  was  crippled  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  impaired? — A.  It  was  demoralized,  beoiuse  all  the  money  was 
paid  out  of  tne  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Government  had  to  borrow  money. 
Who  would  expect  to  have  any  money  if  the  Government  has  none?  It  created  a 
panic. 

competition   with   western   packers — THE   QUESTION   OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  packer  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo?— A.  I  have  been  in  business  since  1856. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  much  in  the  packing  of  export  products? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
export  any. 

Q.  What  effect  have  those  large  packing  concerns  in  the  West  in  respect  to  prices 
in  such  a  city  as  Buffalo? — A.  They  can  and  do  undersell  us.  Those  western  pack- 
ers have  an  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  big  advantage  in  transporta- 
tion. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  they  have  an  advantage  in  transporta- 
tion?— A.  I  can  state  a  case  where  1  know  positively  that  they  had  such  an  advantage. 
They  had  a  railroad  rate  in  Chicago — it  must  be  5  or  6  years  ago;  the  a^nt  came  up 
to  Buffalo  and  I  sold  him  a  number  of  cars  of  meat,  and  he  put  it  in  nis  own  cars; 
he  put  33,000  pounds  of  meat  in  a  c&r  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  my  ofi^ce  for 
22,000.  Now,  when  1  ship  anything  out  there,  the  railroad  man  takes  the  actual 
weight  of  every  package  that  I  ship  out;  but  they  ship  it  in  their  own  cars,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  a  railroad  dispute  now  much  they  have  in  a  car. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  gain  is  made  simply  by  the  ownership  of  their  own 
carfl?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  had  to  take  the  general  freight  (*ars  of  the  road  they  could  not  under- 
bill?—A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  underbill  from  Buffalo? — A.  No;  the  rail- 
road has  a  man  there  who  takes  the  actual  weights  of  the  packages. 

Q.  You  get  your  supply  of  cattle  from  the  Buffalo  market,  do  you? — A.  Mostly; 
buy  some  outside  once  m  a  while. 

Q-  How  does  the  price  on  the  hoof  compare  with  the  Chicago  market? — ^A.  When 
we  have  to  go  to  Chicago  to  bu;^  cattle  we  have  to  figure  on  paying  about  35  cents 
more  per  hundred  pounds;  that  is  the  difference  between  the  freight  and  the  shrink- 
age of  the  cattle  when  you  get  them  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  Chicago  packer  of  dressed  meats  could  compete  in  the 
Buffalo  market  and  undersell  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  cattle  in  the  Buffalo  market? — A.  Oh.  we 
have  plenty  of  cattle  and  beef.  1  could  supply  the  whole  city  without  aid  m>m 
Chicago  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  enables  western  packers  to  obtain  these  low  rates 
as  against  the  packer  in  Buffalo? — A.  Of  course  it  is  natural  for  the  railroads  to  give 
this  advantage  to  the  large  shippers;  they  have  so  much  freight  and  there  is  so  much 
competition  in  Chica^  about  freight.  You  can  read  in  the  papers  that  where 
there  is  strong  competition,  they  take  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  10  and 
12  cents  a  hundred.  But  we  never  get  freight  less  than  16  cents  a  hundred  from 
Bufbdo  to  New  York.  It  does  not  miSke  any  difference  whether  the  railroad  has  any 
freight  or  not 

COMPBTmON   WTTH   WEtBTERN   PACKERS — CONTROL  OP  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

Q.  Do  these  western  packers  have  their  agents  in  Buffalo?  Do  they  sell  to  the 
local  butchers? — A.  Yes;  they  have  gone  so  fir  as  to  sell  at  retail. 

Q.  At  retail?— A.  Yes;  they  do  not  sell  so  much  beef  as  others,  but  we  have  pretty 
strong  competition.  Swift  &  Co.  do  the  most  business.  Mr.  Armour  came  there, 
and  he  sells  mostly  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs.  He  runs  all  the  middlemen  down  there 
and  he  has  taken  all  the  business  away  from  the  little  dealers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  beneficial  to  the  public  or  not? — ^A.  I  can  not  see 
how  it  can  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Does  he  make  a  lower  price  than  the  Buffalo  dealei? — A.  He 
has  the  advanta^  in  this,  that  when  he  comes  there  and  makes  his  prices  we  have 
to  meet  those  pnces,  of  course,  or  we  can  not  do  any  business. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then  do  prices  advance  as  a  rule  after  thev  get  a  trade 
established? — A.  No;  everybody  is  nghting  one  another  in  Buffalo,  ana  I  guess  it  is 
so  all  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  many  local  butchers  doing  business  in  Buffalo 
now  who  buy  and  butcher  and  then  retail? — A.  No;  they  are  not  butchering.  They 
buy  all  their  beef  from  the  beef  trust  and  then  sell.  The  can  buy  the  beef  cheaper. 
They  are  entirely  out  of  the  business  of  killing  cattle. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  all  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  the 
by-products  that  they  have  in  Cfhicago? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  the  advantage  of  the  Chicago  packer  and  seller  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  he  is  nearest  the  cattle  supply,  while  you  must  transport  cattle 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo? — A.  Yes;  if  I  should  have  to  buy  all  my  supphes  in  Chi- 
cago I  could  not  exist  an  instant. 

Q.  So  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Dole  and  other  Buffalo  packers  are  confined  pretty 
much  to  the  home  market? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Dole  has  quite  a  lot  of  outside  trade,  an 
outside  car-lot  trade,  and  comes  in  contact  with  all  these  men  in  almost  every  city  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  going  into  that  without  having  more 
money  than  I  have. 

Q.  Has  this  system  established  by  Swift  &  Co.  and  others,  and  by  Mr.  Dole,  in  its 
uniform  distribution  all  over  the  country  been  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  of  the 
United  States? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  old  way  of  butchering  and  selling  by  retail  the 
consumers  had  more  of  an  advantage  than  they  have  now  in  buying  from  these  great 
concerns? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  these  large  concerns  are  getting  a  good  deal  of 
money;  they  must  make  a  big  profit  or  else  Mr.  Armour  and  Mr.  Swift  would  not 
have  their  millions.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  do.  For  instance,  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo  they  have  to  sell  at  a  close  margin,  but  when  they  go  into  a  country  place 
where  there  is  no  competition  the  people  have  to  suffer.    Tney  have  to  pay  at  least 
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2  cents  a  pound  more  than  ordinary  pricee  in  the  cities;  and  the  laige  concerns  have 
driven  all  the  little  butchers  in  these  country  places  out  of  business. 

Q.  So  the  1&IX61'  the  city  and  the  greater  the  competition,  the  better  off  the  con- 
sumer is? — A.  The  consumer  is  more  benefited  in  the  larige  cities. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  any  losses  in  the  large  cities  these  companies  recoup  in  the 
small  villages. — ^A.  Yes. 

THB   PRICE   OF  TIN   PAILA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  been  compelled  lately  to  pay  considerably  more  for 
the  tin  pails  in  which  you  pack  your  lard? — ^A.  Yes;  tne  price  of  tin  pails  has 
advanced,  but  still  it  is  not  as  nigh  now  as  it  was  in  1891.  In  1891  we  paid  for  tins 
to  hold  10  pounds  $8.75  per  hundred,  and  now  we  are  paying  $7.25. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  in  price  is  due  to  the  organization  of  the  tin 
plate  combination? — A.  I  think  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  because  there  are  a 
number  of  tin  factories  established  here  in  this  country,  and  we  make  the  pails  here 
instead  of  getting  them  from  Europe. 

Q.  Has  the  pnce  of  these  tin  pails  increased  any  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  since 
the  tin  plate  combination  was  formed? — A.  In  1894  the  price  was,  in  May,  $8.50,  and 
in  November,  $6.75.  In  1899  the  price  was  $5.65;  in  1900  the  price  was,  in  May, 
$7.55;  in  November,  $7.25. 

Q.  The  price  of  $8.75  in  1891  was  for  imported  tin?— -A.  Tin  was  imported  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  domestic  tm  is  now  $7.25? — A.  Yes;  |l.50  lower. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Lttchman.  )  Does  your  submitted  statement  cover  a  number  of  yearri?— 
A.  Tenyears. 

Q,  What  was  the  price  in  1890? — A.  I  have  the  prices  commencing  in  1891. 

PRICES  OP  WROUGHT-IRON   PIPE,  NAILS,  PAPER,  AND   WOODEN   PAILS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Now,  besides  tin  and  salt,  what  other  product  do  you  use 
the  pnce  of  which  has  been  increased  owing  to  a  combination  m  the  business? — A. 
There  is  pipe. 

Q-  Wrought-iron  pipe? — A.  Yes.  In  1892  the  price  was  33  cents  per  foot  less  62J 
per  cent  discount.  In  1901,  May,  the  price  was  36  cents  per  foot  less  65  per  cent 
discount.    That  is  a  big  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  to-day? — A.  The  price  to^ay  is  36  cents  less  65  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  understana  that  that  great  increase  in  price  was  due 
to  the  power  of  the  combination,  or  was  it  due  to  an  extraordinary  demand  which 
set  in  as  the  result  of  the  revival  of  business? — A.  Oh,  I  think  they  both  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  strong  demand  and  the  combine  together,  I  ^less, 
that  brought  it  up  to  where  it  is,  because  to-day  it  is  36  cents,  and  last  year  it  was 
lower  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  what  other  lines  do  you  find  an  increase? — ^A.  In  nails, 
for  example;  in  1891  nails,  what  we  call  6d,  were  $2.20,  and  now  they  are  $2.75. 
They  are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1889.  In  November,  1899,  they  were  $3.50; 
in  Mav,  1900,  they  were  $2.65,  and  now  they  are  $2.75. 

Q.  And  what  about  other  lines?— A.  Paper  advanced  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  particular  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  withm  the  last  2 
or  3  years  since  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  We  paid 
for  pkper  in  1891  3}  cents  per  pound.    Now  it  is  3  cents. 

Q.  Is  the  kind  of  paper  you  are  speaking  of  wrapping  paper? — A.  It  is  manila 
paper.     It  is  like  this.     [Indicating.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  manufactured  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  where  you  yourself  buy  it? — A.  I  can  not  tell;  my  son  buys  it 
Straw  paper  was  $1.55  per  hundred  in  1891,  and  now  it  is  $1.25. 

Q.  w  hat  other  supplies  have  advanced? — A.  Wooden  pails. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  that  controls  the  manufacture  of  wooden  pallg? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  combination  is  that? — A.  It  is  a  combine  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  an  advance  since  that  combination  was 
organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  You  sav  there  was  an  advance? — A.  Yes;  a  very  large  one.  We  made  them 
come  down  this  spring.  We  generally  make  a  contract  for  a  year.  We  made  them 
come  down  from  $3.50  to  $2.75. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  was  the  price  in  1891?— A.  It  was  $3.50. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  How  did  you  make  them  come  down? — ^A.  There  was  a 
new  combination  started  up. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  along  that  line.  \  our  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  the  salt  trust  is  going  to  disinte^ter—A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  3  or  4  different  companies.  They  could  not  keep  prices  up  to  the 
figure  you  speak  of,  |6  and  some  cents? — A.  I  say  they  could  not  Keep  it  up  for  a 
long  length  of  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  inquire  about.  Is  not  that  statement  true  in  regard 
to  a  good  many  tnings — the  tin-pail  trust  and  the  wooden-pail  trust  and  the  paper 
trust? — A.  I  think  that  is  so.  1  think  wherever  there  is  money  to  be  made  the 
American  people  will  go  after  it. 

PRICES  OF   KBGB,    TIEBCES,    AKD  BARBEIi),    AND  OF  SIRUP. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  there  any  advance  in  the  price  of  kegfl"/— A.  Here  are 
some  kegs  that  we  use  for  pickling  purposes.  In  1891  tney  were  16  cents,  and  now 
15  cents.    They  vary  but  viry  little  in  price. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Is  there  also  a  combination  in  the  making  of  kegS? — A.  I  do 
not  thmk  so.  We  buy  all  that  we  use,  I  think,  in  Connecticut.  Saltpeter,  of  course, 
is  imported.  Tierces  and  barrels  have  declined  since  1891.  In  1891  we  paid  $1.50 
for  tierces;  now  we  pay  $1.30.  For  barrels  we  paid  $1.25  in  1891,  and  now  we  pay 
$1.05.  Of  course  this  cooperage  is  all  made  by  small  individual  coopers.  There  is 
no  combination. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  in  regard  to  sirup? — A.  In  1894 
sirup  cost  12}  cents  per  gallon;  in  1901,  18}  cents. 

Q-  Do  you  know  who  manufactures  the  sirup  which  you  buy? — A.  We  buy  the 
sirup  in  New  York  from  a  large  refiner. 

Q.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? — A.  Yes;  and  from  other  companies; 
we  buy  it  by  the  carloful. 

RESULra  OP  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  prices  of  any  of  the 
commodities  that  you  have  turned  out  during  this  time? — A.  les;  prices  vary  very 
much.    Our  product  now  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  trust? — A.  No;  not  a  trust. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  sell  more  goods  than  you  sold  in  1893, 1894,  and  1895? — A.  Yes; 
there  is  a  better  demand.    People  have  more  money  with  which  to  buy. 

Q-  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  You  have  spoken  of  prices  in  1891  and  1901;  has  not  the 
cheapemng  of  prices  come  about  largely  by  ttie  invention  of  new  machinery  and 
the  employment  of  new  methods  of  manufacture? — ^A.  It  may  be  true  of  some  kinds 
of  salt;  but  in  our  coarse  salt  it  takes  just  about  so  much  to  manufacture  it  no  matter 
what  you  do,  and  the  production  is  no  less  and  no  more  on  account  of  machinery. 
I  thinK  they  use  about  tne  same  machinery  to  make  the  common  coarse  salt  as  was 
used  10  or  15  years  ago.    I  believe  they  have  new  machinery  to  make  the  fine  salt 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  your  packing  business,  are  there  not  improved  methods  of 
handling,  so  you  can  do  tliat  work  more  cheaply  than  10  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
the  improvements  continue  to  go  on  in  all  lines  of  business.  We  have  improve- 
ments now  over  10  or  15  years  ago.    All  the  heavy  work  now  is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  All  products  of  iron  have  largely  decreased  in  price  on 
account  of  improved  methods?  It  cost  more  to  make  iron  10  years  ago,  and  all  the 
commodities  made  of  iron,  than  to-day? — A.  I  suppose  they  have  improvements  in 
all  lines.  In  our  business  we  have  machinery  to  do  all  the  heavy  work.  Ten  or  15 
years  a^  we  scraped  the  hogs  by  hand;  now  everything  is  done  by  machinery.  If 
we  can  introduce  machinery  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  so. 

INCREASE  in   AMOUNT  OF  BUSINESS — IMPROVED  CONDITION  OP   LABORERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  employ  more  men  in  your  packing  industry  than  10 
years  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  not  many  more  than  10  years  ago,  but  more  than  in  1895  and 
1896. 

Q.  They  do  a  different  class  of  work?— A.  Yes;  and  we  can  do  the  same  kind  of 
work  with  fewer  men,  because  we  have  machinery  to  do  the  hardest  work,  which 
we  did  not  have  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Has  your  business  increased  decidedly  in  the  last  10  years? — 
A.  Well,  the  amount  of  business  if  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  depends  a  gi^t  deal 
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on  what  the  material  coeta.  If  ho^  are  high — as  they  are  now  in  my  bnsineas— the 
amount  runs  up  high. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  number  of 
barrels?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  labor  cost  is  less  per  hundredweight? — A.  The  labor  is  less  because 
machinery  will  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  businesei? — A.  Eorty-four  years. 

Q.  00  far  as  general  prosperity  and  the  comforts  of  life  are  concerned,  how  does 
the  present  condition  of  labor  in  your  line  of  business  compare  now  with  what  it  was 
when  you  went  into  business? — A.  It  has  improved  a  great  deal.  People  worked  12 
to  16  hours  per  day  when  I  went  into  business.  I  used  to  work  16  hours  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  Then,  too,  people  live  better  now.  They  live  altogether  differ- 
ently. The  condition  of  everybody  has  improved  very  mucn  since  then.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  that  time  was  very  poor.  Their  pay  was  small,  and  it  was  in 
Mexican  dollars  and  6-pence  and  3-pence. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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SALTPETER. 


1891,  May 

1892,  May 

1893,  May 

1894,  May 

1895,  May 

1896,  May 

November. 

1897,  May 


.per  C 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


$4.00 
3. 62  J 
3.50 
4. 37  J 
4.30 
4.12} 
3.00 
8.00 


1897,  November 

1898,  May 

November 

1899,  May 

November 

1900,  May 

November 

1901,  May  ... 


.-perC- 

do-,- 

....do... 
do. .- 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

....do... 


$3.00 
6.00 
4.50 
3.40 
3.55 
3.50 
3.40 
3.20 


SIRUP. 


Gents. 

1894,  May per  gallon..  12} 

1895,  May do...  12 

1896,  May do...  14} 

November do...  15 

1897,  May do...  14} 

1898,  May do...  17 


Cents. 

1898,  November per  gallon. .  16} 

1899,  May do...  17 

November do. , .  15 

1900,  May do...  18 

November do. .  _  18 

1901,  May do...  18} 


KEGS. 


Date. 


20-pound. 


1891,  May 

1892,  May 

1895,  May 
1894,  May 
1S95,  May 

1896,  May 

1897,  May 

1898,  May 

1899,  May 

1900,  May 

1901,  May 


ao-pound. 


OeriU. 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
16 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 


40-pound.  |80-pound. 


Ceni9. 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
17 
17 
17 
21 
21 


CenU. 
24 
24 
22 
22 
22 
22 
19 
19 
19 
22 
22 


Genu. 


S6 
S6 
85 
85 
85 
85 
84 
84 
34 
86 
86 
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Christian 


TIN  PAIL«. 


Date. 

60-pound. 

1 
10-poand. 

6-pound. 

8-pound. 

1891,Ma7 

November 

per  C- . 

S8.75  i 

96.60 

94.60 

do... 

8.76  ' 

6.60 

4.60 

1892,  May 

November 

do... 

8.75 

6.60 

4.60 

do... 

8.60 
8.60 

6.26 
6.26 

4.26 

l«93,May 

do... 

131.50 

4.26 

November 

do... 

31.50 

8.60 

6.26 

4.26 

1894,  May 

do... 

81.50 

8.60 

6.28 

4.26 

November 

do... 

24.50 

6.76 

4.25 

8.26 

18».May 

do... 

24.50 

6.75 

4.25 

8.26 

November 

do... 

19.00 

5.80  , 

3.75 

2.76 

1896,  May 

do... 

19.00 

6.H0  1 

8.75 

2.76 

November 

do... 

19.00 

5.80  1 

8.76 

2.76 

1897,May 

do... 

19.00 

6.80  1 

8.75 

2.76 

November 

do... 

19.00 

5.8U  1 

3.75 

2.76 

1898,  May 

do... 

19.00 

5.60 

3.60 

2.70 

November 

do... 

18.00 

5.25 

8.26 

2.60 

1899,  May 

do... 

20.00 

5.66 

3.66 

2.80 

November 

do... 

20.00 

6.66  : 

3.66 

2.80 

1900,  May 

do... 

27.00 

7.56  . 

4.80 

8.80 

Noyember 

do... 

26.00 

7.25  i 

4.50 

8.80 

1901,  May 

do... 

26.00 

7.26 

4.60 

3.80 

WOODEN  PAILB. 


Date. 


1891,  May per  dozen. 

November do. . 

1892,  May do.. 

November do.. 

i898,  May do., 

November do.. 

1894,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1895,  May do.. 

November do.. 

1896,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1897,  May do.. 

November do . . 

1898,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1899,  May do.. 

November do.. 

1900,  May do.. 

November do. . 

1901,  May do.. 


50-pound. 

20-pound. 

88.60 

•1.46 

3.80 

1.40 

8.20 

1.40 

3.20 

1.40 

8.25 

1.45 

3.25 

1.45 

2.90 

1.35 

2.70 

1.60 

2.50 

1.30 

2.50 

1.26 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.25 

2.36 

1.15 

2.36 

1.10 

2.25 

1.10 

2.26 

1.10 

3.60 

1.60 

3.50 

1.60 

2.75 

1.46 

•1.80 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.10 
1.10 
1..10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 


PAPER. 


Date. 

Manila. 

Straw. 

Date. 

Manila. 

Straw. 

1891,  May 

as.  per  a>. 

f 

3 

1' 

4 
4i 

8i 

Cts.per  a 
1.55 
1.40 
1.65 
1.65 
1.85 
1.40 
1.20 
1.25 
1.15 
1.15 
1.05 

1896,  November 

CU.perU>. 
3* 

8 

4 

81 

CU.perC. 
1.10 

November 

1897,  May 

1.00 

1892,  May 

Nf»ve»nber  , .   .     . 

.96 

November 

1898,  May 

1.00 

1893,  May 

November 

1.00 

November 

1899,  Mav 

1.00 

1894,  May 

November 

1.20 

November 

1900,  May .... 

1.35 

1896,  May 

November 

1.26 

Noyember 

1901,  May 

1.25 

ifl^ft,  Mi^y 
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WROUGHT-IRON  PIPE. 
[2-inch  pipe.] 


Date. 


Price  per 


Discount 


1892,  May. 


1804, 
1896, 

1896, 
1897, 

1898, 

1899, 
1900, 
1901, 


May 

May 

May 

November  . 

May 

November  . 

May 


November  . 


May 

November . 


May 

November  . 

May 

November  . 
May 


Cents. 


85 
35 


85 


86 
85 


36 


ParcetU. 
62*. 
62*. 
62*. 

75  and  10. 
65. 

67  and  10  and  10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10  and  10. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

10  and  10. 
78. 
67  and  10  and  10  and  10  and 

and  10  and  10  and  10. 
60  and  10. 
60. 
60. 
62*. 


NAII£. 


Date. 

6d. 

lOd. 

20d. 

1891,  May 

«2.20 
2.20 
2,10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.86 
2.85 
3.10 
3.10 
1.70 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.60 
3.60 
2.65 
2.65 
2.76 

82.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
2.60 
2,85 
2.85 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
2.46 
8.35 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

82.00 

November 

2.00 

1892,  May 

1  90 

November 

1.90 

1893,  May 

1.76 

November 

1.75 

1894,  May 

1.40 

November 

1.40 

1895,May 

1.50 

November 

2.50 

1896,  May 

2  76 

November 

2.75 

1897,  May 

1  40 

November 

1.46 

1898,  May 

1.46 

November 

1  46 

1899,  May 

2  10 

November 

8  10 

1900,  Mav 

2.25 

November 

2.25 

1901,  May 

2.46 

SALT. 


Year. 

Coarse,  per 
ton. 

Fine,  per 
barrel. 

Year. 

Coarse,  per 
ton. 

Fine,  per 
barrel. 

1891 

$3.25 
2.85 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

•1.18 
1.00 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.73 

1897 

«2.50 
4.06 
4.00 
4.50 
6.70 

10.71* 
1  17 

1892 

1898 

1893 

1899 

1.17 

1894 

1900 

1.20 

1895 

1901 

1  66 

1896 
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Exhibit  I. — Prices  of  various  commodities^  as  taken  from  the  books  of  Mr,  ChrisHan 

Klinck — Continued . 


COAL. 


Per  ton. 

1891,  May $2.10 

November 2.10 

1892,  May 2.10 

November 1.95 

1893,May $1.95-  2.10 

November 1.95-  2.00 

1894,May 1.60-1.85 

November 1.75-  2.00 

1895,May 1.60-  1.75 

November 1.70 

1896,May 1.50-  1.70 


PertoD. 

1896,  November $1.65-$1.85 

1897,May 1.55-  1.66 

November 1. 50-  1. 66 

1898,May 1.65 

November 1. 56 

l899,May 1.46 

November 1. 45-  1. 65 

1900,May 2.25 

November 1.95-  2.00 

1901,May 1.90-  2.00 


Date. 


1891.  May. 

1892,  May 
1898,  May. 

1894,  May 

1895,  May 

1896,  May. 


Tierces. 


Barrels. 


tl.50 

tl.25 

1.45 

1.16 

1.86 

1.10 

1.80 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

1.16 

.96 

Date. 


1897,  May 

1898,  May 

1899,  May 

1900,  May 

1901,  May 


Tierces. 


Barrels. 


$1.16 

11.00 

1.26 

1.00 

1.80 

1.06 

1.30 

1.06 

1.80 

1.06 

THE  WALL  PAPER  COMBENATION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OP  MB.  HEHBY  BXTSH, 

President  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

The  commiflBion  met  at  10.58  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  Bum,  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jekks.  )  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  address,  please? — A. 
Henrv  Bum;  483-486  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  line  of  business  now? — A.  I  am  also  president  of  the 
Robert  Graves  Company,  manufacturers  of  wall  paper. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaced  in  that  Une  of  business? — A.  Thirty  vears. 

Q.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  before  the  Commission  in  order  to  testify  with 
reference  to  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  the  reasons  for  its  organization,  for 
its  dissolution,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  you  can  best  take  up  the  matter  and  make 
the  statement  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  will  give 
the  history  of  the  wall  paper  business  briefly.  I  nave  not  been  very  elaborate  on  all 
points,  but  you  can  ask  questions  afterwards,  if  you  wish.  I  have  prepared  the 
statement  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper 
Company  was  not  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  was  gradually  brought  about  through 
influences  extending  over  a  period  of  years. 

EARLY   COMBINATIONS   IN   THE   WALL   PAPER   BUSINESS. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  manufacturers  of  wall  pai)er  have  from  time  to  time 
combing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  uniformity  of  prices  and  terms  of 
credit.  The  first  of  these  arranjgements  was  a  simple  agreement  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain schedule  of  prices  and  to  give  certain  terms  of  credit.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  agreement,  and  consequently  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted 
for  its  violation.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  agreement  remained  in  effect  for 
several  ^ears  and  was  fairly  well  observed,  but  the  hard  times  that  prevailed  after 
the  pamc  of  1873  caused  so  intense  a  competition  for  business  that  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  agreement  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.  For  a  number  of  years  there- 
after an  open  market  prevailed,  causing  a  considerable  depreciation  in  prices  and 
rendering  the  business  unprofitable  to  the  manufacturer. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  MANUFACFURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  business  reached  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  manufacturers  decided  once  more  to 
harmonize,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  they  formed  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  through  which  the  profits  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers were  pooled.  This  was  about  the  year  1880,  and  as  a  general  advance  in 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  took  place  about  that  time,  and  as  the  association  com- 
prised nearly  every  factory  in  the  countrv,  no  difliculty  was  experienced  in  advanc- 
ing prices.  Aided  further  b^  the  general  prosi)erity  of  the  country,  the  operations 
of  the  association  proved  quite  profitable. 
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The  a^^Feementfl  between  the  manofocturerB  and  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' AflBOciation  were  made  from  year  to  year  and  continued  for  a  period  of  8 
years.  Mutual  interest  alone  held  them  toeether,  for  while  each  party  to  the  agree- 
ment had  to  furnish  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  (X)ntract,  the  amount 
of  such  security  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  transactions,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  same  would  not  have  caused  a  great  hardship  to  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  greed  of  a  number  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  did  not  allow  this  6iyor- 
able  condition  of  affairs  to  continue.  They  sola  goods  at  less  than  scheduled  prices, 
and  to  cover  up  the  transactions  failed  to  report  the  sales  to  the  company.  Fines 
were  imposed  for  such  violations  when  discovered,  but  they  failed  to  check  the  evil, 
which  oontinnallv  spread,  and  this  dishonesty  finally  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  UndouDtedly ,  abnormally  high  prices  led  to  the  violations  of  the  agreement 
in  the  first  place. 

FISBCE  COMPETITION   PRBY AILED   PRIOR  TO    FORMATION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  WALL   PAPER 

COMPANY. 

During  the  following  t^e  years  an  open  market  once  more  prevailed,  prices  were 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  retired  from  business.  Notwith- 
standing the  competition  and  low  price,  however,  a  number  of  the  more  progressive 
of  the  manufacturers  prospered. 

The  competition  was  most  severe  nx)on  the  dealers  throughout  the  country,  inas- 
much as  the  value  of  their  stocks  depreciated  lately  with  the  advent  of  each  new 
season,  which  brought  with  it  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods;  and  this  fact,  fur- 
thermore, injured  their  credit  standing  and  ability  to  meet  their  liabilities.  The 
manu&ctnrers  were  importuned  to  come  together,  so  that  uniform  prices  might  be 
assured,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  due  as  much  to  this  demand  from  the  dealers  as  from 
a  desire  to  improve — or,  rather,  maintain — their  own  condition  that  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  finallv  decided  to  consolidate,  and  this  brought  about 'the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

MOTIVBB  OF  THE   MANUFACTURERS  WHO    FORMED   THE   COMBINATION — THE   FIRST  YEAR' 8 

BUSINESS. 

The  motives  that  actuated  the  manufacturers  in  thus  coming  together  have  a  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Com- 
panv,  into  which  they  became  meri^^ed. 

While  they  were  not  averse  to  mcreasing  their  profits^  most  of  them  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  new  corporation 
would  earn  only  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  them  the  same  profits  that  tney  had 
been  earning  individually  for  several  years.  Their  good  faith  in  this  respect  was 
demonstrated  by  not  listing  the  stock  of  the  new  company  on  the  stock  exchange, 
thereby  preventmg  a  possime  speculation  in  the  stock.  Had  they  listed  the  stock 
at  the  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  it  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  pub- 
lic very  quickljr,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  ori^al  investors  held  their 
stock  nnom  the  incorporation  of  the  company  until  its  liqmdation. 

Thev  fully  believed  in  tiie  theory  that  has  brought  about  most  combinations  of 
capital— that  a  consolidation  of  interests  would  bring  about  savings  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  industry  that  in  themselves  would  be  a  substantial  profit — 
and  acting  upon  this  theory  and  assuming  its  correctness,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
company  was  to  reduce  the  price  10  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  first  year  yielded  in  profits  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
that  had  been  earned  by  the  individual  manufacturers  who  sold  their  plants  to  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  the  lesser  profit  was  attributed  to  the  reduction 
in  prices,  the  expense  of  the  incorporation,  whicn  was  all  charged  to  expense  account, 
and  the  inability  to  effect,  during  the  first  year,  the  economies  that  were  contem- 
plated. The  panic  of  1893,  which  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  company's  first 
fiscal  year,  also  had  some  bearing  on  the  subject 

ATTEMPTED  ECONOMIES — ELIMINATION  OP  THE  JOBBER  AND  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  CERTAIN 

FACTORIES. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  economy,  the  company  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  middleman,  or  jobber,  and  to  offer  its  goods  at  a  uniform  price  to  all  buvers; 
and  in  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  they  established  branches  m  most  of  the  large 
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citiee  of  the  United  States,  and,  based  upon  the  savings  that  the  combination  was 
expected  to  bring  about,  prices  were  reduced  still  further.  The  idea  was  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  to  distribute  to  the  public  the  profits  that  had  heretofore  beien  earned 
by  the  jobber. 

The  company,  furthermore,  closed  up  a  number  of  the  small  factories  which  it 
had  been  operating,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  and  increasing  the  output  of  the 
remaining  factories.  Theoretically,  this  was  a  good  business  proposition,  but  the 
effect  was  entirely  different  from  tnat  which  had  been  anticipated. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  factories  already  mentioned  released  from  employment 
quite  a  number  of  persons  for  whom  provision  could  not  be  made  in  the  factories 
tnat  were  to  be  operated,  and  who  were  able  to  interest  capitalists  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper.  The  antagonism  to  the  comjpany  that  had  been  aroused 
among  the  jobbers — many  of  whom  remained  in  the  busmess — ^brought  these  jobbers 
to  the  support  of  the  new  factories,  and  assured  to  them  a  subetantial  business,  which 
enabled  them  to  obtain  a  foothold  within  a  year  that  in  an  open  market  they  could 
not  have  acquired  in  10  years.  The  division  of  the  business  tnus  brought  about  pre- 
vented the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  from  securine  the  volume  of  business 
abeolutel}^  essential  in  order  to  render  tne  Dusiness  profitaole  at  the  low  schedule  of 
prices  which  it  had  adopted.  The  public,  sympathizing  with  the  new  element  and 
opposed  on  general  principles  to  the  large  corporations,  sometimes  called  '*  trusts," 
gave  its  support  to  the  new  factories  and  to  jobbers  handling  goods  made  by  the  latter, 
and  the  resulting  shrinkage  of  the  company's  business  was  so  great  that  it  failed  to 
earn  any  money  during  the  second  year  of  ita  existence.  Furuier  economies  were 
brought  about  which  enabled  the  company  to  earn  in  the  third  year  the  interest  on 
its  debenture  stock.  In  the  fourth  year  the  company  absorbed  one  of  its  laigest 
competitors,  reversed  its  policy  of  not  selling  to  the  mi  Idleman,  and,  as  a  result,  its 
eammgs  for  that  year  approximated  closely  to  the  earnings  of  the  individual  factories 
prior  to  their  absorption  oy  the  company. 

CX)NSOLIDATION  OF  ALL  INTBRB8TS  IN  THE  CX)NTINENTAL  WALL  PAPBR  OOJfPANY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  company  during  that  year,  however,  brought  about  an 
increased  competition  which  again  rendered  a  reduction  of  prices  necessary,  and  its 
earnings  in  the  fifth  year  were  consequently  nominal. 

It  b^;ame  apparent  that  the  competition  would  soon  reach  such  proportions  that 
the  company  could  only  be  conducted  at  a  loss,  and  the  advisability  of  dissolving  it 
was  seriously  considered. 

The  new  factories,  also,  were  suffering  from  the  competition  and  they  realized  that 
if  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  snould  dissolve,  and  the  former  owners  of  its 
factories  enter  the  field  once  more  as  individuals,  the  older  factories,  with  their 
«-eater  experience  and  resources,  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  new 
&ctorie6.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  possible,  the  new  factories 
effected  an  organization  of  their  own  which  made  overtures  for  a  consolidation  of 
interests  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  with  themselves,  and  as  a  result  of 
such  overtures,  another  company  was  formed  styled  the  "Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company,''  which  became  a  selling  agency  for  all'of  the  factories;  and  which  became 
the  purcnaser  of  the  product  of  all  the  factcMries,  and,  because  of  such  fact,  was  able  to 
earn  substantial  profits. 

OONDinONS  LEADING   TO   DISSOLUTION   OF  THE  CONTINENTAL   WALL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Tho  operations  of  the  new  company  having  been  satisfactory  for  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  arrangements  were  made  lor  its  continuance  for  another  year,  and  that 
year  also  proved  prosperous. 

It  should,  however,  be  said  that  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall 
Paper  Company  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  new  factories  were  at  once  started, 
and  in  Order  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  in  its  second  year,  these  new  factories  also  turned  in  their  products,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  market  could  be  obtained  by  a  new  concern  immediately  upon  its 
formation,  brought  still  more  factories  into  the  field. 

The  second  year  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  demonstrated  its  inabil- 
itv  to  control  the  middleman  or  jobber,  who  failed  m  many  cases  to  live  up  to 
his  contract  to  maintain  prices,  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  second  year  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  that  the  opei^ 
ations  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  be  discontinued  and  that  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company  also  should  be  dissolved. 
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'  AMICABLE  DIS8OL0TION  OF  THB  NATIONAL  WALL  PAPKR  COMPANY. 

Inasmach  as  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  had  xxo  property  rights  in  any 
of  the  (actorieB  or  in  the  National  Wall  raper  Company,  its  liquicmtion  was  a  simple 
matter,  but  the  disBolution  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  involved  a  much 
greater  problem,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  existence  for  a  period  of  8 
years,  that  a  number  of  the  original  stockholders  had  died,  and  the*financial  circum- 
stances of  many  others  had  altered.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  facts,  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  after  a  most  laborious  effort  those  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  succeeded  in  getting  practically  every  stockholder  to  agree  upon 
an  amicable  dissolution  of  the  company  without  resorting  to  the  disastrous  proceed- 
ing known  as  a  receivership.  The  majority  of  the  fieu^tories  were  purchased  cxock  by 
their  original  owners,  and  the  transfers  of  these  various  businesses  were  brought 
about  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  day's  business. 

During  these  8  years  the  company  hsui  been  kept  well  in  hand,  ablv  financed,  and 
the  subsequent  amicable  dissolution  was  rendered  feasible  lately  because  of  the 
confidence  that  the  stockholders  had  in  the  integritv  of  the  management.  The  man- 
agement of  the  companv  had  throughout  its  career  been  in  the  hands  of  parties  who 
while  conducting  an  inaividual  busmess  had  been  mont  successful.  It  is  but  fair  to 
assume  that  the  same  ability  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  affairs  of  the  companv,  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  latter  to  conduct  a  continuously  profitable  business  was  due  to  con- 
ditions which  the  management  could  not  control  or  overcome. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THB  KFFBCrrS  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

Briefly  summed  up,  it  may  be  said — 

First.  That  consolidation  does  not  benefit  unless  it  controls,  especially  industries 
in  which  prices  are  not  based  on  intrinsic  value  alone. 

Second.  That  consolidation  invites  competition  ami  antagonizes  the  public. 

Third.  That  it  aids  labor  in  enforcing  its  demands,  enabling  it  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  one  concern  instead  of  di vid  ing  same  among  a  lai^r  number.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  experience  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  as  the  following  facts  will 
demonstratiB. 

There  are  three  claases  of  labor  that  should  be  considered. 

First  The  block  cutters  who  prepare  the  patterns  for  printing  and  who,  at  the 
formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  were  receiving  wages  ranging  from 
$12  to  $18  per  week.  While  this  class  of  w^orkers  alw^ays  had  a  union,  it  was  not 
effective  in  advancing  wages  for  its  members  because  of  the  scattered  location  of  the 
factories,  but  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  enabled  them  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  against  one  concern,  and,  as  a  result,  their  wages  steadily 
increased,  the  company  agreeing  to  their  several  demands  until  they  reached  the 
high- water  mark  of  last  year,  when  they  were  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $24  to 
$^jper  week. 

The  second  and  third  class  of  workers  operate  together  in  the  union  termed  *'  The 
Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  Union.'*  Their  wages  at  the  formation  of  the 
National  Wall  Paper  Company  ranged  from  $15  to  $20  per  week.  The  minimnm 
wages  that  the  machine  printers  are  now  receiving  are  $22  per  week,  and  that  of  the 
color  mixers  $25  per  week. 

EARLY  COMBINATIONS  IN  THB  BUSINESS  WERE  MERELY  AGREEMENTS  ON   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.  )  You  spoke  of  the  early  combinations  that  existed  in  the  wall- 
paper business  as  being  simply  agreements  upon  prices  and  credit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  those  agreements,  made  from  time  to  time,  keep  the  prices  up  pretty  well? — 
A.  The  prices  were  not  excessive  nor  the  profit  inordinate.  There  was  a  reasonable 
profit  at  that  time  on  the  business  that  was  done  by  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  agreements  were  there  before  the  organization  of  the 
American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers*  Association? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  there 
were  2. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  each  last? — A.  I  think  the  first  one  lasted  for  2  or  3  years, 
and  the  subsequent  one  not  over  a  year. 

CONTROL  OP   PRICES  BY  THE   AMERICAN   WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1880.  Do  you  recall  how  long  that  association  existed? — A.  That  lasted  8 
years. 
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Q.  During  that  time  were  the  prices  kept  high  enough  and  steady  enough  to  enable 
fairly  ffood  profits  to  be  made? — A.  Prices  were  pretty  high. 

Q.  in  that  case  you  thought  too  high? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  aB  to  bring  in  outside  competition? — A.  Not  so  much  outside  conipetition  as 
dishonesty  among  manufacturers  wiio  had  agreements  with  the  American  Wall  Fftper 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Q.  Did  the  entire  output  lessen  during  that  period? — A.  No;  it  increased  consid- 
erably. 

Q.  The  prices,  then,  were  not  kept  up  through  a  limitation  of  the  output— the 
manufacturers  were  able  to  gjet  these  higner  prices  without  restricting  their  output?— 
A.  And  apparently  without  oringing  aTOut  new  competition. 

Q.  Coula  you  submit  as  an  exhibit  a  copy  of  this  agreement  of  the  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association? — A.  I  probably  could;  yes. 

AGREEMENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION   WEBE  ENFORCED  BY    MEANS  OF  FINES. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  under  that  agreement  various  pledges  were  given, 
and  forfeitures  and  fines  of  different  kinds  made.  What  was  the  general  na&re  of 
these  forfeitures?— A.  There  were  no  forfeitures;  there  were  fines  inflicted  which 
in  amount  were  supposed  to  be  suflScient  for  the  offense  involved. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  wliat  the  fine  was? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say.  That  was  kept  very 
confidential  by  the. commissioner  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

Q.  Was  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  a  matter  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
this  commissioner? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  The  different  manufacturers  belonging  to  this  association  then  had  simply 
chosen  a  commissioner,  and  his  dutv  in  case  they  violated  the  agreement  was  to 
inflict  whatever  fine  he  thought  wise? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  enforce  this  penalty  through  legal  process? — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  What  was  the  intention  regarding  the  enforcement  of  these  fines?  Was  it 
understood  that  they  could  not  be  enforced  through  the  courts? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  that  thought  ever  entered  their  minds,  out  there  was  no  particular  desire 
to  make  the  affairs  of  the  association  public. 

Q.  What  was  the  intention  then  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  fines  should  be 
enforced  if  a  man  declined  to  pay?  Was  the  plan  for  others  to  join  and  cut  prices 
against  him? — A.  No;  that  would  not  help  tne  case  any.  The  commiflsioner  had 
money  in  his  hands  at  all  times  belonging  to  all  these  factories,  and  if  they  had  not 
paid  the  fines  he  simply  would  have  drawn  upon  the  funds  in  his  possession  and 
charged  it  up  against  them. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  nature  of  the  terms;  each  deposited  with  the  commissioner  a 
certain  amount  of  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  such  an  agreement  a  l^al  one? — A.  The  l^ality  of  it 
never  was  tested.  That  was  in  the  days  oefore  pools  and  trusts  were  very  common, 
and  the  laws  had  not  been  especially  directed  against  them. 

UNPROFITABLE  CONDITION  OF    THE    BUSINESS  LEADS  TO    FORMATION   OF  NATIONAL   WALL 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  that  after  the  dissolution  of  this  American  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  and  before  the  formation  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company  the  business  had  become  unprofitable? — A.  To  a  majority  of  the 
factories. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  any  failures  in  the  business  as  a  result 
of  competition? — A.  I  can't  recall  any  failures,  but  a  number  of  manufacturers  volun- 
tarily gave  up  the  fight — closed  up  their  factories,  and  sold  off  their  machinery  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Q.  How  many  wall  paper  manufacturers  were  there  in  the  country  at  the  time 
who  were  important  enough  to  be  considered  in  this  agreement? — A.  About  25  or  26. 

Q.  How  many  under  the  pressure  of  this  competition  had  to  give  up  their  busi- 
ness?— A.  My  impression  is  about  4. 

Q.  Then  in  1892  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized?— A.  Yes. 

THE  CUT   IN    PRICES — FACTORS   WHICH   DETERMINE  THE  PRICE  OF  WALL   PAPER. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  prices  were  almost  immediately  cut  10  per  cent 
Was  there  in  existence  at  the  time  what  was  considered  a  surplus  stock,  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  be  rid  of?— A.  No. 
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Q.  The  cut  was  solely  because  you  expected  to  make  economies,  and  because  you 
could  afford  it,  and  had  presumably  thought  you  could  extend  your  market  by  so 
dolng^ — A.  The  cut  was  entirely  on  new  f?oods,  and  had  no  bearing  on  the  stock  on 
hand  at  all.  It  was  the  price  that  was  established  for  the  commg  season  on  all 
goods  contracted  for,  and  all  goods  had  to  be  manufactured  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  si)oke  in  the  summary  of  your  discussion  of  the  fact  that  m  certain  indus- 
tries the  prices  were  not  based  upon  the  cost  of  production.  On  what  are  prices 
based  in  tne  wall  paper  business? — A.  The  price  of  a  piece  of  wall  paper  depends  no 
more  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  articles  that  enter  into  its  manufacture  than 
does  that  of  an  oil  painting  upon  the  paints  that  go  to  make  it  up.  It  is  purely  an 
aesthetic  value;  we  don*t  sell  wall  {mper  on  the  intrinHic  value  of  the  goods. 

Q.  The  value  depends  on  taste? — A.  It  depends  on  the  taste  that  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  article,  or  upon  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  upon  the  probable  out- 
put, and  a  great  many  other  considerations. 

THE   V.\LUB  OF  COPYRIGHTS  AND   PATENTS   IN  THB  WALL  PAPER  BUSINESS. 

Q.  Are  these  patterns  of  wall  paper  nearly  all  copyrighted;  are  they  controlled 
exclusively  by  the  firm  that  makes  them? — A.  They  can  be  made  so,  but  that  is  not 
^nerally  done,  because  the  American  public  demands  new  designs  every  vear,  and 
it  would  not  make  much  difference  if  some  manufacturer  should  copy  another's  pat- 
terns for  the  following  year;  the  latter  would  have  something  new  on  the  market 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  consider  that  the  possession  of  a  pattern  for 
more  than  a  year  is  of  no  special  advantage? — ^A.  In  some  cases,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Are  there  patents  of  any  especial  value  controlled  by  certain  manufacturen^ — 
A.  There  are  from  time  to  time.  Manufacturers  obtain  patents  on  some  process  of 
manufacturing  or  for  some  special  machine,  and  some  of  them  also  patent  theii 
designs. 

Q.  Are  those  patents  generally  considered  valuable  enough  to  give  the  manufec- 
torer  that  possesses  them  any  pedicular  advantage  over  his  rivals? — ^A.  Simply  the 
effect  whicn  the  knowledj^  that  a  certain  pattern  is  patented  has  upon  the  cus- 
tomer. He  probably  considers  it  of  a  little  more  value  when  the  word  **  Patented  ** 
appeara  on  it,  and  in  that  way  probably  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  get  a  little 
better  price. 

WHAT  CONfirnrUTBS  GOOD   WILL   IN   THE   WALL   PAPER   INDUOTRY. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  good  will  of  the  property  that  is  transferred,  one  often 
understands  by  that  a  matter  of  copyright,  or  of  possession  of  patents,  or  possession 
of  trade-marks,  or  the  possession  of  a  general  line  of  customers,  and  so  on.  In  the 
wall-paper  business  what  would  you  consider  to  be  included  under  the  expression 
"good  will,"  and  what  elements  did  you  take  into  consideration  in  the  formation  of 
your  company? — ^A.  Well,  in  a  case  of  that  kind  I  should  construe  the  reputation  of 
the  manufacturer  to  constitute  ^[ood  will,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  has  already 
established  a  lai^  connection  with  the  trade,  who  are  likely  to  continue  dealing 
with  him. 

Q.  Those  you  think  are  the  two  chief  elements? — A.  Yes,  I  think  those  are  the 
chief  elements. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  question  of  good  will 
in  all  these  large  combinations.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said  that  when 
opposition  to  a  combination  sprang  up  the  good  will  of  the  public  was  with  the 
opposition — with  the  independents.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  did  you  convey  anything 
to  this  combination  in  the  shape  of  good  will,  if  the  good  will  remained  with  the 
independents? — A.  We  supposed  we  did,  but  from  demonstration  it  was  rather 
otherwise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  good  will  is  as  a  rule  left  with  the  independent  con- 
cern?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  pretty  largely  true. 

Q-  Then  the  capitalization  on  good  will  is  a  fiction  with  most  of  them? — A.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  nction,  but  a  question  of  earning  power. 

CX>HMON   AND    DEBENTURE    STOCK    OP  THE    NATIONAL   WALL    PAPER    COMPANY — BASIS  OF 

ITS  CAPFFALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkr.)  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany?— A.  The  authorized  issue  was  $30,000,000,  in  atldition  to  which  we  were 
authorized  to  issue  ^,000,000  of  debenture  stock. 

Q.  This  $30,000,000  to  be  common  stock?— A.  Thirty  millions  to  be  common  stock, 
and  the  18,000,000  to  be  debenture  stock,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  obligation. 
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Q.  Did  the  holders  of  the  debenture  stock  have  the  same  voting  rights  as  holders 
of  the  other  stock? — A.  No;  the  debenture  stock  was  purely  an  obligation  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  basis  of  capitalizatioUi  and  the  basis  on  which  the 
different  plants  were  purchased  by  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company;  were  the 
different  plants  appraised? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  appraisal  of  the  tangible  assets  of  the  company  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  debenture  stock  that  was  issued? — A.  About  $7,500,000. 

Q.  And  it  was  expected  that  the  debenture  stock  and  the  tanc:ible  assets  should 
be  the  same? — A.  Yes:  debenture  stock  was  issued  only  for  tangiole  assets. 

Q.  And  was  to  equal  the  tangible  assets,  dollar  for  dollar? — A.  Dollar  for  dollar. 

Q.  Then  on  what  basis  was  the  qther  stock  issued? — A.  Well,  the  issue  of  both 
classes  of  stock  was  effected  in  this  way:  To  insure  correctness  the  profits  of  the 
concerns  that  were  to  be  purchased  were  ascertained  by  chartered  accountants,  and 
the  amount  of  such  profit  was  multiplied  by  16,  and  from  the  resultant  amount  the 
value  of  the  tangible  assets  was  deoucted;  and  for  the  amount  of  the  tangible  assets 
debenture  stock  was  issued,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  amount  r^;ular  stock  was 
issued. 

Q.  So  the  entire  stock,  including  the  debenture,  was  to  be  16  times  the  amount  of 
the  profits?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  average  profits  for  how  long  a  period? — ^A.  For  the  previous  year. 

Q.  Simply  the  1  yearf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  all  of  the  different  establishments  taken  in  on  the  same  basis? — ^A.  On 
exactly  the  same  basis. 

OBGANIZATION  OF  COMPANY  WAS  SFFBCTTBD  BY  THK  MANUFACTUBBRS,  NOT  BY  PBOMOTEB8. 

Q.  Was  there  any  promoter  of  this  organization  or  was  the  organization  made 
through  the  manufacturers  themselves,  simply  hiring  the  appraisers,  lawyers,  agents, 
and  so  on,  paying  them  a  fixed  amount? — A.  There  was  no  scheme  of  promotion. 
The  manufacturers  handled  the  whole  thing  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  counsel,  and 
employed  their  own  appraisers. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  any  unaerwriter? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  stock  was  taken  entirely  by  the  manufacturers? — A.  The  stock  was  taken 
entirely  by  the  vendors. 

Q.  Oeui  you  give  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  the  Association? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Certificale  for  the  mcorporaiion  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  Sidney  S.  Nicholas^  Rudolph  Euler,  Edward  E.  Barnes, 
Alfred  Dahme,  and  Edw.  D.  Merriam,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  county,  and  state  of  New  York,  are  desirous  of  organizing  a  corpo- 
ration, and  do  hereby  form  and  become  a  corporation  pursuant  to  an  act  of  t^e 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  known  as  "the  business  corporation  law"  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  as  amended  by  chapter  691  of  the  Laws  of  1892,  and  we  do 
hereby  make,  sign,  acknowledge,  and  file  this  certificate  for  that  purpose  as  follows: 
First.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  '*  National  Wall  Paper  Company." 
Second.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  and  the  nature  and 
locality  of  its  business  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of,  dealers  in,  and  contractors  for  the 
sale,  purchase,  and  exchange  of  wall  paper,  and  of  all  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper,  and  of  all  other  kinds  and  qualities  of  paper,  paper  pulp,  glue, 
varnish,  clay  bank,  colors,  bronze,  bronze  powder,  furnitures,  decorations,  mterior 
furnishings,  shades,  shade  rollers,  wood  trim,  woodwork,  and  decorating  for  stores, 
dwellings,  halls,  hotels,  and  apartment  houses,  and  generally  to  manufacture,  buy, 
sell,  exchange,  and  deal  in  the  above-specified  produce  and  in  all  materials  used  m 
the  manufacture  of  each,  any,  and  all  of  such  articles. 

2.  To  carry  on  as  principals,  agents,  commission  merchants,  or  consignees  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  deahng  in  wall  paper  and  all  other  kinds  and  qualities 
of  paper  and  all  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  paper  pulp,  glue,  var- 
nisn,  clay  bank,  colors,  bronze,  bronze  powder,  furniture,  decorations,  interior  fur- 
nishings, shades,  shade  rollers,  wood  trim,  woodwork,  and  decorating,  and  to  carr^ 
on  as  such  principals,  agents,  commission  merchants,  or  consi^ees  any  other  busi- 
nesses whicn  may  be  conveniently  conducted  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  matters 
aforesaid. 
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3.  To  manufacture,  deal  in,  turn  to  account,  and  contra(*t  for  the  sale,  supply,  let- 
ting on  hire,  erection,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  any  plant,  implement,  and  things 
incidental  to  or  connected  with  any  of  the  businemee  aforesaid. 

4.  To  apply  for,  obtain,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  an^  patents,  brevelesd'inven- 
tUm,  licenses,  and  the  like,  in  respect  of  any  inventions  whicn  may  seem  capable  of 
being  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  to  use,  exercise,  develop, 
grant  licen^ei^  in  respect  of,  and  otherwise  turn  to  account  the  same. 

5.  To  purchase,  take  on  lease  or  in  exchange,  hire,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  real 
or  personal  property,  rights,  or  privileges  suitable  or  convenient  for  any  purposes  of 
its  business,  and  to  erect  and  construct,  make,  improve,  or  aid  or  subscribe  towards 
the  construction,  making,  and  improvement  of  mills,  factories,  storehouses,  build- 
ings, roads,  docks,  piers,  wharves,  machinery,  and  works  of  all  kinds,  in  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  api)urtenant  to  or  useful  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany as  above  specified,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  companv  may  be 
authorized  under  the  buoneas  corporation  law,  under  which  it  is  orgamzed. 

6.  To  cause  or  allow  the  legal  title,  estate,  and  interest  in  any  property  acquired, 
established,  or  carried  on  by  the  company  to  remain  or  be  vested  or  registered  in 
the  name  of  or  carried  on  by  any  other  company  or  companies,  foreign  or  domestic, 
formed  or  to  be  formed,  and  either  upon  trust  for  or  as  agents  or  nominees  of  this 
company,  or  upon  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which  the  boanl  of  directors  may 
consider  for  the  benefit  of  this  company,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  or  take  over  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  such  company  or  companies  so  formed  or  to  be  fonued, 
either  by  acquiring  the  shares,  stocks,  or  other  securities  thereof  or  otherwise  how- 
soever, and  to  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  pow^ers  of  holders  of  shares,  stocks,  or  secu- 
rities thereof,  and  to  receive  ana  distribute  as  profits  the  dividends  and  interest  on 
such  shares,  stocks,  or  securities,  and  generally  to  exercise  all  the  powers  capable  of 
being  conferred  by  section  40  of  "the  stock  corporation  law"  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter 688  of  the  Laws  of  1892. 

7.  To  acquire  and  carry  on  all  or  any  part  of  the  business  or  property  of  any 
company  engaged  in  a  busmesa  similar  to  ttiat  authorized  to  be  conducted  by  the 
company,  and  to  undertake  in  conjunction  therewith  any  liabilities  of  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  company  poaseBsed  of  property  suitable  for  any  of  the  'puri>oses 
of  this  company,  or  for  carrying  on  any  business  which  this  company  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  and  as  the  consideration  for  the  same  t*)  ]iay  cash  or  to  issue  shares, 
stoi'ks,  or  obligations  of  this  (H>mpany. 

8.  To  purchase,  subscribe  for,  or  otherwise  a(*quire,  and  to  hold  the  shares,  stocks, 
or  obl^ations  of  any  company  oiiganized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
except  moneyed  coiporations,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  the  same,  or  upon  a  distribu- 
tion of  assets  or  division  of  profits  to  distribute  any  such  shares,  stocks,  or  obliga- 
tions, or  the  proceeds  thereof  amongst  the  stockholders  of  this  company. 

9.  To  borrow  or  raise  money  for  any  purposes  of  the  company,  to  secure  the  same 
and  interest,  or  for  any  other  purpose  to  mortgage  or  chai^  the  undertaking,  or  all 
or  any  part  of  the  property,  present  or  after  acquired,  subject  to  the  limitations 
herein  prescribed,  and  to  create,  issue,  make,  draw,  accept,  and  negotiate  debentures 
or  debenture  stock,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other  obligations  or 
negotiable  instruments. 

10.  To  guarantee  the  payment  of  dividends  or  interest  on  any  shares,  stocks, 
debentures,  or  other  securities  issued  by,  or  any  other  contract  or  obligation  of,  any 
corporation,  whenever  proper  or  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  company,  and 
provided  the  required  authority  be  first  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

11.  To  sell,  let,  develop,  dispose  of,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  franchise,  or  under- 
taking, or  all  or  anv  part  of  the  property  of  the  company,  upon  any  terms,  with 
power  to  accept  as  the  consideration  any  shares,  stocks,  or  obligations  of  any  other 
company. 

12.  To  give,  by  the  by-laws,  as  originally  framed  or  as  from  time  to  time  altered, 
to  any  holders  of  debenture  stock  of  the  company  the  right  to  one  vote  at  meetings 
of  the  sharehoUlers  of  the  company  with  respect  to  each  one  hundred  dollars  par 
value  of  such  debenture  stock,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws  with  respect  to  the  registration  of  such  debenture  stock 
and  such  other  restrictions  as  may  be  thereby  imposed. 

13.  To  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the  for^;oing  objects  as  principals  or  agents,  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  firm,  association,  or  company,  and  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

14.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  aie  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
the  above  objects. 

762 19 
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Third.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  fourteen  million  dollars  ($14,000,- 
000),  all  consisting  of  common  stock  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share. 

Fourth.  The  business  of  the  company  is  to  be  transacted  and  located  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreisn  countries  wherever  its 
products  can  be  most  advantageously  manufactured,  purcnased,  or  sold.  The  com- 
pany will  engage  in  commerce  between  the  States  of  the  United  States  and  with 
foreign  countries.  Its  i>rincipal  business  office  will  be  in  the  city,  county,  and  State 
of  New  Y'ork,  and  it  will  establish  offices  in  such  other  States  and  Territories  and 
such  foreign  countries  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  its  organization  as  above 
specified. 

Fifth.  The  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  for  the  term  of  fifty  years. 

Sixth.  The  number  of  its  directors  shall  be  eleven,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  stock- 
holder haviru[  at  least  five  shares  of  stock. 

Seventh.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Stout,  No.  2  Wall  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

James  Y.  Corey,  218  Church  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

John  W.  D.  Dobler,  427  Fourth  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Frederick  Keim,  21  East  17th  street,  in  the  citv,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Clark  J.  Bush,  539  Monroe  street,  city  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Kings,  and  State  of 
New  York. 

Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  6  East  35th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Rudolph  Euler,  155  East  85th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edwara  E.  Barnes,  303  West  34th  street,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Alfred  Dahme,  30  Amsterdam  avenue,  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York. 

Edw.  D.  Merriam,  Mount  Vernon,  county  of  Westchester  and  State  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Mackintosh,  city  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Eighth.  The  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  are  as  above  stated,  and  each 
of  them  agrees  to  take  ten  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  in  addition  to  the  sliares 
to  be  held  by  them  as  subscribers. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  the  usual  power  to  borrow  money  and  otherw^ise  create 
obligations,  the  corporation  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  form  of  obligation  in  the 
nature  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  six  million  dollars,  which  shall 
be  known  as  *'  debenture  stock  "  and  which  may  be  issued  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  in  multiples  of  that  amount.  The  debenture 
stock  may  be  sold  for  cash  or  for  property  or  assets  purchased  by  the  corporation  at 
the  fair  market  value  thereof.  Such  debenture  stock  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  any  stock  corpora- 
tion, domestic  or  foreign,  now  existing  or  hereafter  organized,  except  moneyed*  coi^ 
porations.  The  debenture  stock  hereby  authorized  to  oe  issued  shall  be  and  remain 
an  obli^tion  of  the  corporation  repayable  at  the  expiration  of  the  corporate  existence 
and  entitled  meantime  to  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarter  yearly,  as  an  expense  of  the  business  from  and  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  company  before  any  dividend  can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share 
capital.  No  payment  of  interest  can  or  shall  be  made  on  such  debenture  stock 
which  will  impair  the  capital  nor  unless  the  amount  paid  shall  have  been  actually 
earned  by  the  company.  The  holders  of  debenture  stock  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
demand  or  sue  for  the  interest  payable  upon  the  obli^tions  held  by  them  unless 
such  interest  was  actually  earned  oy  the  company,  in  which  event  the  amount  earned 
shall  be  distributed  amongst  and  paid  to  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  holdings,  but  the  unx)aid  interest  shall  notwithstanding  become  and 
remain  an  obligation  of  the  company  payable  out  of  any  future  profits  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  amount  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  before  any  dividend 
can  be  declared  or  paid  on  the  stock  or  share  capital.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolu- 
tion or  winding-up  of  the  company,  the  holders  of  debenture  stock  or  of  certificates 
representing  the  ownership  thereof  shall  rank  pari  passu  with  other  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  full  out  of  the  assets  of 
the  company  the  amounts  represented  by  the  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtednees 
or  debenture  stock  in  priority  to  the  claims  of  the  shareholders  to  be  paid  any 
amount  in  respect  of  such  share.  Neither  the  company  nor  its  shareholders  snail  have 
power  to  mortgage  the  property  or  franchises  of  the  company  except  by  the  written 
consent  of  the  registered  owners  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  oi  the  outstanding 
debenture  stock,  except  that  the  company  may  without  such  consent  purchase  property 
subject  to  mortgages  and  may  assume  payment  of  such  mortgages,  or  may  execute 
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purchMe-money  mortgages  on  the  specific  property  acquired  bv  them.  The  holders  of 
two-thirds  in  amount  of  the  then  outstanaing  debentore  stocK  may  at  any  time  after 
two  years  and  not  more  than  twelve  years  from  the  organization  of  the  company,  1)y  a 
consent  in  writing  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
procure  the  conversion  of  the  entire  issue  of  debenture  stock  then  outstandinging  into 
preference  shares  of  the  company,  entitled  to  a  cumulative  dividend  at  the  rate  of  eight 
(8)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarter  yearly  and  preferred  over  the  common  stock 
as  to  cai>ital  as  well  as  dividends.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  consent  the  company  shall 
procure  its  capital  stock  to  be  increased  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  so  as  to 
authorize  an  issue  of  preferred  stock  equal  at  par  to  the  amount  of  then  outstanding 
debenture  stock.  Upon  the  due  issuance  of  such  preferred  stock  and  a  tender  thereof 
to  the  then  register^  holders  of  debenture  stock,  all  the  debenture  stock  and  the 
indebtedness  represented  thereby  shall  be  deemed  cancelled  and  satisfied. 

At  all  elections  of  directors  of  the  corporation  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to 
as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  directors  to  be  elected,  and  he  may  cast  all  of  such  votes  for  a  single 
director  or  distribute  them  among  the  number  to  be  voted  for,  or  any  two  or  more 
of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit,  which  right  when  exercised  shall  be  termed  cumulative 
voting. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  subscribers,  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged  this 
certificate  in  duplicate  this  2nd  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 

Sidney  S.  Nicholas, 
Rudolph  L.  Eulkb, 
Edward  E.  Barnbb, 
Alfrkd  Dahmb, 
Edward  D.  Merriam. 
State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York^  ss: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  this  second  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eieht 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  before  me  personally  stpoeared  Sidney  S.  Nicholas,  Rudolph 
Euler,  Edward  E.  bames,  Alfred  Dahme,  and  Eaward  D.  Merriam,  to  me  severally 
known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  certificate,  and  who  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed 
the  same. 

Louis  F.  Murray, 
Notary  Puhlic,  N.  Y.  City  and  County. 

THE    MANUFACTURERS    WHO    UNITED    WERE    RESTRICTED    FROM    CARRYING    ON    BUSINESS 

INDEPENDENTLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  With  reference  to  the  agreements  that  were  made  with  the 
vendors,  you  stated  the  basis  on  which  their  property  was  taken  over.  Were  there 
any  restrictive  provisions  with  reference  to  their  going  into  the  business  independ- 
ently?— A,  In  order  to  insure  the  good  will,  that  was  required,  and  the  vendors  were 
obliged  to  place  their  common  stock  in  trust  for  10  years  with  certain  trustees.  That 
was  about  the  arrangement.  We  felt  that  in  buying  the  good  will  we  had  secured 
something  of  value,  and  we  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  fact  by  the  earnings  that  were  to 
come  from  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  stock 
would  have  some  value,  and  that  these  parties  would  not  care  to  foiieit  it  by  engaging 
in  business  contrary  to  agreement 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  with  the  individual  manufacturers  whose  establish- 
ments you  took  over  that  they  were  to  give  their  services  to  the  company  if  they 
were  desired? — A.  Simply  that  we  could  call  upon  them  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
directors  or  managers. 

Q.  And  then  they  also  agreed  that  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  not  enter  the  business  as  independent  manuracturers? — A.  Well,  when  we 
purchased  their  business,  we  bought  it  for  all  time,  and  they  bound  themselves  for 
all  time  not  to  engi^  in  that  business  again  excepting  in  the  state  of  Washington — 
usually  under  those  conditions  in  order  to  assure  us  the  benefit  of  the  good  will  which 
we  had  purchased. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  GOOD  WILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  as  soon  as 
the  independents  started  up  they  had  the  good  will  of  the  public,  and  they  interfered 
with  your  business  very  materially? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  little  distinction 
between  good  will  of  the  public  and  good  will  of  a  business. 
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Q.  Well,  does  not  the  good  will  of  the  business  depend  on  the  public  for  its  sap- 
port? — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  ves. 

Q.  To  a  very  large  extent?  Are  not  the  public  the  customers? — A.  No;  because  the 
business,  even  if  it  has  not  the  good  will  of  the  public,  is  going  to  do  some  businesB, 
and  is  going  to  do  quite  an  extensive  business. 

Q.  Not  unless  they  can  compel  the  public  to  purchase  from  them? — A.  They  will 
buy  some  goods  from  them,  anyhow. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  the  jobbers  that  held 
the  good  will? — A.  No,  that  is  not  exactlj]  it;  the  middlemen,  or  jobbers,  claimed 
to  have  a  grievance  against  a  lai^ge  corporation,  and  to  a  certain  ext^t  won  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  public.  They  had  been  crushed  out,  as  they  said.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public  resented  that,  and  the  jobber  got  the  support  of  those  people;  and 
the  jobber  m  turn  gave  his  support  to  the  new  factories  that  were  established. 

Q.  And  to  the  workingmen? — A.  Not  the  workingmen  in  the  sense  I  understand 
you  to  mean.  They  were  men  who  held  responsible  positions — men  of  ability  who 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  in  these  factories  tnat  remamed  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  vou  think  that  any  combination  nas  a  right  to  capital- 
ize good  will? — A.  I  believe  tne  courts  have  so  upheld,  and  I  believe  tney  are  right 

Q.  Then,  has  a  company  a  right  to  capitalize  its  charter  that  is  granted  from  the 
people — in  other  woros,  is  the  intrinsic  value  in  the  charter  or  good  will? — ^A.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  capitalizing  a  charter,  but  of  a  property  right  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  a  patent  or  a  trade-mark. 

ATTEMPTED   ECONOMIES— ADVERTISING — DIRECT  SALES— CONCENTRATION   OF   BrSINBSS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  you  hoped  to  make  a  material  economv  by  going 
direi^tl^  to  the  consumers  or  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  by  doing  without  the  services 
of  the  jobbers.  Did  you  also  attempt  to  lessen  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  adver- 
tising?— A.  Our  expenses  in  that  direction  had  never  amounted  to  a  great  deal,  and 
while  we  did  restrict  advertising  it  did  not  make  much  impression  on  the  entire 
amount  of  savings. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employing  many  traveling  men  before  the  organization  was 
made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  lessen  the  number  of  those? — A.  Not  by  a  single  one.  On  the  contrary, 
we  increased  them. 

Q.  Did  the  extent  of  your  sales  fall  off  materially  through  giving  up  your  dealings 
with  the  jobbers? — ^A.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  they  aid.  It  is  out  fair  to  say 
this,  that  the  second  year  of  our  company  was  the  year  1893-94,  which,  as  you 
rememl)er,  was  a  disastrous  year  for  everybody,  and  I  suppose  we  suffered  with  the 
rest;  but  undoubtedly  the  volume  of  business  taken  away  oy  the  loss  of  the  jobbers' 
trade  was  considerable.    Just  what  it  was  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  though,  would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  your  special  line 
of  business  the  attempt  to  go  direct  to  the  retail  dealers  without  the  service  of  the 
jobl)ers  does  not  pay — can  not  pay? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  dispense  entirely 
with  the  services  of  the  middle  man.  He  is  established  in  a  certain  locality,  and  for 
convenience'  sake  the  surrounding  dealers  are  bound  to  patronize  him,  and  he  is 
needed  and  useful. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  closing  some  of  the  smaller  factories,  and  of  concentrating  busi- 
ness in  the  laiyer  and  l)etter  establishments.  In  doing  that,  did  you  lessen  the  out- 
put, or  did  you  keep  the  output  up  to  about  what  it  was  before?— A.  The  closing  up 
of  those  factories  undoubtedly  lost  us  some  business  in  each  case;  not,  perhaps, 
enough  to  effect  the  total,  but  there  was  a  certain  trade  for  each  of  those  lactones 
that,  when  the  factory  was  closed  up,  went  into  other  channels;  some  came  to  some 
of  our  branches,  and  some  went  to  our  competitors. 

Q.  Your  capacity  for  manufacturing  was  not  lessened  by  closing  the  small  facto- 
ries and  increasing  the  larger  ones? — A.  Not  at  all.  We  had  ample  capacity  to 
manufacture  all  the  goods  on  the  volume  of  the  business  done  up  to  that  time,  and 
beyond. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  manufacturing  cost  you  really  did  make  an 
economy,  but  that  was  more  than  of^t  by  the  hostility  that  was  aroused? — A.  That 
was  the  case. 

THE  COMBINATION   WAS  OBLIGED  TO   YIELD  TO  THE   DEMANDS  OF  THE   LABORERS. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  fai't  that  you  believed  that  this  combination  gave  the 
workingmen  an  advantage.  Did  you  have  any  strikes? — A.  No,  we  never  had  a 
strike. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  having  agreed  to  the  demandH  of  tlie  laYmreiv.  Did  the  unions 
threat^^n  Btr\ke»  on  account  of  the  fact  that  by  closing  thene  fac*to^ic^4  you  ha<l  diRchaive<l 
some  men? — A.  It  never  reached  that  stage.  The  economies  that  we  attempted  to 
enforce,  particularly  in  1894,  at  the  end  of  the  4  years'  busineRB  caused  us  to  keep  our 
factory  shut  down  for  a  longer  period  than  usual.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
skilled  workmen  connected  with  our  business  came  together  at  the  end  of  that  sea- 
son, and  before  they  would  go  ahead  for  the  next  yearns  work  they  made  a  demand 
that  we  give  them  11  months'  continuous  employment  without  raising  their  wages, 
and  to  tnat  demand  we  acceded.  The  following  year  they  did  the  same  thing,  and 
we  acceded  to  it  again.  The  next  year  they  wanted  12  months'  employment,  and 
we  acceded  to  that,  and  the  following  year  they  wanted  12  months'  employment  and 
increased  compensation,  and  they  got  it;  and  it  would  have  embarrassed  us  very 
much  not  to  have  granted  their  demands,  situated  as  we  were. 

Q.  So  man^  of  the  workmen  in  your  employment  are  skilled  laborers  that  you 
could  not  easily  replace  them  in  case  of  a  strike?— A.  The  number  of  such  laborers  is 
comparatively  limited. 

Q.  How  many  months  did  you  give  them  employment  before  they  made  this  first 
demand  for  11  months'  work?— A.  Usually  from  9  to  10 — some  factories  perhaps  not 
over  7;  but  the  larger  factories  usually  ^ve  employment  for  about  9  months. 

Q.  That  had  been  true  in  the  case  of  independent  factories  before  the  combination 
was  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  did  the  combination  allow  them  to  work  this  year  before 
they  made  the  demand  lor  11  months — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  where  they  had  been  run- 
ning 10  months  they  cut  down  to  9  months,  and  that  last  year  probably  a  trifle  less 
than  9  months. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  under  the  combination  the  time  had  not  been  shorter 
than  under  the  independent  companies? — A.  No,  excepting  in  this  one  year. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  CAPfTAL  STKBNGTHBN   THE   POSFHON   OF  THE   LABORERS. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  combination,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  controls  sev- 
eral factories,  is  in  a  position  to  resist  a  strike  better  than  an  independent  manu- 
facturer, who  has  only  his  1  factory? — A.  It  is  much  easier  to  replace  the  amount  of 
skilled  labor  reauired  for  1  factory  than  it  is  for  20  factories. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  unions  are  much  more  likely  to  act  together  and  to 
strike  throughout  the  whole  trade  where  there  is  a  combination  than  where  none 
exists? — A.  That  is  decidedly  my  opinion.     I  think  the  future  will  demonstrate  it,  too. 

Q.  You  consider  that  combinations  are  a  good  thing  for  the  laboring  men  on  that 
account? — A.  I  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  They  strengthen  their  power? — A.  Yes. 

EFFBCrS   OP  THE    PRESENT    RELATIONS   OF    LABOR    AND    CAPITAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  the  combination  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  combination  of  labor  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  going  forward  with  great 
rapidity,  tend  to  make  a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class,  and  so  deline  these  two 
classes  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  labor  class  to  pass  into  the  capitalistic  class? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  tendency  to  combination  of  capital  at 
the  present  day  is  bound  to  reach  a  limit.  I  believe  there  are  any  number  of  cor- 
porations existing  to-day  that  would  dissolve  if  the^  possibly  could  do  so,  but  they 
have  become  so  involved,  probably  loaded  down  with  debt,  that  they  can  not  do  it. 
Our  own  case  was  different  We  did  not  have  a  dollar  of  indebtedness.  We  were 
not  in  trouble  financially  at  any  time,  and  before  we  undertook  the  dissolution  pro- 
ceedings we  paid  off  every  dollar  we  owed.  Now,  I  believe  some  of  these  other  con- 
cerns that  have  been  financed  with  outside  capital  are  not  in  position  to  dissolve; 
they  would  like  to  if  they  could. 

Q.  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the  public  if  they  did  dissolve? — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  parties  themselves;  whether  it  would  to  the  public  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  capitalists  of  to-day  were  labor- 
ing men  of  yesterday,  or  preceding  times?  Now,  the  question  is,  with  this  large  cap- 
italization IS  it  possible  for  the  laboring  men  to  rise  in  the  scale  as  they  did 
formerly? — A.  A  large  capitalization  undoubtedly  interferes  with  the  ability  of  peo- 

Sle  with  very  limited  means  to  get  on  in  that  particular  line  of  business,  but  that  I 
o  not  think  is  necessarily  the  result  of  these  trusts,  so  called.  I  think  you  can  find 
that  even  in  retail  business;  thus  the  department  store  is  driving  out  the  smaller  lines 
of  business,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  wronc  about  the  department  store. 
Business  operations  are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  all  the  way  through. 
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NATURE  OK  THE   PRODUCT  RBNDER8  CERTAIN   INDUOTRIE8   ADAPTED  TO  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Jenkh.)  You  Haid  you  thought  that  if  a  combination  could  obtain 
control  of  a  market  it  could  be  succesBful;  otherwise,  not.  Do  you  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  product  itself  determines  to  any  material  extent  whether  a  combina- 
tion can  secure  control  of  a  market? — A.  Yes,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  industry  then  would  you  say  were,  m  accordance  with  this 
principle,  adapted  to  combination?— A.  Well,  the  ones  that  naturall]^  occur  to  my 
mind  are  thot^e  that  are  most  laiyely  before  the  public  to-day,  such  as  oil  and  metals, 
and,  in  fairt,  any  sinele  product  tnat  can  be  controlled. 

Q.  Any  product  also  that  is  controlled  by  patent  vou  would  think  hab  a  special 
advantage? — A.  W^ell,  a  patented  article  is  practically  a  trust  sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  this  principle  you  laid  down  is  necessarily  limited  to 
patented  articles? — A.  No. 

THE   PLAN  OF   HAVING    A   SINGLE  HELLING    AGENT   FOR   ALL   MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  as  the  selling  agent  for 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a  selling 
agent  it  was  successful? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  without  organ- 
izing into  such  a  company  as  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  should  not  oiganize 
a  general  selling  agent  to  act  for  them  all,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  combinations 
in  (Termanv? — A.  The  great  difficulty  with  arrangements  of  that  kind  is  that  they  are 
not  honestly  carrie<l  out,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  wall  paper  manu&u^urer  to-day 
who  would  care  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  such  a  concern.  Understand  that 
the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  while  I  speak  of  it  as  a  selling  agency,  bought 
all  of  the  goods  from  all  of  the  factories. 

Q.  Yes,  and  then  sold  them  independently? — A.  And  then  sold  them  inde- 
pendently. 

Q.  Did  it  also  have  agreements  with  the  different  establishments  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  output  that  each  should  have? — A.  No  restriction  whatever  was  put  on 
the  output,  but  as  each  of  these  concerns  had  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  Con- 
tinental Wall  Paper  Company  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  put  in  more  than  they 
expected  to  draw  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  has  not  the  same  plan  been  carried  out  with  every 
combination,  such  as  that  in  window  glass,  and  has  it  proven  successful? — A.  I  am 
not  at  all  informed  on  that  question. 

AMOUNT  OF  capital   NEEDED  TO   EQUIP   AN   EFFICIENT   WALL   PAPER   PLANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  How  laiye  a  capital  does  it  take  to  set  up  a  wall  paper  manu- 
facturing establishment  that  \s  tnorougnly  equipped  to  handle  business  efficiently? — 
A.  I  should  say  that  the  larger  class  of  factories  would  reouire  at  least  $500,000 
or  $600,000,  the  fact  being  that  a  wall  paper  manufacturer  is  able  to  turn  his  capital 
only  about  once  a  vear. 

Q.  In  this  $500, 600  or  $600,000  you  would  include  both  the  plant  and  the  necessary 
running  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  $600,000  or  $600,000  equi|)  a  plant  and  give  you 
a  maximum  efficiency  in  production  of  wall  paper? — A.  Well,  it  is  always  assumed 
that  a  manufacturer  with  that  amount  of  capital  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  at  the  bank  in  case  he  needed  a  little  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  But  that  would  give  substantiallv  all  the  efficiencv  that  you 
could  ijet  from  double  that  capital? — A.  That  sum  would  be  necessary  for  a  fairly 
good-sized  plant  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  business. 

NUMBER  OF  PLANTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COMPANY — RIVAL   PLANTS   OPPOSED  THE  COMPANY'S 

DISSOLUTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  plants  were  there  in  vour  organization? — A. 
When  we  started  lic|uidation  we  had  17;  they  were  not  all  as  large  establishments  as 
the  ones  I  have  indicated. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  now?— A.  Well,  we  are  in  process  of  liquidation. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  persons  that  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  opposed  to  dissolu- 
tion were  not  the  members  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  but  their  rivals. — 
A.  That  is  right. 
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Q.  Did  they  feel  that  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  an  element  in  keep- 
ing prices  up  so  that  their  business  was  more  profitable  than  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise?— A.  The  National  Wall  Paper  Company  establislished  a  price  and  f^ve  these 
parties  an  opnortunity  of  bidding  under  us.  Our  price  was  a  known  quantity,  and 
there  was  nothing  elastic  about  it,  but  our  competitors  could  shoot  a  little  unaer  us, 
make  one  price  one  place  and  another  price  another  place.  As  our  prices  were  so 
well  known,  we  had  to  give  everybod}^  the  benefit  of  lowest  figures. 

Q.  From  the  fact  of  your  organization  being  so  large  was  it  practically  net'essary 
that  you  should  establish  a  uniK>rm  price? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  go  into  the  inde- 
pendents' territory  and  compete  individually? — A.  No;  we  could  not  have  done  it; 
it  was  not  a  practical  thing. 

INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP    V.    MANAGEMENT  BY    BMPLOYBBB — COMPARATIVE  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  SALARIES  PROPORTIONED  TO  OUTPUT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  true  that  in  your  industry  one  laige  plant  well  equipped, 
run  and  managed  by  its  owner,  can  make  more  money  than  a  laive  number  of 
plants  run  by  hired  help? — A.  As  I  understand  your  question,  I  would  say  that  fac- 
tories operated  by  individual  owners  will  be  more  profitable  than  those  factories 
could  be  if  they  were  looked  after  by  hired  labor. 

Q.  That  you  would  think  is  the  general  principle  of  business  in  the  world? — A. 
Most  decidedly  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  When  you  were  running  all  these  different  establishments  as 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  reports  from 
the  different  factories  as  to  the  details  of  the  work,  and  did  you  have  a  svstem  of 
comparative  bookkeeping,  so  that  you  could  check  one  up  against  the  other? — A. 
Yes;  we  had  our  comparative  figures  every  week,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  business 
done  and  the  expenses,  and  the  expenses  were  divided  under  the  numerous  headings 
we  thought  necessary. 

Q.  Were  the  superintendents  of  the  different  factories  paid  in  part  upon  the  efid- 
ciency  of  their  work,  or  were  they  paid  on  fixed  salaried — A.  It  would  not  have 
been  feasible  to  base  their  compensation  on  any  such  methods,  because  we  threw 
more  business  into  some  factories  than  we  did  into  others,  and  consequently  it  was 
no  fault  of  these  other  factories  that  they  did  not  have  quite  the  same  output. 

Q.  In  your  line  of  business,  then,  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  pay  by  fixed  sala- 
ries?—A.  Yes. 

ABOLITION   OP  TARIFF  ON   WALL   PAPER   WOULD   NOT   AFFECT  THE   PRICE. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  prices  were  fixed.  Is  there  a  protective 
tariff  on  wall  paper? — A.  There  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  tariff? — A.  It  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  importation  or  exportation  of  wall  paper? — A.  There  is 
very  little  paper  imported  or  exported. 

Q.  Do  vou  consider  the  tariff  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  price? — A.  Not 
at  all;  it  nas  very  little  bearing.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  it  would  not  have  much 
effect  on  the  importation  of  wall  paper. 

Q.  You  would  not  fear  competition  without  any  tariff? — A.  We  would  not  fear  it 
at  all. 

RAW  MATBRIAD9  ENTERING   INTO  WALL   PAPER — THE  INTERNA'HONAL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  raw  materials  that  enter  into  wall  paper? — 
A.  Mainly  paper;  of  course,  also  colors,  glues,  clavs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  buy  the  paper  that  you  decorate  in  making  wall 
paper,  or  do  you  manufacture  it? — A.  We  buy  the  raw  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  buy  it  from  the  International  Paper  Company?— 
A.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  matter  of  good  will  that  you  buy  from  them? — A. 
Why,  weare  compelled  to  buy  from  them. 

Q.  Then  the  International  Paper  Company  has  not  your  good  will? — A.  Not  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  this  wall  paper  manufactured  from  the  same  material 
as  news  print  paper — from  wood  pulp? — A.  Yes;  wood  pulp  and  sulphite — the  same 
method;  the  same  mills  that  make  the  news  print  paper  also  make  for  wall  paper. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  complaint  against  the  International  Paper  Company  on  the 
part  of  those  who  use  news  prmt  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  your  people 
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Intion  of  corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  they  are  hereby 
further  expressly  authorized  (without,  however,  intending  hereby  to  restrict  their 
{general  authority)  to  do  and  perform  each  and  all  of  the  following;  acts  and  things 
in  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise: 

{a)  They  shall  first  promptly  pay,  satisfy,  and  dischai^  in  full  all  the  debts,  Ha- 
bihties,  and  obligations  of  the  company,  of  whatsoever  kmd  and  nature,  except  the 
obligation  created  by  the  debenture  stock.  The  last-named  obligation  is  hereby 
deferred  to  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  for  services,  merchandu«e,  and 
money  loaned,  and  to  the  claims  upon  other  contracts  and  obligations. 

All  such  debts  and  claims  are  hereby  agreed  to  be  payable  prior  in  time  and  supe- 
rior in  rank,  class,  and  order  of  payment  to  the  claims  of  the  debenture  holders  upon 
said  debenture  stock. 

Subject,  however,  to  the  payment  in  full  of  such  debts  and  claims,  the  debenture 
stock  and  all  arrears  of  interest  thereon  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  property,  assets, 
effects,  and  ffood  will  of  the  company  prior  in  rank,  class,  and  order  of  payment  to 
the  claims  of  the  stockholders. 

(b)  To  act  by  the  vote  or  assent  of  a  majority  of  their  entire  number. 

(cj  To  accept  the  resignations  of  any  of  their  number  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  aris- 
ing m>m  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise^  from  among  the  then  registered 
security  holders  bv  the  votes  or  assents  of  a  majontv  of  those  remaining,  ^y  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall,  from  and  after  notification  of  such  appomt- 
ment  Dy  a  majority  of  the  remainm^  trustees,  become  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
trustee  on  dissolution  as  though  originally  named  herein. 

{d)  The  trustees  may  sell  or  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  real  and  personal 
properties,  plants,  machinery,  accounts,  good  will,  or  other  assets  of  the  company  at 
public  or  private  sale  upon  such  terms  as  to  credit,  security,  or  otherwise  as  tney 
shall  deem  advisable,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  execute  and  deliver,  in  the 
name  of  the  company  and  under  its  official  seal,  or  in  their  own  names  as  trustees, 
by  the  act  of  a  majority  of  their  number,  deeds  of  conveyances,  bills  of  sale,  and  all 
other  documents  and  assurances  that  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  or  proper 
to  vest  in  the  purchaser  of  all  or  anj;  part  of  the  property,  assets,  or  good' will  of  the 
company  a  good  and  indefeasible  title  to  such  property  and  assets.  The  trustees 
shall  jointly  and  collectively  be  at  all  times  kept  indemnified  from  and  out  of  the 
trust  estate  hereb}^  placed  in  their  hands  against  all  manner  of  claim,  demand,  cause 
of  action,  and  liability  by  reason  of  any  act  or  thing  done  or  omitted  by  them,  except 
that  each  of  the  trustees  shall  be  liable  to  the  security  holders  for  his  personal  fraud 
or  misconduct,  but  not  in  any  event  for  the  fraud  or  misconduct  nor  lor  any  of  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  his  co-trustees. 

Each  of  the  trustees  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and  encouraged  to  compete  for 
and  acquire  for  his  sole  benefit  such  part  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  plants, 
machinery,  and  other  parts  of  the  trust  estate  as  he  may  see  fit,  ui>on  such  terms  as  to 
credit,  security,  and  otherwise  as  he  may  be  able  to  induce  his  co-trustees  to  accept, 
it  being  contemplated  by  this  agreement  that  each  of  the  trustees  may  be  induced  to 
acquire  part  of  the  trust  property  from  the  others,  and  that  the  trustees  shall  deal 
with  one  another  with  respect  to  such  purchases  and  sales  of  the  trust  estate  not- 
withstanding their  personal  interests. 

This  reservation  of  the  right  of  each  of  the  trustees  to  make  such  purchases  is 
hereby  agreed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  estate  and  is  made  partly  to  secure 
purchasers  for  the  various  factories  owned  by  the  company,  and  partly  to  induce  the 
persons  who  are  now  directors  of  the  company  to  act  as  trustees  on  dissolution,  which 
they  have  refused  to  do  unless  this  right  is  clearly  reserved  to  them. 

{e)  To  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  that  the  company  or  the  security  holders 
might  or  could  do  with  respect  to  the  property  and  assets  of  the  company,  including, 
among  other  things  (but  without  intending  hereby  to  limit  or  restrict  the  broad,  gen- 
eral power  hereby  delected) ,  the  right  to  release,  surrender,  and  transfer  any  and 
all  agreements  and  obli^tions  own^  by  the  company,  to  assign,  sublet,  and  sur- 
render any  leases  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  to  execute  and  deliver  agreements  of 
release,  assignment,  surrender,  and  assurance. 

The  purchase  by  one  or  more  trustees  of  parts  of  the  trust  property  ftfr  his  or  their 
own  benefit  shall  not  in  any  event  be  regarded  as  fraudulent  in  law  or  as  an  act  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  purchasing,  and  the  above  pro- 
vision of  indemnity  Dy  the  security  holders  is  intended  to  cover  any  and  all  such  acts 
by  the  trustees. 

In  the  sale  of  factory  properties,  plants,  and  machinery  that  are  now  in  operation 
and  are  equipped  for  the  immediate  conduct  of  business,  the  trustees  shall  endeavor 
to  secure,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  sum  equal  to  the  appraised  and  inventoried  value 
thereof  as  shown  by  the  appraisals  and  inventories  that  are  about  to  be  taken,  and  to 
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sell  all  such  factory  propertiee,  plants,  machinery,  assets,  and  good  will  upon  a  IwsiB 
as  nearly  uniform  as  can  be  effected. 

In  all  cases  in  which  sales  are  not  made  for  cash  it  ia  expected  that  the  trustees 
will  exact  the  contract  oblieition  of  a  responsible  purchaser  or  purchasers,  secured 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  trustees.  The  latter  may  ac^cept  debenture  stock  as 
security  for  all  or  any  part  of  such  purchase  price  on  a  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  the  par 
value  of  such  debenture  stock — that  is  to  say,  the  debenture  stock,  when  taken  as 
such  collateral  at  75  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  debt  for 
which  it  is  offered  as  collateral.  Wherever  such  debenture  stock  is  given  as  collat- 
eral, the  obligation  or  obligations  of  the  purchaser  may  be  made  pavable  from  and 
out  of  the  liquidation  dividends  on  said  aebenture  stock  |  provided,  however,  that  if 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  obligation  the  dividends  upon  such  debenture 
stock  have  been  insufficient  to  pa^  the  debt,  the  purchaser  shall  thereupon  pav  the 
difference,  and  shall  become  entitled  to  the  return  of  the  debenture  stock.  It  and 
when  the  dividends  received  by  the  trustees  upon  such  debenture  stock  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  obligation  of  the  purchaser,  the  debenture  stock  shall  be  returned 
to  the  purchaser,  and  all  further  dividends  thereon  shall  belong  to  him. 

Wherever  securities  other  than  debenture  stock  are  given  as  collateral  to  the  obli- 
gation for  the  purchase  price,  the  obligation  shall  be  payable  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  execution. 

Third.  If  for  anv  reason  whatsoever  it  may  hereafter  become  necessary  or  proper 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  the  state  of  New  York  or  in  any  other  state  in  whicn  the  company  is  or  may 
become  possessed  of  property  or  assets,  should  be  administered  by  or  through  one  or 
more  receivers  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  in  any  such  state  upon  the  application 
of  the  companv  or  its  directors,  or  of  a  creditor,  security  holder  or  otherwise,  then 
and  in  any  sucn  event  the  trustees  are  authorized  and  directed,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
security  holders  who  shall  at  that  time  have  subscribed  this  agreement,  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  number  as  such  receiver  or  receivers,  or  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  administer  the  trust  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  holders;  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  any  such  receiver  or 
receivers,  the  trustees  shall  continue,  notwithstanding  such  appointment,  to  carry 
out  the  trusts  of  this  agreement  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  lawfully  executed.  To 
that  end  and  for  any  other  purpose  which  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
security  holders,  they  may  from  time  to  time,  on  behalf  of  the  security  holders,  inter- 
vene in  all  judicial  proceedings  and  make  such  applications  to  the  court  or  to  the 
receiver  or  receivers  as  thev  shall  deem  in  the  interest  of  the  trust  estate,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  petition  for  and  assent  to  the  sale  of  trust  property  upon  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  above  prescribed  or  upon  any  other  terms  as  to  credit,  security, 
or  otherwise  that  they  shall  deem  proper. 

In  all  such  proceedings,  and  in  all  matters  affectinff  the  trust  estate,  the  trustees 
may  at  all  times  intervene  and  act  for  the  security  holders. 

Fourth.  The  trustees  are  expressly  empowered  in  the  name  of  the  company  or  in 
their  own  names  as  trustees,  or  in  the  name  of  a  nominee  or  assignee,  or  collectively, 
as  trustees  on  dissolution. 

(a)  To  prosecute,  sue  for,  collect,  defend,  release,  settle,  compromise,  and  adjust 
all  claims  in  favor  of  and  against  the  trust  estate,  at  such  sums  and  upon  such  terms 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  do  in  any  such  capacity  any  act  or  thing  that  the 
company  or  the  directors  of  the  company,  or  trustees  on  dissolution  are  authorized 
to  or  could  do. 

(6)  To  lease  or  sublease  any  part  of  the  real  or  leasehold  property,  plants,  or 
machinery  included  in  the  trust  estate,  or  to  assign,  surrender,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  any  existing  leases  now  held  by  tne  company,  for  such  time  and  upon  such 
terms  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and,  either  with  or  without  an  option  from  the 
lessee  to  the  trustees  of  the  company,  to  purchase  the  properties  so  to  be  leased 
from  the  company  or  the  trustees  on  terms  that  may  be  prescribed  by  any  such 
lease. 

(c)  To  conduct  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  wall  paper 
or  merchandise  of  a  similar  character  at  all  or  any  of  the  factories  of  the  company 
pending  the  completion  of  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  to  do 
all  things  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  such  business;  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  liquidation  and  to  give  therefor  the  obligation  of  the  company  or  of  the 
trustees,  or  of  the  trust  property  or  estate,  and  to  secure  such  obligation  by  such  of 
the  assets  of  the  estate  as  shall  come  into  their  hands. 

Fifth.  The  trustees  sliall  be  at  all  times  separately  and  collectively  kept  indemni- 
fied out  of  the  trust  estate  in  priority  to  all  other  claims  against  such  obligations  and 
against  any  and  all  obligations  assumed  by  them  or  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
them. 
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Sixth.  The  rights  and  powers  hereby  granted  to  the  trustees  are  irrevocable. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  c-anrin^^  out  the  intent  hereof  the  security 
holders  will,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  or  whenever  thereunto 
requested  by  the  trustees,  surrender  the  securities  held  by  them  respectively,  so  that 
a  reference  to  this  agreement  may  be  endorsed  thereon,  and  will  further,  whenever 
thereunto  requested,  deposit  their  securities  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  designated 
by  the  trustees,  there  to  remain  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  in  the  judsment  of  the  trustees  become  necessary  or  proper 
that  the  legal  title  to  the  securities  held  b;^  any  of  the  security  holders  shall  be  reg- 
istered in  the  names  of  the  trustees  or  their  nominees,  the  security  holders  will  per- 
mit the  same  to  be  and  remain  so  registered;  provided,  however,  that  in  any  such 
event  the  nominee  or  nominees  of  the  trustees  m  whose  name  or  names  such  securi- 
ties  shall  be  placed  shall  forthwith  endorse  the  same  in  blank  and  shall  cause  said 
securities  to  be  deposited  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  in  the  city  of  New  York,  desig- 
nated by  the  trustees,  and  to  furnish  to  the  security  holders  the  trust  receipt  of  such 
bank  or  trust  company  for  the  securities  so  deposited. 

In  any  such  event  the  dividends  declared  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  trust  estate, 
o^n  such  securities,  shall  belong  to  the  security  holders  depositing  the  same,  notr 
withstanding  the  change  of  lesal  title. 

Seventh.  Notwithstanding  tne  powers  hereby  delegated  to  the  trustees,  the  com- 
pany shall  continue  in  existence  with  all  its  rights,  powers,  and  franchises  durine 
the  process  of  liquidation  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  satisfying,  and  dischaiging  all 
existing  debts  and  obligations,  collecting  ana  distributing  its  assets,  and  doing  all 
other  acts  required  in  oraer  to  adjust  ana  wind  up  its  business  and  affairs,  and  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments  affecting  its  business  and 
property  necessary  to  be  executed,  delivered,  or  accepted  on  its  Mhalf  by  the  trus- 
tees, shall  be  maae,  executed,  delivered,  or  accepted  m  its  corporate  name,  until  its 
business  and  affairs  are  fully  adjusted  and  wound  up. 

Eighth.  The  security  hbiderB  hereby  expressly  covenant  each  with  the  other  and 
with  all  the  others  that  in  the  event  of  and  only  from  and  after  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  this  agreement  by  all  persons  owning  and  holding  any  form  of  security 
of  the  company,  but  not  otherwise,  the  company  will  as  a  part  of  the  consideration 
of  this  agreement,  and  the  security  nolders  do  in  such  event,  hereby  release  all  cove- 
nants and  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon  vendors  to  the  company  against 
engaging  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  ana  selling  wall  paper  or  mercHandise  of 
like  character  at  any  place  whatsoever. 

Upon  the  happening  of  the  above  prescribed  event  the  directors  are  authorized, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  carry  this  agreement  into  effect  by  such  further  writings 
and  assurances  as  will  best  effectuate  the  intent  hereof. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  may  be  duplicated  and  all  copies  thereof,  although  separ 
rately  signed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  together  as  constituting  one  original  agree- 
ment 

In  witness  whereof  the  security  holders  have  respectively  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  and  opposite  their  signatures  the  par  value  of  debenture  stock  and  common 
stock  of  the  company  owned  by  them. 


Par  value. 

Signatures. 

Seal. 

Debenture 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

KAKNIKGS   AND   DBBENTURB  STOCK   OP  THB   NATIONAL   WALL  PAPKR  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  dividends  you  paid  the  last  year  l)efore 
your  dissolution  movement  was  inaugurated? — A.  We  never  paid  any  dividends  on 
the  stock  itself.  Our  payments  of  earnings  were  made  in  the  shape  of  interest  on 
the  debenture  stock,  wnich,  as  I  said  before,  represented  the  tangible  assets  that  had 
been  purchased  from  these  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Were  the  debenture  stocks  shares  of  stock  or  debenture 
bondfil? — A.  No.  it  was  debenture  stock;  it  was  not  a  bond.  It  was  a  form  of  indebt- 
edness that  ranked  pari  passu  with  any  other  indebtedness  of  the  company. 

Q.  No  priority  given  to  it  because  it  covered  tangible  assets? — A.  No  priority  given 
to  it  at  all. 
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I»OSBlBILITY   OP   FUTURE   COMBINATIONS   IN    WALL   PAPER   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  on  your  diteolving  this  company,  are  not  promoters 
likely  to  go  to  work  and  get  options  from  all  the  paper  manufacturers  and  form 
another  and  lar^r  trust  than  this  one  that  is  being  dissolved? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable?— A.  I  only  know  that  there  is  a  constant  desire 
among  a  great  many  manu&u^turers  to  try  some  other  form  of  consolidation. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  is  what  will  be  done — another  form  of  consolidation 
with  perhaps  a  very  much  larger  capitalization? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  prob- 
able. I  do  not  think  that  any  manufacturer  that  had  his  8  years  of  experience  with 
the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  could  be  tempted  to  go  into  any  other  combina- 
tion. He  might  dispose  of  his  business  if  the  price  offerSi  him  was  big  enough,  but 
as  to  being  an  active  participant  in  another  corporation,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  pofisibly  draw  him  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  Was  there  substantial  harmonv  among  the  managers  during 
the  lifetime  of  this  National  Wall  Paper  Company?  Would  they  be  practically  all 
agreed  upon  this  general  principle  that  you  have  laid  down? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  variation  from  my  statements  in  regard  to  it.  There  was 
undoubtedly  substantial  harmony.  That'  does  not  mean  that  we  did  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all  in  our  board,  but  substantially  we  agreed  and  the  majority  supported 
the  management  right  through. 

proportion  of  the  output  cx)ntrolled  by  the  national  wall  paper  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  to  your  production,  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
National  Company's  output  compared  with  the  total  output  of  all  the  independ- 
ent?— A.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  because  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  our  competitors  were  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  control,  say,  half  the  business? — A.  Oh,  we  always  controlled  over  half 
the  business.     I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

unfair    DEALING   OF  CERTAIN    MANUFACTURERS    IN   THE   AMERICAN   WALL   PAPER   MANU- 
FACTURERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  you  maintained  high  prices  and  the  members 
of  your  own  combine  undersold? — A.  That  was  in  the  American  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Q.  Was  there  advantage  to  them  in  sacrificing  profits  to  get  customers? — A.  They 
did  not  sacrifice  any  profits  in  doing  that.  By  failing  to  return  those  sales  to  the' 
American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  they  were  not  charaed  any  expense 
in  regard  to  those  goods  at  all.  They  did  not  pool  the  profits  on  those  goods  with 
their  fellow-manumcturers;  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  made  in  selling  those 
goods,  but  they  may  not  have  given  away  all  the  profits  that  they  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  pool  with  their  associate  manufacturers.  In  that  way  it  was  a  benefit  to 
them. 

RELATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  DEALERS. 

Q.  When  the  American  Manufacturers'  Association  came  into  existence  in  1880  and 
continued  for  8  years,  you  said  that  ultimately  the  dealers  suffered  and  there  was  a 
revolt? — A.  No;  I  said  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  8  years  an  open  market  pre- 
vailed, and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  prices  were  very 
high.  The  American  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  prices  hacl  been  very  high.  The 
moment  they  broke,  prices  went  down  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  a  dealer  that  had  $5,000 
worth  of  gooils  in  his  store  found  that  they  were  worth  only  $2,500,  because  new 
goods  were  coming  along  that  would  make  them  of  that  reduced  value,  and  conse- 
quently he  suffer^  a  shrinka^  in  capital;  he  had  to  sell  those  goods  at  the  prices  of 
the  new  goods,  and  that  impaired  his  ability  to  meet  his  liabilities.  And  then  as 
each  year  came,  prices  kept  dropping  and  dropping,  causing  his  stock  to  be  of  still 
less  value  and  his  earnings  consequently  either  nothing  or  involving  an  actual  loss, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  prices  steady.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  him 
whether  they  remained  where  they  were  or  went  higher.  If  they  went  higher,  it 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  stock,  but  this  continual  dropping  and  dropping  and  drop- 
ping would  simply  have  compelled  him  to  go  out  of  busmess  eventually. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  thai  in  your  ousiness  the  jobber  or  even  the  retailer  must  bear  the 
Joss  that  comes  from  the  change  of  designs  and  patterns  and  styles  comparatively 
more  than  the  manufacturer? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  the  dealer's  and  job- 
ber's business  judgment.     He  knows  perfectly  well  the  conditions  of  the  business, 
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that  the  styles  <lo  chan^  from  vear  to  year,  and  if  he  buys  too  many  gooda  beyond 
hifl  requirements,  he  has  to  surfer  the  penalty  for  his  lack  of  judgment. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  vour  trade  your  change  of  patterns  and  styles  often 
drives  half  of  the  whole  stock  of  dealers  out  of  style  and  out  of  the  market,  and  forces 
them  to  a  sacrifice?— ^A.  That  could  not  |)06Hibly  happen  with  a  man  who  exercises 
proper  judgment  in  making  his  selections  and  in  the  amount  that  he  buys.  That  is 
something  Tor  which  the  manufacturer  can  never  be  held  accountable — another  man's 
judgment. 

Q.  Did  the  National  Company  make  all  styles  of  manufacture  in  all  their  plants? — 
A.  Yes. 

C^.  So  that  the  current  styles  that  were  made  liy  your  concern  would  be  taken  by 
all  the  dealers? — A.  Yes;  no  restrictions  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  dealer  make  cash  or  time  purt^hases? — A.  Mainly  on  long  terms  of 
credit.  His  terms  of  credit  are  from  4  to  8  months,  and  then  he  sometimes  takes  a 
year's  extension  liesides. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  for  a  dealer  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  in  anv  wsy  other  than  to 
sell  it  at  a  sacrifice?  Is  vour  stock  convertible  into  raw  material  again  for  manufac- 
ture?—A.  No. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  mixture  of  trolors? — A.  Yes. 

POSSIBILITY    FOR  COMPETITION   TO   ASSKBT    rTSELP    A(JA1N8T   CX)MBINATION8. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  jobbers,  dealers,  retailers,  and  paper  hangers  and 
others,  by  making  a  combination  against  you,  were  able  to  raise  up  competition, 
although  you  controlled  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  output — were  they  really 
able  to  break  you? — A.  They  were  able  to  render  our  business  unprofitable. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  your  trade  because  of  its  character,  or  would  it  be  true  of 
any  other  combination  of  like  kind? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  any  dif- 
ferent effect  in  any  other  line  of  business.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  our  huni- 
ness  that  would  make  it  work  that  way. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  force  of  com])etitioii  is  present  under  almost  any  com- 
bine?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  You  do  not  require  the  amount  of  capital  in  your  biiHiness 
that  would  l)e  required  in  a  great  manv  other  industries  to  start  opposition? — A.  On 
the  contrary,  while  I  said  that  $500,000  or  $600,000  would  \)e  necessary  for  a  well- 
established,  first-class  plant,  able  to  operate  on  its  own  capital,  a  man  can  start  in 
business  on  a  limited  scale  on  $10,000. 

Q.  You  could  not  start  a  laiye  steel  manufacturing  ])lant,  such  as  the  Carnegie's, 
on  that? — A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Opposition  could  not  be  made  in  the  same  way  to  the  steel  combine  as  to  the 
paper  combine;  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  capital  than  $500,000? — A.  Yes;  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  capital  and  it  would  probably  involve  some  other 
problems.  It  probably  would  involve  the  problem,  not  of  manufacturing  steel  alone, 
out  also  the  bnnging  of  that  steel  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  manufactured. 

Q.  So  in  that  regard  the  wall-paper  industry  would  not  represent  the  other  big 
industries? — ^A.  Oh,  ours  is  a  very  small  industry  compared  with  most  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States. 

DJ9GREE  TO    WHICH   CONSOUDATION    WAS   CARRIED    BY  THE    NATIONAL    WALL    I'APKR 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  yofu  made  your  consolidation  you  had  a  great 
many  traveling  men,  you  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  each  corporation  or  firm  that  went  into  the  company  have  control  of  its 
own  territory,  or  were  all  salesmen  under  the  control  of  a  general  committee  or  joint 
board? — A.  The  salesmen  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the  factories  with  which 
they  were  connected,  but  the  company  through  its  directors  exercised  a  supervision 
over  them  all,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  covering  of  territory  by  a  great  number 
of  individuals. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  of  infringement  of  territory  as  between  the  different 
manufacturers  who  had  come  into  your  combine? — A.  No;  there  should  not  have 
been  any  ground  for  it,  because  there  was  one  absolute  ownership,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly proper  for  the  directors  to  do  away  with  any  waste  of  money  by  sending  2 
men  over  exactly  the  same  ground. 

Q.  So  that  each  concern  held  its  own  territorpr  during  the  whole  time  of  the  com- 
bination?— A.  No;  that  is  not  strictly  correct  either.  They  held  it  as  the  directors 
felt  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  company;  the  directors  made  changes. 

Q.  Then  would  you  say  that  you  effected  no  economies  becaui?e  all  the  concerns 
ran  their  own  business  as  they  formerly  did? — A.  No;  in  fact  I  have  said  just  the 
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very  reverse.  These  salesmen  were  controlled  bv  the  particular  factories  that  they 
represented,  but  the  factories  in  turn  were  controlled  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Ck)mpany,  who  strove  to  have  certain  factories  make  certain  classes  of 
goods  so  that  they  would  not  enter  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Q.  The  question  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  The  parties  that  went  into  this  combina- 
tion ran  their  own  business  after  they  went  in? — A.  No;  the  directors  of  the  National 
Wall  Paper  Company  ran  the  business. 

Q.  Well,  the  parties  that  went  into  the  combine  maintained  their  own  ofBcere, 
their  own  foremen,  and  their  own  treasurers? — A.  No,  not  at  all.  The  parties  who 
operated  those  plants  were  simply  managers  appointed  each  year  by  the  directors  of 
the  company. 

Q.  And  the  original  owners  passed  out  of  control  entirely? — A.  In  some  cases  they 
were  the  managers;  in  some  they  were  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  They  were  mana^rs,  but  they  were  still  under  direction?— 
A.  They  were  still  under  absolute  direction  of  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 
They  did  not  make  a  single  purchase  of  materials.  The  materials  were  all  pur- 
chased by  the  head  office  of  the  company  through  its  purchasing  agents.  They  did 
not  enter  into  contracts  with  the  workingmen,  these  being  mme  from  the  office. 
As  to  the  salesmen,  while  the  maniu;ers  h£i  the  privilege  ofmaking  their  selections, 
the  appointment  was  not  confirmed  except  by  tne  directors  of  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Company. 

THE  COMBINATION    l.V   THE    INDUSTRY    HAS   PROVEN    BENEFICIAL  TO  THE   WORKMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  the  workmen  in  this 
industrv  secured  a  very  large  increase  in  their  wages  and  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  employment  from  9  to  12  months  in  the  year  because  of  this  combination  of  the 
industry? — A.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  economies  that  we  attempted  to  bring 
about.  In  other  words,  if  we  did  not  have  use  for  the  men  we  stopped  employing 
them,  whereas  under  the  individual  concerns  thev  might  have  run  them  along  for  a 
few  weeks  beyond  the  time  they  actually  required.  When  we  tried  to  bring  these 
economies  about,  we  simply  kept  the  men  for  the  actual  time  that  we  had  use  for 
them.  .  , 

Q.  That  was  a  beneficial  result  to  the  workmen  in  the  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  independents,  so-called,  followed  this  custom,  and 
increased  waces  and  lengthened  the  period  of  employment? — A.  The  demand  and 
competition  u>r  the  services  of  these  men  helped  to  enforce  the  demands  that  the 
workingmen  made  upon  us. 

Q.  Now,  what  will  be  the  probable  fate  of  the  workmen  when  you  dissolve  this 
corporation  and  go  back  to  the  individual  companies?  Will  you  go  back  to  the 
old  custom,  or  maintain  the  present  custom  in  re^rd  to  the  wases  and  period  of 
employment? — A.  Oh,  a  custom  that  is  once  established  is  very  aifficult  to  break 
down.'  The  probabilities  are  that  for  some  time  ahead  the  same  conditions  will  pre- 
vail. Ultimately,  if  the  open  market  continues,  I  assume  that  there  will  have  to  be 
modifications  in  either  the  period  of  employment  or  in  the  wages  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  At  present  the  factories  are  running  full  time? — A.  At  the 
present  time  most  of  the  factories  are  running  right  along  in  the  usual  way,  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  the  same  method  that  nas  been  prevailing. 

THE   PREPARATION  DESIRABLE  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  DESIGNER — CHIEF  SOURCE  OF   DESIGNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  A  great  deal  of  your  business  and  its  success  lies  in  the 
new  American  designs.  Now,  can  you  give  the  commission  some  information  about 
them?  Tell  us  whether  you  go  to  schools  of  design  for  patterns,  or  whether  you  hire 
those  people,  and  whether  they  are  men  or  women,  and  in  what  way  you  make  up 
your  designs  for  your  new  paper  and  this  new  work. — A.  The  schools  of  design  give 
us  a  very  small  result,  very  small  indeed,  and  every  manufacturer  is  dismayed  when- 
ever he  sees  one  of  those  people  come  to  show  him  designs.  The  designer  does  not 
spring  from  that  class  of  schools,  as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  the  ability  beforehand  and 
would  have  got  along  almost  without  the  schools.  The  desi^er — and  I  am  speaking 
now  about  the  better  class  of  designers — ^must  have  a  technichal  education  in  archi- 
tecture to  start  with,  and  he  first  of  all  should  know  the  class  of  decorations  to  be 
applied  to  different  methods  of  architecture,  and  then  if  he  has  a  good  course  in 
actual  decoration,  if  he  b^ns  as  a  decorator  and  as  a  fresco  painter^  then  he  begins 
to  shape  himself  for  a  ^ood  wall  paper  designer.  But  as  far  as  teachmg  ladies  design- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  all  rubbish.    They  will  never  make  anything  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  designs?  Do  your  own 
employees  make  them,  or  do  you  buy  them?— A.  The  better  class  of  factories  have 
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their  own  staff  of  designera,  but  they  alwayfl  buy  good  designs  wherever  they  v^n 
get  them.     But  a  great  niany  of  the  better  clam  of  patterns  come  from  Europe. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Farqurar.  )  So  that  von  will  say,  as  you  said  first  of  all,  that  the  gcxMl 
will  of  your  business  is  aesthetic? — A.  It  is  sesthetic. 

CONTROL  OK  OITPUT   BY   THE  COMBINATION — SAVING    IN   FRBIOHT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company  coulil  have  con- 
trolled 80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  country,  how  ^r  would  it  have  been 
able  to  fix  prices? — A.  Well,  it  could  have  placed  them  where  it  pleased  for  a  very 
brief  time  only;  the  natural  tendency  would  have  been  to  stimulate  competition  and 
reduce  prices. 

Q.  The  competition  would  nearly  all  have  followed? — A.  The  competition,  of 
coarse,  would  nave  followed  the  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  About  what  percentage  did  the  National  Company  control  in 
the  banning? — ^A.  That  has  always  been  a  question  in  our  own  minds. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  majority? — A.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  had  a  large  majority 
of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  it  run  as  high  as  75  per  cent? — A.  [  think  it  must  have,  because  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  its  existence  when  it  was  operating  with  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
Company  it  was  probably  doing  fully  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  the  element  of  freiffht  enter  mto  this  business  to  any  material  extent, 
8o  that  when  jour  National  Wall  Paper  Company  was  organized  you  saved  very 
much  by  elimmating  cross  freights  and  supplying  from  the  neareHt  factories? — A. 
That  applied  through  the  establishing  of  our  own  jobbing  branches.  We  were  enabled 
to  sena  goods  to  a  central  point  in  car  lots,  taking  advantage  of  the  water  rates  in  the 
summer  time,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  kept  down  our  freight  expenses 
quite  a  little.  If  we  had,  as  we  used  to  do,  shipped  the  goods  out  to  a  iobber  auring 
tne  year  at  less  than  carload  rates,  or  in  some  such  way  as  that,  it  would  have  made 
the  expense  of  the  freight  greater. 

NAMBS  AND   LOCATION  OF   PLANTS    FORMING   THB    NATIONAL   WALL   PAPER   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  might  perhaps  answer  the  general  question  as  to  the 
names  and  location  of  the  different  plants  tnat  entered  into  the  combination. — A.  The 
following  is  a  list: 

Manufacturing  branches  purchased  by  the  National  Wall  Paper  Company. 


Branch. 


Badger  Paper  Co 

H.  Bartholomae  dk  Ck> 

Frederick  Beck  dk  Co 

M.  H.  Blm  A  Sonii 

Boston  Wall  Paper  Co 

Carey  Bros 

Crenwell  A  Washburn 

Frankford  Wall  Paper  Co 

Henry  Qledhlll  &  Co 

Robert  Graves  Co 

Oraves  A  Streeter 

Howell  A  Bros 

F.E.  James  Co 

Janeway  A  Garpender 

Janeway  A  Co 

Kevstone  Wall  Paper  Co 

Leusmer,  Midlen  A  Hughes  Co.. 

John  J.  Lindsay  A  Co 

W.H.MairsACo 

Manhattan  Wall  Paper  Co 

Nevius  A  Havlland 

W.N.  Peak 

Thomas  Strahan  A  Co 

Warren,  Fuller  &  Co 

Wilson  A  Fenimore  Co 

A.  A.  Yerkes  Manufacturing  Co . 
Roberts.  HobbedkCo 


City. 


Kaukauna 

New  York  City . . 

do 

Bufbilo 

Boston 

Philadelphia.... 

....do..; 

Frankford 

New  York  City  . . 

Brooklyn 

do 

Philadelphia.... 
New  York  City . . 
New  Brunswick . 

do 

Philadelphia.... 
New  York  City . . 

Brooklyn 

do 

New  York  City  . . 

Brooklyn 

do 

Chelsea 

New  York  City . . 

Bristol 

York 

New  York  City.. 


State. 


Wisconsin. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MassaohnsettK. 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
New  York. 


Jabbing  branches  purchased  by  the  National  Wall  Paper  (hmpany. 

lATtx  Wall  Paoer  Co 

Chicago Illinois. 

8  A  Maxwell  A  Co 

do Do. 
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TRUSrrS  WHBN  OPPRBB8IVB   DBSTROY   THBMBELVBS  BY   ABOUBING   OOBCPETITION. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  to  add  of  ^rour  own  motion  that  would 
be  of  U8e  to  the  commission  or  of  interest  to  the  public  in  regard  to  this  industry?— 
A.  Why,  simply  this,  perhaps,  that  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  public  need  ever  fear 
the  effects  of^  trusts.  When  they  become  oppressive,  or  when  they  attempt  to 
become  oppressive  by  advancing  prices,  they  immediately  arouse  competition,  which 
solves  the  problem  for  itself. 

Q.  That  18  proved  in  your  own  experience? — A.  That  is  proved  in  our  experience, 
although  we  were  not  in  any  sense  a  trust,  and  by  a  good  man^  other  concerns  that 
have  perhaps  not  been  as  fortunate  in  bein^  able  to  get  out  of  their  troubles  as  we  have. 

Q.  Is  there  not  danger  of  a  trust  growing  so  large  that  it  can  follow  an  indepen- 
dent producer  into  a  ^iven  market,  undersell  him  in  that  market,  recoup  from  the 
whole  public,  and  dnve  him  into  other  business? — A.  Yes,  if  any  company  can 
absolutely  control  an  article,  it  can  do  that,  as  you  say.  It  can  drive  a  man  out  of 
business  wherever  he  attempts  to  start  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  that  80  per  cent  would  control  the  market? — A.  But  would  con- 
trol it  for  the  time  being  only,  because  competition  would  immediately  follow.  I  can 
conceive  that  so  absolute  a  control  of  an  article  can  be  obtained  that  the  control  can 
be  made  permanent;  but  even  then  it  might  not  be  anything  very  oppressive, 
because  if  the  parties  handled  it  rightly  they  would  not  try  to  squeeze  too  much  out 
of  the  public. 

Q.  Are  monopolies  generally  disposed  to  do  that,  to  deal  fairly  with  the  people? 
Has  that  been  the  history  of  them? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question;  I 
would  not  want  to  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  hypothetical  question.  If  a  com- 
bination has  control  of  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  you  see  people  who  are 
independent  in  the  same  business  making  millions  in  the  same  year,  vou  would 
think  there  was  no  danger  from  a  combination  of  that  kind  then,  woula  you? — ^A. 
That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  they  not  be  able  to  follow  the  prices  of  the 
big  combination? — A.  Yes;  they  would  let  the  combination  fix  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  that  case  the  public  would  suffer  the  same  as  if  the 
price  were  fixed  by  only  one  concern? — A.  Yes;  certainl)r,  but  in  no  different  manner 
than  in  any  industry  in  which  there  is  the  most  extensive  competition.  Prices  on 
staple  articles  acquire  an  established  value. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  HUOH  CAMPBELL, 

J*reMdetit  United  States  Tobacco  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillipe  presiding.  Mr.  Hugh  C/ampbell 
wari  introduced,  and,  Xmne  duly  ewom,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  busineas? — A.  Hugh 
Campbell,  president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Q.  When  was  your  company  formed? — A.  In  1899. 

Q.  Had  you  lieen  in  the  tobacco  business  before  the  company  was  formed? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  other  companies? — A.  I  was  vice-president  of  the  J.  Wright 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  with  your  present  company? — A.  Since 
its  organization.  Before  going  into  the  J.  Wright  Company  I  was  in  the  leaf-tobacco 
business  and  am  still  in  it. 

Q.  Was  the  J.  Wright  Companv  sold  out  to  the  United  States  Company,  or  what 
became  of  it? — ^A.  It  was  sold  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

NATURE   OF  THE   LEAP-TOBACCO   BU8INB88. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  briefly  what  the  nature  of  the  leaf  business  is? — A.  Buying 
tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floors  from  planters  and  rehandling  it;  putting  it  up  suitr 
able  for  manufacturers. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  the  leaf  business  as  regards  buying  from 
the  planters?— A.  In  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  the  tobacco  is  sold  mostly 
on  tne  warehouse  floor  at  auction. 

Q.  The  planters  themselves  bring  it  to  the  warehouse  and  sell  it? — A.  As  a  rule 
the  planter  drives  in  with  the  tobacco  on  his  wagon,  delivers  it  to  the  warehouse;  it 
is  put  out  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  is  sold  to  the  nighest  bidder  for  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  an  inspection  and  sorting  of  the  different  graded — A.  The  planter 
grades  it  as  closely  as  he  can.  Some  planters  grade  it  better  than  others.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  sold. 

CHARACTER  OF   BUSINESS  CONTROLLED   BY   THE   UNITED   STATES  TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

Q.  This  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  of  which  you  are  president,  is  engaged 
in  what  line  of  tobacco  business? — A.  The 'manufacture  of  plug  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  or  sell  any  tobaccos  aside  from  smoking  plug?— A.  We 
manufacture  all  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing  plug,  cut  plug,  and  granulated 
tobacco. 

Q.  Besides  the  plug  tobacco? — A.  Some  people  chew  cut  plug.  The  majority  of  it 
is  plus  and  cut  plug  and  granulated  tobacco. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly?— A.  Largely  in  the  New  £ngland 
states. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  also  through  the  central  and  western  states? — A.  We  sell  through- 
out the  United  States  wherever  we  can  and  wherever  we  are  allowed  to  do  business. 

Q.  But  mostly  in  New  England?— A.  We  have  done  most  of  our  business  in  New 
England. 

Q.  Do  you  export  at  all? — A.  A  little.     Not  largely. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Different  points. 
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REOTRICTIONS   PLACED    VPOS  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE    BY    THE  CX)NTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANY.* 

Q.  You  spoke  of  doine  business  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  United  States 
so  far  as  you  are  allowed.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  so  far  as  you  are  allowed?"— A. 
I  mean  that  a  year  ago  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  manufacturing,  owning, 
and  controlling  the  brands  of  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  New 
England,  went  to  the  jobbers,  through  whom  only  it  is  possible  to  do  a  profitable 
and  living  business,  and  made  this  proposition:  **  Hereafter  we  will  give  you  an  extra 
discount  of  3  per  cent,  provided  you  do  not  handle  the  brands  of  certain  other  com- 
panies— ^new  companies  just  startins,  one  of  which  Ls  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany." At  the  same  time  the  jobbers  were  getting  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  tobacco 
sold  to  the  retailers.  So  that  proposition  gave  to  the  jobber  2  cents  a  pound  plus  3 
per  cent.  That  made  quite  a  difference  to  us  and  to  other  independent  companies — 
made  it  i)ractically  impossible  to  do  bui?ine«s  in  New  England.  There  are  many 
small  retailers  who  can  only  buy  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  manufacturer  can 
not  deliver  to  the  small  retailers.  For  instance,  a  newspaper  stand  carries  a  few 
brands  of  tobacco,  and,  since  the  manufacturer  (ran  not  deliver  to  him,  he  must 
employ  the  jobber.  There  are  several  different  brands  of  different  manufacturers 
which  the  retailer  can  buy  from  the  jobber,  but,  if  he  were  to  purchase  directly  from 
the  manufacturer,  he  would  probably  want  only  one  of  the  manufacturer's  brands, 
and  the  cost  of  delivery  would  be  too  much.  So  by  this  a^^^tion  thev  shut  off  the 
channels  through  which  the  manufacturer  reached  the  retailer,  and  through  the 
retailer  the  consumer. 

Q.  They  offered  this  extra  3  per  cent  discount  provided  the  jobbers  would  handle  no 
brands  but  their  own? — A.  At  that  time  the  restriction  did  not  go  so  far,  but  simplv 
prohibited  their  handling  the  brands  manufactured  by  four  new  companies,  of  which 
ours  was  one.  Later,  on  the  Ist  of  January  this  year,  that  proposition  was  changed. 
They  found  that  some  jobbers  were  willing  to  do  business  for  the  2  cents  per  pound 
and  lose  the  3  per  cent.  A  jobber  might  be  able  to  make  a  living,  do  business,  and 
cover  his  expenses  at  a  profit  of  2  cents  a  pound.  Some  few  did  continue  to  sell  out- 
side ^oods.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  or  about  that  time,  the  proposition  was  changed, 
and  instead  of  giving  2  cents  a  pound  the  manufacturers  gave  1  cent  a  pound,  and  if 
the  jobbers  refused  to  handle  independent  goods  they  got  5 J  per  cent  extra  discount. 
No  jobber  can  do  business  on  1  cent  a  ix)und. 

Between  May,  1900,  and  this  time  here  and  there  throughout  New  England,  a  few 
jobbers  have  been  cut  off  from  getting  the  trust's  brands  altogether  by  reason  of  their 
mdependen(%.  The  trust  refused  to  sell  them  goods,  not  because  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  credit  at  all,  but  simply  and  only  because  they  persisted  in  handling  inde- 
pendent goods.  That  has  had  a  deterring  effect  on  others,  of  course.  They  have 
oeen  held  up  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  be  incline<l  to  go  and  do  likewise;  and 
to-day,  and  for  the  last  12  months,  there  has  been  a  "reign  of  terror"  in  New  Eng- 
land.' Dealers  are  afraid  to  sell,  as  they  would  like  to  do,  goods  that  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for. 

Q.  Were  tliese  contracts  with  the  jobbers  written  contrac^ts?— A.  No;  not  a  scratch 
of  the  pen. 

Q.  The  contract  is  made  orally? — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  contract;  it  was  a  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  It  is  a  proposition  that  nevertheless  has  been  accepted  and  has  been  acted 
upon? — A.  It  has  been  acted  upon,  imquestionably. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  proposition  being  accepted  and  acted  upon,  I  suppose 
you  mean  from  both  sides;  that  is  to  say,  some  jobbers  have  taken  the  brands  of  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  refused  to  handle  the  brands  of  these  independ- 
ent companies,  and  they  have  received  the  discount  of  5}  per  cent  besides  the  1  cent 
a  poimd? — A.  Yes.  My  first  information  on  this  point  was  ^ined  in  April  of  last 
jjear.  I  was  in  Boston,  and  while  calling  upon  a  large  jobbing  concern  one  of  the 
firm  said  to  me:  **  We  are  doing  very  well  with  your  goods.  We  are  glad  to  handle 
them.  They  are  good  goods."  At  that  time  they  were  ordering  r^ularly  from  us. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Air.  Kin^bury,  treasurer  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
appearea  in  Boston,  and  within  48  hours  of  his  appearance  there  our  goods  were 
thrown  out  by  that  concern,  and  they  refused  to  handle  them  any  more.  Very 
soon  through  other  sources  we  learned  of  this  general  proposition  niade  to  all  job- 
bers of  2  cents  a  pound  and  3  per  cent  discount.  We  do  not  know  for  a  fact  that 
that  firm  refused  to  handle  our  goods  by  reason  of  that  proposition,  but  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  do  know  they  had  that  proposition? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do  know 
that.     I  will  not  say  that  because  they  would,  of  course,  refuse  to  give  any  informa- 
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tion  as  to  that.  But  on  a  Fri<lay  in  April^  1900,  they  were  well  pleased  with  our 
goods,  and  sellin^ir  them  freely.  The  following  Tuesday  Mr.  Kingsbury  appeared  in 
Boston,  and  on  Thursday  of  that  week  they  refuse<l  to  sell  our  goods,  and  other  job- 
bers all  through  New  England  had  received  this  proposition. 

Q.  This  proposition  applies,  then,  ai«  you  understand  it,  solely  to  plug  tobacco? — 
A.  Pli^  and  cut  pli^- 

Q.  You  said  this  first  pronosition  of  2  cents  a  pound  and  3  per  cent  discount  was 
offered  provided  the  jobbBr  did  not  deal  in  the  goods  of  4  independent  companies,  of 
which  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  was  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  three? — A.  The  W  etmore  Tobacco  Company  of  St.  Louis;  Finzer 
Brothers  of  Louisville;  and  the  Manufacturers'  Tobacco  Companv,  also  of  Louisville. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  those  three  companies  still  independent?— A.  They  ar*». 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  After  this  last  proposition  was  made,  of  1  cent  instead  of  2 
per  pound,  and  5 J  per  cent  instead  of  3  per  cent  discount,  was  the  limitation  made 
also  upon  the  goods  of  these  four  companies? — A.  No;  it  was  changed  a  little.  The 
limitation  was  that  they  should  handle  no  ginxls  manufactured  by  a  new  company 
and  no  new  brands  manufactured  by  any  companv. 

Q.  What  was  meant  by  a  new  companv? — A.  A  i^ompauy  that  haui  startecl  since 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Com|)any  started. 

VALUE  OF  RBPUTATION    FOMSEHSED    BY    I»01»l'LAR    BRANDS   OF  TOBACtX). 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fai*t  that  these  contracts  were  ma<le  with  reference  to 
brands.  Are  the  brands  themselves  in  the  tol>acco  business  of  large  value?  Does 
the*  brand  get  an  establit<he<l  reputation  and  help  the  sale  materially? — A.  It  does, 
unquestionably.  When  a  brand  becomes  known  and  the  consumer  becomes  at*- 
quainted  with  it,  he  calls  upon  his  dealer  for  it,  and  the  dealer  is  very  anxious  to 
get  it  The  better  the  consumer  knows  the  brand  if  he  likes  it  the  more  he  wants  it, 
and  the  more  valuable  it  becomes,  because  the  more  readily  it  is  sold. 

Q.  So  you  consider  the  brand  itself  a  valuable  asset? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  What  are^our  leading  brands? — A.  Central  Union  Plug  and  Cut  Plug,  U.  S., 
Pride  of  the  Elast,  W^orker;  but  Central  Union  Cut  Plug  is  the  brand  which  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  and  its  agents  have  been  fighting  most  bitterly  in 
New  England. 

Q.  When  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
buys  out  small  firms,  they  regularly  buy  the  brands,  I  suppose? — A.  I  understand  so. 

RESTRICTIONS   ON    Fl'TURE    Bl'SINESS  OF    PERSONS  KELLING    OUT   TO   COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Do  they  make  any  further  contract  prohibiting  the  person  who  is  selling  out 
from  going  into  the  same  line  of  business  again? — A.  Yes;  i  believe  so  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  true  in  your  own  case? — ^A.  It  was  not.  I  was  a  minority  stockholder 
and  was  sold  out,  and  I  was  simply  asked  not  to  go  into  business  for  some  years. 
I  declined  to  agree  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  the  usual  custom,  then,  for  a  contract  to  be  made  with  the  per- 
son selling  out  that  he  shall  not  go  into  business  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  1  believe 
so.  I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  thing  to  do;  I  have  understood  that  that  was  the 
rule,  and  that  most  men  have  been  under  obligation  not  to  go  into  business  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  they  place<l  under  a  salary  for  not  going  into  business, 
or  is  an  extra  consideration  given  in  buying  their  plant? — A.  A  consideration  was 
given  in  buying  the  plant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  dontinental  Tolmcco  Company  a 
good  many  of  me  men  who  sold  out  were  given  high  offices  for  a  time.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  gradually  they  disappeared  and  ceased  to  be  active  officers  of  the 
Continental. 

EFFECT   OF  CONSOLIDATIONS    UPON   THE    PRICE   OF    RAW    MATERIAL  AND   OF  THE   FINISHED 

PRODrtT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  on  the  prices  of  these  brands  of  w^hich 
you  are  speaking  other  than  brands  of  plug  tobacco  in  general? — A.  Well,  so  far  as 
the  consumer  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  difference. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  is  concerned,  what  effect  did  it  have? — 
A.  The  formation  of  the  American  Tobac(^o  Company  has  had  much  more  effect  on 
the  price  of  leaf  grown  in  Virginia  and  in  North  and  South  Carolina  than  has  had 
the  Continental.  The  Continental  doen  not  use  much  of  this  bright  tobacco  grown 
in  those  States,  whereas  the  American  Tobacco  Company  does  use  large  quantities 
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of  it,  and  probably  buys  not  less  than  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  that  is  grown.  The 
formation  of  the  American  Tobacco  Companv  compelled  the  fiumers  of  Y iiiginia  and 
Carolina  to  be  content  with  greatly  reduced  prices,  especially  upon  cutters,  a  grade 
of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  for  which  grade  the  farmer  does 
not  now  realize  more  than  half  the  price  received  when  the  several  companies  compos- 
ing the  American  Tobacco  Company  were  competing  with  each  other  on  the  warehouse 
floors  through  their  buyers  or  leai  dealers  for  tnis  grade  of  tobacco.  Almost  the 
only  competition  that  there  is  now  (and  it  can  hardly  be  counted  as  comp^etition)  is 
from  exporters,  who,  as  they  buy  a  different  grade  of* tobacco,  their  effect  is  not  felt 
Numerous  leaf  dealers  have  oeen  driven  out  of  business  both  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  as  the  manufacturing  companies  for  whom  they  bought  or  to  whom  they 
sold  have  now  gone  into  the  trust.  Now,  as  to  the  Continental,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tobacco  it  uses  is  hurley  tobacco  and  is  grown  in  Kentucky  and  your  Kentucky 
witnesses  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  the  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
tinental on  the  Kentucky  growers  of  tobacco. 

PRICES   PAID   BY   DEALEB8   FOR  BURLEY   TOBACCO. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  however,  are  buying  that  same  tobacco,  are  you? — A.  We  buy 
that  tobacco  and  manufacture  it 

Q.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  in  tobacco  of  that  kind  for  the  last  few 
years? — A.  There  have  been  verjr  large  purchases  of  low  grades  by  reason  of  short 
crops.  The  low  grades  have  continu^  at  good  prices.  The  price  of  the  finer  grades 
has  been  very  much  reduced. 

Q.  As  a  manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  have  you  yourself  been  able  to  benefit  by 
the  fact  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  nas  been  in  a  position  to  lower  some- 
what the  price  to  the  dealers  in  these  better  nrades? — A.  We  have  proportionately 
just  as  far  as  they  have.  One  thing  neither  tne  Continental  Tobacco  Company  nor 
any  other  company  can  do,  and  that  is  control  the  price  of  the  raw  material  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  benefit;  at  least  they  have  not  yet  devised  a  scheme  bv  which 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so,  nor  can  they  so  long  as  the  present  ^'stem  of  selling 
tobacco  at  auction  continues.  The  less  competition  at  an  auction  sale  the  less  the 
price  obtained  is  bound  to  be,  and  each  buyer  will  benefit  proportionately  to  the 
extent  of  his  purchases.  Buying  so  much  tobacco  as  they  do,  they,  of  course,  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  price,  but  they  can  not  buy  any  cheaper  than  the  independent 
companies  do. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  OUTPUT   PURCHASED   BY   DIFFERENT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  entire  output  of  the  qualities  that  they  use  for  their 
business  do  they  buy? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  taking,  in  your  judgment,  60  to 
60  Der  cent  of  the  Viiginia  and  Carolines  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  estimate  so  definitely  the  proportion  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  takes? — A.  No;  I  am  not  clear  enough  on  that    That  is  a  matter  that  is^ 
very  much  disputed.    A  great  many  authorities  differ  on  it,  and  I  am  not  prepared* 
to  give  an  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  of  these  grades 
that  is  used  in  the  country  by  all  of  the  manufacturers? — A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  much  does  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company  use  in  the  course 
of  a  year? — A.  Well,  we  use,  both  North  and  South,  a  great  many  different  grades; 
we  use  both  western  and  eastern  tobaccos.  As  I  say,  our  company  is  only  a  young 
concern,  trying  to  do  a  little  business,  and  I  would  rather  not  state  here  puDlicly  just 
what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  I  did  not  care  for  a  detailed  answer,  of  course.  If  you  could  give  an  estimate 
as  to  the  possible  percentage  of  the  entire  amount,  that  would  be  dennite  enough.— 
A.  I  could  not  do  that;  tobacco  varies  so  much. 

EFFECT   OF  THE   INTERNAL-REVENUE  TAX. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  briefly  with  reference  to  the  Internal- 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  and  as  to  the  effects  of  the  change  of  the  tax. — A.  Well,  the 
change  that  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July  will  help  the  manufacturers  and  the 
dealers,  that  is  all.  It  is  not  going  to  reach  the  consumer;  I  do  not  think  it  will 
help  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  the  tax  is  now,  and  what  it  will  be  when  the 
new  law  goen  into  effect?— A.  It  is  12  cents  a  pound  now,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July 
it  is  to  be  reduced  20  per  cent 
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Q.  When  whh  the  tax  \y\it  at  12  i-entA  a  ikjuiuI? — A.  When  tlie  S[>aniHh  war 
started. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  inoreafle  in  the  tax  at  that  time  upon  the  price  to  the 
consumere? — A .  It  ad vanctni  t  he  price.  For  inHtance,  formerly  a  conBumer  cot  2  ounce8 
of  tobao^o  for  5  centfl.  After  the  tax  wan  chan^red  the  <*oni4umer  got  If  ounces  for 
5  cents,  and  I  believe  that  after  the  tax  chanj^es  in  July  he  will  continue  to  get  1} 
ounces  for  5  cents,  and  only  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  added  war  tax  did  that  make  the  consumer  bear? 
You  said  he  had  formerly  been  getting  2  ounces  of  tobacco  for  6  cents,  and  after- 
wards 1}.  Did  that  put  practically  all  the  burden  of  the  tax  upon  him? — A.  No;  not 
entirely;  on  some  brandH  he  did  pety  the  entire  additional  tax;  on  others  he  did  not 
Borne  manufacturers  under  the  old  tax  made  2, 4,  and  8  ounce  packages,  while  under 
the  new  tax  they  have  been  1  J,  2^,  and  3i  ounces. 

Q.  On  the  other  gradeM  you  think  that  the  manufacturer  must  Xyear  a  part  of  the 
bunien  at  any  rate? — A.  In  some  (^ases;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  affect  the  dealer,  do  you  think,  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should. 

Q.  You  think  now  that  this  reduction  in  the  tax  that  is  to  come  shortly  will  go 
practically  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer?— A.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

Q.  Manufacturers  and  dealers? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company,  I  understand,  has  announced  that  they  will  reduce  their  pri(ie  1  cent  a 
pound  Julv  1.  They  get  a  reduction  in  tax  of  2.4  cents  per  pound,  so  that  1  cent  a 
pound  will  be  for  the  Ix^nefit  of  the  dealer.  The  reduction  in  tax  is  going  to  be  divided 
Detween  the  manufa<'turer  and  dealer,  and  will  not  reach  the  consumer. 

ECONOMIES   EFFECTED   BY    INDUflTRIAL  OOMBINATON. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  organization  of  a  large  combination,  such  as  that  of  the 
Continental  Company,  do  you  think  that  they  have  any  advanta^  in  the  matter  of 
saving  of  labor  or  saving' of  freights,  or  other  a<^l vantages  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  would  make  such  combinations  advisable? — A.  They  may  nave 
some  advantages  in  freights;  they  are  not  supposed  to,  however,  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  enforce<i.  They  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  thinj?s  cheaper,  but  as 
regards  the  raw  material — leaf  tobacco,  which  is,  of  course,  the  principal  ingredient 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco — ^they  must  make  their  purchases  at  auction 
on  the  warehouse  floor  just  the  same  as  any  small  manufacturer;  in  that  they  have 
no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  very  expensive  offices  and  officers, 
and  I  think  that  any  little  advanta^  they  may  have  in  the  price  of  some  materials, 
such  as  foil,  printing,  and  so  on,  will  be  far  more  than  offset  by  reason  of  the  expen- 
sive way  in  which  they  do  business  and  advertise. 

ECONOMY    IN    ADVERTISING. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  that  comes  from  the  consolidation  in 
advertising?  If,  for  example,  they  buy  up,  let  us  say,  thirty  or  forty  different 
brands  and  concentrate  their  strength  largely  upon  a  comparatively  few,  does  that 
give  them  any  advant^^^  in  advertising? — A.  They  are  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  advertising.  I  notice  that  the  brands  of  some  few  companies  that  went  into 
the  Continental  are  being  advertised  much  more  extensively  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  am  not  asking  for  definite  information  in  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  rather  as  to  your  views  on  the  subject.  Would  you  judge  that  by  concen- 
trating the  advertising  in  that  way  on  two  or  three  brands,  and  stopping  the  advertising 
largely  on  others,  perhaps  dropping  some  brands  entirety,  thei  e  would  be  any  eco- 
nomic gain  to  the  (X)mbmation? — A.  There  would  be,  but  could  they  afford  to  drop 
the  brands  they  bought  and  paid  for?  They  have  not  done  so,  except  some  unim- 
portant brands;  they  have  not  dropped  brands  advertised  previously  tnat  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  if  20  independent  companies  who  have  been 
competitively  advertising  one  agains^  the  other  should  come  together  and  con- 
centrate that  advertising  a  great  saving  would  be  effected. — A.  Theoretically  that  is 
right. 

Q.  Practically? — A.  Practically  that  has  not  been  the  result,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  not  a  practical  saving? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  facts  were 
known  the  advertising  even  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  the  last  year, 
would  be  shown  to  be  fully  up  to  that  of  the  constituent  companies.  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  is  what  I  should  think.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  that  some  brands  of  some 
companies  have  been  advertised  more  extensively  than  ever  before. 
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THK  EPPBCTT  OF  COMBINATIONH  ri'ON   KXPENSBH  OF  TBANRPOBTATION. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  freight  saving,  there  is  another  view  beades  the  one 
which  you  mention.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  when  a  company  was 
organized  that  took  in  several  constituent  companies  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  large  sums  could  be  saved  by  the  company's  shipping  from  the  plant  situated 
nearest  to  the  person  giving  orders  and  thus  avoiciing  cross  freights? — A.  That  could 
not  very  well  be  done  in  the  tobacco  busine^H.  A  certain  brand  is  made  in  a  certain 
district,  and  they  do  not  make  the  same  brands  in  four  or  five  of  their  factories. 
They  make  all  of  one  brand  in  one  factorv  as  far  as  I  have  ever  known.    They  have 

Elants  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  and  in  ftichmond,  and  they  do  not  make  the  same 
rand  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Richmond,  so  that  the  Ric^hniond  brand  if  it  were  ordered 
in  San  Francisco  would  have  to  be  manufactured  and  go  from  Richmond,  and  if  the 
St.  Louis  brand  were  ordered  in  Boston  it  would  have  to  be  manufactured  out  there 
and  shipped  to  Boston;  so  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  save  freights  on  it. 

ECONOMY    BY   BKDUCTION    OF  THE  NL^MBER  OF  TRAVELIN(;   HALB8MEN. 

Q.  Is  tobacco  sold  either  by  the  independent  (x>mpanies  or  by  the  Continental 
Company  largely  through  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  that  the  consolidation  of  several  independent  companies 
into  one  would  enable  them  to  make  a  saving  by  lessening  the  number  of  traveling 
salesmen  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business? — A.  It  would  unquestionably  do  so, 
especisdly  if  there  were  no  independent  companies,  but  with  independent  coni- 
panies  springing  up  and  having  to  be  fought  they  are  required  to  keep  salesmen  in 
the  field.     Still  some  saving  can  undoubtedly  be  made  in  that  way. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  THE    IN'DIVIDl'AL    PLANTS   OF   THE   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  these  plants  that  have  become  part  of  this  combina- 
tion run  by  owners  or  stockholders  or  by  employees? — A.  By  employees;  those 
einployees  of  course  may  be  stockholders  in  a  small  way,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  18  it  your  judgment  that  a  plant  of  any  account  can  be  run  as  economically  by 
employees  as  by  owners? — ^A.  Certainly  not;  every  man  is  going  to  look  closer  after 
his  own  shilling. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  there  would  Ix^  a  Icxhp  to  this  combination  in  that  regard? — 
A.  I  shoula  certainly  think  so. 

THE   CONTINENTAL   TOBACCO    COMPANY    LIMITS   THE   PRICE   OF  TOBACCY).* 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  spoken  of  selling  your  goods  largely  through  jobbersr 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  factor 
system  in  selling  tobacco? — A.  There  is  no  factor  system  in  vogue  now  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany to  insist  upon  a  certain  fixed  price  to  consumers  and  upon  a  certain  fixed 
price  to  retailers,  and  to  permit  the  jobbers  to  get  their  profits  tnrough  discount  on 
goods  sold? — A.  Before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  a  few  weeksago, 
a  Mr.  Bushnell,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Groceries'  Association  of  New  England, 
appeared  and  said  that  in  April,  1900,  he  went  to  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
and  asked  them  to  put  a  limited  price  on  itfl  brands;  by  a  limited  price  was  meant 
that  they  should  fix  a  price  at  wnich  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  retailers  by  the 
jobbers.  He  went  on  to  say  that  they  said:  **  Well,  what  will  you  do  for  us  if  we 
do  that  for  you,  we  are  ready;"  and  then  the  Continental  and  Mr.  Bushnell,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  got  up  this  scheme  that  I  have  already  spoken  of,  giving  2 
cents  a  pound  to  the  jobbers  and  3  per  cent  discount  to  those  who  w'ould  refuse  to  handle 
other  outside  goods,  so  that  they  nave  had  a  limited  price  in  New  England  since  then 
until  a  week  or  two  ago  it  was  withdrawn  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  limited 
price  now  in  Massachusetts.    There  is  in  the  other  states  of  New  England. 

Q.  So  that  each  jobber  in  Massachusetts^  is  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  price  that 
he  pleases? — A.  Yes,  in  Massachusetts  only.  , 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  other  states  this'system  of  limited  price  is  still  in  vogue? — 
A.  In  the  New  England  states  it  still  holds  good. 

Q.  Does  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sell  directly  to  the  retail  dealers  or 
large  wholesale  dealers,  or  only  to  the  larger  jobbers? — A.  They  sell  to  the  jobbers 
and  prepare  a  list  of  what  is  known  as  sub- jobbers,  those  to  whom  large  jobbers  sell. 
The  jobbers  sell  to  those  sub-jobbers  who  get  very  nearly  the  same  price  that  the 
jobbers  would  get. 


1  See  pp.  306,  320.  330,  332-3,38,  ;^40-341. 
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THE  AOKBBMBNT  HKTWEEN  THE  CONTINENTAL  Tt)BA<X;«)   (X)MrANY    AND   IT8  JOBBERS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  with  a  great  degree  of  deiinitenesfl  conceniing  the  forms  of 
agreement,  as  to  aiscoonts  and  so  on,  between  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  and 
the  jobbers.  You  have  said  that  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  the^c  contracts  were  not 
in  writing.  Is  the  source  of  your  information  first  hand? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  written  contracts;  the  information  has  come  to  me  through  personal  contact  with 
joobers  in  New  England,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimon  v  before  the  com- 
mittee that  I  spoke  of.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  this  Mr.  Bushneirs  experi- 
ence until  he  came  out  and  testified.  That  was  confirmatory  of  what  every  jobber 
in  New  England  had  done  months  before. 

Q.  Your  information  is  directly  f mm  jobbers  who  have  themselves  made  these 
contracts? — A.  Who  have  themeelvcH  agreed  to  these  propositions.  In  many  cases 
jobbers  who  have  refused  to  handle  our  goods  and  who  are  still  refusing  to  handle 
them,  have  told  me  that  they  would  })e  glad  to  handle  them,  but  they  couldn't;  they 
dared  not.  I  went  into  Fall  River  last  October,  and  found  from  our  salesman  there 
that  the  three  jobbers  who  were  handling  our  gocxls  there  at  that  time  were  alK)ut  to 
throw  them  out  I  went  around  to  see  them.  They  all  told  me  they  had  to  do  it; 
they  could  not  live  without  Continental  goods,  and  that  although  they  were  doin^ 
very  well  with  ours,  still  they  would  have  to  put  them  out,  because^  our  gtKKls  and 
independent  goods  were  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  business  they  did,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  do  anything  else. 

GOVERNMENT  SrPBRVISION  AND  CONTROL  OF  INDrSTRlAL  ('ORI'ORATIOXS. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  earlier  statement  that  you  (H)nHi(lor  this  method  of  doing 
business  something  of  an  industrial  abusi*.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
with  reference  to  remedies? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  ()e  i)ronibited.  I  think 
we  ought  to  live  and  let  live;  I  think  a  man  like  myself,  living  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia— a  state  that  has  been  interested  in  tobacco  for  generationn — should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  tobacco  business  if  he  wishes,  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family, 
and  be  entitled  to  sell  to  whoever  is  willing  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  goods. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  this  practice  ought  to  be  pn)hibited? — A.  1  certainly  do. 

Q.  What  form  of  legislation  do  you  suggest? — A.  Well,  the  (irovemment  takes  hold 
of  railroads  and  other  public  corporations  and  controls  them  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
would  say  that  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  to  the  public  on  exchanges  should 
be  under  governmental  control.  You  have  bank  examiners;  you  should  have  exam- 
iners for  the  industrial  corporations. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  all  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold  on  the  market 
should  be  subject  to  examination  by  (iovemment  officials? — A.  Yes;  and  should  be 
under  control,  and  not  allowed  to  sell  goods  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  at  differ- 
ent prices  from  what  they  ask  the  man  from  Maine  to  pay. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  law,  then,  should  provide  that  goods  of  the  same  grade 
should  be  sold  to  all  consumers  who  are  under  substantially  equal  circumstances  at 
the  same  rate? — A.  And  without  discriminating  against  him.  That  is  to  say,  goods 
ought  not  to  be  sold  upon  the  condition  that  the  purchasers  shall  not  handle  the  goods 
of  competing  companies.  If  not,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  have  a  complete 
monopoly? 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  consider  that  in  restraint  of  trade,  would  you? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

TSRRrrORY  IN  WHICH    PREFERENTIAL    RATES  WERE    GIVEN    BY  THE    CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  said  these  contracts  name  specifically  the  brands  of  4 
different  companies.  Do  you  know  whether  this  special  discount  for  refusing  to 
handle  the  brands  of  these  special  companies  was  tried  at  all  outside  of  the  immediate 
territory  where  these  companies  were  doing  business?  Is  it  a  general  contract  made 
all  over  the  United  States  for  one  particular  set  of  jobbers  handling  your  goods? — A. 
Only  in  the  New  England  states  so  far  as  I  know.  You  understand  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  as  has  been  testified  by  a  good  many  jobbers  in  New  England, 
own  and  control  80  per  cent  of  the  brands'in  demand  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  it  was  very  important  to  them  to  be  able  to  induce  the  dealers  to 
take  their  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Did  they  lower  the  price  at  places  where  they  met  comjxeti- 
tion  from  independent  concerns,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  price  up  at  those  points 
"where  such  competition  did  not  exist? — ^A.  No,  I  won't  say  that.     In  the  first  place,  I 
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am  not  as  well  posted  on  other  sections  of  the  country  as  I  am  on  New  England.  That 
is  where  we  have  been  doing  our  principal  work,  b\it  they  have  unqu^ionably  had 
different  prices  and  different  schemes  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  They  have 
had  one  scheme  for  the  South  and  another  for  New  England.  You  understand  that  this 
proposition  did  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  at  all;  it  was  only  the  dealer 
who  was  affected  by  these  propositions,  and  we  were  shut  out  from  reaching  that 
consumer  by  reason  of  the  aealers  being  prohibited  from  handling  our  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  consider  that  the  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  been  injured  financially  by  the  stand  the  Continental  company  has  taken 
m  New  England? — A.  At  first  it  was  auite  serious,  but  we  have  been  able  to  over- 
come it  to  a  certain  extent  bv  hard  fighting  and  hard  work.  We  have  not  made  the 
progress,  however,  we  would  have  made  if  we  had  been  free. 

REMEDIAL   LBCUSLATIOX    DESIRKI). 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  advantage  of  the  anti-trust  law  that  gives  you  a  remedy?— 
A.  No;  that  would  l)e  like  a  mosquito  trying  to  fight  an  eiepnant,  to  do  a  thing  of 
that  kind.     We  liave  enough  to  do  to  try  to  sell  a  few  goods. 

Q.  If  you  could  prove  damage  could  you  collect  it? — A.  Probably,  but  damage  is 
a  pretty  hard  thing  to  establish,  especially  as  we  are  not  doing  all  of  our  business  in 
New  England,  and  are  working  elsewhere  to  do  business  and  are  making  some  prog- 
ress. As  I  say,  we  have  not  made  the  progress  we  would  have  made  nsud  we  been 
free. 

Q.  Would  an  inducement  of  damage  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  jud^fment 
that  you  could  prove  be  sufficient? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  while  we 
were  doing  that  our  business  would  be  neglected.  I  have  been  in  law  cases  once  or 
twice  in  my  life,  and  do  not  like  them;  they  are  very  absorbing,  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  our  own  business  to  attend  to. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  should  interfere  in  such  a  case? — A.  I  think  the 
Government  should,  unquestionably.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected.  We  are 
entitled  to  some  protection;  we  are  entitled  to  do  business. 

THE   PURCHASE  OP   AMERICAN   TOBACX'O   FOR  THE   REGIE  OF   EUROPE   AND   FOR  .TAPAX. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  said  you  thought  the  American  Company  were  pur- 
chasers of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  bnght  leaf  of  the  Virginias  and  Carolinas.  Are 
there  any  other  purchasers  in  that  field  except  the  independents  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company? — A.  Yes;  leaf  dealers  who  are  buying  to  sell  to  independent  fac- 
tories, and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  tobacco  for  export  purchased  in  your 
section  for  the  r^e  of  Europe? — A.  In  Virginia  the  dark  tobaccos  are  purchased  for 
r^e  contracts,  for  Austria- Hungary,  and  so  on.  That  has  not  affected  those  bright 
tobaccos  at  all  except  during  the  last  12  months.  Forraerlv  leaf  dealers  bought 
for  the  Japanese.  The  American  Tobacco  Company,  we  understand,  have  control 
of  that  market,  and  these  dealers  are  no  longer  buying  for  export  to  Japan.  That 
also  has  affected  the  price  of  leaf  tobacco  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
I  am  talking  of  bright  tobacco. 

Q.  In  what  stat^  do  the  purchasers  for  the  British  market  procure  their  sup- 
plies?— A.  In  these  three  states. 

Q.  And  Kentucky? — A.  And  in  Kentucky,  yes.  Dark  tobaccos  are  l)ought  very 
largely  by  some. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN   DEMAND   UPON  THE  PRICE  OF    AMERICAN   TOBACCO. 

Q.  As  a  tobacco  man,  do  you  regard  these  purchasers  either  for  the  European  con- 
tinent or  for  the  British  market  as  competitors? — A.  Not  to  a  very  large  extent 
They  buy  different  grades  of  tobacco.  The  exporters  buy  export  leaf;  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  buys  smokers  and  cutters,  etc. 

Q.  As  a  practical  tobacco  manufacturer,  what  effect  do  you  think  that  the  purchase 
for  these  European  governments  which  close  their  doors  against  American  tobacco  has 
on  the  American  product  and  its  price? — A.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  pur- 
chases now  for  Japan,  and  the  effect  has  certainly  been  to  keep  down  very  materially 
the  price  of  the  grades  that  formerly  were  exported  to  Japan.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  being  liought  for  export  to  Japan,  and  the  farmers  were 
getting  delightful  prices — well,  prices  at  which  tney  could  make  some  money.  Very 
soon  tne  American  Tobacco  Company  bought  the  largest  cigarette  concern  in  Japan, 
and  by  degrees  they  got  control  of  tne  purchasing  of  tobacco.    At  least,  we  hear  no 
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more  of  the  Japanese  bnvinj?  direct  from  dealerp.    At  that  tiin**  it  wa«  the  dealers 
who  were  huyin^  this  tobacco  for  export  to  Japan. 

Q.  The  purchai<cf«  of  tohac*co  that  were  made  for  the  European  market*  were  then 
for  the  govemnientfl  of  Eiiroyje,  like  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  others,  who 
own  all  tobacco  and  })u y  it  and  diHiH)fle  of  it  afterwards  to  their  people?  These  com- 
panies and  t!ie  AnieriVan  Company  you  nay  now  almoet  control  the  price? — A. 
These  countries — France,  Auptria-Hungary,  and  S[)ain — n»e  onlvdark  tobaccos.  They 
don't  buy  those  bright  tobaccos  at  all,  or  they  buy  ho  little  it  does  not  count,  so  that 
they  and  the  American  Toliacro  Comoany  don*t  come  in  contact  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  pruauct  of  tobacco. — A.  You  know  tobacco  varies  . 
as  much  as  wheat  an<i  rye. 

Q.  How  are  the  purchaw«  matle  now  by  the  Euroy)ean  governments? — A.  Through 
representatives;  through  regies. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  TOBACCO   MONOPOLY    I'POX   THE  (iROWBRfl  OF  TOBACXY). 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  manufacturers  are  limite<i  to  almost  one  thing  in  each  state? 
Is  it  a  fact,  now,  that  it  haa  l>ecome  a  monopoly  even  in  the  purchase? — A.  Unques- 
tionably. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  ViiTginia  and  the  Carolinas  in 
respect  to  th^e  closed  doors  against  American  toba**co  in  EurojH?'' — A.  The  growers 
of  tobacco  are  very  sick  of  their  job,  undoubtedly.  Last  year  the  acreage  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  was  unquestionably  nniuced  30  to  40  i)er  cent;  some  claim  60  per 
cent;  and  even  with  that  short  crop — prices  have  not  gone  high.  Had  there  been 
no  American  or  Ck)ntinental  Tobacco  Company  the  farmers  would  have  received, 
I  believe,  this  past  year  twice  the  price  they  have  received.  Bright  wrappers  that 
in  1894  were  selling  on  the  warehouse  floor  at  from  $60  to  $75  have  sold  at  rrom  $30 
to  $40.    That  is  one  item. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Sixty  to  $75? — A.  A  hundred  pounds;  that  is  one  item. 
Wrappers  have  been  very  scarce  in  this  lai*t  crop,  and  if  the  companies  had  all  been 
independent — competing  with  each  other  for  this  short  crop  of  wrappers — the  price 
would  have  been  very  much  better  for  the  farmers. 

PROBABLE   EFFECT  OF   FREE  TOBACCO   FROM   CUBA. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  the  American  and  Continental  tobacco  companies  control 
so  much  of  the  product,  and  the  purchasers  for  the  European  governments  also  con- 
trol a  large  percentage,  what  is  the  view  of  the  southern  raiser  of  tobacco  as  to  the 
result  if  we  should  have  free  tobacco  from  Cuba? — A.  Well,  the  tobacco  from  Cuba 
would  not  come  into  competition  with  the  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina.    It  is  a  different  tooacco  altogether. 

Q.  How  about  Connecticut? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  affect  that,  but  that  is  a 
tobacco  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  tobacco  we 
use. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  bright  leaf  and 
dark  leaf? — A.  In  this  country  there  is  a  great  deal  more  bright  tobacco  used  than 
dark;  the  dark  is  exjx)rtcHl  princii)ally  to  those  countries  you  have  named. 

CX>M PETITION    IN   THE   PURCHASE   OF   LEAF  TOBACCO. 

Q.  Now,  do  those  countries  compete  with  each  other  for  this  product? — A.  Not 
very  much.  They  have  a  little  arrangement  among  themselves  by  which  they  do  not 
compete  very  keenly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  A  few  years  ago  did  competition  exist  when  there  were 
20,  30,  or  even  40  dealers  in  tobacco  in  \  irginia  who  sold  to  the  European  govern- 
ments?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  But  now  that  there  is  only  one  there  is  no  competition? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  is  practically  no  competition  for  the  bright  leaf;  the  dark 
leaf  bein^  useil  for  export  and  the  bright  leaf  being  used  in  America? — A.  Very  little 
competition. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  you  want  to  make  to  the  commission? — A.  That  is  the 
statement.  The  farmer  is  realizing  that  more  and  more,  and  is  getting  more  and 
more  cli^n^stcd  with  the  rai.sing  of  tol>acco,  because  even  if  he  is  getting  the  same 
price  he  is  not  so  well  satisfied  if  he  sees  only  one  or  two  buyers  as  if  he  sees  20. 
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THE  PRICE  OP  TOBACCO   WITHIN  RECENT   YEA  118. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.)  Were  prices  materially  less  in  1900  than  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding, the  years  1898  and  1899? — A.  On  fine  grades  of  tobacco,  yes;  on  loV  grades, 
no.  Low  coarse  grades  costing  under  $5  have  been  relatively  high,  but  it  is  the 
high  prices  for  the  high  grades  that  raise  the  fanner's  average,  and  it  is  the  avera^ 
price  per  acre  that  is  going  to  tell  the  tale.  In  some  of  the  principal  markets  m 
North  Carolina,  "Wilson  and  Rockymount,  the  average  last  year  was,  I  think,  6J 
cents.  Wilson  sold  18,000,000  pounds;  Rockymount,  12,000,000.  These  were  the 
averages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.  )  Can  you  give  any  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  last 
three  years  with  prices  from  1894  to  1897? — A.  No,  I  can  not  very  well.  You  see 
different  grades  have  been  affected  differently.  Sometimes  one  grade  is  short  in  one 
crop  and  heavy  in  another.  It  is  not  like  wheat;  not  like  cotton.  There  is  such  a 
tremendous  variety  grown  by  the  farmers;  they  vary  their  crops  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Have  this  years  prices  materially  differed  from  those  of  last  year? — A.  Well, 
I  should  say  that  the  low  grades  of  bright  tobacco  have  been  much  higher;  the  low 
grades  that  have  been  exported  to  England  principally  have  been  higher.  The 
better  grades  have  been  a  good  deal  lower. 

difficulty   of  obtaining   evidence  for  PROSBCITTION   UNDER  THE  SHERMAN 

ANTI-TRUST   LAW. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  you  might  avail  yourself  of  the  remedy  offered  by 
the  anti-trust  law  in  bringing  suit  for  restraint  of  trade  of  which  you  complain,  by 
reason  of  this  monopoly.  In  that  connection  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  evidence  from  the  parties  who  have  entered  into  these  tacit  under- 
standings, or  what  you  would  call  private  agreements,  with  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  voluntary  evidence,  I  think.  The 
Government  could  command  evidence,  I  suppose. 

(J.  You  think  there  would  be  a  timiditv  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  to  give  the 
evidence? — A.  Unquestionably,  because  they  would  suffer  the  consequences. 

Q.  For  that  same  reason  would  you  object  to  giving  the  names  of  these  parties  you 
refer  to  that  you  think  have  such  an  agreement  with  the  company? — A.  The  whole 
list  of  jobbers  through  New  England.  You  can  take  Bradstreet's  book  and  find 
them  in  every  town.     I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  good  many. 

Q.  I  do  not  press  it  if  you  think  there  is  any  danger  coming  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, you  unaerstand? — A.  I  will  give  you  some  names. 

Q.  One  moment.  I  don't  ask  this  question  for  you  to  give  the  names  if  it  is  going 
to  cause  any  trouble  to  these  parties  at  all. — A.  You  unaerstand  these  parties  have 
ceased  to  be  our  friends. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  feel  any  mercy  toward  them? — A.  If  it  will  do  any  good  I  will 

f've  them:  MacGeenery  Bros.  &  Manning,  of  Boston;  Louis  Jesselson,  Boston, 
he  three  jobbers  in  Fall  River  who  threw  out  our  goods  are  Allen,  Slade  <fe  Co., 
P.  E.  Cox,  the  Coffey  Estate.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  Humphrey  &  Cornell  Company, 
Finney  &  Co.,  Anthony,  McGee,  and  two  or  three  others  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember.  In  New  Bedford,  Driscoll,  Church  &  Hall,  Potter;  I  can  hand  you  along 
list  if  you  want  it. 

Q.  You  have  given  sufficient.  It  has  been  a  general  matter  throughout  New 
England? — A.  All  over  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Ml.  Phillips.)  Your  firm  has  been  thrown  out  not  on  account  of  com- 
plaints of  your  tobacco,  but  because  of  these  offers  that  you  have  named? — A.  No 
complaint  at  all  of  our  tobacco.  The  only  complaint  was  that  it  was  too  good,  that 
is  all.  If  the  tobacco  was  inferior  or  too  high  priced,  then  we  would  not  have  had 
to  meet  this  at  all,  because  then  we  would  have  had  a  natural  death;  but  the  fact 
that  our  ^ods  were  good  and  we  were  able  to  sell  them  at  the  right  prices  caused 
the  combination  to  see  what  was  ahead. 

THE   UNITED   STATES  TOBACCO   COMPANY    AND   ITS   EMPLOYEES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  What  would  you  say  was  your  most  popular  brand? — A. 
Central  Union. 

Q.  Was  that  title  chosen  as  the  workingman's  anti-trust  brand?— A.  No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was;  we  did  not  choose  it  especially  for  that. 

Q.  It  is  not  taken  from  the  title  of  any  organization?— A.  No,  there  is  a  Central 
Labor  Union,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  from  that. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  LncHMAN. )  iHthehelpeiiipUiywl  by  you  orgHnizedhelp?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Thev  have  a  regular  oiiganization  among  the  workers? — A.  The  International 
Tobacco  \VorkerH'  Union. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  that  organization  are  pleasant,  are  they? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  You  have  arrangements  with  them  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  wa^? — A.  The 
advisory  board  in  each  town  or  each  section  fixes  the  wages,  and  their  schedide  is 
confirmed  by  the  international  board. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  in  conjunction  with  some  one  representing  your  firm? — A. 
No;  they  promulgate  the  scale  and  we  agree  to  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  for  a  certain  period  of  time? — A.  Unlimite<l  time.  There  are  some 
questions;  there  was  a  new  scale  adopted  last  December. 

Q.  Was  this  scale  also  fixed? — A.  It  was  onerous  and  afterwards  changed,  and  lias 
been  modified  since  that. 

Q.  Modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  schedule  also  regulate  the  hours  per  day? — A.  Ten  hours  per  day,  but 
still  we  can  employ  overtime  by  paving  extra,  paying  time  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  your  help  all  male  help? — A.  No;  male  and  female. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  proportion  or  each? — A.  About  two- thirds  male  help. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rate  of  wages,  minimum  and  maximum  and 
average? — ^A.  I  should  say  our  hands  made  from  ^  to  $12  a  week. 

THE  SHERMAN   ANTI-TRUST  LAW. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  United  States  anti- 
trust law? — A.  Not  e8i)eciallv.     You  mean  the  Sherman  law? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  a  little  of  it,  not  much  about  it;  I  have  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  complaint  to  any  district  attorney  where  you  have  suffered? — ^A. 
We  have  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  object  to  jrou  to  make  a  complaint  if  you  knew  that  the  law 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  also  of  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  prosecutions  for  violations  of  that  law?— A.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  evidence.  Those  who  are  still  controlled, 
those  who  have  thrown  out  our  gc^ds,  won't  give  voluntary  evidence,  and  if  I  should 
go  to  a  district  attorney  and  tell  him  this  story  he  would  say,  "Bring  proof."  I  can 
not  bring  that  proof. 

Q.  Could  you  think  of  anv  improvement  of  the  law  which  will  make  the  getting 
of  evidence  easier? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  the  right  to  make  these  men  come  up  and 
testify  under  oath  we  might  get  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  that  right  now? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could,  and  as  I  say 
besides  we  could  not  affora  it;  it  would  be  too  expensive  business  for  us  to  go  to  law 
with  a  corporation  of  this  magnitude.  One  company  tried  it  for  years,  and  they  are 
out  of  existence  to-day.  The  National  Tobacco  Company  carried  on  suits  for  years 
in  New  Jersey  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  they  were  carried  over 
vear  after  year,  at  least  for  a  long  time;  if  they  failed,  with  all  the  capital  they  had 
behind  them,  it  would  be  pretentious  for  a  little  concern  like  us  to  make  such  an 
attack. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  private  suits,  but  public  prosecutions? — A.  As  I  h::  •,  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  evidence. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  difficulty  that  attends  the  administration  of  all  criminal  law? — A- 
Probably  it  is.    I  am  only  a  business  man;  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  can  laws  be  made  that  will  be  self-executing  and  leave  citizens  entirely 
free  from  responsibility  to  furnish  evidence? — A.  They  can  not  be. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  here  to  find  out  the  facts  and  recommend  to  Congress  some  change 
in  this  law  which  will  improve  it,  if  possible. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  we  can  get  this  onlv  from  the  experience  of  men  and  companies  under  the 
admini»*tration  of  the  law.  i  was  in  hopes  you  would  be  able  to  state  some  respect 
in  which  the  law  can  make  the  getting  of  evidence  easier? — A.  I  would  hardly  pre- 
sume to  go  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  you  not  partly  meet  that  question  by  the  statement  that 
we  should  have  a  public  examiner? — A.  He  would  know  a  good  deal  of  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  could  be  done.  I  think  this,  however,  that  a  great  many  individuals 
and  small  firms  like  ours  incorporate  their  business.  Our  concern  is  an  incorporated 
company,  but  the  stockholders  are  only  a  few  friends  joined  together;  the  company 
is  not  a  public  corporation  at  all;  its  stock  is  not  sold,  and  the  laws  that  would  apply 
to  large  corporations  and  trusts  should  not  apply  to  these  little  firms.  That  is  why 
I  suggest  that  this  law  should  deal  with  industrial  corporations  whose  stocks  are  sold 
to  the  public. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  oupht  to  juvsp  the  point  I  was 
making.  It  is  only  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  gettinjj:  evidence? — A.  That  has 
been  the  difficulty. 

Q.  For  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  the  citi- 
zens?— A.  Grand  juries,  when  upon  information  they  hear  of  any  wrongdoing,  take 
up  the  cafle  and  present  it,  do  they  not? 

Q,  The  grand  jury  has  to  examme  witnesses. — A.  Ver\'  well;  that  is  all  we  need  in 
this  case,  to  examine  witnesses;  we  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  If  vou  will  furnish  to  the  district  attorney  a  list  of  witnesses  in  this  case,  do  you 
not  think  he  will  institute  an  inquiry? — A.  We  have  not  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  he  would  not? — A.  No,  not  especially;  we 
have  not  tried  it  at  all.  As  I  say,  we  have  gone  on  trying  to  sell  our  goods.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  giving  particular  attention  to.  \Ve  have  given  some  little  atten- 
tion to  getting  a  law  passed  in  Massachusetts,  where  we  suffered  especially,  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  trust  to  make  these  discriminations. 

Q.  Have  you  more  confidence  in  a  state  law,  or  the  administration  of  it,  than  in  a 
national  law  on  this  subject? — A.  No,  certainly  not. 

THE   PROPOSED   MASSACHUSETTR   LAW   FOR  THE  PROTECTION   OF   TRADERS. 

Q.  Ifl  the  change  concerning  which  you  have  testified  in  Massachusetts  as  com- 
pared with  New  England  generally  due  to  your  appearance  before  the  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  do  vou  think? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that;  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  around  the  change.  The  bill  of  which  I  speak  passed  the  house 
by  174  to  8;  it  is  now  in  the  senate. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  terms  of  that  bill? — A.  I  liave  a  copy  of  it 

"A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  traders. 

"  First.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  doing  busineas  in  this  Commonwealth  shall 
make  it  a  conaition  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  not  sell  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation. 

"Second.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  the  agent  of  such  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  who  violates  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  chapter  shall  be  punished 
for  the  first  offense  by  fine  of  not  lea**  than  $50  and  not  exceedmg  $100,  ana  for  each 
succeeding  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

Q.  Is  not  that  subject  covered  by  the  national  law  already  on  the  statute  book?— 
A.  It  may  be,  but  the  national  law^  did  not  come  to  our  relief,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  we  may  ^et  relief  there  where  we  are  most  seriously  affected. 

Q.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  have  to  be  enforced  by  substantially  the  same 
kind  of  machinery  as  the  national  law,  will  it  not? — A.  The  independent  companies 
are  all  interested  m  this  bill  and  have  l>een  aiding  some,  giving  evidence,  etc. 

Q.  The  district  attornev  of  the  state  of  Maasachusetts  will  have  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions under  that  law,  will  he  not? — A.  Unquestionably;  yes. 

Q.  Just  exactly  the  same  as  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  has  to 
institute  prosecutions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  be  benefited  by  a  state  law  which  is  no  better  than  a  national 
law,  is  substantially  the  same  in  its  provisions,  and  covers  only  one  state  where  the 
national  law  covers  the  whole  country? — A.  A  national  law  would  be  better  were  it 
enforced.  It  would  be  very  nmch  better  for  us,  of  course;  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  this  is  only  going  to  apply  in  one  state.  But  in  Maasachusetts 
the  facts  are  well  known,  the  newspapers  have  discussed  them,  and  the  district  attor- 
ney there  would  proceed.  We  would  not  be  required  to  get  up  information  and 
testimony,  because  he  would  have  it  right  at  his  door. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  district  attii^rney  in  Maasachusetts,  under  the  state  law, 
would  institute  prosecutions  of  his  own  accord  without  any  complaint  by  any  per- 
son?— A.  Probably  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  prtKiedure  is  there,  but  there  have 
l>een  men  who  have  suffered  enough  in  Massachusetts  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  district  attorney  unquestionably. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  United  States  district  attorney  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.  There  must  be,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  or  does  not  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  require  the 
attorney-general  to  bring  the  action  or  direct  the  district  attorney  to  begin  the  suit? 
That  is,  it  can  not  be  brought  by  the  district  attorney  without  coming  through  the 
attorney-general? — ^A.  I  presume  not.  I  presume  that  the  attorney-general  as  the 
suixirior  oflicer  gives  his  orrlers. 
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THE    I'MTEl)   KTATEK   T()BA(X1»   4X)MPANY    AND    ITH  JOBBBRB. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  In  dealing  with  jobbers  has  your  tympany  offered  any  special 
inducementx)  by  means  of  a<lded  aisc'ounts  or  anything  of  that  kind^  on  condition  that 
the  jobber  would  deal  exclusively  in  your  good^ — A.  It  has  not 

Q.  Have  the  indei)endent  companies  themselves  made  any  organized  effort  to  get 
the  jobberH  Uy  handle  their  goods  exclosivelv,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  products  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  (V)mpany? — A.  Not  tliat  I  know  of;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  Do  yoii  sell  your  goodn  at  the  same  rates  to  all  the  jobbers 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  for  instance? — A.  Weao;  we  have  one  fixed  price  list. 

Q.  That  price  li^t  obtains  in  all  cities  where  you  sell  your  goods? — A.  Yes,  the 
competition  from  the  trust,  understand,  is  not  a  question  of  prices  at  all.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  meet  them  on  that  ground.  We  can  prcniuce  our  soods  just  as  cheaply 
as  they  can.  We  are  not  afraid  of  any  fair  competition.  We  do  not  ask  protection 
at  all  from  the  prices;  we  simply  think  we  should  be  protected  from  their  method 
of  doing  businest*,  and  that  is  all  we  want. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  A  fair  tield  an<l  ho  favors? — A.  That  is  all  we  want. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


WAHHiN(fTox,  1).  C,  May  9y  1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JAIBS  B.  DUKS, 

I^resideut  of  the  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  (Jompanies. 

Q.  The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  American  ana  Continental 
Tobacco  Companies,  was  introduced,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

CAPITALIZATIONS  OF  THE   AMERICAN    AND   CONTINENTAL  TOBACXX)   COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  W^ill  you  tell  us  when  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was 
organized?— A.  In  the  first  part  of  1890. 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  capitalization  of  the  company?--A.  $70,000,000. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?— A.  There  are  $14,000,000  preferred,  $54,500,000  common, 
and  there  is  $1,500,000  in  the  treasury  that  has  not  been  issued. 

Q.  Has  the  capitalization  of  the  company  been  increased  since  its  formation? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  to  begin  with?  Will  you  tell  us  about  the 
increase?— A.  $25,000,000  at  first,  and  then  it  was  increased  to  $35,000,000;  it  was 
not  all  issued  at  that  time.  Afterwards  an  increase  of  the  common  stock  to  $56,000,- 
000  was  authorized,  of  which  $54,500,000  was  issued. 

Q.  When  was  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  formed? — A.  The  last  of  1898. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  that  company?— A.  $100,000,000. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided?— A.  $50,000,000  preferred  and  $50,000,000  common. 
There  is  about  $1,000,000  of  each  in  the  treasury  yet  unissued. 

RELATIONS   EXISTING   BETWEEN   THE   AMERICAN   AND   THE   CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company?  What 
do  you  deal  in  and  what  do  you  manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  all  forms  of 
tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  cigars  and  plug  tobacco. 

Q.  And  of  the  Continental  Company? — A.  They  make  plug  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  makes  smoking  tooacco  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  American  Tobacco  Company  manufacture  plug  tobacco  also  before  the 
organization  of  the  Continental  Company? — A.  Yes;  they  sold  out  their  plug  business 
to  the  Continental  Company. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  these  two  companies? — A.  There  are  no  rela- 
tions  other  than  that  the  American  owns  quite  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  Conti- 
nental Company. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  officers  the  same? — A.  The  oflBcers  are  all  different  with 
the  exception  of  the  president.  1  am  president  of  both  companies.  1  believe  that 
8ome  of  the  directors  are  directors  in  both. 

Q.  The  intention,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Continental  Company,  was  to  enable  that  company  to  take  charge 
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to  a  considerable  extent  of  certain  line«  of  business  which  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  thought  best  to  handle  more  imiependently,  and  that  the  two  compaaies 
should  work  tc^ther  in  harnionv;  wa«  that  the  general  understanding? — A.  There 
is  no  agreement  to  that  effect,  l^he  American  Hold  their  plug  busine&j  to  the  Conti- 
nental and  took  stock  for  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  Are  the  larsei^t  stockholders  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  in  the  two  com- 
panies?— A.  I  can  not  tell  alx>ut  that.  The  stockholders  change.  I  know  that  some 
of  them  have  stock  in  both. 

THE   EXPENSE   OP    ADVERTISING    BEFORE    .\NI)   SINCE   THE   CONSOLIDATIONS. 

Q.  Have  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  the  Continental  Company,  been  able 
to  make  any  material  economies  by  virtue  of  consolidation? — A.  That  is  pretty 
hard  to  say.  Business  is  conducted,  of  course,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any  of  the  in- 
dependent concerns  that  were  bought  out  by  the  Continental  and  the  American. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  tell  just  how  the  other  fellows  conduct  their  part  of  the  busineaB. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  advertising  that  was  spoken  of  this  morning, 
does  the  American  Company  adverti.se  as  larcely  in  your  judgment,  or  expend  as 
much  money  for  advertismg  as  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures  for  that  purpose  of 
the  separate  companies  l)efore  the  consolidation? — A.  That  I  can  not  say  positively; 
we  do  a  large  amount  of  advertising,  though.  We  make  good  stuff  and  want  the 
people  to  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  you  expend  probably  as  much  as  was  expended 
before? — A.  I  suppose  we  do.  Of  course,  we  do  a  much  larger  business  in  proportion 
than  the  concerns  that  we  bought  out,  Ixjcause  we  have  extended  the  busmesH  to 
foreign  countries  and  exi)ended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  development  of  our 
business  abroad. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  pcjlicy  of  the  Araeric^an  Company  to  push  particularly  some  two 
or  three  brands  in  its  advertising? — A.  We  push  all  the  brands  that  we  think  we  can 
make  a  good  market  for. 

Q.  About  how  many  brands  of  cigarettes  do  you  have? — A.  That  would  be  entirely 
a  guess — 100,  pnjbably. 

Q.  And  can  yoh  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  numl)er  of  brands  of  plug  tobacco  that 
the  Continental  has? — A.  I  should  think  we  would  have  50  or  75,  probably.  That 
is  all  guess;  I  could  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  you  have  bought  up  some  of  these  different 
establishments  with  their  brands,  you  stop  the  manufacture  of  some  of  their 
brands? — A.  Not  if  there  is  demana  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many  brands, 
which  they  put  out  and  we  buy  up,  for  which  there  proves  to  be  no  demand.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  them  if  anybody  will  buy  them. 

PROPORTION   OF  THE  TOTAL   CIGARETTE    AND    PLUG   TOBACCO   BUSINESS   OONTROLLED. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  entire  cigarette  business  does  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  control? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  make  an  estimate? — A.  I  suppose  we  make  75  per  cent. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  the  plug  tobacco  business  do  you  suppose  is  done  by 
the  Continental  Company? — A.  I  snould  think  that  they  did  50  or  60  per  cent,  60 
per  cent,  probably. 

PRICBS  OP   CIGARETTES   AND    PLUG    TOBACVO   SINCE  THE  CONSOLID.ATION. 

Q.  How  have  the  prices  of  your  cigarettes  varied?  Take  some  I  or  2  of  your 
leading  brands  of  cigarettes — how  have  their  prices  varied  during  the  10  years  since 
the  company  has  been  organized? — A.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  when  we 
bought  out  the  Kinney  Company  on  Sweet  Caporal,  which  is  the  leading  brand, 
notwithstanding  the  tax  of  $1.50  per  1,000  on  them. 

Q.  You  have  kept  the  selling  price  the  same?— A.  About  the  same;  yes. 

DISCRIMINATING   PRICES.* 

Q.  Do  you  ask  the  same  ptrice  for  the  same  brand  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
with  perhaps  the  difference  in  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  price  is  uniform? — A.  Sometimes  a  brand  gets  a  little  weak  in  a  section, 
and  we  may  give  some  special  inducements  to  work  it  into  the  market  a  little  stronger, 
but  ordinarily  the  price  is  uniform  all  over  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
plug  tobacco  in  the  far  West.     We  charge  more  because  the  freight  is  higher. 

1  See  p.  337. 
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Q.  Of  course,  I  had  that  in  mind.  You  find  it  neceaeary,  in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition in  certain  localitien  to  cut  pri(*efl  temporarily  to  push  a  brand? — A.  No;  because 
reallv  each  brand  Ptands  ujxm  its  own  l)ottom.  It  is  not  sold  as  tobacco;  it  is  sold 
as  a  brand.  The  consumer  Koes  into  the  market  and  asks  for  a  lO-trent  piece  of  Star. 
He  does  not  ask  for  tobairo,  and,  of  coun^e,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  meet  the 
competition.  Some  other  fellow  may  go  and  sell  the  same  class  of  tolMicco  for  10 
cents  a  pound  U'ss,  and  the  consumer  would  not  be  indu(*ed  to  change,  because  he 
knows  no  difference,  and  he  does  not  care  ho  much  about  the  pricre.  He  wants  what 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting. 

Q.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  within  certain  limits,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  compete 
on  prices? — A.  It  is  possible  to  compete,  but  then  it  would  not  change  the  result 
much  whether  they  put  the  prices  up  or  not.  We  try  to  keep  the  price  as  uniform 
as  the  raw  material  will  permit. 

RBBCCEI)    PRICES   AM   A    MEANS  OF    INTRODUCING    NEW    BRANDS. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  at  different  times  that  the  American  Tol)acco 
Ck>mpany  and  the  other  large  concerns,  in  order  to  introduce  brands,  cut  prices  very 
low,  substantially  down  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  tax.  Hav\B  you  had  expe- 
rience of  that  kind? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  only  one  method  of  introducing  a  brand. 
Instead  of  spending  so  much  money  on  advertising  in  newspapers  and  bill  {posters,  a 
cheap  price  is  made,  and  the  dealers  are  left  to  do  the  advertising  and  work  up  the 
market  themselves. 

Q.  Can  you  give  one  or  two  instances  of  that  kind? — A.  Take  Battle  Ax;  we  made 
a  low  price  on  that  and  got  it  into  the  market  that  way;  but  on  some  others  it  would 
not  work. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Battle  Ax;  that  i.M  an  older  brand,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that 
we  got  out  and  pushed  as  early  as  1895. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  difference  between  the  i)rice  you  made  then  and  the  price 
you  made  after  it  became  known? — A.  lender  the  Bn'en't  tax  at  one  time  we  got  the 
price  as  low  as  13  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  That  was  while  it  was  made  by  the  American  Company,  and  before  the  Conti- 
nental was  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  about  where  has  the  price  gone  t4>  now,  since  the  (bntinental  has  l)een 
organized? — A.  Since  the  change  in  the  tax  we  have  raised  the  price,  I  think,  up  to 
30  cents. 

Q.  That  is  a  plug  tobacco? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  similar  illustration  with  reference  to  cigarettes? — A.  In  1883, 
when  Duke,  Sons  &  Co.  got  into  business,  we  cut  the  price  of  cigarettes  3  or  4  months 
before  the  change  in  the  tax;  we  got  the  market  before  the  change  came,  and  then 
afterwards  we  had  it  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  brands  of  that  kind  that  you  are  introducing  now? — A. 
Yes;  we  are  working  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What?— A.  I  forget  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  American  Beauty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  vou  are  selling  that  for?— A.  I  forget  whether  it  is 
$1.50  or  $1.60. 

Q.  Per  thousand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  revenue  tax?— A.  $1.50. 

Q.  So  you  are  putting  that  down  in  order  to  ^t  it  started  in  that  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  specially  strong  competitors  in  that  locality? — A.  No.  We 
are  making  a  test  of  it  there  to  see  whether  a  price  of  20  cigarettes  for  5  cents  will 
bring  back  the  business  we  have  lost  since  the  tax  was  changed  to  its  present  rate. 
You  Know  the  tax  w^as  raised  from  50  cents  to  $1.50.  Before  that  we  had  been  selling 
cigarettes  to  the  dealer  so  he  could  resell  them  to  the  consumer  at  20  for  5  cents. 
But  on  account  of  the  increased  price  necessitated  bv  the  new  tax,  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness has  shrunk  nearly  two-fifths,  I  should  think.  When  you  can  sell  20  for  5  cents, 
it  is  stronger. 

Q.  All  over  the  country? — A.  Y'es;  and  since  the  change  in  the  tax  we  have  put 
out  the  20  for  5  cents,  and  we  want  to  find  out  whether  the  cheap  price  will  brmg 
back  the  consumer  to  the  20  for  5  again. 

Q-  How  long  is  it  since  you  started  doing  that? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we 
b^^an  sometime  after  the  change  in  the  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  cigarette  on  which  the  tax  is 
$1.50  is  being  sold  at  $1.50? — A.  Yes;  we  frequently  give  a  brand  away  in  onler  to 
get  it  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  cheaper  to  do  that  way  than  it  is  to  spend  money 
to  go  around  and  sell  them. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.^  Who  is  your  competitor  in  the  cigarette  businesB  in  North 
Carolina? — A.  I  really  ao  not  know  their  namee.  I  do  not  have  much  to  do  \vith 
that  part  of  the  bustneae. 

Q.  The  tax,  you  said,  is  $1.50?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  sold  there  in  very  considerable  quantities  at  2i  per  cent  off  on 
the  $1.50;  that  is,  2}  per  cent  less  than  the  tax? — A.  I  think  there  is  2  per  cent  off 
allowed  for  cash,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  I  understood  you  to  aay  that  your  production  of  cigarettes 
was  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country? — A.  I  made  that  guess.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  you  also  testified  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  introduce  particular  brands  of 
cigarettes  you  sometimes  practically  give  the  cigarettes  away? — A.  We  have  done 
that. 

Q.  What  chance  do  you  think  an  independent  operator  would  have  against  your 
corporations  if  vou  saw  fit  to  give  your  cigarettes  away  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
his  brand  on  the  market? — A.  We  could  not;  we  would  have  to  give  away  all  the 
cigarettes  sold  in  order  to  do  that.  Independent  concerns  follow  that  policy.  Duke, 
Sons  &  Co.  did  that  20  years  ago  when  we  started,  and  our  capital  was  only  $70,000, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  cigarettes  in  the  market.  Long  before  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company  was  ever  thought  of  they  did  that.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
methods  followed  in  order  to  gain  the  victory.  After  the  goods  are  put  in  the  store 
you  have  to  rely  on  the  public  as  to  whether  you  have  made  something  that  the  pub- 
lic is  satisfied  with  or  not.  No  matter  what  the  inducements  tie,  the  quality  must 
sell  them;  and  there  is  nobody  who  can  stop  an  article  from  selling  when  there  is 
quality  in  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  your  rule  where  there  is  competition  in  a  particular 
place  to  sell  there  at  a  very  small  profit,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  your  prices  in 
other  places? — ^A.  No;  we  have  a  different  business  from  many  other  industrial  con- 
cerns—sugar or  iron,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our  goods  are  all  sold  and  demanded 
by  the  public  from  the  brand.  When  the  consumer  goes  into  the  market  or  into 
the  cigar  store,  he  does  not  ask  for  tobacco;  he  asks  for  a  piece  of  Star  or  a  Sweet 
Caporal  cigarette,  or  Duke's  Mixture,  or  BlackwelPs  Durham.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  is  in  competition  with  somebody  else.  Now,  if  you  are  able  to  make  a  piece  of 
tobacco  that  tne  consumer  likes  better  than  he  likes  ours,  why,  he  will  buy  it.  We 
take  care  of  the  public  all  right,  because  they  are  our  customers;  every  consumer  is 
our  customer,  and  we  feel  just  as  much  interest  in  every  consumer  as  we  do  in  the 
dealer.  We  are  not  making  any  schemes  to  get  the  dealer;  the  consumer  is  the  man 
we  want,  and  through  the  consumer  we  get  the  retailer  and  the  jobber  also.  Good 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price  is  our  platform. 

TOBACCO  TAGS   AS   AN   INDUCEMENT  TO   TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqufar.)  Do  not  some  of  your  companies  give  premiums  in  other 
ways  than  by  means  of  a  reduction  in  prices;  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  tags? — A. 
We  give  tags  and  all  the  other  inducements  we  can,  as  well  as  the  best  goods  we  can, 
in  order  to  get  them  to  use  our  goods. 

Q.  Still,  there  are  inducements  independent  of  the  first-class  goods? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Do  these  premiums  arise  from  competition  of  independent  houses  or  for  the 
purpose  of  popularizing  your  brands? — A.  I  think  the  Durham  Tobacco  Company  fol- 
lowed that  custom.    It  seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  attract  attention,  so  we  extended  it 

ADVERSE  STATE  LEGISLATION    AND   THE  CONSUMPTION   OF  CIGARETTES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  adverse  state  legislation  had  anything  to  do  with 
decreasing  the  number  of  cigarettes  consumed? — A.  In  some  instances  it  has,  but  that 
has  not  afiected  the  consumption  very  much.  The  decrease  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  knocking  out  of  the  20  for  5  cents  rate.  It  made  cigarettes  expensive  for  the 
consumers,  and  they  have  bought  the  granulated  tobacco  we  manufacture  and  made 
them  themselves. 

TERMS  GIVEN   TO   DEALERS.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  w^ould  that  cigarette  that  you  sell  for  $1.50  retail 
at? — A.  Twenty  for  5  cents;  that  is,  $2.50  a  thousand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  you  have  other  brands  of  corresponding  quality  that 
are  fairly  well  established,  and  that  retail  for  about  the  same  sum,  what  is  the  usual 
price  you  get?  You  are  allowing  a  difference  tliere  of  $1  for  the  dealer;  about  how 
much  is  ordinarily  It^ft  the  dealer? — A.  I  forget  what  our  prices  were  when  we  were 


1  See  pp.  30G,  «10-:ill.  3;«).  :':;2-G38,  .340-341. 
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making  cigaretU'H  tliat  retailed  20  for  5  centn.  I  think  they  ran  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  or  $1.40  up  to  $1.80  or  $1.90,  according  to  the  location. 

Q.  To  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  tne  American  Tobacco  Company — in  sell- 
ing your  cisarettee,  do  you  sell  mostly  through  jobbers,  or  direct  to  the  trade? — A. 
Almost  exclusively  to  tne  jobbers. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  terms  of  vour  contract  with  them  as  regards  pri<*eH? — A. 
Our  regular  list  price  less  2  per  cent  tor  cash  in  10  days. 

Q.  And  do  you  give  special  advantages  if  thev  han<ile  only  your  brands? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  that  at  any  time  been  the  policy  of  the  American  TobatH-o  (V)mpany? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Has  the  Ameritran  Tobatc-o  Commny  ha<l  any  lawsuits  in  New  Jersey  or  else- 
where concerning  that  practice? — A.  \  es;  the  other  companies  claimed  that  we  were 
excluding  them;  but  {)e<)ple  would  not  buy  their  giKxis  because  they  made  a  good 
profit  on  ours  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  complaints  were  ma<ie  that  you  were  giving  siiecial  discounts  in  order  to 
secure  business? — A.  That  in  their  claim.     It  was  not  the  fact,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  point  of  the  New  Jereey  decisions? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  We 
won  the  («se.  I  do  not  know  what  the  real  decision  was.*  I  suppose  you  could  get 
a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Did  1  understand  you  U>  say  that  at  the  present  time  in  New  Kngland  you  had 
no  contnu^ts  of  that  kind? — A.  \e8. 

Q.  That  covers  oral  contracts  as  well  as  written? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  understanding  of  that  kind  at  all? — A.  N^. 

Q.  Have  any  of  vour  agents  or  any  officers  that  you  know  of  offered  spe<;ial  terms 
for  using  your  goods  exclusively? — A.  No;  not  with  our  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  done  by  any  of  your  a^nts? — A.*  I  do  not  think  so; 
no.  VV'e  state  on  the  bottom  of  all  ourprice  lists  and  circulars  that  no  agent  has  any 
right  to  change  any  conditions  on  our  price  lists  and  circularB. 

Q.  And  you  have  uniformly,  in  New  Kngland,  lived  up  to  those  conditions  printed 
in  your  price  lists  and  circulars? — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  your  price  lists  an<i  circulars?* — A. 
I  suppose  that  could  l)e  done.     Thev  are  issued  every  month. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  those  for  the  last  2  or  i^  months,  giving  the  general  terms? — A. 
I  guess  so.  I  have  no  objections  unless  some  one  has  who  nas  general  charge  of  it. 
They  are  open  to  the  public;  they  are  issued  to  everybody.  There  is  nothing  secret 
alHjut  them. 

Q.  In  what  ways  are  the  prices  made  U)  the  jobl)ers,  by  general  circular  or  letter? — 
A.  Price  lists  are  sent  to  them. 


ATTEMPT  OF  THE    CONTINENT.AL    COMPANY    TO    INDl'CE    NEW   KNGLAND    .lOBBCBB  TO   SELL 
AT    A    rNIF^)KM    PROFIT  OK   2   CENTS    PBB   POUND. 

Q,  Does  this  same  statement,  which  you  have  made  with  referonoe  to  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  and  its  methods,'  apply  to  the  Continental  TobMOO  Oompisiy 
as  well? — A.  W^ell,  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  New  England,  aft  the  solic- 
itation of  the  jobl)ers  there,  agreed  to  use  their  efforts  to  try  and  persaade  the  dealers 
to  sell  the  goods  on  a  ba^is  0^2  cents  a  pound.  They  claimed  that  they  were  selling 
the  goods  at  cost;  that  they  could  not  agree  between  themselves,  and  wanted  us  to 
help  them.  We  told  them  we  would,  as  lar  as  we  could,  i)er8uade  the  jobbers  to  keep 
a  unifonn  ]>rice,  but  we  could  not  undertake  to  enforce  a  uniform  price. 

Q.  So  the  Continental  Company  has  attempted  to  aid  the  jobbers  in  New  England 
by  giving  them  2  cents  a  pound?— A.  No;  they  were  to  sell  at  2  cents  a  pound  above 
the  cost  price;  I  do  not  know  just  the  terms  and  details  of  it,  but  in  a  general  way  if 
a  fellow  was  cutting  prices  we  would  tell  him  it  was  to  his  detriment,  and  ask  him  to 
try  and  maintain  the  prices,  so  as  to  improve  the  feeling  up  there,  if  possible.  The 
dealers  claimed  that  they  were  selling  the  goods  at  cost  ana  that  they  could  not  live 
and  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  to  any  jobbers  who  broke  this  custom  or  agreement? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  In  fact,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anybody  cutting  the  price. 

'  Note. — "The  vice-chancellor  held  that  in  refusing  to  sell  to  parties  who  will  not  agree  not  to  han- 
dU"  the  goods  of  other  manufactarers  the  company  is  acting  within  its  rightR,  and  that  such  action 
thH'^  not  constitute  it  a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  court  merely  announces  its 
<l<'<i'.ion.  no  written  opinion  Iwing  filed."— rommercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  v.  66,  p.  1138. 

-  l»ri<'c  li^ts  an  1  cirtMilar  ^  are  on  file  with  the  commission. 
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yOREIGN   TRADE   OF  THE   AMERICAN   AND   CONTINENTAL    R)BAtXX>  COMPANIRM — BHTABUSH- 
MENT8    IN    FOREIGN   COl'NTRIEK. 

Q.  You  H|K.>ke  a  moinent  ago  with  reference  to  having  pushed  your  foreign  trade. 
1  wish  you  woul(i  go  into  that  in  Hoine  detail,  and  tell  ua  m  what  countries  you  have 
pushed  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  methods  you  have  employed? — A.  On  account  of 
the  duty  in  Australia  we  had  to  establish  four  factories  there  in  the  different  colonies. 
Of  courne  we  ship  all  the  leaf  tol)acco  there  from  this  country.  On  account  of  the 
duties  that  were  iinposeii  last  year  in  Japan  we  had  to  go  there  to  keep  from  losing 
our  bu8in«»s  in  that  country;  in  Canada  we  have  factories  establishcil.  In  China 
we  are  working  our  giXHls  into  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  haveanv  factories  in  C/hina,  or  do  you  ship  your  goods  from  the  United 
States?— A.  No;  we  shij)  our  gcxnls  from  the  United  States  there. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  buy  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  Japan, 
or  build  a  new  (me? — A.  We  consolidated  with  the  ones  that  were  there. 

Q.  Were  thev  owned  by  the  Jai>anese? — A.  Yes;  the  same  was  true  in  India  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  s|)oke  of  consoli<lating  with  a  Jai>anese  factory;  do  you 
mean  that  you  organize<l  a  new  comi>any  in  which  you  took  a  ccmtrolling  interest  in 
the  sto(*k,  or  that  you  bought  the  others  out? — A.  \Ve  orwinize<l  a  company,  sold  our 
business  to  that  (company  for  one- half  of  the  stoi*k,  and  the  Japanese  concern  sold 
theirs  for  one-half  the  st(K-k,  and  then  they  afterwanls  sold  us  10  per  cent  of  their 
stock,  so  wc  have  (>0  jht  cent. 

Q.  And  control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  consolidation  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Japan  does  the  (iovernment  own  anv  factories? — A.  No.  They  control  the 
leaf.     The  fa<"tory  has  to  buy  the  leaf  through  the  Government. 

Q.  Whei-eis  that  leaf  gn)wn? — A.  North  Can)Iina. 

Q.  Is  it  lK)uglii  in  the  North  ( 'arolina  market  by  the  agents  of  the  Japanese  (ioyem- 
meiit  and  sold  to  the  factory? — A.  Yes;  and  they  charge  there  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ])er  cent  duty  on  the  leaf. 

Q.  You  started  to  s|>t*ak  alniut  India,  I  think. — A.  We  are  opening  our  business 
in  India,  and  in  all  the  EuroiH'an  countries  except  where  we  are  excluded  be<«usethe 
business  is  under  government  control. 

Q.  In  ln<lia  are  you  establishing  factories? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  always  selling? — A.  We  are  always  selling  direct  from  tlie  factories 
here,  unlews  there  is  somedi.^Timinating  duty  against  us  that  forces  us  to  manufacture 
there. 

Q.  Has  this  foreign  business  lK»en  built  up  in  the  last  few  years?  About  when  did 
your  business  in  Japan,  for  example,  and  in  Australia  start  on  a  large  scale? — A.  Two 
of  the  concerns  had  gotten  considerable  business  in  Australia  l>eforethe  formation  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

A.  What  ones  were  they? — A.  They  were  the  Anson  Company,  and  W.  Duke, 
Sons  &  Company.  Some  American  cigarettes  had  been  shipped  to  Japan.  It  was  a 
verj-  small  businc*ss,  however,  until  tlie  Ainerican  Tol)a4.!co  Company  started  in  to 
develop  it  through  their  efforts.  Of  course,  they  intr(Kluce<i  the  American  cigarrette 
made  out  of  American  tobacco.  Some  of  the  Japanese  comi)anies  were  manufactur- 
ing cigarettes  also  out  of  American  toljacco,  an<t  we  have  together  built  up  a  lai^ 
business  in  American  tobacco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  built  up  a  business  in  cigars  also  or  simply  in 
cigarettes? — A .  Cigaret  tes. 

Q.  You  do  liot  manufacture  <igars? — \.  We  have  only  Ikvii  intereste<l  in  the  cigar 
business  since  tb<»  1st  of  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  these  statements  that  you  have  made  with  reference  to 
the  extent  of  your  tobacco  business  in  foreign  countries  apply  also  to  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company?— A.  The  Continental  does  not  sell  much  abroad  for  the  rea.«»on 
that  the  style  of  tobacco — the  plug — that  they  manufacture  is  only  used  in  this  coun- 
try'. There  is  a  style  of  phig  that  is  shipped  from  this  country  abroad,  but  it  is 
mainly  for  smoking  puiK>st^,  and  we  have  not  so  far  taken  up  that  branch  of  the 
business.     It  is  our  purpose  to  do  so,  though. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  concerning  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company? — A.  It  would  Ix'  a  guess,  because  I  do  not  keep  up  with  those  figures;  but 
I  think  we  export  over  a  billion  cigarettes  a  year;  that  is,  l^eside  those  that  are  made 
in  the  factories  that  we  have  abroad. 

(2.  Can  you  tell  about  what  your  output  is  in  those  foreign  factories? — A.  We  are 
making  about  8,00(),00()  a  day  m  Japan,  according  to  the  latest  reports;  in  Australia- 
it  would  be  a  guess  now,  because  I  have  so  many  of  these  figures  I  can  not  remein- 
lH»r— I  think  it  is  alxmt  2(X),00(),000  a  vear  in  Australia:  in<Janada,  it  is  8<miewhere 
oviT  1(X),0(X),00()  a  vear. 
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NATrKK  t)K  THE    AUKEKMENTS    MAI>K    IN    THE    ITRIHAMK   oK    F\<T(>KIEH. 

Q.  When  ^ou  buy  up  other  fattoriea  aiul  unite  theiu  and  their  buninetw  with  that 
of  the  Aineri(*an  Tol>ac<-o  Company,  what  conditions  do  you  ini{M>iM>  upon  thoee  who 
aell  to  you  with  reference  to  entering  the  buwinenH  again?— A.  I  think  we  usually  buy 
the  brand  and  the  giKxi  will.  We  re<iuire  the  parti«»H  to  give  it  to  ua  for  10  or  15 
years;  I  think  it  has  been  in  some  cases  as  high  as  20  yean*;  in  some  instances  we  do 
not  care  because  we  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  lx)ther  with. 

Q.  Do  you  make  contracts  also  with  reference  to  the  individual  sellers  re-entering 
a  similar  line  of  business  again? — A.  When  we  buy  a  man's  good  will  he  has  to  give 
a  term  of  years  really  to  give  u.m  the  good  will. 

Q.  You  understand  by  that  he  himself  is  not  to  go  into  the  business  again? — A. 
That  is  a  part  of  what  we  buy,  of  course,  his  goo<i  will. 

VARIOUS    KININS    OK    AS.SE'I'N    KKI'KESENTKO    IV    THE   CAPITALIZATIOX. 

Q.  On  this  question  of  goo:i  will  and  the  question  of  capitalization,  could  you  give 
the  (Commission  any  estimate  as  to  the  i)roiK)rtion  of  your  capitalization  that  stands 
for  good  will  in  contradistinction  from  that  that  stancfs  for  tangible  assets? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  from  memory.  I  think  our  statement  would  show  that.  We  pul>- 
liah  a  yearly  statement* 

Q.  Will  you  send  us  the  last  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  annual  statement,  the  one  that  I  hapi>en  to  have  here,  the  i>atents, 
trade-marks,  supplies,  etc.,  are  put  under  one  head,  and  real  estate,  machinery,  fac- 
tories, and  the  like  under  a  separate  one.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  give  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  value  of  gcxni  will,  trade-marks,  etc.,  separate  from  the  other. — A.  I 
think  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company's  statement  as  made  up  shows  the  g(HKl 
will. 

Q.  So  that  you  keep  the  gcxKi  will  He]>arate  from  the  <>ther? — \.  I  think  it  is  that 
way  now. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    AND     AMERICAN     TOBAC<X>    COMPANIES    TOWARD    I'NION 

LABOR. 

Q.  Are  the  laborers  that  are  employe<l  in  your  factories  organiz^Ml  into  unions, 
ordinarily? — A.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  the  comi)anv  that  you  yourself  were  in  bi^fore  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  wat  formed,  W.  Ouke  &  Sons?  Dnl  you  employ  union 
labor? — A.  We  never  asked  a  man  what  his  religion  or  his  }K>liticrs  were. 

Q.  Or  whether  he  belonged  to  a  labor  union  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  reference  to  the  American  Tobacco  Comj>any  or  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  whether  they  take  any  account  of  the  unions  or  not? — 
A.  They  pay  no  attention  to  any  unit)n,'politic^'*,  ()r  religion. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  at  times  with  the  leaders  of  the  unions  in  arranging  prices  or  do 
you  deal  invariably  with  individuals? — A.  The  scale  of  prices  has  bt»en  going  just 
the  same  as  it  was  when  we  bought  out  the  different  concerns.  We  have  not  change<i 
the  prices  except  in  some  instances.  I  l)elieve  there  has  been  some  advance  in  the 
scale  of  wa^s,  though  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  l>ecause  I  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  It. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillii*s.  )  Are  not  iu(>st  of  the  lal)ort^rs  who  art*  engageil  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  and  cigars  union  peo{>le? — A.  1  think  they  are,  more  or  less,  though 
I  do  not  know  just  how  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  either  of  your  coiiipaiiirs  at  any  time  discriminated 
against  union  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  petitions  sent  t^  you  by  union  workers  in  resi)ect  to  the 
organization  that  you  have  never  given  an  answer  to? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
at  one  time  Mr.  G'omi)ers  came  to  our  otHce  and  had  a  proposition  to  make  about 
inducing  us  to  have  all  the  lal>orers  join  the  union.  1  tola  him  we  did  not  c^arc 
whether  they  joined  or  whether  they  did  not.  The  people  who  were  working  for 
us  and  who  had  been  working  for  our  predeces.sors  for  15  or  20  years  we  were  not 
going  to  ask  to  join  a  church  or  a  union.  We  did  not  care  what  they  did.  We  do 
not  notice  any  unions  or  any  outside  influence.  AM  we  want  is  good  service  and  we 
pay  our  employees  well  for  performing  it. 

Q.  Do  your  foremen  or  superintendents  discourage  the  joining  of  unions? — A.  1  do 
not  think  tfievdo. 


1  See  annual  reiH>rt,  p.  «<1, 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  general  opinion  abroad  that  both  of  your  con- 
cerns are  entirely  non-union,  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  oi^ganized  labor? — A.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  a  plant  or  have  anything  to  do  with  one  that  employed  only 
organized  labor? — A.  Yes,  and  I  still  maintain  it.  There  is  an  oi^ganization  of  labor 
in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objet'tions  at  all  to  the  organization  of  lal)orers7 — A.  Not  in  the 
least  degree.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  have  them  organize  and  inaugurate 
and  lay  down  rules  by  which  we  are  to  govern  our  factory. 

Q.  Suppose  they  simply  have  rules  to  run  their  own  aftairs. — A.  That  is  all  right 

Q.  You  personally  and  your  HUx'kholders  have  no  objection  to  oi^ganized  lalx>r?— 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  believe  they  say  the^'  are  l>oycotting  us,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
unions  running  the  factories,  or  walkmg  delegates  coming  to  our  employees  to  work 
them  or  to  run  them.  We  do  not  allow  them  this  privilegt*.  any  more  than  we  wouid 
allow  it  to  a  church  or  to  a  political  organization. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  altogether  in  the  two  companies,  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Continental? — A.  That  would  really  he  a  guess,  i  think  15,000  or 
20,000  or  30,000,  maybe. 

Q.  Thirty  thousand? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  U*  somewhere  around  there.  It  is  all 
purely  a  guess.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  all  other  business,  as  well  as  in  the  tobacco  business,  do  you  think  from 
your  own  experienc«  that  the  cooperation  of  organized  unions  is  an  advantage  to  any 
concern  like  yours,  or  a  disadvantage? — A.  I  do  not  really  know  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  or  not.  We  treat  our  people  well,  and  we  get  along  well  with  them.  We  do 
not  have  any  trouble  with  them,  and  they  do  not  have  any  with  us.  We  try  to  give 
them  steady  employment  and  |>ay  them  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  you  had  no  objection  to  the  workingmen 
organizing  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  I>o  you  not  consider  the  question  of  wages 
and  the  numl)er  of  nours  that  they  shall  work  their  own  affairs? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  30,000  men  in  vour  employ  have  as  much  right  to 
say  what  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  shall  l)e  in  that  trade  as  you  have? — A. 
Why,  sure.     We  do  not  deny  them  that  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  them  that  right? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  not  practically  all  they  organize  for? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
organize  for.  They  have  not  bothered  us  about  organizing.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  running  your  business,  as  you  speak  of,  if  they  organized 
and  wanted  to  consult  with  you  and  confer  with  you  and  fix  hours  or  wages? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  just  how  they  would  do  it.  If  they  do  as  I  have  heard  that 
they  have  done,  I  should  not  allow  it.     They  want  to  dictate  what  we  shall  do. 

(J.  Would  you  be  willing  to  receive  their  representatives  and  confer  with  them  as 
to  what  the  hours  should  hd  and  the  w^ages? — ^A.  We  have  always  conferred  with  any 
employees  that  came  to  us  about  anything.  We  never  have  refused  to  do  that. 
They  are  all  satisfied.  If  they  are  not,  why  I  have  not  heard  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Q.  (By  ^Ir.  Farquhar.)  AVhat  seems  remarkable  to  the  Commission  is  this  fact, 
that  there  is  an  organization,  known  as  the  National  Tobacco  Workers*  Association, 
whose  representatives  have  l>een  before  this  Commission  and  according  to  whose  tes- 
timony it  appears  that  in  both  your  concerns  they  were  entirely  shut  out.  That  is 
what  led  me  to  a.'^k  the  question. — A.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  A  lot  of  the 
independent  factories  think  they  can  sell  their  goods  on  sample,  and  by  putting  on 
the  union  label  they  think  they  will  make  a  market  for  their  goods.  The  people  do 
not  really  want  to  organize.  They  are  getting  good  wages,  and  we  pay  aa  much  if 
not  more  than  the  factories  which  use  the  union  lal)el.  But  they  are  trying  to  work 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  public  to  sell  their  goods  on  the  union  label.  We  sell  strictly 
and  solely  on  the  quality  and  price  of  our  goods;  and  we  alwa^^s  do  business  and  our 
business  grows  right  straight  along  all  the  time,  because  we  give  better  g(X)ds  and  at 
cheaper  prices  considering  the  quality  than  anybody  else  gives.  That  is  exactly  the 
line  upon  which  we  are  relying  and  doing  our  business. 

LABOR   EMPLOYED    IN   THE   TOBACCO    BrSiXESS — WA(iBS   AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  highest  wages  you  pay  by  the  week? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
scale  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  female  labor  to  male  labor? — A.  I  do  not  know.  In 
some  factories  there  is  more  than  there  is  in  others.  In  the  cigarette  factories,  for 
instance,  where  it  is  all  light,  easy  work,  there  are,  I  suppose,  more  women  than 
there  are  men. 
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Q.  Do  you  employ  many  youths  or  children? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  employ  a 
trreat  many.  I  have  not  really  \yeen  through  the  factories,  the  one  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  yeare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ih  then*  any  way  that  you  can  give  to  the  ConmiisBion, 
when  you  revise  your  testimony,  a  ntatement  of  the  rate  of  wajres?— A.  I  think  we 
have  already  furnished  tho«e  ntatements.  They  wen*  fumi»he<i  to  Colond  Wright  of 
the  Department  of  I^bor. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  wages  in  this  country  and  then  to  get  some  information 
with  relation  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  Japan.  Can  you  give  any  information,  or  is  tiie 
information  obtainable  by  you,  as  to  trie  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Japan  and  China  and 
these  outside  places  where  you  have  factories?— A.  I  suppose  we  could  write  to  the 
factories  there  and  find  out. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  some  information  in  a  general  way  that 
would  give  us  the  comparison. — A.  Well,  the  wages  are  very  much  lower  there  than 
they  are  here. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  that  difference,  can  you? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
difference  is. 

Q.  There  is  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured  cigarettes,  is  there  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  difference  in  wages  in  these  foreign  countries  is  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  import  cigarettes  made  there,  if  it  were  not  for  that  tariff? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
We  could  ship  the  totScco  over  there,  I  suppose,  manufacture  the  cigarettes,  and 
ship  them  back  here  cheaper  than  we  could  make  them  here  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tariff. 

THE   rSE   OF   MACHINBRY    IX   THE    MANrFACmiE  OF  CIGARETTBR. 

Q.  Are  the  cigarettes  mostly  made  by  machines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  machines  are  use<i  in  foreign  countries  that  we  use  hen^? — A. 
Yes'. 

Q.  Where  are  those  machines  made? — A.  I  think  that  the  first  of  them  were  made 
in  this  country.  Whether  they  are  now  making  some  of  them  in  England  or  France 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  they  made  under  American  patents? — A.  The  patients  have  now  run  out. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  machines  of  recent  patent**? — A.  There  may  be  some,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  sending  any  of  those  out. 

Q.  The  use  of  machines,  then,  is  common  to  anvbody  that  cares  to  use  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

EXPORT   AND    HOME    PRICES   (X)MPAREl). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  How  do  your  export  prices  in  the  main  compare  with  your 
prices  in  the  United  States? — A,  For  the  same  quality  of  goods  we  get  more  for  the 
exDort  than  we  do  here,  considering  the  tax  that  there  is  here. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  export  price  considerably  lower  in 
order  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets? — A.  Oh,  we  have  on  a  limited  number  of 
cigarettes,  but  they  are  made  cheaply. 

Q.  In  the  main  your  foreign  prices  run  higher  than  the  home  prices? — A.  No; 
because  they  use  a  larger  percentage  of  our  cheap  goods  abroad  than  at  home. 

Q.  For  the  same  quality,  I  mean. — A.  Yes. 

PRICES  OF  CIGARSITES   AND   PLUG   TOBACCO  SINCE  THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE   AMERICAN 

TOBACCO   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  materially  advanced  the  prices  of  your  goods 
since  the  American  Company  was  organize<i? — A.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they 
have  been  very  much  reduced.  Take  it  in  the  matter  of  cigarettes  alone,  we  are 
now  getting  at'least  |1  a  thousand  less  for  them,  considering  the  change  in  the  tax, 
than  they  were  when  we  bought  out  the  different  concerns.  Take  the  plug  tobacco. 
Star  tobacco,  for  instance.  Leggett  &  Myers  made  it  and  it  went  to  the  consumer  at 
50  cents  a  pound  under  a  6-ceut  tax;  now  it  is  going  to  the  consumer  at  50  cents  a 
pound  under  a  12-cent  tax. 

Q.  But  are  you  not  buying  it  for  a  less  price? — A.  Yes;  but  we  are  making  less 
profit,  the  dealer  is  getting  le-  s,  and  the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  his  tobacco.  The 
tax  could  not  come  off  of  anyone  because  the  6  cents  is  less  than  we  made. 

COMPETITION   IN   THE   FOREIGN   MARKET. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  W^here  do  vou  find  vour  chief  competitors  abroad  with  ref- 
erence to  cigarettes?  -  A.  We  find  them  from  England  mainlv.  Thev  buy  our  tobacco 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  ship  it  over  there,  manufticture  the  cigarettes,  and 
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then  coiiiiK'U'  witli  ii.s  in  all  the  foreign  iiiarkots.  That  is  trno  of  t4>l>aiT()  afl  well 
as  of  cigarettes.  Of  courpe,  there  is  limited  tracie  on  tobacco  in  the  other  countries  as 
compared  with  here. 

Q.  But  England  is  your  chief  competitor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  one  or  two  of  the  other  more  important  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing countries? — A.  Well,  Japan.  There  is  a  large  Japanese  concern,  but  they  use 
altogether  Japanese  tobacco  and  we  really  do  not  consider  them  competitors.  They 
make  cheaper  goods  than  we  do.  Of  course  ours,  on  account  of  the  quality,  get  the 
preference  from  the  people  who  are  able  to  buy  them. 

il.  Is  there  any  material  competition  from  Egypt  or  Greece? — A.  Yes;  but  that  is 
a  different  claa©  of  goods.  There  is  a  certain  trade  for  the  Egyptian  cigarettes  all  over 
the  world,  the  same  as  there  is  for  imported  Ouban  cigars. 

Q.  So  that  this  trade  does  not  come  directly  into  competition  with  your  product? — 
A.  No. 

THE  TOBACCO   COMBINATION    ANT)   THE    PRICK   OF   RAW    MATERIAI*'<. 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  in  answer  to  another  question  that  there  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  last  few  years? — A. 
That  is,  in  certain  of  the  higher  grades. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  are  so  large  a  buyer  of  the  leaf  tobacco  of  different 
kinds,  are  you  able  to  get  an  advantage? — A.  I  think  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  Ixfcause 
the  more  we  have  to  buy,  the  more  the  fellow  who  does  not  have  to  buy  so  much 
can  put  the  price  up,  because  he  does  not  require  so  much,  and  he  caii  pick  bar- 
gains; but  we  have  to  take  it  as  we  come  to  it.  In  this  way,  I  think  the  independent 
manufacturers,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  have  the  aavantage  over  us  in  buying 
stock.  We  have  to  have  a  large  amount,  and  the  more  w^e  have  to  buy  the  more  we 
have  to  x)ay  for  it. 

RECENT   GROWTH    OF   THE   TOBACCO   TRADE. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  very  material  increase  in  the  output  of  ci^rettes  and 
tobacco  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  or  has  the  extension  of  your  trade  mto  foreign 
markets  materially  increased  the  demand  for  leaf  tobacco  in  the  South? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  our  operations  have  made  a  large  market  for  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
tobacco.  A  few  years  ago  the  English  manufacturers  did  not  do  very  much  in  that 
line,  but  now  there  are  large  manufacturers  in  England,  and  they  use  North  Carolina 
and  Vii^nia  tobacco.  Of  course  all  this  trade  which  has  been  built  up  in  Japan, 
and  which  amounts  to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  a  year,  came  from  our  efforts  there. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  extension  of  tobacco  growing  in  this  country  in 
the  last  10  years? — A.  Ves;  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Tennessee  where  previously  they  did  not  grow  tobacco  at  all,  there  are 
large  growers  now.     I  suppose  the  North  Carolina  crop  has  been  doubled  in  10  years. 

Q.  You  think  the  increase  comes  largely  from  the  increased  demands  for  manu- 
factured tobacco? — A.  Largely  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

CKiARETTES    AND   THE    CIGARBTrTE   BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  trade  increasing  in  this  country? — A.  It  has  been  cut 
very  nearly  in  half  during  the  last  3  years  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  from  50 
cents  to$1.50  a  thousand.  That  did  notstop  the  consumption  of  cigarettes,  because  now 
nearly  every  bod  v  has  a  package  of  paper  with  his  package  of  tobacco,  and  he  makes 
them  himself.     I  think  the  consumption  has  been  increasing. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  cigarettes  more  injurious  than  cigars? — A.  Less.  It  is  the  purest 
form  in  which  tobacco  is  consumed.     Purer  and  better  tobacco  is  used  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  gives  the  peculiar  odor  to  the  cigarette?  Is  it  the 
tobacco  or  the  paper? — A.  Of  course  both  the  paper  and  the  tobacco  have  something  to 
do  with  it;  ana  besides  that,  bright  tobacco  possesses  little  substance  and  will  not 
smell  like  tobacco  with  more  substance. 

il.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  opium  used  to  any  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ettes?— A.  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  used  in  any  form  in  manufactured  tobacco,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  remember  the  cigarette  called  the  "Admiral." 
which  was  on  the  market  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  cigarette  being  manufactured  now? — A.  T  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  manufa(!tured  that  cigarette? — A.  The  National 
Cigarette  and  Tooacco  Company. 
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<l.  What  han  Ikhoihv  of  that  roin|Miiiy? — A.  I  think  ssv  iiihcrittHl  it  when  \vt» 
b4>u};htout  i\w,  rnicm  Toliaiio  (Vmi|uiny.* 

Q.  And  you  <liHCH>ntinu4Hl  that  fi>»rt'tte? — A.  Thi*  i>uhli<*  diwontiniicfl  it. 

<i.  Was  it  not  a  very  popular  out*  junt  lH*fc»re  y«»u  Um^ht  it? — A.  No;  it  wa«  never 
popular.  Tbev  put  them  around  and  tried  to  force  them  on  the  market,  but  they 
would  not  8tict — would  not  hold  the  i*on«unier.  You  I'an  not  intrtxluce  a  brand  of 
tobacco  in  a  few  years.  It  taken  a  lonf<  {K'riod  of  yiMirH  to  (n^tablish  a  braiui  of  toliacco. 
Kven  the  Continental  TohaoroComiMiny,  with  all  the  exjierience  they  have  in  the 
l^usineas,  would  notexfiect  to  put  a  oraml  in  the  market  and  entabltuha  demand  for 
it  at  once.     We  lost  money  for  10  years  on  DukeV  Mixture. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  then  in  thentory  that  thin  l>rand  had  lieeome  ho  ixmuUr  that 
it  was  materially  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  American  Toliaceo  C'omiiany. 
and  for  that  reason  you  bought  it  imt? — A.  No;  it  wan  <lead  lH*fore  ue  K»t  it,  and  Me 
got  it  through  the  Lnion  (\>mi)any. 

TIIK    KXI'ORT   TKAI»K    IN    T<»HA<ro. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkk.  )  Do  yon  export  leaf  tobacco  at  all?- -A.  We  have  exporte<l 
s>ome  to  the  Japanene  (loverninent,  ami  we  aluo  exj)ort  to  our  fa<*torie«  in  Auntralia. 

Q.  In  your  export  then  you  confine  yournelvtM*  to  cxiM»rtin^  to  your  own  fa<'- 
toriee? — A.  We  do  ni>t  make  any  effort  in  that  direi'tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.  )  What  efftH't  ujKin  the  American  i>rice  ha^  the  purchawe 
of  tobacco  by  foreign  govemment«  for  their  own  nionof)f)ly? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
what  any  one  government  buyn  has  anv  practi<'al  effect,  lK»<'auHe  there  in  always  nuf- 
ficient  comiMjtition  l)etween  individuals  an<l  other  government**  to  prevent  any  gov- 
ernment from  controlling  the  price  of  anything  of  that  kind.  The  price  of  tobacco  is 
regulated  entirely  by  supply  and  demand.  The  fanners  ^n)w  a  large  crop  and  they 
get  a  small  price,  the  same'as  in  the  ca«»  of  cotton;  and  if  there  is  a  short  <Top,  the 
price  goes  up,  just  as  the  price  of  cotton  does. 

Q.  Have  you  much  of  a  field  in  (ireat  Britain  for  your  pnxluct? — A.  No;  we  have 
lost  trade  there.  We  will  have  to  establish  fact^)ries  in  England.  The  <luty  dis- 
criminates against  manufactured  tol>acco.  In  other  wonls,  you  can  imiM»rt  the  leaf 
there  and  pay  the  duty  on  it  and  manufacture  the  cigarettes  at  a  total  c<tst  of  from 
40  to  50  cents  less  per  thousand  than  the  iiianufactunHl  cigarettc»s  can  Ik*  cx|K)rte<l 
there  from  this  country.  They  disi'riniinaU*  against  the  manufactured  arti<'le  to  that 
extent. 

Q.  The  only  means  of  getting  into  that  market  is  to  establish  vour  own  factorii^s 
there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Paying  the  same  duty  exactly  as  the  British  importers  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  who  have  of  late  years  l)een  imjK>rting  the  leaf  tol)a<*co  into  England 
engaged  laiigely  in  manufacturing  or  in  the  distribution  of  leaf  tolmcco? — A.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  the  manufacturers  buy  their  leaf.  I  know  there  are  some  large 
manufacturers  of  cigarettes  there,  and  of  course  they  are  large  dealers  and  buy  an<l 
distribute  tobacco  all  over  the  world.  But  whether  the  manufacturers  buy*  from 
the  leaf  dealer  over  there  or  direct  from  dealers  herts  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they 
do  it  both  ways. 

AI)VAXTA(1»<    A-N'I)    l)ISAI>VANTA<;i--S   OF    PRODIHTIOX    ON'  A    LAKCiK    SC'ALK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  What  wouhi  you  say  an?  the  advantages  of  a  large  combina- 
tion like  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  I  think  the  main  advantage  is  found 
in  the  combination  of  talent.     A'man  cAn  handle  the  business  in  the  best  way. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  others  lK*si<U»8  that? — A.  Of  course,  they  have  certain 
advantages  in  buying  some  of  their  supplit»s  in  lar^re  (juantities,  like  labels  and  things 
of  that  sort;  but  in  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco,  licorice,  sugar,  and  things  of  that  kind 
everybody  can  buy  at  the  same  price.  We  have  an  aulvantage,  I  t-hink,  over  the 
small  concern  in  marketing  our  goods,  because  we  do  not  have  to  keep  as  many 
salesmen  in  proportion  to  the  business  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Your  theory  is  that  when  a  given  (]uantity  of 
tobacco  or  other  product  is  re<|uired,  competition  has  the  same  effei't  on  price,  whether 
there  are  6  or  500  buyers  for  it? — A.  Yes;  and  besides,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  tlie 
manufacturer  to  put  the  price  of  tobacco  down  to  a  iM)int  where  the  farmer  can  not 
make  a  living  ana  make  monev.  If  that  is  done,  the  farmer  will  grow  poor  tobacco, 
and  we  want  good  tobacco,  if  there  wsa*  not  a  single  competitor  in  the  market,  we 
would  pay  a  good  price  for  tolwicco.     We  have  no  objei»t  in  beating  down  the  farmer, 
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because  we  can  get  our  profit  without  it,  and  all  we  want  is  a  legitimate  profit  in  our 
business.     Whenever  we  attempt  to  get  more  than  a  legitimate  profit  we  lose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  As  to  the  advantages  of  combination,  I  had  particularly  in 
mind  the  savings  you  can  make  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product.  You 
spoke  of  the  greater  variety  and  highef  grade  of  talent  you  could  obtain  and  of  cer- 
tain advanta^  in  selling;  I  suppose  getting  along  with  fewer  traveling  men,  for 
example? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  possibly  advertising  to  better  advantage? — A.  Yes;  and  getting  the  busi- 
ness more  concentrated  and  the  product  reduced  to  a  fewer  number  of  brands.  A 
freat  loss  to  the  manufacturer  is  the  attempted  introduction  of  so  many  new  brands, 
t  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  a  disadvantage  to  the  retail  dealer,  a  disadvantage 
to  the  jobber  and  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  where  the  main  sacrifice  and  loss 
of  the  manufacturer  is — continuallv  setting  out  new  things  to  try  to  attract  the  con- 
sumer when  the  consumer  is  satisned  with  what  he  has  and  will  not  change;  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  without  accomplishing  anything,  either  by  way  of  benefiting 
themselves  or  anybiody  else. 

Q.  Is  it  also  possible  for  you  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  your  goods  in  a 
comparatively  few  establishments? — A.  Not  to  such  an  extent.  The  fixed  charges  on 
a  tobacco  factory  are  not  very  large.  We  could  not  save  much  by  closing  some  of  the 
factories. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  chief  advantage  is  the  greater  intelligence  and  economy  in 
selling? — A.  Yes;  and  in  not  manufacturing  so  many  brands.  If  there  was  no  other 
tobacco  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
had  an  absolute  control  of  the  business  and  should  undertake  to  introduce  a  new 
brand  of  tobacco  and  get  the  consumer  to  change  over  to  it,  it  would  cost  millions  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  would  serve  neither  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the 
companv,  nor  anybody  else.    . 

Q.  What  disadvantfiqges  do  you  think  there  are  in  the  case  of  a  great  organization 
that  you  do  not  find  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  independent  establishment? — A.  I  do 
not  really  see  much  difference. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  hire  a  superintendent  of  a  factory  who  will  give  continually 
the  same  individual  earnest  attention  to  the  business  as  a  person  would  if  it  were  his 
own  independent  plant? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  the  people  connected  with  both  our 
companies  give  au  the  intelligence  and  attention  to  the  business  which  they  are 
capable  of  (foing.  We  have  no  complaint  at  all  to  make  of  them.  We  have  a  good 
grade  of  people  who  take  great  interest  in  the  biu^iness.  They  are  satisfied,  ana  so 
are  we. 

EFFHCT  OF  THE    INTERNAL   REVENUE   AND   THE   TARIFF   UPON   THE  TOBACCO   TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  profitably  manufacture  a  cigarette  that  can  be 
sold  at  wholesale  for  $2  per  thousand? — A.  At  the  present  time,  no;  with  a  reduction 
of  the  internal-revenue  tax,  yes. 

Q.  Your  present  tax  is  $1.50  a  thousand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  under  the  new  revision  of  the  tax  it  is  your  opinion  that  you  could 
manufacture  cigarettes  at  $2  a  thousand  and  make  a  profit?— A.  With  a  54-cent 
tax,  yes.     We  expect  to  do  it  at  even  a  less  price  than  $2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  either  to  legis- 
lation concerning  industrial  combinations  or  concerning  internal-revenue  taxes? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  If  they  would  stop  changing  the  law  so  much, 
I  think  everybody  would  be  better  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  would  have  no  change  in  the  tariff? — A.  So  far  as 
our  business  is  concerned  it  would  not  affect  us  at  all.  If  you  should  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  we  could  manufacture  cheaper  somewhere  else  and  send  the  goods  into  the 
United  States,  we  would  do  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  make  a  difference  to  the  labor  you  now  employ? — A.  Very 
decidedly;  I  am  in  favor  of  high  protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  so  faV 
as  our  business  is  concerned  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  would  as  soon  make 
them  in  one  place  as  another.  We  will  make  them  wherever  we  can  make  them 
the  cheapest. 

Q.  You  think  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  could  be  met  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  workingmen? — A.  Yes;  and  to' the  producer  of  the  raw 
tobacco. 
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PBC)P<)RTION    OK    THE    TOTAL    TOBAtXf)  MANTPAtTrRINCJ     Ht'HINBHH    CONTROLLED    BY    THE 
AMERICAN    ANI>   C«>NTINKNTAL  TOBAM'O  <-OMPANIRH. 

il.  { By  Mr.  Philliph.  )  How  much  capital  do  you  estimate  m  eiigagtni  in  the  imliui- 
iry  4itiU*ide  of  the  companietf  y<»n  represent? — A.  1  have  not  the  leaat  idt»a, 

Q.  What  proi)ortion  of  the  entin*  toha<H'o  nianuCacturiug  buninetw  do  you  control? — 
A.  I  think  the  (^intinental  controln  alxnit  (M)  |M>r  <*ent  of  the  plu^  tobacco  bueinem. 

Q.  And  how  much  <loeH  the  American  c<mtrol  of  the  other? — A.  1  do  not  know 
h(»w  it  Mould  be  in  Hmokinj;  tolutcco.  1  do  not  think  that  lH>th  oi  them  toother 
•.vould  control  more  than  HO  or  70  jier  cent  of  tlie  Hmokin^;  t4dia«*(*o. 

(^  The  rt^t  is  manufacture<l  by  wlmt  an*  (*alle<l  indeiH'ndeut  ct*mpani«*s? — A.  Yen. 

UK'ATION    OK    KAtTORIES. 

Q-  Where  are  your  chit'f  factories  UM^attnl  in  the  I'nited  States? — A.  St.  Louis, 
Uniir^ville,  Ky.,  Middletowii,  ().,  and  Jerw*y  City.  The  OmtinentaldcHi*  not  own  the 
lacti>ry  in  Jersey  City.  We  own,  however,  nearly  all  the  Ht<K'k  of  the  l^mllard 
Company.  The  American  Tol»cco  Comjiany  ha«  t^stablinhmenb*  in  Durham^  N.  C; 
Richmond,  Va,;  Baltimore,  Md.;  R<H'hester,  N.  Y.;  Cbiitigo,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York  City.     That  is  all  I  recall  at  pretH'nt. 

WIHCOXHIN    A.\n   COXNKtTICrT   TOBACX'O. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  purchat^e  moHt  of  the  tobac(»o  that  is  grown  in  Wis- 
consin?— A.  We  have  only  recently  commencetl  buying?  toliacco  in  Wisconsin — sim^ 
we  have  been  in  the  cheroot  business.  We  have  oi)ene<l  leaf  houses  there,  and  are 
goin^  to  handle  a  g^KKl  deal  of  that  crop. 

A.  (ByMr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  use  any  Connec^ticut  tobacco? — A.  Yes.  We  use 
it  for  wrappers,  and  the  American  Cigar  Corn  pan  y  ust*8  it  for  wrappers  and  (rheroots. 

THE   AMERICAN    CIGAR   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  American  Cigar  Company  a  new  company? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Is  It  organized  or  controlle<i  by  either  of  your  companie.<' — A.  The  Ccmtinental 
Tobacco  Company  owns  Ii5  per  cent,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  owns  35  per 
cent,  and  the  remaining  30  m»r  cent  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany?—A.  $10,000,000. 

Q.  Into  what  daj^ses  of  stock  is  it  divided? — A.  Only  one  stock — general  stock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bonds  provided  for? — A.  Not  yet;  no. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  company  begim  to  do  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  produce  nearly  all  the  popular  brands  of  cigars? — A.  No;  very  few  of 
them  so  far. 

Q.  Has  it  produced  new  brands  of  its  own,  or  docs  it  manufacture  staple  goods? — 
A.  We  have  not  commenced  making  any  new  brand  other  than  those  of  the  original 
concerns  that  we  bc^ught  out.  We  will  make  new  brands  as  soon  as  we  can  gt»t  the 
facilities  for  manufacturing  them. 

Q.  You  use  both  domestic  and  foreign-grown  tobat^co? — A.  Yes.  We  use  Sumatra 
wrappers  and  both  Havana  and  domentic  tobaccos. 

THE   TARIFK   on    LEAK   TOBACTO    AND   THE   CKIAR    BUSINESS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  to  pay  more  for  the  domestic  tobacco  on  account  of  the 
duty  upon  the  foreign  leaf.* — A.  If  we  had  free  trade  on  leaf  tobacco,  cigars  would 
nearly  all  be  imported. 

Q.  The  Wisconsin  growers  would  hardly  be  able  to  protUice  any  tobacco  then? — 
A.  No;  it  would  knock  them  right  out.  The  tobacco  would  come  from  Havana  for 
fillers  and  from  Sumatra  for  wrappers. 

the   export  trade   in   OHIO   TOBACXO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  not  a  large  amoimt  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  exported? — 
A.  The  poorer  grades  of  the  Ohio  tobacco  are  ex{)orted — the  trashes  and  commoner 
grades. 

Q.  Such  as  seed  leaf,  and  grades  of  that  kind? — A.  What  is  (*alled  the  trashes  from 
the  crop. 
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TIIK   CHAIUJK    TIFAT  THE  CONTINENTAL  TOBACX^)   COMPANY    PREVENTS    ITS  JOBBERS     FROM 
HANDLING   GOODti  MANLFACTUREI)    BY    INDEPENDENT  CX)Nt:ERNS.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  How  do  your  companies  intnKluce  their  goo<.ls7  Do  they 
employ  traveling  salesmen  to  any  extent? — A.  Oh,  yep;  we  keep  a  larpe  number  of 
salesmen. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  general  in.«tnictions  to  your  salesmen  a**  to  what  kind  of 
contracts  to  make  with  retailer?? — A.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  makinfr 
contracts  with  retailers.  They  act  under  inst  met  ions,  and  only  have  to  do  with  the 
retail  business  through  the  jo'bl)er.  The  salesmen  do  not  make  any  contract  with 
anybody.  They  can  only  solicit  onlers  and  take  them  subject  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  company,  put  out  advertining  matter,  and  talk  up  the  goods  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Have  either  of  your  companies  undertaken  to  make  a  market  for  your  goods  by 
contracting  with  any  class  of  dealers  for  the  exclusion  of  other  goods? — A.  No.  The 
jobber  can  not  make  a  market  for  a«».  \Ve  have  to  get  down  to  the  consumer.  The 
jobber  is  only  a  distributer  of  the  goods  ujxjn  demand  from  the  retailer,  and  that 
demand  from  the  retailer  is  created  by  the  calls  from  the  consumer.  If  every  jobber 
in  the  United  States  would  refuse  to  handle  our  goods,  and  would  take  up  somebody 
else's  goods  instead,  and  push  them,  that  would  not  make  a  market  for  the  other 
fellow's  goods.  We  do  not  rely  on  the  jobl^er  or  the  retailer;  we  rely  on  the  con- 
sumer's calling  for  our  goods,  and  we  can  onlv  induct*  him  to  call  for  them  by  giving 
him  something  that  pleases  him  better  than  tliat  offered  bv  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  by  your  agents,  represented  to  jobbers  or  any  other  class  of 
dealers  that  they  could  not  have  your  goods  if  they  handled  certain  other  goods? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  agents  have  doiie,  but  they  have  not  done  any- 
thing of  that  kind  with  the  authority  of  the  comiiany;  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  done  it,  because  if  the  jobl>er  handles  the  other  fellow's  goods,  that  does  not 
make  a  market  for  them.  They  keep  them  on  hand  and  they  put  them  out  to  the 
retailer,  and  if  he  can  not  sell  them  he  sends  them  back. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  claim  that  certain  dealers  have  represented  to  inde- 
pendent manufacturers,  outside  of  your  companies,  that  they  could  not  handle  their 
goods,  because,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  g(X)ds  of  your  compa- 
nies?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  discussing  the  prop>osition 
of  taking  goods  they  do  not  want. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  your  comi)a- 
nies  that  would  justify  such  a  representation  as  that? — A.  No.  I  think  every  jobber 
in  New  England  is  handling  other  goods  besides  ours.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
jobber  up  there  who  is  not  handling  every  body'sgoods  for  which  there  is  any  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  neither  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  nor  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  makes  special 
inducements  to  those  who  handle  exclusively  their  brands  nor  refuses  to  sell  to  those 
who  handle  other  brands.  Has  that  been  true  th  roughout  the  history  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  or  did  you  follow  that  plan  earlier? — A.  We  have  not  had  any- 
body that  handled  our  goods  exclusively  unless  the  demand  was  exclusively  for 
them.  Of  course,  after  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was  first  formed,  they  had 
the  brands  that  were  in  use,  and  the  merchants  w^ould  not  handle  brands  other  than 
the  ones  we  put  out. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  after  the  company  was  formed  put  goods  into  theii  hands 
on  consignment  to  certain  parties,  who  agreed  not  to  handle  goods  of  other  manu- 
fatrturers? — A.  There  was  never  any  agreement  to  that  effect;  nothing  except  at  one 
time  they  got  a  larger  commission  from  us  if  they  did  handle  ours  exclusively  than 
if  they  did  not. 

Q.  You  made  special  inducements  to  them  to  handle  yours  exclusively?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  policy  has  been  almndoned?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time?— A.  Four  or  5  years  ago;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  (  jardner.  )  If  you  hswi  a  contract  with  a  jobber  by  which  he 
got  a  larger  commission  if  he  handled  your  goods  exclusively,  would  it  not  be  to  his 
interest,  if  he  found  retail  dealers  whose  business  he  could  control,  to  compel  them 
to  handle  those  ^oods  exclusively,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  sold  them  all  their  goods 
he  would  be  making  a  larger  comm  ission? — A.  He  can  not  do  it.  He  might  as  well  try 
to  turn  the  Mississippi  up-stream.  If  the  independent  concerns  would  get  all  the  job- 
bers in  the  United  States  to  handle  their  goods  exclusively,  we  could  create  more 
over-night.     Nobody  could  stop  us  from  marketing  a  brand  of  goods. 

Q.  Not  in  a  broad,  ^neral  way;  but  take  a  small  place— a  town  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants—suppose  some  ]obber  with  whom  you  have  business  furnishes  the  retailers  in 
that  town  with  your  brand;  now,  because  he  handles  your  goods  exclusively  you 
allow  him  a  larger  commission,  and  since  he  makes  more  money  on  your  goods  it  is 

1  See  pp.  306,  310-311,  3*20,  3:r2-338,  340-841. 
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!••  \\h*  intt*n*9'1  tn  rJi»n  iUvm  in  pnifi'it'iuv  to  biiv  otlirr.  Now,  ii  Im*  woiiM  hiiv  t«i  tin* 
dealers  in  that  Hinall  town,  **rnleHH  you  han<ll(*  th(*)«o  (cimmIh  oxrliinively,  I  will  not 

sell  to  y<»u  " A.  ( Inteirupting.)  They  would  go  to  the  town  at'niit*  the  way  and 

get  10  fellows  to  sell  them  cheaper.  And  this  fellow  would  not  reet  one  night  on  such 
a  plan  ac«  that.     He  would  be  forced  to  give  in. 

Q.  The  specific  answer  w  that  if  that  joMier  nhould  attempt  mich  a  thing  thoHe 
retailerei  could  buy  the  goodn  from  wmie  other  joblier? — A.  Yw;  plenty  of  them. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


KXHIRIT    1. 
Annual  report  of  th^  Amerintn  Tnftacro  (hmp(tfqf,  Jinnd  tfear  ending  iWemftrr  .t/»  ffiOO. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  March  /.t,  im>i. 

THE    TRRASrRSRR    RKP*)KT   TO  TIIK  KnK'KHOrDRR.M   OF  THK    AMERICAN    TOBACX^)   COMPASV 

OF   NEW   JERSEY. 

Tlie  treasurer  respectfully  wibniitfi  a  report  of  the  financial  (Mmdition  of  yi>ur  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  iWcember  31,  1900. 

Tliere  has  been  no  change  in  the  <rapital  Htock  during  the  year,  the  total  amount 
now  outstanding  being  $54,500,000  common  stock  and  $14,000,000  prefenv<l  Htock. 
Of  the  dividend  scrip  isHued  May  1,  1896,  $10,(XX)  wa**  rt*<kH?nu*<l  in  cash  during  the 
year,  leaving  now  outstanding  $:{', 01 4,490. 

The  comjMmy  has  sold  to  American  Snuff  Company  all  ansets,  brands,  real  estate, 
and  good  will  pertaining  to  its  snuff  business,  rectMving  therefor  preferrwi  ami  com- 
mon stock  in  ttiat  conipany  amounting  to  $4,405,300  at  par. 

Cash  to  the  extent  oi  $2,195,259.80  has  been  exiK^ndwt  by  this  company  during  the 
year  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  other  companies. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  net  earnings  for  1900  of  some  of  the  comiwnies 
in  which  it  is  at  present  interested,  of  which  earnings  this  com|)any*s  share  is  alx>ut 
$800,000,  and  which  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  declare  as 'dividends,  but  to 
let  remain  for  the  present  as  surplus  on  the  books  of  those  companies. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  year,,  after  deducting  all  charges  and  expenses 

for  management,  etc.,  are $6, 303, 498. 02 

Deduct: 

Eight  per  cent  dividends  on  preferrtnl  stock  for  the 

year  1900 $1, 120, 000.  (X) 

Six  percent  interest  on  scrip  (issue  Mav  1, 1896)  for 

year  1900 .' 180.834.20 

$1, 300,  834.  20 

Net,  applicable  to  surplus  atx-ount 5, 002, 6d3. 82 

Surplus,  as  per  statement  December  31,  189?) 2,575,429,59 

Total 7,578,093.41 

Deduct  6  per  cent  dividend  on  common  sto(;k 3, 270, 000. 00 

Surplus,  December  31,  1900 4,308,093.41 

The  balance  sheet  is  herewith  submitted. 

^1.  D.  Lke,  lypastirer. 

Finanrlol  Mfnftmenty  Ihrrmtker  .f/,  lifW. 

ASSEirs. 

Real  estate,  machinery,  fixtures,  etc $4, 880, 244. 60 

Leaf  tobacco,  manufactured  stock,  operating  supplies, 

etc 9,887,722.95 

Stocks  in  foreign  companies 4, 456, 372. 53 

Stocks  in  other  companies 22, 630, 136. 16 

Cash 1,292,440.80 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 6, 864, 867. 48 

Patents,  trade-marks,  good  will,  etc 29, 921, 468. 55 

Total  assets $79,933,253.07 
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UABILITIRS. 

Capital  stock: 

Common $54,500,000.00 

Preferred 14,000,000.00 

08,500,000.00 

Scrip  issue,  May  1, 1896 A,  014, 490. 00 

Provision  for  regular  quarterly  dividend 

on  preferred  stock,  payable  February 

1,1901 $280, 0(X).  00 

Provision  for  dividend  of  1  i  per  cient 

on  common  stock,  payable  Februarv 

1,1901 *.       817,500.00 

1,097,500.00 

Accrued  interest  on  scrip 30, 137. 70 

Accounts  and  bills  payable 2, 895, 745. 94 

Accrued  commissions 14, 319. 32 

Advertising  fund 72, 966. 70 

4, 1 10, 669. 66 

Total  liabilities $75,625,159.66 

Surplus 4,308,093.41 

As  per  statement  December  31 ,  1899 $2, 575, 429.  ,59 

Added  in  1900 1,732,663.82 

4, 308, 093.  41 


Wasiiixgton,  D.  C,  May  9,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  LANBSTREET, 

Vice-I^emierit  United  Staien  Tobacco  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Mr.  John 
I^ndstreet  was  introduced  a**  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL   STATEMENT   OP   THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  official  position. — A. 
John  Landstreet,  Richmond,  Va.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  selling  of  the  goods  of  your  company?— A. 
That  is  my  department  principally. 

AFFIDAVITS    CONCERNING    RESTRICTIONS    ON   THE    TOBACCO    TRADE    BY   THE    CONTINENTAL 

TOBACCO  COMPANY.* 

Q.  Have  you  any  positive  information  that  you  consider  trustworthy  with  refer- 
ence to  discriminations  made  against  your  brands  in  New  England? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  Can  you  present  any  such  testimony? — A.  I  have  here  an  affidavit  made  by 
Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Chapman? — A.  He  is  a  johl>er  and  dealer  in  tobacco  in  Bedford, 
Mass.  I  also  have  an  affidavit  from  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  and  one  from  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  M&ss. 

Q.  What  is  the  purport  of  these  affidavits?— A.  These  men  all  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Tilton,  that  they  have  been  refused  the  product  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Com  pan  V  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  carried  other  brands  of  goods  made 
by  independent  fectories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  Are  they  in  the  same  terms?  Are  they  alike? — A.  They 
are  very  similar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  read  one  of  them,  and  then  put  the  other  two  in 
eviaence? — A.  I  will  read  that  of  Mr.  Chapman,  which  is  as  follows  (reading): 

I  See  pp.  306,  310-311,  320.  3:%.  ^0-341. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  HARRY    M.  CHAPMAN,  OF   HEW  BEDFORD,  MAM*. 

I,  Harry  M.  Chapman,  of  New  B«<lford,  in  the  county  of  Brwtol  and  Common- 
irealth  ofMatMu^husetta,  beini?  <luly  Hworn,  de|MjHe  and  say  that  I  am  a  meniU*r  of 
the  finii  of  E.  T.  Chapman  <k  C<i.,  iiaid  tirni  doinft  a  businesH  of  whoIeHalers  and  job- 
bers in  tol)ac(*o  in  New  Bedford,  and  having  \teen  engaged  in  raid  bufdnef«  during 
the  last  30  yeare  in  mid  New  Bedfoni.    That  idnee  the  foimation  of  the  Continents 
Tohaci'o  Coinnany  of  New  Jerney,  and  prior  to  that  time,  our  tirui  ha8  dealt  exten- 
sively in  the  brands  of  plug  toboccH)  aetjuired  by  mid  corfx^ration  and  now  owue<l  by 
it    That  90  iMT  cent  of  our  liuxineHs  in  phis  tobacco  during  the  years  1K9H,  1899,  and 
1900  wa*<  in  tne  gcKxls  owneti  and  controlled  by  said  C/<intinental  Toliacco  Oimitany. 
That  in  A[»ril,  1900,  Charleo  Keene,  transportation  agent  of  mid  Continental  TotMicco 
G)iDpany,  and  «)iie  StrauAS,  the  regular  mlesman  for  mid  Continental  Tobacro  Com- 
pany for  thin  <liHtrict,  called  at  our  place  of  businew  and  informed  uh  that  thereafter 
there  would  Yieatixed  price  at  which  the  whole<»lerH  and  toliacco  j(»bl)erH  should 
seU  the  goo<lt*  of  the  Continental  Tolwcco Company  U*  the  retail  tnwie.     The  jobl)erH, 
however,  were  to  tie  allowed  to  purchase  thet«e  goodn  at  2  cents  a  i>oimd  less  than  the 
fixed  price.     If,  however,  we  agreed  to  exclude  from  our  stock,  and  refused  to  sell 
or  handle  any  gocKln  made  by  any  manufacturer  other  than  the  Continental  Tol)acco 
Company,  we*  were  t4)  \ye  allowed*  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.     Our  firm  aske<l  time  to 
consider  this  proiionition.     We  subHe<{uently  leamtnl  that  the  offer  maile  by  these 
agents  to  us  was  somewhat  different  from  the  offer  made  to  other  wholesalers  in  our 
district.     Our  firm,  not  lieing  an  agent  in  any  way  of  mid  Continental  Tolwcco  Com- 
pany, <iei-lined  to  be  tlictated  to  as  to  what  g<K>ds  we  should  sell.     Aliout  3  weeks 
later  Mr.  L.  I).  Mayhew,  the  New  England  manager  of  mid  Continental  Tobacro 
Company,  together  with  said  Strauss,  again  called  at  our  place  of  business,  and,  upon 
observing  that  we  were  continuing  to  i^rry  in  st,x*k  goixls  of  other  numutBtcturers, 
infomie<r  us  that  we  were  thereupon  cut  on  from  any  ni ore  pun*hases  of  the  go<xl8 
of  mid  Continental  Tol>acco  Company.     That  8ul)sec]uently  to  this  we  sent  to  said 
Continental  Tobacco  Companv  an  order  for  goods,  which  onler  was  not  fille<I.     That 
later  we  sent  an  onler  by  regi8tere<l  mail,  and  accompanie<i  the  order  with  a  letter 
requesting  the  reasons  why  mid  Continental  Tolia<*co  Conii>any  had  declined  or 
neglected  to  fill  our  onlers.     In  response  to  this  letter  we  re<*eived  a  letterof  the  Con- 
tinental Tobatvo  Company  from  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  signe<i  by  W.  H. 
McAllister,  secretarv,  in  which  they  informed  us,  in  reply  to  our  letter  to  them,  that 
they  had  conclude((  that  it  was  n<»t  to  their  interest  to  maintain  business  relations 
with  us,  and  that  they  hatl  decided  to  cease  such  relations.     We  were  informed  that 
we  might  be  supplier!  with  their  products  by  application  to  jobbers  in  our  section, 
but  upon  application  to  mi<l  jobbers,  we  foun<l  tnat  mid  goods  were  refused  to  us. 

And  your  deptment  mys  that  from  his  own  knowledge  tne  other  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers of  tobacco  in  this  city,  who  are  now  purchasing  and  having  for  mle  the  goods 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  do  not  now  keep  and  expose  for  mle  theg(K)d8 
of  other  new  t<jbacco  manufacturers  discriminated  against  by  mid  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  although  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  mid  policv  of  mid  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  (Company  mia  wholemlers  and  jobbers  did  keep  ancT  expose  for  mle 
said  brands. 

And  your  deponent  is  informed  that  mid  Continental  Tol:)acco  Company  claims 
that  all' jobbers  and  wholemlers  may  purchase  their  products,  irre8i>ective  of  whose 
goods  thev  handle,  at  a  price  1  cent  a  [)ound  l>elow  the  price  fixtnl  tor  the  retailers, 
and  your  deponent  mys  that  such  a  price  is  a  prohibitive  price  and  does  not  enable  the 
wholemler  or  jobber  in  tobacco  to  handle  said  gocxls  at  a  i)rofit,  but  would  compel  a 
loss  to  said  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

Harry  M.  Chapman. 

Commonwealth  of  MAssACHrsEXTS, 

Xew  Bedf(/rd,  April  16,  1901. 
Bristol,  *«: 

Then  i>ersonally  apjieannl  the  alx)ve-named  Harry  M.  Chapman,  to  me  jwreonally 
known,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath  to  the  above  affidavit. 
Before  me, 
[SEAJL.]  A.  Edwin  Clake,  JwUice  of  the  Tcace. 

AFFIDAVrr  OP   MR.    ALBTNI   SUMNER    HOVEY,    OF    LYNN,    MASK. 

I,  Albini  Snnmer  Hovey,  of  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Essex  and  Connnonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  my  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
business  in  Lynn,  and  have  been  for  9  years;  that  prior  to  January,  1901, 1  had  been 
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parchasing  of  the  Cbntinental  Tobacco  Company  certain  of  ita  plug  tobacco  goods; 
that  some  time  in  January,  1901,  one  Edward  M.  lAngley,  the  representative  and 
salesman  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  for  my  citv,  called  upon  me  at  my 
store  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  fall  into  line.  1  replied,  **  What  line?"  He 
said,  '^The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  jobbers  and  sub-jobbers."  I  asked  him  what  that 
was,  and  he  said,  "To  sell  whatever  we  sav."  I  said,  **Who  are  *we?' "  He 
replied,  "The  Continental  Tobacco  Companv.  I  said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?"  Hesaid,  "  Would  you  throw  out  ButleHs,  *B.andW.,'  and  'Sensible'  brands 
of  tobacco?"  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  have  too  good  a  sale  on  them."  He  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "Sensible"  tobacco  (made  by  persons  other  than  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company)  was  displayed  on  my  shelf.  I  replied  that  it  was  my 
tobacco,  which  I  had  paid  for;  that  some  people  might  keep  their  tobacco  under 
their  counters,  but  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  display  it.  As  he  went  away 
from  the  store  I  said,  "Don't  do  anything  to  be  sorry  for;"  and  he  replied  that  he 
shouldn't  do  anything  until  I  heard  from  him  again.  Within  a  few  days  after  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  L.  D.  Mayhew,  departmental  manager  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  for  New  England,  informing  me  that  I  had  been  cut  off  as  a  sub- 
jobber  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  I  afterwards  called  upon  Mr.  Man- 
ning, of  the  firm  of  McGreanery  Bros.  &  Manning,  the  largest  distributers  of  toibscco 
^oods  in  New  England,  and  of  whom  I  had  been  purchasing  tobacco,  and  asked  him 
if  I  had  got  to  pay  the  advanced  price  for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company's  goods 
which  I  purchased  of  him.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  didn't  dare  to  do  anv  dif- 
ferent than  to  charge  me  that  price.  This  was  a  price  at  which  I  could  not  sell  the 
goods  to  retailers  at  a  profit.  I  had  pre\'iously  been  regarded  by  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Companv  aj<  a  jobber,  and  later  a^  a  flub*johl)er.  The  only  reason  within  my 
knowledge  why  f  was  cut  off  was  InnauHe  1  declined  to  throw  out  of  my  stock  cer- 
tain goods  of  independent  manufacturers. 

Alhini  S.  Hovey. 

c'ommoxwealth  of  m  akkachusettb, 

Boffton,  April  16,  1901. 
Suffolk,  m: 
Then  personally  appeared  the  alwve  nanie<i  Albini  Sumner  Hovey,  to  me  person- 


ally known,  and  made  oath  and  smbecribed  to  the  above  affidavit 
Before  ine, 
[seal.]  Paul  R.   Blackmur,  Notary  Public, 

AFFIDAVIT   OF    MK.  CJIARLEM    H.  TILTON,  OK    BOSTON,   MASS. 

I,  Charles  H.  Tilton,  of  Baston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stephen  Tilton  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  established  in  1836,  which  firm  is  engaged  in  selling 
plug  tobacco  throughout  New  England  to  the  tobacco  jobbers  and  others,  and  repre- 
sents as  selling  agents  3  independent  manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco,  viz,  the  United 
States  Tobacco  Company,  Butler  &  Bosher,  and  W.  J.  Yarborough,  all  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

And  vour  deponent  says  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  a  corporation 
establisned  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  was  formed  in  December.  1898,  having 
purchased  the  factories  owning  and  making  gubstantially  all  the  leaaing  brands  o! 
plug  tobacco  sold  and  used  in  the  market  of  New  England;  that  said  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  now  supplies  to  the  plug  tobacco  trade  of  New  England  85  or  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  plug  tobacco  sold  and  consumed  within  said  district. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  prior  to  April,  1900,  there  was  oi)en  and  free  compe- 
tition in  New  England  in  the  sale  to  all  joblwn?  of  plii^  tobacco;  that  neither  said 
Continental  Tobacco  G)iripany  nor  any  other  manufacturer  discriminated  against  the 
purchasers  or  jobbers  of  tobacco  goods  who  carried  or  hml  for  sale  the  goods  of  other 
manufacturers,  and  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  sold  its  goods  to  said 
jobbers,  who  paid  for  the  same  at  substantially  the  same  rates  or  prices. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  during  the  month  of  April,  1900,  certain  officers  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  viz,  H.  D.  Kingsbury,  treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Dula, 
third  vice-president,  empowered  to  act  for  said  corporation  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment and  understanding  entered  into  with  one  F.  C.  Bushnell,  president,  and  repre- 
senting an  association  of  wholesale  grocers  known  as  the  New  f)ugland  Grocers' 
Asscx'iation,  visited  the  tobacco  jobbers  and  w^holesale  grocers  of  New  England,  and 
notified  them  that  thereafter  the  jobl)era  could  purchase  the  goods  of  the  Continental 
Toi>a(ro  (-onipany  at  a  price  upon  which  said  tubaioo  joblM^rs  and  wholesale  grocers 
<;ould  make  2  cents  j)er  pound,  but  that  if  said  jol)l)ers  and  grocers  would  agree  to 
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exclude  from  their  Htock,  aiul  rehiM*  Ut  handle,  ail  plufr  U>tMux*o  fc^nxU  of  tobacco 
inanufactnrerH  entablished  an<l  iM^nniiiK  huHineHH  nitice  the  foruuttion  of  said  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Coui[iany,  an<i  all  new  brandt*  of  any  nianufacturtT,  they  wouhi  pve 
to  raid  tobacco  jobben*  and  wholesale  jfnKvn*  an  extra  dit^'ount  of  3  j)er  cvnt  upon 
all  bills  of  purcha*»eH  made  by  said  jobU»n*  or  jenM-en*  of  the  ^oodn  of  Kaid  Continental 
Tobacco  Company. 

And  your  deponent  sayM  that  the  profit  of  2  cent**  a  iMmn<i  on  naid  toljacco  to  Haid 
tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  j^rocers  wa«  hanlly  afletjuate  to  enable  Kaid  trade  to 
do  businees  at  a  profit. 

And  your  deponent  savs  that  said  agreement  entere<l  into  In^tween  Haid  Hushnell 
and  said  Continental  To\)acco  Companv  was  an  a^rreement  to  nrevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  brands  of  plug  toliecco  and  to  exclude  (*ertajn  old  brands,  and  was  in 
effect  an  agreement  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  in  saiii  toliacco  in  the  market  of 
New  England  and  desigiuHl  to  create  a  mono{H>ly  in  the  (Vintinental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the  plug  toltacco  business  in  New  England. 

And  vour  deponent  says  that  said  arrangement  of  prictns  inaugurated  by  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  went  into  effect  May  1,  1900;  that  Hu})sec|uently  said  Con- 
tinental Tobacro  Company,  thnmsh  its  officers  and  agents,  again  visited  said  tobacco 
jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers  of  New  Kngland,  and  changed  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  C-om{)any  could  t>e  pun'hasiHl,  so  that  said  jobbers 
and  grocers  could  get  but  1  cent  i>er  poun<f  profit  in><tead  of  2  cents  as  heretofore,  but 
to  said  tobacco  jobbers  and  wholesale  gnn-ers  who  agreed  to  excUule  from  their 
stock  all  plug  tobsux*o  goods  of  new  fa<*tories  as  well  as  all  new  brands  of  old  faurtories, 
together  with  all  gixxls  of  (*ertain  dmgnated  old-establishe<l  factories,  an  extra 
discount  of  »>i  per  cent  would  Ih?  given;  that  the  5 J  per  cent  discount  was  a  large 
and  material  discount  in  the  handling  of  said  toliacco;  that  said  1  cent  a  pound 
without  the  discount  was  a  price  at  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  tobacco  joboer  or 
wholesale  grocer  to  do  business  at  a  profit  in  said  goods,  ami  was  in  effect  a  refusal 
to  sell  to  the  trade  or  jobbers  the  ^ockIs  of  said  Continental  Tobawo  Company,  or  to 
sell  them  only  at  a  prohibitive  price;  that  further,  in  onler  to  close  up  all  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution  for  the  goods  of  all  said  inde})endent  manufacturers,  said  agents 
and  officers  of  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  visited  the  largest  retail  dealers  of 
tobacco  in  New  England,  and  notified  them  that  if  they  would  exclude  from  their 
stock  the  goods  of  all  new  tobacco  concerns,  an<i  further  refuse  to  handle  any  new 
brands  of  the  old  tobacco  concerns,  said  retailers'  names  would  be  placed  upon  a  list 
known  as  the  '^ Sub-jobbers  list,"  which  would  entitle  said  retailers  to  buy  from  the 
jobbers  at  a  less  price  than  their  competitors  by  2  cents  a  pound,  provided,  however, 
that  they  complied  with  the  request  to  exclude  the  tobacco  goods  of  other  designated 
manufacturers;  that  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company  did  not  deal  or  bill  any  goods 
directly  to  paid  retailers,  but  notified  the  jobbers  to  give  to  the  retailers  the  dis- 
criminating rates  on  their  purchases  as  aforesaid. 

And  your  deponent  says  that  all  these  arrangements,  agreements,  or  prices  have 
been  put  into  enect  by  the  agents  and  officers  of  said  Contmental  Tobacco  Company. 
And  your  deponent  says  that  manjr  of  his  former  customers  have  ceased  to  purchase 
the  goods  of  your  deponent,  and  give  as  a  reason  that  they  do  not  dare  to  purchase 
the  tobacco  goods  of  your  deponent  for  fear  that  they  will  be  cut  off  from  the  old- 
established  brands  and  goods  controlled  by  said  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  the 
sale  of  which  goods  forms  85  to  90  per  cent  of  their  business.  And  your  aeponent, 
from  his  experience  of  32  years  in  the  tobacco  business  in  New  England,  is  of  the 
opinion  ana  believes  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, if  allowed  to  prevail,  will  create  a  monopoly  in  said  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany of  the  plug  tobacco  business;  that  the  shutting  off  through  all  the  channels  of 
trade  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  of  new  manufacturers,  and  also  of  the  new 
brands  of  old  manufacturers,  will  bring  about  that  end;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  every  manufacturer  of  plug  tobacco,  whether  the  business  is  long  established  or 
not,  to  from  time  to  time  bring  out  new  brands,  and  that  if  they  have  not  that  oppor- 
tunity, the  business  is  certain  to  die  of  dry  rot;  that  the  action  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company  heretofore  set  forth  and  complaine<l  of  has  and  will  greatly  dam- 
Hjie  the  business  of  your  deiwnent. 

Chas.  H.  Tilton. 

cojiaionwealth  op  massachusetts, 

Bostx)ny  April  i^6,  lltOl. 
Suffolk,  as.* 

Then  personally  appeared  Charles  H.  Tilton,  to  mc  ])crsonally  known,  and  nub- 
w'ribed  and  nia<lc  oath  to  the  alwtvc  afHdavit. 
Before  me, 
[seal.]  Pail  R.  Klackmir,  yotan/  PuUk. 
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CIRCULAR    I^JCTTERS    ISSUED    BY   THE    CONTINENTAL    TOBACCO    COMPANY    SBLATIYE  TO    ITS 

TERMS  TO  JOBBERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  you  any  direct  information  regarding  any  circular  let- 
ter from  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  to  the  same  effect? — A.  I  have  here  two 
circulars. 

Q.  Was  this  circular  issued  by  the  company,  or  is  this  a  copy  of  one  so  issued? — 
A.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  circular  itself? — A.  I  have  seen  the  original. 

Q.  And  you  know  this  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  circular  letter  was  sent  to  a  specific  individual  or  firm? — A.  To  a  dealer  in 
tobacco  in  Massachusetts.  At  his  request  his  name  is  not  given.  He  claimed  that 
he  would  be  cut  off  from  buying  their  goods  if  his  name  were  known. 

Q.  You  yourself  saw  the  original  on  which  the  name  appeared? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litc^hman.^  And  you  know  this  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  document 
he  received? — A.  I  do.     (Reading:) 

"Dear  Sir:  Our  offer  heretofore  made  you  to  pay  you  5i  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
us  under  certain  conditions  named  at  the  time  such  offer  was  made,  is  hereby  with- 
drawn, and  in  lieu  thereof  we  make  you  the  following  proposition: 

"If,  during  the  four  months  b^inning  May  1,  1901,  and  ending  August  31,  1901 
(unless  we  sooner  withdraw  this  oner,  as  stated  below),  your  direct  purchases  from 

us  for  distribution  to  your  regular  trade  aggregate  not  less  than ,  we  will  pay 

you  5i  per  cent  extra  on  the  entire  amount  of  such  purchases. 

*'  If  your  business  during  that  period  does  not  aggregate  as  much  as  the  sum  sti  pu- 
lated  above,  or  if  you  combine  with  any  person,  firm,  or  company  to  make  joint  pur- 
chases, you  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  5i  per  cent  on  any  of  your  purchases  during 
said  period. 

"We  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  this  plan  and  withdraw  this  offer  at  any 
time,  though  if  we  do  withdraw  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  above, 
we  will  pay  you  5i  per  cent  extra  on  the  entire  amount  of  your  direct  purchases  from 
us  for  distribution  to  your  regular  trade  between  May  1,  1901,  and  the  date  of  such 
withdrawal. 

"We  will  withdraw  this  offer  from  any  customer  in  Massachusetts  who  sells  or 
offers  to  sell  our  goods,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  at  lees  than  jobbers*  selling  price  list, 
effective  in  those  States. 

"No  employee  of  this  company  has  any  authority  whatever  to  change  or  modify, 
in  any  respect,  or  to  any  extent,  this  letter,  or  any  other  letter,  circular,  price  list,  or 
offer  of  this  company. 

"Yours,  very  truly,  "Continental  Tobacco  Co., 

'(Signed)  C.  C.  Dula, 

"  Third  Vlce-PresiderU.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  This  circular  letter  does  not  put  in  that  other  condition  with 
reference  to  selUng  exclusivelv  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — ^A. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  in  print. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  person  from  whom  you  received  this  letter 
said  that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  it  were  those  conditions?  In  this  circular  it 
says  this:  "Our  offer  heretofore  made  you  to  pay  vou  5i  per  cent  on  purchases  from 
us  imder  certain  conditions  named  at  the  time  such  offer  was  made  *  *  *."  Did 
the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  written  state  that  the  conditions  referred  to  here 
were  to  the  effect  that  they  should  deal  exclusively  in  the  goods  of  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company? — A.  That  was  his  statement,  and  not  only  his  statement,  but  the 
universal  statement  of  all  dealers. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Litchman.  )  Do  I  understand  this  circular  letter  was  sent  out,  and  that 
aside  irom  this  there  was  an  oral  agreement  with  the  dealers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  so  far  as  your  investigation  goes  in  every  case  where  you 
have  learned  of  these  instances? — A.  In  every  case.  This  circular  accompanied  the 
other  one.     ( Reading : ) 

"  To  our  customers  m  Massachusetts: 

"Referring  to  our  circular,  under  date  of  August  6,  1900,  addressed  to  our  custo- 
mers in  Mame,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, we  quote  from  said  circular  as  follows: 

"  *  We  shall  decline  to  fill  orders  from  any  customer  in  the  above-named  states  who 
sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  li-'ted  brands  of  toba^H'o 
manufactured  by  this  company  at  less  than  the  prices  appearing  in  the  jobl>er^s 
selling  price  list;  this  price  list  applies  to  salen  made  by  you  either  to  jobbers  or 
retailers.' 
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'*  We  now  wiflh  to  advise  that  this  circular  is  hereby  abrrigated  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  sales  made  b^  our  customere  to  merchants  located  in  the  state  of  Massachusetta, 
but  it  will  remain  effective  and  continue  to  apply  on  sales  made  by  our  customers  to 
merchants  located  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

*'No  employee  of  this  company  has  any  authority  whatever  to  change  or  modify 
in  an^  respect,  or  to  any  extent,  this  circular,  or  any  circular,  lett^'r,  pri(*e  lint,  or  offer 
of  this  company. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Continental  ToBAct'o  (V).*' 

CONDITION   OF  TUB  TOBACtX)  T^AOK   IN    MAWACtirHETTK 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  their  reason  for  exceptinfi  MaKHachuM>tts?— A. 
We  can  only  surmise.  A  few  days  previous  a  bill  had  passe^l  the  MaH»u*husetts 
house  of  representatives  which  th«)se  interested  in  it  thought  would  prevent  the  Con- 
tinental Company  in  the  future  from  making  this  deal  prohibiting  the  sale  of  inde- 
pendent goons  as  a  condition  to  the  sale  of  their  own. 

Q.  A  copy  of  that  bill  was  read  to-day  by  another  witneas?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  a  good  many  of  the  jobbers  in  Massachusetts  sell  to  deal- 
ers in  tiie  other  New  England  states? — A.  Of  course;  I  have  no  way  of  telling  to  what 
extent^  but  it  is  very  lai^pely  done. 

Q.  Boston  being  the  central  nuirket  for  the  New  England  states,  gets  a  gocxi  deal 
of  that  trade? — A.  The  largest  tobacco  dealers  in  New  England  are  located  in  the 
citv  of  Boston. 

Q.  Then  these  jobbers  have  to  sell  to  the  dealers  in  the  New  England  states  out- 
side of  Massachusetts  at  a  different  price  from  that  at  which  they  sell  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Have  you  an^  further  evidence  along  the  same  line  to  pre- 
sent?— A.  I  have  some  other  affidavits  along  the  same  line,  it  you  care  for  them. 

Q.  These  three  will  probably  l>e  sufficient. 

THE  CL*T  RArSS  OK  CIOAEKFTEB  GIVEN  BV  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACXH)  C«)MPANY  IN  VIR<}tNlA 


AND  NORTH  CAROLINA.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  cut  being  made  in  the  price  of  ciga- 
rettes in  North  Carolina  or  VMi^nia,  where  there  are  competing  companies;  and  if  so, 
how  extensive? — A.  I  only  know  from  information  that  the  price  of  one  brand  made 
by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  has  been  reduced  to  |l..50  per  thousand,  and 
that  that  same  brand  of  cigarettes  is  sold  in  the  state  of  New  York  at  a  very  much 
higher  price.  I  have  seen  bills  for  them  purchased  at  that  price  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  I  know  that  some  of  the  dealers  in  New  York  have  Douffht  them  in  Virginia, 
shipped  them  to  New  York,  and  there  undersold  the  price  made  by  those  who  manu- 
factured them. 

Q.  How  much  more  or  lees  is  that  than  the  Government  tax? — ^A.  With  the  2  per 
cent  discount  off,  it  is  3  cents  less  than  the  Government  tax. 

Q.  Was  there  competition  there?  Were  other  independent  companies  selling 
cizarettes  at  those  points? — A.  There  is  an  independent  cigarette  company  located  at 
Wilson,  N.  C. ,  that  claims  to  be  doing  a  very  large  cigarette  business  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  What  company  is  this?— A.  The  Wells- Whitehead  Company, 
manuiacturers  of  the  Carolina  Bright  Cigarette. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  believed  that  this  cut  in  the  price  below  cost  is  made 
because  of  the  competition  of  this  company  to  which  you  have  referred? — A.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  brand  of  cigarettes  think  that  is  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  said  that  this  same  brand  is  sold  for  a  considerably 
higher  price  in  New  York?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  in  New  York?— A.  From  $1.65  to  $2.50. 

Q.  These  various  prices  are  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  No. 
They  are  made  by  tne  tobacco  dealers  in  New  York,  who  have  heard  of  the  price 
South,  and  sent  there  and  purchased  those  cigarettes,  taken  them  to  New  York  and 
sold  tnem  to  the  retailers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  New 
York?— A.  I  do  not. 

1  See  pp.  318,  319. 
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DEALERS  WHO   HAVE  BEEN   REFUSED  GOODS    BY  THE  AMERICAN  AND  OONTINENTAI. 

TOBACCO   COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  retail 
dealer  has  lost  the  goods  of  the  American  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — 
A.  A  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  name  them? — A.  This  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
been  cut  oft  for  selling  independent  tobaccos  (reading):  E.  T.  Chapman,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ;  Marlboro  Cisar  and  Tobacco  Company,  Marlboro,  Mass. ;  S.  Wardner, 
Concord,  N.  H.;  Berry,  Hall<&  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  C.  O.  Amazeen  &  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.;  N.  G.  Gurnsey  &  Co.,  Keane,  N.  H.;  J.  B.  Edson,  Brockton,  Mass.;  W.  E. 
Sanborn,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.|  These  men  themselves  state  that  the  reason  why  they  could 
no  longer  get  the  gooos  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was  because  they  had 
dealt  in  independent  goods? — A.  Yes. 

effect  upon    the    retailer's    business  of  being    cut  off  from    dealing   WrrH    THK 
AMERICAN   AND  CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  As  a  practical  matter — not  a  legal  one — do  you 
know  wnat  effect  such  cutting  off  has  had  on  the  business  of  those  firms?— A.  I 
think  all  the  firms  that  have  been  cut  off  continue  to  deal  in  the  goods  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  Company,  for  the  reason  that  they  own  a  large  number  of  brands, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  a  successful  tobacco  business  without 
keeping  some  of  their  brands. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  that  tobacco? — A.  Anywhere  thev  can.  Some  go  to  other 
states  and  buy  it  on  the  quiet,  just  as  a  number  of  dealers  in  New  England  do  with 
our  goods.  We  have  to  snip  them  in  a  plain  case  without  any  marks  or  brands,  and 
they  hide  them  under  the  counter,  and  if  a  man  comes  in  and  asks  for  a  piece  of 
the  tobacco,  they  look  to  see  if  he  is  in  the  secret  before  handine  it  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Some  customers  request  that  you  send  them  your  goods  in 
plain  cases  without  any  marks  on  the  outside? — A.  A  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  I  asked  Mr.  Duke  if  a  firm  or  jobber  should 
sell  or  refuse  to  sell  their  goods,  what  would  be  the  effect.  He  said,  they  would  ^  to 
another  jobber  and  get  them.  What  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  Well,  there  is  in 
most  localities  some  one  man  who,  for  some  reason,  is  determined  to  handle  inde- 
pendent goods  or  such  goods  as  he  pleases  to  handle.  These  men  in  a  large  number 
of  localities  are  the  omy  distributers  of  anything  except  the  Continental  and  the 
American  companies'  goods.     Mention  has  been  made  of  one  locality  where  every 

i'obber  in  the  town  one  morning  said:  "  We  will  have  to  throw  out  your  goods.'' 
't  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  in  that  town  to  buy  them  of  the  jobber  at  any 
price.  There  are  other  similar  instances.  Understand,  they  sell  probably  80  per  cent 
of  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  such  territory;  and  when  they  go  to  a  dealer  and  say 
to  him:  "  We  will  destroy  the  profit  on  80  per  cent  of  your  business; "  it  takes  a  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  say  he  will  continue  to  run  his  own  business. 

reason   for   NOT  CONSULTING   THE   UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT   ATTORNEY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  consulted  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  regard  to  your  case? — A.  No;  we  never  have,  for  the  reason  that  we  con- 
sulted an  attorney  sometime  ago,  and  he  informed  us  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
before  we  could  do  anything,  to  have  affidavits  establishing  a  case;  and,  of  course, 
that  being  true,  we  could  not  make  a  case,  for  we  believe  that  the  moment  those 
jobbers  capable  of  furnishing  such  affidavits  testified  they  would  lose  the  profit  on 
80  per  cent  of  their  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  have  given  a  list,  respectable  in  length,  of  a  number  of 
men  who  have  the  nerve  to  run  their  own  business.  Have  you  given  that  list  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  have  you  informed  anyone  that  you  have  such  a  list? — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  all  those  men  would  be  good  witnesses  against  these  unlawful 
methods,  as' you  alle^  them  to  be? — A.  Yes;  and  I  think  others  could  be  had  who 
would  probably  be  better  witnesses,  if  the  United  States  district  attorney  were  dis- 
posed to  take  the  matter  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  know  but  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  would  be  ao 
disposed? — A.  I  do  not. 
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PBBCXNTAOE   OP  TOTAL  OUTPUT  CX)NTIU>LL8D    BY  TUB   AMBBICAN   AND   CX)NT1NENTAL 

TOBACXX)  COMPANItt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifb.)  Will  you  state  about  what  per  cent  of  tobacco  is  handled 
by  the  American  and  what  per  cent  by  the  Continental  company? — A.  You  mean 
the  output  of  the  two  oompaniee? 

Q.  The  per  cent  of  the  whole  goods  in  the  United  States  compared  with  the  inde- 
pendentci? — A.  I  think  that  the  claim  is  made  that  their  output  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  between  75  and  90  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  tney  make  that  much;  I 
do  not  think,  personally,  that  they  manufacture  75  per  cent  of  the  goods  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  But  enough  to  ^ve  them  in  certain  localities  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
neaEi?-~A.  Yes;  especially  is  that  true  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  brands  used  in  certain  territory,  and  that  territory  uses  a  kind  of 
tobacco  that  is  not  senerally  sold  oyer  the  Unitea  States. 

Q:  So  they  have  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  those  states?— A.  Yes. 

BFFBCT  OP  THB  TOBACCX)  CX>MBIMATION   UPON  CX)M PETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdnbr.  )  If  they  are  the  owners  of  brands  representing  80 
per  cent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  New  England,  and  these  brands  were  in  existence 
and  in  the  market  before  either  the  American  or  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company 
was  formed,  would  not  the  same  thing  be  true  if  those  companies  had  never  had 
come  into  existence;  would  not  80  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  New  England  be 
in  those  brands,  and  in  the  hands  oi  the  people  who  are  now  in  competition  with  the 
present  owners  of  those  brands? — A.  That  80  per  cent  was  made  b^  four  or  five  differ- 
ent Stories  controlling  about  20  brands.  No  one  of  these  factories  could  say:  *'If 
you  do  not  handle  our  brands  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  brands  in  competition, 
you  shall  not  have  our  brands  at  a  price  that  you  can  make  a  profit  on.''  But  now 
one  company  owning  the  20  brands,  all  popular  and  well  established,  have  that 
power. 

Q.  But  in  so  fiir  as  the  manufacturer  of  any  other  brands  is  concerned,  he  would 
have  those  same  brands  to  compete  with? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Precisely  as  he  has  now? — A.  Yes.  We  have  no  complaint  with  competition 
at  fdl  when  opportunities  are  merely  equal.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  do  busi- 
neras;  that  all  channels  shall  not  be  closed. 

Q.  The  effect  of  the  combination,  then,  is  to  prevent  you  and  other  people  from 
introducing  new  brands? — A.  New  or  old  brands,  or  any  brand.  The  fact  is  they 
sell  the  same  grade  of  goods  at  higher  prices  than  we  do. 

SUGOBSnON  AS  KBGA&DS  LBGISLATION  GONCEBNING    BUBINBBB  CORPOBATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  legislation  in  connection 
with  this  mattei^ — ^A.  I  would  hardly  presume  to  suggest  anything;  but  my  associ- 
ates and  myself  have  talked  over  a  proposition,  according  to  which  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  corporations  whose  stocks  were  list^  and  sold  on  the  public 
market,  and  those  whose  stocks  were  not 

Q.  All  these  corporations,  however,  are  formed  under  the  same  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  4  or  5  men  may  own  the  entire  stock  of  a  corporation  does 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  make  that  corporation  any  different  from  one  whose 
stock  is  owned  by  a  larger  number  of  men? — A.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  small  corporation  owned  by  a  few  men  who  do  not  put  their 
stock  upon  the  market,  the  stock  is  not  for  sale,  and  is  not  purchased  ana  handled 
by  narties  who  have  no  wi^  of  knowing  anything  about  the  management  and  con- 
trofof  the  business;  whereas  a  large  corporation  places  its  stock  upon  the  market, 
and  if  yon  injure  that  corporation  by  laws  or  otherwise,  you  injure  mnocent  holders. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  9^  1901. 
TS8TIX0VT  OF  MB.  H.  D.  LBE, 

Treamirer  American  Tobacco  Company,  New  York  CUy, 

The  commiflBion  met  at  10.46  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillips  presiding.  At  4.02 
p.  m.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lee,  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  8TATEBCBNT  OP  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  rive  your  position  in  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company?— A. 
No;  I  am  treasurer  and  director  in  the  American. 

Q.  Before  you  became  connected  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  what  busi- 
ness were  you  in? — A.  I  am  still  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  bankmg  business, 
and  mill  business. 

Q.  Were  you  at  some  time  connected  with  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation?— [No  audible  response  by  the  witness.] 

Q.  Where  does  that  association  do  business,  throughout  the  whole  country? — A. 
Yes.    There  were,  1  think,  12  States  in  the  South  that  were  not  in  our  oiiganization. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  that  position  were  you  enabled  to  know  the  senenl  methods 
of  selling  goods  employed  by  the  tobacco  companies  as  well  as  by  tne  grocers? — ^A. 
Well,  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  that,  of  course. 

THE  ALLEGED   DISCRIMINATIONS  OF   THE   CONTINENTAL  TOBAOCX)  COMPANY  IN    FAVOR  OF 
DEALERS  HANDLING  THEIR  GOODS  EXCLUSIVELY.^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  regards  any  discriminations  that  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  those  who  handle  the  goods  of  the  Continental  Company  exclusively? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  either  affirm  or  contradict  these  statements  that  have 
just  been  made  regarding  the  terms  of  sale? — A.  As  far  as  my  information  goes  it 
would  be  contradictory  to  those  statements. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  of  the  general  nature  of  this  copy  which  was  presented  here  a  few  moments 
ago? — A.  My  impression  is  they  issued  a  circular  about  that  date.  Whether  that  is 
a  true  copy  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  Dusiness  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  are  carried  on  in  the  same  building? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  relations  of  the  officials  of  the  two  companies  are  close? — ^A.  Well, 
reasonably  so;  neighborly,  at  least. 

Q.  Are  you  in  such  a  position  that  you  would  be  likely  to  know  with  reference  to 
a  general  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Continental  Company? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would.  My  business,  of  course,  is  in  the  financial  department^  and  these 
other  circulars  are  formulated  in  the  sales  department,  and  there  are  times  that  I 
don't  see  the  general  salesman  in  months,  perhaps. 

Q.  Who  is  the  general  sales  agent  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company? — ^A.  My 
impression  is  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Du&  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  And  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Hutchins  is  head  of 
the  sales  department. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY   AND   PREFERENTIAL  TERMS  TO   DEALERS. 

Q.  Has  the  American  Tobacco  Company  issued  any  general  circular  letter  of  this 
kind,  giving  preferential  terms? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  w^ill  say,  however,  on 
the  start,  that  I  have  only  been  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  a  year.  The 
first  3  months  after  my  election  as  director  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  I  went  to  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health;  the  last  4  months  I  have  been  in 
the  hospital,  so  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  detail  workings  of  the  company  as  you 
might  imagine  I  would  be.  They  have  come  largely  under  the  supervision  of  my 
assistant  and  the  assistant  treasurer.  While  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial part  of  it,  I  have  not  made  myself  familiar  with  the  general  workings  of  the  com- 
pany as  I  otherwise  would. 

» See  pp.  306,  310-311,  320,  330,  332-838. 
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THB  ALLBGKD    FACTOBS'    AORSBMBNTB  BBTWSBN  THB   AM  BRIO  AN    TOBA(XX)  COMPANY   AND 

ITH  JOBBBR8. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  it  had  been  cuBtomary  at  any  time  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  to  have  what  are  called  factore'  agreements  by  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  maintain  prices  and  pay  the  jobbere  by  special  discounts? — A.  No;  not 
exactly  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  ^ou  exi>lain  the  method  that  was  followed? — A.  They  at  times  attempted 
to  aid  the  jobbers  in  securing  profit  in  different  states.  I  thinK  they  gave  a  rebate 
after  a  certain  period  of  prices  maintained,  but  after  these  anti-trust  laws  were  estab- 
lished those  methods  were  abandoned. 

Q.  Before  that  time  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  information  as  to 
whether  prices  had  been  maintained  by  means  of  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the 
salesmen? — A.  Well,  if  that  were  true,  it  was  before  my  connection  with  them.  I 
think  that  was  perhaps  the  method  during  the  period  before  the  trust,  as  it  is 
called,  was  formed;  I  think  Leflsett  &  Meyers  and  Drummond.  and  those  people  had 
adopted  that  method;  I  think  Iremember  as  a  jobber  of  making  several  affidavits 
for  Le^tt  &  Meyers  as  to  whether  we  had  maintained  the  prices  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  those  cases  asked  to  sell  only  certain  brands  or  to  exclude 
certain  branded — A.  No;  I  think  the  jobbing  house  of  which  I  am  president  now  has 
perhaps  as  many  independent  goods  in  it  as  it  has  goods  of  the  other  people;  we  liave 
never  oeen  asked  to  do  that. 

BIXILAB    PACTOBS'    AGBSEMBNTB  IN    OTHEB    LINES    OP   BUSINESS — ATTITUDB    OP    JOBBEBS 
TOWARD  SUCH   AURBBMENTB. 

Q.  In  what  other  lines  of  goods  besides  tobacco  have  similar  agreements  been 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  jobber's  profit? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  perhaps  markets  its  goods  under  the  factor  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  other  lines  of  goods  besides  sugai^ — A.  I  think  perhaps  Proc- 
tor &  Gamble  Soap  Company  have  some  sort  of  an  arrangement;  I  am  not  just 
familiar  with  the  details  of  it;  my  impression  is  that  they  protect  the  jobber  in  a 
profit 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  jobbers  and  of  dealers  in  general  is  with  ref- 
erence to  a  plan  of  that  kind? — A.  They  are  very  favorable  to  it.  I  perhaps  am  more 
familiar  with  that  feature  of  it  than  any  other  part  of  it,  being  a  jobber  myself.  I  talk 
with  a  great  many  jobbers  and  they  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  a  plan  of  that 
kind;  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  a  profit  can  be  maintained  on  staple  goods 
such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  ana  soap.  On  staple  articles  competition  is  strong,  and 
there  is  a  universal  demand  from  the  jobbers  for  the  lar^  manufacturers  to  protect 
them  in  a  reasonable  profit,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that  the  manufacturers 
tried  to  respond  to  that  demand  before  these  laws  interfering  with  that  method  were 
passed  in  tne  different  states.  Since  that  time,  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers 
nave  rather  abandoned  it 

EPPBCT  OP  PACTORS'   AORBEMBNTB  UPON  THB  PROPITH  OF  THB  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  manufacturers'  businesE(?  Suppose  the  thing  that  they 
complain  of  was  not  considered  illegal,  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  were 
asked  to  take  up  such  a  plan  to  protect  the  jobbers,  would  it  be  likely  to  affect  their 
profits  favorably  or  unfevorably? — A.  It  would  affect  them  very  favorably  if  the 
plan  was  done  away  with  entirely.  Whenever  the  manufacturer  of  a  staple  product 
IS  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  jobbers',  or  of  his  agent's  profit,  or  of  a  fair  compensation 
for  marketing  his  goods,  he  has  no  trouble  in  distributing  his  goods.  If  a  man  wants 
a  carload  of  sugar,  he  is  going  to  get  it;  if  he  wants  a  carload  of  Duke's  Mixture,  he 
is  going  to  have  it  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  one  jobber  is  willing 
to  do  it  or  not,  some  other  fellow  is  willing  to  do  it,  and  is  willing  to  do  it  for  noth- 
ing. The  large  manufacturer  probably  gains  when  he  protects  the  jobber,  and  yet 
the  brands  that  are  owned  ana  controll«i  by  these  two  companies  are  well  known 
to  have  taken  years  of  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  establish,  and 
if  they  could  go  to  the  consumer  without  considering  the  profit  of  the  jobber  there 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all  about  that  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

THE  PROTECTION   OF  THE   JOBBER  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  go  directly  to  the  dealer? — A.  Well,  the  jobber,  in  a  measure, 
has  helped  to  build  up  that  trade,  helped  to  establish  those  brands,  and  I  think  the 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  try  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  jobber,  try  to  maintain  a 
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profit,  and  that  has  been  done  largely — done  under  the  administration  of  independ- 
ent cx)mpanie8.  I  am  certain  that  the  Continental  and  American  companies  have 
both  tried  to  formulate  plans  by  which  a  fair  compensation  could  be  given  to  the 
jobber,  but  whenever  there  have  been  drastic  laws  prohibiting  that  they  simply 
have  had  to  let  the  jobber  take  care  of  himself. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  are  they  attempting  to  protect  him  in  any  of  the  states? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  posted  as  to  an;jr  reall jr  definite  plan.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  been 
in  the  hospital,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  .plan  being  pursued  by  either  of  the 
companies  just  now. 

Q.  YoU  may  perhaps  express  an  opinion.  Is  it  your  belief  that  they  have  no  such 
plan  that  they  are  attemptmg  to  put  into  effect? — A.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that 
m  some  states  the  jobbers  are  maintainixig  a  very  good  oiganization  of  their  own, 
and  in  some  of  those  states  are  maintaining  a  profit  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
independent  of  any  action  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers 
possibly  are  lending  what  aia  they  can  to  that  end. 

Q.  I>oes  that  apply  to  the  tobacco  business  also? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  states  are  those? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  those 
states.  I  think  perhaps  the  New  England  states,  New  York  state,  I  presume,  and  I 
think  Kentucky.  My  impression  is  that  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  pospibly  Minnesota 
also  should  be  mcluded. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1901, 

TB8TIM0HT  OF  MK.  LTMAV  B.  HOPKIHS, 

PretidefU  American  Threcui  Company ^  New  York. 

The  commiaBion  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  chair.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Lyman  R.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  New  York,  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  us  your  address,  Mr.  Hopkins? — A.  My  address 
is  Lakeview,  Me. 

Q.  Your  position  in  the  American  Thread  Ck)mpany  is  that  of  president?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  sent  in  a  written  statement  in  reference  to  the  business  of  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  that  read  first? — A.  Yes. 

^Secretary  Durand  read  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  is  as 
follows:) 

OOMPANIBB  WHICH    WERE   UNrTBD  TO   FORM  THE   AMERICAN   THREAD  (X)MPANV. 


I  am  the  president  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  In  response  to  the  request 
and  invitation  of  the  Industrial  Commission  I  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on  March 
10, 1898,  to  unite  the  businesses  of  the  following  manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knit^ 
ting,  mending,  and  other  cottons,  including  in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of 
cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing,  bleaching,  polishing,  spool  making,  etc. 


Baratow  Thread  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  including  good  will  and  trade- 
marks of  Alexander  King  &  Co.,  in  cotton-thread  business. 

The  Glasco  Yam  Mills  Co.,  Qlasco,  near  Norwich,  Conn 

The  Olasco Thread  Co.,  Worcester, Mass 

HadJey  Co. .  Hoi  yoke.  Maw 

The  Kerr  Thread  Co. ,  Fal  1  River,  Mass 

J.  O.  King  A  Co.,  New  York  City 

Merrick  Thread  Co.,  Holyoke.Mass 

The  National  Thread  Co.,  Mansfield,  Conn 

Morse ii  Kaley  Manufacturing  Co., Mllford,  N.  H 

K  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  including  the  patent  rights,  machinery, 
and  good  will  of  the  Morse  machine. 

The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

The  Warren  Thread  Co. ,  Ashland,  Mass 

The  William  Clark  Co.,  Westerly.  R.  I 

Wlllimantic  linen  Co.,  Will imau tic,  Conn 


Estab- 
lished. 

Incorporated. 

1866 

Rhode  IsUnd. 

1881 

Connecticut. 

1883 

Massachusetts. 

1863 

Do. 

1881 

New  Jersey. 

1866 

Private  firm. 

18(56 

Massachusetts. 

1873 

Connecticut. 

1882 

New  Hampshire. 

1834 

Maine. 

1891 

Massachusetts. 

1865 

Do. 

1891 

New  Jersey. 

18&1 

Connecticut 

THE  company's  CAPITALIZATION — PRBPBRREB   AND  COMMON   BTOCK  AND   BONDS. 


The  operations  of  the  company  began  on  April  1, 1899.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  outstanding  of  common  stock,  ^,200,000;  of  preferred  stock,  $4)890,475;  total, 
$9,090,475;  and  of  bon<te,  15,798,000. 

The  preferred  stock  is  5  per  cent  cumulative.  The  stock  authorized  is  $6,000,000 
preferred  and  $6,000,000  common. 
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ASSETS  AN))  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  CX)MPANY  ON  SEPTEMBER  30,  1899. 

The  company's  balance  sheet  of  September  30,  1899,  showed  the  following: 


ASSETS. 

Investments  eicquirlng  the  capital 
stock  of  various  manufacturing 
companies  at  cost Ill,  079, 549. 96 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  issued: 
Pref.  5  p.  c.  cum., 
978,095  shares,  par 


Sundry  advances  to  subsidiaxy  com-  S5 94,990,475 

inies 1,856,615.34  |         Com.,    par    S5,    n 

ealledf    on     each 


panics 1,856,515.34  !         Com.,    par    S5,    i2 

Sundry  debtors 787,851.08                   ''  "^ 

Furniture 18,262.04 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  bank 881,087.71 


share,       1,200,000 

shares 2,400,000 


r,  290. 475. 00 

Bonds  issued 5,797,850     5,797,850.00 

Unissued 202,160 


6,000,000 

Sundry  creditors 491,658.84 

Interest  on  bonds  accrued  to  date.  57, 978. 50 

Depreciation  fund 225,000.00 

Balance 204,808.76 


Total 14,067,766.10  Total 14,067,766.10 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  WITNESS — ADVANTAGES  OF  COMBINATION. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  I  can  add  any- 
thing of  value  to  the  mass  of  material  which  has  already  been  gotten  together. 

I  mvself  am  what  is  called  a  self-made  man.  I  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  manufacture  of  thread,  etc.,  as  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  from  the  standpoint  both  of  employer  and  employee.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  advantage  to  all  concerned  of  combination  on  a  conservative  and  suit- 
able basis.  It  adniits  of  economies  which  are  in  the  general  interest.  So  as  not  to 
invite  comp«tition  it  is  necessary  that  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  shall  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  the  United  States  awaiting  investment 
in  any  profitable  enterprise.  Any  attempt  at  an  inordinate  profit  in  the  carrying  on 
of  any  considerable  business  is  a  sure  invitation  to  rivalries  and  competition.  The 
only  protection  is  that  the  price  shall  be  kept  low,  and  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
rely  for  his  returns  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  transactions,  and  not  upon  an  extrHva- 
gant  rate  of  profit.  ix)w  prices  mean  enlai^ed  output.  Low  prices  are  of  course  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  consumer.  Prices  are  kept  down  by  the  necessity  of  the  situation 
for  the  manufacturer.  Combination  makes  this  possible.  Business  must  be  done 
upon  a  Ikying  basis  or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The  community  can  afford  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  a  good  article. 

I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  unite  capital,  talent,  and 
effort,  but  to  give  success  to  such  a  union  it  is  essential  that  the  character  of  the 
product  shall  he  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard,  and  shall  be  furnished  at 
the  lowest  possible  price. 

THE   RELATION   OP  CAPITAL  TO   LABOR. 

1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.  It 
is  my  iudgment,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience,  that  both  capital 
and  labor  should  be  hampered  as  little  as  possible  with  restrictions,  and  that  each 
should  largely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  each  to  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  either 
is  concerned,  business  shall  be  conducted  upon  fair  business  principles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  in  this  country  for  capital 
to  tyrannize  over  Tabor.  The  laboring  classes  are  too  intelligent;  they  are  too  sensi- 
ble; they  are  too  conscious  of  their  own  power.  They  understana  too  well  the 
power  of  labor  combinations,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  possibility  of 
resorting  to  legislation  if  that  should  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

I  know  very  little  about  combinations  of  labor  additional  to  that  which  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  community.  If  anyone  suffers  from  such  combinations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  class  of  skilled,  capable,  and  industrious  employees,  who, 
by  such  unions  and  organizations,  are  reduced  to  a  lower  standard  of  work,  capacity, 
and  intelligence,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  what  is  honestly  their  due.  Perhaps  I 
have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to 
volunteer  one.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  better  men  suffer  from  such  ormniza- 
tions.  I  do  not  mean  that  tnere  are  not  some  purposes  for  which  labor  should  com- 
bine.   In  numbers  there  is  strength. 
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Neither  in  the  American  Threa<l  Company,  nor,  m>  far  ais  1  retell,  in  the  cane  of  the 
predecessor  companteH,  haii  there  been  trouble  from  Htrikes.  The  effort  at  all  times 
nas  been  to  keep  hanuonious  relations  with  emplovees,  to  pay  them  a  fair  price,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  it  iri  to  their  interest  to  serve  faithfully. 

The  work  is  skilled  work.  It  is  paid  for  both  by  the  piece  and  Y>y  time.  The 
rates  which  labor  receives  constitute  a  fair  remuneration,  and  should  provide  satis- 
factorily  for  the  prudent  and  economical  bringing;  up  of  a  family. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE  BXHmi,  BVT  STRIKBB  OEN'BRALLV    ARR  NOT  BRSBFUMAL  TO  LABOR. 

I  am  not  oppose<l  to  strikes  unattended  by  violence.  I  think  that  labor  should 
have  the  same  right  to  protect  itself  in  any  lawful  wav  that  belongs  to  capital.  But 
I  doubt  ver^r  much  wnether  actual  resort  to  a  strike  results  Wneficially  to  lalx>r. 
Employers  will  not  permit  their  workmen  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  if  by  agreement, 
or  in  some  cases  by  arbitration,  labor  is  willing  to  make  a  reasonable  arrangement.  I 
doubt  whether  there  would  ordinarily  be  difficulty  if  the  question  were  between  the 
particular  manufacturer  and  his  particular  employees.  The  chances  are  many  to  one 
that  they  would  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangenient  if  there  were  no  outside  inter- 
ference. ' 

A  prolonged  strike  in  my  judgment  is  almost  always  t4)  the  disadvantage  of  lalx>r. 
Capital  may  suffer.  The  probability  is  that  lalx>r  will  suffer  more.  A  strike  means 
a  mrect,  actual,  practical  loss  to  labor,  and  while  in  the  end  it  may  force  an  increase 
ot  wages,  it  is  httle  likely  that  the  increase  will  make  gcMMl  the  at*tual  loss  diuing  the 
suspension  of  work. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  am  I  in  favor  of  the  right  to  appeal 
by  injunction  to  the  courts,  except  when  it  is  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  violence. 
I  think  that  the  law  should  \ye  enforced.  I  think  that  property  should  be  protected. 
I  think  that  persons  who  are  willing  to  work  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  law  to 
see  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  If  an  attempt  to  coerce  is  made,  and  it 
can  be  prevented  by  injunction,  I  can  see  no  rea.Hon  against  such  relief,  provided  other 
remedies  prove  to  be  inefficacious. 

AMERICAN   THREAD   COMPANY*H   RELATIONS  TO   EMPI/>YEKS — WAOI>»    AND   TENEMENTS. 

We  pay  our  labor  weekly.  We  pay  in  cash.  We  do  not  adopt  a  sliding  wage  st^ale, 
nor  make  the  payment  of  labor  dependent  upon  business  success.  We  cio  not  iini)OHe 
fines  or  penalties.  As  long  as  a  workman  is  willing  to  serve,  and  to  do  his  work 
properly,  he  is  sure  of  his  position  and  of  his  pay. 

At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  we  have  factory  tenements  sufficient  to  accommodate  alwut 
one-eighth  of  the  persons  employed  there,  and  at  Willimantic,  Conn.,  we  have  tene- 
ments sufficient  for  about  one-half  the  labor  employed  there. 

The  relative  rate  of  wages  has  considerably  advanced  during  the  past  50  years. 
Employment  has  also  become  more  regular.  This  is  particularly  ho  since  the  oi^gan- 
ization  of  the  American  Thread  Company.  The  increase  has  been  gradual,  but 
continuous. 

In  a  way  the  social  condition  of  our  labor  has  improved  during  the  past  50  years. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  general  situation  of  employees  with  reference  to  the  amount 
that  they  can  earn,  the  conveniences  which  are  in  their  reach,  the  necessaries  which 
thev  can  provide,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  possible,  has  improved. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  social  conditions  of  labor  in  our  line,  in  the  past  50 
years,  has  not  improved.  Fifty  years  ago  a  lan;e  proportion  of  employees  were 
native  born.  A  laige  proportion  came  from  native  families  of  farmers  and  ])eraons 
of  more  or  less  independence  of  position  and  means.  That  class  of  employees  has 
considerably  diminished. 

NUMBER  OP   EMPLOYEES — HOURS   OF   LABOR — LIMITATION   OF  THE   LABOR   DAY. 

The  number  employed  in  our  industry  has  very  largely  increased.  This  is  so  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  improvements  are  continually  being  made  in  machinery, 
and  that  the  work  is  largely  done  by  machinery.  AH  such  improvements  lower 
price,  consequently  increase  output,  and  so  create  an  enlarged  necessity  for  lalK)r. 

Our  employees  on  an  average  work  for  nearly  300  days  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  Massachusetts  they  work  58  hours  a  week;  elsewhere  60  hours  a  week.  We  do 
not  employ  Sunday  labor. 

With  reference  to  the  workday  movement,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  work  he  should  be  permitted*  to  do  so,  and  to  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  he 
likes.    Few  good  workmen  will  take  a  holiday^  or  will  ever  wish  to  shorten  hours 
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unleBS  they  can  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  That  is  a  matter  which  I 
think  should  be  permitted  to  rej^late  itself.  Holidays  are  not  of  certain  advantage; 
perhaps  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

We  have  never  tried  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial 
copartnership,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  that  our  employees  prefer  a  satis- 
factory, definite  payment  rather  than  a  less  amount  with  a  possibility  of  an  increase 
dependent  upon  tne  success  of  the  business.  Workmen  are  suspicious  of  their 
employers.  Under  an  arran^ment  of  the  kind  referred  to  they  would  always  be  in 
doubt  whether  thev  were  receiving  everything  to  which  they  were  entitled.  In  saying 
this  I  make  no  reference  to  a  class  of  very  superior  employees  who  under  a  profit- 
sharing  system  would  receive  large  payments.  Such  men  would  have  the  intelligence 
to  see  to  it,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  take  care  that  their  interests  would  be  looked 
after  in  a  way  that  would  oe  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

RUINOUS  COMPETTTION    IN    THB    THREAD    BUSINESS  A   CHIEF    REASON    FOR   FORMING    THE 
AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenk&)  The  statement  is  quite  complete  along  certain  lines,  but  there 
are  some  points  that  nave  not  been  covered.  WiU  you  tell  us  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  business  at  the  time  that  it  was  proposed  to  omnize  the  American  Thread 
Company?— A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  between  the  different  companies  with 
reference  to  disposing  of  the  goods.  Some  were  cuttinjg  prices  in  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  get  the  trade,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  busmess  was  down  to  a  very  low 
profit,  if  any  at  all.  This  was  true  of  many  of  the  concerns  that  finally  went  into 
this  organization. 

Q.  In  many  cases  the  condition  of  the  business  was  such  that  the  mills  were  mak- 
ing practically  no  money  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  ^ive  as  at  any  rate  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  coming 
together,  the  desire  to  avoid  ruinous  competition? — A.  Yes. 

ECONOMIES     in     BALE    OF     PRODUCT    THROUGH     COMBINATION — CLERICAL     EXPENSES 
LESSENED — SAVING   IN   SALESMEN   AND   IN   ADVERTISING. 

Q.  What  other  reasons  were  prominent? — A.  Another  reason  was  that  by  putting 
the  different  concerns  under  one  organization  there  would  be  an  immense  amount 
saved  in  disposing  of  the  product  of  the  different  concerns,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

Q.  In  what  ways  did  you  expect  to  make  savings  in  disposing  of  the  product? — A. 
Before  the  orp:anization  10  or  12  different  concerns  had  different  stores  and  ofiSces 
in  various  cities  all  over  the  country,  and  they  idso  had  employees  in  all  their 
offices,  and  each  concern  had  drummers,  as  we  call  them,  goine  all  over  the  country 
to  dispose  of  the  goods.  By  oi^ganization  we  practically  united  all  of  the  ofiSces  in 
each  city.  In  that  way  we  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  rents,  and  also  saved  a 
good  deal  of  expense  in  the  bookkeeping,  by  having  it  all  concentrated  under  one 
roof,  with  one  set  of  men. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  save  expense  in  traveling  salesmen? — A.  Yes;  we  have  saved 
considerably  in  that  line. 

Q.  With  now  many  fewer  traveling  salesmen  are  you  able  to  get  along? — A.  Oh,  I 
should  think  with  about  two-thirds. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  you  get  along  with  fewer  traveling  salesmen  and  also 
that  they  are  more  efficient  in  their  work? — A.  Yes;  we  picked  out  the  best  ones, 
of  course,  to  keep. 

Q,  In  selling  tne  goods  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  you  have  advertising  of 
different  kinds,  of  course.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  special  savine  in 
advertising? — A.  Yes,  an  immense  saving.  We  advertise  now  but  very  little.  Pre- 
vious to  the  combination,  as  you  term  it,  there  were  what  we  called  "cabinets" 
furnished  by  each  concern  that  sold  thread  to  the  stores  for  retail.  Those  cabinets 
cost  from  $5  to  ^  apiece,  and  they  were  furnished  with  100  dozen  of  thread.  Since 
the  new  organization  we  have  dispensed  with  furnishing  those  cabinets. 

Q.  You  no  longer  furnish  any  cabinets  at  all? — A.  Not  free.  If  they  wish  them  at 
cost,  we  furnish  tnem. 

Q.  About  what  saving  or  percentage  of  saving  did  this  concentration  enable  you  to 
effect  in  rents,  office  force,  bookkeepers,  and  so  on? — A.  1  really  could  not  tell  that 
I  never  looked  into  it;  but  the  saving  in  the  rents  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
in  the  bookkeeping. 

Q.  But  the  saving  at  any  rate  was  very  laree — enough  so  as  to  affect  dividends  con- 
siderably?— A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  make  considerable  difference.  I  could 
not  tell  exactly  how  much,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  quite  a  lai^e  saving. 
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■CONOMIB8  IN  MANrrACTURR — HPBTIALIZATION  IN  MANrrACTCRR  RYTHR  VARIOrK  PLANTH. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  did  you  make  savingrt?  You  have  spoken  of  the  HavingH  in 
aalee,  and  did  you  also  say  HavingB  were  inade  in  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  those  savings  brought  about? — A.  Formerly  each  concern  had  to 
carry  a  complete  stock  of  different  kinds.  There  is  an  immense  detail  to  the  thread 
business.  £ach  concern  formerly  had  to  carry  a  hundred  different  colors,  kinds, 
and  numbers,  in  order  to  giet  the  sales.  Under  the  new  concentration,  we  have  an 
arrangement  for  each  mill  to  make  a  specialty,  which  reduc'es  tremendously  the  cost 
of  making  and  we  keep  a  regular  account;  all  comes  to  one  focus,  and  we  can 
tell  at  any  time  whether  we  are  getting  too  much  of  this  or  the  other  kind,  and  in 
that  way  the  aggregate  stock  of  all  the  mills  is  reduced  almost  one-half. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  use  your  machinery  to  better  effe(*t  b^  having  the  machinery 
in  any  one  establishment  running  all  the  time  along  one  Ime? — A.  De<*ide<lly,  yet*. 

OUTPUT  AND  CAPACmr   OP  AMRRICAN  THRRAD  COMPANY  COMPARRD  WITH  FORMRK  A(i(}KK- 
OATR  OUTPUT  OP  THR  CONSTITURNT  COMPANIRB. 

Q.  Is  your  present  output  of  thread  as  laige  as  the  aggregate  output  of  the  differ- 
ent estaolishmentB  before  the  concentration? — A.  Just  at  the  present  time  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  as  laige.  For  the  first  6  or  8  months  we  could  not  fill  the  onlers; 
we  could  not  keep  up.    At  present,  it  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  close  down  any  establishments,  or  are  they  all  run- 
ning?— A.  Two  or  three  small  concerns  locate<l  at  out-of-the-way  places  we  closecl 
down,  and  sent  some  of  the  machinery  to  the  Willimantic  and  some  to  the  Holyoke 
factories. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  location  of  some  of  the  machiner>',  but  ycmr 
producing  capacity  is  as  large  as  before? — A.  Just  about  the  same. 

COMBINATION    MAKEH   FOH8IBLR  A   SAVING    IN  THR    PURCHASR  OP  SUPPLIRR. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  economies  that  you  have  made  l)e8idee  these  in 
manufacture  and  in  selling;? — ^A.  Well,  in  buying  our  supplies.  Buying  cotton 
and  everything  of  that  kind  in  laige  amounts  is  an  ful vantage. 

Q.  Do  you  now  buy  all  of  the  cotton  supplies,  for  example,  for  your  different 
establishments  through  your  one  office  in  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  ship  them  to  the  plants  when  wanted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  also  as  r^^ards  your  other  supplied  What  other  kind  of  supplies  do  you 
think  of?— A.  Oil,  leather  belting. 

Q.  Can  you  not  inform  us  as  to  the  amount  that  vou  save  in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  purchasing  these  supplies  from  the  companies  being  united  in  this  way? — A. 
Well,  I  should  think  that  we  save  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  YOU  find  that  this  advantage  comes  simply  from  buying  a  lai^ger  quantitv, 
or  do  younave  more  skillful  buyers? — A.  Well,  we  nave  one  man  appointed  purposely 
for  that  business.  That  is  his  whole  business,  and  he  looks  to  it  closely  all  the  time, 
and  in  that  way  he  is  better  posted  and  probably  gets  better  prices  than  would  be 
obtainable  on  the  old  basis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  saving  that  comes  in  the  buying  ot  cot- 
ton?— ^A.  I  could  not  say  particularlv  about  that  Under  the  old  management  of 
things,  when  I  bought  the  cotton  tor  the  Merrick  Thread  Company,  I  always 
bought  a  gear's  supply  in  December.  As  a  general  thing — not  always — it  turned  out 
best,  for  m  that  way  we  had  a  better  pick,  getting  the  best  grades  that  were  then 
just  coming  in.  Not  very  long  after  the  new  organization  went  into  operation,  the 
price  of  cotton  commenced  to  go  up  very  fast,  and  along  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1900,  it  was  very  high,  and  the  consequence  was,  our  bu^er  (after  we  charged  one  man 
with  all  the  buying)  thought  best  not  to  buy  at  that  time,  and  I  think  he  has  since 
purchased  in  smaller  lots,  more  as  we  used  to  do,  from  hand  to  mouth.  But  the 
price  of  cotton,  taking  it  all  t<^ther,  has  been  a  great  deal  higher  than  it  was  4 
or  5  years  previous  to  the  organization. 

Q.  You  now  have  storage  capacity  so  that  if  the  state  of  the  market  seemed  to  jus- 
tify it  you  could  buy  a  year's  supply  in  advance? — A.  Yes. 

•  PRICR  OP  THRRAD  INCBRASRD  IN  PROPORTION  TO  INCRRASED  COST  OF  RAW  MATERIAI.. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  (^neral  range  of  prices  of  your  thread  as  compared  with 
prices  before  the  organization? — A.  The  prices  were  kept  the  same  up  to  the  time 
that  the  raw  material  commenced  to  rise.     After  upland  cotton,  the  kind  that  we 
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buy  sometimes,  had  risen  from  6  cents  to  11  cents,  and  the  sea  island  from  14  to  22, 
the  price  of  the  thread  was  put  up  in  about  the  same  proi>ortion,  because  of  that 
increased  cost  of  raw  material. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  raw  material? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  than  that? — A.  I  think  that,  jiistas  nearly  a^  we  could  figure 
it — ^just  about  in  that  proportion. 

CERTAIN    JIRANDB  WKRK   REDUCED    IN    PRICE    AFTER  TFTE   COMBINATION    WAS    FORMED. 

Q.  After  the  combination  was  formed  and  before  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
went  uj),  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  your  thread  as  the  result  of  these 
economies  that  you  made? — A.  Some  of  the  brands  were  put  down. 

Q.  And  were  others  p)ut  up? — A.  Not  until  this  t»me  referred  to,  when  the  raw 
material  went  up.  To  give  you  a  little  idea:  There  are  at  leaat  20  different  qualities 
of  thread  made,  and  the  price  varies  all  the  way  from  16  cents  a  dozen  to  50,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  num))er  of  strands,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
thread. 

Q.  Does  your  company  manufacture  anything  besides  cotton  thread? — A.  Oh,  yee. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  lines  that  you  manufacture? — A.  We  also  manufacture 
cotton  yams. 

Q.  Did  the  prices  of  your  cotton  yams  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  thread? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  retluced  at  all  before  the  price  of  cotton  went  up? — 
A.  I  think  it  remained  the  same. 

Q.  Did  the  price  of  yam  go  up  afterwanls  when  the  price  of  cx)tton  went  up? — A. 
Yes. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  INCREASED   PROFITS   RESULTINO  FROM  THE  BC»NOMIES  OF  COMBINATION. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  what  vou  have  said,  the  savings  that  came  from  the  vari- 
ous economies  that  you  spoke  of  went  mainly  to  increasing  the  dividends?  The 
business  had  been  bad  before,  and  the  new  company  took  tne  profit  mainly? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  in  a  few  grades  the  consumers  got  the  benefit  of  the  economies? — A.  The 
prices  were  not  put  up  any.  The  new  concern  kept  right  along,  and  in  fact  it  has  hardly 
got  straightened  out  yet.  The  old  concern  sold  to  the  same  men;  no  changes  were 
made,  particularly;  everything  went  along  just  as  though  the  plants  had  b^n  sepa- 
rate; but  after  we  united  there  were  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  thread  on  which 
the  prices  were  put  down.  There  was  such  an  immense  competition  in  those  low 
grades  that  none  of  the  yarn  mills  could  make  them.  In  order  to  sell,  we  had  to 
put  down  the  price. 

PROPORTION    OF   OUTPUT  CONTROLLED    BY   THE    AMERICAN   THREAD   COMPANY. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  output  of  thread  in  this  country  does  the  Amer- 
ican Thread  Company  have? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  I  should  say  it 
would  be  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  sewing  thread. 

Q.  So  you  still  have  competition? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  lowering  of  price,  of  which  you  spoke,  on  these  lower  grades,  was 
forced  by  this  outside  competition? — A.  Yes. 

CHIEF  COMPETITORS   IN   THE  THREAD   INDUSTRY — THE  COATS   CX>MPANY. 

Q.  Who  pe  your  chief  competitors? — A.  Well,  there  is  the  immense  Coats  con- 
cern, a  foreign  company.  There  is  what  we  call  Gardener  Hall,  and  the  Wachusetts 
Company,  and  a  man  oy  the  name  of  Isaac  Einhorn. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  think  you  have  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  output. 
Do  you  mean  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Yes.    The  foreign  corporation  manufactures  its  thread  in  this  country. 

Q.  The  Coats  establishment,  then,  has  a  concern  here  and  manufactures  here?—. 
A.  Yes;  it  is  all  made  here,  and  the  Clarke's,  which  is  now  with  the  Coats'. 

Q.  Do  the  Coats  people  manufacture  any  of  the  thread  here  that  is  sold  abroad? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  think  they  manufacture  simply  for  the  American  market? — A.  Yes. 
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COMPARATIVE  WAOEB   IN    ENGLAND  AND  AMBHICA  IN   THE  THREAD   INDrRTRY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  inyour  establishments,  or  in  the  Amerimn  establish- 
ments, compare  with  the  wages  in  England  and  in  Scotland? — A.  Yes;  they  are  just 
about  one-half  leas  there  than  they  are  here. 

Q.  You  pay  just  about  twice  as  much  as  is  paid  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Coats  people  manufacture  their  thread  here 
instead  of  manufacturing  it  in  England  and  sending  it  here? — A.  Because  there  is  a 
duty  on  it.    That  is  what  brought  them  here  in  the  first  place. 

PRESENT  WAGES   IN  THREAD   INDUSTRY   HIGHER  THAN  THOSE  OIT  TEN    YEARS   AGO. 

Q.  Have  your  wages  changed  any  since  the  oiiganization  of  this  company? — A. 
Yes;  they  have  increased. 

Q.  About  how  much? — A.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  The  wages  of  pieceworkers 
have  not  varied  much,  but  the  pay  of  day  help  has  increase<l  some. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  now  compare  with  the  wages  paid  10  years  ago? — A.  They 
are  higher. 

Q.  was  there  any  reduction  of  wages  during  the  period  of  depression  in  1893, 
1894,  1895?— A.  Not  in  the  mill  I  was  connected  with.  I  think  the  Willimantic 
mill  made  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  There  was  never  any  reduction  made  in  the 
company  I  was  with — the  Merrick  Company. 

Q.  So  that  every  change  that  has  been  made  has  been  upward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  wages  paid  b]^'  the  American  Thread 
Company  has  been  mostly  in  the  pay  of  day  laboi^ — A.  Yes;  in  the  pay  of  overseers 
and  superintendents. 

Q.  Tney  have  had  their  wages  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anv  other  class  of  labor  besides  superintendents  whose  wages 
have  been  put  up? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  wages  of  some  of  the  dresser  tenders 
were  raised  about  7  or  7J  per  cent. 

WAGES  RECEIVED   AND   WORK    IM)NE   BY    MALE   AND   PBMALK   LABORERS. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  also  working  by  the  day  some  unskilled  laborers  for  boxing, 
packing,  carting,  and  so  on? — A.  Not  very  many.  We  have  a  few,  of  course.  Ail 
the  packing  is  done  in  the  mill. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  to  those  who  work  by  the  day — to  ordinary 
laborers? — A.  The  females  that  work  by  the  day  range  from  $1  to  about  $1.50;  the 
males,  young  men,  from  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  the  women  do? — A.  The  women  attend  the  winders, 
twisters,  and  do  such  work  as  that. 

Q.  And  what  work  do  the  men  receiving  the  higher  wages  perform? — A.  Well, 
they  are  mule  spinners  and  dreaser  tenders. 

Q.  Do  the  men  and  women  do  the  same  kind  of  work  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  also  that  some  of  your  employees  were  working  by  the 
piece.  About  what  proportion  of  your  laborers  are  working  by  the  piece  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  work  by  the  day? — A.  I  should  think  something  like  one- 
third. 

Q.  How  do  their  wages  compare? — A.  The  females  make  all  the  way  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  day.  I  do  not  think  we  have  many  men  that  work  by  the  piece.  The  mule 
spinners  have  an  arrangement  to  be  paid  part  by  the  day  ana  part  by  the  quantity. 

TENEMENT  HOUSES — CHARACTER — RENT,  AND   FACILITIES   FURNISHED. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  your  statement  you  spoke  of  having  tenement  houses  in  Holyoke 
and  also  in  Willimantic? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  at  Holyoke  about  one-eighth  of  the  employees  are  pro- 
vided for  in  that  way? — A.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  less  than  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  make  something  of  a  profit  out  of  the  rent? — A.  No;  we  would 
be  very  glaa  to  sell  the  houses  and  not  keep  any  at  all. 

Q.  When,  and  why  did  you  put  them  up? — A.  Well,  they  were  put  up  30  to  35  years 
ago,  when  there  were  no  tenements  there.  We  had  to  have  boarding  houses;  but 
since  it  has  become  a  city  everyone  can  get  tenements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  people  housed  in  the  same  tenements  that  were 
built  50  years  ago?— A .  Some  of  them  are.  That  is,  they  were  built  about  30  to  35  years 
ago.  The  houses  have  been  kept  right  up  to  the  handle,  with  all  modem  improve- 
ments.   They  were  built  in  1865. 
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Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  built  in  that  period? — A.  They  were  built 
of  wood;  they  were  good  houses. 

Q.  How  many  roomti?— A.  There  were  two  tenements  in  a  house;  I  should  say  there 
were  at  least  12  or  14  rooms  in  the  tenements. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Do  you  know  about  what  rent  you  receive  for  these  tene- 
mentBT — A.  I  do  not  know  what  rent  they  get  in  Holyoke.  I  know  what  rent  we 
get  down  at  the  lake. 

Q.  Do  you  have  tenement  houses  there  also? — ^A.  Yes;  we  had  to  have;  there 
were  no  houses  there. 

Q.  About  what  rents  do  you  get  there? — A.  Five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  those  tenements? — A.  Six  or  8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.)  For  each  family? — A.  Yes;  we  get  $5  amonth^  and  supply 
them  with  all  fuel,  free.    They  have  plenty  of  water  there,  right  on  a  big  li^e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Then  the  intention  in  building  these  tenements  was  not  to 
make  conditions  good,  but  was  practically  a  case  of  necessity? — A.  Yes;  we  had  to 
do  so. 

Q.  And  the  intention  was  not  to  make  mone^  from  the  rent^ — A.  No;  we  have 
been  trying  to  sell  those  houses  at  Holyoke  for  5  years,  and  can't  do  it 

NUMBER  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYEES  WHO  OWN  THEIR  OWN   HOUSES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  I  desire  to  ask  one  question  about  the  difficulty  of  sellinji; 
the  tenement  houses.  What  per  cent  of  your  people  own  their  own  places  of  resi- 
dence?— A.  Nearly  all  of  our  overseers,  superintendents,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
dresser  tenders  own  their  own  houses.  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  hands  we  have,  but  there  are  quite  a  good  many  oi  them. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  such  as  to  enable  them  to  own  their  own  places  by  economical 
living?— A.  Yes;  they  build  them  out  of  their  earning 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  theper  cent  that  own  their  own  houses? — A.  I  could  not 
say.  I  can  think  of  probably  2u  people — 20  overseers  and  superintendents  who  own 
their  own  houses. 

Q.  More  of  the  overseers  own  than  of  the  common  laborer^ — A.  Yes;  the  latter 
hire  their  tenements. 

Q.  Do  the  laborers  get  sufficient  wages  to  build  houses? — A.  Not  what  we  call  the 
conmion  laborers.  But  there  are  some  that  work  by  the  day  that  own  their  own 
houses.  Of  course,  lots  of  this  labor  is  female  labor,  and  their  families  live  there. 
They  come  from  Canada — in  later  years  increasinffly  from  Canada.  They  hire  tene- 
taientB  and  save  their  money;  put  it  in  the  bank—lots  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  About  what  percentage  of  your  laborers  are  French  Cana- 
dians?— A.  I  suppose  one-third;  probably  one-quarter  to  one-third,  now. 

Q.  Are  the  others  mostly  American  bom? — A.  The  others  are  mostly  American. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Irish  immigrants  who  are  not  yet  naturalized? — A.  No;  the 
laborers  are  either  American  bom  or  French  Canadians. 

THE  TARIPP  ON    IMPORTED  THREAD. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  had  brought  the  Coats  people  over 
here  to  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  tariff  is  on  thread? — A.  Well,  the  tariff  now  is  6 
cents  on  every  1,200  yards — 12  cents  on  a  dozen  200  yards,  which  is  the  ordinary 
sized  spool,  and  a  proportional  addition  if  in  excess  of  the  ^0-yard  spool. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  also  what  the  tariff  is  on  the  other  lines  of  your  product^?— 
A.  Well,  it  varies  according  to  the  prices  and  numbers  and  doubles  and  yam;  takes 
in  quite  a  large  category. 

Q.  About  what  percentage,  ad  valorem,  would  it  be  on  spool  cotton  and  other 
articles,  including  y&ni)  etc.? — A.  Between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Q.  That  tariff  is  nigh  enough  wholly  to  prevent  the  loreign  thread  from  coming  in 
here?— A.  No.  At  present  the  companies  which  manufacture — the  Chadwick's,  the 
Brook's — which  were  foreign  concerns,  have  amalgamated  with  the  Coats  Company. 
They  made  thread  over  there,  and  those  threads  were  sent  here  at  one  time;  some, 
but  not  very  much;  and  since  they  amalgamated  those  threads  are  put  up  here  by 
the  Coats  CJonipany. 

Q.  Did  the  Coats  Company  formerly  send  their  threa<l  over  here  before  they  built 
their  American  factory? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  they  built  their  American  factories?— A. 
They  commenced  about  1868, 1  think. 
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Q.  Sinoe  then  they  have  increased  their  factoriee  considerably? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Are  thoee  establishments  of  the  CoaXa  in  this  country  controlled  entirely  by  the 
English  firm,  or  have  they  also  taken  in  American  capital  with  them,  and  made  a 
separate  company  here?— A.  They  are  controlled  by  foreign  capital. 

RKIfOVAL  OP  THB  TARIPP   WOULD   DBSTBOY    MANUPACTURB  OP  THREAD   IN   AMRRICA. 

Q.  What  woald  vou  say  with  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  tariff  on 
thread?    Would  it  oe  desirable  to  lower  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  right  as  it  is. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  removing  the  tariff  on  thread? — 
A.  Well,  I  thmk  the  thread  would  then  be  made  in  England  and  sent  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Why?— A.  Because  labor  is  just  one-half  there  what  it 
costs  here,  and  they  can  get  the  cotton  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  yon  think  that  the  economies  of  consolidation 
would  in  a  given  time  allow  you  to  compete  with  the  world  without  the  tariff  and 
without  lowering  the  wages  of  labor  very  materially? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
help  us  toward  it;  whether  it  would  be  enough  to  accomplish  that  whole  difference 
or  not  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  the  English  manufacturers  have  combinations  also  to  make 
the  same  economies  m  thread? — A.  Yes.    That  has  been  done  in  later  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  the  Coats  Company  combine  with  anybody  elne  in 
England?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  on  thread  were  removed, 
in  your  judgment  it  would  practically  drive  the  thread  manufacturing  business  out  of 
this  country?— A.  Yes- 

Q.  You  ao  not  think  you  could  compete  at  all? — A.  We  could  not  do  it, 

Q.  Would  that  apply  also  to  cotton  yam  as  well  as  to  thread? — A.  Not  nearly  to 
the  same  extent,  bec&use  not  nearly  as  much  labor  goes  into  yam  as  into  thread. 

Q.  Is  thread  making  a  matter  laraely  of  machine  manufiicture,  or  is  there  a  great 
de^  of  hand  labor  employed? — A.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  on  it  with 
all  the  inventions  of  machines. 

Q.  More  hand  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  spool  thread  than  there  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  yam? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

proportion   which    labor  cost   PORHS  to   total  CX)OT  op   PRODUCT. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your  product  is  labor  ix>8t? — A.  I 
should  think  about  one-half  was  labor  cost. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  to  the  yam  and  the  thread  both? — A.  No;  that  applies  to 
the  thread. 

Q.  About  how  much  of  the  (x>Bt  of  the  yam  is  labor  cost? — A.  Well,  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  sav  labor  cost  in  that  respect,  you  mean  the 
labor  cost  in  your  mills;  you  do  not  refer  to  the  labor  that  developed  the  material 
and  brought  it  to  you? — A.  No. 

removal  op  taripp  on  thread  would  appbct  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  On  this  point  of  the  economies  of  production  that  have 
followed*  the  organization  in  this  country:  These  same  advantages  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  combinations  existing  in  England? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  if  the  tariff  were  removed  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  organizations  in 
England  from  having  every  advanta^  of  production  that  the  factories  in  America 
have,  is  there? — A.  §o  far  as  the  getting  together  and  amalgamating  is  concerned. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  as  you  have  already  stated.  Then 
the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  that  protection  would  be  the  labor 
employed  in  the  factories? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  the  wages  of  labor  form  half  of  the  cost  of  your 
product,  and  your  tariff  is  an  average  of  40  to  50  per  cent  protection,  is  that  tmiff  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe? — A.  I 
think  that  this  present  tariff  is  just  about  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  the 
labor  here  and  over  there. 

Q.  Then  that  places  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  European  manufacturer 
on  all-fours  in  the  competing  line? — A.  That  is  it, 

Q.  What  importations  have  we  of  foreign  thread  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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FOREIOX  THREAD   MANDPACTURERS   ARE  IMTBRESTSD   IN   AMERICAN   PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  if  they  are  placed  on  an  equality  ought  there  not  to 
be  some  importation? — A.  Those  thread  maKers  over  there  all  have  their  mills  here. 
All  that  make  thread  over  there  are  interested  in  the  mills  here. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is,  a  portion  of  European  capital  invested  in  the 
thread  manufacture  there  has  removed  nere? — A.  They  are  on  tx)th  sides. 

Q.  Building  American  factories,  but  at  the  same  time  coming  in  here  and  compet- 
ing with  the  American  manufacturers  under  the  tariff? — A.  They  have  moved  their 
mills  here  to  sell  their  thread  made  here  to  the  United  States,  and  the  thread  that 
is  sold  in-  other  parts  of  the  world  they  make  in  Paisley,  Scotland. 

IMPOSSIBLE   GENERALLY   FOR   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    TO   COMPETE    IN    THE    FOREIGN 

MARKET. 

Q.  Do  you  export  at  all? — ^A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  exportation  on  the  part  of  the  American  thread  makers? — 
A.  None  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  under  the  prices  we  have  here  and  the  prices  in 
Europe  to  export  thread? — A,  Not  unless  you  have  some  article  they  do  not  make — 
some  extra  quality  or  specialty  for  some  particular  purpose  that  they  can  not  get 
there. 

<}.  How  does  the  New  York  market  compare  with  the  London  market  in  thread 
priceci? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  for  I  really  do  not  know  the  prices  they  have 
over  there  now. 

Q.  Under  the  cheaper  production  due  to  smaller  wages  in  Great  Britain,  do  the 
consumers  in  Great  Britain  get  any  advantage  over  the  American  consumers? — ^A. 
Well,  that  depends  on  what  price  the  maker  puts  on  thread.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  prices  are  over  there.  The  makers  could  sell  thread  cheaper  there  than  we 
can  here. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  whether  they  do  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  in  the  London  market  and  the  market  hereron  the 
same  grades  ot  thread?— A.  The  retail  price  of  200  yards,  6  cord  is  equal  to  4  cents 
in  American  currency  in  London  and  is  5  cents  in  New  York. 

SELLING    PRICE    OF  THREAD   WAS  ONLY   INCREASED    SUFFICIENTLY    TO   COVER    INCREASED 

COST  OF  RAW   MATERIAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  The  cost  of  production  of  your  finished  product  is 
about  one-half  labor? — A.  Somewhere  about  that;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increased  price  of  your  finished  procluct  was  at 
the  same  per  cent  as  the  increased  cost  of  your  raw  materials.  Now,  if  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  product  is  labor  cost,  and  there  was  no  material  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  was  there  not  an  actual  increase  in  the  margin  between  the  cost  to  you  and 
your  selling  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  Oh,  no,  no;  the  finished  product  was 
increased  in  price  about  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  made 
in  the  cost  of  those  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  think  that  the  American  laborer  in  the  thread  mills 
is  more  efficient  than  the  English  laborer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  even  though  the  wages  here  might  be  double  what  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  the  labor  cost  would  not  be  double? — A.  No;  the  laborers  do  more  work 
here. 

Q.  About  how  much  more  is  the  actual  labor  cost  here? — ^A.  Let  me  explain  a 
little.  All  these  parts  of  the  spool-cotton  making  which  are  done  by  the  piece  come 
right  down  to  the  percentage  of  difference.  The  English  manufacturers  pay  about 
one-half  as  much  as  we  pay  for  winding  a  dozen  spools,  and  so  all  through  the 
piecework.  When  you  come  to  the  hands  that  work  by  the  day,  why,  of  course, 
then  comes  in  this  difference  in  efficiency.  We  have  the  advantage  there.  A  man 
will  do  more  here  than  there — do  it  right  along  all  the  time. 

Q.  Where  they  work  by  the  piece,  of  course,  that  advantage  does  not  enter?— 
A.  That  brings  it  right  down  to  the  actual  cost.  We  pay  a  cent  a  dozen  and  they 
pay  half  a  cent  a  dozen  for  winding.     That  is  the  essence  of  it. 

AC-COUNT   OF  THE   FORMATION   OF  THE   AMERICAN   THREAD  COMPANY, 

Q.  W^ill  you  take  up  now  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  the  company  was 
organized  here?  State  how  they  brought  together  the  different  plants,  the  general 
method  of  organization,  and  the  part  that  the  English  thread  manufacturers  took  in 
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oiganiziiiff  this  American  company.— A.  Mr.  Dos  PiaBoe  started  the  thing  first. 
He  saw  the  different  heads  of  these  various  concerns  and  got  them  to  agree  upon  a 
prict)  for  which  they  would  dispose  of  their  stock — in  other  words,  took  an  option  for 
a  certain  lensth  of  time.  And  they  worked  along  for  quite  a  long  time;  and,  as  1 
understand,  he  went  over  to  England  and  saw  parties  there  that  represented  the 
English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  that. had  been  formed  there,  and  got  them  inter- 
edteid  in  the  project  They  came  over  and  had  that  option  oontinu^  two  or  three 
times;  and  nnally  it  got  aown  to  a  point  where  they  thought  they  could  carry  the 
thing  through,  and  those  options  were  taken  up  and  paid  for. 

Q.  Then  do  you  understand  that  Mr.  Doe  Passes  was  acting  for  the  leading  men  in 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company? — A.  I  think  he  was,  in  the  final  wind-up  of  the 
thing. 

COMMON    AM)   PRBPBRRRD  tfTOCK    AND   BONDS  OF  THB   AMERICAN   THREAD   (X)MPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  capital  that  was  necessary  to  buy  in  these 
American  plants  was  furnished  by  the  English  company? — A.  The  money  necessary 
was  furnished  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company.  Some  of  the  sellers  took 
bonds  instead  of  cash. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  the  present  American  Thread  Company's  stock  is  held 
largely  by  this  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company? — A.  The  common  stock  is.  When 
it  was  decided  to  consummate  the  new  American  Thread  Company,  a  prospectus*  was 
issued  in  England  and  in  this  country  asking  for  subscriptions,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  preferred  stock  w^as  subtscribed  for  mostly  in  England;  some  here,  and  the  bonds 
were  nearly  all  taken  in  this  country.  Of  the  common  stock  there  had  been  but  little 
paid  in,  and  that  was  held  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  The  English  shares  were,  I  believe,  small  snares— 15  shares? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  About  how  much  was  paid  in  on  the  common  stock? — A.  There  was  $2  paid  in 
at  first;  there  has  been  more  paid  in  since. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  bonds;  what  per  cent  were  these  bonds? — A.  Four  percent  gold 
bonds. 

Q.  Those  were  largely  taken  here? — A.  Quite  largely. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  mainly  by  the  owners  of  these  different  companies? — A.  Some 
of  them  were. 

Q.  These  companies  that  sold  out  to  the  American  Thread  Company  received 
their  pay  in  caan,  or  in  bonds,  or  in  stock,  or  in  what  way? — A.  Well,  there  were 
quite  a  good  many  that  took  half  money  and  half  bonds;  some  took  all  money,  and 
some  tCHDk  more  bonds  than  they  did  cash. 

Q.  But  in  the  main  they  did  not  take  common  stock,  or  even  preferred  stock? — A. 
No;  not  very  much  of  the  preferred  stock.  There  was  a  large  portion  of  it  sold  in 
England. 

THE   ENGLISH   SEWING   COTTON   COMPANY   OWNS   A    MAJORITY   OF  THE    inXKR    AND 
CONTROLS  THE   AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then,  according  to  that,  the  English  own  the  majority  of 
this  company;*8  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  majority  of*  the  dividends  would  go  to  England  and  not  to  this  country? — 
A.  They  would  to-day,  yes.    The  stock  is  in  the  market  for  sale  all  the  time. 

Q.  (ij  Mr.  Jenks.  )  But  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  both  stocks,  com- 
mon and  preferred,  is  owned  and  held  by  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company? — A. 
The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  does  not  own  all  the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  They  own  all  the  common? — A.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any  large  owners  of  the  preferred  besides  the  English  Cotton 
Company— for  example,  J.  and  P.  Coats?— A.  I  think  J.  and  P.  Coats  took  $500,000  of 
the  preferred  stock.  The  preferred  stock  does  not  vote  in  the  company.  The  voting 
is  aft  done  by  the  common  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  that  puts  the  absolute  control  in  England  and  not  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Has  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  any  directors  in  the 
company  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  directors  do  they  have? — A.  Well,  I  think  3;  I  could  not  say 
exactly. 

Q.  That  is,  3  directors  in  the  English  company  are  also  directors  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  any  American  directors  also  directors  in  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company? — A.  Yes. 


1  Sec  copy  of  prospectus,  p.  869. 
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Q.  Do  the  English  directora  who  are  also  directors  in  your  company  live  in  the 
United  States?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  English  company  has  3  representatives  here  active  in  your  company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  Americans  who  are  directors  in  the  English  company  living 
there?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  two  companies  are  actively  working  together? — A.  Yes. 

RELATION   BETWEEN   THE  COATS  COMPANY   AND  THE   AMERICAN   THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  J.  and  P.  Coats  and  the  English  company  and 
your  company?  You  say  J.  and  P.  Coats  own  half  a  million  dollars  of  preferred  stock 
m  your  company,  but  have  no  voting  powerf — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  arrangements  do  you  have  with  them  as  to  prices,  and  so  on? — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  absolute  arrangement.  They  do  not  quarrel  as  they  used  to; 
but  they  are  under  us  in  prices  on  some  things  and  we  are  under  them  on  some 
things.  On  the  200-yard  (f-cord  spool  cotton  we  are  about  2  cents  under  them,,  and 
on  some  of  the  long  lengths  they  are  under  us. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  this  case  in  the  American  market  you  are  in  real  com- 
petition with  the  Coats  Company?— A.  Yes;  to  a  certain  .extent.  We  are  not  fight- 
mg  to-day  as  we  used  to,  but  their  men  go  to  our  people  to  try  and  sell. 

RELATION   BETWEEN   THE  COATS   COMPANY   AND  THE  ENGLISH   SEWING   COTTON   COMPANY. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  situation  in  England  as  between  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  which  is  really  another  part  of  your  company,  and  the  competitors?  Do 
you  Know  whether  they  have  a  division  of  territory  or  any  w*eements  on  prices? — 
A.  The  Coats  Comjmny  took  about  $1,000,000  of  stock  in  the  English  company  when 
it  was  first  formed,  but  I  understand  they  have  sold  out  half  of  it  now. 

Q.  After  that  selling  of  the  stock  of  the  English  company,  did  they  make  any 
further  agreement  to  stop  their  quarreling? — A.  Not  that  I  Know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  stock  iiste<i  in  the  New  York  Stock  Eixchange? — 
A.  The  bonds  are.  The  reason  the  stock  is  not  listed  is  because  the  stock  exchange 
committee  would  not  list  such  small  shares — $5. 

DISTRIBUTION    OP  THE  STOCKS  OP  THE   ENGLISH   SEWINQ   COTTON   COMPANY. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  English  company?  Was  it  an  open-share  com- 
pany, or  were  the  shares  taken  up  in  bulk? — A.  On,  they  were  distributed  to  anybody 
and  everybody. 

Q.  Did  it  come  under  the  limit  act  there  when  the  shares  were  put  out  in  England, 
or  was  it  simply  a  common  company  advertised  with  open  rates? — A.  It  was  adver- 
tised for  all  subscriptions,  common  to  all. 

Q.  How  widely  are  the  subscribers  to  the  P^nglish  company's  capital  distributed? — 
A.  The  capital  is  distributed  in  small  lots.     It  is  widely  distril^uted. 

Q.  That  is,  its  stock  is  not  held  by  Coats  or  by  any  other  party  in  bulk? — A.  Oh, 
no;  only  that  $500,000  of  the  preferred  .stock. 

Q.  How  about  the  stock  of  the  American  Thread  Company?  Is  it  an  open  stock, 
and  is  it  sold  very  widely,  or  is  it  nearly  all  held  by  those' who  were  the  original 
owners  of  the  plants? — A.  The  preferred  stock  of  our  company  is  distributed  in  Eng- 
land, as  I  told  you.  And  the  common  stock  at  the  present  time  is  mostly  held  by 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  How  about  your  bonds?— A.  The  bonds  are  distributed;  how  widely,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  They  are  coupon  bonds,  and,  of  course,  you  can  not  tell  anything:  about 
them.  They  have  been  sold  in  the  market  more  or  less  and  are  selling,  I  think,  all 
the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  they  are  regularly  in  the  market,  listed  bonds? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  your  company  was  oi>?anized,  was  there  any  laree  proportion  of  the 
sto(!k  reserved  for  special  issue  to  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  these  vendor 
comi>anies  or  reserved  for  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  ComjMiny  and  the  Coats 
Com])any? — A.  No. 

Q.  Only  the  subscribers  got  any  of  that  which  was  allottcKi,  of  which  you  speak?— 
A.  Yes. 
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CAPITALIZATION — ^AMOUNT  Or  COMMON   AND  PRBPBBRBD  HTOCK   AND  BONDH  AlTTHOHIZKb. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  vour  capitalization,  you  had  a  nominal  capitalization,  vou 
say,  of  $6,000,000  preferred  and  $6,000,000  common  stock,  and  you  ha<l  |6,00(),'000 
4  per  cent  gold  bonds  also.  Not  all  of  that  was  taken  up,  as  I  underetand  it? — A. 
Not  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  aggregate  of  the  preferred  stock  and  bondn  of  your 
oonapan^r  represents  more  than  the  company's  tangible  asseU? — A.  What  do  you  (rail 
the  tangible  assets? 

Q.  The  lands,  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the  plants  and  effects  in  general,  and 
stocks  in  trade. — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then,  is  your  common  stock  intended  to  represent  the  trade-marks,  patent 
rights,  good  will,  and  so  on? — A.  Well,  that  was  not  ^ne  into  in  that  way  that  I 
know  of.  They  concluded  that  they  could  make  a  fair  business  capitalizing  it  in 
that  way,  and  so  far  we  have  done  so. 

Q.  The  reason  I  put  the  question  in  that  way  is  because  in  this  prospectus  that  I 
have  here — the  English  prospectus — the  estimates  of  the  lands  and  buildings,  machin- 
ery, plants  and  effects,  stocks  in  trade,  book  debts,  and  so  on,  are  kept  senaratf*  from 
the  cost  of  the  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  and  such  property,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
intention  was  to  have  the  common  stock  represent  the  good  will,  trade-marks,  and 
patent  rights,  and  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  represent  the  tangible  assets. — A. 
Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  was  anytning  of  that  sort 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  they  contemplated  dividing  it  in  that  way  particularly? — 
A.  No. 

PAY  OF  THB  PBOMOTBR. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Dos  Passos  was  the  man  who  really  got  the  options  on  these 
plants  and  afterwards  bought  them  and  then  sold  them  to  this  new  company? — A. 
Y  es. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  his  pay,  in  selling  at  more  than  he  paid? — A.  I  can  not  tell 
you.    I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  he  had  with  the  Sewing  Cotton  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  or  your  company  pay  any  commission,  so  far  as 
your  interest  was  concerned,  to  Mr.  Dos  Passos  or  to  anyone? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  did  pay  commissions  for  selling?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Can  you  furnish  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  pro8i)tH»tuH 
that  was  is8ue<l  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  the  organization  was  ina<le? — A.  I 
think  I  can. 

Q.  We  should  also  like  to  have  a  copv  of  the  articles  of  association  and  of  the 
by-laws,  and,  if  ^ou  can  furnish  it,  a  blank  form  of  the  sellins  agreements  use<l  in 
purchasing  the  mdependent  companies — of  course,  without  tne  detailed  figures  of 
sale. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  STRIKES — LABORERS  AND   LABOR  ORQANIZATIOXS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  that  the 
better  class  of  labor  suffered  by  labor  organizations.  How  ao  you  explain  that? — A. 
Well,  I  mean  that  when  they  strike  and  stop  work,  many  times  when  they  get 
straightened  out  again  they  have  to  take  a  lower  place  than  they  left.  For  instance, 
if  some  of  our  rooms  shoulil  strike  and  stop  work,  why,  of  course,  when  they  returned 
to  work  they  would  be  reorganized  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them  would  ^lerhaps 
be  in  places  where  they  would  not  get  so  much  as  thev  did  l)efore. 

Q.  That  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  strike  is  a  Failure.  If  they  strike  for  bet- 
ter wages,  do  not  they  frequently  succeed  all  around,  the  better  workmen  as  well  as 
the  others? — A.  They  may,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  rule?  Have  not  the  wages  in  this  country  been  bettered 
by  and  through  strikes?  Has  not  this  kind  of  revolution  been  the  laborers'  means 
of  elevating  wages? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  the  working  people  have  been  in  as  cood  a  position  to-day  had  they 
never  organized  and  had  they  left  it  to  the  individual  corporations  or  capitalists  to  fix 
their  pay? — A.  So  far  as  I  individually  know,  I  think  they  would  have  l)een.  We 
never  had  a  strike.  We  alwavs  raised  our  men  along  and  gave  them  good  wages,  and 
if  they  had  any  trouble  we  told  them  to  come  to  us  and  we  would  make  it  right. 
The  men  whose  work  we  discontinued  we  paid  three  months*  pay  without  work. 
Then  we  told  them  to  go  to  those  places  where  we  had  work,  and  we  gave  them 
employment. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  not  an  exception,  perhaps?  There  are  some  who  do  not  do 
that.  Do  vou  believe  that  large  industries  can  be  conducted  with  capital  organized, 
but  with  tlie  workmen  making  contracts  individually?    When  capital  is  organized 
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on  the  one  hand,  does  it  not  imply  oiiganization  of  labor  on  the  other,  lest  one  dic- 
tate and  the  other  be  compelled  to  submit? — A.  Oh,  there  may  be  people  of  that 
kind.  Take  the  lower  class  of  people,  like  coal  miners  and  others  like  them;  they 
probably  would  do  as  well.  But  with  the  ordinary  claas  of  people  in  New  England, 
my  opinion  is  that  without  strikes  they  will  do  better  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  believe  that  the  evolution  of  the  workinftman  toward  a  better 
wage  has  been  obtained  larji^ly  through  oiiganization  and  frequently  through  strikes? — 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  argue  against  strikes.  Laliorers  have  that  right,  and  probably  in 
many  cases  they  Have  increased  their  pay  and  bettered  themselves.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  at  all,  but  I  am  talking  about  my  personal  experience  through  New  England. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  lalx>r  has  the  same  right  to  organize  that  capital  has? — ^A. 
Yes,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  fix  the  wage  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  not  fixing  a  sliding  wage  scale.  Is  it  not  a  proper  thing  to 
do  to  make  a  contract  for  a  year  in  a  great  many  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  the  labor  not  be  oppressed  were  it  not  for  fixing  the  wage  scale  to 
last  for  a  year  in  those  concerns? — A.  It  might  be;  in  a  great  many  cases  no  doubt  it 
is  so. 

A  MONOPOLY  IMF068IBIJE  IN  THE  COTTON  THREAD  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  claim  that  about  one-third  of  your  industry  is  embraced  in  yojir  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  sought  to  monopolize  the  whole  cotton  thread  industry? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  can  oe  done  in  this  country.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  too  easy 
to  get  into.    A  man  that  has  $10,000  can  go  to  making  spool  cotton. 

Q.  You  have  no  patents  that  you  control  or  any  special  rights  to  machinery  for 
making  thread  that  are  not  open  to  all? — A.  Oh,  we  have  very  few. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  constitute  a  monopoly  along  any  given  line? — ^A.  No. 

AGOREOATE  PRODUCT  MADE  BY  THE  AMERICAN   AND  THE  OOATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  that  your  compaiiy  controls  about  one-third  of  the 
American  product.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  product  would  be  con- 
trolled by  your  company,  together  wuth  tne  Coats  and  the  English  Sewing  CJotton 
Company? — A.  The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  does  not  sell  any  on  Qiis  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  They  do  not  do  their  own  manufacturing  on  this  side 
at  all;  they  simply  have  that  interest  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  proportion  does  your  company,  together  with  the  Coats,  sell? — A. 
They  sell  two-thiras. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  Coats  combination  include  the  Clarke  also? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  And  so  you  include  the  Clarke  when  you  say  a  little  over  two- 
thirds? — A.  The  Clarke,  the  Chadwick,  and  the  Brook. 

Q.  How  about  these  other  competitors  that  are  outside  of  the  Clarke  and  your 
company? — A.  Gardener  Hall  is  tne  laigest.  He  is  not  connected  with  either  the 
English  company  or  w^ith  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  proportion  of  output  is  his? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tell,  but  my  idea  is  that  he  sells  ^00,000  worth  a  year.  That  would  be  about  one- 
twentieth. 

Q.  Then  your  combination  and  the  Coats  Company  and  he  together  control  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country? — A.  Somewhere  about  that;  I  could 
not  tell  exactly. 

COMPETITION  between  THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  COATS  COMPANY. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  there  is  a  friendly  interest  between  the  Coats  Com- 
pany and  your  company? — A.  I  stated  that  we  do  not  fij^ht.  I  did  not  state  that  we 
were  on  any  agreement  of  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  cioes  it  not  substantially  amount  to  that? — A.  No;  they  sell  under  us  in 
lots  of  things,  and  we  sell  under  them  in  lots  of  things. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  then  that  you  will  not  invade  each 
other's  territory? — A.  I  think  they  go  anywhere  they  please.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  particular  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  make  no  organized  effort  to  drive  them  out  of  any 
given  market,  do  you? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nor  do  they  make  such  an  effort  to  drive  you  out  of  any  given  market? — ^A. 
Well,  they  went  to  1  of  our  customers  in  the  West  2  or  3  weeks  ago  and  offered  to 
sell  5  per  cent  under  us. 
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INCRBAJUD  PRICK  OF  RAW  MATBRIAL  HAS  PRRVBITTBD  THB  COITBINATION  FROM  LOWXRINO 

PRICRB  OF  PRODUCT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  I  have  not  vet  heard  yoa  say  just  what  benefit,  if  any, 
the  coneumerB  have  gotten  m>m  this  oomDination.  Is  there  or  has  there  been  an^ 
benefit  to  them  from  this  combination?  Has  there  been  as  yet  a  lower  grade  of  pri- 
ces to  the  consumer  throush  these  economies  you  have  mentioned  as  brought  about 
by  the  combination? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  very  much  change  to  the 
consumer  as  yet.  The  nrioe  of  cotton  went  up  tremendously,  and  of  course  that 
made  higher  prices  for  thread.  If  things  had  remained  just  as  they  were,  I  think 
that  ouite  a  gcKxl  many  of  the  threads  would  have  been  cheaper. 

Q.  I  should  ]ike  to  know  definitely  whether  there  was  not,  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  this  combination,  quite  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  thread  all  over  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton?— A.  I  do  not  think  there 
was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Well,  you  spoke  of  having  advanced  the  prices  in  January. 
What  per  cent  was  the  advance? — A.  December  23,  1899,  there  was  an  advance. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  advance? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  varied.  It  was  difierent 
in  different  qualities.  Some  of  the  qualities  that  were  made  of  sea-island  cotton 
went  up  the  most.  The  price  of  that  particular  grade,  of  course,  was  raised  higher 
than  it  was  on  the  grades  made  of  cotton  that  did  not  go  up  so  much. 

Q.  Would  it  average  20  or  25  per  cent  on  all? — A.  Oh,  no,  oh,  no. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent?— A.  Probably  10. 

QUBSnON  AS  TO  THB  KFFBCT  ON  PRICRB  OF  THB  FORMATION  OF  THB  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  oiiganization?  When  did  it  b^:in 
business?— A.  The  1st  of  April,  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  this  advance  took  place  in  December,  1899? — A.  Yes, 
the  23d  of  December. 

Q.  (By  Bir.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  best  way  to  set  these  prices  would  be  to  give  the 
monthly  prices  from  the  organization  up  to  tne  present  time? — A.  There  was  no 
change  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  any  change  since  that  time? — A.  Some 
prices  have  been  put  down  since  that  time. 

Q.  And  some  advanced? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  rise. 

Q.  Could  3rou  not  ^ve  us  a  schedule  of  prices  that  you  placed  upon  threads  in 
December — give  the  prices  when  the  company  was  oivamsed,  and  then  the  advance? — 
A.  This  is  shown  in  a  circular  issued  at  the  time,  which  is  as  follows: 


The  American  Thread  Company. 

Beach  stn 
lis,  911  Lo 

Nbw  York,  December  £S,  1899. 


[AgencAea:  New  York.  260-266  West  Broadway;  Boston,  112  Beach  street;  Philadelphia,  1015  Filbert 
street;  ChlcagD,  200  Monroe  street;  St.  Louis,  911  Locust  street.] 


Change  in  discounts. 

On  and  after  this  date  the  trade  discount  on  our  thread  to  the  manufacturing  trade 
will  be  5  per  cent  where  it  has  been  15  per  cent  heretofore. 

This  applies  to  all  thread  sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade  in  our  several  grades  of 
2,  3y  4,  and  6  cord,  and  in  all  lengths  and  styles  of  winding. 
The  terms,  2  per  cent  10  days,  1  per  cent  30  days,  or  net  60  days,  remain  as  before. 
Hoping  to  be  tiivored  with  your  further  orders,  we  are. 
Yours,  tnily. 

The  American  Thread  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  reason  why  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  of 
prices  made  clear  is  because  my  recollection  is  that  the  consumer  had  to  pay  a 
higher  price  immediately  after  the  combination,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  retail  dealer  or  the  jobber  or  the  manufacturer  got  the  added  nrice. — A.  I  think 
the  retailer.  You  see  there  are  2  classes  of  thread  as  we  class  it.  One  is  the  200-yard 
6-cord  thread,  which  goes  into  the  regular  family  trade.  That  particular  kind  is  not 
over  one-half  of  the  thread  made  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Now,  that  thread 
retails  for  either  4  or  5  cents.  It  is  not  hand  v  to  make  it  4^,  you  see,  and  there  is 
an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in  the  retail  rignt  there;  and  when  the  manufacturer 
changes  10  per  cent,  why  the  retailer  can  not  change  his  price  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
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way  that  it  has  been  lots  of  times.  Sometimes  when  the  price  goes  down  the  retailer 
makes  all  the  difference;  he  retails  at  5  cents  just  the  same.  Thread  has  been 
retailed  for  5  cents  in  the  country  here  for  30  years,  but  the  price  of  the  manufacturer 
has  varied  more  or  less. 

THB  MEBRICK  COMPANY  COMPARED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqcthar.)  With  what  company  were  you  connected  before  this 
combination?— A.  The  Merrick  Thread  Company. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  that  company? — A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  What  were  your  average  dividends  in  that  company  oefore  the  combination? — 
A.  Ten  per  cent. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  dividends  in  your  new  combination? — A.  Well,  we  have 
not  been  formed  long  enouj^h  to  tell  much  about  it 

Q.  You  have  paid  no  dividends  since  you  made  the  combination? — A.  I  think 
they  TOiid  one,  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  common? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  One  dividend  in  what  length  of  time? — A.  They  are  get- 
ting the  books  up  now  for  the  second  year. 

Q.  For  the  first  year,  then,  there  was  10  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock, 
and  then  interest  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  interest  on  the  bonds? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  your  other  company — the  Merrick  Company— you  had  no  preferred 
stock  and  no  bonds,  and  paid  10  per  cent  on  the  capital? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  addition  to  interest  on  the  capital  you  are  paying  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  interest  on  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Let  me  explain  to  you  this  first  year.  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  that  this  organization  went  into  effect  cotton  was  very  low,  and,  as 
I  told  you,  I  always  bought  the  cotton  in  December.  That  year's  cotton — for  the 
most  of  these  concerns  that  used  the  sea-island  cotton — was  bought  when  it  was  very 
low.  That  was  used  up  in  that  year,  and  they  probably  made  a  good  deal  more 
money  than  they  will  this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Some  of  your  profit  was  derived  from  that  cotton? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  advance  the  price  of  vour  finished  product  to  meet  the  advanced 
price  of  cotton? — A.  No;  not  during  that  year;  not  until  the  next  January;  then  we 
advanced  it.  But  during  that  vear,  up  to  January,  the  manufacture  was  from  the 
cotton  that  I  bought  the  December  before. 

capital  op  AMERICAN  COMPANY  LARGER  THAN  FORMER  TOTAL  CAPITAL  OF  OONfirmJENT 

COMPANIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  was  the  total  capitalization  of  these  companies  prior 
to  your  combination? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  could  tell  you  our  own, 
the  Merrick's,  and  the  Willimantic.     Some  of  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  the  capital  now  as  laree  as  that  of  all  the  individual  companies  before? — 
A.  It  is  larger,  if  you  take  in  all  these  securities  and  bonds  and  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  that  out  of  less  capital  the  Merrick  Companv  that 
you  speak  of  and  others  paid  10  per  cent  clear  before,  and  the  combine  on  an  enlarged  a 

capital  still  pays  10  per  cent? — A.  Well,  it  did  that  year.    The  fixed  charges  on  the  \ 

new  company  are  very  small,  you  see.    The  low-interest  bonds,  the  4  per  cent,  and  i 

the  5  per  cent,  and  preferred  stock  is  pretty  low  compared  with  any  of  these  com-  I 

panics  that  have  been  formed.  | 

Q.  What  is  your  depreciation  fund  for? — A.  The  renewing  of  machinery,  engines,  , 

etc.,  and  repairs.  | 

Q.  Have  anv  of  your  profits  made  during  the  past  year  gone  into  betterments  of 
your  property? — A.  We  have  laid  out  $1 ,500,000  in  building  new  mills  and  machinery,  j 

and  tnat  has  been  paid  for  from  the  calling  in  of  this  stock.  | 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  By  the  sale  of  common  stock  and  preferred  stock  and 
bonds?— A.  Yes.  i 

THE   retailers'    BUSINESS  SIMPLIFIED   AS   A   RESULT  OF  THE  COMBINATION.  I 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  selling  arrangements  of  thread  in  retail  stores  J 

been  simplified  as  a  result  of  this  combination?    For  example,  is  it  true  that  prior  to  1 

this  consolidation  a  large  retail  store  may  have  carried  the  thread  of  seven&l  of  these  \ 

I 

I 
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different  nuuinfacturerR,  whereas  now  it  carrieo  the  thresd  of  only  one  companj-^ 
thitt  consolidated  coni{)any? — A.  Why,  all  then*  different  brandii  are  put  up  now  just 
the  flame  as  they  were  under  the  old  companies.  But  1  think  there  are  lots  of  store- 
keeper8  who  keep  2  or  3  brands  now— keep,  for  instance,  Merrick's  and  Willimantic. 

Q.  And  the  Kaley  thread,  and  so  on? — A.  Well,  they  sell  Home,  but  not  very  much. 
They  have  concentrated  more  and  more  on  the  two  brands  that  were  best  known. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  the  combination  has  been  to  simplify  the  selling  arrange- 
ments?— A,  Yes;  in  that  way,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  previously  a  woman  knew  what  brand  to  call  for.  How  is  she  going  to 
know  now  now  to  call  for  practically  the  same  thinfif? — ^A.  Why,  she  calls  for  the 
same  brand  of  thread.     The  same  ta^  are  put  on  now  as  before. 

Q.  If  she  does  not  find  it,  whatHul)Htitutedoe«  Hheget? — A.  Well,  she  gets  what  she 
can  find.  If  she  asks  for  Merrick  threa<l  and  can  not  get  it  in  that  store,  if  she  gets 
any  thread  there  she  must  take  whatever  else  they  have. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at,  because  the  public  convenience 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  of  even  greater  importance  than  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  price.  Is  it  not  possible,  nince  you  nave  these  several  companies  consoli* 
dated,  to  srade  your  threads  so  that  a  person  can  pay  a  price  for  that  particular 
article  and  alwayH  get  it  anywhere  and  everywhere? — A.  On,  yes;  that  is  to  say,  it 
simplified  things  in  that  way  somewhat  ' 

CERTAIN   BRANDS   ARB  SOLD  CHIEFLY   IN  CERTAIN   LOCALmES. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  my  wife  (!an  buy  in  Boston  a  thread  which  she 
approves,  and  buy  the  same  thing  in  Washington?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  it 
now,  or  at  least  it  ha.s  Uvn. — A.  My  experience  in  the  thread  business  is  this;  that 
each  brand  to  a  certain  extent  localizes  itself  in  certain  localities.  Go  up  the 
North  River  from  New  York  and  you  will  fin<l  the  Mile  End  in  every  store,  and  you 
will  not  find  anything  else.  In  New  York  City  you  will  find  the  O.  N.  T.,  and  you 
will  find  scarcely  anything  else,  and  in  other  places  you  will  find  all  Coats,  and  you 
will  find  no  other;  and  so  good  threads  localize  themselves  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  my  wife  wants  to  buy  a  machine  thread  that  will  not  break,  what 
shall  she  call  for? — A.  I  suppose  she  had  better  call  for  Merrick*H. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  Could  she  get  it  wherever  she  haupened  to  be? — A.  I  think 
if  she  nas  time  enough  she  can  get  it.     I  think  they  woula  send  for  it. 

PRICE  OF    THREAD   IS   REALLY    CHEAPER    TO-DAY     BBCArSE    THE    QUALITY    HAS    (mEATLY 

IMPROVED. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phi  lli  ps.  )  Have  you  an  ything  to  state  of  your  own  motion  that  you  have 
not  covered? — A.  Well,  I  will  state  that  a  ^reat  many  p>eople  think  they  are  paving 
as  much  for  thread  now  as  they  formerly  aid.  The  price,  it  is  true,  is  5  cents  for  a 
200-yard  spool;  but  the  same  grade  of  thread  they  formerly  bought  for  5  cents  a  spool 
can  be  bought  to-day  at  3  cents  a  spool.  That  was  a  3-cord  thread.  Up  to  25  or  30 
years  ago  all  the  spool-cotton  thread  was  3-cord. 

Q.  This  combination  did  not  make  any  improvement  in  the  manner  of  manufac- 
ture?— A.  There  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  the  whole  business  of  the  manufacture 
of  thread.  The  manufacture  has  been  better  and  the  workmanship  finer— spun  finer 
and  twisted  better — but  the  price  for  200  yards  has  been  kept  about  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  time  except  during  the  war,  when  everything  went  kiting,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  price  was  put  up. 

(Testimony  closecl.) 


ExHiBrr  1. — Frottpecixis  ofOie  American  Thread  Company  issued  in  England. 

The  subscription  list  will  open  on  Thurwlay,  1st  December,  1898,  and  will  close  at  or 
before  4  p.  m.  on  Friday,  2d  December,  1898. 

$6,000,000  (or  £1,240,000)  of  the  common  stock,  $2,000,000  (or  £413,333)  of  the 
gold  or  sterling  preferred  shares,  and  $2,000,000  (or  £413,333)  of  the  first-mortgage 
gold  sterling  lx>nds  are  reserved  for  issue  to  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
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vendor  companies,  to  the  members  of  the  vendor  firms,  to  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited, 
and  to  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited. 

THE  AMERICAN  THREAD   OOliPANY. 

[Inoorporated  10th  March,  1896.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whereby  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.] 

Share  capital,  2,400,000  shares  of  $5  each, 

divided  as  follows: 

1, 200, 000  five  per  cent  comulative  preferred  gold  or  sterling  shares 

(Preferential  as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividend.) 

Dividends  on  which  will  be  paid  in  gold  in  New  York,  or  in  sterling  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20s.  8d.  per  $5. 

1, 200, 000  shares  of  common  stock,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  not  more  than  $3  per 

share  will  be  called  at  present. 
2, 400, 000  shares.  Total,  $12, 000, 000  or  £2, 480, 000 

First-mortgage  4  per  cent  gold  or  sterling  bonds,  6, 000, 000  or    1, 240, 000 

(In  bonds  of  $1,000,  $600,  and  $60. )        Total,  3, 720,  OCO 

Bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  and  payable  on  1st  January,  1919. 

Both  principal  and  interest  beins  payable  in  gold  in  New  York,  or  in  sterling  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20s.  8a.  per  $6. 

The  bonds  are  payable  to  bearer  with  coupons  attached,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
investors  may  be  registered  as  to  principal. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  said  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  by 
way  of  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Guarantv  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  of  all  the 
shares  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  in  the  undertakings  nereinafter 
mentioned,  together  with  all  or  any  other  property  of  the  company. 

The  interest  wdll  accrue  on  the  amounts  of  the  bonds  as  paia  up,  and  will  be  pay- 
able in  New  York  in  gold,  or  in  London  in  sterling,  on  the  first  days  of  July  and 
January  in  each  year,  the  first  proportionate  payment  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1899. 

$4,000,000  of  the  gold  or  sterling  preferred  shares  and  $4,000,000  of  the  first-mort- 
gage 4  per  cent  gold  or  sterling  bonds  (being  the  balance  of  the  above-mentioned 
capital}  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par,  and  calculated  at  the  fixed  rate  of  20s. 
8d.  for  each  $6  share  and  £103  69.  8d.  for  each  $600  bond,  payable  as  hereunder: 


Preferred  shares. 

On  application $1  or  4s.  Od. 

On  allotment 2  or  88.  Od. 

On  16th  January,  1899 2  or  8s.  8d. 


Total 6  or  208.  8d. 


Bonds,  1600. 

On  application $126  or  £26  Os.  Od. 

On  allotment 260  or    60  Os.  Od. 

On  16th  Jan.,  1899 . .     126  or    28  68. 8d. 


Total 600  or  103  6s.  8d. 


Installments  may  be  paid  up  in  full  on  allotment,  less  discount  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  the  preferred  shares  when  paid  in 
London  will  be  calculated  on  the  full  amount  actually  paid  in  sterling  as  above. 
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A  simultaneous  issue  will  be  made  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Canada,  and 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TnuieefoT  bondholden. 

Thb  Guajujpty  Trubt  Company  of  Nbw  York, 
Nassau  and  Cedar  streets,  New  York,  and  33  Lombard  street,  London. 

Directcrs, 

LviiAN  R.  Hopkins  (The  Merrick  Thread  Company),  president. 
Albxander  Kino  (Tne  Barstow  Thread  Company),  vice-president 
Thbodorb  Milton  Ivrb  (The  Willimantic  Linen  Company),  treasurer. 

I'^rEDwfR^TLA^N  1  Managing  directors  of  the  En^flish  Sewing  Cotton 

William  Melland  Manlove,  j  Company,  Limited. 

Lucira  Albert  Barbour  (The  Willimantic  Linen  Company). 

EuoBNB  Stowbll  Boss  (Tne  Willimantic  linen  Company). 

Robert  Kerr  Clark  (The  William  Clark  Company). 

Eben  8.  Draper  (The  Glasro  Yam  and  the  Gla^go  Thread  Company) . 

Robert  Corry  Kerb  (The  Kerr  Thread  Company). 

Jamer  Kerr  (H.  &  J.  P.  Kerr,  Pftisley,  Scotbmd). 

Herbert  Lyman  (The  Hadley  Company). 

E.  Martin  Philippi.  320  Broadway,  New  York. 

ELifiHA  A.  Still  (Tne  Merrick  Thread  Company). 

Bankers, 

Lloyd's  Bank  Limited,  London  and  branches. 
Union  Bank  op  Manchester  Limited,  Manchester  and  branches. 
Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salpord  Bank  Limited,  London,  Man- 
chester, and  branchcB. 
Craven  Bank  Limited,  Skipton  and  branches. 
British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
Clydesdale  Bank  Limffed,  Edinburgh,  ulas^w,  and  branches. 
Commercial  Bank  op  Scotland  Limited,  Edmburgh,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 
The  National  City  Bank  op  New  York. 
J.  AND  W.  Seligman  a  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  op  Montreal,  Montreal  and  branches. 

Brokers. 

CoATES,  Son  A  Co.,  99  Gresham  street,  London,  E.  C. 
AiTKEN,  Mackenzie  &  Clapperton,  2  West  Regent  street,  Glasgow. 
W.  A.  Arnold  A  Son,  Haworth*s  buildings.  Cross  street,  Manchester. 
Hanson,  Brookes  A  Co.,  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Solicitors. 

Addlebhaw,  Warburton  a  Co.,  15  Norfolk  street,  Manchester. 
Edmund  Francis  Harding,  20  Broad  street,  New  York. 

Auditors. 

Jones,  Crbwdson  A  Youatt,  7  Norfolk  street,  Manchester,  England. 

Offices. 

243  Washington  street,  Jersey  City,  U.  8.  A. 

prospectus. 

This  company  has  been  established  primarily  to  unite  the  undermentioned  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  spool,  crochet,  knitting,  mending,  and  other  cottons,  includ- 
ing in  some  cases  the  allied  businesses  of  cotton  spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  polishing,  spool  making,  etc. 
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With  this  view,  options  to  purchase  the  bulk  of  the  common  stock  or  the  plants 
and  Btocks-in-trade  of  the  unaer-mentioned  companies  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
proDosed  at  once  to  take  up  these  options. 

Tne  companies  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  amalgamation  are  as  follows: 


Establiflhed. 


Name  and  addre«.  «^^  %«^^*!  '°'**''" 


1866 The  Banitow  Thread  Co.,  Provldenee,  R.I.  (including 

Rood  will  and  trade^marks  of  Alexander  King  &  Co. 
In  cotton- thread  bufrinew). 

1881 The  Glasgo  Yarn  Mills  Co. ,  Qlaago,  near  Norwich,  Conn . . 

1883 1  The  Glawo  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

1863 The  Hadley  Company,  Holyoke,  MasB 

1881 The  Kerr  Thread  Co.,  Fall  River,  Maws 

1865 The  Merrick  Thread  Co.,  Holyoke.  Majw 

1873 The  National  Thread  Co.,  Mangfleld,  Conn 

1884 The  New  England  Thread  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (includ- 
ing good  will  and  trade-marks  of  J.  O.  King  ^  Co.  in 
<     cotton-thread  business). 

1834 The  E.  J.  W.  Morse  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (including  the 

patent  rights,  machinery,  and  good  will  of  the  Morse 
Machinery  Co.). 

1891 The  Ruddy  Thread  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass 

1866 The  Warren  Thread  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass 

1891 1  The  William  Clark  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I 

1854 The  WUliman tic  Linen  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn 


Rhode  Island. 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts. 

Do. 

New  Jersey. 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut. 

0) 


Maine. 


Massachusetts. 

Do. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut 


1  To  be  incorporated  before  completion  of  purchase. 

The  business  of  the  above  companies  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  injuriously 
affected  by  excessive  competition  among  themselves;  and  the  cutting  of  rates  having, 
during  the  past  three  years,  resulted  in  a  ver>'  large  portion  of  the  trade  being  done 
below  cost  of  production,  it  was  realized  that  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  various 
interests  was  necessary  to  insure  renewed  prosperity. 

The  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  hav- 
ing been  sought,  the  cnairman  and  vice-chairman  of  that  company  visited  the  United 
States  and  made  a  careful  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
During  their  stay  in  America  they  examined  the  works  of  all  the  different  con- 
cerns whose  stocks  are  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  this  company,  and  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  plants  generally  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  At  the  principal  mills 
they  found  tne  machinery  to  be  of  the  most  modem  type,  and  the  power,  buildinss, 
and  appliances  throughout  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  special  work  required  to  oe 
done. 

At  the  same  time  Messrs.  Ernest  Crewdson  and  S.  R.  Maw,  of  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Crewdson  &  Youatt,  accountants,  investigated  in  America  the  accounts  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  companies,  except  one  whose  assets  are  small  and  whose  liabilities, 
are  not  being  taken  over  by  this  com|)any,  and  except  those  of  the  Kerr  Thread' 
Company,  whose  balance  sheet  and  certified  abstract  of  accounts  at  31st  December, 
1897,  have  been  ac^cepted  by  this  company.  Mr.  Warburton,  of  the  firm  of  Addle- 
shaw,  Warburton  &  Co.,  solicitors,  accompanied  the  gentlemen  named,  and  rendered 
such  legal  asnistance  as  was  from  time  to  time  required. 

Haying  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  favorable  prospects  of  this  companv,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  recent  past  had  been  very  small  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  cutting  of  rates  referred  to  above,  the  directors  of  the  English  Sew- 
ing Cotton  Company,  Limited,  on  behalf  of  their  companv,  have  agreed  to  take  up 
(at  issue  price  of  par)  720,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company,  and*  to 
pay  all  calls  thereon  as  and  when  made  in  cash,  on  condition  that  the  balance  of  the 
share  capital  and  bonds  be  subscribed. 

Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited,  have  intimated  that  they  will  apply  for  100,000  of 
the  preferred  shares,  and  the  directors  have  reserved  the  same  for  allotment  to  them. 

Already,  with  the  aid  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Sewing  Cot- 
ton Company,  Limited,  important  readjustments  have  taken  place,  which  have 
established  a  largelv  increased  income. 

The  companies  above  mentioned  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  loan  as  well  as  share 
capital,  ana  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  which  this  companv  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  common  and  preferrea  stocks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  companies  will  be  $11,017,630,  and  that  the  amount  required  to  pay  off 
the  mortgages  and  other  liabilities  of  such  companies  taken  over  by  this  company 
(as  ascertained  bv  Messrs.  Jones,  Crewdson  &  Youatt)  will  be  $4,118,555,  making 
together  a  total  sum  of  $15,136,185. 

The  following  are  the  aggregate  values  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  and 
effects,  stocks-in-trade,  and  book  debts  of  the  various  companies  above  mentioned,  as 
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shown  by  their  respective  acooiints  after  makipg  such  deductions  therefrom  as  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  fair  and  reasonable,  viz: 

Land,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  and  effects $7,006,053  or  £1,447,917 

Stockfl-in-trade 3,447,051  or        712,390 

Book  debts 1,205,424  or        249,121 

11,658,528  or    2,409,428 
The  cost  of  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  good  will,  payable 
to  the  different  companies  and  firms,  and  promotion, 
negotiating  and  completing  purchases,  and  formation 
expenses  will  thus  be  represented  by  the  sum  of 3, 477, 667  or       718, 715 

Making  together  the  before-mentioned  amount  of. .  15, 136, 185  or    3, 128, 143 

On  this  basis  the  capital  of  $18,000,000  (or  £3,720,000)  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purcha&e  of  all  the  shares  of  common  and  preferred  stocks  or  plants  and  stocks  in 
trade,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  the  mortgages  and  liabilities  of  tne  above-mentioned 
companies,  as  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  and  after  providing  ample  working  capital 
there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  at  least  $2,400,000  (or  £490,(^)  available  as  uncalled 
capital  in  reserve. 

The  present  amalgamation  has  been  broT^ht  about  and  the  various  options  of  pur- 
chase have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  of  New  York,  who  is  reseUinj^ 
to  this  company  at  a  profit  out  of  which  he  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  and  inci- 
dental to  the  formation  of  this  company. 

In  consequence  of  the  options  to  purchase  the  shares  of  the  Willimantic  Linen 
Company  (^which  is  the  laivest  and  most  important  of  the  above-mentioned  compa- 
nies) expiring  on  the  16th  of  Auril  last,  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited, 
advanced  $1,250, OOOin  cash  an<1  entered  into  a  definite  obligation  to  purcnase  the  shares 
in  that  company,  and  they  are  now  reselling  the  same  to  this  company  at  a  profit 

Three  of  the  directors  permanently  residing  in  the  United  States  will  be  tne  exec- 
utive committee,  and  the  three  managing  directors  of  the  English  Sewing  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  have  been  appointed  the  governing  committee. 

Wnere  practicable,  it  is  intended  that  at  least  one  partner  or  one  director  in  each  of 
the  undertakings  acquired  by  the  compan^^  shall  continue  in  responsible  management 

The  individi^  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in  directing  the  various  busi- 
nesses will  thus  be  combined  for  the  benefit  of  all;  but  the  management  of  all  the 
businesses  will  be  under  one  central  control,  and  the  disadvantag|e  of  carrying  on  the 
various  processes  of  spinning,  doubling,  finishing,  and  spooling  in  each  of  tne  mills 
will  be  avoided  by  concentrating  in  each  manufiu;tory  tne  particular  work  it  is  best 
suited  to  do.  This  will  considerably  cheapen  production,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  large  savings  will  be  effei'ted  in  the  expenses  of  distribution,  which  have  been 
enormously  heavy  in  the  past,  not  only  on  account  of  each  one  of  the  thirteen  com- 
panies having  a  separate  selling  organization,  but  also  through  the  keenness  of  their 
competition  one  with  another,  resulting  in  excessive  expenditure  in  various  ways, 
the  free  distribution  of  cabinets  and  other  advertising  matter  alone  amounting  to  a 
very  lar^  sum. 

The  directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  if  they  think  fit,  to  allow  any  busi- 
ness or  shares  as  to  which  anv  unforeseen  difficulty  may  arise  to  be  excluded  from 
the  sale,  the  purchase  money  being  in  that  case  proportionately  reduced. 

Copies  or  prints  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  company 
and  a  printea  draft  of  the  proposed  trust  deed  to  secure  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  solicitors,  and  at  the  offices 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Nassau  and  Cedar  streets,  New  York,  and  at  the 
offices  of  the  company. 

Stock  exchange  settlements  and  quotations  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 

Applications  for  the  preferred  shares  and  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  should  be  made 
on  tne  forms  inclosed,  and  be  (with  the  amount  of  the  deposit)  forwarded  to  any  of 
the  bankers  of  the  company. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the  num- 
ber or  amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied  towards 
the  payment  due  on  allotment  and  any  access  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant 

Failure  to  pay  any  installment  when  due  in  respect  of  the  bonds  and  preferred 
shares  will  render  the  amount  previouslv  paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  with  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of 
the  company,  tne  bankers,  the  brokers,  the  auditors,  or  the  solicitors  of  the  com- 
pany, or  from  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  30  Spring  Gardens 
Manchester. 

New  York,  November,  1898, 


THE  BAKING  POWDER  COMBINATIOKS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  XB.  A.  0.  MOBBIBOH, 

Secretary  and  Treaturer,  American  Baking  Powder  AssociaiUmf  Townsend  BuUding,  New 

York  CUy, 

The  conimiaaion  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  12.02  p.  m.,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morrison,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
New  York  City,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  beins  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.  )  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  business. — A.  A.  C. 
Morrison;  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
located  in  the  Townsena  Building,  New  York  City. 

thb'  ambricak  baking  powder  association — rrs  nature,  mbmbkhship,  objects. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associa- 
tion is? — A.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  an  oiganization  like  the 
Merchants'  Association,  or  an  association  of  business  men  like  the  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association,  or  the  Proprietary  Medicine  Association.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  product,  sales,  or  prices  of  its  members.  It  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
business  features  of  its  members.  Its  chief  occupation  and  duty  is  the  defense  of  its 
members  against  the  encroachments  of  a  single  corporation.  It  was  bom  of  attacks 
made  upon  it;  its  cohesive  elements  is  fraternity  bom  of  the  common  contest  It 
would  probabiy  not  exist  if  the  attacks  against  tne  members  of  the  association  were 
to  cease,  and  it  has  never  developed  sufficient  fratemity  of  feeling,  although  we  are 
closely  drawn  together,  to  r^g;ulate  prices  in  any  way,  or  even  to  stop  or  hinder  to  any 
extent  the  competition  of  its  members.  In  fact,  competition  has  rather  increased 
than  otherwise. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  American  Bakins  Powder  Association?— 
A.  The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  composed  of  64  actual  members.  It 
has  contributing,  directly  and  indirectly,  some  524  manufacturers  of  baking  powders. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  baking  powder  manufactured  by  the  members  of  this 
association  as  compared  with  that  manu^tured  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
jxany? — A.  The  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  without  excep- 
tion use  as  an  ingredient  in  the  production  of  miking  powder  exsiccated  alum — not 
the  crystal  alum  with  which  people  are  ordinarily  ^imiliar,  but  the  dried  or  burnt 
exsiccated  alum,  made  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder. 
The  acid  ingredient  in  the  powder  made  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  powders  is  in  the 
acid  ingredient. 

Q.  Tne  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  then,  is  organised  in  order  to  aid 
its  members  in  their  competition  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  No; 
the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  is  organized  to  defend  its  members  against 
the  hostile  attacks,  outside  of  business  competition,  made  by  the  Royal  BiUring  Pow- 
der Company. 

Q.  Does  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  include  in  its  membership  all 
of  the  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  outside  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany?— A .  There  are  64  actual  members ;  there  are  624  manufacturers  oioaking  powder 
that  contribute.  The  cream  of  tartar  business  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  There  are  3  or  4,  nerhape  even  10,  outside  who  are  very 
small  indeed;  but  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  does  about  90  or  95  per  cent  of 
the  total  cream  of  tartar^  business,  and  many  of  these  outside  manufacturers  purchase 
their  small  supplies  from  the  Royal  Company.    Now,  outside  of  these  two  classes 
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there  is  bat  a  single  company  manofacturing  phosphate  baking  powder  in  compara- 
tively modest  quantities,  onder  a  patent  which  protects  them  to  a  certain  extent 
against  competition. 

Q.  Are  there  any  manafacturers  of  alom  baking  powder  that  are  outside  of  your 
association  and  who  are  not  contributing  members  to  your  association. — A.  No;  we 
really  represent  the  total  alum  baking  powder  interests. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  BAKING  FOWDBR  INDUSTRY. 

Q-  Will  you  kindly  develop  now,  in  your  own  way,  the  nature  of  the  attack  made  by 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Companv  upon  alum  bakim^  powders,  and  the  methods 
you  have  employed  in  furthering  tne  interests  of  the  alum  baking-powder  manu&u;- 
turers? — A.  In  order  to  do  that  I  will  have  to  rive  very  briefly  a  history  of  the  baking 
powder  industry,  and  describe  the  nature  of  tne  powaers.  Bread  has  been  leavened 
for  untold  years.  The  usual  method  was  the  employment  of  yeast  It  was  a  slow 
process,  and  did  not  meet  all  modem  requirements.  After  a  while  it  was  discovered 
uiat  cream  of  tartar  and  sodiL  a  combination,  would  throw  off  the  carbonic  gas  the 
same  as  yeast,  and  so  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  were  used.  Finallv  it  was  discovered 
that  it  would  be  an  economy  to  the  housewife  and  profitable  to  tne  manufacturer  to 
combine  these  elements  and  make  what  is  now  known  as  baking  powder.  Thus 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  was  bom  about  1867  as  a  business  proposition.  It 
originated  in  the  drag  store,  and  grew  from  mixing  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  in  bulk, 
and  ultimately  a  large  and  extended  trade  developed.  The  originators  of  the  Royu 
Baking  Powder  Company  were  early  in  the  fiela.  After  they  had  progressed  to  a 
certain  extent  a  chemist  began  to  investigate  other  substances  that  could  be  combined 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  it  was  found  that  exsiccated,  alum  or  dried  alum  was 
an  acid  ingredient  of  double  the  strength  of  cream  of  tartar,  considerably  less  expen- 
sive, and  as  effective  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  year  was  that? — A.  Nearly  25  years  ago.  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  date.  The  price  of  alum  at  that  time  was  nigh,  and  so  was  the 
price  of  cream  of  tartar,  but  they  looked  at  the  new  product  askance,  and  they  finally 
found  that  it  really  meant  that  they  would  have  competition.  Instead  of  changing 
their  formula  and  adopting  the  improvement,  as  they  snould  have  done — perhaps  the 
Royal  Company's  policy  was  not  as  well  administered  at  that  time — they  b^n  to 
revile  it  as  an  inferior  product,  as  a  substitute,  as  an  imitation,  as  a  low  commercial 
enterprise,  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  people.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy. 

NATURE  or  CREAM   OF  TARTAR   AND   ALUM    BAKING    POWDERS. 

Now,  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  starch.  The  starch  is  not  an  adulteration.  It  is  put  in  to  keep  the  elements 
separate  so  they  will  not  chemically  combine.  When  the  cream  of  tartar  is  mixed 
with  dou^h  and  the  moisture  comes  in  contact  with  the  2  chemical  elements,  car- 
bonic gas  is  eliminated  from  the  soda,  bubbles  com^  up  through  the  bread,  and  the 
bread  rises  and  is  then  ready  for  baking.  Alum  baking  powder  is  made  of  exsiccated 
alum  and  an  equal  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced,  except  that  as  a  liberator  of  gas  alum  is  twice  as  strong  as  cream  of  tartar. 

When  this  cnemical  reaction  has  progressed  to  its  completion  in  the  raising  of 
bread,  a  residuum  is  left  in  the  food.  In  the  case  of  cream  of  tartar  that  residuum 
\s  Rochelle  salts,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  Seidlitz  powder,  and  there  is  quite 
an  amount  of  that  left,  although  never  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
originally  used.  In  the  case  of  alum  a  residuum  is  left,  and  that  residuum  ia  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  quantity  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  very 
small,  and  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  wholesomeness,  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  alum,  nor  is  there  any  cream  of  tartar,  left  in  the  bread 
after  the  process  is  completed;  consequently,  all  talk  about  an  attack  upon  food 
containing  alum  is  based  upon  misconception  of  fat  t.  There  is  no  alum  left  in  the 
food.  Now,  the  first  step  of  the  Royal  agents  was  to  make  a  charge  that  all  these 
ingredients  that  are  left  are  injurious  to  the  health.  During  the  more  recent  attacks 
our  opponents  have  gone  further  than  before,  and  thev  are  now  publishing  libelous 
matter  to  the  effect  that  the  residuum  left  in  food  by  alum  baking  powder  is  poison- 
ous. The  chai]^  has  not  been  based  upon  any  physiological  investigations  or  even 
cross-examination  by  a  court. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OP  CREAM  OP  TARTAR '  AND  OF  ALUM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  is  this  supply  of  cream  of  tartar  obtained? — A. 
The  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  wine  settlings,  from  wine  lees  know^n  as  argol. 
Italy  originally  produced  the  largest  quantity  that  came  to  this  country,  France  next, 
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Spain  next,  and  the  amount  imported  was  enormous  as  compared  with  the  amount 
produced  in  this  country.  For  instance,  the  importations  of  aivol  for  the  last  2  yean 
would  average  22,000,000  pounds  of  wine  lees,  which  are  manu&ctured  into  cream  of 
tartar  b^'  companies  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.    The  home 

Eroduction  of  ai^^l,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  the  figures,  has  not  exceeded 
alf  a  million  pounds;  our  wme  industry  has  not  develo]^  to  the  extent  it  has 
abroad.  The  nupply  of  argol  is  limited  to  the  production  of  wine,  because  argol  is  a 
bi-product.  The  total  production  of  argol  of  the  world  is  only  about  44,000,000  pounds, 
of  which  we  take  24,000,000,  and  our  supply  in  this  country  is  all  imported  by  com- 
panies affiliated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  alum? — A.  Alum  comes  from  bauxite,  a 
species  of  white  earth,  of  aluminous  clay,  that  is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  some  of  it  cumes  from  a  substance  know^n  as  cryolite.  A  modest  quantity 
comes  from  Greenland,  and  that  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country. 

FORMATION   AND  CAPITALIZATION   OF  THE  ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY.^ 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  formed  as  a  laive  combination  about 
March  3,  1899.  The  companies  composing  it  were  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, capital  $160,000;  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital  $500,000;  the 
New  York  Tartar  Company,  capital  $80,(iOO;  the  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  capital 
$100,000;  and  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  capital  $100,000.  The  total 
capital  cx)mbined  to  form  this  corporation  was  thus  $940,000.  The  plants  and  appa- 
ratus and  all  the  implements  of  the  business  could  probably  be  reproduced  even 
to-day  for  that  sum.  They  capitalized,  however,  for  $20,000,000— $10,000,000  pre- 
ferrea  stock  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  The  preferred  stock  was  marketed  and 
a  iMirt  of  it  came  to  the  public — at  least  the  public  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
buy  it  at  any  time — but  the  common  stock  is  reputed  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  very 
largely  held  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  formed  the  combination. 

MR.    ZIEGLER  ORIGINATES  THE    *'aLUM    WAR.'' 

The  first  method  of  attack  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  upon  alum  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Ziegler,  who  is  at  present  an  active  man  in  the  Koyal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  as  he  was  prior  to  1888.  At  that  time  he  "busted "  in  court  and 
gave  as  a  proof  of  his  usefulness  to  that  company  the  fact  that  he  had  originated  what 
was  commonly  known  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  as  the  *'alum  war,"  an 
attack  upon  baking  powders  which  contained  alum.  He  also  stated  in  this  trial,  which 
was  preliminary  to  the  auarrel  which  separated  the  finn,  that  he  liad  enga^^ed  chem- 
ists to  give  opinions  on  tnis  matter  (and  one  reason  I  mention  that  at  this  time  is  the 
fact  that  this  same  testimony  is  found  in  the  "Mason  report"  here  and  is  now  used 
against  us).  That  was  a  ratner  severe  attack,  and  Mr.  Hoagland  was  at  first  opposed 
to  it,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  l)e  wisdom  or  business  policy  to  attack  compet- 
itors, but  he  was  finally  won  over  by  Mr.  Zic^ler.  After  an  intt^rval  of  several  years 
they  found,  too,  that  the  public  was*l)eing  informed  that  their  powders  left  Rocnelle 
salts  in  the  food,  and  it  was  claimed  that  this  was  hannful  and  deleterious  to  health. 
Then  Mr.  Ziegler  and  Mr.  Hoagland  came  together,  and  in  March,  1899,  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  Royal  Bakmg  Powder  trust,  and  they  arranged  the  attack  on 
alum. 

Copy  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  submitted  to  ahow  Mr.  Ziegler^ s  connection  with  the  *Uilum 

war.** 

The  witness  submitted  as  an  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  June 
1,  1888,  from  whose  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Zi«»ler,  in  the  suit  of  William 
Ziegler  v.  Messrs.  Hoagland  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  following 
paragraph  is  quoted: 

"Mr.  Ziegler  also  denied  that  he  had  devoted  to  his  private  affairs  the  time  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  never,  he  said,  heard 
any  complaint  on  that  score  until  he  was  put  out  of  the  management  of  the  company. 
He  made  the  yearly  contracts  for  the  materials  used.  As  to  advertising,  before  "it 
was  turned  toward  the  newspapers,  he  had  an  active  share  in  it^  management  He 
attenaed  to  many  details,  and  at  one  time  got  up  a  pamphlet.  The  system  of  news- 
paper wlvertising  was  adopted  after  full  discussion  m  the  l)oard  of  trustees.  At  the 
said  Centennial  Exposition  he  arranged  the  exhibit  and  managed  it,  and  was  the 
author  of  what  is  called  in  the  companv's  history  *  the  alum  war,'  when  the  Royal 
attacked  other  baking  powders  in  whict  alum  was  used.  He  en^ed  chemists  and 
had  much  to  do  with  that  contest.  Mr.  Hoagland  was  opposed  to  it,  but  finally 
agreed  to  go  into  it.  Witness  declared  that  he  always  took  an  active  part  in  shap- 
ing the  policy  of  the  company.'* 

1  See  p.  887. 
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TBB  MISSOURI   LAW   AQAINOT  THB  USB  OP  ALUM. 

Witness  (continuing. )  As  soon  as  the  combination  was  formed,  Mr.  Ziegler  and  the 
ex-president  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rose  ( who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Ziegler 
and  Mr.  Hoagland  at  the  bejpnning  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company),  arranged 
an  attack  on  alum  baking  powder  companies,  and  the  first  thing  they  accomphshed 
was  the  surreptitious  passage  through  the  Missouri  legislature  of  a  bill,  which  on  its 
face  was  apparently  a  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  poisons.  *  The  bill  stated  that  it  should 
be  unlawiul  after  a  certain  date  to  use  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  ammonia,  or  alum  in 
the  preparation  of  foods.  The  baking  powder  manufacturers  opposed  to  the  Roval 
didn't  recoffnize  the  baking  powder  bill  until  the  law  was  passed,  and  31  small  fac- 
tories were  legislated  out  of  busineHs  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  As  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  this  bill,  the  newspapers  had  lyeen  filled  with  paid  writ- 
ten matter  attacking  alum  and  warning  the  people  against  the  une  of  unwh()le^4ome 
substances  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  such  as  baking  ]v)wder  that  containtHl  alum. 
The  public,  it  was  said,  could  always  distinguish  alum  l)akinff  powder  by  the  fojct 
that  it  was  cheaper,  and  should  therefore  beware  of  cheap  baking  powdern.  They 
maintained  that  chemists  reported  that  alum  was  corrosive  and  poisonous,  and  our 
]Awyen  informed  us  that  there  was  no  legal  redress  because  of  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  articles  were  written.  When  we  applied  to  the  papera  and  a»ked  them 
to  publish  a  retraction,  the^  replied  that  they  regretted  they  could  not  do  so,  because 
the  contracts  they  had  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  pretended  any 
answer.  I  have  brought  about  200  articles  published  in  that  way,  and  I  have  here 
proofs  that  the  Royal  Company  issued  them. 

The  31  manufacturers  of  the  state  of  Missouri  immediately  saw  that  they  either 
had  to  fight  that  law  or  go  out  of  business.  They  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
Missouri  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  a  test  case  and  see  whether 
that  law  was  constitutional.  The  alum  baking  powder  manufac^turers  throughout  the 
country  saw  the  danger;  they  felt  that  they  were  to  be  legislated  out  of  business; 
that  this  corporation,  big  as  it  was,  could  not  stand  competition;  that  the  Royal's 
attacks  on  alum  were  not  as  effective  as  they  sup{>o8ed;  and  so  the  alum  manufac- 
turers called  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  and  on  October  28,  1899,  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  was  formed.  On  the  day  the  association  was  formed  the 
Georgia  legislature  introduced  the  Missouri  bill.  We  would  no  sooner  kill  the  bill  in 
one  place  than  it  would  come  up  somewhere  else,  and  we  had  a  severe  tussle  to  kill  it 
It  was  introduced  twice  in  Mississippi.  We  discovered  that  the  man  who  introduced 
it  in  Mississippi  came  from  the  same  district  in  which  Mr.  Rose,  ex-president  of  the 
Royal  Company,  had  his  winter  residence,  and  when  we  called  his  attention  to  the 
matter  he  witharew  the  bill.  When  we  were  safely  out  of  Mississippi  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  senate;  we  killed  it.  We  have  had  experiences  like  that  until  now 
we  have  killed  something  like  27  such  bills. 

Q.  In  27  different  states?— A.  I  think  27  such  bills  in  alx)ut  16  or  18  different 
states. 

EFFORTS  TO   SECURE  THE   PASSA(iE   IN    NEW    YORK   OF   A    LAW    AGAINST  ALUM. 

A.  (Continuing.)  Moreover,  the  bills  have  become  more  ingenious  latelv,  and  to 
give  you  a  typical  illustration  of  the  methotls  of  the  attacks  which  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  is  called  upon  to  meet,  I  will  give  an  instance  occurring 
in  the  state  of  New  York  last  year.  The  Missouri  bill  was  introduced  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  a  hearing  was  held;  we  went  before  the  committee  and  disclosed  the 
physiological  investigation  which  had  stood  the  test  of  cross-examination  in  court. 
We  showed  the  Missouri  court  decision  which  proved  our  pro<luct  to  be  wholesome, 
and  disclosed  also  the  methods  of  the  Royal  Basing  Powder  Company,  but  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  against  usj  and  the  bill  was  put  upon  tl)e  calendar  of 
the  senate,  whereupon  we  informed  the  senate  of  its  true  character.  It  died.  It  was 
then  immediately  introduced  in  the  ass^erably,  and  we  had  to  follow  it  clear  up  to  the 
committee  on  rules  before  it  died.  We  thought  that  the  state  of  New  York  had  been 
deluged  enough,  but  we  found  out  differently.  This  year  a  pure  food  law  was  intro- 
duce in  New  York  to  transfer  the  administration  of  pure  food  legislation  from  one 
department  to  another.  It  was  a  clean  bill.  The  bill  was  put  into  our  hands  imme- 
diately; it  contained  the  clause,  a  very  proper  one  for  pure  fo(xi  bills,  providing  that 
articles  containing  any  substance  deleterious  to  health  snould  be  prohibited.  We  are 
willing  to  go  into  court  and  prove  that  such  a  clause  would  not  prohibit  our  baking 
powder,  and  I  wrote  the  gentleman  who  introduced  that  bill  that  a  smilar  clause  was 
in  all  pure  food  bills,  and  that  it  was  acceptable  to  us.  I  said,  thanking  him  for  send- 
ing it  to  me,  that  we  had  no  interest  in  it;  we  wanted  good  food  legislation,  etc.,  and 
the  bill  went  into  the  committee  where  hearing  was  held.     When  the  bill  came  out 

1  See  pp.  803-94. 
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of  committee  it  had  a  little  section  tacked  on;  it  was  the  MiflBOuri  bill,  and  before  we 
caught  it,  it  was  before  the  senate  on  the  third  reading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.LiTCHMAN.)  What  was  that  section? — A.  A  copy  of  the  Missouri  bill 
that  legislated  us  out  of  business.  After  taking  the  bill  out  of  the  third  reading  the 
senate  took  a  vote  on  it,  and  the  vote  stood  32  to  12  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Did  the  bill  go  to  assembly? — A.  The  bill  was  also  Intro- 
duoBd  in  the  assembly.    In  Massachusetts  we  had  the  same  experience. 

ALLBOKD   lOEMTrnr  BKrWBBN  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SOCIETY'   AND  THE  ROTAL 

COMPANY. 

Now,  we  have  never  been  able  to  meet  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  face 
to  face.  We  learned  that  they  were  to  be  before  this  commission,  and  we  were 
extremely  anxious  to  meet  them  face  to  face.  But  what  we  have  met  heretofore  is 
an  organization  which  is  an  absolute  fraud,  and  which  I  openly  chaige  is  connected 
with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  does  that  company's  work,  and 
which  is  a  scandal  in  the  legislative  halls  of  this  country.  That  organization  is  the 
National  Health  Society.  I  call  it  by  this  name  out  of  courtesy.  It  has  no  existence. 
It  has  a  stupendous  income  and  a  remarkable  enei^y,  but  it  has  no  existence.  Its 
work  became  apparent  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  where  it  sought  to  enforce  this  anti- 
alum  law,  and  where  it  sent  out  pamphlets  to  grocers,  stating  the  danger  of  handling 
alum  baking  powder  because  of  its  unhealthfulness.  Subsequently  the  National 
Health  Society  developed  a  peculiar  strength  at  the  time  we  attempted  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  law  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature.  At  that  time  it  haa  for  its 
mouthpiece  in  Missouri  ex-Governor  Stone,  and  his  son  as  its  attorney.  Governor 
Stone  was  governor  at  the  time  the  Missouri  bill  was  signed,  and  at  this  last  session 
he  wrote  a  ver^  elo<}uent  appeal  to  the  legislature  not  to  repeal  this  meritorious 
measure,  and  his  article  contained  a  very  long  and  intelli^nt  attack  upon  fdum  bak- 
ing powder — ^an  attack  which,  by  the  way,  was  repeated  in  Missouri  and  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  by  ^ntlemen  who  declared  that  they  originated  the  bills,  and 
who  were  speakins  for  it  with  practically  the  same  speech.  The  National  Health 
Society  was  literally  punched  full  of  holes  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Their  publica- 
tions were  issued  from  offices  that  did  not  exist.  They  claimed  that  it  contained  in 
its  membership  representative  men  and  women  of  the  state,  like  ex-Governor  Stone. 
We  have  never  b€«n  able  to  find  a  member  of  that  society;  we  tried  to  contribute  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  good  cause  and  we  could  not  fina  a  treasurer.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  National  Health  Society  existed  outside  of  Missouri  until  we  went 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  An  eminent  attorney  and  disinterested  wit- 
nesses were  present  in  favor  of  the  bill  then  pending  in  Massachusetts.  This  eminent 
attorney  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  pn^ployed  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly^  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  that  the  chemists  came  at  hi&  request, 
and  that  thev  were  doing  a  great  good  work  for  the  people,  and  that  the  lepresenta- 
tives  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  AssociflHon  were  sordid  in  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  nefarious  business  of  poisoning  tne  people;  that  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  were  speaking  interestedly,  and  had  their 
interests  in  alum  baking  powder^  whereas  they  themselves  came  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  Well,  we  succeeded  in  chasing  this  matter  down  and  proving  that  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Natipnal  Health  Society,  was  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  We  proved  that  through  an  attorney, 
who  was  said  to  be  secretary  of  the  society,  and  thoro  was  considerable  humiliation 
on  the  part  of  these  j^ntlemen,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  connection 
with  this  health  society,  organized  for  the  sake  of  driving  the  alum  people  out  of 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly  a  graduate  of  any  medical  college?— 
A.  He  is  an  advertising  man.  I  don't  wish  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Kelly  at  all.  The 
worst  I  can  say  is  that  he  represents  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  Where  are  the  ostensible  headquarters  of  this  society? — A.  It  had  absolutely 
no  headquarters  and  no  existence  at  all  until  after  the  exposure  in  Boston,  and  when 
a  friend  of  mine  went  down  to  see  where  Mr.  Kelly  had  his  office,  he  found  the 
painter  putting  a  sign  on  his  office.  Nevertheless  the  National  Health  Society 
appeared  before  the  New  York  legislative  committee,  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  L. 
Boardman,  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt,  and  had  in  its  employ  a  number  of  chem- 
ists. Mr.  Boardman  insisted  before  the  evidence  came  out  that  he  was  disinterested, 
and  Professor  Chandler  announced  the  same  thing.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Boardman 
made  the  remark  "We  will  submit  our  powders  to  the  same  test  as  these  other  gen- 
tlemen,*' and  until  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  neglected  to  disclose  to  the  com- 
mittee what  powder  he  represented,  that  he  then  said  he  was  on  a  retainer  of  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  said  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  retained  Mr.  Piatt.     I  have  the 

^  See  p.  3W. 
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official  record  here  of  the  stenographer' 8  report,  aud  I  will  verify  mv  statements  if 
necesBary.  Well,  it  in  needless  to  say  that  after  that  disclosure  of  tFie  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company  and  the  dinclosure  of  the  National  Health  Society,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  some  further  facts  connecting  Mr.  Kelly  with  the  National  Health 
Society  ami  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  it  is  now  an  official  record  that 
Mr.  Kelly  reports  to  Mr.  Rone,  and  that  he  wan  lobbying  in  Albany.  I  alno  have 
an  affidavit  nnowing  his  presence  in  Missouri  in  his  attempt  to  defeat  this  repeal  bill. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  Mr.  Kelly  is 
connected  with  the  Royal  Company.  Where  does  that  record  appear? — A.  It  is  in 
the  record  of  the  telegrai>^i  and  the  telephone  companies.  I  have  an  affidavit  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  there  representmg  himself  as  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  have  also  a 
communication  that  discloses  his  connection  with  certain  matters  in  Arkansas.' 

EPPORT  TO  SECURE  THE   REPEAL  OP  THE  MISSOURI   LAW  AGAINST  ALUM    BAKING   POWDKB. 

Witness  (continuing).  When  we  attempted  to  repeal  the  Missouri  law  this  year 
we  had  back  of  us  all  the  common  sense  and  local  influence.  The  courts  of  Missouri 
had  decided  that  while  alum  baking  powder  was  wholesome,  and  while  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  with  all  its  witnesses  confessedly  connected  with  it,  had 
been  unable  to  show  a  single  instance  of  any  {)er8on  injured  "by  alum  baking  powder, 
they  would  still  sustain  the  law  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  the  power  to 
enact  such  a  law  and  it  was  therefore  constitutional;  and  that  decision  was  sustained 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri.  During  the  time  that  this  decision  was  pending 
we  introdu(^  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Missouri  law.  We  immediately  encountered  great 
opposition.  It  came  fn)m  the  National  Health  Society  and  from  numerous  people 
and  lobbyists  who  were  very  much  opposed  to  allowing  us  to  continue  what  they 
called  our  nefarious  business.  But  finally  the  house  of  representatives  passed  the 
repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  109  to  5.  The  bill  then  went  to  the  senate  and  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  tliat  committee  it  stayed.  It 
could  not  be  pulled  out  with  a  tack  hammer,  and  there  it  stayed  until  the  last  day  of 
the  sespion.    The  house  of  representatives,  which  had  been  under  great  pressure  from 

ESTATE  OF  Missouri, 

City  of  St.  Louis,  m; 

Patterson  Bain,  of  lawful  age,  belnff  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  resides  at  Ferruson, 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  and  is  engagea  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powden,  in  the  city  of  8t.  Louis, 
Mo.,  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Bain  &  Chapman  Manufacturing  Company,  at  114  North  Main 
Street. 

Affiant  says  that  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Jefrerson  City,  Mo.,  frequently  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  ano  March.  1901,  during  the  sesHion  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  himself  and  othersln  a  bill  then  pending  before  the  leeislature  for  the  repeal  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "alum  baking  powder  statute,"  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1899;  that  it  was 
the  common  report  and  understanding  that  said  statute  of  1899  had  been  enacted  at  the  instance  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  that  said  company  was  actively  engaged 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  in  opposing  and  resisting  all  effort  to  repeal  said  statute;  and 
it  was  furthermore  rumored,  and  it  was  a  general  understanding,  that  said  Roval  Baking  Powder 
Company  was  represented  at  Jefferson  City,  in  its  opposition  as  aforesaid  to  the  bill  of  repeal,  by  one 
D.J.  Kelly,  and  therefore  thisafHant,  working  in  the  interests  of  said  repeal  measure,  desired  to  see  and 
know  the  aforesaid  Kelly,  and  inquired  of  various  representatives  and  others  in  regard  to  him,  and  ths^ 
finally  affiant  was  accidentally  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  stranger  at  Jefferson  City,  and  a  con- 
versation was  opened  up  between  them  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  attempt  to  repeal  the  alum  baking 
powder  law,  and  said  individual  dh^-losed  to  affiant  that  he  was  well  posted  and  informed  in  regard 
to  the  baking  powder  question  and  the  situation  of  the  same  before  the  l^slature  at  Jeffenon  Cit^ , 
and  also  in  regard  to  legislation  in  other  States  upon  the  same  subject-matter;  and  thereupon  affiant 
Inquired  the  name  of  his  companion,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  his  name  was  "Smith."  In  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  the  aforesaid  "Smith,"  while  at  Jefferson  City,  he  sUted  that  his 
business  was  that  of  a  newspaper  man.  I  subsequently,  to  wit.  within  the  last  ten  ( 10)  days  met  the 
same  individual  at  the  Planters'  House,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  being  intn)dueed  to  him  by  a 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Kelly.  Thereupon  the  said  Kelly,  alias  Smith,  laughed 
and  joked  about  having  misrepresented  his  name  to  me  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  he  asserted  that 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  report  ot  the  committee  on  criminal 
jurisprudence  at  Jefferson  City  or  with  the  passage  of  the  anti-alum  baking  powder  law:  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Health  Society  of  New  York,  and  that  that  society  pro- 
posed to  bring  prosecutions  against  the  alum  baking  powder  people,  but  that  neither  Mr.  Ziegler  nor 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  had  or  would  have  anything  to  do  with  such  prosecutions,  but 
that  they  would  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  aforesaid  National  Health  S<x;iety.  Furthermore,  affi- 
ant has  been  informed,  believes,  and  states  the  fact  to  be,  upon  said  information  and  belief,  that  said 
Kelly,  alias  Smith,  has  recently  visited  handlers  of  baking  powder  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  warned 
them  against  handling  of  alum  baking  powder  under  a  threat  of  prosecution. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

PATTERaON  BAIV. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  1901. 

My  commission  expire*  F'ebruary  23, 1904. 

fSEAL.l  Thos.  W.  Corley, 

Notary  Public,  CUyqfSt.  Louis,  Mo. 
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citizens  who  saw  the  price  of  baking  powder  put  up,  passed  resolutions  to  submit  tc 
the  senate  committee,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Resolutions  pcMed  by  the  Missouri  house  of  representatitrs  concemitig  the  repeal  of  the  law 

against  alum, 

"Whereas  House  bill  88  passed  this  house  earlv  in  the  session,  and  is  still  held  by 
the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence; 

"  Whereas  for  the  next  two  years  every  family  in  the  state  will  be  compelled 
to  buy  high-price  trust  baking  powder,  and  every  merchant  handling  other  than 
trust  goods  will  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution:  Therefope, 

'*  ]^solved.  That  the  house  of  representatives  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the 
people  of  the  state  of  this  monopoly,  and  that  the  people  must  hold  the  chairman  of 
the  senate  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  responsible  for  the  failure  of  this 
proposed  legislation.'' 

(Witness,  continuing.)  But  in  spite  of  that  the  committee  on  criminal  jurispru- 
dence would  not  budge,  and  after  it  was  voted  that  no  further  business  shoula  be 
done  and  after  the  canes  had  been  presented  and  the  speeches  made,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence  asked  unanimous  consent  to  present  a 
report  of  that  committee,  a  report  which  he  had  written  and  which  had  not  had  the 
consideration  of  his  committee  at  all.  That  report  was  submitted,  and  it  was  a  most 
outrageous  and  libelous  and  terrible  attack  upon  alum  baking  powder  and  all  those 
connected  with  it.  That  was  immediately  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  senate  as 
being  an  authentic  and  accurate  report,  and  has  been  sent  broadcast  and  has  been 
heralded  as  the  ripe  judgment  of  that  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  to 
which  has  been  coupled  the  assertion  that  after  2  years  of  experience  they  refused 
to  repeal  the  law. 

Copy  of  report  of  Missouri  Senate  committee  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence 
referred  to  by  the  witness: 

''March  18,  1901. 

"The  committee  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  to  which  was  referred  H.  B.  No.  88. 
after  having  fully  examined  and  considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  senate  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

"The  act  of  March  11,  1899  (incorporated  in  the  revision  of  that  year  as  sections 
2286-7),  provided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  use  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth, 
ammonia,  or  alum  in  food  and  foo<i  compounds.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  question 
is  to  repeal  so  much  of  this  statute  as  makes  it  unlawful  to  use  alum  in  food  and  food 
compounds,  leaving  the  prohibition  as  to  the  other  chemicals  to  stand  in  force.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  should  not  be  done.  If  we  are  to  place  any  faith 
whatever  in  the  unanimous  tesUiuony  of  all  the  leading  chemists  of  the  Union, 
including  those  in  the  public  services  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  all  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  alum  is  a  poison,  ana  that  its  use  in  food  is  hurtful  to  health  and  dangerous  to 
life,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  girls  and  delicate  women.  The 
voluminous  and  overwhelming  testimony  which  has  been  given  by  scientific  experts 
upon  this  subject  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  eminent 
pnysicians  in  active  practice,  incluaing  the  medical  heads  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  including  also  some  500  physicians  of  this  State,  all  testify- 
ing, with  remarkable  unanimity,  to  the  same  effect,  thai  alum  is  a  poison  and  that  its 
ui^e  as  a  food  ingredient  should  be  prohibited.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  use  of  alum  in  food  and  compounds  that  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  has 
been  long  prohibited  by  law  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  Against  this  great  mass  of  concurrent 
testimony,  in  which  science,  experience,  and  law  all  combine  in  condemning  alum 
as  a  fooa  ingredient,  there  is  scarcely  a  protest  from  any  source  worthy  to  be 
treated  as  an  authority.  It  is  true  that  certain  chemists  employed  by  the  American 
(alum)  Baking  Powder  Association  or  Trust,  the  General  (Jhemical  Company,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,  2  corporations  organized  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
greatest  manufacturers  of  alum  in  the  country,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
alum  when  used  in  makiujg  bread  loses  its  poisonous  quality  by  some  means  in  the 
process  of  cooking;  but  this  interested  testimony  is  contradicted,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  overwhelmingly  refuted  by  large  numbers  of  the  most  uunous 
scientists  of  the  country,  who  have  shown  by  repeated  and  conclusive  experiments 
with  alum  baking  powders  that  a  poisonous  residuum  is  left  in  br^  after  the  baking, 
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which  is  extremely  hAimfal  to  health  and  dangeroiiB  to  life.  Many  eerious  and  fatal 
ills  in  siven  cases  have  been  traced  directly  to  this  cause.  Bat  here  let  it  be  noted 
that  wnile  this  measore  in  favor  of  alum  is  being  uiiged  by  persons  interested  in  the 
mannfactore  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders,  those  powders  are  not  the  only  food 
products  in  which  this  poisonous  substance  is  surreptitiously  and  fmuduienUy 
employed.    It  is  used  also  in  flour,  lard,  pickles,  and  other  food  preparations. 

''in  the  fooe  of  all  this,  why  should  this  most  salutary  law  be  repealed?  The  people 
of  the  State  are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  frauds  which  imperil  their  health  and 
lives,  and  this  committee  is  unwilling  to  repeal  a  law  having  that  end  in  view  merely 
to  oblige  those  who  would  make  pecuniary  profit  by  imposing  upon  a  confiding  public. 
The  claptrap  about  this  bill  being  opposed  by  a  so-caUed  trust  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing baking  powders  without  the  use  of  alum  scarcelv  deserves  to  l)e  noticed.  It 
should  not  matter  if  it  were  true.  Even  if  some  trust  should  perchance  declare  that 
poison  is  a  bad  thing  in  human  food,  should  we  therefore  begin  at  once  to  feed  poison 
to  the  people?  That  would  be  canying  trust  opposition  to  the  point  of  criminal 
stupidi^.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  person  whatever  has  appearea  before  this  com- 
mittee or  its  members  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill,  some  protests  against  its 
passage,  made  by  citizens  of  the  State,  accompanied  by  the  opmions  of  some  500 
Missouri  doctors  that  the  present  law  ought  to  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  and  a  single  pamphlet  containing  an  ai^gument  against  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
prepared  bv  an  attorney  representing  the  Missouri  Health  Society,  all  of  which  were 
mailed  to  tne  committee  or  its  members,  represents  evervthing  that  has  been  done, 
so  far  as  the  public  is  informed,  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Upon  the  other  hand  a 
numerous  and  persistent  lobby  has  been  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  this 
session  of  the  general  assembly  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill,  so  as  to  permit  the 
unrestricted  use  of  this  poison  in  the  preparation  of  food  products  to  be  sold  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  That  there  is  a  nch  and  powerful  association  or  trust  interepted 
m  tne  manufacture  and  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and 
that  that  trust  has  been  back  of  this  movement  to  repeal  this  law  is  almost  equally 
certain.  This  alum  trust  or  association  is  made  up  of  o7  alum  baking  powder  manu- 
facturing companies  and  2  great  chemical  compames  (the  2  New  Jersey  corporations 
above  mentioned  as  engaged  in  making  alum),  who  employ  in  their  business  over 
1100,000,000  in  capital.  To  this  report  we  append  a  list  of  the  concerns  constituting 
this  trust.  The  members  of  this  association  contribute  annually  to  a  legislative  fund 
to  be  expended  in  preventing  pure  food  legislation  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
hibiting of  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  adulterant,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  less  tnan 
|100,0(]&  are  annually  expended  in  that  direction.  Whatever  lobbying  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  tnis  bill  has  been  done  by  those  who  favor  its  passa^.  But,  after 
all,  considerations  of  this  kind  should  have  but  little  weight  in  determimng  legislative 
action.  The  bill  should  be  considered  and  disposed  of  on  its  merits.  Upon  that 
ground  solely  we  place  our  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

"Your  committee  also  hprewith  returns  S.  B.  No.  110,  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
with  a  like  recommendation." 

coNTserr  in  Arkansas  ovsb  anti-alum  legislation. 

Witness  (continuing).  In  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  after  twice 
defeating  the  alum  bill  this  vear,  it  was  found  that  the  same  bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  senate.  I  telegraphed  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  I  asked  if  a  hear- 
ing was  to  be  given.     He  wrote  me  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Copy  of  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate. 

*^Statb  of  Arkansas,  Senate  Chamber, 

**33iu)  General  Assembly, 
*'LiUU  Rock,  Ark.,  April  16th,  1901. 
**A.  C.  Morrison, 

"Sec.  Am.  B*k'ng  Powder  Asm.,  New  York. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  wired  you  this  afternoon  in  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date.  I 
want  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  could  by  wire.  Our  session  terminates  by  limita- 
tion on  Mav  4th,  and  all  our  remaining  time  will  be  consumed  in  considering  appro- 
Sriation  bills  and  other  legislation  absolutely  necessary.  The  committee  woi^  is 
one,  and  the  committees  will  not  consent  to  hear  argument  on  any  pending  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  legislature  are  fully  aware  of 
the  disreputable  methods  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  object  it 
seeks  to  accomplish.  The  adjoining  state  of  Missouri  has  fallen  mto  the  snare  of  the 
'pure  food '  people,  and  is  a  helpless  victim  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  trust    The 
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object  lesson  before  our  eyes  is  worth  something,  at  least  as  a  wamine  to  look  out  for 
the  philanthropists  of  the  East  who  are  so  deeply  concerned  about  tne  food  we  eat 
The  pending  *pure  food  bill'  can  never  pass  the  senate,  and  will  never  become  a 
law.  This  is  not  a  prediction,  but  an  assurance.  My  position  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  prevent  its  passage,  and  it  shail  not  pass, 

"Yours,  truly,  Robert  J.  Wiuson, 

*' President  Senate,'' 

(Witness,  continuing.)  Nevertheless,  5  minutes  before  the  last  word  was  said  in 
the  senate  of  Arkansas  the  chairman  of  the  committee — which  had  had  no  meeting — 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  report,  and  he  reported  a  mag- 
nificent tirade  against  us,  which  stands  as  the  report  of  the  committee  and  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  Arkansas  will  follow  the  magnificent  example  of  Missouri  in 
placing  on  its  books  so  righteous  a  law.  I  have  a  letter  in  which  the  clerk  who  cer- 
tified to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  declares  that  his  name  was  forged  to  it.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  ttiat  statement,  because  it  can  not  be  proved  in  court; 
but  that  is  the  fact.  Now,  that  illustrates  in  a  measure  the  character  of  the  attack 
that  is  made  upon  alum,  against  which  attacks  we  protest. 

MOTIVE  OF  THE  BOYAL  COMPANY'S  ATTACK   ON   ALUM   POWDEBS  IS  TO  BE  POUND  IN 
CBBTAIN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Now,  there  are  certain  economic  conditions  which  show  the  reason  for  this  attack. 
As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  takes  twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar  as  it  does  of 
alum  to  liberate  the  gas  from  oicarbonate  of  soda.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  more  expen- 
sive agent.  At  the  present  market  price  cream  of  tartar  costs,  in  small  quantities, 
about  21  cents  a  pound;  but  to  the  manufacturer  the  cost  is  probably  about  14  cents 
a  pound.  It  takes  one-half  pound  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  pound  of  baking  pow- 
der, and  the  total  cost  of  manu^turing  Royal  Baking  Powder  does  not  exceed— I 
am  liberal  in  my  estimate — 12  cents  per  pf^und.  The  wholesale  price  which  they 
get  is  39  cents  per  pound,  and  the  dinerence,  of  course,  is  gross  profit.  The  price 
of  cream  of  tartar  from  1882  to  the  present  time  has  constantly  decreased,  but  I 
have  a  price  list  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  which  quotes  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  at  $4.65  per  dozen  pounds  in  1882,  and  I  have  market  reports  to-day 
in  which  it  is  quoted  at  exactly  the  same  price.  At  the  time  of  the  separation 
between  the  makers  of  the  Royal  and  the  Cleveland  and  the  Price  baking  powders, 
the  Price  company  made  an  attack  upon  the  Royal  and  advertised  an  absolutely 
pure  baking  powder,  called  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder,  which  was  to  be  sold  at 
30  cents  a  pound,  saying  that  it  was  more  eflicient  than  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
and  better  in  every  respect.  The  price  of  that  was  |5  for  2  dozen  pounds—that  is, 
$2.50  a  dozen.  Immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed  the  price  of  that 
powder,  which  had  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time,  was  raised  to  $7.25  for  2 
dozen  pounds,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent;  so  that  now  these  3  powders — the  Cleve- 
lan<l,  Royal,  and  Price — are  practically  though  not  nominally  upon  the  same  basis. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  powder  made  by  the  combina- 
tion, but  rather  an  increase  on  one  brand  of  45  per  cent. 

Circular  Advertising  Cream  Baking  Powder. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the  circular  of  the  Cream  Baking  Powder 
referred  to  by  the  witness: 

''Cream  Baking  Powder. — ^This  is  the  new  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  the  a])8o- 
lute  puritv  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  its  makers,  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  For  over  40  years  this  great  concern  has  been  manufacturing 
bakmg  powder.  And  it  has  been  making  the  best  in  the  market.  Highest  honors 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893,  and  the  California  Midwinter  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1894,  awarded  Dr.  Pnce*s  Cream  Baking  Powder,  prove  this  statement.  It 
meets  the  public  demand.  But  past  victories  do  not  suflSce.  This  new  brand,  'Cream ' 
Baking  Powder  is  now  offered  the  public.  It  meets  the  demand  for  a  powder  of 
hiirht^jJt  merit  at  a  moderate  price.  It  embodies  perfect  purity  and  strength,  insuring 
the  lightest,  sweetest,  most  wholesome  food.  And  more,  its'  use  effects  the  greatest 
saving. 

^^Comparative  strength  and  cost. 

Carbonic  acid  gas.  Retail  price. 

*Cream * 13.20  per  cent 30  cents  per  pound  can 

Roval 12.74  per  cent 45  to  50  cents  i>er  pound  can 

Cleveland 12.80  per  cent 45  to  50  cents  per  pound  can 


< 
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**Thefle  tests  of  Royal  and  Cleveland  are  quoted  from  the  Government  rei)ort  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Departuient  of  Agriculture.  This  report  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  in  its  advertisements  as  Bulletin  13,  Agricultural  Deiiart- 
ment,  page  599. 

"As  *  Cream*  Baking  Powder  has  just  been  put  on  the  market,  no  test  of  it,  of 
course,  is  include<l  in  this  Government  report,  but  careful  analysis  by  Prof.  H.  Heid- 
enhain,  of  Chicago,  shows  its  leavening  gas  to  be  13.20  per  cent,  makmg  the  *  Cream' 
Baking  Powder  3J  per  cent  stronger  tnan  Royal  and  3  per  cent  stronger  than  the 
Cleveland. 

*' Remember  this — Cream  Bakinff  Powder  is  a  high-class  article  sold  at  almost  half 
the  usual  price.     A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

"Think  of  it — a  pound  can  of  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  for  30  cents.  A 
saving  of  15  to  20  cents  on  every  pound  you  buy.  Sold  only  in  pound  and  half  pound 
cans. 

"With  'Cream'  Baking  Powder  at  this  price  the  good  housewife  no  longer  has 
excuse  for  usinf^  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  as  this  new  baking  powder  is  surely  as 
economical,  besides  being  much  more  convenient  to  u«e  and  perfectly  uniform  in  its 
work.    The  last  spoonful  in  the  can  will  be  foimd  as  good  as  the  first. 

"/Taip  cream  of  tartar  i>  made. — Cream  of  tartar,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  *  Cream'  Baking  Powder,  is  obtained  from  the  tart  wines  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  etc.  The  crude  tartar,  called  argol,  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  wine  casks  during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine.  After  the  wine  is  drawn  off 
this  crystal  deposit  is  removed,  dried,  and  exported  to  America,  where,  through  an 
elaborate  process,  it  is  refined,  producing  the  snow-white  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar. 

"The  cream  of  tartar  refinery  controlled  by  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  is 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the  world." 

Price  lift  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  May  fO,  188!g. 
[Royal  Baking  Powder  (sold  in  cans  only).] 


Sizes  of  packages. 


lO-ccnt  cans . . 
i-pound  cans . 
6-ouncecans  . 
1-pound  cans . 
12-ounce  cans 
1-ponnd  cans . 
2f-pound  cans 
S-pound  cans . 
4-pound  cans . 
5-pound  cans . 


Barrels 
Cases  con-   contain-     Retail 
talning—        ing         price. 
<  about — 


Dozen. 

Sand  4 

8, 4,  and  6 

2 

2, 3,  and  6 

1 

1,2,  and  4 


Dozen. 

76 

40 

30 

24 

12 

12 

4 

34 

8 

2i 


In  $60  or 
barrel 
lots. 


Per  eon. 

fO.lO 

.16 

.20 

.28 

.40 

.60 

1.16 

1.40 

1.80 

2.25 


Perdoxen. 
fO.96 
1.40 
1.90 
2.60 
a80 
4.95 
11.78 
13.76 
17.76 
22.20 


Infl50 
lots. 


Per  dozen. 
10.90 
1.36 
1.85 
2.50 
3.70 
4.80 
11.28 
13.25 
17.28 
21.60 


In8;i00 
lots. 


Per  dozen. 

10.84 

1.30 

1.80 

2.40 

3.60 

4.66 

10.92-91 

12.76 

16.80 

21.00-1.76 


"Assorted  sizes  in  the  same  barrel  if  desired. 

"When  packed  in  barrels  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  will  be  allowed.") 
Witness  (continuLni^).  Alum  baking  powder,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  selling 
at  a  constantly  decreasing  price  until  to-oay  over  half  the  alum  baking  powder  is  sold 
at  10  cents  a  pound.  The  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  ( which  is  a  combination  of 
alum  and  phosphate,  or  pure  alum  ana  bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  sold  from  20  cents  down 
to  10  cents  per  pound.  The  alum  phosphate  baking  powder  is  equal  in  efficiency  to 
the  Royal  in  every  respect.  The  cneaper  alum  baking  powder  is  double  the  strength 
of  Royal  in  efficiency.  One  spoonful  of  baking  powder  to  a  quart  of  flour  is  the  direc- 
tion on  the  can  of  alum  powder,  and  two  spoonfuls  is  the  direction  on  the  can  of 
cream  of  tartar  powder,  and  inside  the  can  they  have  the  direction  "two  or  more 
spoonfuls."  You  can  use  almost  any  quantity,  and  the  more  you  use  the  better  it  is. 
>iow,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  found  that  the  price  of  alum  baking  pow^- 
der  was  being  so  radically  reduced  as  to  present  a  competition  they  could  not  meet 
commercially.  They  had  so  reviled  alum  and  so  stamped  into  the  public  mind  the 
impression  that  it  was  harmful  that  they  could  not  change,  and  so  they  find  them- 
selves of  necessity  making  a  more  expensive  powder.  They  find  that  the  people  are 
learning  the  efficiency  and  utility  and  economy  of  the  cheaper  powders,  and  I  think 
it  is  beyond  peradventure  that  the  economic  conditions  existing  will  eliminate  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  from  existence  unless  they  succeed  in  getting  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powder.  The  motive  of  their  attack  is 
therefore  perfectly  apparent  to  all  of  you. 
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Now,  if  these  powders  are  wholesome— and  we  maintain  and  I  think  we  can  prove 
that  alum  and  alum-phosphate  baking  powders  have  the  advantage  in  wholesome- 
ness — there  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  wh v  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  should  not 
be  eliminated  from  the  field  within  a  reaaonaole  time  by  economic  conditions  which 
they  can  not  overcome.  I  think  it  is  inevitable.  The  people  of  the  South  who  are 
now  buying  an  efficient  powder  at  10  cents  a  pound — ^in  one  case  I  know  of  10 
ounces  of  efficient,  excellent,  pure  powder  for  5  cents — why  should  they  ever  change 
and  use  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder?  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  business  in  the 
South,  which  was  quite  a  factor  at  one  time,  is  now  redncra  to  such  apoint  that  I 
presume  they  do  not  have  3  per  cent  of  the  total  business  in  the  South.  Tneir  trade  is 
largely  in  the  North  and  West  where  people  are  accustomed  to  paying  higher  prices. 

PBOFm  MADE  BY  THE  BOYAL  BAKING  POWDBE  COMPANY. 

In  order  to  disclose  the  nature  of  this  company  and  the  reason  for  its  $20,000,000 
capitalization,  I  want  to  show  you  its  profits.  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
profits  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  from  1882  until  1888.  Since  that  time 
statistics  are  not  available. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  By  whom  was  the  statement  made? — A.  By  Mr.  Zi^ler,  of 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  who  was  at  that  time  giving  testimony  on  the 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  he  an  officer  in  the  company? — A.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  boArd  of  directors.  Let  me  put  it  a  little  differently.  He  owns  practically  all  of 
the  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  of  that  company.  The  common  stock  controls  the 
policy  of  the  company,  so  I  will  quote  him.  I^nis  testimony  was  given  by  him  in 
1888  m  a  suit  The  profits  ranged  from  $300,000  a  year  up  to  $724,000  in  1888;  at 
which  time  they  were  paying  $^,000  in  salaries  tp  three  men,  and  that  on  a  basis  of 
business  done  to  the  amoimt  oif  $2,400,000,  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  prob- 
ably $500,000.  You  can  figure  it  out  yourself.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  Roval 
Baking  Powder  does  not  exceed  12  cents.  The  price  has  been  the  same  all  along  that 
it  is  now,  $4.65  per  dozen;  so  that  they  get  38}  cents  per  poimd  wholesale  for  their 
powder,  and  the  difference  or  26}  cents  is  profit  If  tney  sell  12,000,000  pounds  per 
annum  their  gross  profit  is  upward  of  $3,000,000,  and  out  of  that  they  must  pay 
dividends  of  $1,200,000;  they  must,  pay  an  aavertising  expenditure  of  perhaps  $600,000; 
they  must  pay  their  salaries,  and  how  much  le^slative  expense  I  can  not  say,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  large.    That  about  covers  the  situation. 

Copy  of  Market  Journal  of  June  ^,  1888^  submitted  to  show  Royal  Compamfs  profits, 

A  copy  of  the  Market  Journal  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  dated  June  2,  1888. 
was  submitted  by  the  witness,  in  which  appears  an  account  of  the  2Uegler-Hoaglana 
suit,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  concerning  the  profits  made  oy  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company: 

**DABK  ways  exposed. 

''The  trial  of  the  suit  of  William  2U^ler  against  Joseph  C.  and  Cornelius  F. 
Hoagland  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  payment  of  large  salaries  to  them  as  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  was  continuea  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  this  morning  in  the  supreme  court  before  Judge  CuUen.  The 
testimony  revealed  the  fact  that  the  company  has  been  paying  fabulous  dividends. 
The  plaintiff,  who  drew  most  of  his  wealth  from  the  company,  alleges  that  because 
he  would  not  part  with  a  portion  of  his  holdings  Joseph  C.  Hoagland  brought  his 
son,  Raymond  Hoagland,  into  the  company,  ana  made  him  a  trustee  and  treasurer, 
made  his  brother,  Cornelius,  vice-president,  and  then  voted  them  big  salaries,  rang- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $6^000  a  year.  Ziegler  claims  that  the  Hoaglanas  were  jealous 
b^use  he  was  drawing  bigger  dividends  than  they  were.  The  company  is  now 
composed  of  the  3  Hoaglands  and  Ziegler.  There  are  1,600  shares  of  stock,  of 
which  Ziegler  holds  690  and  the  Hoagunds  the  baJance.  The  young  man,  Ray- 
mond, was  enabled  to  join  by  his  Mher,  who  gave  him  a  few  shares  of  the  stock. 
Ziegler  was  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  company  in  1886.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Raymond  Hoagland.  The  salaries  for  1886  were:  President,  J.  C.  Hoagland, 
$25,000;  vice-president,  C.  N.  Hoagland,  $10,000;  treasurer,  Raymond  Hoagland, 
$2,000.  In  1887  the  president's  salary  was  raised  to  $50,000,  the  vice-president* s 
to  $30,000,  and  the  treasurer's  to  $6,0(X).  Ziegler  began  to  kick,  and  then  brought 
the  action.  He  alleges,  on  information  and  belief,  that  laive  sums  of  money  have 
been  paid  out  ostensibly  for  advertising,  but  that  a  portion  of  it  was  paid  back  to  the 
Hoaglands,  and  that  they  had  used  the  funds  of  the  company  to  influence  legislation. 
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"On  croflB-examination  by  General  Tracy,  Ziegler  nid  he  could  not  give  theBOoroe 
of  his  information  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  advertising  moneys,  but  could  only  say 
he  *  heard  so.'  As  to  the  allegation  of  monev  being  used  to  influence  legislation  at 
Albany,  it  was  common  talk  that  money  had  been  used  there  to  defeat  a  measure 
which  would  affect  the  baking  powder  company.  Ziegler' s  lawyeni,  William  J. 
Gaynor  and  William  C.  De  Witt,  rested  their  case  after  his  cross-examination,  and 
Lawyer  Bowers,  of  Piatt  &  Bowers,  opened  the  case  for  the  defense.  He  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  concern  since  the  time  J.  C.  Uoagland  sold  the  baking  powder  over  the 
counter  of  a  drug  store  at  Fort  Wavne,  Ind.,  in  186<(,  and  said  the  company  had  been 
built  up  by  the  exertion  and  hara  work  of  the  Uoaglands.  During  the  process  of 
organization  there  was  an  agreement  existing  whereby  the  owners  should  onl^ 
receive  a  salary  of  |1,800  a  year  for  their  services  and  only  on  the  profits  of  their 
stocks.  The  business  had  now  reached  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  Hoaglands  felt 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  work  they  had  done.  Last 
year  the  net  profits  were  over  1725,000  in  a  gross  business  of  over  $2,500,000.  The 
salaries,  of  wnich  Mr.  Ziegler  complained,  aggregrated  for  that  year  $86,000,  not  an 
exorbitant  sum  to  pay  to  men  whose  ability  and  capacity  had  built  up  tne  concern. 
Ziegler  had  been  in  business  with  a  Mr.  S^l,  and  made  a  baking  powder  similar  to 
the  Hoaglands'.  The  Hoaglands  began  a  suit  against  Zi^ler  &  Seal,  and  the  trouble 
was  compromised  by  letting  Ziegler  and  Seal  into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
|iany.  The  Hoaglands  furnished  most  of  the  money,  and  the  powder  was  substan- 
tially their  invention.  Dr.  Hoagland  retired  in  1876,  selling  a  portion  of  his  stock, 
but  m  1886  his  brother,  Cornelius,  induced  him  to  return  and  help  in  the  manage- 
ment Dr.  Hoagland  would  not  agree  to  give  up  his  leisure  unless  he  was  amply 
paid  for  it. 

'*Dr.  J.  C.  Hoagland  was  called  as  the  first  witness  this  morning.  He  gave,  in 
round  figures,  some  of  the  sales  and  profits  during  the  past  years:  1881,  gross  sales, 
in  round  figures,  $1,175,000;  net  profits,  $308,000;  1882,  sales,  $1,487,000;  net  profits, 
$390,000;  1883,  sales,  $1,895,000;  profits,  $511,000;  1884,  sales,  $2,119,000;  profits, 
$534,000;  1885,  sales,  $2,213,900;  profits,  564,000;  1886,  sales,  $2,426,000;  profits. 
$682,000;  1887,  sales.  $2,657,000;  profits,  $725,162.45,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  Hoaglands.  witness  described  his  duties  and  the  work  done  by  him  in  years 
past" 

THB  BOTAL  BAXINO  POWDEB  COMPANY'S  HXTHODS  OP  ADVBBTI8INQ.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jxnks.)  I  will  ask  you  to  read  one  of  these  newspaper  contracts  to 
which  you  referred. — A.  This  is  a  facsimile  photographed  from  one  of  their  own 
contracts: 

Copy  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  Oompany*8  contract  for  pure  reading  advertising, 

''OBDEB  SPBCIAL. 

'' Publisher  Journal-Tribune,        From  Roval  Baking  Powder  Co., 

"Knoxville,  Tenn.  100  mlliam  St.,  New  York,  May  ff4,  1900. 

*  *  Please  publish  articles  as  below,  each  one  time,  in  daily  and  weekly  as  pure,  straight 
reading,  on  top  half  of  fifth  page,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the 
same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or  solid  to  correspond 
with  such  pure  reading,  to  be  surroimded  by  pure  r^ing,  and  without  date,  mark, 
or  anything  to  designate  them  as  paid  matter;  and  with  the  express  understanding 
that  tney  are  not  at  date  of  publication  or  afterwards  to  be  designated  or  classed  by 
any  article  or  advertisement  in  your  paper  as  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as 
emanating  from  us.  Start  with  top  one  on  list  and  publish^  in  the  same  order,  daily 
2  days  apart,  and  weekly  1  week  apart.  Send  marked  copy  of  paper  as  each  article 
appears,  and  bill  as  soon  as  the  order  is  complete,  and  in  bill  please  give  names  of 
articles  and  dates  of  publication. 

"752  Price,  $21.00  net 

"750x.  Royal  Baking  Powdeb  Co. 

*'(M.) 

"Do  not  publish  except  in  accordance  with  directions. 

"Drafts  will  not  be  accepted  for  advertising  bills. 

"Remittance  by  check  on  receipt  of  papers  and  bill  if  found  correct 

"J.  I.  R." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  That  is  an  order  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  advertising, 
but  it  IS  not  a  contract  until  it  is  done? — A.  This  is  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that  contract.  That  is 
common  with  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States. — A.  It  is  common,  but  there  is 

iSeepp.  801-9& 
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a  subtlety  about  that  contract.  It  says  that  these  articles  are  to  be  published  as  pure 
reading,  but  they  are  not  to  be  known  as  advertisements,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
classecTas  advertisements,  and  they  are  to  be  without  any  marks  that  they  are  adver- 
tijsing,  so  we  can  not  answer  any  attacks  made  upon  us. 

Q.  Will  you  not  find  in  ar  great  many  businesses  in  this  country  the  same  thing, 
pure  reading  matter  contracte? — A.  There  are  such  things  as  pure  reading  matter 
contracts,  but  they  do  not  contain  a  clause  which  will  prevent  any  answer. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  contract  for  the  editorial  page? — A. 
Newspapers  hate  to  admit  that  they  will  accept  any  monetary  consideration  for  the 
use  of  editorial  or  news  columns,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  many 
newspapers  against  accepting  them,  and  they  are  not  accepting  tnem;  for  instance, 
this  was  turned  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Do  you  understand  that  by  this  contract  a  paper  would 
be  prohibited  from  allowing  you  to  publish  matter  in  it  showing  that  that  article 
was  a  paid  advertisement? — A.  Certamly.  Here  is  a  letter  to  the  Knoxville  Journal- 
Tribune  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company: 

Copy  of  letter  frmn  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  the  Knoxville  Journal- Tribune, 

'  *  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck).  ( Incorporated  1899. )  100  William  street,  New  York. 
Advertising  department.  June  27th,  1900.  Journal-Tribune,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 
We  have  not  yet  seen  papers  containing  our  reading  articles,  Nos.  752  and  750x, 
sent  you  May  24th;  nor  have  we  received  a  reply  to  our  letter  of  June  11th,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  As  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  these  reading  articles  appear, 
S lease  give  this  matter  your  attention.  Very  respectfully,  Royal  Baking  Powder 
o,y  A.    G.  B.  P.'» 

Copy  of  reading  article  No,  760x,  referred  to  in  above  Utter, 

'^ALUM  BAKING   POWDEBS. 

^^ Congress  acting  to  suppress  their  sale, 

"The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  upon  the  subject  of  food 
adulterations  and  food  frauds  has  created  a  sensation  in  Congress  and  awakened 
great  interest  throughout  the  country. 

"If  there  could  be  published  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  articles  of  food  found  by  the 
committee  to  be  adulterated  or  made  from  poisonous  ingredients,  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  public 

"The  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  be 
prohibited  by  law,  will  make  of  special  interest  the  following  list  of  names  of  baking 
powders  containing  alum  sold  in  this  vicinity: 

*  ^Baking  powders  containing  alum, 

"Good  Luck.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Southern  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond. 

"Bon  Bon  Hotel.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

' '  Kenton  Peacock.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Potter-Parlin  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

'  *  Success.    Contains  alu  m . 

"Manf.  by  Morehouse  Mfg.  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

*  *  Grant's  Improved.     Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  J.  C.  Grant  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

"Eddv's  Reliable.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Eddy  &  Eddy,  St.  Louis. 

"Old  Dominion.     Contams  alum. 

"Manf.  by  Old  Dominion  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond. 

"Crow^n.    Contains  alum. 

"Manf.  by  J.  P.  Dieter  Co.,  Chicago. 
"It  is  unfortunate  that  many  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powders,  even  some  in 
the  above  list,  falsely  state  that  their  powders  do  not  contain  alum.     It  is  only  right 
that  consumers  should  have  correct  information  as  to  the  character  of  every  article 
\  of  food  offered  to  them. 

"(Compositor:  Set  name  of  manufacturers  in  smaller  type  as  shown  in  copy.) 
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'*To  the  foreman:  To  be  run  as  pure,  straight  reading,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style 
of  ty()e,  and  with  same  style  of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded 'or 
solid,  to  correspond  with  such  pure  reading,  to  be  surrounded  by  pure  reading,  and 
without  date,  mark,  or  anything  to  designate  it  as  paid  matter/' 

Copy  of  UtUr  from  the  Bible  Reader  and  Sunday  Magazine. 

** Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  10,  1900.    Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  100  William  Street, 
New  York  City.     (.lentleinen:  We  can  not  accept  your  further  advertisements  con- 
taining any  matter  detrimental  to  alum  baking  powders. 
'*  Very  truly,  yours, 
* 'Duplicate  letter. '^  **Thk  Bible  Reader  Co., 

"A.  W.  Carteb,  Mgr. 

Copy  of  the  RoycU  Baking  Powder  Company* s  anmcer  to  above  letler. 

"Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  (Incorporated  1899. )  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
December  5,  1900.  Advertising  department.  Bible  Reader,  Richmond,  Va. :  We 
note  in  yours  of  the  10th  ult.  just  to  the  hand  of  the  writer,  your  statement  that  vou 
can  not  accept  further  advertising  from  us  containing  any  matter  detrimental  to  aium 
baking  powders. 

"  Why  not?  Do  you  not  think  it  proper  that  a  paper  which  teaches  a  better  life 
in  all  respects  should  aid  the  public  to  discriminate  between  proper  and  improper, 
healthful  and  poisonous  foods?  Do  you  think  that  it  is  right  that  a  religious  news- 
paper should  aid  uni^crupulous  manufacturers  in  their  commercial  schemes  to  fill 
their  pockets  with  entire  indifference  to  the  public  health? 

''  This  company's  action  in  exposing  the  danger  of  alum  baking  powders  is  purely 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  including  your  readers.  So  detrimental  are  alum 
powders  considered  that  the  United  States  Government  has  made  laws  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  food  containing  alum  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  where  private  interests  are  not  permitted  so  largely  to  subvert  public 
good,  the  sale  of  such  powders  is  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties,  and  that  in  many 
of  our  states  the  sale  of  these  goods  is  either  altogether  prohibited  or  largely 
restricted. 

**  Do  you  not  really  think  that  in  aiding  your  alum  baking  powder  makers  in  their 
unscrupulous  efforts  to  suppress  the  truth  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  article 
of  food  they  are  offering  to  the  public  you  are  acting  otherwise  than  in  the  interest  of 
your  readers?    Very  respectfully,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.    L.  E." 

Witness  (continuing).  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  there:  "The 
United  States  Government  has  made  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  food  containing 
alum  in  the  District  of  Columbia.'*  The  letter  does  not  say  that  the  Government 
has  prohibited  **food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder,"  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  because  there  is  not  a  particle  of  alum  in  the  bread  after  it  is  baked,  and  they 
do  not  dare  to  say  so.     You  see  how  clever  that  letter  is.    They  are  no  fools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  ever  endeavored  to  have  replies  inserted  in  the 
papers  that  have  these  contracts  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  renlies  from  the  publishers  of  those  papers? — A.  No;  I  have  not 
here.  I  had  such  replies,  but  they  are  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  is  using 
them  in  Indiana  at  present.  But,  to  illustrate,  I  would  give  vou  a  specific  instance. 
At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  decision,  when  the  judge  from  the  bencn  declared  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  him — and  there  is  the  testimony  in  the  case  [indicatr 
ing] — ^that  alum  baking  powders  were  in  any  wise  less  wholesome  than  any  other 
baking  powders,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  law  was  valid  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  newspapers  of  Missouri  came  out  with  a  statement  the  next  day  that  the  alum 
law  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful  to  sell  alum  baking 
powder  and  the  people  were  to  be  congratulated.  The  articles  further  said  that,  as 
naif  of  the  fines  collected  in  this  case  went  to  the  good  roads  fund,  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  examine  the  pow^ders  they  used,  and  if  they  found  alum  to 
proceed  against  the  manufacturers  of  them.  That  made  us  very  indignant,  because 
the  papers  did  not  report  the  correct  finding.  So  we  took  the  complete  decision  and 
offered  it  to  the  papers  at  their  highest  rates  and  lowest  rates,  and  they  would  not 
take  it.  We  finally  went  to  the  poet-office  and  asked  if  a  court  decision  was  libelous 
matter.  The  post-office  department  said  no.  Then  we  said,  "  We  shall  ask  you  to 
take  away  from  these  newspapers  their  privilege" — that  is,  the  privilejje  of  soing 
through  the  mails  as  second-class  matter — "for  not  accepting  our  advertising."  A 
note  was  written  by  the  postmaster  to  the  papers,  and  they  afterwards  accepted  our 
advertisement  at  their  highest  rates. 

At  1  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  Ok. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  17^  1901. 
The  commiasion  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.     Mr. 
A.  0.  Morrison  again  on  the  stand,  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY'S  METHODS  OF  ADVBBTI8ING    (CONTINUED). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  a  list  of  newspapers  in  which  these  pure 
reading  matter  advertisements  have  appeu^? — ^A.  I  have  about  200  of  the  actual 
advertisements. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  newspapers  which  accepted  that  con- 
tract?— A.  I  can  do  so  if  it  is  necessary.  Speaking  broadly,  it  would  include  almost  a 
maiority  of  the  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (fiy  Senator  Kyle.)  Can  you  incorporate  one  or  two  of  those  readin^matter 
advertisements  as  samples? — A.  Yes.  The  following  are  samples  of  advertisements 
published  as  pure  reading  matter;  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  others: 

[From  Rocherter,  N.  Y.,  Herald,  May  11, 1901.] 

"alum   IN   POOD— HOW  CAN  THE  DANGER  BE  AVOIDED? 

''The  reported  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  alum  bakinff  powder  have  awakened 
the  public  to  the  serious  danger  which  menaces  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  the  numerous  alum  powders  which  are  ui^ged  upon  consumers. 

'*  Generally,  alum  powders  may  be  known  from  the  price  at  which  thev  are  sold,  or 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  gift,  or  are  disposed  oi  und^r  some 
scheme.  The  alum  powder  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  pound  to  make,  and  is  often  sold 
at  20  or  25  cents  a  pound;  sometimes  as  low  as  10  cents. 

''It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  alum  powders  in  the  market,  but  an v  baking 
powder  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  advertised  as  costing  much  less  than  the  well-known, 
nigh-class  powders,  or  accompanied  by  a  present,  or  disposed  of  under  any  scheme, 
is  of  this  class,  detrimental  to  health,  and  to  be  avoided. 

' '  These  facts  should  incline  consumers  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  aU  importunities  to  buy 
the  inferior  powders.    The  wise  housekeepers  will  decline  in  all  cases  to  take  them.'' 

[From  the  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans,  La.,  October  25, 1900.] 

"is  rr  MALARIA  OR  ALUM? 

[Popular  Science  Monthly.] 

"Languor,  loss  of  api>etite,  indi^stion,  and  often  feverishness  are  the  oommon 
symptoms  of  a  physiological  condition  termed  '  malaria.'  All  these  symptoms  may 
be  and  frequently  are  the  effect  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  in  food  making. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  poisonous  effect  of  alum  upon  the  system.  It 
obstructs  digestion,  prostrates  the  nerves,  coagulates  and  devitalizes  the  blood.  All 
this  has  been  made  clear,  thanks  to  physicians,  boards  of  health,  and  food  commis- 
sions. So  '  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  communitv '  does  the  eminent 
head  of  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Barker,  consider  the  alum  baking  pow- 
ders, that  he  says  '  their  sale  should  be  prohibited  by  law.'  " 

Witness  (continuing).  I  have  certain  affidavits  relating  to  one  of  those  adver- 
tisements wnich  was  mvestigated.  This  particular  advertisement  claimed  that  a 
whole  family  was  poisoned,  and  that  a  chemist  had  certified  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  the  use  of  alum  baking  ^wder.  Come  to  find  out,  the  chemist  certified  that  he 
did  not  say  so,  and  the  family  made  affidavit  that  it  was  sausage  that  had  poisoned 
them,  and  that  an  agent  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  had  come  to  them  and  offered 
them  money  if  they  would  make  a  statement  that  it  was  alum,  and  they  had  refused. 

Q.  It  is  your  claim  that  by  these  advertisements  they  misrepresent  your  baking 
powder  to  the  people  and  that  you  can  not  correct  that  impression  in  tne  papers? — 
A.  Yes;  I  will  state  it  a  little  more  directly  than  you  do,  that  for  a  number  of  years 
they  have  published  a  large  number  of  notices  with  the  idea  of  so  creating  a  preju- 
dice against  alum  baking  powder  that  they  could  eventually  crystallize  tne  public 
sentiment  so  created  into  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  their 
rivals'  goods,  and  thus  drive  their  competitors  out  of  business — competitors  whom 
they  can  not  meet  on  commercial  principles.  As  I  told  you,  as  an  economic  fact 
they  can  not  exist;  yet  with  a  prejudice  against  alum  and  their  expenditure  for 
advertising,  their  period  of  existence  would  be  very  much  prolonged  if  they  could 
get  a  condemnation  and  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking  powder.  To 
ulustrate  further,  after  the  publication  of  these  statements,  they  got  a  Senator  of  the 
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United  States,  by  request,  to  introdnoe  a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufactare  of  alum 
baking  powder,  and  the  minute  that  bill  was  mtroduced  they  published  an  adver- 
tisement which  says  "Congress  is  now  considerinff  the  absolute  prohibition  of  alum 
baking  powder/'  and  then  they  use  that  before  legislative  bomes  in  states  where 
things  are  not  as  well  understood  as  they  are  here.  That  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senater  Foster  by  request,  and  when  he  came  to  hear  the  whole  story  he 
said, ''  I  am  glad  I  introduced  that  by  request;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing/' 
He  was  converted  right  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.  )  Are  these  advertisements  published  by  all  classes  of  news- 
napers  from  the  great  journals  of  the  cities  to  the  smaller  country  newspapers?— A. 
Yes;  to  illustrate,  Senator  Mason  made  a  speech  before  the  United  States  Senate  in 
which  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  baking  powder.  Senator  Pettigrew  asked  him 
various  questions.  The  tone  of  Senator  Mason's  speech  was  entirelv  against  alum 
baking  powder,  and  he  citod  all  the  chemists  who  had  testified  before  him  on  the 
subject.  Senator  Pettigrew's  remarks  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  residue  of  Rochelle 
salts  was  left  in  the  br^  by  the  use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  disclosed  also 
various  other  facts  to  the  diaeulvantage  of  tfaiat  company.  Senator  Mason's  speech 
was  cut  all  to  pieces,  Senator  Pettigrew's  remarks  were  left  out,  and  that  left  the 
whole  speech  entirely  condemnatory  of  the  alum  baking  powders,  backed  up  bv  the 
professors.  I  do  not  think  it  cost  less  than  $25,000  in  cold  cash  to  cut  up  and  publish 
that  speech. 

CHEMICAL  TBBTIMONY  CONCRRNUIO  ALUM  BAKING  POWDKR.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  chemical  testimony  in  this 
matter? — A.  Up  to  the  oiganisation  of  our  association  the  chemical  testimony  which 
had  been  given  was  as  a  rule  testimony  against  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  not  against 
the  use  of  food  prepared  with  alum  biu:inff  powder;  but  that  testimony  against  the 
use  of  alum  in  food  was  so  subtly  presented  that,  while  it  was  not  libelous,  it  left  the 
impression  that  alum  in  baking  powder  meant  alum  in  bread,  which  is  not  true. 
In  order  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  Missouri  law  we  were  oblised  to  conduct  physio- 
logical experiments.  We  conducted  those  phvsiological  experiments  and  found  that 
alum  baking  powder  left  no  residuum,  that  it  had  no  effei^t  upon  the  system,  and  was 
therefore  harmless.  We  presented  that  testimony  in  court  against  their  expert  testi- 
monv.  We  also  asked  the  witnesses  in  that  court  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  "Are  you 
employed  by  the  state  of  Missouri?''  "No."  "By  whom?"  "The  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company. "  "  How  much  do  you  get  per  day? "  "So  much. "  " Did  you 
testify  before  Senator  Mason  and  his  committee  in  the  pure  food  investigation?" 
"Yes."  "How  much  did  you  get  for  that?"  "So  much."  "And  from  whom?" 
"The  Roval  Baking  Powder  Company."  And  then  the  court  said  in  its  decision* 
against  tne  contention  of  those  experts,  that  the  physiological  fact  that  60,000,000 
people  have  been  using  those  preparations  for  25  years  was  not  overcome  by  the 
theories  of  the  scientists  who  teetiued;  that  while  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powders  to  present  a  single  case  of  mal-nutrition  or 
physiological  disorder  from  alum  goods,  they  had  not  done  so;  and  the  court  said  it 
was  unable  to  find  in  the  evidence  9ny  just  grounds  for  a  ruling  that  alum  baking 
powders  of  themselves  were  in  anywise  less  wholesome  than  any  other  variety  of 
baking  powders. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  made  by  the  United  States,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  otherwise?— A.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  inves- 
tigated it  some  years  ago,  and  said  that  some  further  investigation  would  be  necessary, 
and  as  far  as  the  testimonv  of  Professor  Mallet,  of  Virginia,  is  concerned,  an  exami- 
nation of  it  discloses  the  &ct  that  it  was  of  little  value.  Recently  Professor  Wvlie 
testified  before  Senator  Mason  that  he  regarded  alum  as  he  resfarded  salicylic  aoia,  as 
harmful  and  deleterious,  but  when  pressed  to  the  jjoint,  Mr.  Wylie  said  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  being  understood  as  directly  opposing  alum  baking  powder,  for  spe- 
cifically he  was  oppraed  to  all  baking  powder  on  general  principles. 

THE  RUMFORD  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  IS  MANUFACTURED  UNDER  PATENT. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Rnmford  Baking  Powder  an  alum  powder?— A.  The 
Rumford  powder  is  a  pure  phosphate  baking  powder,  and  I  think  about  the  only 
successful  pure  phosphate  baking  powder  in  the  country.  It  is  made  of  granular 
phosphate,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  phosphate  covered  by  a  patent.  Phosphate 
IS  being  made  throughout  the  country,  and  is  used  in  what  are  known  as  alum  phos- 
phate r?^:*'g  powders.  The  manufacturers  of  phosphate  have  been  infringing,  as 
the  Rumtora  people  claim,  on  the  Rumford  patents. 

1  See  p.  89a  >See  Exhibit  2,  p.  386. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Will  you  goa  little  more  fully  into  the  queetlon  of  patents? — 
A.  There  are  no  patents  on  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  or  of  alum.  There  is 
a  patent  owned  by  the  Rumford  chemical  works  on  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind 
ofVianuIar  phoeimate  which  is  used  in  baking  powder.  The  trouble  with  phosphate 
is  Uiat  it  is  sensitive  chemically,  and  when  closely  brought  in  touch  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  it  very  soon  deteriorate  and  a  reaction  takes  place,  so  that  in  six  months  the 
powder  is  ^ne.  Therefore  most  baking  powder  is  partially  mixed  with  alum,  and 
it  will  retain  its  life  and  gas  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  pure  phosphate 
powder  made  under  the  Rumford  patent  differs  from  the  other  powders  containing 
phosphate  in  the  fact  that  the  granular  character  of  the  phosphate  orevents  the  pro- 
long^ close  connection  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Mr.  Zi^ier,  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  attempted  to  corral  j 

the  whole  phosphate  business,  and  he  got  $195,000  worth  of  the  stock  of  the  chemical  j 

works  and  went  out  there  to  take  chai^,  and  at  that  time  he  said  that  he  controlled 
the  Rumford  chemical  works.    They  own  the  only  patent. 

AMMONIA   NO   LONGER  USED   IN   BAKING   POWDERS. 

Q.  Is  any  ammonia  used  in  any  baking  powder,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed  ammonia  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  used  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  until  the  Ziegler  and  Rose  interests  ouarreled,  and  the  Price  cor- 
poration was  formed,  and  the  Price  people  exposed  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany'for  using  this  substance,  saying  that  it  came  from  a  very  disagreeable  source, 
and  the  Royal  people  were  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

Q.  It  is  possiole  to  make  baking  powder  with  ammonia  as  one  of  the  ingredient^ — 
A.  A  little  ammonia  can  be  usea  in  baking  powder.  I  think  that  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  used  by  bakers  to  some  extent  to-day,  they  claiming  that  it  is  very 
volatile  and  that  in  the  process  of  baking  it  is  all  eliminated;  but  it  is  not  used  in 
baking  powder  at  all. 

INGREDIENTS  CONTAINED   IN   ALUM  BAKING    POWDERS — THE  QUESTION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  am  requested  to  ask  this  quesuon:  Do  alum  powders 
contain  white  earth,  besides  alum,  soda,  and  starch? — A.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  one 
or  two  instances,  and  in  one  particularly  conspicuous  instance,  an  alum  powder  has 
been  found  in  which  this  white  earth  was  used.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Con- 
necticut Experiment  Station,  and  it  was  so  reprehensible  an  adulteration  and  so 
fraudulent  upon  its  face  that  our  association  immediately  passed  resolutions,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  here,  condemning  that  practice  and  declaring  that  anyone  using  any 
deleterious  substances  in  our  baking  powders  was  not  worthy  of  membership  in  the 
association.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  those  resolutions: 

** Resolutions  of  American  Baking  Powder  Association  against  adulteration  of  ahim powders. 

**  Whereas  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
has  leame<l  with  r^ret  that  certain  baking  powders  are  being  placed  on  the  market 
which  contain  besides  alum,  or  alum  and  acid  phosphate,  as  acidic  element,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  as  boric  element,  and  starch  or  flour  as  diluent,  adulterants  or  fillers 
of  a  deleterious  nature; 

"And  whereas  among  these  adulterants  have  been  found  by  chemical  analysis  mag- 
nesia, terra  alba,  gypsum,  ground  minerals,  and  other  cheap  and  reprehensihle  addi- 
tions which  are  usea  to  cheapen  the  price  below  the  limit  possible  when  a  proper 
diluent  or  filler  is  employed,  and  by  the  use  of  which  fraud  and  deception  are  prac- 
ticed upon  the  public; 

**And  whereas  attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  these  adulterants  and  their  dele- 
terious effects  by  boards  of  health,  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  ofiicial  boaies,  and  the  public  has  been 
w^amed  against  them,  and  they  have  been  condemned  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
food  both  in  general  and  in  particular; 

"And  whereas  the  healthfulness  of  food  prepared  with  pure  alum  baking  powder 
has  been  established  against  the  most  determined  and  most  unscrupulous  opposition, 
by  practical  experience  and  by  elaborate  experimental  investigations  earned  on  at 
great  expense  by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association; 

"And  whereas  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  which  has  been  adulterated 
with  the  before-mentioned  substances,  or  with  other  cheap,  worthless,  or  deleterious 
substances,  can  not  be  recommended  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  use  by  chemists 
and  phvsicians; 

"And  whereas  the  adulteration,  as  stated  in  the  forcing,  injures  the  reputation  of 
alum  baking  powder  as  a  legitimate  and  healthful  article  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  affords  enemies  of  alum  baking  powder  and  others,  who  are  openly  or  surrepti- 
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tionaly  endeavoring  to  malign  and  injure  the  industry,  meanft  of  attack  and  defamation 
against  which  there  can  be  no  frank  or  honorable  roethodH  of  defense:  Therefore  be  it 

''Resolved^  That  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  deprecates  most  emphat- 
ically the  adulteration  of  alum  baking  powder  and  deplores  the  existence  of  a  prac- 
tice which  is  pernicious  to  the  development  of  the  alum  baking  powder  industry  on 
a  basis  of  worth  and  efficiency  which  it  is  achieving  as  a  result  of  much  strenuoufl 
endeavor  and  great  expense. 

**And  be  it  further  reiolved,  That  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  whose  goods  are 
found  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated,  or  sophisticated,  or  to  contain  ingredients  which 
leave  in  the  food  prepared  by  their  use  residues  deleterious  to  the  public  health, 
shall  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  membership  in  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation, nor  shall  the  interests  of  such  manufacturers  be  considered  as  demanding 
protection  by  this  association. 

*'And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asmciation." 

MISSOURI  THB  ONLY   AMBRICAN  OTATB   PROHIBniNG   ALUM   BAKING   POWDBB8. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kbnnbdt.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Missouri  is  the  only  state 
where  a  oill  in  the  interest  of  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Gompanv  became  a  law? — 
A.  Yes.  Bills  were  introduced  in  various  states  compelling  manufacturers  of  Imking 
powder  to  put  the  word  "  alum  "  on  the  can — bills  which  neglected  to  com|)el  the 
cream  of  tartar  people  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  those,  I  thinx,  had  their  origin  in 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  movement.  But  the  only  bill  of  a  prohibitive  character 
that  paLSsed  was  in  Missouri,  and  that  passed  because  nobody  xnew  it  was  a  baking 
powoer  bill.  Alum  was  included  with  other  articles  which  were  prohibited,  and  the 
bill  did  not  look  like  a  baking  powder  bill  until  it  l)ecame  operative.  I  want  to  say 
in  regard  to  alum  that  the  entire  pickle  industry  of  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  alum  for  hardening  pickles. 

HISrrORY   OF  THB  BNOLI8H   LAW   PROHIBITINQ   ALUltf   BAKING   POWDERS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  say  there  were  laws  in  Great  Britain  against  the 
use  of  alum  baking  powders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  raiser  does  the  Scotch  baker  use? — A.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
bread  that  is  leavened  in  foreign  countries — ^Germany,  France,  and  Kn^land — is  leav- 
ened by  the  old  yeast  process.  Baking  powder  is  very  little  sold  in  France  and 
Germany,  though  there  is  considerable  sold  in  England. 

Q.  Is  the  restriction  made  in  Great  Britain  on  the  use  of  alum  one  existing  in  the 
laws  for  the  public  health? — A.  It  is  in  the  pure  food  laws.  The  laws  of  England 
originally  prevented  the  adulteration  of  food  or  food  products  by  the  use  of  alum. 
It  nad  been  the  practice  among  bakers  to  put  real  alum  itself  into  bread,  with  the 
idea  of  whitening  poor  or  yellow  flour.  It  improved  the  appearance  of  the  bread 
made  with  inferior  flour;  and  in  that  respect  it  was  a  fraud,  and  as  such  should  have 
been  suppressed,  and  we  directly  condemned  its  use  in  that  way — not  wholly  on  the 

f  round  that  even  the  direct  use  of  alum  is  unwholesome^  for  that  has  yet  to  be 
emonstrated — but  because  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  people  to  imjjrove  an  inferior  flour 
and  make  it  appear  better  than  it  is.  Under  the  English  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum 
in  food  a  case  was  brought  against  a  manufacturer  of  baking  powder  who  was  using 
alum.  Testimony  was  heard  on  both  sides,  and  the  judge  steted  that  on  the  evidence 
before  him  he  had  no  reason  to  conclude  that  alum  basing  powder  was  less  whole- 
some than  any  other  baking  powder,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  baking 
powder,  because  baking  powder  was  not  a  food.  That  decision  was  quoted  over  here 
as  an  attack  on  alum,  and  as  showing  that  England  was  moving  toward  prohibiting 
alum.  We  explained  the  matter  and  showed  that  the  decision  considerea  alum  bak- 
ing powder  as  wholesome,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  it  at  all.  After  awhile 
the  law  of  England  was  amended  by  addine  a  certain  clause,  without  any  direct 
reference  to  baking  powder  at  all.  Thus  the  law  now  says:  "Any  food  product,  and 
any  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,"  which  latter  clause  includes  baking 

S)wderB.  Immediately  tnere  was  a  ^reat  attack  made  on  alum  baking  i^owder  in 
ngland.  It  is  in  the  last  year,  I  think,  that  that  attack  has  been  made,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  law  to  protect  the  poor  people  of  that  country.  The  purpose  of  that 
sort  of  legislation  became  apparent  in  Canada  when  a  ruling  was  announced  a  year 
ago  that  all  alum  baking  powder  should  be  prohibited,  the  same  as  under  the  laws  of 
England,  and  quoting  the  laws  of  England  as  bearing  on  the  matter.  We  explained 
the  matter.  We  found  we  could  reach  the  internal  revenue  commissioner.  He  had 
iKjen  suspicious  of  his  chemists.     He  was  very  indignant  and  reversed  the  ruling. 

1  See  pp.  895-396. 
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THE    8TRUOOLB    BETWEEN  THE  BOYAL  BAKI190  POWDER  COMPANY  AND   THE  ALUM    COM- 

PANIBB. 

Q.  Are  you  exporting  any  of  your  product? — ^A.  No.  All  this  literature  put  out 
by  the  Royal  Company  has  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  so  that  when  we  attem^yt 
to  put  our  alum  baking  powder  through  the  custom-house  all  this  testimony  of  vari- 
ous experts  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  alum  powder  is  harmful;  and  so  all  these 
shipments  were  stopped,  and  the  only  baking  powder  that  is  now  being  exported  is 
Royal  Baking  Powaer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  brought  any  suits  aminst  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der people  for  these  alleged  misrepresentationeff — A.  We  have  not  done  so,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  our  income  is  inadequate.  You  gentlemen  all  understand  that 
the  expense  of  tackling  that  organization  would  be  more  expensive  than  we  could 
afford.  I  will  say  that  it  is  being  seriously  considered  whetner  it  will  be  advisable 
when  we  are  stronger. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  expensive  to  fight  them  in  court  than  in  the  legislature?— A. 
Let  me  say  that  they  have  kept  us  so  busy  that  wo  have  not  got  to  it  We  are  con- 
ducting very  elaborate  physiological  experiments,  and  undoubtedly  tibis  subject  will 
be  taken  up  later.  I  thinx  that  is  the  remedy.  But  most  of  these  advertusementB 
are  written  cleverly  by  clever  attorneys.  If  I  publish,  ''Beware  of  the  man  who 
distributes  samples  from  door  to  door.  A  woman  was  made  sick  by  usins  baking 
powder  found  on  the  doorstep. ''  ''  Two  people  were  recently  poisoned  by  the  uae  <S 
a  powder  sent  by  mail,"  every  statement  is  correct  There  is  not  any  libel,  although 
that  statement  implies  that  the  powder  sent  by  mail  was  a  baking  powder. 

Q.  Would  you  say  vou  had  an  equal  chance  before  the  people  if  the  newspapers 
would  publish  your  aavertisements  exposing  their  alleged  misrepresentations  against 
you?— A.  I  want  to  say  that  the  question  of  an  equal  cnance  is  already  settled.  The 
people  are  with  us,  in  spite  of  the  Royal  company's  misrepresentations.  The  sales  of 
alum  baking  powder  to-day  are  approximately  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  sale  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  probably  does  not  exceed  13,000,000  to  15,000,000 
pounds  at  the  outside,  and  it  is  not  increasing,  but  rather  going  the  other  way.    The 

?ublic  never  use  an  alum  or  alum-phosphate  baking  powder  without  sticking  to  it 
'hey  never  go  back  to  the  expensive  powder. 

value    of    brands    of    alum    less    because    they    can    NOT    BE    ADVERTISED — LARGE 
MANUFACTURERS  OF   ALUM   POWDERS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.)  Are  the  names  or  brands  of  these  alum  baking  powders  just 
as  valuable  as  the  brands  of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powdered — ^A.  They  are  not 
as  valuable  as  they  would  be  if  they  could  be  advertis^.  But  the  moment  an  alum 
baking  powder  becomes  conspicuous  the  newspapers  bc^n  to  announce  that  alum  is 
a  bad  thing  and  that  this  manufacturer's  product  contains  alum,  and  they  make  such 
an  outcry  against  him  that  he  would  rather  not  become  conspicuous.  The  alum 
people  are  doing  business  to-day  at  practically  no  profit,  because  in  the  makins  of 
their  product  there  is  competition.  The  profit  on  alum  baking  powder  probably 
does  not  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
makes  a  profit  on  everj'  pound  of  the  difference  between  12  and  39  cents,  which  is  27 
cents.    There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  goodS  in  all  these  years. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  alum  baking  powder  sold  was 
very  much  larger  than  the  total  quantity  sold  by  the  Royal  Baking  .Powder  Com- 
pany. Are  there  any  popular  alum  baking  powder  brands  that  sell  as  laigely  aa  the 
Koyal  Baking  Powder? — A.  There  are  3  or  4  very  large  manufacturers  of  alum  and 
alum-phosphate  baking  powders.  One  is  the  Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  I  have  no  absolute  means  of  estimating  their  sales,  but  I  shouldf  say 
that  they  sold  as  much  baking  powder  as  is  sold  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  that  its  leavening  emciency  is  twice  as  much,  because  1  spoonful  of  their 
powder  does  the  work  of  2  or  possibly  3  spoonfuls  of  the  Royal,  and  the  difference 
m  price  is  interesting.  The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  vast  bulk  of 
Good  Luck  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  this  Richmond  company  is  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  60  cents 
per  pound.  Now,  as  it  takes  from  2  to  3  spoonfuls  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  to  do  the 
work  of  1  spoonful  of  alum  powder,  the  ratio  of  cost — efficiency  considered — ^is  as 
10  cents  to  |l  or  $1.50.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  with  that  commercial  fact 
staring  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  in  the  face,  unless  they  can  get  the  pro- 
hibitive legislation  which  they  are  seeking,  they  are  doomed  to  economic  extinction. 
There  are  always  a  lot  of  people  using  this  expensive  powder  because  they  buy 
expensive  thines,  and  who  think  a  cheap  thing  is  too  cheap.  But  the  Royal  Com- 
pany can  not  live  against  this  competition.    Either  one  powder  goes  out  or  the 
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other.  It  18  a  fight  to  the  death.  We  have  00,000,000  people  using  alum  powder 
to-day,  and  they  are  all  good  healthy  people.  There  ut  no  increase  in  disease  or 
death. 

NO    BVIDKNCB  TO  SHOW  THAT  DISBA8B   OR  DBATH    HAS   KVBR   RBBULTBD    FBOM  THB   USB 
or  ALUM  BAKING   POWDBBS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  all  the  representations  made  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  before  legislatures  or  before  the  National  Congress,  have  they  ever 
proved  or  brougnt  affidavits  which  would  be  receivable  in  court  to  prove  that  any 
person  ever  lost  his  life  through  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder? — A.  No;  they  have 
never  done  so.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  criminal  j urisprudenre  of  the  senate 
of  Missouri — ^the  report  tnat  was  rendered  after  everything  was  done,  and  which  was 
a  scandalous  piece  of  business— the  committee  is  supposed  to  say  that  man^  authentic 
instances  of  disease  and  death  are  traced  to  the  reeiaunm  left  by  alum  bakmg[  powder 
in  food.  Now,  that  is  an  absolutelv  libelous  statement.  If  ouch  evidence  existed  the 
Royal  Company  would  have  produced  it.  They  did  not  have  it;  it  do<«  iiot  exist; 
it  can  not  be  found. 

They  expended  about  $20,000  to  $22,000  to  produce  the  testimony  that  is  in  that 
book  [referring  to  Senate  Document  No.  303].  They  called  their  most  expert 
chemists.  They  had  as  an  advisor  Mr.  McMurtne,  their  own  chemist,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  failed  in 
the  trial  in  Missouri  to  name  such  a  case.  In  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  98  per  cent 
of  the  baking  powder  used  is  alum  baking  powder.  Every  physician  in  Richmond 
has  signed  a  paper,  which  I  have  here,  stating  that  they  never  came  across  a  case  of 
functional  disease  which  they  could  trace  to  me  use  of  alum  baking  powder. 

The  tesHmatiy  of  physicians  as  given  in  Senate  Itocument  No,  SOS. 

The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  Senate  Document  No.  303,  in  which,  on  page  27,  the 
following  occurs: 

''  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri  r.  Layton,  tried  before  Judge  Clark  in  January, 
1900,  the  following  questions  were  asked  of  the  famous  physiologist,  Dr.  Austin 
Flint.    His  answer  is  also  given- 

**  *  In  your  experience  as  a  physician  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  indigestion,  have  ;fou  ever  had  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive 
Bvstem,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  attributed  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of 
alum  baking  powder  in  the  food? 

''  'Or  have  you  in  your  experience  as  a  phjrsician  ever  been  led  to  attribute  anv 
functional  disorder  or  diseased  condition  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  fooa? 

*'  *In  answer  to  both  of  the  above  questions,  I  reply  that  I  have  not. 

Austin  Flint.'" 

Witness  (continuing).  These  questions  were  submitted  to  the  phvsicians  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  95  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  used  contains  alum  as  an  ingre- 
dient All  coincided  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Flint  in  the  Mis«K>url  case,  as 
shown  by  the  following  signatures: 

"I  coincide  in  Dr.  Flint's  opinion. 

"O.  F.  Blanking8hip,*M.  D.,  Wm.  H.  Parker,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Hillsman,  M.  D.,  Raman 
D.  Garvin,  M.  D.,  W.  S.  Beazley,  M.  D.,  C.  W.  Massia,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  Williams,  M.  D., 
H.  H.  Levy,  M.  D.,  Lewis  C.  Bosher,  M.  D.,  Robt  F.  Williams,  M.  D.,  E.  C.  Levy, 
•  M.  D.,  J.  Page  Maesie,  M.  D.,  J.  N.  Upshur,  M.  D.,  Jae.  M.  Whitfield,  M.  D.,  J.  S. 
Wellford,  M.  D.,  Francis  W.  Upshur,  M.  D.,  R.  Angus  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Daniel  J. 
Coleman,  M.  D.,  D.  A.  Kuyk,  M.  D.,  Chas.  R.  Robins,  M.  D.,  Hunter  McGuire, 
M.  D.,  Stewart  McGuire,  M.  D.,  Paulas  A.  Irvine,  M.  D.,  Hu^h  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.,Vir- 
ginins  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  White,  Landon  B.  Edwards, 
J.  A.  Hodees,  William  R.  Jones,  J.  William  Winfree,  D.  Meade  Mann,  M.  D.,  C.  A. 
Blanton,  M.  D.,  George  Ben  Johnston,  M.  D.,  Christopher  Tompkins,  M.  D.,  Jno.  P. 
Davidson,  M.  D.,  J.  B.  McCaw,  M.  D.,  Geo.  Ross,  M.  D.,  B.  W.  Rawls,  M.  D.,  J.  P. 
Harrison,  M.  D.,  Edward  McCarthy,  M.  D.,  Clifton  M.  Miller,  M.  D.,  John  R.  Wheat. 
M.  D.,  J.  Fubner  Bright,  M.  D.,  F.  II.  Beadles,  M.  D.,  Dorsey  L.  Morris,  M.  D.,  J. 
Richard  Williams,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  Geo.  H.  Bright,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  Hills- 
man, M.  D." 

LITTLB  ADVBRTISINO   IS  DONE  BY  THE   ALUM   COMPANIES — SALESMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  say  that  the  alum  baking  powder  people  do  not  make  on 
an  average  over  half  a  cent  a  pound  profit.  Can  you  ^ve  any  definite  idea  as  to  the 
proportion  of  cost  that  could  be  reckoned  as  advertising? — ^A.  Oh,  the  alum  baking 
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I>owder  people  do  not  advertise  to  any  extent  They  can  not  be  spoken  of  as  adver- 
tising.   The^  are  a  commercial  proposition,  and  not  an  advertising  one. 

Q.  What  IS  the  method  of  selling  on  the  part  of  these  alum  companies?  Do  they 
put  traveling  men  on  the  road? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  have  as  many  as  50.  I  sup- 
pose the  industry  has  1,500  men  traveling  all  the  time,  and  they  go  from  store  to  store 
and  offer  their  goods  for  sale  at  competitive  prices;  and  the  competition  is  so  great 
that  it  is  a  neck-and-neck  struggle  as  to  whether  they  exist  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  there  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  salesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Price,  Cleveland,  and  Boval  baking  powder  com- 
panieel? — A.  I  can  not  state  that  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  although  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Can  you  furnish  to  the  commission  the  general  articles  of 
organization  of  your  own  association — ^the  American  Baking  Powder  Association? — 
A.  With  pleasure. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  1. 

Ambbigan  Baking  Powbbr  Association,  Townsend  Buildino,  New  Tobk. 

Organized  October  28,  1899. 

[Charles  E.  Jaques,  preeideiit;  F.  J.  Ach,  vice-president;  A.  G.  Morrison,  secretarv-treagurer.  Execu- 
tive committee:  Cnarles  E.  Jaques,  Jaques  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.  111.;  F.  J.  Ach,  Canby, 
Ach  &  Canby,  Dayton,  Ohio;  E.  G.  Leigh,  jr..  Southern  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.; 
J.  W.  Cooper,  Grim,  Cooper  <&  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  George  C.  Rew,  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  III.] 

The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers usins  exsiccated  alum  as  a  component  part  of  baking  powder  made  and  sold  by 
them  have  oeen  subjected  to  a  species  of  competition  both  unfair  and  unwarranted. 
The  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  using  cream  of  tartar  have,  through  the  public 
prints  and  by  legislative  enactment,  endeavored  to  create  an  impression  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  exsiccated  alum  is  unwholesome  and  deleterious  to  health,  and  that  its 
sale  should  be  forbidden.  A  law  prohibiting  its  manufacture  and  sale  was  paased  in 
Missouri,  and  in  this  law  the  woixl  **  alum '"was  coupled  with  well-known  poisons. 
A  manufacturer  of  baking  powder  using  alum  was  arrested,  and  the  case  is  now 
pending. 

A  bill  precisely  similar  to  the  Missouri  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature, and  intimations  have  reached  manufacturers  that  similar  bills  w^ill  be  intro- 
duced in  other  States  when  each  legislature  convenes.  An  attempt  to  enact  national 
l^slation  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking  powder  containing  exsic- 
cated alum  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  members  of  the  American  Baking  Fowder  Association  realize  the  injustice  of 
this  attack  on  the  wholesomeness  of  their  product,  and  feel  that  the  vitality  of  their 
business  depends  upon  the  sturdv  and  manful  maintenance  of.  the  greater  usefulness 
of  alum,  its  greater  economj^,  its  higher  leavening  power,  and  are  determined  that  its 
healthfulness  shall  be  vindicated. 

The  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  recognizing  the  national  character  of 
the  litigation  now  being  conducted  in  Missouri,  is  conducting  a  series  of  chemical 
and  physiological  experiments,  which  have  already  progressed  sufficiently  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  their  belief  that  the  use  of  exsiccated  alum  is  to  be  highly 
commended,  and  that  statements  to  the  contrary  are  without  foundation  and  merely 
the  expression  of  a  grasping  competition. 

During  the  last  tew  months  alum  powders  have  been  subjected  to  even  more 
vindictive  attacks  than  hitherto,  and  manufacturers  of  baking  powder  using  exsic- 
cated alum  are  hereby  invited  to  join  the  association,  that  they  may  defend  them- 
selves and  prevent  further  damage  and  the  possible  destruction  of  their  business. 

The  application  blank  inclosed,  together  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  shows 
the  basis  of  organization,  and  further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  to  all  those  who  will  communicate  with  him. 

A.  C.  Morrison, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  816  Townsend  Building,  New  York  City, 
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CONOTITUTION   AND   Bv-LaW8. 

Name, — ^This  oi^ganization  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Baking  Powder  Asso- 
ciation. 

Location. — ^The  executive  office  shall  be  located  in  New  York  City. 

CMtjecU, — ^The  American  Baking  Powder  Association  shall,  by  bringing  together  all 
business  firms  using  exsic<*ated  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder,  stimulate 
a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  c xiperation  for  mutual  advantage  and  protection.  It  shall 
ascertain  and  defend  the  rightti  of  its  members.  It  shall  encourage  the  improvement 
of  formulae,  discourage  fraud  and  sophistication  in  the  manufacture,  and  endeavor  to 

Srevent  adulteration  or  the  u^e  of  Harmful  ingredients  in  baking  powder.  It  shall 
isseminate  information  regarding  the  wholesomeness  of  alum  baking  powder  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  means  of  the  association  will  warrant.  It  shall 
seek  to  improve  trade  conditions  and  the  business  methods  of  its  members,  and  shall 
pursue  sucn  other  objects  as  may  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  association. 

Membership. — Membership  shall  consist  of  3  classes — A  and  B  and  C.  Active  mem- 
bers shall  be  manufacturers  of  baking  powder.  Manufacturers  of  material  shall  be 
invited  to  all  meetings  and  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Applications  for  mcmbersnip  shall  go  before  the  executive  committee,  and  with 
their  approval  the  applicants  shall  be  enrolled  as  members. 

Dues. — The  dues  for  Class  A  shall  be  $50  per  annum;  the  dues  for  Class  B  shall  be 
$25  per  annum ;  Class  C,  $10  per  annum.  Members  of  Class  B  shall  declare  in  writing 
that  their  gross  annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not  exceed  $10,000. 

AssesstneiUs. — Assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  the  membership  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  exsiccated  alum  and  phosphate  used  by  them.  The  assessment  shall 
be  12^  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  exsiccated  alum  and  6(  cents  on  each  100  pounds 
of  phosphate  purchased. 

Officers. — ^There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  five  members  of  the  association,  who  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  a 
president  and  vice-president,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  deem  necessary.  The 
president  or  vice-president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board  of  officers. 

There  shall  be  a  secretary- treasurer,  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and  whose  com- 
pensation phall  be  fixed  by,  the  exe<'utive  committee.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of 
all  funds,  and  shall  give  a  good  and  acceptable  surety  company  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  as  security  for  the  funds  in  his  possession.  He  shall  collect  the  annual 
dues,  and  shall  levy  all  assessments  made  by  the  executive  committee  upon  the  mem- 
bership. He  shall  execute  the  wishes  and  instructions  of,  and  report  the  result  of 
his  work  to,  the  executive  committee. 

All  disbursements  must  have  the  approval  of  the  president  in  writing,  and  all  sin- 
gle expenditures  or  contracts  exceeding  $1,000  must  have  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  approval  may  be  given  at  a  meeting,  by  telegram 
or  by  mail. 

An  auditing  committee  of  three  disinterested  persons  or  expert  accountants  shall 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  report  to  the  executive  committee  as 
to  accuracy  and  financial  condition,  at  such  times  as  the  executive  committee  shall 
direct. 

Meetings. — The  meeting  of  organization  shall  be  considered  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing. Subsequent  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  in  October  of  each  year,  the  exact 
time  and  place  to  be  fixed  at  a  previous  meeting  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
committee.  Meetings  may  l)e  called  by  the  executive  committee,  or  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  executive  committee  by  five  active  members  of  the  organization. 

Quorum. — Nine  meml)ers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing. Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  executive  committee,  and  a 
majority  of  a  quorum  shall  have  executive  authority. 

Resignations. — A  member  may  resign  upon  the  payment  of  all  arrears  of  dues  or 
assessments. 

Amendments. — Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  made  at  any 
special  or  annual  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  membership  by  the  executive  committee  at  least  10  days  before  the  date  of 
the  meeting. 

Rules  of  order. — Cuahing*s  Manual  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  parliamentary  procedure. 
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Exhibit  2. 

[Bxtmct  from  the  decision  reached  in  the  supreme  court  of  MisBOurl,  division  2,  Febniary  12, 19QL] 

State  of  MisBouri  v.  Whitney  Layton. 

The  evidence  of  defendant  tended  to  show  that  none  of  the  products  left  in  the 
food  cooked  with  alum  baking  powder  are  at  all  injurious  to  the  human  system. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  trade  in  alum  baking  powders  as  a  trade  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Alum  baking  powders  are  nearly  as  standard  an 
article  as  flour  or  sugar.  They  are  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  every  grocery 
store,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  the  United  States.  They  were  first  introduced 
about  1870.  In  spite  of  the  fiercest  competition  and  most  hostile  rivalry  upon  the 
part  of  manufacturers  of  cream  ot  tartar  powders^  who,  the  evidence  shows,  have 
used  every  effort  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  pubhc  by  ever)^  manner  of  advertise- 
ments and  representations,  the  trade  rapidly  expanded,  until  it  has  now  reached 
vast  proportions.  The  evidence  tended  to  snow  that  alum  baking  powder  sold  in 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  120,000,000  pounds,  and 
involved  an  enormous  expenditure  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution. 

The  defendant's  evidence  also  tended  to  show  that  not  only  was  the  particular  case 
of  baking  powder  known  as  **  Layton* s  health  food,"  for  the  sale  of  which  he  was 
prosecute,  but  also  all  alum  baking  powders  in  ^neral  are,  and  always  have  been, 
healthful  and  wholesome  adjuncts  in  the  preparation  of  human  food.  The  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of,  or  had  known  of,  a  single  case  where  the 
health  of  a  single  human  being  had  been  injured,  or  had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
injured,  by  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  that  the 
trade  in  alum  baking^  powders  as  a  trade,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  was  an 
honest  and  lawful  business  in  a  generally  harmless  and  useful  preparation  used  as  an 
adjunct  in  the  cooking  of  food.  The  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  both  such  powders, 
cream-of-tartar  and  alum,  have  been  engaged  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
furnishing  to  the  people  from  bicarbonate  of  soda  a  leavening  agent  for  cooking 
bread,  caS:e,  etc.  They  differ  only  in  the  non-essential  manner  oi  freeing  the  gas. 
That  the  trade  in  cream-of -tartar  powders  has  been  practically  monopolized  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  controls  the  cream-of-tartar  market 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHK  M0EEI8, 

Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.m.,  after  recess,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  New  York  City,  treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  State  vour  name  and  address  and  business  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.— A.  My  name  is  John  Morris;  address,  100  William  Street,  New  York  City; 
business,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  was  the  present  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  organ- 
ized?—A.  February,  1899. 

THE   EARLY   KOYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
and  then  describe  the  way  in  which  the  compan^^'s  organization  has  been  brought 
into  its  present  form? — A.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  earlier  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  that  company  organized? — A.  I  think  they  began  business 
back  in  the  early  sixties.    Just  when  they  incorporated  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  existence  was  it  a  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  market  at  all? — A.  No;  it  was  not 

Q.  A  private  corporation  entirely? — A.  It  was  a  very  close  corporation. 
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C0MPANIE8    UNITINO    TO    FORM     PRE8BNT    ROYAL  BAKING    POWDER    COMPANY — KINIWI    OF 
BAKING  POWDKR  PRODUCED. 

Q.  What  different  companies  came  tosether  to  make  ap  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  in  its  present  form? — A.  The  Koyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Cleve- 
land Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Price  fiaking  Powder  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
Tartar  Chemical  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Tartar  Company  of 
New  York.  The  Tartar  Chemical  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Tar- 
tar Company  do  not  make  baking  powaer. 

Q.  Had  these  three  baking  powaer  companies  been  competitors  before  this  organi- 
zation?— A.  They  had  all  bc^n  doing  their  best  to  get  business;  in  that  sense  they 
were  competitors. 

Q.  What  was  the  natare  of  the  product  that  they  manufactured? — A.  They  all 
manufactured  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 

Q.  So  that  the  general  nature  of  the  product  of  these  three  companies  was  the 
same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  kinds  of  baking  powder  are  there? — A.  There  are  three  kinds — 
cream  of  tartar,  phosphate,  and  alum. 

Q.  Can  you  explam  briefly  the  difference- between  these  kinds  of  baking  pow- 
dei^ — A.  The  cream-of-tartar  powder  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  alum  pow- 
der is  made  from  alum,  and  the  phosphate  powder  is  made  from  phosphate. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  other  ingreaients  besides  these  are  used? — A.  Yes,  bicarbonate 
of  soda. 

Q.  That  ia  in  all  of  the  different  kinds? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  alkalL 

CONTROL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CRBAM-OF-TARTAR  BAKING   POWDER. 

Q.  Does  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  manufacture  a  lance  proportion  of 
the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  that  is  us^  in  the  country? — A.  Well,  now,  that  is 
a  pretty  hard  thing  to  answer.  Our  friends,  the  enemy,  have  been  giving  fiffures  here 
as  to  their  having  90  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  trade  of  the  counti^,  leaving  us 
the  rest.  If  that  is  so,  I  wonder  what  I  am  here  for.  We  are  not  an  all-absorbing 
trust,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  question  was  as  to  whether  you  produce  most  of  the 
cream-of-tartar  baking  powdeir— -A.  I  have  no  means  of  saying  whether  we  do  or  not; 
probably  we  produce  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JenkS.)  What  other  companies  besides  those  in  the  Itoyal  Baking 
Powder  Company  are  manufacturing  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder? — A.  Well,  just 
what  the  organization  of  those  companies  is  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  probably 
from  15  to  &  different  brands  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder. 

Q.  How  many  different  brands  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  does  your  com- 
pany manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  3,  the  Cleveland,  the  Price,  and  the  Royal. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  other  cream-of-tartar  brands? — A.  There  is  the 
Pure,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  the  Schilling's,  the  Trophy,  and  the  Golden  Gate,  all  made 
in  San  Francisco;  the  Manhattan;  the  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  Boston;  the  Boston  baking 
powder;  the  Club  House  baking  powder,  the  Monarch  baking  powder,  of  Chicago; 
and  the  Seafoam,  manufactured  in  New  York. 

Q.  These  are  all  cream-of-tartar  baking  powderg? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  each  of  these  different  brands  manufactured  by  a  separate  company,  or  does 
one  company  manufacture  several  brands? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  I  believe  that  aU 
these  brands  are  the  product  of  distinct,  separate,  and  individual  enterprises. 

Q.  Are  those  different  companies  in  any  way  associated  with  the  Koyal  Baking 
Powder  Company  as  regards  agreements  on  prices,  or  an3rthing  of  that  kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  entirely  independent? — A,  Yes. 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  ROYAL  BAKING   POWDER  COMPANY — FORMER  CAPITALIZATION  OF 
CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES.* 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  Twenty 
million  dollars. 

Q.  How  is  that  divided  between  the  different  kinds  6t  stock? — A.  Ten  million 
dollars  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Q.  Are  these  stocks  on  the  market? — A.  The  preferred  is  on  the  market. 

Q.  Is  it  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  common  stock  listed? — A.  The  common  stock  is  not  on  the  market.  It 
is  held  entirely  by  the  people  who  were  originally  interested  in  the  company,  with 
possibly  about  9  per  cent  that  has  been  given  to  their  friends,  but  there  has  been  no 
general  sale  of  it  to  the  public. 

i8eep.364.  i  Bee  p.  360. 
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Q.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  each  of  the  separate  companies  that  came 
together  into  this  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  can 
state  that  of  Price's,  because  earlier  I  was  connected  with  the  Price  Company — ^that 
was  $500,000.  What  the  capitalization  of  the  others  was  I  do  not  know,  although  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  it  was  very  small,  for  in  some  litigation  that  occurred 
in  1885  or  1886,  there  was  as  much  as  $2,250  per  share  piid  for  it 

Q.  Was  the  Price  Baking  Powder  Company  the  largest  company  entering  into  the 
combination? — A.  The. Royal  did  the  largest  business.  The  Price  probably  had  the 
laiv^pt  capitalization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  entire  capitalization  of  these  companies  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars? — A.  Really  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  present  capitalization ;  because  those  individual  companies  were  simply 
family  concerns — they  were  owned  by  3  or  4  people. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  tlmt  a  business  so  large  and  apparentlv  so  profitr 
able  as  this  is,  which  now  supports  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000,  before  tnis  organi- 
zation had.  so  small  a  capitalization,  perhaps  only  $1,000,000? — A.  Well,  the  profits 
that  it  paid  before  were,  of  course,  very  large,  else,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  stock 
in  the  litigation  would  not  have  commanded  $2,250  a  share.  That  was  15  years  ago 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  that  possibly  the  sum  of  the  stocks  of  the 
companies  which  were  consolidated  would  amount  to  about  $1,000,000.  Is  it  safe  to 
infer  that  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the  separate  companies  for  4  years  prior 
to  the  consolidation  were  $1,500,000? — A.  I  think  tnat  is  very  likely  correct. 

Q.  ( Bjr  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Would  you  consider  that  in  brining  these  companies  together 
and  putting  out  this  very  much  larger  capitalization,  there  was  what  could  be  con- 
sidered overcapitalization? — A.  Well,  we  regard  anything  that  the  business  is  able  to 
pay  a  fair  pront  on  as  a  fair  capitalization. 

Q.  The  oasis  of  capitalization,  then,  is  practically  the  earning  power? — A.  Yes. 

DIVIDENDS — POWERS  OF  HOLDERS  OF  PREFERRED  BTTOCK. 

Q.  Since  its  reoi^nization,  has  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  been  able  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock? — A.  It  has  paid  its  dividends 
regularly  on  the  preferred  stock  in  accordance  with  the  contract  expressed  on  the 
faoe  of  the  certificate,  which  is  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  pay  any  dividends  on  the  common  stock? — A. 
That  1  prefer  not  to  say,  as  it  is  a  private  matter.  We  have  not  asked  the  public  to 
take  any  of  the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  common  stock,  you  say,  is  entirely  held  in  a  few 
handH? — A.  Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  reorganization  tne  bankers — ^they 
know  it  all  generally — let  the  preferred  stock  go  out  at  76  cents,  so  that  the  people 
who  have  it  at  that  price  are  setting  very  nearly  8  per  cent  on  their  money,  and  in 
ca.se  of  certain  eraei^encies,  which  will  appear  in  our  articles  of  incorporation,  they 
can  take  control  of  the  company  without  any  litigation  of  any  kind.  I  think  we 
protect  our  preferred  stockholders  better  than  any  other  organization  I  know  ot. 

Q,.  That  means  that  in  case  you  fail  to  pay  the  dividend  that  is  named  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  preferred  stockholders  may  take  the  control  of  the  business  as 
if  they  were  bondholders? — A.  Yes.  If  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock  is  in 
default  4  months,  then  $50,000  of  the  preferred  stock  can  call  a  meeting,  take  imme- 
diate possession,  elect  directors,  and  go  right  on  with  the  business. 

Q.  You  can  furnish  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association? — A. 
Yes.  I  ordered  a  copy  of  them  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  it  will  be  sent  here 
as  soon  as  they  can  send  it 

Q.  And  you  can  furnish  a  copy  of  the  by-laws? — A.  Yes. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  ROYAL  COMPANY'S  PRODUCT — THE  COMPANY'S  RELATIONS  TO  JOBBERS. 

Q.  How  does  the  quantity  of  tartar  baking  powder  that  is  sold  in  this  country 
compare  with  the  quantity  of  alum  baking  powder  sold? — A.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  what  is  the  usual  price  at  which  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  sells  in  the  retail 
trade? — A.  Well,  sometimes  it  sells  very  cheap.  Sometimes  a  cutter  puts  it  down  to 
38  cents,  and  then  again  some  other  fellow  will  charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear, 
as  the  railroads  say,  50  or  60  cents. 

Q.  In  selling  its  goods,  does  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  employ  jobbers, 
or  does  it  sell  directly  to  the  trade? — A.  It  sells  to  the  jobbers. 

Q.  Does  it  attempt  to  fix  any  retail  price  at  which  the  goods  shall  be  sold? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  It  simpljr  veils  at  a  fixed  price  and  letfc  the  retailer  make  what  he  can? — A.  We 
^ve  a  card  price.  Of  course  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  card  price.  [Producing 
paper  J    That  is  the  Royal,  that  is  the  Cleveland,  and  that  is  the  Price. 

Q.  These  are  the  regular  prices;  do  you  make  any  agreements  with  the  jobber 
for  maintaining  priced— A.  We  sometimes  have  to.  The  jobl)er  is  sometimes  very 
enterprising,  and  in  order  to  make  business  he  will  make  a  leader  of  our  goods  or 
8omet)ody  else's  goods,  and  he  will  cut  down  his  profits  and  then  come  wailing  to 
us.  We  try  to  get  rid  of  that  as  fast  as  possible  by  holding  out  to  jobbers  the 
inducement  of  a  6  per  cent  special  allowance  which  we  pay  quarterly.  Before  the 
consolidation  that  allowance  was  but  5  per  cent.  So  that  we  are  really  getting  less 
for  our  goods  to-day  than  we  did  under  tne  independent  arrangement. 

Q.  Then  is  the  arrangement  this:  You  allow  jobbers  6  per  cent,  provided  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  they  certify  they  have  maintained  the  pricer — A.  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  don't  get  a  certificate.  But  if  we  find  any  flagrant  cutting  of 
prices  we  try  to  bring  them  around  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  possible.  We  can  not 
afford  to  do  business  and  antagonize  the  trade  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  understanding  that  if  they  are  to  get  the  6  per  cent  they 
must  maintain  the  price? — A.  That  is  what  they  are  expectea  to  do,  but  they  do  not 
always  do  so,  however. 

Q.  If  you  find  a  case  where  they  have  been  cutting  prices,  do  you  refuse  to  sell 
them  further  soods? — A.  W^ell,  we  threaten  not  to  sell  them,  but  sometimes  con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  threat  is  as  far  as  we  go.  We  are  governed  by  trade  condi- 
tions just  as  much  as  anybody  is  generally. 

RBTAIL   PRICES  OP   ALUM    BAKING    POWDEBS — ''pRIZE*'    POWDERS. 

Q.  As  regards  the  alum  baking  powders  that  you  meet  in  competition,  do  you 
know  at  wlmt  price  they  are  sold  m  the  retail  trade? — A.  They  sell  all  the  way  from 
5  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Are  there  alum  baking  powders  selling  at  50  cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes;  they  also 
sell  them  with  what  they  call  a  prize. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  system  is? — A.  [Producing  cans.]  This  is  a  sam- 
ple of  prize  powder,  as  we  call  it.  It  is  known  as  Golden  Rod.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  Canoy,  Ach  A  Canby,  Dayton,  Ohio.  [Indicating.]  This  is  where  the 
prize  is:  ''This  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  to  1  pudding  pan.*'  [Indicating.] 
''This  ticket  entitles  the  purchaser  to  I  spoon  holder.''  Now  these  are  probably 
4-ounce  cans  of  alum  bakmg  powder,  yet  tney  sell  for  15  cents.  They  were  bought 
in  Brook ville,  Pa. 

Q.  So  your  idea  is  that  in  this  way  the  makers  are  getting  50  or  60  cents  a  pound 
for  baking  powder  sold  with  prizes? — A.  Yes;  under  the  guise  of  a  scheme.  In  other 
words,  they  are  appealing  to  the  cupidity  and  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  i)eople. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  these  alum  baking  powders  sometimes  sell  as  low  as 
5  cents  a  pound? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  frequentlv  sold,  I  suppose,  at  10  or  15  cents? — A.  Yes;  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  bulk  of  them  sells  at  25  cents. 

COMPARATIVE   MERFIS  OP   ALUM   AND  CREAM   OP  TARTAR  BAKINO   POWDERS. 

Q.  Since  your  baking  powder  sells  at  from  38  cents  up,  how  do  you  manage  to 
compete  with  these  other  baking  powders  at  25  cents  and  below?  I  suppose  the 
same  quantity  of  either  powder  does  substantially  the  same  work  as  regards  the  rais- 
ing of  bread,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  we  claim  tliat  we  manufacture  a  oetter  article, 
and  I  know  we  do. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  better? — A.  We  have  always  regarded  cream  of  tartar  as  being 
a  better  acid  principle  for  baking  powder.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  going 
into  the  alum  business  if  we  want  to,  but  we  do  not  de»ire  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  better  acid  principle? — A.  Well,  that  has 
been  argued  so  much  that  really  it  is  a  matter  for  these  scientific  gentlemen  to  deter- 
mine. The  alum  in  the  one  case  and  the  cream  of  tartar  in  the  other  case  is  the  acid 
principle  of  the  baking  powder,  and  that  question  has  been  thrashed  over  and  over 
to  no  end,  and  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  tor  me  to  undertake  to  throw  any  light  on 
it.    Moreover,  I  can  not  do  so;  I  am  not  a  chemist  myself. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  because  tHis  matter  of  the  different  acid 
principles  evidently  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of  competing. — A. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  way  does  it  enter  into  your  methods  of  doing  business  or  method 
of  sale? — A.  Well,  we  sell  our  goods  for  what  they  are,  a  pure  cream  of  tartar  pow- 
der.   People  prefer  to  have  them  and  prefer  to  pay  the  pnce  for  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  make  the  claim  that  a  pound  of  your  bakmg  powder  will  go  further 
than  a  pound  of  the  alum  baking  powder? — A.  I  think,  takmg  it  all  around,  that 
our  goods  maintain  their  standards  better  than  these  other  goods,  because  ours  are 
compounded  very  much  more  carefully.  And,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to  say  right 
here  that  if  the  commission  intends  goine  to  New  York  City,  which  I  noticed  by  the 
papers  is  the  case,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would  honor  us  by  inspecting  our 
cream  of  tartar  and  baking  powder  factories,  and  see  how  our  powder  is  made. 

THE  QUESTION   WHSTHER  ALUM  BAKING    POWDERS  ARE  INJURIOUS.^ 

Q.  In  uiging  the  sale  of  your  baking  powders,  do  you  find  it  desirable  to  expose 
what  you  consider  the  w^ak  points  of  your  opponents'  goods? — A.  Yes;  that  has 
been  a  fight  of  some  25  or  30  years'  standing. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  chaiges  that  you  make,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  against  your  opponents'  baking  powders? — A.  Simply  the  charges  made 
by  scientific  gentlemen. 

Q.  And  those  are?— A.  That  alum  bakinff  powder  is  not  healthful. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  the  alum  baking  powders  are  really  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  consumers? — A.  Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  The  published  opinion  of  your  company  is  of  course A.  The  same,  cer- 
tainly; there  is  no  oue&on  about  that. 

Q.  Is  it  claimed  tnat  after  this  alum  bakinjg  powder  is  used,  alum  remains  in  the 
bread  and  biscuit? — A.  Yes;  it  does  so  remain. 

Q.  The  alum  itselt  is  not  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  testimonjr  of  your 
chemical  experts,  into  other  ingredients  that  are  harmless? — ^A.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  going  into  a  scientific  line  of  testimony  that  I  am  not  able  to  follow,  because  you 
have  been  in  this  and  I  have  not.  As  I  say,  I  am  simply  a  business  man  and  not  a 
chemist. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  your  chemical  experts  testify  or  certify  in  the  matter.  Are 
they  in  the  habit  of  so  certifying  as  to  enable  you  to  advertise  that  after  these  bak- 
ing powders  have  been  used,  injurious  ingredients  remain  in  the  food? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  that  residuum  is  itself  alum  or  some  changed  ingre- 
dient?— A.  Oh,  I  ti^e  it  for  granted  it  is  alum. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle. )  Do  your  chemists  state  that  that  residuum  is  alum? — ^A.  I 
think  the  chemists  can  best  state  that  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  chemists  state? — A.  I  could  only  speak  from 
information  there.    I  think  they  do  so  state. 

Q.  You  think  they  do? — A.  I  think  you  have  testimony  there,  and  there  is  lots  of 
it  in  that  report  you  have  digested  of  the  Senate  committee  on  manufactures. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  baking-powder  businesef? — A.  Over  10  years. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  any  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  alum  in 
the  process  of  baking  bread?— A.  I  don't  desire  to  be  led  into  that  discussion  at  all, 
because  I  am  not  competent  to  carry  it  on.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  best  profes- 
sional minds  in  the  country  declare  alum  not  to  be  fit  to  enter  into  food. 

Q.  Alum  itself,  certainly.  We  want  to  know  whether  any  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  the  alum  in  the  baking  of  bread.  Do  you  claim  that  cream  of  tartar  is  left 
m  your  product  after  the  bread  is  baked? — A.  The  chemists  claim  that  after  the  bread 
goes  into  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  restores  the  alum,  puts 
the  alum  in  its  original  state  in  the  stomach.  Now,  of  course,  I  don't  know;  I  am 
not  a  profeissional  chemist.  It  strikes  me  that  this  whole  line  of  questions  is  very 
singular.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  who  is  manufacturing  alum  baking  powder  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  his  powder  and  put  it  into  a  glass  of  water 
and  drink  it  down.  I  don't  think  I  should  be  afraid  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  ours  and 
put  it  into  a  glass  of  water  and  drink  it.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  very  excellent  thing  as 
a  matter  of  ftwjt.  I  think  the  doctors  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  If  a  person  is  sick,  there 
is  nothing  much  better  than  cream  of  tartar,  provided  he  can  get  it  pure. 

Q.  After  the  baking  of  bread,  what  is  the  residuum  when  cream  of  tartar  powder 
is  used? — ^A.  Well,  again  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  the  chemists. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  cream  of  tartar  is  not  changed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  stomach  into  something  that  is  very  injurious? — A.  I  don't  think  that  my  opinion 
is  worth  much  in  view  of  what  the  commission  already  has  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  chemists  and  a  great  many  scientists  in  general  allege  that 
alum  baking  powder  is  injurious  to  the  constitution?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  any  chemists  or  scientific  men  that  allege  that  the 
alum  baking  powder  is  not  injurious? — A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  but  I  think  the  great  mass 
of  testimony  of  honorable,  high-minded  men — men  who  are  away  up  in  the  profes- 
sion— is  against  the  alum.     I  ao  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that 

1  See  pp.  866,  .379, 883. 
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Q.  We  have  the  testimony— I  have  read  it  mvself — of  a  great  many  scientists  and 
chemists,  men  of  quite  eminent  standing,  who  allege  that  it  is  not  so.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  this  mattei? — A.  (Reading:)  '* There  is 
a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  alum  baking  powder  is  posi- 
tively harmful."  This  statement  appears  on  page  4  of  the  digest  of  evidence  pre- 
pared by  your  commission. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  testimonv  presented  to  the  commission  it  seems  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  who  use  baking  powder  use  alum  bakins  powder.  Do 
vou  know  of  any  one's  having  died  from  the  effect  of  such  use?— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  as  to  the  statistics.  I  am  disposed  to  take  the  statistics  that  are  furnished  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  people  use  alum 
baking  powder,  nor  how  many  use  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  I  know  a  great 
many  people  who  do  use  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
of  a  case  where  alum  and  soda  were  used. 

BOYAL      BAKING      POWDER     COMPANY'S      METHODS     OF      ADVEBTIBINa — PURE      READING 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Let  us  so  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the  method 
of  conducting  business.  I  unaerstand  you  to  say  that  it  is  the  custom  of  ihe  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  to  advertise  widely  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injuri- 
ous to  nealth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  have  these  advertisements  inserted  as  ordinary  reading  mat- 
ter, and  apparently  not  issued  from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  itself? — A. 
It  looks  to  me  as  tnough  this  investi^tion  was  being  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
alum  baking  powder  people,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q.  The  investigation  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  methods  of  a  great  busi- 
ness corporation. — ^A.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  our  advertising  is 
immaterial  to  this  commission.  We  have  the  right  to  do  that  the  best  way  we  can 
as  business  men. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  truth  from  you.  whether  for  or  against  the  alum 
powders. — A.  If  I  mav  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  think  the  commission  has  departed 
from  the  duty  originally  assigned.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  here  on 
that  subject,  but  I  thought  it  was  your  duty  to  inveStigate  industrial  comDinations 
and  the  matter  of  trusts.  I  did  not  think  it  was  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  pure 
food,  or  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders. 

Q.  You  thought  it  the  commissioir  s  duty  to  investigate  the  methods  of  doing 
business  of  the  mdustrial  combinations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  question  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  by  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  as  to  whether  that  company  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  any  adver- 
tisements as  reading  mattei^ — A.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  getting,  as  everybody  tries 
to  eet,  the  best  we  can,  and  as  much  as  we  can,  for  our  money. 

Q.  The  most  efficient  advertising?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  most  efficient  advertising  often  comes  in  the 
form  of  this  reading  matter  that  is  apparently  not  advertising'^-A.  Sometimes  it  is. 
All  advertising  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  have  never  seen  the  man  yet  that  has 
been  able  to  fathom  it.  It  is  one  of  the  unknown  things;  you  can  not  tell  what  the 
result  is.  You  can  only  know  that  you  are  paying  out  your  money,  but  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  getting  back.  ' 

METHODS    OF     ADVERTISING,    CONTINUED—THE    QUESTION     OP     EXCLUSIVE     ADVERTISING 

CONTRACTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  opponents  of  the  Royal  Company  came  before  the 
commission  the  other  day,  and  they  stated  the  methods  of  advertising  on  the  part 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  to  be  such  that  that  company  was  able  to 
make  all  sorts  of  chargjes  against  other  baking  powders,  and  that  the  Royal  Company 
had  such  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  others 
replying  in  the  same  way — that  is,  answering  the  advertisements.  Do  you  wish  the 
ckuBmce  to  reply  to  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  try- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  anxious  to  spend  money  with  the  newspapers  m 
the  matter  of  advertising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  they  are.  On  the 
other  hand  I  will  say  that,  wherever  their  influence  extends,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
^t  such  advertisements  as  we  want.  I  might  name  the  city  of  Richmond  as  an 
instance  of  that. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  indicating  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  you  have  in  get- 
ting satisfactory  advertising  in  the  city  of  Richmond? — ^A.  Well,  the  papers  refused 


I  See  pp.  375-379. 
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to  publish  our  ads  and  what  we  wanted  published,  and  refused  our  business.    That 
is  all  there  is  of  it,  and  then  we  stayed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  was  the  ground  of  their  refusal? — A.  I  don't  know, 
unless  thev  think  that  perhaps  we  will  attack  the  alum  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Would  they  object  to  publishing  a  general  statement  that 
would  call  attention  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder's  being  a  pure  baking  powder,  pro- 
viding no  attack  were  made  on  the  alum  baking  powder? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to 
that.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our  contracts  is  to  protect  ourselves  against  vilifi- 
cation. And  if  this  commission  could  see  a  sample  of  the  circulars  that  are  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  in  little!  cross-town  stores  and  country  roads  and 
out  of  the  way  places,  they  would  think  that  anything  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  had  done  was  thoroughly  justified. 

.   Q.  Can  you  not  furnish  us  with  copies  of  those,  samples  that  you  can  put  in  as, 
exhibits? — A.  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  few. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  furnish  us  with  copies  of  your  own  contracts  made 
with  tne  newspapers— not  necessarily  with  any  names,  but  the  blanks  that  you  use 
and  the  conditions  on  which  the  newspapers  are  to  have  the  advertising  if  thev  take 
it  at  all? — A.  I  will  consult  with  the  other  officers  of  the  company  on  that — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  promise  it  myself. 

Q.  In  offering  advertising  to  newspapers,  do  you  condition  it  upon  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  advertising;  that  is  to  say,  those  papers  are  not  to  admit  replies 
to  the  claims  made  in  your  advertising? — A.  Now,  our  advertising  manager  would  be 
more  competent  to  answer  on  this  ]X)int  than  I  am.  We  have  a  man  wno  has  been 
charged  with  our  company's  advertising  for  probably  15  years;  that  is,  the  old  Royal 
Company's  advertising. 

Q.  You  claim  you  do  not  know  what  the  nature  of  the  advertising  contract  is? — A. 
Oh,  in  a  general  way,  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  it  so  that  you  can  intelligently  answer  my  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  contracts.  I  think  that  the  commission  w^iU 
probably  find  in  one  of  the  documents  that  it  has  had  to  deal  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  World,  in  which  the  Royid  Baking 
Powder  gets  **down  the  banks." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  say  that  the  New  York  World  has  published  an  adver- 
tisement that  is  detrimental  to  your  interests? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  whether  you  yourself,  in  order  to  protect 
your  interests,  make  a  contract  with  the  papers  to  exclude  the  advertisements  of 
your  rivals? — ^A.  Only  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  not  vilify  our  goods;  only  to  that 
extent,  nothing  more. 

Q.  Not  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  protect  their  own  goods? — 
A.  They  can  advertise  their  own  goods,  and  they  are  doing  it,  too.  There  are 
plenty  of  papers  throughout  the  country  publishing  advertisements  of  alum  baking 
powders. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  carefully  what  you  mean  by  vilifying  your 
goods? — A.  Well,  neutralizing  the  effect  of  our  advertising  on  which  we  are  spending 
our  money. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  attacking  the  quality  of  your  goods,  or  by  defending  the  qual- 
ity of  theirs? — A.  I  mean  by  attacking  the  qualitv  of  our  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  contracts  that  prevent  them  from  defending  the  quality  of 
their  own,  as  long  as  they  do  not  attack  yours? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  think  the  newspaper 
publishers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  pretty  independent  set  of  men,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  bound  by  any  such  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  say  that  the  contention  is  usually  about  the  quality 
of  the  two  kinds  of  goods,  the  cream  of  tartar  and  the  alum? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contest  about  price,  in  the  advertising  of  either  side? — ^A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  contest  in  the  newspapers  about  the  prices  of  the  two 
articles? — A.  If  there  has  been  any  statement  to  that  effect,  I  think  the  alum  baking 
powder  people  have  very  likely  said  that  there  was  no  need  of  paying  50  cents  for 
the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  when  the  purchaser  could  buy  the  alum  baking 
powder  for  25  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  a  publisher  that  would  under  any  condition  exclude  the 
advertising  of  any  other  competitor,  whoever  he  might  be? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  also  say,  unequivocally,  that  you  have  no  contracts  of  such  character? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  publisher  who  would  refuse  to  publish  their  advertisements. 

Q.  Provided  that  the  exclusion  was  with  respect  to  anv  other  company" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  purported  contract  came 
from  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
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Copy  of  purported  coTUract  tuUh  KnoxviUe  Journal- Tribune. 

( Producing  paper  and  reading : )  "To  the  KnoxviUe  Journal-Tribune.  Please  pub- 
lish articles  as  below,  each  one  time,  in  daily  and  weekly,  as  pure  straight  reading,  on 
top  half  of  fifth  page,  set  in  the  same  size  and  style  of  type  and  with  the  same  style 
of  heading  as  the  pure  reading  adjoining,  leaded  or  solid  to  correspond  with  such 
pure  reading,  to  be  surround^  by  pure  reading;,  and  without  date,  mark,  or  any- 
thing to  designate  them  as  paid  master;  and  with  the  express  understanding  that 
they  are  not  at  date  of  publication  o»  a^erward  to  be  designated  or  classed  by  any 
article  or  advertisement  in  your  (lapor  tt  advertisements,  or  as  paid  for,  or  as  ema- 
nating from  us.    Start  with  top  one  on  list  and  publish,  in  same  order,"  etc. 

(Handing  paper  to  witness. )  Now,  that  contract  purports  to  be  signed  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  is  dated  May  24,  1900. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  contract  is  suj)poeed  to  l)e  a  photographic  copy,  I 
believe. — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  this  is  all  rij^ht.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  a  photographic  copy,  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  to  get 
out  of  that  on  that  account. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  if  you  misrepresented  the  quality  of  the  goods  of 
the  other  people  under  such  a  contract  as  that,  would  not  they  be  precluded  from 
answering  you  in  that  papei? — A.  The  only  representation  that  we  give  of  the  other 
people's  goods  is  that  tney  are  alum  goods  and  not  fit  to  eat.  That  we  say  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  then  you  enter  into  a  contract  that  they  can  not 
answer  you  on  that  point? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  chemists  can  not  answer  you? — A.  No;  as  I  told  you,  I  have  more 
respect  for  the  press  of  the  United  States  than  that.  I  do  not  think  you  could  put 
your  hands  on  a  man  who  would  be  bound  by  such  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  that  one  there? — A.  No,  not  as  that;  such  a  contract 
as  the  chairman  referred  to. 

STATEMENTS   MADE   CONCERNING    BAKING   POWDERS    BEFORE  THE  SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON 

MANUFACTURES. 

Witness  (referring  to  document).  This  digest  was  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission's experts  in  hilfillment  of  a  resolution  passed  oy  the  Unite<i  States  Senate 
requesting  the  cxjmmission  to  digest  and  review  tne  evidence  taken  before  the  Senate 
committed  on  manufactures.  Mr.  Jaques,  who  is  the  president  of  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association,  says  on  page  119,  "Tne  61  members  of  the  association 
include  the  large  manufacturers;  the  other  450  or  so  are  manufacturers  who  make 
the  baking  powder  as  a  side  line."  The  latter  make  the  kind  of  goods  that  are  put 
out  to  the  public  at  anywhere  from  5  to  50  cents  a  pound,  with  the  prizes.  I  think 
if  the  letter  N  had  been  added  to  that  word  "side"  so  as  to  make  it  "snide"  it 
might  have  exprw^ed  it  more  clearly.  I  notice  also  a  statement  here  that  wherever 
we  find  anv  opportunity  of  furthering  our  own  interests,  we  are  very  apt  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it;  certainly  we  do,  just  the  same  as  other  people.  I  also  see  here  a 
reflection  on  the  Senate's  committee  on  manufactures  bv  a  Mr.  Dudley,  one  of  the 
manufacturers  of  "s<*heme"  goods,  in  which  he  says,  "^he  committee  took  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  which  was  purely  fictitious."  I  do  not  know  what  that  means; 
it  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkaole  sort  of  expression  to  make. 

THE   royal   baking    POWDER   COMPANY'S  ATTITITDE  TOWARD   STATE  LEGISLATION  AGAINST 
I  ALUM   BAKING   POWDER.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  It  has  been  asserted  many  times  that  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  legislatures  and  sometimes  passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  that  this  has  l)een  interpreted  as  forbidding  the  use  of  alum 
baking  pow^ders.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  Laws  have  been 
passed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  states  in  which  such  laws  have  been  passed? — A.  I  know 
what  you  are  driving  at  exactly.     You  mean  Missouri. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  one  that  I  had  in  mind. — A.  Well,  I  want  to  say  right  here  and 

now,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  that  attaches  to  an  oath,  that  the  Royal  Baking 

I  Powder  Company  never  had  knowledge  of  that  law  when  it  was  being  passed,  nor 

I  by  any  act,  word,  or  deed  had  to  do  with  the  passage  of  it,  although  the  contrary 

has  been  charged  by  the  other  side.     That  is  not  the  only  foul  charge  they  make. 

Now,  I  charee  that  they  have  been  going  to  legislatures  and  introducing  these  bills 

g  and  then  killing  them,  and  then  paying  to  the  world,  "Why,  all  the  states  have 

» St-e  pj).  367-372. 
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rejected  these  bills  against  alum/'  and  I  name  Georaia,  Vii^nia,  and  Tennessee  par- 
ticularly. We  have  said  nothins.  We  have  attended  to  our  business.  We  have 
simply  Wen  vilified  and  abused  by  these  people,  who  have  not  anything  else  to  do, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck)mpany  has  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  such  lee:islation? — A.  Why,  it  was  the  greatest  surprise  to  us  in  the  world 
when  we  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  same  statement  with  reference  to  the  pure-food  bills  in 
other  states— bills  that  include  alum  and  alum  baking  powcTei^— A.  As  I  say,  I  think 
our  friends  have  been  very  vigilant,  very  active  m  setting  up  these  things  and 
knocking  them  down.    They  certainly  are  trying  to  fasten  it  upon  us. 

Q.  You  say  positively,  then,  with  reference  to  the  other  states,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  Missouri,  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Ck)mpany  has  taken  no  part  in 
promoting  legislation  against  alum  baking  powders? — A.  Oh,  we  have  tried  in  all 
proper  ways  to  get  l^islation.    I  think  we  tried  to  do  so  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Q.  In  other  states  also? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  mean  by  proper  l^slation? — A.  Legislation 
against  tne  use  of  alum. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  protect  your  own  goods,  then? — A.  It  was  not  to  protect  our  own 
goods  particularly,  but  it  was  against  alum. 

Q.  I  ou  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  the  alum  baking  powder  p  ople 
were  guilty  of  introducing  these  bills  into  legislatures  and  killing  them? — A.  That  is 
our  belief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it? — A.  That  is  our  belief. 

Q.  \ou  do  not  know  it  positively? — A.  No;  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  at  all,  but 
that  is  our  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  no  evidence  at  all? — A.  No*  somebody  has  been 
doing  it;  we  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  done  it  in  some  States? — A.  Where  we  found 
some  Dills  introduced,  we  have  tried  to  properly  further  them. 

Q.  So  the  New  York  bill  was  not  introduced  at  your  instance? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  you  tried  to  protect  yourselves  and  get 
proper  legislation? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  I  thought  vou  stated  you  had  had  the  New  York  bill  introduced,  or  words  to 
that  effect?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Or  that  you  had  endeavored  to  secure  proper  legislation? — A.  Well,  it  may 
have  been.  We  have  been  chai^^ed  and  saddled  with  so  many  things  started  by  these 
alum  people  that  we  are  a  little  indignant  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, and  it  tended  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  alum  baking  powder,  and  you  did  what 
you  could  in  proper  ways,  you  say,  to  further  that  legislation  in  New  York? — A.  Yes; 
we  were  encouraged  in  that  by  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day,  I  believe,  on  the  statute 
books  of  Massacnusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  either  laws  or  ordinances 
or  regulations  of  the  boards  of  health,  or  something  of  that  sort,  against  using  alum 
in  whisky. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  know  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  those  laws 
passed? — A.  Oh,  no. 

METHODS   EMPLOYED   BY  THE   ROYAL  COMPANY  TO  PROMOTE  LEGISLATION — THE  NATIONAL 

HEALTH  SOCIETY.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  promoting  this  legislation  against  alum  baking 
powders  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  all  proper  means.  Would  you  mind  stating 
what  general  means  you  did  employ  in  promoting  this  legislation? — A.  We  probably 
had  an  attorney  or  representative  there. 

Q.  To  present  the  matter  before  the  committee? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  think  people  who  live  in  Washington  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  attorney  was  engaged  to  present  your  case? — A.  No;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  National 
Health  Society  that  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  this  legislation  in  favor  of 
pure  food  in  'different  states? — A.  I  think  the  National  Health  Society  had  better, 
answer  for  itself. 

Q.  The  (question  was  whether  you  knew  anything  with  reference  to  the  National 
Health  Society? — A.  There  is  sucn  an  organization  incorporated,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  are  its  headquarters? — A.  In  New  York  City. 

1  See  p.  368. 
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Q.  Has  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to 
that  Hociety? — A.  Well,  in  other  words,  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  is  the  Health  Society? 

Q.  If  you  prefer  to  put  it  in  that  way. — A.  Well,  this  is  lining  out  just  exactly  as 
I  thought  it  would. 

Q.  We  are  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  protect  yourself  fully.  Do  you  care  to 
answer  that  question?  I  asked  if  the  Roval  Baking  Powder  Comijany  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  It  may 
have  done  so;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  done  so? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  it  has  or  has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly?— A.  Yes;  I  know  Mr.  Kelly. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  in  the  National  Health  Society?— A.  I  think  the  National 
Health  Societv  and  Mr.  Kelly  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  position  i8? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  interrogate 
me  on  a  lot  of  matters  that  do  not  pertain  to  our  business  at  all. 

Q.  The  question  is  asked  because  a  charge  has  been  made A.  (Interrupting. )  I 

know  there  have  been  a  great  many  charges  made.  We  would  not  do  very  much 
else  if  we  w^ere  to  answer  all  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  us. 

Q.  The  chai^  has  been  made  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly  is  practically  supported  by 
the  Royal  Bakmg  Powder  Company  as  the  National  Health  Society. — A.  Let  the 
people  who  make  the  ohai)^  prove  it. 

Q.  We  give  you  an  opportunitv  of  denying  it. — A.  Will  you  let  the  people  who 
make  the  chai^ge  prove  it?  I  will  say  nothing  more.  Let  the  people  who  make  the 
chaige  prove  it.     You  are  not  going  to  prove  it  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Do  you  make  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
l^islation  favorable  to  your  baking  powder  ana  unfavorable  to  otheni? — A.  We  spend 
our  money  advertising  our  ^oods  and  making  a  market  for  them. 

Q.  And  in  promoting  legislation? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  sent  a  man  to  the  legislature  at  Albany;  did 
you  pay  for  that? — A.  Well,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind;  but  when  you  speak  of  an 
appropriation  I  understand  that  to  be  a  different  thing.  Naturally,  when  we  employ 
a  man  we  pay  him. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  men  frequently? — A.  No,  no;  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  us  these  last  two  years,  a  very  ereat  source  of  annoyance. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Does  the  National  Health  Society  make  appropriations 
along  that  line? — A.  That  the  National  Health  Society  will  have  to  answer  for  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  has  this  National  Health  Society  been  in 
existence? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  since  your  attention  was  called  to  it? — A.  Oh,  I  think  you  probably 
saw  reference  to  it  in  some  of  the  literature  that  certain  of  our  opponents  have 
put  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
Pharmaceutical  Association  formed  to  aid  pure-food  l^slation  in  the  various 
states? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  you  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know,  you  said,  whether  the  Royal  Bakmg  Powder  Company 
makes  contributions  to  the  National  Health  Society? — A.  How  did  I  answer  that 
before? 

Q.  I  think  you  answered  before  that  you  would  not  say  that  they  had,  nor  would 
you  eav  that  they  had  not. — A.  Well,  I  will  let  that  answer  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  bona  fide  National 
Health  Society,  and  if  you  can  ^ve  us  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  society? — A.  With 
regard  to  that,  I  think  I  have  given  all  the  information  that  I  have. 

Q.  You  did  not  name  the  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Can  you  give  us  the  address,  so  that  we  can  send  to  them  and 
get  the  information?  Would  New  York  CSty  reach  them? — A.  Union  Square,  New 
York  City,  would,  I  think. 

the  law  of  ENGLAND  PROHIBITS  THE  USE  OF  ALUM   BAKING   POWDERS.^ 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  a  further  statement  to  make  on  your  own 
account,  relating  to  this  suDJect,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission? — A.  Well,  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  There  is  an  English  law  against  the  use  of  alum.  As  first  passed, 
the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  injurious  food  products  was  held  in  the  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, alum  baking  powder  case  to  be  not  applicable  to  alum  baking  powder^  but  the 
law  was  amendedto  meet  this  decision  ana  prohibit  the  sale  of  alum  bakmj^  pow- 
ders.   Any  person  who  will  read  the  files  of  the  London  Grocer,  as  they  are  issued 
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from  week  to  week,  will  find  prosecutions  right  along  against  the  alum  makers  and 
sellers. 

Q.  Are  there  similar  laws  elsewhere  in  Europe? — A.  I  believe  it  has  been  testified 
so.  But  I  can  speak  with  certainty  in  regard  to  England,  because  I  have  seen  these 
publications  in  tiie  London  Grocer. 

Q.  Your  information  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  is  not  definite? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  a  National  Health 
Society  in  England? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not. 

THE   VALUE   OF  TRADE-MARKS   AS   ASSETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  consider  the  names  of  your  various  brands  of  baking 
powders,  such  as  the  **  Royal,"  the  **  Price,"  and  so  on,  to  be  in  themselves  valuable 
assets? — A.  Oh,  ves.  It  has  taken  years  and  years  to  build  up  those  trade-marks.  I 
think  the  general  public  has  a  very  poor  appreciation  or  understanding  of  the  value 
of  trade-marks. 

Q.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  trade-marks  that  you  use  in  your  business  form  a 
really  valuable  part  of  the  assets  for  capitalization? — A.  Why,  undoubtedly.  It  has 
taken  over  40  years  to  build  them  up. 

PRODUCTION   AND   IMPORTATION   OP  CREAM   OF  TARTAR.' 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  were  the  essential 
ingredients  of  your  baking  powder? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  cream  of  tartar?  Is  it  imported? — A.  Yes;  the  argol  from 
which  it  is  made  comes  from  Europe.  The  European  output  is  about  70^000,000 
p>ounds  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  is  imported? — A.  About  40  per  cent  of  that  is  imported. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  amount  iraporte<l  is  used  by  the 
Royal  Bakmg  Powder  Company? — A.  Understand,  that  does  not  all  go  into  baking 

gowder,  because  we  sell  cream  of  tartar  to  our  competitors  in  the  cream  of  tartar 
usiness.     I  should  think  that  perhaps  about  35  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar  that 
the  Tartar  Chemical  Company  makes  is  sold  to  concerns  that  manufacture  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder. 
Q.  These  concerns  are  outside  of  your  own  company? — A.  Yes. 

COMPARATIVE    VALUE     OP    MATERIAIil    ENTERING    INTO    ALUM     AND    CREAM     OF    TARTAR 

BAKING   POWDERS. 

A.  (Continuing. )  I  might  just  add  that  the  relative  value  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  the  alum  baking  powder  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  about  as  1  is  to  6;  so  that  when  the  Royal 
baking  powder  sells  at  50  cents  the  other  is  not  worth  to  exceed  8.  When  Eloyal 
baking  powder  sells,  as  it  does  more  frequently,  for  42  cents,  the  other  should  sell 
for?. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  your  claim  that  because  the  material  is  more  expensive 
it  is  better? — A.  Well,  naturally.  If  it  were  not  better  we  would  not  pay  the  money 
for  it,  that  is  all.     That  is  a  very  natural  commercial  conclusion. 

Q.  Is  not  wheat  flour  better  than  cream  of  tartar?— A.  You  would  not  pay  $15  for 
a  coat  if  you  could  get  a  $10  coat  just  as  good. 

Q.  Wheat  flour  is  cheaper,  is  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  the  current  market  price  of  cream  of  tartar  is? — A.  I  think 
about  20  cents  or  22  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  wheat  flour  is  cheaper  than  that? — A.  I 
will  say,  I  have  not  figured  on  that. 

Q.  Would  it  be  your  contention  that  if  flour  is  cheaper  it  is  deleterious? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  you  can  very  well  compare  the  price  of  one  article 
with  the  price  of  another,  and  say  that  the  cheaper  is  deleterious.  A  man  gets  a  glass 
of  lager  for  5  cents.  He  may  be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  whisky  for  15  cents.  A  con- 
noisseur might,  perhaps,  pay  a  dollar  for  a  pony  of  brandy.  I  assume  that  the  man 
that  pays  a  dollar  for  a  pony  of  brandy  is  getting  a  better  article. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  the  point  of  this  statement  of  tlie  relative  cost  of  the  material? 

Do  you  make  that  to  justify  the  higher  price  for  your  article,  or  do  you  make  it A: 

(Interrupting.)  Simply  on  the  broad  ground  that  ours  is  a  better  article  and  worth 
the  money;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  it  then  as  a  reflection  on  the  other  article  simply  because  the 
other  is  cheap? — A.  Oh,  no;  except  we  have  been  denounced  as  demanding  an 

iSeepp.  365-S66. 
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extravajgant  price,  while  they  claim  to  be  good  friends  of  the  public,  and  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing;  that  in  all. 

A.  Do  any  of  your  advertisements  speak  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  alam 
baking  powders  with  a  view  of  creating  an  impression  that  because  they  are  cheap 
they  are  injurious? — A.  Not  as  to  the  relative  values.  The  alum  powders  run  from 
5  to  50  cents  a  pound,  and  while  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  all  the  reasons,  I  suppose 
some  of  the  goods  are  not  manufactured  witn  the  same  care  as  others. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  the  cheaper  an  article  is,  the  better  it  is  for  the  people,  pro- 
vided it  is  all  right  otherwise? — ^A.  Certainly  I  do. 

^Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  I. — Certificate  of  IncorporcUion  of  Royal  Baking  Pouxltr  Company, 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ounRelves  into  a  corporation  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  le^slature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  **An  act  concerning  corporations  (Revision  of  1896),"  approved  April  21, 
1896,  and  the  several  supplements  thereto  and  acta  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  mentioned,  and  we  do  hereby  assume  to  ana  for  said  corporation 
all  the  rights,  lowers,  and  privileges  granted  to  and  conferred  upon  corporations  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  do  hereby  certify  and  set  forth  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Roval  Baking  Powder  Company. 

II.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  in  the  State  is  324  Warren  Street,  Jersey 
City,  Hudson  CVjunty,  New  Jersey,  and  the  name  of  the  agent  therein  and  in  charge 
thereof  upon  whom  process  against  this  coriK>ration  may  be  served  is  Samuel  Lim- 
erick, junior. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  manufacturing,  buying, 
selling,  importing,  exporting,  refining,  and  dealing  in  baking  powders,  argols,  cream 
of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  all  other  chemicals  which  are  or  may  be  component  parts 
of  baking  powder  or  may  be  conveniently  produced  or  dealt  in  in  connection  there- 
with, and  generally  to  carry  on  any  manufacturing  or  other  business  which  can  con- 
veniently be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  or  in  or 
upon  the  premises  of  the  company;  also  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of 
patent  rights,  letters  patent,  processes,  devices,  inventions,  trade-marks,  experience, 
formulas,  good  will,  and  other  rights;  and  also  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  assign,  trans- 
fer, mortgage,  pledge,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  or  of 
any  bonds,  securities,  or  evidences  of  inaebte<lness  created  by  any  other  corporation 
or  corporations  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  of  any  other  State,  and  while  owner  of 
such  stock  to  exen'ise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership,  including 
the  right  to  vote  thereon;  and  also  to  do  and  transact  all  acts,  business,  and  things 
incident  to  or  relating  to  or  convenient  in  carrying  out  its  business,  as  aforesaid. 

Said  corporation  may  conduct  business  in  other  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  and 
have  one  or  more  offices  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  may  hold,  purchase, 
mortgage,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the  books  of 
the  corporation  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  outside  of  the  State  pf  New 
Jersey. 

IV.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
twenty  million  dollars  ($20,000,000) .  The  number  of  shares  into  which  the  same  is 
divided  is  two  himdred  thousand,  and  the  par  value  of  each  share  is  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  with  which  it  will  commence  business  is  one 
thousand  dollars. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  of  two  classes;  preferred  stock  and  common  stock.  Ten 
million  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  preferred  stock,  but  at  no  time  shall  the 
total  amount  of  the  preferred  stock  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  capital  paid  in 
cash  or  property. 

The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the  corpora- 
tion is  hereby  given  to  the  directors,  and  the  rights  to  dividends  from  profits  shall 
be  subject  thereto,  but  no  such  working  capital  shall  be  accumulated  until  all  divi- 
dends due  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  paid. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding  six  iier 
centum  per  annum.  Such  dividends  shall  be  pa vable  quarter  yearly  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  and  the  nrst  dividend  representing  the  four 
amounts  beginning  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  shall  be  for  two 
per  cent  and  shall  be  payable  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Such 
dividends  shall  be  cumulative,  and  if  the  profits  in  any  one  year  declarable  as  divi- 
dends shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  such  year  upon  said  prefeired 
stock,  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later  period  until  the  full  amount 
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of  dividends  herein  specified,  without  interest,  shall  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  before  any  dividend  is  declared  on  the  common  stock.  The  amount  of 
such  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  in  each  year  be  reserved  for  such 
payment  before  anv  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  holders  of  the  common  stock.  The  face  value  of  the  prefeired 
stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends  shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be  paid  in  full  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be 
paia  on  account  of  the  common  stock,  and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

So  long  as  the  dividends  reserved  on  said  preferred  stock  shall  be  paid  as  and  when 
the  same  are  by  this  instrument  provided  to  be  paid,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question.  In  the  event,  however,  that  any 
dividend  due  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  paid  when  payable  hereunder,  and 
shall  remain  so  unpaid  for  a  period  of  four  months,  then  a  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  shall  be  called  at  the  request  of  any  preferred  stock- 
holder or  stockholders  owning  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($50,000),  which  meeting  shall  be  convened  on  ten  days'  notice  by  mailing  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  each  preferred  stockholder  of  record  at  the  time  such  notice  is 
mailed  to  his  address  as  the  same  appears  at  the  time  upon  the  preferred-stock  led^r 
hereinbelow  mentioned;  and  at  such  meeting,  if  said  dividena  still  remains  unpaid, 
the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  preferred  stock  present  or  represented  at  said  meet- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  elect  a  new  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  the  voting 
power  theretofore  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock  of  the  company  shall  for 
the  time  being  wholly  cease. 

The  election  of  the  new  board  of  directors  in  the  manner  hereinabove  specified 
shall  terminate  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  existing  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  common  stockholders.  Thereafter  and  until  all  arrearages  of  divi- 
dends shall  have  been  paid,  or  accumulated  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  voting  power  theretofore  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock" 
shall  vest  and  remain  m  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock.  One  month  after  the 
payment  of  all  defaulted  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  or  the  accumulation  of 
net  earnings  equal  to  said  defaulted  aividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  preferred  stock  shall  cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be 
restored  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  a  new  board  of  directors  may  be 
elected  by  such  exclusive  vote  of  the  common  stock  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and 
held  as  above  provided,  concerning  any  meeting  followinj^  a  default  in  the  payment 
of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  save  only  that  notice  thereof  shall  De  given 
alone  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and,  such  meeting  being  held  and  such 
new  board  being  elected,  the  term  of  office  of  each  director  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  preferred  stock  shall  at  once  expire. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  company  shall  cause  a  full  audit  of  its  accounts 
to  be  made  by  some  certified  public  accountant,  which  audit  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

During  any  period  of  time  that  the  corporation  shall  be  managed  oy  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  preferred-stock  holders,  the  books  of  account  showing  the 
business  and  earnings  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times, 
not  oftener  than  once  in  3  months,  to  the  inspection  ana  examination  of  the  owners 
of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

The  Dy-laws  of  the  corporation  shall  contain  provisions  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going, and  the  portion  of  said  by-laws  so  providing  shall  not  be  subiect  to  amendment 
or  change  save  bv  the  assent  in  writing  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  also  by  the  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  company. 

A  preterred-stock  ledger  shall  be  kept  by  the  company  at  its  principal  office,  set- 
ting forth  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  preferred  stockholders,  respec- 
tively, and  the  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  held  by  each,  and  each  transfer 
of  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  and  like  information  as  to  each  transferee  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  entered  upon  such  ledger,  which  shall  be  at  all  reasonable 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  owner  of  said  preferred  stock. 

No  mortgage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  nor  shall  any  class  of 
its  capital  stock  now  or  hereafter  existing,  other  than  its  common  stock,  be  increased, 
nor  shall  said  company  be  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other  company 
unless  (in  the  event  that  the  company  shall  at  the  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  common  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock 
outstanding  at  the  time,  or  unless  (in  the  event  that  at  such  time  the  company  shall 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock) 
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the  like  consent  to  be  first  obtained  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
common  stock. 

The  foresoing  provisions  shall  be  construed  as  limitations  upon  the  voting  power 
of  the  holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  (no  voting  power  whatever  on  any 
question  being  vested  in  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  except  as  hereinabove 
provided^,  any  future  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  anywise  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanaing,  said  i>rovi8ions  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  to  these 
presents  as  constituting  conditions  precedent  of  the  oiiganization  of  said  company. 

V.  The  names  and  postoffice  aadresses  of  the  incorporators  and  the  numbier  of 
shares  subscribed  for  by  each  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

P.  0.  addrew. 

No.  of 
shares  sub- 
scribed for. 

James  C.  Youiik 

66  MontTOmery  st,  Jeney  City,  HndMon  Co..  N.  J 

48  Macdonough  st,  borough  of  Brooklyn,  city  of  New 

York.N.Y. 
Yonken,  Westchester  County,  New  York 

2  shares. 

L.BertTand  Snuth 

2  shares. 

Henry  C.  Demorest 

2  shares. 

Samner  W.  White 

18  Astor  Place,  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
660  Park  aye.,  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York . . . 

2  shares. 
2  shares. 

10  shares. 

Ft.. 

8.1 

L. 

B. 

1 

L. 

«. 

T.. 

R. 

1 

(.L. 

S.] 

The  })eriod  for  the  duration  of  the  company  shall  be  unlimited. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  respectively,  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Jas.  C.  Young. 
L.  Bertrand  Smith. 
Hbnry  C.  Dbmorbbt. 
Samubl  B.  Lawiubncb. 
Sumnkr  W.  White. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Chas.  Edgar  Mills. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  Neiv  Forib,  m; 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Februarv,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  commissioner  of  aeeds  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  personally  appeared  James  C.  Young,  L.  Bertrand  Smith,  Henry  C. 
Demorest,  Samuel  B.  DEiwrence,  and  Sumner  W.  white,  who  I  am  satisfied  are  the 
persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foresoing  certificate,  and  I  having  first  made 
known  to  them  the  contents  thereof,  they  aid  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  28th  day  of  February,  1899. 

[l.  s.]  Charles  Edgar  Mills, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York, 

116  Broadway,  N  Y.  City, 

[10c.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  Forib,  «8; 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  personally  appeared  James  C.  Young,  L.  Bertrand  Smith, 
Henry  C.  Demorest,  Samuel  B.  Lawrence,  and  Sumner  W.  White,  who  I  am  satis- 
fied are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  I 
having  first  made  known  to  them  the  contents  thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge 
that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

C.  P.  Northrop, 
Notary  Public^  New  York  Co. 

[10c.  internal-revenue  stamp,  cancelled.] 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I,  William  Sohmer,  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  also  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  said  county,  the  same  being  a  court  of  record,  do  hereby  certify  that 
C.  P.  Northrop,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  the  proof  or  acknowl- 
edgmeut  of  the  annexed  instrument  and  therein  written,  was  at  the  time  of  taking 
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such  proof  and  acknowledgment  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  duly  com- 
missioned and  sworn,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  State  to  take  tne  acknowl- 
edgments and  proofs  of  deeds  or  conveyances  for  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
in  said  State  of  New  York.  And  further,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing of  such  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  to  said  certificate 
of  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  Hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
court  and  county  the  1  day  of  Mch.,  1899. 

[l.  s.]  Wm.  Soiimer,  Cl/rk. 

[10c.  intenial-revenue  stamp,  cancelle<l.] 

[Endomcd.] 

**  Received  in  the  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office  Mar.  1st,  A.  D.  1899,  and 

recorded  in  clerk's  record  No. ,  on  page . 

John  G.  Fisher,  Cterk,^* 
"Filed  Mar.  1,  1«)9. 

George  Wikk^  Secretary  of  Stale,'* 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  St4jUe: 

I,  George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder  CJompany  and  the  endorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1899,  and 
now  remaining  on  file  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  at 
Trenton,  this  eighteenth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  George  Wurts,  Secretary  of  State. 


Exhibit  2. — By-laws  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
Article  I. — Meeting  of  stockholders. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  company,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February  in  each 
year  after  the  year  1899,  at  12  o'clock  ra.  The  polls  shall  be  open  from  12.15  to  1.15 
p.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  more  inspectors  of  election  (no  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director),  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  stock 
present  or  represented  at  the  meeting  and  qualified  to  vote  for  directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  the  president,  and 
shall  be  called  whenever  stockholders  of  record  owning  one-fiftli  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  com  pan  V  issued  and  outstanding  at  the  time  and  naving  the  right  to  vote  shall, 
in  writing,  make  application  therefor  to  the  president  or  directors,  stating  the  object  of 
such  meeting.  The  business  transacted  at  special  meetings  shall  be  confined  to  the 
objects  statea  in  the  call. 

Sec.  3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  also  be  called, 
as  pro\dded  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  by  the  president,  at  the  request  of  any 
stockholders  owning  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $50,000,  in  case  of  four 
months'  default  in  payment  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock.  In  case  of  the 
neglect  or  refusal  of  the  president  to  call  such  a  special  meeting  upon  such  request, 
such  meeting  may  be  called  by  any  such  requesting  preferred  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  Notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  each  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  stockholder  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  specified  for  the 
meeting,  addrest^ed  to  his  place  of  residence  or  business  as  the  same  appears  in  the 
list  of  a<ldrea«es  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Sec.  5.  So  long  as  the  dividends  reserved  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
shall  be  paid  as  and  when  the  same  become  due  and  payable,  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question,  but  the  voting  power 
at  all  such  elections  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  common  stock.  If  any  divi- 
dend on  the  preferred  stock  shall  not  be  paid  when  due,  and  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  the  period  of  four  months,  the  preferred  stockholders  may  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  called  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  article  elect  a  new_board  of 
directors  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 
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The  election  of  miph  new  board  of  directora  by  the  preferred  stockholders  shall 
terminate  the  terras  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  existing  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  (common  stock.  Thereafter  and  until  all  arrearages  of  divi<lends  upon 
the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  paid  or  accumulated,  the  holders  of  common 
stocK  shall  have  no  voting  power  on  any  question.  One  month  after  the  payment 
of  all  defaulted  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock  or  the  accumulations  of  net  earn- 
ings equal  to  such  defaulted  dividends,  the  voting  power  then  vested  exclusively  in 
the  preferred  stock  shall  cease,  and  such  exclusive  voting  power  shall  be  restored  to 
the  nolders  of  the  common  stock,  and  the  new  board  of  directors  may  be  elected  by 
puch  exclusive  vote  of  the  common  stock  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  as  in 
section  3  of  this  article  above  provided  concerning  any  meeting  following  a  default 
in  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  save  only  that  notice  thereof 
shall  be  siven  alone  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  and  such  meeting  beinff 
held  ana  such  new  board  being  elected,  the  term  of  office  of  each  director  elected 
by  the  vote  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  at  once  expire. 

Abticlb  II. — IHreclors, 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  stockholders  or  of 
such  greater  number,  not  exceeding  thirteen,  as  by  action  of  the  directors  or  stock- 
holders may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed.  Tne  first  board  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  company,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  hold  office 
as  herein  provided  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of 
business  without  unnecessary  delay  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  3.  The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  have  an  office  and  keep  the 
books  of  the  company  (except  the  stock  and  transfer  books)  at  such  place  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be  fixed  by  them. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  directors  elected  at  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers shall  be  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected;  provided,  however,  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  each  director  of  the  company  shall  cease  upon  the  election  of 
his  successor  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  sections  3  and  5  of  Article  I  of  these  by-laws. 

Sbc.  5.  The  directors  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  among  their  number  a  president 
and  one  or  more  vice-presidents.  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  boara  of  directors  either  from  their  own  number  or  not,  as  the 
board  in  each  case  elects. 

The  secretary  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  treasurer  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum 
and  with  such  sureties  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

The  board  of  directors  may  also  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  appoint  such  other 
officer  or  officers  with  such  powers  as  may  by  resolution  be  determmed. 

Sec.  6.  The  stockholders  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
board  of  directors,  and  any  person  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of  directors 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds. 

Sec.  7.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president 
of  the  company.  Directors  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meeting  of  the  board,  at  least  two  days  prior  thereto.  Any  director  may,  however, 
in  any  instance  waive  such  notice  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Abticlb  III. — Executive  cammiUee, 
[See  amendment  May  4, 1899,  attached.] 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  appoint  two  directors,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 
constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  board  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  full  and  complete  minutes  and  records  of  its 
meetings,  proceedings,  and  acts  held  and  taken  in  intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  the  same  to  the  boara. 
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RoycU  Baking  Powder  Cdrnpantj — Amendment  to  by-law*  adopted  May  4th,  1899. 
Abticle  III. — Executive  committee. 

Section  1.  The  preeident  shall  appoint  four  persons,  holders  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  directors, 
who,  with  the  president,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  which  committee 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  executive  committee  shall  keep  full  and  complete  minutes  and  records  of  its 
meetings,  proceedings,  and  acts  held  and  taken  in  intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  the  same  to  the  board. 

Meetings  of  the  executive  committee  shall  only  be  called  on  at  least  one  day's 
notice  to  all  the  members  unless  a  waiver  of  such  notice  is  signed. 

AsTiCLB  IV. — The  president  and  Hce-jiresident. 

Sbc.  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetinss  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
shall  sign  all  certificates  of  stock  of  the  company.  He  shall  have  power,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  examine  the  books  and  the  accounts  of  all  oflScers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  company.  He  shall  prepare  a  report  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  for  approval.  He  shall 
have  and  exercise  general  supervision  over  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  n^:otiate  trade  contracts  and  engage  and  discharge  and 
fix  the  salaries  of  all  emijloyees  other  than  those  appHointed  or  employed  by  the 
board  or  executive  committee.  He  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive 
committee  and  keep  them  advised  of  all  busmess  of  the  company. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice-presidents.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president, 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  president,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  designate,  oy  the  board  of  direct- 
ors at  any  meeting  and  w^ithout  notice  on  the  written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
holders  ot  the  common  stock. 

Abticle  V. — Secretary. 

Sec.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
the  stockholders,  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall 
be  custodian  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  record  all  the  votes  of  the  directors,  execu- 
tive committee,  and  stockholders  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  shall  in  the 
course  of  its  business  affix  the  same  to  all  stock  certificates  issued,  and  w^hen  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  executive  committee  so  to  do,  he  shall  affix 
the  seal  to  contracts  and  other  instruments. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  directors,  give  all  notices  required  for 
the  election  of  directors,  and  meetings  of  the  directors  and  stockholders. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  records,  resolutions,  and  papers  acted  upon  by 
the  board,  and  also  of  aJl  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Sec.  5.  The  transfer  books  of  the  company  shail  be  kept  under  his  direction,  and 
he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  charged  with  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors or  executive  committee. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  the  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  pro  iem. 
to  make  record  of  its  meetings  and  do  whatever  else  pertaining  to  such  office  the 
board  may  direct. 

Article  VI. — Treasurer. 

Sec.  1.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the 
company,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in  such  place  or 
places  as  the  board  of  directors  or  executive  committee  may  direct,  and  shall  disburse 
the  same.  He  shall  sign  all  checks  of  said  company,  which  shall  also  be  counter- 
signed by  such  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  empowered  in  that  regard  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VII. — Transfer  and  registration  of  stock. 

Sec.  1.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  signed  by  the  stockholders,  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  old 
certificate  for  the  shares  transferred  shall  in  each  case  be  surrendered  and  canceled 
and  a  new  certificate  issued  in  lieu  thereof. 
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Sbc.  2.  All  certificates  of  fitock  iaraed  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  company  and  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president  and  the  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  makef  and  from  time  to  time  alter  or  amend,  suitable  regulations  providing  for 
the  registration  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Abticle  VIII. — Dividends. 

Sec.  1.  The  preferred  stock  shall  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  and  not  exceeding 
six  per  centum  per  annum.  Such  dividends  shall  be  payable  quarter-yearly  on  the 
first  days  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  except  that  the  first  dividend,  repre- 
senting the  four  months  beginning  March  1, 1899,  shall  be  for  two  per  cent  and  snail 
be  payable  July  1 , 1 899.  Such  dividends  shall  be  cumulative,  and  it  the  profits  in  any 
one  year  declarable  as  dividends  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  dividends  for  sucn 
year,  upon  said  preferred  stock,  the  same  shall  be  made  up  from  profits  of  a  later 

Eeriod  until  the  full  amount  of  dividends  herein  spei-ifiea,  without  interest,  shall 
ave  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock  before  any  dividend  is  declarable  on  the 
common  stock. 

The  amount  of  such  annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  in  each  year  be 
reserved  for  such  payment  before  any  dividend  shall  be  set  apart  or  paid  on  the 
common  stock. 

The  balance  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  declarable  as  dividends  shall  be  dis- 
tributed amonf^  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  semi-annually  or  quarter-yearly,  as 
the  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sec.  2.  The  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  reserved  as  a  working  capital  for  the 
company  is  vested  in  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  riehts  to  dividends  from  profits 
Fhall  be  subject  thereto;  but  no  such  working  capital  shall  be  accumulated  until  all 
dividends  due  on  the  preferred  stock  have  been  paid. 

Sec.  3.  The  face  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  accrued  and  unpaid  dividends 
shall,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  division  of  its  assets,  be 
paid  in  lull  before  any  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  the  common  stock, 
and  thereafter  the  common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  assets  remaining. 

Abticle  IX. — Order  of  business. 

The  order  of  business  at  meetings  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  and  approval  of  minutes  of  previous  meetings. 

2.  Reports  of  officers. 

3.  Reports  of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Abticle  X. — Seal. 

The  corporate  seal  shall  contain  the  words  "Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
Incorporated." 

Abticle  XI. — Corporate  limitaHons. 

No  mortoage  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  the  company,  nor  shall  any  cIpss  of  its 
capital  stock  now  or  hereafter  existing,  other  than  its  common  stock,  be  increased, 
nor  shall  said  company  be  merged  into  or  consolidated  with  any  other  company,  nor 
shall  said  company  vote  any  of  the  stock  of  anv  other  corporation  that  may  oe  at  any 
time  prior  to  March  6th,  1899,  held  or  ownecT  by  it,  or  permit  the  same  to  be  voted 
in  favor  of,  or  authorize  the  placing  of,  any  mortgage  of  any  kind  or  character  upon 
any  of  the  properties  of  any  of  the  said  corporations,  unless  (in  the  event  that  the 
company  shall  at  the  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  holders 
of  the  common  stock)  there  shall  be  first'obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  hold- 
ers of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  outstanding  at  the  time,  or  unless 
(in  the  event  that  the  company  at  such  time  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock)  there  shall  be  first  obtained  the  like 
consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  out- 
standing at  the  time. 

Abticle  XII. — Aviendments. 

Sbc.  1.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to  or 
repealed,  except  as  provided  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  arti- 
cle, at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
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or  by  the  board  of  directors  at  any  meeting,  and  without  notice,  on  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  common  stock. 

Sec.  2,  Any  by-law  may  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  without  notice,  except  that  sections  3  and  5  of  Article 
I,  section  4  of  Article  II,  and  section  1  of  Article  VIII  shall  be  altered,  amended, 
added  to,  or  repealed  only  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  by  the  vote 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding  shares  of  common  stock,  and  with  the  approval 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  company;  and 
except  that  Article  XI  shall  be  altered,  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed  only  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  such  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  preferred  or  common,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  is  required  pursuant  to  Article  XI,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  any 
mortgage  indebtedness. 


THE  PAPER  COMBINATION. 


Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  Aprii  It,  1901. 
TSSTIMOFr  OF  MB.  JOHV  VOKBIS, 

Buginess  manager,  New  York  TimeSy  Nero  York, 

The  commiBsion  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  V ice-Chairman  Phillipe  premding.  Mr.  John 
NoniB,  businesH  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  appeared  an  a  witnesH,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  WrfNERB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.)  Will  you  kindly  state  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  paper,  particularly  for  the  general  newspaper  industry? — A.  Nine 
years. 

Q.  With  what  other  laiige  papers  have  you  been  connected  in  New  York  City? — 
A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  business  you  have  been  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  paper  combination,  I  infer?— A.  Direct. 

Q.  If  you  would  make  your  own  statement  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
combination  and  its  effect  upon  newspapers,  and  so  on,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
that  first,  and  ask  any  questions  we  wish  afterwards. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  asked  me  to  appear  before  you  and 
give  information  respecting  paper  prices  and  the  results  brougnt  about  by  the  con- 
solidation of  a  number  of  paper  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Company.  I  do 
so  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and  in  summarizing  m^  reply  to  your  inquiries  I 
assert  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  failed  in  every  expectation  it  held 
out  to  the  newspwipers  and  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  greater  under 
consolidation  than  under  individual  ownership  of  the  paper  mills.  The  economies 
which  were  to  be  obtained  under  the  consoliaated  management  have  not  been  real- 
ized. The  export  trade  has  fallen  off,  or  at  least  has  not  increased,  though  that  war 
to  be  the  strong  feature  of  the  consolidated  companies'  effort  The  promised  policy 
of  an  enlightened  self-interest  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  net  result  to  newspapes 
publishers  has  been  an  increase  of  over  $4,800,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  news 
print  paper. 

The  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  has  alwa>^  maintained  that  its  opin- 
ions can  only  be  expressed  through  its  editorial  columns,  so  I  will  state  preliminarily 
that  I  speak  for  myself  onl v,  and  not  for  any  particular  newspaper,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  practicall^r  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  object  to  the  increase  of 
price.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  trie  views  of  newspaper  publishers,  and  I  can 
fairly  say  that  I  express  the  views  of  all  the  lai^ge  consumers  of  news  print  paper. 

AMOUNT   AND   VARIETY   OF  PAPER   MANUFACTURED. 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence  by  suggesting  to  you  at  the  outset  to  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  paper  as  used  m  the  general  sense,  and  news  print  paper  as  it  is 
limited  by  this  inquiry.  To-da^  there  are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  news  pnnt  mills  number  63.  The  total  production  of  the 
723  paper  mills  in  active  operation  may  be  any  figure  up  to  $195,000,000,  according 
to  the  credulity  of  the  paper  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  figures,  but  according 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  the  total  is  $97,000,000,  and  this  production  will 
include  book  paper,  straw  board,  writings,  manilas,  and  numberlesH  other  articles. 
But  the  gross  production  of  the  news-print  paper  mills  of  the  country  will  not  exceed 
$26,000,000.  This  distinction  is  important  in  differentiating  the  news-print  mills 
£rom  all  other  kinds  of  paper  mills. 

407 
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THE    PAPER    INDUSTRY    PRIOR    TO    THE    ORGANIZATION     OP    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER 

COMPANY.' 

For  18  years  there  had  been  a  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  price  of  news  print 
paper,  due  to  many  causes,  notably  the  substitution  of  wood  for  rags  in  making  pulp, 
improvements  in  machinery  and  m  methods  of  manufacture,  incr^ised  consumption, 
and  wholesale  production  under  concentrated  supervision,  so  that  in  the  year  1897, 
news  print  paper  which  had  sold  18  years  previous  for  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  per 
ton,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the  newsrooms  in  New  York  Citv,  at  1.60  cents  per 
pound,  or  $32  per  ton,  payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  that  all  weight  in  excess  of 
a  given  standard — say  114  pounds  per  1,000  8-page  sheets — should  l)e  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  that  the  newspaper  snould  also  have  the  benefit  of  the 
deficiency  in  case  the  weight  of  the  paper  should  fall  below  standard.  All  white 
waste  was  to  be  taken  away  by  the  manufacturer  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  the 
publisher.  Three  weeks'  supply  of  the  paper  was  to  be  kept  on  storage  in  New  York 
at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  at  an  average  of 
30  days  after  use  of  paper.  In  making  yearly  contracts  with  publishers,  many  man- 
ufacturers obli^ted  themselves  to  meet  market  prices,  so  that  the  newspaper 
publisher  practically  had  a  guarantee  that  his  raw  material  should  not  cost  him  more 
than  the  market  price.  This  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Middle 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  in  the  year  1897  the  price  of  news  print  paper  throughout 
the  country — that  is,  for  large  dailies — averaged  about  1.76  cents  per  pound,  or  $35 
per  ton. 

Competition  between  manufacturers  became  so  intense  that  thev  frequently  gave 
long  credits  to  weak  newspapers  and  carried  the  burdens  of  bankrupt  concerns  to 
the  disadvantage  of  solvent  ones.  However,  the  competition  had  many  advantages. 
It  forced  economies  and  improvements  in  manufactures,  increased  consumption,  and 
promoted  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Within  the  period  of  7  years  the  speea  of  paper- 
making  machines  was  increast»d  from  200  to  500  feet  per  minute.  Their  width  was 
increa^d  to  162  inches.  Their  capacity  for  running  without  ^tops  was  improved, 
and  their  output  was  further  enhanced  by  enlargement  of  orders  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  many  as  5  or  6  fast  running  machines  could  l)e  operated  continuously  day 
and  night  from  January  to  December  without  stopping  to  change  for  variation  in 
weight  of  paper,  in  width,  color,  quality,  or  surface.  Piilp  made  in  an  adjoining  mill 
would  be  pumped  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  pulp  mill  to  the  paper  mill,  saving 
probably  a  dollar  per  ton  upon  manufw^ture  in  that  one  item.  Numerous  economies 
of  a  similar  character  were  introduced.  Rags  were  entirely  discarded  and  sulphite 
pulp  was  substituted  for  rags  in  giving  strength  and  til)er  to  the  paper.  The  con- 
version of  water  power  into  electric  power  and  its  transmission  by  wire  also  con- 
tributed to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  A  complete  revolution  in  method  was 
made  and  news  print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25 
per  ton.  I  may  say  that  the  cost  was  brought  down  to  $20  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the 
items  of  insurance  and  taxes,  depreciation  and  interest  on  investment. 

This  reduction  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  and  the  use  of  the  linotype  machine 
cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  and  resulted  in  the  enlai^ment  of  the 
size  of  daily  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  retail  price 
of  newspapers  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of  newspaper  circulation,  and  in  corre- 
sponding demands  upon  manufacturers  for  news-print  paper.  One  publication  that 
I  have  in  mind  increased  in  4  years  from  a  consumption  of  13,000  tons  per  annum 
to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  The  stimulus  given  to  news-print  manufacture  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  about  400  tons  per  day  capacity  during  the  year  1896.  Pulp  wood 
was  then  cut  from  the  cheap  timber  lands  of  Canada  and  imported  free  of  duty,  the 
transportation  to  the  American  mills  in  many  cases  being  entirely  by  water.  At  that 
time  mechanically-ground  wood  or  wood  pulp  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
the  duty  averaging  $1.20  per  ton.  The  duty  on  news-print  paper  was  15  per  cent,  or 
$3  per  ton,  but  no  news-print  paper  was  imported. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  A  CONSOLIDATION  OP  PAPER  MANUFACTURES. 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  committee  of  paper  manufacturers,  composed  of 
William  A.  Russell,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Warner  Miller,  A.  C.  Paine,  and  Wellington 
Smith,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31,  1896,  and 
urged  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper.  At  that  meeting  I  charged  that 
the  manufacturers  then  present  were  planning  to  consolidate  all  the  lai^  news-print 
paper  mills  of  the  country;  that  they  propo^  to  increase  the  price  of  news-print 
paper  to  2J  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  were  seeking  Congressional  aid  through 
tariff  legislation  to  assure  protection  for  themselves  against  the  possible  competition 
of  Canada,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  for 

»See  p.  431. 
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cheap  timber  supplief),  and  for  cheap  water  routes  to  the  market  The  paper  mann- 
facturers  proteeteu  vehemently  against  the  intimation  that  they  contemplated  a  raise 
in  the  price.  They  declared  that  if  they  should  consolidate — and  I  quote  the  exact 
words  of  Mr.  William  A.  Russell,  the  first  president  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany— **they  would  save  $1,500,000  per  annum  by  reducing  their  working  force,*' 
and  that  they  would  also  make  great  gains  by  developing  an  immense  export  trade. 
They  declar^  that  every  dictate  of  enlightened  selt-interest  would  impel  them  to 
keep  prices  down.  They  knew  that  their  customers  were  rich  and  powerful,  and 
that  a  combination  could  not  lon^  exist  under  any  other  policy.  Mr.  Kussell  denied 
that  any  newspaper  publisher  seriously  believed  there  would  be  an  increase  of  pri<« 
under  the  consolidation,  because  offers  of  long-time  contracts  for  paper  supplies  at 
the  then  prevailing  price  had  been  made  to  the  publishers  and  had  been  rejected  by 
them.  When  askea  whether  the  destruction  of  competition  was  contemplated,  Mr. 
Russell  replied,  ''If  prices  were  cheaper,  other  manufacturers  could  not  exist,  but  if 
we  put  up  prices  we  would  hold  the  umbrella  over  all." 

Replying  to  those  statements,  I  insisted  that  the  paper  manufacturers  were  taking 
advantage  of  tariff  protection  to  combine  against  their  customers  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  pri(>e,  and  that  there  was  no  neea  of  tariff  legislation,  because  tne  Ameri- 
can manufa(*turer,  by  reason  of  natural  resources  and  advantages,  was  then  able  to 
undersell  the  world;  and  I  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  that  statement  by  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  New  York  in  February,  1898,  when  he  painted 
a  roseate  picture  of  the  foreign  trade  in  paper  awaiting  the  American  manufairturiT. 
He  figure<l  that  Great  Britain,  France,  ana  Germany  unported  $25,000,000  worth  of 
paper  annually,  and  that  they  shipped  goods  worth  $36,000,000  to  other  countries, 
and  he  asked,  ''Why  should  we  not  have  it?''  Again,  in  February,  1899,  Mr.  Chis- 
holm extended  his  dream  of  empire,  saying,  "If  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States  should  determine  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  that 
could  stand  against  us  with  our  natural  resources  and  our  national  traits  of  character." 

Congress  apparently  relied  upon  the  promises  and  pledges  of  the  news-print  paper 
manu&cturers,  and  the  duty  on  mechanically-ground  wood  was  increased  from  10 
per  cent,  or  an  average  of  $1.20  per  ton,  to  $1.67  per  ton.  and  the  duty  on  news-print 
paper  (costing  less  than  2  cents  per  pound)  was  raised  oy  the  so-called  Dinglej^  bill 
from  15  per  cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $6  per  ton.  Fnor  to 
that  enactment  no  news-print  paper  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  Government  derived  absolutely  no  revenue  therefrom,  because  the  American 
mills  could  nu^e  pwper  more  cheaply  than  any  other  mills.  The  doubling  of  the 
rate  under  such  circumstances  made  the  duty  prohibitory  and  paved  the  way  for 
that  increase  in  price  which  was  subsequently  miade. 


THE   INCORPORATION  OP  THE  INTRRNATIONAL  PAPER  C»MPANY. 


The  International  Paper  Company  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  New  York  State 
on  Monday,  January  31,  1898,  paying  a  tax  of  $56,250  to  the  state,  and  purporting 
to  be  located  at  Corinth,  Saratoj^  County,  N.  Y.  Its  authorized  capital  stock  was 
$45,000,000,  and  power  was  given  to  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds— a  total  of  $55,000,000. 
The  stock  was  divided  into  common  and  preferred,  $20,000,000  of  common  stock,  and 
$25,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  6  per  cent.  All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  company — 24  mills  in  all — 
producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American  output  at  that  time.  Subsequently  this 
number  of  mills  was  increased  by  purchase  to  30  and  the  percentage  of  output  was 
slightly  increased,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  which 
were  finished  last  November,  have  since  disturbed  and  reduced  this  percentage.  The 
worthless  condition  of  some  of  the  properties  acquired  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  prepared  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  on  December  11, 1898,  ana  submitted  to  the  Joint  High  Commission. 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  mill  consolidation  were  men  whose  mills  were 
located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts.  Some 
of  the  mills  were  deficient  in  those  factors  which  are  essential  to  competition.  Of 
the  98  paper  machines  that  were  included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of  recent  con- 
struction or  of  desirable  patterns,  and  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  1  say  that 
the  new  paper  company  was  forced  to  spend  $2,000,000  upon  its  machinery  to  bring  it  to 
a  state  of  efficiency;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has 
been  added  to  the  company's  plant  in  a  period  of  3  years.  One  of  the  mills  taken 
into  the  consolidation,  the  Haverhill,  has  oeen  dismantled.  Another  one,  Herkimer, 
has  been  used  to  manufacture  butchers'  manila  paper.  One  mill  that  went  into  the 
trust  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,200,000  required  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $250,000 

1  See  page  432. 
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to  pot  its  machinery  into  condition.  One  of  the  machines  on  which  a  capitalization 
of  |24,000  per  ton  daily  output  had  been  issued  had  been  operated  by  Senator  Warner 
Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  extraordinary  collection  of  junk  was  merged  with 
the  other  and  more  recent  mills  and  upon  practically  the  same  terms  of  capitaliza- 
tion. The  oiganizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
that  the  common-stock  issue  of  nearly  120,000,000  represented  only  goodwill,  though 
they  now  deny  with  vehemence  that  that  stock  did  not  represent  value.  For  a  period 
they  paid  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  but  with  the  threat  of  competition  those 
dividends  were  stopped.  Some  of  the  mills  acc^uired  by  the  merger  were  using  leased 
water  powers  and  were  bought  by  the  consolidated  company  subject  to  an  annual 
rental  of  $196,000.  Other  expenses  thrust  upon  the  corporation,  if  capitalized,  would 
have  added  many  million  dollars  to  the  oblij^ations  of  the  company,  so  that  the  news- 
paper publisher  was  forced  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  upon  a  capitalization  exceed- 
ing $55,000,000,  though  modem  plants  with  improved  machinery,  and  better  loca- 
tion, and  more  economical  operation  could  have  been  built  for  $15,000,000 — leaving  a 
burden  of  $40,000,000  to  be  carried  by  the  newspaper  publisher. 

BOONOMIES  PROMISED  BY   THE   INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  laimched  its  promoters  solemnly 
assured  newspaper  publishers,  as  Mr.  Russell  had  assured  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  that  the  price  of  paper  would  be  lower  by  reason  of  the  consoli- 
dation.    The  savings  expected  by  Mr.  Russell  were  to  be  obtained: 

(1)  By  displacing  salesmen  and  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  would  be  unnecessary 
under  the  new  scheme. 


(2)  By  purchasing  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

(3)  Byi 


J  railroad  freight  savings  due  to  the  readjustment  of  the  supplies  of  the  vari- 
ous newspapers,  so  that  paper  would  be  furnished  from  the  nearest  mill.  Prior  to 
the  consolidation  the  mill  at  Otis  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  Chicago;  Rum- 
ford  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lake  George  mill  nad  been 
shipping  to  Bangor,  Me. 

(4)  By  creating  a  foreign  demand  for  American  paper.  These  four  important 
items  were  to  be  supplemented  by  changes  which  the  consolidators  said  would  infuse 
business  methods  into  newspaper  contracts. 

(5)  By  establishing  for  newspapers  a  uniform  contract  which  would  force  publish- 
ers to  pay  for  white  waste,  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  production,  and  to 
pay  for  the  stora^  of  paper. 

(6)  By  abolishing  long  credits  and  by  protecting  solvent  papers  from  the  compe- 
tition of  insolvents. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE   PROMISED   ECONOMIES   HAVE  BEEN   REALIZED.* 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  not  attended  with  all  the  economies  which 
had  been  promised.  A  presidert  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  annum  was 
appointed.  Paper  manufacturers  who  had  been  receiving  salaries  of  $7,500  as  man- 
agers of  mills  were  brought  to  New  York  at  salaries  of  $15,000.  Salaries  of  superin- 
tendents of  mills  were  also  raised.  Prior  to  the  consolidation  the  proprietors  of 
many  of  the  independent  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any  charge  for  sales.  Under 
the  consolidation  an  elaborate  sales  department  was  created,  with  a  $15,000  vice- 
president,  and  with  salaried  agents  in  many  of  the  big  cities.  Newspaper  orders 
which  had  previously  received  the  personal  attention  of  the  mill  owners  were  turned 
over  to  clerks  or  other  subordinates,  and  little  heed  was  paid  to  complaints  against 
inferior  service  or  inferior  quality.    There  was  a  lack  of  efficiency. 

The  new  company  aimed  to  acquire  all  the  wood  supply,  and  within  a  few  months 
after  consolidation  it  bought  nearly  1,000  square  miles  of  woodland  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  600  square  miles  transferred  to  it  in  the  merger,  and  it  added  to  its 
possessions  in  Canada,  so  that  it  now  owns  1,600  square  miles  in  the  the  United  States 
and  controls  over  2,0()0  square  miles  in  Canada.  In  the  Adirondack  region  of  New 
York  State  it  otitis  about  400  square  miles,  and  I  saw  the  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  company's  officers  that  it  now  owns  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  not  controlled  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Finch,  a  lum- 
berman of  Glens  Falls.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  concern  said  to  be  tributary  to  the 
International  Paper  Company  acquired  30  square  miles  of  woodlands  in  Vermont. 
The  effort  of  the  International  Company  to  acquire  woodlands  in  Maine  stimulated 

E rices  in  that  state  so  that  tracts  which  sold  3  years  ago  for  65  cents  per  acre  are  now 
eld  at  $3  per  acre.  The  International  Company  started  to  compete  with  itself  in 
acquiring  woodlands;  consequently  the  price  of  pulp  wood  advanced,  and  the  pay  of 
the  men  who  cut  the  wood  naturally  participate  in  this  stimulus.     The  eagerness  of 

«  See  pp.  42^-424,  438. 
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the  International  Paper  Company  to  insure  to  itnelf  an  ample  supply  of  woo<l  defeated 
that  economy  upon  which  its  expectations  had  been  based.  The  manufacturers  of 
wires  for  pajier  machines — who  are  not  numerous — also  effected  a  commimity  of 
interest,  and  they  advanced  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  felts  for  paper  machines 
did  likewise.  The  transportation  companies  also  offset  the  proix)fle<l  economies  of  the 
paper  company,  first,  by  mcreasing  rates  which  had  previously  oeen  madeto  the  mills 
on  branch  lines  to  meet  the  competition  of  mills  on  the  main  line;  second,  and  recently, 
by  adding  2  or  more  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  rates;  and,  third,  by  refusing  the 
special  rates  theretofore  granted  to  enable  particular  mills  to  obtain  trade  from  other 
mills  then  in  competition,  but  now  merged. 

The  export  dreams  of  President  Chisholm  also  vanished.  The  figures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling  off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume  and  $179,000 
in  value  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller,  when 
addressing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  echoed  Mr.  Russell's  obser- 
vations that  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to  capture  the  foreign  markets,  and  he 
explained  that  a  consolidation  of  mills  could  do  that  which  single  mills  could  not  do, 
but  the  export  figures  show  a  falling  off  instead  of  an  increase,  and  there  is  no  trai'e 
of  that  dream  of  $61,000,000  of  foreign  trade  in  news-print  paper  which  Mr.  Chisholm 
had  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news-jirint  paper  has  increased  $3  per  ton  during 
the  3  years  of  consolidation.  In  no  way  have  any  of  the  expectations  of  the  consol- 
idation been  realized,  unless  possibly  on  2  points:  (1)  An  increase  of  the  price  of 
newspaper  print;  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  lal)or  cost  per  ton  of  pa{)er.  The  system  of 
uniform  contracts  lor  newspapers  adopted  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
by  the  other  interests  has  been  so  drafted  as  to  add  $2  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper  unon  apparently  the  same  quotation,  by  charging  white  waste  to  the 
publisher,  by  charging  for  weight  instead  of  for  production,  and  by  allowing  a  grt»ater 
margin  of  variation  from  the  standard  of  weight  These  changes  in  the  form  of  (X)n- 
tract  would,  upon  a  consumption  of  600,000  tons  of  news  print  per  annum,  net  an 
annual  gain  of  $1,000,000  to  the  paper  manufacturers  without  apparently  changing 
the  quotation  price  for  paper.  I  am  also  told  by  paper  makers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pav  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  nas  been  advanced  from  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  day,  but  that  by  reason  of  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture  the  actual 
labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has,  in  the  best  equipped  paper  mills,  been  brought  to  less 
than  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $2.40  per  ton.  This  economy  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood,  felts,  wires,  coal,  and  chemicals 
that  enter  into  paper  manufacture. 

PRICSB   UNDER  THE  CONSOLIDATION.* 

The  news-print  paper  mills  received  an  average  of  about  1.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35 
per  ton,  under  the  old  form  of  contract  for  paper  prior  to  the  consolidation,  and  they 
are  now  receiving,  I  am  told,  an  average  of  ^1  per  ton  for  paper  under  the  new  form 
of  contract.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  in  a  statement 
to  the  paper  trade  issued  November  1,  1900,  said  2.25  cents  per  pound,  or  $45  per 
ton,  was  a  low  price  for  paper.  The  difference  l)etween  the  two  forms  of  contract, 
equaling  $2  per  ton,  w*hen  added  to  the  $6  difference  of  average  quotation,  makes  an 
increase  of  fc  per  ton  within  3  years  on  an  estimated  output  of  600,000  tons  jht 
annum,  or  $4,800,000  per  annum,  which  is  the  additional  price  now  paid  for  news- 
print paper  by  American  newspapers.  The  International  Paper  Company  shares  in 
this  gain  to  the  extent  of  about  66  per  cent,  or  3i  million  dollars  per  annum.  I  know 
of  two  newspapers  that  are  paying  an  increase  of  $150,000  per  annum  for  their  paper 
supply,  or  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  two. 

The  daily  output  of  the  various  producers  of  news-print  paper  may  l)e  enumerated 
as  follows: 

Tona  per  day. 

International  Paper  Company 1 ,  300 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  with  a  present  output  of 225 

Nine  outside  mills  in  the  East,  average 280 

Eight  western  companies 250 

Average  total 2, 055 

In  this  computation  I  have  omitted  a  few  Pacific  (X)nipanies  and  southern  paper 
mills  which  are  not  factors  in  this  computation. 

The  western  paper  companies  are  practically  united  in  the  General  Paper  Company, 
and  an  offer  was  recently  made  to  unite  all  of  the  outside  mills  of  the  Ejist  in  a  scneme 
to  maintain  prices  at  the  figure  quoted  by  the  International  Paper  Company.     Suffi- 

*  Seo  pp.  433-135. 
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cient  evidence  to  show  collusion  is  not  forthcoming,  but  publishers  who  apply  for 
quotations  realize  that  in  some  intangible  w^ay  the  source  of  their  supply  nas  been 
predetermined  for  them,  and  that  the  price  tney  are  to  pay  has  been  prearranged 
for  them.  In  each  case  the  publisher  finds  that  all  bids  but  one  are  at  a  prohibitory 
price.     lie  also  finds  that  he  has  no  remedy  against  the  supply  of  inferior  paper. 

You  ask  if  the  consolidation  of  the  mills  has  curtailed  consumption.  I  can  say 
that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers  have  reduced  in 
size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  curtailed  80  tons  per  week  in 
their  consumption.     I  am  told  that  Philadelphia  newspapers  took  similar  steps. 

INEQl'ALrnBS   TN  THE   PRICE   OF  PAPER. 

Under  the  conditions  prior  to  the  consolidation  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was 
continuously  reduced,  and  many  newspapers  were  enabled  to  secure  the  prevailing 
rates  by  reason  of  the  obligatiops  of  paper  manufacturers  to  meet  the  market  price. 
Under  the  present  form  of  contract  no  such  adjustment  is  possible.  In  August  and 
September,  1899,  the  International  Paper  Company  and  other  manufacturers  fell  into 
a  panic  and  prices  dropped  to  the  figure  prevailing  in  the  summer  of  1897.  Numerous 
contracts  were  made  on  the  low  prices  in  1899,  so  that  when  prices  recovered  later  in 
the  year,  owing  to  the  drought,  there  was  a  greater  disparity  of  price  than  had 
prevailed  prior  to  the  consolidation.  These  inequalities  prevailed  throughout  1900 
m  many  cases,  but  in  1901  there  was  a  rise  that  was  suspiciously  regular.  Practi- 
cally 4  mterests  now  fix  prices  instead  of  60,  and  the  newspapers  are  liable  to  more 
violent  fluctuations  to-day  than  they  encountered  in  1897.  I  may  illustrate:  After  3 
years  of  effort  by  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany  toward  the  equalization  oi  prices, 
there  is  one  newspaper  that  is  pa3dng  to  that  company  a  price  of  1.80  cents  per  pound 
for  a  fine  quality  of  a  news-print  paper,  while  another  newspaper  in  the  same  city, 
usin^  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15  cents  per  pound  for  paper  of  an  inferior 
quality — a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  in  price,  in  addition  to  the  inferiority  in  the  article 
ramished. 

In  the  summer  season  there  is  usually  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  of  news- 
papers, and  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  consumption.  Prior  to  the  consol- 
idation this  situation  resultcKl  in  a  gorge  of  output  in  the  summer  and  a  cutting  of 
prices.  The  consolidation  of  the  paper  mills  nas  given  opportunity  for  restricting 
that  summer  output,  though  in  1899  the  restriction  was  not  fully  carried  out.  One 
of  the  manufacturers  tells  me  that  50,000  tons  of  paper  in  excess  of  current  require- 
ments were  stored  in  that  summer. 

COMPETITORS  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL   PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed,  in  1898,  its  projectors  claimed 
that,  in  addition  to  owning  all  the  timber  tracts,  it  owned  water  powers  of  143,000 
horse-power  and  that  it  had  acquired  properties  capable  of  developing  an  additional 
100,000  horse-power.  But  within  a  few  months  after  the  consolidation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  methods  which  it  had  adopted  toward  the  paper  trade  generally,  a  rival 
interest  was  created,  which  has  since  materialized  into  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  with  an  output  at  present  exceeding  225  tons  per  day,  and  with  a  possi- 
bility and  a  probability  of  500  tons  per  day  output,  and  that  at  a  capitalization  per 
ton  of  daily  output  that  is  less  than  one-half  the  capitalization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  with  no  bonds  to  provide  for. 

Another  mill,  at  St.  Regis,  N.  Y.,  witn  an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day, 
will  begin  manufacture  on  the  let  day  of  July,  and  a  50-ton  mill  in  northern  New 
York  will  begin  in  September. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity  for  production  of  news-print  paper  will 
have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  tne  period  prior  to  the  consolidation, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  news-print  output  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  was  less  than  1,200  tons  per  day,  though 
the  24  mills  that  were  mer^^  during  January,  1898,  and  the  6  mills  subsequently 
acquired  had  a  rated  capacity  of  1,576  tons  per  day  and  were  bought  on  that  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  competition  with  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  have  been  oarely  infringed,  pro- 
vided that  timber  or  the  mecnanically  cround  wood  can  be  obtained  from  Canada. 
In  addition  to  60,000-horse-power  development  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  both  sides  of 
the  St.  Marys  River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  additional  development  of  100,000 
horse-power.  The  enterprise  at  Massena,  N.  Y . ,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Ki  ver,  will  make 
an  adaitional  40,000  horse-power  available.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  one  speaker  said  there  was  a  [X>s8ible  development  of  5,000,000 
horse-power  by  water  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  development  made  up  to 
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1890,  excluding  the  Canadian  half  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  was  H  million  horse-power, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  successful  paper  mill  requires 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  ample  spruce  timber,  cneap  routes  to  mar- 
ket, improved  machinery,  wholewtle  production  and  concentrated  supervision.  The 
American  side  of  Sautt  Ste.  Marie  could  fulfill  all  of  those  conditions  if  Canadian  tim- 
lx»r  were  available,  and  could  develop  more  water  power  than  all  of  the  30  properties 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  combined,  and  such  a  venture  woula  never  be 
subject  to  drought,  as  are  the  International  Company's  mills,  because  it  is  supplie<l  by 
Lake  Superior.  Under  present  conditions  ana  according  to  Mr.  Russelrs  clever 
phrasing,  the  International  Paper  Company  must  hold  the  umbrella  over  all  of  the 
outside  mills,  whether  they  are  new  or  old.  It  must  cover  all  of  their  paper 
machines  at  goo<l  prices  before  it  can  raise,  or  even  maintain,  prices.  It  has,  there- 
fore, put  a  large  premium  upon  competition  with  itself. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by  4  incidents:  First,  the 
Spanish-American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  news-print  paper; 
second,  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  output  of  wood  pulp  to 
Great  Britain;  third,  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and  1900;  lourth,  the  aooption 
by  the  International  Pa|>er  Company  of  the  policy  of  attempting  to  check  competi- 
tion, and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood  upon  itself  and  upon  all  other  mills. 

CANADIAN   REPRISALS. 

This  exclusive  policy]  of  the  International  Paper  Companv  led  it  to  oppose  the  efforts 
for  Canadian  reciprocity  which  were  under  way  througn  the  ofiSces  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission.  The  opposition  thus  developed  provoked  Canadian  reprisals. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibite<l  the  exp3rt  of  any  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  Quebec  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  cord  upon  all  logs  cut  for 
American  use.  The  burden  of  these  reprisals,  the  advance  in  wood  prices,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  paper  fell  upon  the  consumer,  who  in  most  cases  has  been  unable 
to  shift  his  load  upon  the  public.  Canada  has  spruce  forests  that  are  said  to  extend 
from  the  most  easterlv  point  of  Labrador  to  the  x  ukon  on  the  west,  and  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  on  the  south  to  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north.  It  sought  to  encourage 
the  cutting  of  that  timber,  and  the  manufacture  of  mechanically  ground  wood,  or 
wood  pulp,  within  its  borders.  It  resented  the  attitude  of  the  American  news-print 
paper  manufacturt^rs,  and  retaliated  upon  American  users  of  its  logs  who  had  pre- 
viously obtained  their  supplies  without  any  export  duty.  The  effect  of  this  action 
upon  American  forests  can  not  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  menace  to  our  natural 
interests  by  the  denudation  of  American  forests  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  submit- 
ted to  the  Joint  Hi^h  Commission  on  January  23, 1899,  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  showed  that  the  stripping  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills 
and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampsnire,  Vermont,  and'  New  York, 
was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum.  The  State  of  New 
York,  to  protect  the  flow  of  its  rivers,  and  l)ecause  oi  its  appreciation  of  the  relation 
of  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply,  prohibited  the  cutting  ot  timber  of  any  kind  in  a 
territory  comprising  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
reported  that,  "The  original  forests  can  not  long  sufiice  to  supply  tne  increasing 
demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them."  Three  commissions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting,  if  continued,  will  entail 
baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the  health  and  pro|)erty  of 
all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the  State,  and  rendering  inter- 
mittent the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
ture. Every  public  interest  requires  the  conservation  of  our  forests  resources,  and 
the  adoption  of  that  provident  policy  which  shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view  and 
not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  great  national  treasures. 

My  suggestion  is  that  an  effort  be  made  to  promote  trade  relations  with  Canada 
for  free  pulp  and  free  paper,  or  at  least  free  pulp,  thereby  protecting  our  forests  and 
utilizing  Canada's  great  stores  of  timber.  We  should  adopt  the  plan  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  advocated  of  remitting  "those  taxes  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  most  burdensome  to  the  industries  of  the  people."  The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is 
not  maintained  for  revenue,  because  the  entire  duty  paid  in  1900  was  small,  and 
because  one-half  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company  comes 
from  Canada,  and  because  spruce  consumption  exceeds  the  accessible  supply. 
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C0NSIDBRATI0N8  RBGABDING   LABOR. 

The  entire  labor  roll  of  all  the  news-print  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country  will 
average  $7  per  ton,  or  $4,200,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  exceeded  by  the  com- 
bined pay  rolls  of  four  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  consideration 
is  to  be  given  to  the  labor  employed  m  the  paper  mills,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  two  points:  First,  the  statement  of  President  Chisholm  that  America  can 
successfully  compete  for  the  markets  of  tlie  world,  and  therefore  the  labor  in  that 
industry  needs  no  protection;  second,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  newspapers 
affected  by  this  tanff  numbers  forty  times  the  force  employed  in  the  paper  mills, 
and  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration  and  protection  against  a  movement  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  tariff  legislation  to  oppress  and  tax  a  purely  American  industr3r', 
and  to  promote  a  so-called  community  of  mterest.  Any  tax  upon  news-print  paper  is 
a  tax  upon  knowledge  and  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

BRIEFS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  JOINT 

HIGH  COMMISSION.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  referred  to  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  for  the 
adjustment  of  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  what  way  were 
you  yourself  connected  with  the  preparation  of  these  briefs? — A.  I  prepared  them. 

Q.  You  were  the  chairman  of  tne  special  committee? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  submit  these  as  part  of  your  evidence  also? — A.  That  is 
right. 

Copy  of  brief  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  held  in  New  York  on  December  13,  1898,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved  J  Tnat  the  brief  on  the  subject  of  admitting  print  paper  and  pulp  free  from 
Canada  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  British  Joint  High  Commission  now 
in  session  at  Washington  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Ajssociation. 

Attest. 

William  C.  Bryant,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioners:  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, chairman;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Nelson  Dingley,  John  W.  Foster,  John  A. 
Kasson,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  secretary. 

Address,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEXT  OF  BRIKP. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  representing  157 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the  bulk  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  print  paper,  respectfully  request  the  American  members  of  the  Joint 
Hi^h  Commission  to  advocate  the  inclusion  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  in  the 
adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Canada,  and  in  support  of  this  request  submit  the 
following  reasons  therefor: 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  books 
and  newspapers,  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  $6  per  ton.  The  tariff  rate  on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  is  one- 
twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $1.67  per  ton. 

During  the  year  enaing  June  30, 1898,  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
exported  53, 7i8  tons  of  printing  paper  (news  and  book),  valued  at  $2,702,351,  an 
average  of  1,000  tons  per  week.  No  paper  for  news  printing  is  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

The  total  importations  of  pulp  wood  in  12  months  ended  June  30,  1898  (according 
to  the  Paper  Mill  of  August  11,  1898),  were  29,846  tons,  valued  at  $601,642,  against 
41,707  tons  in  1897,  valued  at  $800,886. 

The  entire  revenue  received  from  the  importation  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  last  year  was  $41,842,  and  as  no  news  paper  was  imported  therefore  no  serious 
auction  of  national  economy  or  threatening  deficits  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to 
free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  the  rate  for  wood  pulp  is  excessive.  The 
American  paper  manufacturers  need  no  protection,  because  they  can  manufacture 
paper  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  American  mano- 


1  See  briefs  submitted  by  Senator  Miller,  pp.  440-446. 
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facturers  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $1.60  per  ton  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to 
their  cuFtomerR.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  is  their  great 
f^uaranty  of  security  a^nst  Canada  or  any  foreign  country.  The^  are  also  pro- 
tected by  reason  of  their  ability  to  obtain  cheaper  and  more  convenient  supplies  of 
coal  and  chemicals,  which  as  yet  are  not  obtainable  in  the  Canadian  forests.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  now  supplying  the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets,  and  are 
underselling  the  British,  Swedisn,  ana  German  manufacturers  in  the  British  market. 
In  January,  1898,  all  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  International  Paper  Company, 
a  combination  that  absorbed  24  mills,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
American  output.  This  corporation,  or  trust,  was  capitalized  upon  a  basis  of  $55,000,000, 
divided  as  follows: 

Bonds $10,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25,000,000 

Common  stock 20,000,000 

The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 


Tons. 


186 
70 

100 
20 

120 
26 
40 

160 

276 

20 
150 
60 
25 
50 
11 
50 
100 
90 
26 


Corporation. 


Total. 


Qlen Manuiacturin«r Ck) '  94,844,000 

WlnnipiiKogee ;  2,135,100 

Pall  Mountain 1  4,106,607 

Roflsell  Paper 684,000 

Niagara  Falls 3,069,800 

Webster  Paper 692.800 

Haverhill 22H,000 

Hudson  River '  3,198,280 

(PlattBbuTK \ 

Glens  Falb \  7,986,685 

St.  Maurice  Lumber ) 

UmbegOjBr 666,800 

OUsFalfe 4,976,680 

Falmouth 

Herkimer 602,800 

LakeQeorge '  1,231,200 

Turners  Falls 228,000 

Montague 1,048.800 

Rumford  Falls  (plus  woodland) 2,280,000 

Piercefield 506,000 

Ontario 412,000 


The  pretext  given  for  the  on^anization  of  the  trust  was  the  inability  of  mills  to 
make  paper  at  prevailing  prices — that  bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face. 

This  combination  was  really  formed  to  protect  the  proprietors  whose  mills  were  in 
poor  localities  or  on  streams  that  were  running  dry.  Every  mill  owner  who  entered 
that  trust  invited  a  withdrawal  of  Government  favor.  Excessive  and  improper 
prices  were  paid  for  many  mills  that  were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and 
that  were  tnbutary  to  denuded  timber  tracts;  for  mills  that  at  periods  of  the  year 
have  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  are  under  water;  for  mills  that  are  inferior 
and  worthless  in  machinery,  equipment,  and  construction;  for  mills  that  must  pay 
excessive  rental  for  water  power;  for  mills  that  do  not  own  or  control  wood  lands; 
for  mills  that  have  neither  pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners  Falls,  and 
Montague)  obtain  their  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $196,000  per  annum.  Two 
others  are  run  by  steam,  which  makes  competition  impossible,  and  5  others  have 
insufficient  power.  Four  owned  no  wood  lands,  and  10  of  the  mills  had  no  sulphite 
auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  in  the  plants  of  these  mills, 
but  onlv  48  of  the  98  machines  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desirable  pattern. 
Fifty  of  the  98  paper  machines  in  the  mills  were  almost  worthless,  and  1  machine, 
computed  in  the  appraisement  at  high  value,  was  actually  tended  by  ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  Not  one  of  the  mills'  in  all  the  combination 
possessed  all  of  the  6  essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  manufacture; 
namely,  cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  rates  to  market,  modem 
machinery,  wholesale  production,  ana  concentration  at  one  place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  included  m  this  combination  (Rumford  Falls)  made  profits  of  $488,000 
in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the  trust  on  a  bai<ia  that  yielded 
$4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that  in  44  months  the  total  return  on 
an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.     Yet  that  mill  was  in  such  poor  shape 
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when  acq[uire<l  by  the  trust  that  an  enormous  outlay  was  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
condition. 

Another  mill  averaged  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of  its  stock. 

One  plant,  which  could  not  make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was 
unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of  |22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  whereas 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  authorities  agree  that  the  plants  equipped  with  modem 
machinery,  capable  of  producing  paper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfac- 
tory conditions,  can  be  installed  at  less  than  $10,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. 

Another  mill,  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  10  ^ears,  was  turned  in  at  $22,000 
per  ton  of  daily  output,  yet  it  was  a  book  milf,  and  did  not  turn  out  1  pound  of  news 
paper. 

For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897 — ^a  mill  which  has  no  water  power, 
no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  2  miles — an  appraisement  of 
$570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  merger  into  the  trust. 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of  which  might 
better  be  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five  years  ago  the 
stock  capital  of  that  conc^em  had  been  $300,000. 

Another  company  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a  basis  of  $3,500, 0(K)  had 
been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  security  which  you  are  now  asked 
to  protect. 

The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  its  common  stock 
represenUKi  only  good  will,  yet  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  was  declared  in  November,  payable  becember  31,  1898.  This  common  st<:H*k 
is  now  selling  on  Wall  street  at  60.  A  circular  issued  by  Hatch  &  Foote  on  July  15, 
1898,  and  ba»ed  upon  information  **  furnished  by  oflBcers"  of  the  International  l^ai^'r 
Company,  showea  that  it  was  making  a  profit  of  $10  per  t^n  on  its  output.  The 
same  authority  states  that  the  trust  handles  143,500  horse-power;  that  it  owns  460,000 
acres  of  spruce  land  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Michigan, 
and  holds  government  licenses  for  1,132,000  acres  in  Canada. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  annual  rentals  of  $196,000  per  year  for  water  power 
and  by  other  fixed  charges  paid  by  the  trust  would  increase  the  total  capitalization 
represented  by  that  conioination  to  $65,000,000.  The  entire  output  of  this  corj-iora- 
tion,  representing  1,420  tons  per  day  for  theoretical  capacity,  could  be  reproduced  by 
a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  American  consumers  of  newspapers  are 
forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and  wholly  fictitious  valuation  of  at  least 
$40,000,0(K). 

This  combination  of  24  mills,  while  embracing  many  inferior  and  worthless  mills, 
also  included  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where  cheap  ana 
ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to  market  can  be 
obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it  raised  the  price  of  paper  wherever 
possible.  In  three  cases  it  raised  the  price  $10  per  ton,  and  has  averaged  an  increase 
of  $5  per  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons,  equaling  an  increased  tax  of  $2,130,000 
per  annum  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  now  pay  a  total  exceeding 
$20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada  for  free  paper  and  free  pulp  is  advisable  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  present  supply  of  free  logs  from  Canaaa.  The  threat- 
ened retaliatory  export  duty  upon  logs  to  be  imposed  by  Canada  would  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  newspaper  consumer.  The  present  consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  including  manila,  book,  and  writing,  is 
stated,  upon  authority  of  the  Paper  Maker,  a  paper  trade  journal,  at  2,000,000  cords 
per  annum,  which  consumption  requires  the  entire  stripping  of  pulp  timber  on  625 
square  miles  per  annum. 

Our  spruce  wood  supply  is  limited.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  commission  should 
take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  and  immediately  secure  a  suflScient  supply 
of  spruce  fre«i  from  tariff  complications. 

Tne  trust,  in  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  stifling  competition  and  controlling  prices, 
has  increased  its  timl)er  holding  since  this  Hatch  &  Foote  statement  of  Julv  15 
was  issued,  and  that  ownership  is  more  than  suflicient  to  give  it  a  wood  supply  for  a 
long  period  of  years  on  present  production.  There  are  no  considerable  water  powers 
beyond  the  control  of  the  trust  which  can  be  utilized  to  operate  large  plants  in  com- 
petition with  the  trust,  so  that  all  that  might  be  done  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  development  of  new  enterprises,  or  the  conversion  of 
manila  mills  to  news,  or  the  extension  of  pulp  or  sulphite  mills  to  news  produc- 
tion, would  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  auty  ou 
paper  and  the  opening  of  Canada  to  our  relief. 
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The  enlightened  policy  of  New  York  and  other  States  in  protecting  forests  should 
be  enconraged  by  putting  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  on  the  free  list  If  consideration 
be  nven  by  the  commissioners  to  the  inflated  securities  issued  upon  the  trust  paper 
mills,  then  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  capital  investe<l  in  newspapers, 
which  represents  at  least  twenty  times  the  capital  actually  invested  in  the  paper 
mills.  It  the  commissioners  feei  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  paper  mills  ought 
to  be  protected,  then  we  submit  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  newsi)aperB  affected 
bv  this  tariff,  numbering  forty  times  the  force  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  should 
also  be  considered. 

Every  increase  of  a  quarter  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  newspaper  adds 
$34,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  trust  securities.  While  the  enlistment  ox  capital  in 
American  enterprises  may  exercise  a  slightly  deterrent  influence  on  the  paper  trust, 
the  effect  can  not  be  material^  because  tne  trust  owns  the  largest  and  l)est  powers  in 
localities  where  spruce  wood  is  cheap  and  from  which  transportation  is  prompt  and 
cheap.  A  successful  and  enei^tic  competition  can  not  be  maintained  withm  the 
United  States.  The  outside  mills  that  do  or  can  make  paper  are  not  equipped  for 
the  economical  manufacture  of  news  paper.  We  mu£t  look  to  Canada  and  tne  for- 
eign countries  where  ground  wood  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  ton  and 
where  news  paper  can  be  produced  for  1  cent  per  pound.  Free  paper  is,  therefore, 
the  only  strong  and  permanent  assurance  of  protection  from  this  combination. 

The  commissioners  should  consider  whether  they  are  justified  in  furnishing  pro- 
tection to  a  combination  organissed  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  intended  to  extort 
excessive  prices  from  a  representative  industry. 

The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
free  paper  or  free  pulp.  The  tariff  duties  on  these  articles  have  been  availed  of  by  a 
monopoly  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  issue  is  not  one  of  revenue.  The 
duties  are  not  needed  to  protect  any  paper  or  pulp  mill,  in  competition  with  foreign 
rivals. 

The  duty  on  paper  stops  cheap  books  and  cheap  newspapers.  It  taxes  intelligence, 
because  the  newspapers  are  the  people's  school  and  their  librar}r.  All  taxes  upon 
paper  are  taxes  upon  reading,  upon  knowledge,  upon  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. Under  any  government  such  a  tax  would  \>e  oppressive  and  proscriptive.  In 
a^vemment  based,  as  ours  is,  upon  the  intelligence  ana  resultant  virtue  of  tne  people, 
it  is  anomalous  and  monstrous.  To  make  newspapers  artificially  dear  is  wantonly  to 
restrict  the  number  of  readers  and  so  increase  tne  sum  of  ignorance.  When  this  is 
done  or  proposed  simply  to  add  to  the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  the  injury  to  public 
interests  become  a  matter  demanding  the  intervention  of  tne  Government 


Copy  of  secoTid  brief  stibmitled, 

[Will  editors  kindly  notice,  and  obli^  John  Norris,  chairman  special  committee  on  paper,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.] 

NEWSPAPBBS  UBGB  THE  PRESERVATION  OP  OUR  FORESTS — BRIEF  SUBMITTED  TO  JOINT 
HIGH  COMMISSION  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  OF  QUESTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNTTED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

January  25,  1899. 

The  American  Newspaner  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its  brief 
on  free  paper  and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Amencan  members  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  policy  which  shall  protect 
and  preserve  our  forests.  The  best  authority  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject 
says  that  the  denuclation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills  and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700 
square  miles  per  annum.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  calculates  that  forest  fires  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of 
$20,000,000. 

The  latest  records  of  the  Geographical  Survey  show  that  the  low-water  level  of  our 
im]X)rtant  lakes  and  rivers  has  been  declining  steadily  for  the  last  10  years,  reaching 
their  lowest  point  in  the  year  1896,  and  that  the  decline  of  the  water  level  on  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  is  especially  noticeable.  Many  lakes  in  the  Northwest  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  considering  the  timber  problem  of  the  country,  spruce  wood  constitutes  a  most 
important  factor.  There  is  no  available  spruce  in  the  United  States  west  of  New  York 
except  a  limited  amount  in  West  N'irginia,  a  patch  of  50,000  acres  in  Michigan  owned 
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by  Niagara  paper  mills,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  preserving  the  spruce  forests  as  applying  mainly  to  New  England 
and  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  townships 
accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  valuable  timber;  some  have 
been  cut  over  the  second  or  third  time,  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  that  have  not 
been  cut  over  once  for  pine  and  spruce. 

In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  State  Forestry  Commission 
has  said  that  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the  State  would  be  exhausted  in  12  years; 
others  have  fixed  8  years.  Lumbermen  in  that  State  cut  everything  down  to  6  inches 
at  the  stump,  so  that  there  is  no  reproduction  by  growth. 

Vermont  nas  already  reached  a  point  where  it  can  barely  supplv  its  home  demand. 
The  State  of  New  York  by  constitutional  amendment  has  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
thnber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  covering  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
In  the  year  1894  the  State  of  New  York  took  a  determined  stand  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  forests  by  setting  aside  the  Adirondack  Park,  which  contains  2,807,760  out 
of  3,588,803  acres  of  available  spruce  area  in  the  State.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
has  been  made  recently  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  forests,  and  the  peoijle  of 
the  State  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  stripping  of  forests,  and  the  almost  inev- 
itable forest  fires  which  attend  that  stripping,  have  involved  immense  public  concerns, 
producing  disastrous  floods,  affecting  the  now  of  the  rivers,  destroying  a^culture 
and  manufacture.  But  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  timber  situation  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  forest  cover  to  the  water  suppfy. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  now  chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  wrote  in  1898  as  follows:  **The  harvest  of  the  timber  crop  is  com- 
monly accompanied,  under  the  usual  methods  of  lumbering,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
forest  when  merchantable  trees  predominate,  and  in  any  case  by  severe  and  ne^lesB 
injury.  Fire  follows  the  lumbermen  until  in  many  places  it  is  thought  to  be  inev- 
itable. The  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  for 
spruce  which  are  made  upon  them."  Commenting  upon  the  methods  of  lumbering 
in  New  York,  he  wrote:  "The  spruce  is  removed  ana  no  provision  of  any  kind  is 
made  for  its  reproduction.  Cutting  for  pulp  does  more  harm  than  cutting  for 
lumber,  because  it  takes  a  vastly  greater  number  of  trees  " — that  is,  trees  of  a  smaller 
size. 

The  effect  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  upon  the  water  supply  of  communities 
may  be  instanced  notably  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  now  look- 
ing for  a  new  source  of  supply  because  of  the  stripping  of  the  timber  in  the  head 
waters  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  which  has  furnished  that  city's  supply. 

The  Pennsylvania  TjCgislature  of  1897  provided  for  the  purchase  oi  3  forest  reserves 
of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  each,  and  tne  Wisconsin  Assembly  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  formulate  and  recommend  forest  legislation.  Minnesota  has  probably  the 
best  forest-fire  law  of  any  State,  with  a  fire  warden  as  executive  officer.  In  New 
Jersey  and  North  Carolina  the  geological  survey  is  specially  charged  with  forest 
interests. 

Forestry  associations  have  been  organized  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North 
Dakota^  Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina,  and  forestry  commi8i»ions  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Colorado,  California,  and  Wisconsin 
to  devise  means  for  stopping  forest  fires  and  to  stop  the  vandal  methods  of  lumber- 
men. The  waste  and  loss  nave  been  so  great,  and  the  danger  to  the  public  has 
become  so  menacing  that  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  created  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  cultivate  the  general  application  of  forestry  principles  to  tne  harvest- 
ing of  timber  crops,  and  to  point  out  the  injuries  that  attend  rapid  deforestation. 
Two  forestry  schools  have  been  established  for  the  same  purpose— one  at  the  Cornell 
University  and  one  at  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

There  are  now  30  forest  reservations  created  by  Presidential  proclamation,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  62,000  square  miles,  and  extending  over  large  portions  of  13  States  and 
Territories  where  Government  lands  are  located.  So  important  has  the  question  of 
forest  cover  become  that  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,-  convened  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  on  September  30,  1897,  unanimously  advocated  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of 
all  Government  lands  which  are  of  more  value  for  their  timber  than  for  agriculture 
or  for  minerals.  It  advocated  this  policy  to  protect  the  flow  of  rivers  and  to  produce 
timber  to  supply  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  mininjj  and  the  demands  of  commerce. 
On  December  S]  1897,  the  American  Forestry  Association  joined  in  that  recommen- 
dation. 

Conditions  have  radically  changed  since  the  early  settlers  cleared  away  the  virgin 
forest.  Millions  of  population  must  now  be  considered,  and  climate,  health,  water  sup- 
ply, and  kindred  matters  present  new  problems  for  governmental  action.    The  courts 
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of  California  stopped  hydraulic  mininff  of  gold  in  1882  when  the  washings  of  the  gold 
hills  filled  the  Sacramento  and  other  nveny  and  threatened  agricultare.  How  much 
more  serious  is  the  effect  of  rapid  deforestation  upon  all  private  and  public  interests 

Three  commissions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of 
lumberins,  if  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results, 
injuring  health,  property,  and  occupations  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial 
development  of  tne  State,  and  rendering  intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which 
are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

The  interests  of  the  public  generallv  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  class — 
lumbermen — ^reauire  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources.  In  view  of  these  seri- 
ous aspects  of  tne  situation  we  are  confident  that  an  enlightened  self-interest  will 
impel  the  treaty  makers  in  dealing  with  Oanada  to  follow  that  provident  policy  which 
shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view,  and  which  shall  not  put  a  premium  upon  the 
destruction  of  great  nationid  treasures. 

The  present  wasteful  method  will  inflict  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  an  injury  which  will  be  felt  in  every  part,  and  which  in  the  mountainous 
regions  threatens  to  become  disastrous  and  irremediable.  It  will  bring  upon  some 
sections  all  the  calamities  experienced  from  .the  same  causes  in  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said  it  will  sacrifice  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  course  of  time  make  our  valleys  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

PRICBB  OF  NEWS  PBIHT  PAPER  AS  OOMPABKD  WFTH  THOSE  OP  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  referred  at  the  beginning  of  four  testimony  to  the  pro- 

r»rtion  of  the  entire  paper  output  represented  oy  news  prmt  paper.  It  amounts,  as 
understood  you  to  say,  to  between  23  and  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  Does 
this  increase  in  prices  apply  to  the  other  kinds  of  paper  as  well  as  to  the  news  print 
papei^ — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  sufiiciently  mformed.  Those  prices  never 
mtereeted  me,  and  therefore  I  concentrated  my  attention  on  news  print  paper,  the 
one  kind  of  paper  which  I  was  buying. 

TERMS  AT  WHICH  INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS  WERE  TAKEN  INTO  THE  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  I  judge  from  what  you  said  that  before  the  oiganization  of  the  International 
Paper  Companv,  and  at  Uie  time  when  competition  among  the  different  paper  man- 
ufacturers was  Keen,  the  manufacturers  themselves  felt  they  were  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  tne  newspaper  publishers,  and  that  many  of  them  were  losing 
money.  Is  that  the  claim  they  themselves  have  made? — A.  Thev  did  so  state,  but 
the  figures  disclosed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  companies  did  not  beBir  out  any  such 
statement,  as  will  appear  by  the  figures  given  in  the  brief  prepared  in  December, 
1898— Rumford  Falls,  for  instance. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  capitalization  I  find,  part  in  this  brief  and  part  in  your 
statement,  matters  of  this  kind:  You  refer  to  the  Rumford  Falls  mills,  and  say  that 
they  made  profits  of  $488,000  in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  entered  the 
trust  on  a  basis  that  yielded  $4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment^  so  that  in 
44  months  the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,000.— A.  They 
obtained  securities  amounting  at  par  to $2, 280, 000,  which  added  to  the  profits  of  the  44 
months  made  $2,750,000  upon  the  ori^^inal  investment  of  $500,000,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
period  when  paper  manufacturere  claimed  they  were  losing  money. 

Q.  This  $2,280,000,  I  understand,  was  taken  in  securities?— A.  Yes;  the  other  four 
hundred  and  odd  thousands  represented  the  profits  during  that  period. 

Q.  But  the  pay  itself  was  token  in  securities,  of  course,  and  not  in  cash? — A. 
$2,280,000  in  securities,  some  of  which  have  never  touched  par  or  anywhere  near  it, 
and  some  of  which  have  dropped  as  low  as  $14  per  share. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question.  When  one  speaks  of  the  total  return 
on  an  investment  of  $500,000  being  $2,750,000,  the  statement  is  somewhat  misleading 
unless  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  this  was  received  in  securities  which  were 
far  below  par.  Do  ^ou  know  what  the  actual  return  was  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
value  of  these  securities,  sa]r  6  months  after  the  securities  were  turned  over? — A.  I 
never  watched  those  Quotations  accuratelv,  and  I  therefore  can  give  only  a  rambling 
statement;  but  accoraing  to  my  best  information,  the  preferr^  stock  rul^  at  that 
time  about  85  and  the  common  stock  about  55.  The  common  stock  has  since  fallen 
as  low  as  14  and  is  now  27. 

Q.  And  the  preferred,  do  you  recall  about  how  that  stands?— A.  According  to  the 
daily  newspapers  the  preferred  is  now  selling,  I  think,  around  79. 

Q.  These  secunties  were  turned  over  on  a  basis  according  to  which  1  share  of 
preferred  and  1  share  of  common  usually  went  togethei?— A.  I  never  obtained  any 
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other  details  than  thoee  which  appear  in  that  brief  giving  the  rated  capacity  of  each 
mill  and  the  amount  of  securities  and  division. 

Q.  Perhaps  vou  can  make  these  statements  a  little  more  definite  as  regards  the 
special  establishments  in  question.  You  say, '' Another  mill  avera^^ed  profits  of  from 
32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of 
its  stock.''    What  mill  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  Ontario. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  plant  which  could  not  make  newspaper  on  a  number  of 
its  machines,  but  which  the  trust  took  at  a  valuation  of  122,000  per  ton  of  daily  out- 
put?—A.  That  was  Mr.  Russell's  book  mill  at  Lawrence.  I  assume,  and  it  was 
generally  assumed,  that  it  w%9  a  sort  of  promoters'  fee.  and  it  was  very  cheap  even 
at  that  price,  because  Mr.  Russell  was  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  at  that  time 
who  could  possibly  have  brought  those  paper  manufacturers  together,  and  the  effort 
cost  him  his  life.     He  died  shortly  after. 

Q.  So  you  consider  that  this  to  a  considerable  extent  represented  the  promoters' 
pay? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  publicly  allege  that.  There  was  considerable  indul- 
gence and  consideration  given  to  Mr.  Russell  who  solidified  and  molded  the  various 
conflicting  interests. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  mill  turned  Jn  at  $22,000  per  ton  daily  output  that  had 
not  made  any  money  in  10  years? — A.  The  mill  at  Herkimer,  ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller's  mill. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output.  What,  in  your 
judgment,  would  be  a  fair  cash  basis  of  valuation  per  ton  of  dailv  output? — A.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  per  ton;  of  course,  not  attempting  to  buy  up  the  supply  of  wood 
lands  for  a  generation,  but  reasonable  provision  and  fair  reliance  upon  the  markets. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  $22,000  per  ton,  do  you  include  both  preferred  and  common 
stock?— A.  The  par  of  the  securities. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  another  mill  that  made  no  profit  at  all  in  1897,  which  had  no 
sulphite  attachment  and  which  had  to  cart  its  product  2  miles,  being  appraised  at 
$570,000?— A.  That  is  Warner  Miller's  mill.  U  you  will  let  me  have  the  copy  of 
that  brief  I  might  be  able  to  identify  those. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  identify  the  3  or  4  mentioned  on  the  page,  and  read  enough  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  the  order. — A.  (Reading:)  "Another  mill  averaged 
profits  of  from  32  per  cent  U>  48  per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities 
for  every  $1  of  its  stock."  That  was  the  Ontario.  "One  plant,  which  could  not 
make  news  P^er  on  a  number  of  its  machines,  was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a 
valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output;  whereas  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
authorities  agree  that  plants  ec^uipped  with  modem  machiner^^  capable  of  producing 
paper  under  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfactory  conditions,  can  be  installea 
at  less  than  $10,000  per  ton  of  daily  output."  The  mill  there  referred  to  was  Mr. 
Russell's  mill.  "Another  mill  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  10  years  was  turned 
in  at  $22,000  per  ton  of  dailj  output,  yet  it  was  a  book  mill  and  did  not  turn  out  1 

g>und  of  news  paper."  This  is  Mr.  Russell's  Lawrence  mill.  The  other  was  Mr. 
ussell's  Bellows  Falls  mill.  "For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897— a 
mill  which  has  no  water  power,  no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  2 
miles — ^an  appraisement  of  $570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  merger  into  the  trust 
That  was  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller's  mill.  Since  the  consolidation  the  paper  com- 
pany has  built  a  railroad  and  improved  that  mill,  which  is  now  making  butcher's 
manila  paper.  "An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of 
which  might  be  better  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five 
years  ago  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000."  That  was  the  Glens 
Falls  paper  mill,  and  that  $8,000,000  included  its  allied  concerns  at  Plattsburg  and 
its  interest  in  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  paid  for  the  various  properties  that  were 
included? — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  ^thered  that  they  were  acquirea  through  profits 
realized  in  the  operation  of  the  mill,  though  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point,  and  would 
not  care  to  be  quoted  as  saying  so. 

Q.  You  say  further,  "Another  company,  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a 
basis  of  $3,500,000,  had  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000."  Which  was 
that?— A.  That  was  the  Glen  Manufacturing  Companv,  at  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H. 

Q.  You  say  it  had  started  on  an  investment  of  $(50,000.  Was  other  outside  capital 
put  in  also  before  it  sold  out,  or  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  the  added  valuation 
came  from  profits?— A.  The  intention  was  to  imply  that  all  of  the  added  valuation 
came  from  profits. 

Q.  Is  your  information  complete  and  accurate  on  that  subject?— A.  It  came  from 
the  paper  manufacturers— not  the  identical  manufacturers  who  were  in  that  particu- 
lar company,  but  other  paper  manufacturers. 
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souRcaB  OF  wmooaB'  information. 

Q.  What  are  the  soorcee  of  your  information  for  all  of  these  statements  that  you 
have  made  with  reference  to  these  valuationii? — A.  Years  of  contact  and  inquiry  in 
order  that  I  might  intelligently  buy,  buying  at  one  time  as  much  as  $2,000,000  worth 
of  i^per  on  one  contract^  inquiries  into  methods  of  manufacture,  visiting  localities 
in  Caiiada  and  in  the  Umted  States,  obtaining  the  beet  available  information  from 
every  source,  correspondence  with  almost  every  large  water  power  and  every  large 
paper  manufacturing  interest  in  the  £aBt  and  in  some  of  the  west,  and  inquiry  lUso 
abroad. 

Q.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  valuations  that  were  put  upon  these  different  plants 
by  the  officials  of  the  combination  or  by  the  organizers  of  the  combination  when 
thev  allowed  them  these  securities. — A.  They  came  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
haa  participated  in  the  appraisement  and  apportionment  of  securities. 

TBRMS  OF  CKKDrr  OIVBN  IN  THE  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  BUSINESS. 

Q.  To  fo  back  to  the  question  of  the  increasing  price  and  of  the  situation  before 
the  combination  was  made,  you  said  that  long-time  credits  in  many  cases  had  been 

g'ven  to  the  newspapers,  and  you  implied  tmtt  in  certain  instances  the  credits  had 
)en  given  unwisely,  so  that  there  was  difficulty  in  collecting  them.  Would  you 
consider  that  the  interests  of  the  public  were  served  by  cann^ing  on  business  under 
such  conditions,  practically  forcing  very  extensive  and  long-time  credite(7 — A.  Those 
conditions  work  out  their  own  results.  The  newspapers  collapeed  and  the  paper 
manufacturers  acquired  ownership  of  the  newspapers.  The  credits  given  prior  to 
consolidation,  to*  the  best  of  my  information,  were  not  extensive  nor  for  sudi  long 

Seriods  as  are  given  in  ordinary  mercantile  pursuits,  and  there  was  an  average  of  30 
ays  for  pavment. 

Q.  Has  tnere  been  any  material  change  in  the  matter  of  credits  since  the  consoli- 
dation?— A.  I  have  no  accurate  personal  information,  because  all  of  the  payments 
with  which  I  have  had  to  do  have  been  on  a  30-day  basis. 

INCIDENCE  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  When  the  price  of  news  print  paper  rises,  who  is  it  that  bears  the  burden  ulti- 
mately?— A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  At  the  most  it  would 
be  a  speculation  or  guess.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper  might  by  raising  its  adver- 
tising rates  induce  tne  public  to  share  part  of  that  burden;  but  if  the  advertisers 
woukL  pay  the  additional  rates  they  would  pay  them  whether  the  price  of  paper  was 
low  or  nigh.  In  some  cases  the  newspaper,  by  reason  of  competition,  is  unable  to 
rtising  rate,  it  can  not  raise  its  retail  price  for  the  sale  of  tne  paper,  and 


raisettsadve 

therefore  in  all  such  cases  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the 

newspaper  proprietor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  since  the  price  of  paper  increased  there  has  been  any- 
thing like  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  publishers  to  increase  the 
price  of  advertising  in  order  to  recoup? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  Tnoee  conditions  are  so  differ- 
ent in  localities,  and  even  in  the  same  locality  with  the  various  papers,  that  no  con- 
siderable effort  in  that  direction  is  possible. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  of  the  lowering 
of  the  price  previous  to  the  time  this  combination  was  formed.  Did  you  mean  to 
state  that  you  thought  this  lowering  of  price  and  increase  in  circulation  was  really 
caused  by  the  low  price  of  paper? — A.  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly.  A  newspaper 
which  had  been  furnishing  a  12-page  paper  for  2  cents  and  paying  2}  cents  a  pound 
for  the  paper  could  increase  the  size  of  the  paper  and  reduce  the  price  to  1  cent  and 
then  in  many  cases  make  as  much  profit  from  its  circulation  and  sales  as  it  would  on 
the  high  retail  price  of  the  newspaper  and  the  high  cost  of  the  news  print  paper  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer.  While  the  margin  of  profit  would  be  smaller  on  the 
1-cent  basis,  there  would  still  be  some  profit  on  the  circulation,  and  there  would  be  a 
material  increase  in  the  advertising  revenues  by  reason  of  the  greater  publicity  that 
was  sold  to  the  advertiser  and  the  greater  results  from  advertising. 

Q.  One  frequently  hears  the  statement  made  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
depends  primarily  on  the  skill  of  the  editor  rather  than  on  the  j>rice.  That  is  wny  I 
asked  this  question.  Could  you,  perhaps,  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
matter  of  price  as  compared  with  the  skill  oi  the  editing  room  materially  affects  the 
circulation? — A.  With  the  larger  proportion  of  newspapers,  the  price  of  the  paper  is 
the  most  considerable  factor,  whicn  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  tnat  newspapers  with 
precisely  the  same  management,  the  same  treatment  of  news,  and  identically  the 
same  news  service  when  reduced  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  have  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  circulations. 
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RELATION  BXISTING  BETWEBN  THE  CAPITAUZATION  OF  A  OOBPOBATION   AND  THE    PRICK 

OP  rre  PRODUCT. 

Q.  In  8[)eaking  of  the  combination  and  of  its  capitalization,  you  said  that  this  hiffh 
capitalization  was  a  burden  that  had  to  be  borne  by  the  newspaper  publisher.  The 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  matter  of  capitalization  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prices  of  the  product.  If  the  capitalization  is  nigher  the  dividends,  it  is  said,  are 
simply  smaller,  and  the  price  of  the  product  is  dependent  on  other  conditions.  What 
would  you  say  about  a  general  statement  of  that  Kind?  How  far  do  you  think  prices 
are  affected  by  capitalization? — A.  I  should  hardly  like  to  enter  into  the  domain  of 
that  discussion.    It  is  too  wide. 

Q.  You  opened  it  by  vour  general  statement  that  the  publishers  carried  the  burden 
of  the  capitalization. — ^A.  So  they  do.  Though  I  will  say  that  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition, a  serioos  competition,  a  possible  competition,  rather  than  capitalization,  is  the 
important  factor.  The  acquirement  of  all  of  the  materials  in  the  manufiicture  is  the 
important  item.  The  reason  why  newspaper  proprietors  have  not  built  their  own 
mills  and  become  entirely  independent  of  tne  trust,  was  because  of  the  general  belief 
among  them  that  under  normal  conditions  (such  as  nave  not  prevailed  during  the  last 
3  years)  natural  laws  of  trade  would  work  out  such  readjustments  as  would  bring 
prices  to  a  fair  figure,  and  that  there  was  therefore  not  sufficient  incentive  for  them  to 
undertake  that  which  other  manufacturers  would  enter  upon  under  the  premium  of 
competition  offered  by  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Has  it  been  your  experience  as  a  busineas  man  that  a 
high  aegree  of  overcapitalization  leads  to  ambitions  on  the  part  of  the  different 
managers  to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stock  at  all  hazards,  without  considering, 
perhaps,  the  question  of  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  tJndoubtedly.  If 
they  were  fired  with  a  proper  ambition  and  obligation  to  the  stockholders  they 
would  raise  the  price  anyhow  if  they  could.  It  is  probably  an  incentive  on  their 
part  to  a  greater  effort  to  do  things  which  otherwise  possibly  {bey  would  not  attempt. 

reasons  why  newspaper  publishers  do  not  undertake  to  hanufacture  their 

own  news*  print  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  said  also  that  the  reason  why  newspaper  publishers 
did  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  themselves  was  tne  expec- 
tation that  prices  in  trade  would  soon  come  into  a  normal  condition.  Do  you  not 
think  the  inducement  is  always  for  the  investment  of  capital  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions? Are  there  not  greater  profits  in  view  now  to  those  who  go  into  paper  manu- 
facture than  there  have  oeen  at  any  other  time? — ^A.  Some  few  of  us  have  personal 
knowledge  of  certain  publishers  wno  were  influenced  by  those  considerations  and 
who  did  not  realize  their  anticipations;  who  bought  paper  mills  at  a  period  when 
prices  were  abnormally  high  and  who,  when  prices  shrunk  from  various  causes,  were 
restricted  by  reason  of  their  investment  to  the  purchase  of  their  supply  from  their 
own  mill;  whereas  the  newspaper  proprietor  who  had  not  invested  m  a  paper  mill 
was  free  to  go  wherever  the  best  offer  could  be  obtained. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  failure  in  the  ownership  of  paper  mills  by  publishers 
that  you  know  of? — A.  Lack  of  success;  one  of  them  a  most  colossal  failure. 

EXTENT   TO    WHICH    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY    P08SE88BB    A    MONOPOLY    OP 
THE  RESOURCES  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  Should  we  judge  from  the  paper  you  read  that  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  taken  up  by  the  International  Paper  Company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  the  water  power  is  taken  up  by  the  International? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  abnormal  rate  now  for  news  print  paper  in  the  market?— A. 
There  is.  In  order  that  my  answers  may  not  carry  a  wrong  implication  I  should 
state  that  a  successful  i>aper  mill  requires  3  elements  present  at  one  place,  namely* 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  the  presence  of  spruce  timber,  and  cheap  transportatior 
facilities.  There  is,  furthermore,  an  economy  in  wholesale  production,  so  that  mills 
producing  100  tons  or  more  of  piiper  per  day  are  the  mills  which  can  fairly  meet 
competition  when  it  reaches  its  acute  stage.  There  are  not  at  present  many  avail- 
able water  powers  which  are  near  the  spruce  supplies  and  wnich  can  be  utilized 
under  the  conditions  I  have  named.  There  are  some,  however,  although  theconsoli- 
dators  of  the  International  Paper  Company  said  within  2  months  after  the  consoli- 
dation there  were  none.  I  visited  a  water  power  at  Millinocket,  which  was  subse- 
quently developed  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  and  from  which  ulti- 
mately with  its  interest  at  Madison,  there  will  be  a  total  output  of  500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  NoW;  independent  of  the  Great  Northern,  are  there  still  plenty  of  opportunities 
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for  the  investment  of  capital  in  paper  making?^A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  many  of  them.  For  instance,  at  Massena,  where  there  is  a  laiige  water  power, 
the  timber  mnst  oome  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  reprisals  would  embamas 
any  capitalist  who  contemplated  investments  at  that  point  The  same  is  trae  at 
8ault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  St.  Mary  River,  where  on  the  American  side  there  is  a  very 
slim  supply  of  timber,  thoueh  on  the  Canadian  side  there  are  vast  forests  of  it. 

In  1898  I  advertised  for  offerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  sites  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  larse  newspaper  supply;  but  while  I  received  a  great  many  propositions — 
received  in  ul  about  700  letters  relating  to  water  powers — there  were  comparatively 
few  that  were  at  all  available  under  the  conditions  just  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  much  of  the  raw  material  which  is  used 
in  the  production  of  paper  the  International  Company  controls?  I  do  not  say  owns, 
but  controls. — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  question  because  it  has  so  many  pos- 
sibilities. For  instance,  pulp  may  be  used  either  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
Kper  or  it  may  be  usea  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles.  The  International 
per  Company  controls  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  pulp.  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  percenta^. 

Q.  The  pomt  the  commiaaion  would  like  to  get  at  is  this,  how  far  you  could  char- 
acterize their  ownership  of  raw  material  which  enters  into  the  manuuu^ture  of  paper 
as  a  monopoly? — A.  Well,  I  have  attempted  to  give  that  by  showing  the  extent  of 
their  ownership  of  woodlands. 

Q.  You  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  there  is  at  present  no  open 
field  for  competition  with  the  International? — A.  Not  that.  I  think  there  are  great 
possibilities;  but  I  think  those  possibilities  would  be  very  materially  augmented  by 
free  pulp;  that  is.  by  the  admission  of  mechanically  ground  wood  from  Canada,  whicn 
would  save  our  forests,  and  thereby  promote  higner  aims  than  the  mere  question 
either  of  revenue  to  the  Government  or  protection  to  an  industry  that  does  not  need 
protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  spruce  timber  the  chief  wood? — A.  Yes.  It  makes 
a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  is  smoother  and  better  than  that  produced  from 
poplar.  There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite  pulp  is  made,  but  for  them 
more  chemicals  for  clearing  purposes  are  required  than  when  spruce  is  used. 

PATBNTB  AND  SBCRET  PBOCBBBES   IN  THB  MANUFACTTURB  OF  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  the  lai^e  amount  that  was  allowed  for  good  will 
in  this  capitalization.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  there  many  patented  pro- 
cesses or  patented  machines  used,  or  any  secret  processes  that  have  a  special  value  and 
that  are  ordinarily  counted  in  as  part  of  the  good  will  in  making  valuations? — 
A.  I  can  not  recall  any  that  were  acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation.  There  may  be  some.  One  was  subsequently  oought 
by  it — ^the  Russell  process  for  making  sulphite  pulp,  or  rather  lining  digesters. 

Q.  But  speaking  generally,  you  do  not  think  patented  machines  or  patented  pro- 
cesses count  for  very  much  in  the  manufacture? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  incon- 
siderable factors  in  tne  question  of  manufacture. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH    THB  CONSOLIDATION   REALIZED  SAVINGS  IN  CROSS  FREIGHTS. 

Q.  In  speakinff  of  the  savings  that  the  International  Paper  Company  proposed  to 
make,  you  stated  that  they  had  made  very  few.*  Let  us  take  some  of  those  by  them- 
selves. With  reference  to  the  saving  in  cross  freights:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
think  they  make  much  saving  there? — A.  I  have  no  information  excepting  that 
which  is  given  to  me  by  paper  manufacturers.  I  have  never  had  access  to  the  books 
of  any  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  and  I  rely  entirely  on  second-hand 
information;  but  the  paper  manufacturers  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  railroad 
freight  agents  took  very  good  care  that  whatever  readjustments  were  made  were  not 
unjprofitable  to  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposed  saving  failed  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  railways, 
and  not  to  a  lack  of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper 
Company? — ^A.  Please  do  not  understand  me  as  implying  that  the  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  would  at  any  time  pay  1  cent  more  for  railroad  trans- 
portation than  they  must  pay. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  might  put  the  matter  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  that  a  widely 
scattered  industry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  is,  has  the  opportunity  under 
normal  conditions  of  saving  a  good  deal  from  cross  freights — A.  I  should  say  that 
was  an  entirely  reasonable  proposition. 

Q.  In  this  specific  case  you  think  that  reasonable  expectation  was  thwarted  by  the 
railroads? — A.  I  think  it  had  a  most  tangible  basis  when  the  company  was  organized. 

1  See  pp.  410, 4U,  438. 
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RELATION  EXISTING  EKTWEBN  THE  CAPITAUZATION  09  A  OOBPOBATION  AND  THX    PBICB 

OF  rre  PRODUCT. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  combination  and  of  its  capitalization^  you  said  that  this  hiffh 
capitalization  was  a  burden  that  had  to  be  borne  hy  the  newspaper  publisher.  Tne 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  matter  of  capitalization  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prices  of  the  product.  If  the  capitalization  is  nigher  the  dividends^  it  is  said,  are 
simply  smaller,  and  the  price  of  the  product  is  dependent  on  other  conditions.  What 
would  you  say  about  a  general  statement  of  that  Kind?  How  far  do  you  think  prices 
are  affected  by  capitalization? — A.  I  should  hardly  like  to  enter  into  the  donudn  of 
that  discussion.    It  is  too  wide. 

Q.  You  opened  it  by  your  general  statement  that  the  publishers  carried  the  burden 
of  the  capitalization. — A.  So  they  do.  Though  I  will  say  that  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition, a  serious  competition,  a  powible  competition,  rather  than  capitalization,  is  the 
important  factor.  The  acquirement  of  all  of  the  materials  in  the  manufacture  is  the 
important  item.  The  reason  why  newspaper  proprietors  haye  not  built  their  own 
mills  and  become  entirely  independent  of  tne  trust,  was  because  of  the  general  belief 
among  them  that  under  normal  conditions  (such  as  naye  not  preyailed  during  the  last 
3  years)  natural  laws  of  trade  would  work  out  such  readjustments  as  would  bring 
pnces  to  a  fair  figure,  and  that  there  was  therefore  not  sufficient  incentive  for  them  to 
undertake  that  which  other  manufacturers  would  enter  upon  under  the  premium  of 
competition  offered  by  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.  )  Has  it  been  your  experience  as  a  business  man  that  a 
high  aegree  of  overcapitalization  leads  to  ambitions  on  the  part  of  the  different 
managers  to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stock  at  all  hazards,  without  considering, 
perhaps,  the  question  of  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  tJndoubtedly.  If 
they  were  fired  with  a  proper  ambition  and  obligation  to  the  stockholders  they 
would  raise  the  price  anyhow  if  the]^  could.  It  is  probably  an  incentive  on  their 
part  to  a  greater  effort  to  do  things  which  otherwise  possibly  tney  would  not  attempt 

REASONS   WHY    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS    DO    NOT    UNDERTAKE   TO    MANUFACTURE    THEIR 

OWN   NEWS*  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  also  that  the  reason  why  newspaper  publishers 
did  not  go  into  the  manufocture  of  news  print  paper  themselves  was  tne  expec- 
tation that  prices  in  trade  would  soon  come  into  a  normal  condition.  Do  yon  not 
think  the  inducement  is  always  for  the  investment  of  capital  under  abnormal  con- 
dition!^ Are  there  not  greater  profits  in  view  now  to  those  who  go  into  paper  manu- 
facture than  there  have  oeen  at  any  other  time? — A.  Some  few  of  us  have  personal 
knowledge  of  certain  publishers  who  were  infiuenced  by  those  considerations  and 
who  did  not  realize  their  anticiixations;  who  bought  paper  mills  at  a  period  when 
prices  were  abnormally  high  and  who,  when  prices  shrunk  from  various  causes,  were 
restricted  by  reason  of  their  investment  to  tne  purchase  of  their  supply  from  their 
own  mill;  whereas  the  newspaper  proprietor  who  had  not  invested  m  a  paper  mill 
was  free  to  go  wherever  the  best  offer  could  be  obtained. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  failure  in  the  ownership  of  paper  mills  by  publishers 
that  you  know  of? — A.  Lack  of  success;  one  of  them  a  most  colossal  failure. 

EXTENT    TO    WHICH    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY    P08SESBBB    A    MONOPOLY    OF 
THE  RESOURCES   USED   IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 

Q.  Should  we  judge  from  the  paper  you  read  that  all  the  spruce  timber  in  the 
United  States  is  taken  up  by  the  International  Paper  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  the  water  power  is  taken  up  by  the  International? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  abnormal  rate  now  for  news  print  paper  in  the  market? — A. 
There  is.  In  order  that  my  answers  may  not  carry  a  wrong  implication  I  should 
state  that  a  successful  paper  mill  requires  3  elements  present  at  one  place,  namely, 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  the  presence  of  spruce  timber,  and  cheap  transportatiop 
facilities.  There  is,  furthermore,  an  economy  in  wholesale  production,  so  that  mills 
producing  100  tons  or  more  of  ptaper  per  day  are  the  mills  which  can  feiirly  meet 
competition  when  it  reaches  its  acute  stage.  There  are  not  at  present  many  avail- 
able water  powers  which  are  near  the  spruce  supplies  and  wnich  can  be  utilized 
under  the  conditions  I  have  named.  There  are  some,  however,  although  theoonsoli- 
dators  of  the  International  Paper  Company  said  within  2  months  after  the  consoli- 
dation there  were  none.  I  visited  a  water  power  at  Millinocket.  which  was  subse- 
quently developed  by  the  (^reat  Northern  Paper  Company,  and  from  which  ulti- 
mately with  its  interest  at  Madison,  there  will  be  a  total  output  of  500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  Now,  independent  of  the  Great  Northern,  are  there  still  plenty  of  opportunitiee 
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for  the  in  vestment  of  capital  in  paper  making?^A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  many  of  them.  For  instance,  at  Mawena,  where  there  is  a  large  water  power, 
the  timber  must  come  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  reprisals  would  embarraas 
any  capitalist  who  contemplated  investments  at  that  point.  The  same  is  true  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie^  on  the  St.  Mary  River,  where  on  the  American  side  there  is  a  very 
slim  supply  of  timber,  though  on  the  Canadian  side  there  are  vast  forests  of  it. 

In  1898  I  advertised  for  offerings  of  water  powers  and  mill  sites  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  large  newspaper  supply;  but  while  I  received  a  great  many  propositions — 
received  in  ul  about  700  letters  relating  to  water  powers — ^there  were  comparatively 
few  that  were  at  all  available  under  the  conditions  just  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  how  much  of  the  raw  material  which  is  used 
in  the  production  of  paper  the  International  Company  controlei?  I  do  not  say  owns, 
but  controls. — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  question  because  it  has  so  many  pos- 
sibilities. For  instance,  pulp  may  be  used  either  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
Kper  or  it  may  be  usea  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles.  The  International 
kper  Company  controls  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  pulp.  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  percenta^. 

Q.  The  pomt  the  commission  would  like  to  get  at  is  this,  how  far  vou  could  char- 
acterize their  ownership  of  raw  material  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper 
as  a  monopol]|r? — A.  Well,  I  have  attempted  to  give  that  by  showing  the  extent  of 
their  ownership  of  woodlands. 

Q.  You  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  there  is  at  present  no  open 
field  for  competition  with  the  International? — A.  Not  that.  I  think  there  are  great 
possibilities;  but  I  think  those  possibilities  would  be  very  materially  augment^  bv 
iree  pulp;  that  is.  by  the  admission  of  mechanically  ground  wood  from  Canada,  whicn 
would  save  our  forests,  and  thereby  promote  higher  aims  than  the  mere  question 
either  of  revenue  to  the  Government  or  protection  to  an  industry  that  does  not  need 
protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  spruce  timber  the  chief  wood? — A.  Yes.  It  makes 
a  whiter  sheet,  and  the  surface  is  smoother  and  better  than  that  produced  from 
poplar.  There  are  other  woods  from  which  sulphite  pulp  is  made,  but  for  them 
more  chemicals  for  clearing  purposes  are  required  than  when  spruce  is  used. 

PATENTS  AND  SBCRBT  PROCBSSBS  IN  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  spoke  of  the  large  amount  that  was  allowed  for  good  will 
in  this  capitalization.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  there  many  patented  pro- 
cesses or  patented  machines  used,  or  any  secret  processes  that  have  a  special  value  and 
that  are  ordinarily  counted  in  as  part  of  the  good  will  in  making  valuations? — 
A.  I  can  not  recall  any  that  were  acquired  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  consolidation.  There  may  be  some.  One  was  subsequently  oought 
by  it — ^the  Russell  process  for  making  sulphite  pulp,  or  rather  lining  digesters. 

Q.  But  speaking  generally,  you  do  not  think  patented  machines  or  patented  pro- 
cesses count  for  very  much  in  the  manufacture? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  incon- 
siderable factors  in  the  question  of  manufacture. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH    THE  CONSOLIDATION  REALIZED  SAVINGS  IN  CROSS  FREIGHTS. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  savings  that  the  International  Paper  Company  proposed  to 
make,  you  stated  that  they  had  made  very  few.*  Let  us  take  some  of  those  by  them- 
selves. With  reference  to  the  saving  in  cross  freights:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
think  they  make  much  saving  there? — A.  I  have  no  information  excepting  that 
which  is  given  to  me  by  paper  manufacturers.  I  have  never  had  access  to  the  books 
of  any  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  and  I  rely  entirely  on  second-hand 
information;  but  the  paper  manufacturers  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  railroad 
freight  agents  took  very  good  care  that  whatever  readjustments  were  made  were  not 
unjprofitfUt)le  to  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposed  saving  failed  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  railways, 
and  not  to  a  lack  of  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper 
Company? — ^A.  Please  do  not  understand  me  as  implying  that  the  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  would  at  any  time  pay  1  cent  more  for  railroad  trans- 
portation than  they  must  pay. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  might  put  the  matter  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  that  a  widely 
scattered  industry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  is,  has  the  opportunity  under 
normal  conditions  of  saving  a  good  deal  from  cross  freights? — A.  I  should  say  that 
was  an  entirely  reasonable  proposition. 

Q.  In  this  specific  case  you  tnink  that  reasonable  exi>ectation  was  thwarted  by  the 
railroads?— A.  I  think  it  had  a  most  tangible  basis  when  the  company  was  oigamzed. 

1  See  pp.  410,411,488. 
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THB  LABOR  COST  OP  MANUPACTUBING  PAPER  8INCX  THB  CON80UDATION. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  manu&cturing  paper  had  not 
been  lessened. — A.  That  was  in  the  paper  mill  itself,  as  distinguishea  from  the  sol- 
phite  mill  and  the  pulp  mill.  I  have  information  only  of  the  paper  mill.  There  it 
nas  been  brought  down  to  11  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Would  not  that  lessening  of  the  cost  imply  that  there  have  been  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  production  under  this  combination? — A.  There  have  be^i  consol- 
idations and  improvements,  unquestionabl)^.  The  company  immediately  after  its 
organization  paid  $2,000,000  in  order  to  put  its  machinery  into  shape  for  more  ^ect- 
ive  operation. 

Q.  Would  vou  say  that  the  International  Paper  Companv  had  made  improvements 
in  methods  of  production  substantially  as  great  as  those  that  were  made  under  the 
competitive  system  immediately  preceding  it? — A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  simply  say 
that  immediately  following  the  consolidation  it  did  expend — so  the  imformktion 
comes  to  me  from  an  officer  of  the  companv — $2,000,000  m  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  its  machinery.  But  as  more  than  half  of  that  machinery  was  junk,  such  a  policy 
was  absolutelv  essential,  and  was  entirely  apart  from  an^  question  of  comparison 
with  the  methods  that  had  prevailed  prior  to  consolidation.  I  should  say  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has  been  built  by  the  International 
Paper  Company,  so  far  as  I  have  any  trace,  the  same  stimulus  to  improvement  in 
manufacture  does  not  exist  as  prevailed  under  individual  ownership. 

COST  OP  BBLLINO  SINCE  THE  CONSOLIDATION — CHARACTEB  OP  SERVICE  GIVEN. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  cost  of  selling,  and  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  officials 
of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany.  You  stated  that  under  the  competitive  system 
that  preceded,  the  managers  sold  their  paper  without  chaige?— A.  Many  of  them, 
not  all. 

Q.  Many  of  them;  but  that  under  the  new  system  there  was  an  expensive  selling 
department.  When  you  say  that  the  managers  sold  without  charge  do  you  mean 
without  any  formal  charge  or  without  pretending  to  take  any  pay?— A.  I  mean  these 
proprietors  were  themselves  appropriating  whatever  profit  appeared,  and  that  as  the 
actual  proprietors  of  the  property  they  were  gjvinff  a  certain  amount  of  time  which 
they  did  not  give  after  the  control  and  ownership  of  the  property  passed  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Q.  By  giving  that  attention  to  the  selling  work  themselves,  you  would  think  they 
were  perhaps  increasing  their  own  profits  and  their  own  dividends  enough  to  cover 
a  specific  charge  for  selling?  Or,  in  other  words,  do  you  think  that  the  paper  buyer 
really  gained  anything  by  having  the  manager  himself  act  directly,  instead  of  through 
an  agent? — A.  I  think  undoubtedly  the  newspaper  buyer  obtained  a  better  quality 
paper,  more  efficient  service,  and  had  less  ocx^asion  for  complaints  under  the  system 
of  individual  ownership  than  under  the  consolidated  management 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  this  consolidated  company  there  is  any  material  saving 
in  the  cost  of  selling  by  having  the  work  of  these  numerous  managers  done  by  a 
much  smaller  numW? — A.  I  have  no  information  other  than  I  have  given  to  ^ou, 
and  it  would  require  access  to  the  books  of  the  consolidated  company  and  the  indi- 
vidual companies  to  make  that  comparison. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  A  UNIPORHITY  OP  PRICES  HAS  BEEN  REALIZED  SINCE  THB  COMBINATION. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  the  lack  of  steadiness  of  prices  under  this  combination,  and 
gave  the  example  of  the  two  papers,  one  paying  1.80  and  the  other  2.15  cents  per 
pound,  was  that  difference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  were  made  at  different 
times? — A.  At  different  times. 

Q.  And  one  was  substantially  under  a  time  contract,  I  suppose? — ^A.  That  is  right; 
but  it  simply  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  lack  of  equality  in  prices  under  the  con- 
solidation, and  contradicted  the  important  claim  which  they  had  presented  at  the 
outset  that  they  would  equalize  prices. 

THE  TARIPP  ON   LOGS  AND  WOOD   PULP — ^RETALIATORY   MEASURES  IMPOSED  BY  CANADA. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  tariff  ^  on  wood  pulp  you  imply  that  you  do  not  think  that 
any  tariff  was  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  to  a  reasonable  extent,  or  to  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  pay  reasonable  wages  to  their  employees.  That  is 
your  opinion,  is  it? — A.  Unquestionably. 

1  See  pp.  414-419,  439-447. 
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Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  this  increaee  in  the  tariff  was  reaUy  not  due  to  any 
necessity  of  giving  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  industry,  but  was  ratiier  inteuded 
to  increase  the  profits  of  the  combination?— A.  It  was  intended  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible competition  that  mi^ht  otherwise  obtain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  tariff  that  Canada  imposed  her 
retaliatory  measures  of  charging  for  the  export  of  logd?— A.  I  am  positive.  I  have 
reason  for  that  statement  The  Joint  High  Commission  took  up  that  question.  The 
matter  of  lumber,  paper,  and  pulp  was  an  element  in  the  treaty  negotiations. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  was  any  distinction  at  all  in  principle  between  this 
matter  of  pulp  and  that  of  lumber  and  logei?— A.  What  kind  of  a  distinction? 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  duty  being  placed  on  pulp  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  managers 
of  the  International  Paper  Companv,  so  as  to  lessen  competition  against  them  and 
enable  them  to  control  the  market  better.  Do  you  think  the  same  situation  holds 
with  reference  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber,  or  was  the  duty  put  on  lumber  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  needed  to  protect  the  industry?— A.  I  know  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  lumber  who  had  American  interests  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  rate,  and  that  the  American  manufacturem  with  Canadian  interests 
were  opposed  to  the  duty. 

Q.  Dia  Canada  retaliate  by  imposing  an  export  duty  on  logs  in  the  same  way 
that  I  understood  you  to  say  it  did  upon  pulp?— A.  Oh,  I  donH:  state  that  Canada 
imposed  an  export  dutj  on  wood  pulp,  but  on  logs  that  came  from  the  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  export,  but  m  the  Province  of  Quebec  a  license 
fee  of  $1.90  was  imposed,  on  which  a  rebate  of  $1.60  is  paid  if  the  logs  are  used 
in  Canada;  so  that  logs  that  come  from  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
practically  pay  an  export  duty  of  11.90  per  cord. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.}  Would  you  sav  that  the  duty  on  timber  and  lumber  as 
placed  in  the  Dingley  tariff  is  not  on  all  lours  with  the  duty  on  pulp? — ^A.  I  know 
nothing  about  lumber;  I  know  nothing  about  pulp  or  paper  other  than  that  which 
relates  to  news-print  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  imposed  in  the  Dingley  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  pulp  is  an  onerous  duty? — A.  It  was  intended  to  be  prohibitory. 

Q.  Well,  has  it  been,  or  is  it? — ^A.  Not  quite,  for  the  reason,  first,  tnat  the  spruce 
consumption  exceeded  the  accessible  supplv  in  the  United  States,  and  paper  manu- 
facturers were  forced  to  g^  to  Canada  anyhow;  and  second,  because  on  account  of 
the  drought  which  began  in  the  &dl  of  1899  paper  manufacturers  were  forced  to  go  to 
Canada  and  pay  any  price  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  going,  shifting  the  burden 
upon  the  buyer. 

TABIFFS  ON  WOOD  PULP. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  tariff  naturally  had  to  change  from  its  position  of  10 
or  more  years  ago  to  its  present  one,  owin^  to  the  change  in  the  methods  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  papei^  The  old  tariff,  I  understand,  was  based  upon  an  earlier 
system  of  manufacturing  paper  in  which  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  was  not  at 
all  required? — A.  But  we  had  the  new  system  here  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  it 
anvwhere  else  in  the  world. 

Q.  Under  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  are  the  rates  more  protective  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  of  paper  than  they  were  under  the  earlier  tariff  referred  to? — A. 
Well,  that  question  is  beyond  me,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  old  protection 
was.  It  antedates  the  time  of  which  I  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  namely,  within 
the  last  9  years. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  tradition  in  your  paper  business  that  it  was  entirely  prohibitory 
before?— A.  I  recall  in  my  younger  days  reading  about  "  Wood  Pulp''  Miller,  and 
the  efforts  which  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  nuide  to  protect  the  American  mills 
against  possible  competition  from  abroad;  but  I  do  know  that  wood  pulp  had  been 
imported. 

PBOBABLB  EFFBCT  OF  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FSESENT  DUTY. 

Q.  Would  the  abolition  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp,  admitting  all  the  pulp 
from  Canada  that  you  desire,  lessen  the  price  of  i>aper  to  American  publishers? — A. 
Naturally  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  International  Paper  Com- 

ny  as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  an  extent  it  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
aintain,  however,  that  neither  the  International  Paper  Company  nor  any  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  paper  needs  any  protection.  The  well-equipped  American  mill 
can  meet  the  product  of  any  nation  of  the  world^  and  further,  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  reason  of  location.  He  is  in  the  market  where  his  product 
is  consumed,  and  therefore  he  is  protected  against  competition  by  transportation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  LitCHMAN. )  You  think  that  is  true  also  along  the  seahoard?— A.  Tea. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  aware  that  ocean  freight  in  eome  instances  are  extremely  low? — ^A. 
I  am  not  aware  of  that,  hut  I  do  know  that  within  the  last  year  tbey  nave  been 
extremely  high,  and  that  larse  bonuaee  have  been  paid  for  charters. 

Q.  It  has  l^n  testified  to  before  this  commiasion  that  along  the  seaboard,  and  for 
a  certain  depth  into  the  country,  the  privily  of  ocean  freights  more  than  counter^ 
balances  the  tariff  on  certain  lines — ^that  freight  is  for  ballart,  practically.  How  far 
would  that  apply  in  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  if  the  tariff  were  entirely  removed?-^ 
A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to  answer,  because  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  the  probable  freight  rates  from  foreign  ports. 

Q.  Well,  assuming  that  the  condition  is  the  same  as  stated  for  other  industries,  is 
not  that  at  least  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  tariff? — A.  I  am  not 
equipped  with  information  to  answer  that  question.  The  ocean-carrying  situation 
for  ttie  last  year  or  year  and  a  hidf  has  been  abnormal,  by  reason  of  the  demand 
for  transports  on  account  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

FURTHER  REASONS  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY — THE  PRBBBRVATION  OF  OUR  FOREBm. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  the  price  of  paper  was  affected  somewhat  bv  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  war  in  South  Africa?— A.  That  is  true.  And  I  said  there  were  4 
abnormal  conditions;  first  and  second,  those  2  wars;  third,  the  drought;  fourth,  the 
efforts  of  this  company  to  acquire  and  monopolise  wood  lands. 

Q.  Yet  you  recommend  apparently  as  the  only  remedy  the  removal  of  the  tariff? — 
A.  Outside  of  the  considerations  of  revenue  and  protection  to  labor  employed  in  the 
paper  mills,  there  is  a  higher  and  greater  motive  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests, 
and  therebv  in  the  protection  of  our  water  supply.  To  guard  these  New  York  State 
has  set  asiae  large  areas  on  which  it  has  prohibited  the  cutting  of  timber,  the  United 
States  and  at  least  13  of  the  states  have  taken  most  rigorous  action,  all  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rivers,  and  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  against 
the  intermittent  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  dangers  of  which  were  evidenced  only  last 
week  by  the  floods  in  New  England. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  United  States  of  transferring  that  depletion 
of  forests  to  Canada,  and  of  the  cnange  in  climatic  conditions  thereby  brought  about 
over  there?— A.  With  Canada's  limitless  forests,  and  with  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
those  forests  for  reproduction,  all  of  our  timber  cutting  there  for  the  supply  of  this 
pulp  wood  for  newspapers  would  be  more  than  offset,  and  Canada  is  knocking  at 
our  doors  and  b^fQi^ng  us  to  permit  her  to  do  it;  so  that  the  proposition  has  all  of 
the  elements  of  good  trade  because  of  advantages  to  both  sides. 

THE  SPRUCE  SUPPLY  OF  CANADA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion as  to  the  spruce  supply  in  Canada? — A.  Well,  the  spruce  owners— gentlemen 
who  own  thousands  of  square  miles  of  tracts  in  their  own  right;  some  of  toe  ^ntle- 
men  now  connected  with  the  International  Paper  Company  who  are  so  equipped; 
reports  of  their  timber  inspectors  which  have  come  within  my  knowledge  during  the 
last  3  years,  some  of  the  mformation  coming  within  the  last  10  days;  a  newspaper 
report  of  a  great  tract  up  in  Canada,  200  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  region  from  Labrador  and  Yukon  and  St  Law- 
rence to  Hudson  Bay  is  practically  a  vast  area  of  spruce  timber? — A.  Almost  unbroken. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  understand,  then,  that  it  is  spruce,  and  not  other  tim- 
bert? — A.  There  are  other  timbers,  but  there  is  considerable  spruce — ^more  than 
enough  to  meet  all  of  the  possible  demands  or  requirements  of  any  interests  in  the 
United  States.    There  is  a  great  storehouse  of  spruce  extending  along  the  border. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  denuding  of  the  forests  in  this  country  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? — A.  By  lumbermen — not  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany any  more  than  by  all  of  tne  pulp  mills,  all  of  the  sawmills  or  lumber  mills, 
whether  they  represent  any  kind  of  paper  or  not— timber  used  in  any  manner. 

ATTEMPT  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  TO  PRESERVE  AND  RENEW  OUR  SPRUCE 

FORESTS.^ 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  International  Paper  Company  not  only  tries  to  conserve 
the  growth  of  spruce,  but  is  also  acquiring  many  mountain  pastures  and  growing 
them  up  to  spruce? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  policy;  and  while  I  am 
not  aware  of  it,  I  do  say  that  they  now  obtain  more  than  half  of  their  spruce  logs 
from  Canada,  so  that  if  they  are  g[oing  into  speculation  to  raise  spruce  lands,  as  the 
farmer  raises  grain,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  it  is  entirely  apart 

» See  p.  447. 
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from  the  qnestion  of  manulacture— the  speculation  of  a  paper  company  to  raise  spruce 
woods  for  a  market  30  years  from  now.  It  is  precisely  the  same  proposition  on  a 
diminished  scale  as  that  of  the  anthracite-coal  regions,  where  the  Fhiladephia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  a  prosperous  concern  eaminff  22  per  cent  upon  its  stock, 
started  m  first  to  insure  tonnase  for  itself,  and  subsequently  to  acquire  tonnage  for  the 


purpose  of  stoppinff  anyone  else  from  setting  it,  until  it  finally  broke  itself  buying 
coal  lands,  just  as  these  gentl^nen  are  Duying  lumber  lands,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  usase,  but  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  the  future  supply  of  that  article. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  aa  a  result  of  its  loading  up  with 
anthracite  at  prices  equal  to  the  prices  which  it  would  have  paid  for  coal  lands  if  they 
were  to  come  immediately  into  the  market^  encumbered  itself  with  land  that  could 
have  produced  iM),000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  annum,  and  as  it  could  only 
market  from  its  lands  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  it  was  forced  to  cnaige  for  every  ton  of 
the  coal  which  it  took  out  of  the  ground  a  price  not  only  sufEident  to  cover  the  royalty 
for  the  impoverishment  of  the  land  to  that  extent,  but  also  to  cover  the  expense  of  car- 
rying the  coal  remaining  in  the  ground,  Which  it  could  not  take  out  because  it  could 
not  market  it.  Now,  if  the  International  Paper  Company  is  to  buy  spruce  lands  for  a 
market  30  years  ahead,  that  is  entirely  proper.  It  is  a  field  of  effort  entirely  apart 
from  the  manufacture  of  paper;  it  is  a  problem  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
burdens  which  should  be  put  upon  the  cost  of  paper,  and  if  they  invest  $4,000,000  in 
woodlands,  the  carrying  cnarge  of  that  is  put  upon  the  present  price  of  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Regardless  of  the  motive  of  the  company  or  of  its  financial 
wisdom A.  (Interrupting.)  Which  I  am  not  pretending  to  discuss. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  You  made  the  point  that  they  were  injuring  the  public  by 
denuding  the  hillsides,  and  it  appears  that  you  now  admit  that  they  may  be  conserv- 
ing the  forestd?— A.  I  do  assert  that  they  aro  not  conserving  the  forests  to  any  extent 
that  will  compare  with  the  denudation  that  is  now  progressing. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence  of  that? — ^A.  The  evidence,  first,  is  the  statement  as  to 
the  amount  that  is  being  denuded  each  year  in  4  states,  namely,  1,700  square  miles, 
and  a  mental  calculation  that  it  will  require  25  to  SO  years  for  the  reproduction 
of  spruce  forests,  and  that  I  am  auite  confident  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  not  conserving  forests  on  that  basis,  or  that  any  or  all  of  the  interests  engaged 
in  the  conservation  of  the  forest  reserves  are  progressing  on  the  basis  of  60,000  square 
miles  of  forest  preserves,  which  would  be  necessary  to  ofbet  an  annual  stripping  of 
1,700  square  miles. 

Q.  Is  this  a  matter  of  your  own  opinion,  or  have  you  taken  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  made  measurements  or  observation^ — A.  I  have  taken  evidence  from  the 
best  available  source  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  reports  of  the  beet-equipped 
forest  timbermen  in  the  United  States;  a  report  of  the  beetrequipped  timberman  in 
the  United  States,  whom  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Crawford,  and  various  publications 
relating  to  the  timber  supplies,  including  the  reports  of  the  forest  commissions  of  the 
various  states;  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Q.  You  have  taken  all  that  knowledge?— A.  All  that  knowledge. 

Q.  Yet  you  testified  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  knew  nothing  about  timber  except 
as  it  is  used  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp  for  newspaper  use? — ^A.  Except  as  it 
affected  directly  the  news-print  paper. 

Q.  Do  these  various  public  reports  and  fragmentary  reports  to  which  you  refer  take 
into  account  the  effort  oeing  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  conserve 
its  spruce  supply? — ^A.  They  do  not,  except  that  I  have  read  in  the  announcements 
made  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association  by  officers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  that  it  was  making  efforts  in  that  direction. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  OUB  FOBBBIB— SFFORTB  FOR  THEIR  PRESERVATION. 

Q.  Do  these  official  reports  you  refer  to  make  any  special  complaints  against  the 
pulp  men? — ^A.  The  buraen  of  all  of  the  official  reports  is  that  the  pulp  men  especially 
nave  been  cutting  timber  that  was  too  small  for  the  lumber  men,  ana  that  when  they 
stripped  they  left  no  capacity  for  reproduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Don't  all  of  those  statements  relate  to  practices  in  former 
years  rather  than  in  very  recent  years,  since  the  International  Paper  Company  was 
oiganized?— A.  Those  reports  were  obtained  by  me  in  January,  1899,  just  2  years 
ago,  from  the  various  departments  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  periods  they  covered? — A.  They  covered  recent 
periods— periods  immediately  prior  to  1899.  The  brief  which  I  have  submitted  here 
states  all  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  states,  the  creation  of  commissions,  the 
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action  of  the  irri^ting  con|g;re88,  and  the  varioufi  acts  of  GonffreeB,  and  the  pToclaaoa- 
tions  of  the  President  setting  aside  lands,  and  the  work  of  tne  various  states  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  forest  resources. 

Q.  Is  that  the  brieP  which  you  presented  to  the  Joint  High  Commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  International  Paper  Company  present  a  brief*  to  that  commission? — A. 
I  do  not  know.  We  never  obtained  accurate  information  of  any  open  or  public  state- 
ment having  been  made  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  by  the  International  Paper 
Company,  though  there  was  a  belief  that  it  was  not  idle  or  silent  in  that  discussion. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  they  answered  your  statement? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  it,  and  doubt  if  they  could  effectually  answer  it 

THE  TARIFF  ON   WOOD    PULP   (BBSUMED) — ITS   SFFfiCTB — DBBIRABILITY   OF    ITS   REMOVAL 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  the 
present  duties  were  repealed,  and  wood  pulp  were  made  free,  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  cause  pulp  to  be  imported  in  large  Quantities,  and  that  the  price  of  newspapers 
would  be  reduced  in  consiequence? — A.  My  judgment  and  best  information  is,  that  if 
wood  pulp  could  be  introduced  free  of  dut^  the  cost  of  capitalization  of  paper-mill 
plants  would  be  reduced  to  $3,000  per  ton  daily  output;  that  the  laree  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  a  paper-mill  plant  is  the  development  of  water  power  for  the  grinding  of  the 
wood,  and  for  the  installation  of  the  grinders,  and  that  with  free  wood  pulp  brought 
from  Canada,  papjcr  mills  could  be  established  in  the  United  States  at  that  small  valua- 
tion at  points  which  are  now  impossible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  grinding  of  the 
pulp  requires  so  much  power  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  cheaply,  and  that  with 
free  pulp  extensive  plants  could  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
alon^  the  border  and  along  the  coast;  that  that  would  materially  reduce  the  price  of 
all  kinds  of  paper,  while  protecting  the  forests,  and  not  seriously  menacing  the  paper 
manufactures. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  would  admit  pulp  free,  you  would  also  admit  lumber  free? — A.  I 
prefer  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  any  tariff  subject  except  that  of  pulp  and 
paper.  I  believe,  individually,  that  the  introduction  of  free  lumber  would  be  a 
national  boon. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  this  tariff  which  you  said  was  designed  to 
enable  the  International  Paper  Company  to  monopolize  the  business  in  this  country, 
but  you  have  also  stated  that  recently  a  laroe  ana  formidable  competition  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  has  been  developed? — A.  That  is  accurate. 

Q.  The  tariff,  then,  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  this  competi- 
tion, has  it? — A.  I  think  that  up  to  this  time  the  tariff,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
stimulated  prices,  has  had  a  tendency  to  put  a  premium  upon  competition.  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  paper  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
re^rdless  of  any  tariff  provision  the  natural  laws  of  trade  will  work  out  the  proper 
logical  result,  and  that  paper  will  be  cheapened  under  normal  conditions  regardless 
of  the  tariff;  but  I  do  object  to  any  combination  of  manufacturers  taking  advantajge 
of  Congressional  legislation  to  increase  the  price  of  an  article  which  is  a  raw  materuil 
to  a  very  considerable  American  industry,  and  to  put  a  tax  upon  knowledge  and  upon 
the  spread  of  intelligence.  I  think,  however,  that  natural  forces  will  in  the  course 
of  time  work  out  the  logical  result  and  cheapen  the  price  of  paper,  but  that  in  the 
competition  and  conflict  which  will  ensue  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  destruction 
of  great  national  treasures — our  forests. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  would  likely  have  been 
formed  to  compete  with  the  International  Paper  Company  had  they  not  felt  reason- 
ably sure  of  tariff  protection? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer.  I  should  say  that  the 
tariff  was  not  a  deterrent  in  that  investment  If,  however,  there  had  been  no  tariff 
on  wood  pulp  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  American  paper  mills  would  have 
been  very  much  laiger  than  that  which  has  actually  occurred  under  the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  protection  or  in  free  trade? — ^A.  I  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

REMOVING  THE    DUTY  THROUGH  A   RBCIPROCrTY  TREATY  WITH  CANADA. 

Q.  If  we  maintain  a  protective  policy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
the  duty  off  pulp  without  somebody  proposing  to  take  it  off  lumber  also,  and  then 
from  a  great  many  other  articles  along  the  whole  line,  so  that  the  single  proposition 
which  you  make  would  lead  to  a  general  tariff  revision? — A.  Not  necessanly.  A 
mere  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relation  with  Canada  would  not  necessarily 
involve  a  new  tariff  bill.  The  process  would  be  entirely  different.  Instead  of  a 
tariff  bill  passing  there  would  be  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 

1  See  pp.  414r-iI9.  *  See  pp.  44(M46! 
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United  States,  which  would  be  upon  an  entirely  different  bafiis  from  any  general 
tariff  revision. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  last  treaty  of  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  do  you  know  why  it  was  denounced  and  aban- 
doned?— A.  I  am  not;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  ornas  been  any. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  PBICE    OF  PAPER    UPON    THE    LABORERS    ENGAGED    IN 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  made  the  statement  that  the  interest  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was,  in  your  judgment,  considerably  less  thui  the  interest  of 
labor  in  the  newspaper  industry. — A.  The  latter  is  40  times  greater. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
injured  the  laborers  interested  in  newspapers,  or  cut  their  rates  of  wagesf — ^A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
not  been  borne  by  the  labor  engaged  on  the  newspapers,  but  rather  by  the  general 
public  which  takes  the  product?— A.  Newspaper  labor  prices  have  participated  more 
or  less  in  the  higher  level  of  wages  which  has  obtained. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  HAS  BEEN  A  FACTOR  IN  BltlNGING 
ABOUT  THE  PRESENT  ABNORMAL  CWNDFTIONS  IN  THE  PAPER    INDUSTRY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  or  four  elements  that  had  contributed  to  increasing  the 
price  of  the  paper? — A.  Making  the  abnormal  conditions. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve  any  kind  of  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  combination 
has  been  a  force  m  bringing  about  those  results  as  compared  with  the  other  forces? — 
A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  that,  except  to  say  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany started  a  competition  with  itself  and  stimulated  prices,  increasing  the  cost  of 
manufacture  to  an  extent,  and  increasing  very  considerably  the  price  ofpaper  to  the 
consumer,  by  reducing  the  number  of  interests  which  have  to  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing prices  or  in  quoting  prices  to  the  publishers. 

Q.  Well,  had  the  International  Paper  Company  not  been  formed,  do  you  not  think 
that,  owin^  to  these  other  facts  you  have  spoken  of,  the  price  of  paper  would 
have  been  increased  somewhat? — A.  Unquestionablv  somewhat,  because  the  demand 
at  one  time,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  grew 
excessive. 

Q.  Do  vou  consider  that  the  statements  you  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  International  Pamer  Company,  and  to  its  lack  of  success  in  the  carrying 
out  of  its  intentions  as  regards  savings,  would  apply  pretty  generally  to  all  industrial 
combinations,  or  is  this  a  peculiar  exception? — A.  I  would  prefer  to  limit  my  state- 
ments and  opinions  to  the  International  Paper  Comjpany. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  speak  on  the  general  question  of  industrial  combinations? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  A   REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  LABOR  EMPLOYED   IN 
THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  bv  you  would  be 
felt  immediately,  would  it  not,  by  the  labor  emploved  in  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United 
States  if  that  industry  were  transferred  to  Canada? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  would  they  find  employment  if  the  industry  were  transferred  to  Can- 
ada?— A.  I  think  they  would  fina  employment  where  they  do  now.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  development  of  manufacture.  I  think  there  would 
still  be  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  pulp  from  timber  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  wood  pulp  there  would  be  any 
rise  in  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  making  newspaper? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  materially  affect  wages.  The  wages  of  newspaper  employees  are 
subject  to  general  conditions  and  not  to  that  one  especially. 

Q.  Are  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  subject  to  any  foreign  competition?— 
A.  None  that  is  material. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  subject  to  any?— A.  Practically  none.  Ordinarily  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  absolutely  none,  only  there  might  be  some  few  isolated  cases  of  for- 
eign papers  nght  here  that  are  not  factors. 

Q.  In  view  of  this  fact,  then,  is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  say  that  40  people  are 
employed  in  the  making  of  newspapers  to  one  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp,  and  from  that  draw  the  deduction  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  40  men  to 
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remove  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp? — A.  I  think  they  would  partidpate  in  the  general 
proeperity  following  the  removal  of  the  tariff  and  the  removal  of  this  tax  of 
14,800,000  on  the  newspaper  proprietors,  and  that  the  effect  upon  the  employees  of 
the  newspapers  would  be  much  ^:reater  in  the  aggregate  than  it  would  be  on  the 
labor  in  tne  wood-pulp  mill.  This  must  naturally  be  the  case  if  publishers  of  one 
paper,  for  instance,  pay  as  much  as  1160,000  per  annum  in  the  incruised  cost  of  paper 
supply. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  a  single  cent  to  the  wages  of  any  printer  emploved 
on  your  |)aper? — A.  I  think  that  greater  prosperity  in  the  newspaper  trade  would  be 
reflected  in  better  pay  for  all  of  the  employees. 

Q.  Is  not  the  pay  of  the  employees  fixed  by  a  scale  fixed  by  the  typographical 
union?    I  am  speakmg  now  of  tne  printere. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  paper  a  union  office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  do  you  not? — ^A.  We  do.  Please  do  not 
particuliuize  my  own  paper.  I  am  not  appearing  here  as  a  representative  of  that 
paper. 

Q.  I  understand  that — ^A.  I  do  not  want  my  testimony  to  be  construed  as  giving 
the  attitude  of  any  newspaper  on  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  wages  been  increased  in  any  newspaper  offices  dur- 
ing the  last  4  yearei? — A.  ^o. 

Q.  Then  thev  have  not  participated? — A.  I  have  said  that  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  higher  level  of  wages  which  has  generally  obtained. 

Q.  Then  they  have  not  been  affected  by  the  oraanization  of  the  International 
Fbper  Company? — A.  Not  that  I  have  any  general  knowledge  of.  There  are  cases 
sudi  as  the  consolidation  of  newspapers,  one  of  which  has  occurred  recently  in  Chi- 
cago, where  a  number  of  employees  have  been  thrown  out,  and  where,  by  reason  of 
an  increase  in  the  price,  the  circulation  has  naturally  been  reduced  to  some  extent 

THE  SIZB  OP  NXWBPAPERS — HOW  APFBCTBD  BY  THR  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  believe  you  contend  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  operation 
of  this  trust  there  would  be  more  paper  used — ^newspapers  would  get  out  lai^ger  edi- 
tions?— A.  As  a  result  of  lower  prices  for  news-print  paper  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  consumption.  I  know  of  one  paper  m  particular  which  has  curtailed  its 
size  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper — not  the  Times. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  were  not  for  this  curtailment  there  would  be  more  printers  employed, 
more  pressmen  employed,  more  ink  manufactured,  and  so  it  would  fo  all  down  the 
line — ^there  would  oe  more  employment  for  those  engaged  in  the  pnnting  business, 
and  therefore  greater  prosperity  in  the  trade?— A.  That  is  true. 

RECENT   increase  IN   FREIGHT  RATES  ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION   OF  PAPER. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  transportation  companies  putting  up  the  rate  2 
cents.—  A.  Within  the  last  2  weeks. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  that  was  accomplished.  Was  it  accomplished  by 
raising  the  claaaification  or  by  changing  the  rate  on  paper? — A.  I  do  not  know.  All  I 
know  18  that  a  paper  manu&icturer  told  me  that  he  had  received  notice  of  an  increase 
of  2  cent&  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Langley,  of  New  York,  said  thatthe  transportation  companies  had  attempted 
to  increase  the  rate  by  changing  the  paper  from  one  classification  to  another,  and 
that  this  trust  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  that  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that?— A.  I  do  not 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washinqton,  May  IS,  1901, 

TEBTIMOVT  OF  ME.  HUGH  J.  CHIBHOLM, 

Preddent  of  the  IfUemaHonal  Paper  Company. 

The  commisBion  met  at  3.40  p.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Hugh  J.  Chiflholm  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  No.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  are  the  president  of  the  International  Fbper  Company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  vou  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  suf;gestea  to  you.  If  you  will  present  that  first,  we  can  afterwards 
ask  specific  questions. — A.  I  have  prepared  tnis  rather  hurriedly,  but  I  think  it 
covers,  in  the  main,  the  points  aakea  for.     (Reading:) 

CX>NDITION     OF     PAPER     INDUOTRY     BEFORE    ORGANIZATION     OF     INTERNATIONAL     PAPER 

COMPANY.* 

*^  Question  1,  In  what  condition  was  the  paper  industir  in  the  United  States  before 
the  organization  of  the  International  Pa{)er  Company? — Answer,  The  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  engaged  in  manuhcturing  news 
paper  was  such  that  there  was  more  news  paper  manufactured  than  the  consuming 
power  of  the  country  could  take.  As  a  result  of  recklesd  competition  for  business 
and  the  unbusinesB-like  methods  in  vogue,  the  forms  of  contracts  and  the  conditions 
under  which  paper  was  sold  to  the  consumer,  and  the  whole  question  as  to  what 
price  the  manufacturer  was  to  receive  for  his  paper,  had  practically  passed  out  of  his 
nands  into  those  of  the  middleman  and  the  consumer.  The  net  results  were  such  as 
to  make  no  adequate  returns  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of 
news  paper." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  May  I  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  product? — ^A.  The  International 
Paper  Company  owns  and  operates  32  plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  1,500 
tons  of  paper,  representing  in  quality  the  kinds  that  are  used  in  printing  newspapera, 
magazines,  Bibles,  manila  paper,  outiboard,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  oi  paper, 
the  chief  component  part  of  which  is  wood.  The  company  owns  water  powers  and 
timber  lands,  some  of^  which  are  in  use  and  others  yet  to  be  developed. 

Q.  You  are  laige  manufacturers  of  the  print  paper  used  in  newspapeni? — A.  Yes; 
we  are  the  largest,  possibly,  in  the  world. 

Q.  In  the  answer  which  }rou  have  just  read,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  paper 
industry  before  the  oiganization  ot  the  International  Fbper  Companv,  you  limited 
your  statement  to  the  condition  of  the  print-paper  business.  Now,  now  about  the 
condition  of  the  other  lines  of  the  paper  businesei?— A.  At  the  present  moment  I  can 
not  recall,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  news  paper  part  of 
the  business  was.     (Reading:) 

REASONS  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

' '  Question  i.  What  are  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  oiganization  of  the  International 
Paper  Company?— ^ruti;er.  After  several  meetings  of  leading  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  if  there  could  be 
one  company  formed  which  should  purchase  and  own  outright  the  leading  and  best 
mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  to  manufacture  from 
1,200  to  1,600  tons  per  day,  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  paper  would  be 
manufactured.  It  was  also  believed  that  economies  could  be  made  m  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  product  which  would  enable  the  new  companv  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  these  products  at  a  less  cost  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
sinffle  mill  to  do,  since  the  new  compan}^  would  unite  all  the  best  talent  engaged 
in  tne  manufacture  of  news  paper,  subdividing  the  work  and  putting  at  the  head  of 
each  of  the  subdivisions  men  wno  were  best  (qualified  to  perform  the  respective  work 
assigned  to  them.  It  never  was  the  object  in  any  of  these  conferences  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  by  attempting  to  control  the  output  of  all  mills,  for  there 
are  1,200  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
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of  varioas  kinds  of  paper.  The  paper  machine  is  practically  the  same  whether  it  is 
used  for  making  book  paper,  manila  paper,  or  news  paper.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
where  the  news  paper  ends  and  certain  grades  of  book  paper  begin.  In  fact,  quite 
a  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  International  Paper  Company  is  used  as  book 
paper. 

ORGANIZATION,  FINANCIERING,  AND  CAPrTALIZATION   OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 

COMPANY.* 

'*  QueOion  S,  Method  of  org[anization,  financiering,  capitalization,  issuance  of  stock, 
etc.? — Anmvcr.  A  representative  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  practical 
men  and  large  owners  of  the  different  plants,  who  visited  and  examined  each  plant 
which  it  was  intended  to  purchase;  then  all  agreed  upon  the  price  which  should  be 
paid  for  each  plant,  the  representative  of  each  companv  finally  accepting  the  award. 
A  second  committee  was  appointed  to  appraise  the  timber  lands  owned  by  the  differ- 
ent companies,  and  their  valuations  were  accepted  by  the  owners.  The  gross  amount 
received  by  each  company  was  paid  to  it  in  the  securities  of  the  new  company. 
There  was  no  promoter,  underwriter,  or  any  other  party  engaged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany,  except  the  owners,  and 
the  attomevs  who  were  engaged  to  do  the  le^l  work,  the  committees  making  no 
chai]pe  for  tneir  services.  Not  a  dollar  was  paid  for  promoting;  each  company  sold 
outnght  all  its  properties  to  a  purchasing  committee,  who  in  turn  conveyed  them  to 
the  International  Paper  Company  upon  its  formation.  Bonds  were  sold  at  par  to  fur- 
nish the  International  Paper  Company  with  a  working  capital,  the  proceeds  of  which 
all  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. '' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Was  it  genenuly  known  to  all  the  manufacturers  what  each 
was  to  receive? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  one  of  the  committee.  We  first  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  and  fair  valuation  for  all  purposes,  realizing  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  sale, 
but  that  the  object  was  to  buy  the  properties  for  purposes  of  combination,  at  a  fair 
valuation.  So  when  we  came  to  consider  a  man^s  property  he  withdrew,  and  the 
consideration  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  that  property  and  what  we  should 
a^ree  to  pay  for  it.  When  we  tried  to  agree  upon  a  valuation  of  the  properties,  the 
difficult  problem  was  what  was  fair  and  right,  and  we  had  no  end  of  trouble.  Some 
companies  were  capitalized  at  a  ver^  low  capitalization — why,  their  water  powers 
were  worth  four  times  their  capitalization.  Created  40  years  before,  perhaps,  and 
that  amount  kept  on  the  books;  or  as  in  the  case  of  one  company  which  had  a  capi- 
talization of  $300,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  actual  property,  it  was  thought  best  to 
keep  the  capitalization  down  to  keep  away  from  taxes. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  agree  on  any  basis  of  valuation  dependent  upon  tonnage  of 
daily  output,  for  example? — A.  The  conditions  of  the  different  plants  varied  so  that 
the  valuation  was  a  verv  difficult  problem.  Everything  was  taken  into  consideration. 
Here  was  a  very  valuable  water  power,  and  there  was  a  mill  in  close  proximity  to 
timber  lands.  The  relative  position  and  the  question  of  transportation  from  pulp 
mill  to  paper  mill  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  no  time  during  the  early 
part  of  this  valuation  was  the  question  ever  settled  as  to  what  we  were  to  be  paid  in. 
We  were  simply  to  be  paid  in  what  we  regarded  as  the  value  of  the  stock.  We  were 
to  be  paid  in  what  we  considered  the  properties  worth  as  a  whole,  present  and 
prospective. 

Q.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  the 
company;  that  plants  which  had  not  been  running  at  all  for  some  years  were  taken 
in  on  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. — A.  The  tissue  of  errors  and 
false  representations  that  have  been  presented  by  some  persons  is  marvelous. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  somewhat  carefully  and  in  detail  the  general  basis  of 
valuation  as  far  as  you  can.— A.  I  very  seriously  question  whether  you  could  to-day 
duplicate  the  property  now  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company  for  its  cap- 
italization, including  both  common  and  preferred  stock  at  ^t.  I  mean  to  put  myself 
right  on  record  on  that  point. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  company  was  or^nized,  was  there  anv  definite  intention,  as 
there  has  been  in  so  many  cases,  of  having  the  prefe.*red  stock  represent  the  tangible 
property  and  the  common  stock  the  good  will? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer.  I  will  state  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  company — the  Otis  mill — we  had 
upon  our  books  a  valuation  of  $40,000,  and  we  would  not  have  taken  $200,000  in  cash 
for  it.  It  was  a  water-power  development  which  we  had  bought  years  and  years 
before  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money,  and  the  increased  value  of  that  one  item  alone 
was  such  that  it  is  to-day  verv  valuable. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  as  to  the  question  of  your  previous  capitalization,  but  whether 
in  making  your  inventories  you  attempted  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  value 
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of  tangible  assets,  which  would  include,  of  course,  your  water  powers,  and  your  good 
will,  which  would  include  special  processes? — A.  1  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer 
your  question  any  clearer  than  I  have.  When  we  arrived  at  the  valuation  of  these 
companies  we  received  nothing  except  certificates  of  paper.  We  received  our  pay- 
ment by  means  of  a  sheet  of  paper  representing  so  many  shares  of  stock  in  exchange 
for  our  establishments. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  ecjual  amounts  of  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  International  P&per  Company? — A.  The 
authorized  capitalization  is  $25,0b0,000  of  preferred  and  120,000,000  of  common 
stock.  There  has  been  issued  $22,000,000  of  the  preferred  and  about  $17,000,000  of 
the  common — maybe  a  few  hundred  thousand  more. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bonds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  bonds  are  there? — A.  Authorized  issue  of  $10,000,000,  and  there  has  been 
issued  about  $9,000,000  of  the  consolidated  bonds;  then  we  have  purchased  proper- 
ties since  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed,  and  in  the  purchase  of  these 
properties  we  have  allowed  bonds  to  stand  out  on  them  carrying  rates  of  interest 
from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  were  all  the  different  interests  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the  propor- 
tion of  preferred  and  common  stock  which  they  received? — A.  Just  exactly,  as  far  as 
the  valuation  was  concerned. 

Q.  They  all  received  on  the  same  basis  a  certain  proportion  of  bonds  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  preferred  and  common  stock? — A.  Yes;  and  possibly  it  would  be  well 
to  explain  here  why  they  received  any  bonds.  There  were  some  of  the  plants  that 
had  existing  mortgages  on  them  that  could  not  be  retired,  having  some  15  years  to 
run.  There  were  other  plants  that  had  a  preferred  stock  with  a  form  of  mortgage, 
which  the  men  that  controlled  the  property  could  not  retire.  In  this  case  the  aggre- 
gate was  taken  into  consideration  and  the  men  who  had  no  mortgages  on  their  plants 
received  bonds.  We  had  to  issue  bonds  to  put  in  trust  companies  to  meet  these 
bonds  as  they  became  due  on  these  properties.  Now^  to  equalize  the  other  people, 
they  having  agreed  to  sell  their  property  at  a  fixed  price — ^to  equalize  their  holdings 
on  the  same  general  plan — it  was  agi^ed  that  a  man  who  had  a  mortgage  on  his  prop- 
erty should  receive  tne  same  percentage  that  the  others  had  received,  but  his  pre- 
ferred stock  was  kept  back. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  go  on  with  the  other  questions? — ^A.  (Reading:) 

EFFBCT  OF  THE  COMBINATION  ON  FBICBB* — NEW  CONDmONS  OF  SALE  CONTRACTS. 

*^  Question  4-  Effects  of  the  organization  on  prices. — Angwer,  (a)  Prices:  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  news  paper  manufactured  from  wood  in  the  United  States  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  tliat  for  the  past  3  years  American  newspaper  publishers 
have  bought  and  are  now  buying  their  paper  cheaper  than  any  other  purchasers  of 
news  paper  in  the  world." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.^  As  regards  the  matter  of  prices:  What  has  been  the  range  of 
prices  since  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  as  compared  with 
5  or  3  years  preceding? — A.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  tne  International  Paper 
Company  there  was  a  form  gone  through  of  making  out  a  bill  and  sending  it  to  the 

Sublisher,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  amount  received  for  the  paper  was  so 
liferent  from  the  amount  of  the  bill  that  there  was  not  any  price.  In  other  words, 
the  manufacturer  supplied  the  newspaper  with  paper;  a  contract  was  made  whereby 
it  was  guaranteed  that  the  paper  furnished  would  produce  so  many  perfect  sheets  of 
paper,  which  amounted  to  a  guaranty,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  that  the 
pnnter  would  run  his  printing  presses  correctly,  free  from  all  abuses,  breakdowns, 
etc.  The  accounting  to  the  manufacturer  was  usually  done  by  a  younff  man  employed 
by  the  newspaper,  who  stated  how  many  perfect  papers  were  printed,  and  the  result 
was  the  price  the  manufacturer  received  for  the  paper.  So  the  original  invoice  was 
torn'  up  and  thrown  in  the  waste  basket,  and  a  statement  sent  to  us  that  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  perfect  copies  of  paper,  and  that  we  were  entitled  to  so  much 
money.    Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  price  I  got  for  paper? 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  contract  price  for  paper  was  materially  different  from 
the  real  price  as  eventually  fixed? — A.  I  stated  the  basis  by  which  the  price  was 
determined,  the  contract  being  that  for  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  paper  of  such 
and  such  a  size  so  many  newspapers  could  be  produced,  and  that  payment  was  to  be 
based  on  the  finished  copies  of  paper  that  came  out  of  the  printine  prei^;  but  they 
told  you  the  number  that  the  press  printed,  and  you  had  no  way  of  verifying  it. 

Q.  So  the  matter  was  left  to  the  counting  of  the  clerk  of  the  paper  consumer? — A. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  paper  consumers  had  other  than  straightforward 
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men.  I  simply  stated  that  it  was  very  difficolt  to  tell  what  a  man  got  for  his  paper 
because  of  the  conditions  onder  which  it  was  sold. 

Q.  There  was,  I  sappose,  no  other  way  for  the  manufactarers  of  paper  to  find  oat 
what  the  price  was  except  by  ascertaining  what  the  results  were? — ^A.  It  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  I  conld  not  tell  yon  to-day  the  absolato  price  which  I  got  for  the 
paper.    I  would  have  to  go  back  and  refer  to  the  books. 

Q.  You  could  state  whether  daring  the  vear  or  two  which  followed  the  omniza- 
tion  of  the  International  P^per  Ck)mpany  the  returns  were  much  more  satimctory 
to  the  manufacturers? — ^A.  Well,  the  International  Paper  Company  lost  in  the  rebate 
business  between  $500,000  and  1700,000  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

Q.  The  form  of  doing  business,  then,  was  not  changed  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company? — ^A.  A  great  many  contracte  were 
inherited  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  as  that  company  had  to  carry  out 
all  the  contracts  of  the  constituent  compames.  Whatever  they  were,  the  contracts 
were  carried  out  and  are  still  being  earned  out 

Q.  After  the  formation  of  the  International  Pbper  Company,  was  the  form  of  new 
ocmtracts  changed  so  that  the  business  was  done  in  a  way  that  the  manufacturer 
could  count  on  more  certainly?— -A.  About  a  year  and  a  lialf  ago  the  paper  manu- 
fBctatexB  of  the  United  States  came  together  at  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  and 
adopted  what  had  been  adopted  in  England,  with  one  or  two  modifications,  a  stand- 
ard form  of  contract  which  made  a  price  on  the  paper,  and  if  the  paper  is  not  satia- 
fiictory  they  remedy  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  Do  you  now  sell  paper  at  so  much  a  poond  without  any 
redress  in  case  some  is  spoiled? — A.  Oh,  they  are  not  required  to  take  it  at  all. 

Q.  Suppose  consumers  do  take  an  immense  quantity,  and  they  find  after  it  is  put 
on  the  presses  and  rolled  out  that  it  is  poor  paper;  do  they  have  redress  then? — A. 
If  they  accept  the  paper  which  we  deliver  them,  it  is  a  sale. 

Q.  There  is  no  discount,  then? — ^A.  No.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  but  what  if  they 
were  to  call  our  attention  to  any  irregularities  on  goods  that  were  not  up  to  the  sam- 
ples of  paper  we  should  make  them  an  allowance  regardless  of  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract But  we  have  to  be  consulted  a  little  on  that  proposition,  whereas  before  we 
were  not  consulted.  Our  relationships  with  the  publisnere  to-dav  are  of  the  most 
friendly  nature  and  most  satisfactory,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  some  oi  my  best  friends, 
I  hope,  are  among  the  publishers.  There  is  no  antagonism  at  all  between  the  Inter- 
national Pbper  Company  and  the  publishers. 

EFFBCT  OP  THB  COMBINATION  ON   FBICBS— BKASONB   FOR  INCRKASBD  PBICB  OF  PAPER. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  At  what  time  was  the  International  Paper  Company  oiigan- 
ized?— A.  January,  1898. 

Q.  Since  the  organization,  has  there  been  any  increased  demand  for  paper  that  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  price?  For  example,  during  the  year  1809?— A.  After  the  Spanish 
war  came  on  the  demand  very  mucn  exceed^  our  ability  to  supply.  The  outside 
mills  and  the  jobbers  found  a  scarcity  on  account  of  our  inability  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  price  of  paper  went  up  very  materially.  I  think  the  price  went  up 
as  much  as  half  a  cent  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  annual  sales  of  the  International  Paper  Company  showed  but  very  litUe 
increase,  because  we  had  contracts,  every  one  of  which  stood,  and  our  avera^  price 
as  a  result  was  rather  low.  We  found  in  some  cases  that  friends  were  desirous  of 
helping  friends,  and  their  consumption  was  very  much  in  excess  of  normal  because 
thev  passed  the  paper  over  to  their  neighbors,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  a 
higherprice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  was  the  price  of  news-print  paper  before  you  made 
the  consolidation? — A.  Here  is  a  table  of  prices  commencing  in  1890  and  coming 
down  to  April,  1900.  These  prices  are  the  prices  per  pound  on  yearly  contracts  for 
large  quantities  of  news  paper: 

CentB.  Cents. 

1890 3.6J     1896 2.35 

1891 3.12     1897 2.18 

1892 3.12     1898 2.02 

1893 2.90     1899 2. 

1894 2.75     April,  1900 2.75 

1895 2.40 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  sold  news-print  paper  for  lees  than  2  cents  a  pound 
before  you  consolidated?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ^ou  are  selling  it  for  a  good  deal  more  now? — A.  No;  the  average  price  of 
our  paper  is  not  a  good  deal  more. 
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Q.  I  want  to  ascertain  the  leason  why  yon  have  raised  your  prices  a  laige  per- 
centage over  the  selling  prices  before  the  consolidation  in  Januaiy,  1898. — A.  As  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  the  prices  prevailing  previous  to  the  consolidation  were 
not  sufficient  for  adequate  returns  to  the  investor  of  capital. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.J  Is  vour  increased  price  on  toe  theory  that  everything  has 
advancea  in  price? — A.  Oh,  the  principal  things  going  into  paper  have  incrmsed  in 
price.  1  would  answer  your  question  m  another  way.  Our  principal  effort  has  been 
to  improve  the  quality  of  paper  as  much  as  to  reauce  the  cost  of  making  it;  and 
to-dav  we  are  manufacturing  a  uniform  sheet  of  paper  that  runs  from  10  to  ^  per 
cent  better  than  it  was  when  the  mills  were  taken  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany.    Now,  with  the  improved  quality  of  that  paper,  it  costs  more  to  make  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhas.  |  That  is  a  good  enough  explanation  for  your  one  mill,  the 
Otis  Falls  mill? — A.  No;  that  applies  to  all  of  our  mills. 

Q.  Is  not  worse  news-print  paper  used  in  New  York  City  now  than  5  years  ago? — 
A.  Not  if  manufactured  oy  the  International  Paper  Company;  there  may  be  inferior 
grades  made  by  outside  mills.  Our  poorest  mills  in  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany will  to-day  average  20  per  cent  better  paper,  tensile  strength,  finish,  and  all 
the  qualities  that  jaro  to  make  up  the  paper  oemg  considered.  To-day  tne  most 
pleasant  relationship  exists  almost  universally  between  our  customers  and  ourselves, 
and  there  is  an  appreciation  both  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  and  the  prices 
that  are  being  maae  to  the  great  consumers  of  paper  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  You  give  the  improved  quality  as  one  reason  for  the 
increase  of  price.  Is  there  any  other? — A.  Before  the  consolidation  the  paper  had 
been  sold  at  a  less  price  than  the  individual  mills  could  possibly  make  it,  and 
bankruptcy  was  staring  them  all  in  the  foce.  The  product  of  a  plant  that  cost 
$2,000,000,  we  will  say,  did  not  give  any  adequate  return  nor  anything  approach- 
ing it.  Furthermore,'  in  the  creation  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  news  paper  the 
investments  will  avera^  certainly  double,  maybe  3  times,  the  annual  ^pxNas  sales 
from  the  plant;  so  that  m  order  to  turn  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  it  requires 
3  years'  business.  Now,  if  you  are  seeking  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  you  must  get 
approximately  24  per  cent  upon  your  output  to  get  any  kind  of  a  return  upon  your 
money.  I  imagine  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  so  loath  to  part  with  their  money  and  go  into  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  The  claim  has  been  made  in  evidence  before  this  com- 
mission that  previous  to  your  consolidation  print  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.6  cents  per 
pound,  and  tnat  the  present  rate  is  over  2  cents;  you  say  2.75? — A.  I  think  you  must 
refer  to  the  statement  by  a  man  who  was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  New 
York  papers,  which  made  an  exceptionally  low  contract  some  years  ago. 

Q.  was  the  true  reason  for  your  increased  prices  that  your  company  intended  to 
raise  prices  so  as  to  realize  a  profit  of  8,  16,  or  24  per  cent?— A.  I  mil  to  understand 
the  criticism  upon  the  policy  of  selling  the  product  at  a  price  that  makes  a  iaxr  return 
for  it  only,  and  which  still  enables  the  consumer  to  get  it  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  great  bugbear  suggested  by  some  persons  is 
that  consumers  will  go  to  Canada  for  their  paper.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
buy  paper  cheaper  in  New  York  and  Boston  to-day  than  you  can  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  the  newspapers  on  this  side  get  it  the  cheapest 

QUANTITY     OF    WOOD    PULP    AND    OP    MANUPACTUBBD    PAPEB   OONTBOLLED    BY    THE 
INTEBNATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  whole  product  of  paper  manufacturing—book  paper,  news 
paper,  etc.— does  this  International  Paper  Company  control  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  I  have  no  positive  figures  to  work  on  here,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  generally 
speaking,  we  produce  76  per  cent  I  think  possibly  I  would  reduce  that  to  about 
70  cent.    This  is  guesswork  on  my  part,  because  I  have  no  positive  figures. 
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Table  showing  the  daily  capaeitff  {not  production),  in  pounds,  of  the  paper  and  vulp  mUl 
of  the  United  Stales  now  runnxng,  a»  reported  by  manufadurers  for  xnteriion  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  edition  of  Lockwood^s  Directory  of  the  Paper  Trade,  J898-99. 

[Prepared  by  the  Howard  Lockwood  Publishing  Company  for  the  lue  of  the  trade.] 


Fine  pa- 
per. 

Book 

paper. 

News. 

Stoto.    • 

Writing.  1 

Book.* 

Coyer. 

Plate, 
lithograph, 
map.  etc. 

Cardboard, 
caid  mid- 
dles, tick- 
eta,  etc 

Roll. 

Colorado 

16,000 
86,000 
6.000 

16,000 

84,000 

40,000 

6,000 

6.000 

60,000 

26,000 

202,000 

168.000 

486,000 

132,000 

1 

Connecticut 

16,000 

21,500 

34,500 

Delaware 

26,000 

District  of  Columbia 

QeoiKla 

Indiana !..!... 

20,000 

Kentucky 

Maine. 

846,000 

Maryland 

14,000 

Maieachusetti 

686,200 
17.000 

28,000 
18.000 

68.600 
80.000 

82,500 
4.000 

250.000 

Michigan 

64.000 

Minnesota . 

60,000 

New  Hampshire 

108,000 

20.000 

800,000 

8,000 

847,000 

New  JeraeV  . 

4.000 
62,000 

NewYork. .    . 

86,000 

16,000 

1.881,000 

North  Carolina 

7;ooo 

Ohio 

60.000 

178,000 

2,000 

14,000 

130.000 

Ponisylvania ....  . 

127,600 

868,600 
4,000 
6,000 

16,000 

87,000 

12,000 

Tf^nc^oee 

Texas  ••.•• 

Vermont  • 

16,000 

222,000 

Virginia 

16.000 

6,000 
12,000 
28.000 

4,000 

Wiuthinflrtnn 

12.000 

Wisoon^ 

ii8,666 

10.000 

792,000 

Total 

1,042,700 

2,181,600 

116,000 

182,600 

147,000 

4.715,500 

Wrapping. 

Boards. 

state. 

Manila, 
real  and 
bogus. 

Heayy 
wrapping.* 

Straw 
wrapping. 

Binders 

and 
trunk. 

Leather. 

Press  and 
album. 

California 

8,000 

12,000 

2,600 

81,000 

4,000 

Colorado 

2,600 
24,000 

Connecticut 

48,000 
17,000 
8.000 
86,000 

60,800 

22,800 

22,000 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Oeoigia 

Illinois 

6,000 

10,000 

8.000 

191,000 
66.000 
42,000 
17,000 

Indiana 

62,000 

80,000 

Iowa 

KanMM.   .   ,   .   ,   -    r   -    -    T    r   T    ,   ,    r    r   , 

10,000 
238,000 

48,000 

168,000 

8,000 

16,000 

86,000 

82.600 

639.000 

6,000 

268,600 

40,000 
828,000 

16,000 
6,000 

16,000 
142,000 

10,000 

24.000 

7,000 

133,000 

Maine 

20,000 
2,600 
78,000 
64,000 
16,000 

81,000 

Maryland 

81,000 

8,000 
8.000 
4,000 

Massachusetts 

29,000 

2,000 

Michigan 

49,000 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

19,600 

New  Jersey 

16.000 
67,000 

"*'i26,'666" 

88,000 
60,000 

NewYork 

10,000 

6,000 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

60,000 

109,000 
20.000 
16,000 

42,000 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania 

13,000 

46,000 

8,000 

21,000 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texa*?  .  . .  .  T  -  T  - 

6,000 

Vermont 

6,000 

Virginia 

Washington '.". 

12,000 

WABt  VfnHniA 

19,000 
60,000 

Wisconsin 

15,000 

Total 

2,348,000 

412,000 

766,600 

296,800 

121,800 

66,000 

1  To  include  all  grades  of  bank-note,  ledger,  flat  and  folded,  tub  and  engine  sized,  envelope,  parch- 
ment, bond,  recora,  and  drawing  papers,  telegraph  and  writing  manila,  etc. 
3  To  Include  all  grades  of  book  paper  not  otherwise  specified. 
*To  include  haraware,  ham,  express,  tobacco,  and  mill  wrappers,  etc. 
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Tabu  showing  the  daUy  capacUp  {not  production) ,  in  pounds^  of  the  paper  and  tmlp  mHU 
of  the  Untted  States  now  running — Continued. 


Boards. 

Building, 

roofing, 

and 

sheathing. 

Stote. 

Straw 
boards. 

Wood  pulp 
board. 

News 
boards. 

Tissues.  1 

Blotting. 

OlUomlft 

4,000 

Oolondo ^ 

2,500 
15,500 

OoDDOcticnt  ..--r--, 

15,800 

24.000 

100,000 

23,200 
180 

6,000 

Delaware 

OeonriA 

1,000   . 

Tlllnnfif 

880,000 

472,000 

90,000 

7,000 

30,000 

80,000 

16,000 

4,000 

80,000 

Iowa 

Karaan 

Maine 

88,000 

Mi^«7lan<1 

84,000 
26.000 
57,000 

2,000 

Manacbusetts 

20,000 

85,250 
4,000 

20,000 
10,000 

46,000 
9,000 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

25,000 

MisBoari 

8,250 

New  Hami^hire 

14,000 

18,250 
68,000 
96,250 
8,000 
25,500 

New  Jersey 

86,000 
109,000 
569,000 

18,000 

10.000 
145.000 
50,000 

120,000 
76,000 

47,000 
126,000 

New  York 

Ohio 

12,000 

60,000 

Pennsylvania 

80,000 

222,000 

Tp^iflflsee T 

8,000 

2,000    . 

Texas 

4,000 

Vermont 

5,000 
20.000 
24,000 
15,000 

29,000 

14,600 
2,000 

Virginia 

20,000   . 

Wifloonsin ^ 

20,000 

47,000 

25,000 

Total 

1,838.550 

454,000  1        362,000 

810,180 

71,000 

694.000 

State. 

Carpet 
lining. 

Curtain 

and 
hanging. 

Miscella- 
neous, s 

Ground 
wood 
pulp. 

Soda 
fiber. 

Sulphite 
fiber. 

Total  by 
States. 

AialMiTnA  . .  T 

4,000 
20,000 
82,000 

4.000 
48,000 
90,000 

Galiiomia 

Colorado          

2,500 

16,000 

Connecticut 

8,500 

587,100 
157, 180 

Delaware                    

70,000 

DiBtiict  of  Columbia 

8,000 

51,000 

597,000 

1.160.000 

Geoigia 

9,000 
20,000 
186,000 

Illinois 

20,000 
4,000 
4,000 

Tnd1«iiA 

90,000 

**'i6,'666 

Iowa 

94,000 
25,000 
8,516,000 
84,000 
492,500 
2,131,450 
700,000 

Kansas .      .      .. 

Kentucky 

Maine 

1,826,000 
25,000 
102,000 
184,000 
62,000 

210,000 

560,000 
160,000 
60,000 
106,000 

Maryland 

10,000 
47,000 

Massachusetts 

82,000 

15,000 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

176,000 

Missouri 

3,250 

New  Hampshire 

437,000 

460,000 

1,491,750 

New  Jersey 

13,000 
28,000 

499,500 

New  York 

186,000 

94,000 

2,788,000 

5,000 

14.000 

123,000 

88,000 

164,000 

715,000 

7.625,250 

North  Carolina 

18,000 

Ohio 

20,000 

30,000 

36,000 
52,000 
90,000 
12,000 

1,502,500 

365,000 

Pennsylvania 

17,000 

15,000 

6,000 

875,000 

1,872,500 

South  'Carolina 

28,000 

Tennessee 

4,000 

24,000 

48,000 

Texas 

30,000 

Vermont 

10,000 

888,000 
12.000 
20,000- 
90,000 

886,000 

60,000 

■"i5,*666 

50,000 
437,000 

892,600 

Virginia 

40,000 
30,000 

180,000 

WiMhingtOTi ,,..,,-,. 

125,000 

WeetV&glnia 

190,000 

Wisconsin 

25,000 

2,596,000 

Total 

165,500 

271,600 

115.600 

6, 775- 000 

1,083,000 

2,889,000 

27,287,480 

' 

_ 

iTo  inclnde  all  grades,  colors,  and  kinds  of  stock:  toilet,  carbon,  copying,  and  cigarette  papers,  etc. 
*To  include  zlbbon,  tea,  and  all  papers  not  clasamed  elsewhere. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FABauHAR.)  How  many  independent  print  paper  mills  are  there  in 
the  United  Stateif?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  their  output  id? — A.  Well,  if  mv  former  statement  is 
correct,  their  outpnt  would  he  30  per  cent  of  the  total  producea. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  per  ton  of  wood  pulp  before  your  oonaolidation  and 
since?— A.  Oh,  from  |15  to  $25  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  your  company  control  nearly  all  the  wood  pulp  of  the  United  Statei^— A. 
No. 

Q.  Who  controls  it? — ^A.  The  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  wood  pulp. 

Q.  Are  you  buyers  of  wood  pulp? — A.  Not  this  year.  We  used  to  make  about  900 
tons  of  pulp  a  day,  now  we  make  about  1, 100.     If  you  want  the  exact  per  cent  I  will 

give  it  to  you,  but  there  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  we  may  run  short  a 
ttle  and  then  we  go  out  and  buy;  but  this  past  year  we  have  been  noaking  practi- 
cally all  of  our  own  pulp.  If  the  other  mills  are  making  any  pulp,  they  are  selling 
it  to  other  people. 

BOONOMIE8  WHICH   HAVS  BEBN  BFFBCTKD  BY  THE  COMBINATION.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Will  you  kindly  continue ^our  written  statement? — A.  (Read- 
ing:) *'  QueHum  6.  What  are  the  various  economies,  if  any,  which  have  been  secured 
by  the  organization? — Anmter,  Each  separate  oi^ganization  had  its  complete  corps  of 
omciids,  consisting  of  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  bookkeepers,  and  salesmen. 
These  have  been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  each  mill  is  merely  equipped  with  a 
superintendent  and  a  sufficient  clerical  force  for  keeping  manufacturing  records.  All 
of  the  directing  powers  have  been  concentrated  in  one  office  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  all  the  mills.  Each  department  of  the  work  is  conducted  by  one  person. 
For  example,  all  the  manufacturing  is  in  chai^  of  one  man;  all  the  construction  and 
maintenance  in  the  hands  of  another;  all  the  purchasing  in  the  hands  of  a  third,  etc 
But  one  of  the  greatest  economies  is  that  we  get  a  better  quality  of  product  and  more 
of  it  from  the  same  machinery  and  the  same  number  of  men  than  was  secured  by  the 
individual  mills;  also  the  gross  cost  of  selling  the  product  is  much  leas  than  the 
aggr^ate  cost  to  the  separate  mills. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OP  INDUBTRIAL  COMBINATION. 

*^Quegtion6,  What  is  your  opinion,  based  upon  your  experience,  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  industrial  combination  in  general? — Atmoer,  The  increased 
capitalization  and  scope  of  the  present  methods  of  conducting  business  seem  to  be 
the  natural  order  of  development.  Any  combination  of  corporations  the  putting 
together  of  which  is  based  upon  other  than  ability  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
gcKKis  at  a  reduced  cost  will  not  meet  with  the  success  that  its  promoters  anticipate. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  combinations  that  accomplish  such  results  will  be  a  great 
manufacturing  and  distributing  power  in  the  future,  and  the  value  of  their  securities 
will  become  as  permanent  as  those  of  any  of  the  leading  railroads  and  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.    That  is  my  opinion  and  view  on  that  line. 

NO  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

'*  Question  7.  Suggestions  reading  legislation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combi- 
nations, provided  you  think  it  desirable. — Answer.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  1^^ 
lation  is  required.  All  combinations  of  capital  that  are  put  together  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  at  a  less  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer will  succeed,  and  no  legislation  can  prevent  it.  Any  combination  of  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  artificially  raising  prices  by  buying  up  competing  firms  will  fail 
in  the  end,  and  therefore  no  legislation  is  required. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY   HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WITH   ITS  COMPETITORS. 

"  Quedion  8.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  International  Paper  Company  with  its 
competitors? — Answer.  It  has  no  connection  whatever.  It  sells  its  own  products, 
and  18  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  its  products  in  the  principal  cities  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  America. 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION   AND  BY-LAWS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

**  Question  9.  Kindly  furnish  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  copy  of  8)m- 
dicate  agreement  for  the  company's  financiering,  and  statement  of  wages  of  employ- 
ees.—-4  rwm>er.  I  present   you  with  the  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorporation  and 

1  See  pp.  410-U,  428-24. 
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inoiligage  of  the  Intematicmal  Paper  Company.^  No  syndicate  was  formed  for  its 
financierinff,  and  therefore  I  have  no  affreement  to  present.  I  have  not  prepared 
any  table  of  wages  of  employees  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  I  may  state 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  working  of  its  mills  has  not  reduced, 
but  has  increased  wages,  so  that  the  average  pay  to  its  mUl  operatives  is  greater  than 
when  the  company  was  formed. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION* — ^EXISTINO  RATES  OF   DUTY   ON   PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

**  Question  JO.  What  is  your  opinion  reg;arding  the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp,  paper,  or 
other  products  connected  with  the  paper  mdustry.  with  reference  also  to  the  effects  of 
the  tariff  upon  the  conservation  or  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States^?— 
Answer,  The  industry  of  manufacturing  paper  is  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  The  affgr^;ate  of  invested  capital  is  not  less  than  $200,- 
000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  output  m>m  $180,000,000  to  $190,000,000,  so  that  to-daywe 
are  the  foremost  producers  of  paper  in  the  world  and  have  the  largest  amount  of  money 
invested  in  its  manufacture.  Tne  industry  has  been  built  up  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  tariff,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  inaugurate  any  legislation  that  in  any 
way  threatens  the  destruction  of  this  industry  is  takine  a  great  responsibilitv  upon 
himself.  As  a  result  of  the  building  up  of  this  great  industry  the  consumers  of  paper 
in  the  United  States  are  buying  it  for  less  thsSi  it  costs  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  are  gradually  and  permanently  building  up  an  export  trade  for  this 
industnr,  and  last  year  the  International  Paper  Company  supplied  to  Australia  one- 
third  of  all  the  newspaper  consumed  in  that  country,  and  in  addition  to  that  other 
United  States  manufacturers  have  sent  a  large  quantity  there. 

''A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  paper  and  9  per  cent  on  pulp  are  among  the  lowest  duties 
imposed  upon  any  of  the  manufactured  articles,  ana  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should  under  no  consideration  be  reduced  or  removed.  Acoordinff  to  the  United 
States  official  report,  37  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  13  Southern  States  is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  paper  industry,  as  reported  to 
me,  consumes  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  cut,  so  that  the  future 
nursery  to  draw  from  in  the  United  States  would  seem  inexhaustible,  and  for  the 
future  development  of  our  industry  there  are  ample  resources  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  use  American  pulp  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wnat  are  the  tanSa  on  pulp  and  papei? — A.  The  tariff  rate  on  paper  valued  at 
not  over  2  cents  a  pound  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  poimd.  About  2  cents  a  pound  is 
the  present  price  of  paper,  and  therefore  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent  on 
paper  coming  from  Canada.  On  unbleached  cnemical  pulp  the  tariff  is  one-sixth  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  mechanically  ground  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Put^ 
ting  these  mto  the  ad  valorem  form  they  would  be  about  as  follows:  Mechanical  pulp 
is  worth  from  $16  to  $20  per  ton.  Assuming  it  to  average  $18  a  ton,  this  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  9^  per  cent.  Unbleached  chemical  pulp  is  worth  from  $35  to  $40  a  ton. 
Assuming  $88  to  be  the  average  price  per  ton,  the  ad  valorem  form  would  be  8}  per 
cent 

Q.  The  opponents  of  the  International  Paper  Company  say  that  you  export  a  laige 
amount  of  paper  to  Australia — you  have  saia  that  you  export  one-third  ot  the  paper 
used  there — and  that  you  do  it  under  the  tariff.  Now,  if  there  was  no  tariff  would  you 
export  anyway?  How  about  that? — A.  I  would  answer  that  as  Mr.  Dingley,  whom 
I  regard  as  the  brightest  light  this  country  has  produced  in  tariff  matters,  once 
answered  a  question  of  mine:  You  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  American  manufacturers  and  I  will  guarantee  you  that  you  will 
increase  the  price  of  your  paper  very  materially  to  your  consumers.  It  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  capital,  the  competition  within  ourselves,  the  absolute  assurance  that  we 
nave  a  home  market  if  we  can  make  our  paper  cheaper  than  our  competitors,  that 
enables  us  to  gather  together  so  much  money  and  to  develop  our  own  properties 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  make  and  distribute  paper  at  the  price  we  are 
doing,  and  by  that  process  gradually  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  a 
country  that  has  37  per  cent  of  its  whole  surface  covered  with  wood,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  innumeraole  for  the  uses  of  paper  making,  having  that  as  a  nursery  to 
draw  upon,  and  having  the  market  of  America,  the  laiigeet  in  the  world,  to  supply, 
with  unlimited  capital  within  our  own  borders,  we  will  create  and  permanently 
furnish  to  ourselves  a  better  quality  of  paper  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  possible 
if  you  attempt  the  subdivision  of  our  business  and  its  distribution  among  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world. 


1  On  file  with  the  commlasion.  >  See  pp.  414-19,  424-30. 
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Q.  Where  does  your  oompetition  in  Aostralia  mainly  come  from? — A.  All  over  the 
world. 

Q.  In  sellinff  in  Australia  are  your  profits  proportionate  to  what  they  are  m  the 
home  market  here,  or  do  you  have  to  lower  pnoes  to  get  your  market  there? — A. 
In  the  laat  year  our  export  profits  on  the  prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the 
busmess. 

( Reading. )  ' '  QueOion  11,  Those  who  favor  free  trade  in  wood  pulp  submitted  briefis ' 
to  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  you  and  others  in  connection  with  the  paper  industry  submitted  a  piaper 
in  favor  of  the  tariff. — An9U'€r.  I  herewith  present  those  briefs  which  were  submitted 
by  Senator  Miller.  In  addition  to  this  I  would  simpl]^  say,  Why  should  the  paper 
industry  be  singled  out  for  an  attack?  Whv  not  stecu,  iron,  copper,  cotton  goods,  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  other  commoditieei?  No  such  profits  are  made  in  paper  as  in 
steel  and  iron." 

MEMORANDUM   PRESENTED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JOINT  HIGH  COM- 
MISSION BE  DUTY  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP.-JANUARY  7, 1899. 

7b  the  American  membenqfthe  Joint  High  Cbmminton,  Waaldngion,  D.  C. 

Obntlkmkn:  Some  time  in  August  last  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  body  and  preaentr 
Ing  the  question  of  a  duty  upon  paper  and  pulp  in  its  relations  with  a  possible  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Canada.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  with  me  a  stenographer  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  remarks  which  I  submitted  were  not  committed  to  writing. 

CTATBXKMT  OF    AMKUCAN    NIWSPAPBK    PUiBLISHBBS'  ASSOCIATION   FBBBBNTKD    TO   JOINT   HIGH    COM- 
KIBBION  ASKING  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  PULP  AJVD  PAPBB. 

I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  repeat  some  of  the  propositions  which  I  made  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  ahio  to  answer  a  paper  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Pubushers'  Association,  asking  that  you  favor  the  removal  of  the  duty  from 
paper  and  pulp. 

This  paper  has  been  extensively  reproduced  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  a  com- 
plete copy  of  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  association.  Many  of  the  statements  contained 
In  it  are  so  wide  of  the  truth,  and  so  misleading  in  the  deductions  drawn  from  them,  that  I  can  not 
consent  to  let  it  pass  without  calling  your  attention  to  these  misstatements  and  false  deductions. 

First,  I  am  informed  that  this  paper  was  considered  only  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  association  informed  me  tnat 
they  never  saw  it  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  appeared  in  print,  and  that  if  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  approval  they  would  not  have  consented  to  let  it  go  out  as  an  official  uttez^ 
ance  of  the  association. 

BRIEF  OF  AKBRICAN  NBW8PAPKR  PUBLISHRBS'  AflSOaATION— LARGELY  AN  ATTACK  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY,  AND  LARGELY  EXAGGERATED. 

But  I  make  no  point  upon  the  manner  of  its  publication.  The  question  of  importance,  however,  is 
whether  the  statements  made  therein  are  correct  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  logical.  The 
article  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  attack  upon  the  International  Paper  Company,  claiming  that  it  is 
a  trust  which  unjustly  taxes  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  oountiT,  and  that  the  only  relief  from 
this  unjust  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  placing  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  It  states  that  the  com- 
pany has  been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  therefore  the  International  Paper  Company  seeks  to 
charge  undue  prices  for  paper  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  pay  dividends  upon  tne  excessive 
capitalisation. 

Nearly  all  the  statements  which  it  makes  regarding  the  various  properties  of  the  corporation  and 
their  condition  and  their  value  are  false,  which  I  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who  wiU 
undertake  to  investigate  the  properties  and  their  condition.  But  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
various  properties,  for  that  in  no  way  affects  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  or  not 

RATBB  OF  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  statement  begins  with  giving  the  duty  upon  newspaper  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound 
as  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  96  per  ton.  As  2  cents  per  pound  is  the  present  pnce  of  the 
bulk  of  the  newspaper  used  in  this  country,  it  follows  that  the  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  96  per  ton,  is  onl  v  15  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  paper.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  an 
exorbitant  rate  of  duty,  ana  that  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  average  duty  on  other  manufactured 
products,  whether  of  iron,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk.  The  fact  is  that  the  duty  has  always  been  low 
on  paper,  and  the  paper  makers  have  been  satisfied  that  it  should  be  low.  The  duty  upon  wood  pulp 
is  nxed  in  the  present  tariff  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  91.67  per  ton.  Tniis  upon  the  pres- 
ent value  or  cost  of  pulp,  is  17  per  cent  and  here  again  we  find  an  extremely  low  rate  oi  duty.  Cer- 
tainly no  very  great  amount  of  extortion  can  be  practiced  upon  the  newspaper  publishers  with  duties 
of  onlv  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  former  days,  when  a  revenue  tariff  was  in  existence,  there  was 
scarcely  any  duty  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AS  BETWEEN  CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  KILLS. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that  the  rate  on  wood  pulp  is  excessive. 
They  also  state  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  protection  of  at  least  91.60  per  ton.  because 
of  their  proximity  to  their  customers,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  saving  is  made  in  freight  This 
is  another  mistake.  The  principal  paper  mill  In  Canada  is  located  upon  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  controlled  by  the  principal  officers  of  that  road.  The  rate  of  freight  from  that 
mill  to  Chicago  or  New  York,  or  any  of  our  leading  cities,  is  leas  than  it  is  from  our  own  mills,  located 
in  the  States  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 


1  See  pp.  414-19. 
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PBINOPAL  ABQUKKNT  OP  AMERICAN  NKW«?APBB  PUBLUREB8'  AflflOCIATION  18  THAT  THE  INTEBNATIONAL 
PAPEB  COMPANY  18  OBEATLT  OYEBCAPITALIZBD;  THAT  MANY  OP  IT8  MILLS  ABB  OLD  AND  WOBTH- 
LBBB,  AND  WHICH  18  HEBE  BEPUTED. 

The  principal  argument  in  fayor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  from  Canada  rests  upon  the  statement 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  many  of  its  mills 
are  old  and  worthless.  Iriis  statement  is  unqualinedly  false  in  every  partlcalar,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
show.  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  the  charge  is  made  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  rather  than 
through  malice  or  from  a  selfish  desire  to  obtain  paper  at  less  than  a  fair  price. 

CAPITALIZATION  OP  INTEBNATIOMAL  PAPEB  COMPANY  GIVEN. 

First,  as  to  the  charge  of  ovcr^italization.  The  statement  gives  the  aecurlties  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$10,000,000;  preferred  stock,  125,000,000;  common  stock,  120,000.000.  These  arc  the  amounts  which  the 
corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  under  its  charter,  but  the  facts  are  that  it  has  issued,  in  payment 
of  toe  properties  which  it  now  holds  and  for  active  working  capital,  the  following  amounts: 

'Ten  million  dollars  of  bonds,  120,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  916,000,000  of  common  stock,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $46,000,000,  instead  of  $56,000,000,  as  stated  by  the  Publishers'  Association. 

When  this  company  was  orBpanized  and  the  various  properties  were  bought,  expert  men  were 
employed  to  appraise  them  at  their  then  actual  value,  and  that  appraisal  was  made  at  $48,000,000.  In 
.addition  to  this,  $7,000,000  cash  workins;  capital  is  employed,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  securities 
issued  as  above  stated,  making  totals  of  properties  and  cash  $50,000,000,  which  is  represented  by  only 
$46,000,000  of  securities.  And  still  these  gentlemen  tell  vou  that  the  whole  common  stock  of  the 
company  was  issued  for  good  will,  and  good  will  only,  ana  they  say  that  the  officers  of  the  company 
admitted  that  at  the  beginning.  I  pronounce  that  statement  to  be  unqualifiedly  false  and  challenge 
its  proof. 

STATEMENT  OP  AMEBICAN  NEWBPAPEB  PUBLISH  BBS'  ASSOCIATION  THAT  A  MODBBN  PAPEB  MILL  PLANT 
CAN  BE  CONSTBUCTED  AT  COST  OP  $10,000  PEB  TON  OP  DAILY  PBODUCP-BHOWN  THAT  FOBEQOINQ 
STATEMENT  INCLUDES  NEITHEB  COST  OP  SULPHITE  PLANT  NOB  COST  OP  GBOUND  WOOD  PLANT,  BOTH 
NBCBBBABY  ADJUNCTS  TO  PAPEB  MILLS. 

These  properties  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  while  many  of  the  mills  were 
built  years  ago,  they  have  been  kept  up  by  renewals  of  machinery  and  rebuilding  of  mills,  until 
to-day  there  are  no  better  mills  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  world.  They  are  perfectly  fitted  for 
the  manufocture  of  paper  in  all  the  forms  in  which  they  have  undertaken  ft.  These  gentlemen  jro 
on  to  state  that  a  modem  paper  mill  plant  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  ton  of  its  dafly 

f>roduct.  They  do  not  say  that  they  Include  in  this  $10,000  the  cost  of  a  sulphite  mill  for  manufactur- 
ne  sulphite  pulp,  or  the  cost  of  a  ground  wood  mill,  which  is  to  produce  the  ground  wood  pulp  used 
in  making  the  paper;  but  they  lead  you  to  assume  thHt  $10,000  per  ton  is  the  total  cost  of  the  com- 
plete plant  for  the  production  of  paper.  Tho  facts  are  oj^  follows,  as  I  can  prove  to  you  from  the  books 
of  the  company  for  the  construction  of  new  works,  which  are  now  in  progress  and  which  are  being 
built  in  the  best  possible  manner.  You  should  understand  that  for  making  newspaper  which  is  made 
entirely  of  wood  there  are  two  kinds  of  pulp  mills  neceseary— one  a  sulpmte  mill,  for  the  production 
of  what  is  known  as  sulphite  pulp,  which  is  very  strong  and  quite  equal  to  the  pulp  oi  cotton  or 
linen  rags;  also  a  ground  wood  mill,  which  produces  what  is  known  as  wood  pulp  and  which  requires 
an  enormous  power  for  its  production,  using  76  to  100  horse-power  per  day  for  every  ton  of  ground 
wood  produced. 

COMPLETE  PAPEB  MILL  PLANT  SET  POBTH. 

In  a  complete  plant  we  have,  therefore,  first,  the  sulphite  mill;  second,  the  ground  pulp  mill;  and, 
third,  the  paper  mill,  which  turns  out  the  finished  product.  A  first-class  sulphite  mill  can  not  be 
constructed  to-dav  in  a  thorough  maimer  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  dailyproduct.  A  ground- 
wood  pulp  mill  built  in  fint-class  manner  can  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily 
product,  and  the  paper  mill  proper  can  not  be  constructed  in  firstKslass  maimer  for  less  than  $7,000 
per  ton  for  finishing  paper.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  these  figures  of  cost  of  construction  is  to  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  water  power.  A  mill  producing  50  tons  per  day  of  finished  paper  will  require  from  5 
to  6,000  horse-power  of  water  to  produce  the  pulp  and  finished  paper.  The  amount  of  power,  devel- 
oped as  it  must  be,  by  the  building  of  dams,  and  the  construction  of  hydraulics,  head  gate,  waste 
gate,  tail  races,  etc.,  can  not  be  had  or  produced  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  near  a  market  for 
less  than  $^,000,  which,  as  you  see,  is  equal  to  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  capacity  of  such  mill.  This 
$5,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  power  added  to  the  figures  of  the  above  for  the  cost  of  construction  fives 
$22,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  a  modem  complete  plant,  instead  of  $10,000,  as  these  gentlemen  of  the 
press  assert  to  be  sufficient. 

CAPITAL  BEQUIBED  TO  OPEBATE  PLANT. 

In  addition  to  this  cost  of  plant  there  will  be  required  a  cash  capital  of  not  less' than  $260,000,  which 
must  be  furoi^ed  by  the  manufacturer  or  borrowed  from  banks  and  interest  paid.  This  large  work- 
ing capital  is  necessary  because  the  entire  supply  of  wood  for  the  year  must  be  put  in  during  the 
winter  months,  when  there  is  snow  in  the  woods,  and  because  fully  8  months'  production  of  the  mills 
is  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  8  months  for  the  mills  to  realize  on  the  paper  after  it  has 
been  made,  the  rale  of  the  trade  being  that  the  paper  manufacturer  shall  keep  a  laige  stock  of  paper 
on  hand  for  the  publisher,  and  deliver  it  daily  as  required,  thus  saving  the  publisher  a  large  amount 
of  cash  capital.  You  must  judge  whether  the  statements  of  these  gentlemen  are  due  to  Ignorance  or 
malice.  They  claim  that  the  international  Paper  Company  is  a  monopoly  from  which  there  is  no 
relief  save  that  of  the  admission,  free  from  duty,  from  Canada  of  paper  and  pulp. 

AS  TO  STATEMENT  THAT  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  PAPEB  COMPANY  MONOPOLIZES  PAPEB  MAKINO— SHOWN 

TO  BE  EBBONBOUS. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  making  various  grades  of  paper.  These 
mills  are  scattered  throughout  many  States.  There  are  a  large  number  of  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin 
making  newspaper  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  that  manufactured  by  the  International 
PaperCompany,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  International  Paper  Company.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  duty  upon  paper  is  only  15  per  cent,  is  a  soffldent  answer  to  the 
charge  of  monopoly. 
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PKICE  or  PAPXB  LOWn  IK  NSW  TOEK  THAN  IN  LONDON. 

The  price  of  paper  at  the  present  time  in  this  ooontry  ia  not  mt  mil  ezce«ive.  It  li  lower  in  New 
York  tban  it  is  in  London.  The  protection  of  the  palp  and  paper  indiwtry  in  this  country  has  led  to 
the  great  development  of  the  trade  and  has  enabled  the  American  maniuactnreri  to  improTe  their 
plants  and  bring  out  new  inventions  until  thev  have  been  able  to  reduce  paper  to  its  present  price, 
when  I  flnt  went  into  the  manufacturing  of  wood  paper  in  this  oount^,  I  sold  it  at  19  cenU  per 
pound. 

PSICl  OP  GOOD  NKWBPAPBB  ABOUT  2  CBNT8  PKB  PODND. 

To-day,  the  price  of  a  much  superior  article  is  about  2  cents  per  pound.  I  submit  to  all  fair-minded 
men  that  there  is  no  evidence  here— and  none  can  be  produced— that  the  International  Paper  Oom- 
r  is  a  monopoly  and  that  it  has  in  any  way  attempted  to  unduly  advance  the  price  of  the  ccmi- 


pany  isf 
modity. 


ABBOCIATED  PBBBS:  ATTENTION  CALLED   TO  THU   ASBOCUTION  OP   NBW8PAPBB8  AS  AN    BZAXPLB  OP   A 

MONOPOLY. 

If,  however,  you  are  looking  about  for  a  trust  and  monopoly,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention 
to  the  newspaper  association  of  this  country  whom  these  gendemen  claim  to  represent.  In  the  flxst 
place,  they  nave  a  protection  which  is  an  absolute  prohibition.  The  New  York  World,  or  any  other 
paper,  can  not  be  manufactured  in  London  and  imported.  It  can  be  made  only  in  New  York  City. 
They  have  not  only  the  market  absolutely  to  themselves  in  the  various  cities  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, but  they  have  an  association  which  controls  the  gathering  of  the  news,  so  that  no  new  paper 
... .„,-..„_.. . ?..,.  -fc .. ^rcapitalK- 

greatnewB- 

and  some  of 

as  much  in  cash 


can  be  started  anywhere  if  they  refuse  to  supply  ttie  news  to  it.  u  you  are  looking  for  overcapitalisa- 
tion or  for  enormous  profits,  let  me  ask  vou  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  news- 
papers of  New  York  Citv  have  within  a  few  years  made  great  fortunes  for  their  owners  and  some  of 


them  are  making  from  9600,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year  upon  plants  which  have  not  cost 
as  some  of  the  wretched  paper  mills  of  ours  about  wnich  they  talk. 

INTEBNATIONAL  PAPBB    COMPANY    IB    BXPOBTINO    PAPBB    TO   1 
AU8TRAUA,  ETC. 

ven  for  asking  that  paper  and  pulp  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  1 
Company  is  able  to  export  paper  to  foreign  lands,  chiefly  to  Engl 
7  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Intemauonal  Paper  Company  is 
ned.  but  the  paper  so  exported  is  netting  us  considerably  more 
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AU8TRAUA,  ETC. 

Another  reason  given  for  asking  that  paper  and  pulp  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  the  fact  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  able  to  export  paper  to  foreign  lands,  chiefly  to  England,  Japan,  and 
Australia.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Intemauonal  Paper  Company  is  exporting  paper 
to  the  countries  named,  but  the  paper  so  exported  is  netting  us  considerably  more  than  the  paper 
which  we  sell  in  New  York  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  prepcued  the  statement  of  the  association. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  the  statements  regarding  the  characterand  value  of  the  mills  belonging  to 
the  International  Paper  Company  were  largely  false.  Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  machines  purchased  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  large  price  was  ao  old  that  it  had 
been  tended  or  run  by  myself  when  I  was  a  boy.  This  is  pure  fiction.  I  never  tended  any  machine 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  never  had  anything  to  ao  with  the  business  of  paper  manufacture  until  after 
I  came  out  of  the  war  in  1864.  But  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  going  into  matters  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list  In  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  or  not. 

BtSUMA  OP  PACTS  AND  BEABONB  PRESENTED  TO  JOINT  HIGH  COMMI8BION  IN  AOUDST. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  I  presented  to  your  body  in 
August  showing  why  paper  and  pulp  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  any  reciprocity  treaty 
that  may  be  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  cost  of  wood  pulp,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
the  finished  paper,  is  made  up  of  four  essental  items,  which  are.  the  costof  raw  wood,  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  water  power.  To  these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  finished  product  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer.  In  all  these  essentials  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer has  a  large  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States,  first,  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  the  wood  out  of  which  the  pulp  is  manufactured.  Spruce  wood  is  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  in  nearly  all  cases  does  not  exceed  12.50  per  cord 
delivered  at  the  pulp  mill.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  claim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  their  wood 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  91.S0  per  cord.  Spruce  in  the  United  States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies 
from  S5  to  $7  per  cord.  As  it  requires  about  1^  cord  of  wood  to  produce  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  you 
will  see  that  m  this  difference  of  cost  to  the  manufacturer  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States  manufacturer  of  12.76  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  duty 
under  the  present  tariff  law,  which  is  $1.67  per  ton  for  pulp. 

labor:  OOflT  OP,  AB  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  OOMPABED. 

Labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  both  pulp  and  paper.  As  I  at  one  time  was  interested  in 
Canadian  pulp  mills,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Canada  and 
the  Unltea  States.  I  can  stato  that  the  cost  of  Tabor  in  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater 
than  in  ihe  Canadian  mills.  This  difference,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
two  kinds  of  pulp  and  the  finished  paper,  amounts  to  fully  $8  per  ton  on  the  finished  product— paper. 
As  to  the  cost  of  fuel  between  the  Canadian  and  American  manufacturer,  it  is  not  great,  but  what- 
ever difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

fuel:  COST  OF,  AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

In  some  portions  of  Canada  wood  Is  used  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very  cheap.  At  other  points.  Nova 
Scotia  coal  is  used,  which  is  laid  down  at  the  mills  for  fully  $1  a  ton  less  than  coal  can  be  delivered 
to  any  of  the  mills  In  the  New  England  States.  The  cost  of  water  power  is  on  an  average  twice  as  great 
in  the  United  States  as  it  Is  in  Canada.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  a  very  large  number 
of  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north.  Nearer  the  mouth  oi  these  rivers  there  are 
found  falls  varying  from  60  to  150  feet  in  height  The  result  is  an  enormous  amount  of  water  power 
of  which  at  the  present  time  less  than  10  per  cent  has  ever  been  used. 

WATER  POWEB:  COST  OF,  AS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  cost  of  these  powers  at  the  present  time  is  almost  nothing,  and  when  they  have  been 
improved  and  put  to  work  it  is  proved,  in  any  case  in  which  I  have  had  experience,  that  the  cost  of 
the  Canadian  power  has  not  been  one-half  the  cost  of  corresponding  power  in  the  United  States.    It 
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will  be  aeen  that  this  glyes  the  Canadian  manufacturer  a  great  advantage  over  the  American  in  the 
amount  of  money  required  in  its  first  outlay  for  the  plant,  which  is  an  important  thing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  any  great  Industry. 

PRBIGHT  RATES  COMPARED. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  cost  of  transportation  or  the  freight  rates  from  the  Canadian  mills  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit,  is  in  most  cases  lea  than  it  is  from  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  which  are  largely 
located  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  northern  New  York.  In  many  cases  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  t2  per  ton,  and  this  comes  about  laigely  from  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  roods  have  been  subsidized  by  the  government  and  are  thus  enableid  to  make 
freight  rates  less  than  the  corresponding  rates  In  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  Canada  pro- 
duces only  a  small  surplus  of  pulp  and  paper,  which  is  exported  to  £nglana,  but  a  large  number  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills  are  In  process  of  building  and  others  are  projected.  Canada,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  wood  and  labor  and  abundant  and  unused  water  powers,  will  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  put  paper  on  every  market  not  protected  by  a  tariff  based  on  the  difference  of  costs. 

PBBWEfT  DUTY  ON  PAFU  MOT  IQUAL  TO  HIOHKB  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES  OVER  THAT 

IN  CANADA. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  show  that  the  present  duty  is  not  equal  to  the 
higher  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  over  that  in  Canada.  If  this  duty  should  be  removed 
and  the  paper  and  pulp  put  upon  the  free  list,  the  result,  of  course,  would  be  to  very  largely  transfer 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  when  the  American  mills  have 
been  thus  ruined  and  put  out  of  business  the  American  publishers  would  find  that  they  would  be 
paying  more  for  their  paper  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Wabnxb  Miller. 


Statement  No.  2. 

MEMORANDUM    PRESENTED   TO   THE   AMERICAN    MEMBERS   OF  THE   JOINT    HIGH 
COMMISSION  RE  DUTY  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP.  JANUARY  80.  1899. 

New  York,  January  90, 1899. 
7b  tlu  American  memben  of  the  Joint  High  OommUtion,  WatMngUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  sub- 
mitted to  you  an  argument  In  favor  of  putting  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  In  reply  to  that  argu- 
ment I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  vou  a  statement  which  I  believe  proves  conclusively 
that  the  present  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  retained. 

The  same  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has  submitted  to  you,  under  date  of 
January  26,  a  supplementary  statement,  which  begins  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ABBOCIATION— EXTRACT  FROM  THEIR  BRIEP  SUBMITTED  TO 
COMMISSION  JANUARY  25,  1899. 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its  brief  on  free  paper 
and  free  pulp  bv  directing  the  attention  of  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commiasion 
to  the  urgency  of  a  provident  policy  which  shall  protect  and  preserve  our  forests." 

The  statement  above  mentioned  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  evils  arising  from  the  destruction  of 
our  forests.  To  this  statement  I  have  no  desire  to  take  exception.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  are  to-day  admitted  by  all  scientific  authorities,  and  various  remedies  have 
been  proposed.  For  myself  I  have  repeatedly  appeared  before  legislative  committees  of  my  own 
State  urging  that  wise  action  be  had  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

FOBESTRY  LBQISLATION  DESIRED,  ETC. 

The  study  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  regarding  it,  much  of  which  has  been  false  in  fact  and  in  theory.  The  results  thus  far  have 
been  practicallv  very  small,  but  the  agitation  of  the  question  will  undoubtedly  eventually  result  in 
the  adoption  of  wise  regulations  by  a  malority  of  our  State  legislatures  for  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  within  their  boundaries. 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION    PRESENTS    NO   SOLUTION,    BUT   THEIR    COURSE,    IF 
ADOPTED,  WOULD  UNDOUBTEDLY  LEAD  TO  DENUDATION  OF  OUB  SPRUCE  TIMBEB  LANDS. 

This  last  presentation  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  simply  speaks  of 
the  evils  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  They  do  not  offer  any  solution  of  the  evil  nor  suggest  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  As  the  paper  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  the  brief  or  argument 
in  favor  of  free  paper  and  pulp,  it  is,  I  think,  Just  to  infer  that  the  only  remedy  which  they  nave  in 
mind  is  the  putdng  of  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list,  with  the  expectation  that  such  a  course  would 
close  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  and  transfer  the  business  to  Canala  and  other 
fore^  countries,  tnus  leaving  our  forests  untouched.  If  this  is  not  the  legitimate  deduction  from 
the  document  I  ful  to  comprehend  why  it  has  been  submitted  at  all. 

Such  action,  instead  of  preserving  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
rapid  denudation  of  those  portions  of  our  forests  which  contain  spruce  timber,  now  chiefly  used  in 
making  paper. 

$100,000,000  OF  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  UNTTED  STATES  IN  PAPBR-MAKINO  PLANTS,  ETC^POLICY  PROPOSED 
BY  AMEBICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASBOCLATION  WOULD  COMPEL  THEIR  OWNERS  TO  STRIP  THEIR 
LANDS  OF  SPRUCE. 

There  are  now  invested  in  the  United  States,  in  the  various  pulp  and  paper  mill  plants  producing 

S.per  from  wood,  more  than  SIOO.OOO.OOO  of  capital.  If  the  product  of  this  industry  were  placed  upon 
e  free  list,  and  thus  their  value  and  permanency  threatened,  undoubtedlv  the  result  would  be  that 
all  parties  interested  in  the  industry  would  hasten  to  cut  off  the  spruce  timber  which  they  now  own 
and  convert  it  into  cash  before  sufifcient  mills  could  be  constructed  in  Canada  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  paper.  In  this  scramble  to  realize  upon  the  forests  now  owned  by  people  engaged 
In  paper  making,  great  waste  would  occur,  and  the  forests  would  thus  be  ruined  for  all  time  to  come. 
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The  lange  ccwt  of  pAper-mlll  plants  and  the  tLne  reqoired  for  tlieir  oomtnicckm  would  take  up  it 
leart  5  yean  of  time  before  nulls  sofflcient  ooold  be  oonatmcted  in  Oanada  to  appreciably  alleci  the 
American  market 

r!CDCR  PBE8ENT  CONDITIONS  AMBKICAN  PAPBK  MANITrACTUmBU  ARX  MOST  IMTKBaSTBD  OP  ALL  IN  PRO- 
TECTION OP  BPaUCE  FOaKnS—SSLP-DITXBnT  ALWAYS  BUNO  ORBATBT  PBOMOTBB  OP  BOOMOMY. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  fair  protection  to  paper  and  pulp,  the  American  pulp  and  paper 
maker  becomes,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  most  interested  person  of  all  in  the  proteetton  of  oar 
spruce  forests.  And  the  International  Paper  Company,  a^nst  which  the  attack  has  been  directed, 
has  already  commenced  a  system  of  forestry  upon  Its  own  lands,  which  will  be  productiYe  of  better 
result*— as  I  shall  \>e  able  to  show— than  any  system  which  has  been  adopted  dv  any  of  our  State 
govemmenu  or  ha«  been  proposed  by  any  of  the  people  who  have  agitated  the  sub3ect. 

At  the  bi^ginnioK  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  in  this  country,  some  SO  years  ago,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  pulp  manufacturer  so  handled  his  woodlands  as  to  create  great  waste. 
The  owners  of  i^mall  tracU  of  woodlands,  in  order  to  realise  the  greatest  value  from  them,  would 
naturally  cut  off  the  entire  supply  found  upon  the  land,  leaving  few  or  none  of  the  small  trees  which 
would  have  pn>dueed  a  new  crop  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  increaised  value,  however,  of  spruce  timber  in  the  United  States  has  necessitated  much  more 
conservative  (*yHtems  of  operations  and  has  drawn  the  attention  of  all  paper  manufkcturers  to  the 
neccmity  of  having  some  system  of  forestry  which  would  make  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  per- 
petual, thu..  pre<«erving  the  value  of  their  great  plants  and  water  powers. 

Bclf-lnterest  is  always  the  greatest  promoter  of  economy  in  the  use  of  any  material  and  in  the 
devljiing  of  wiM>  plans  to  continue  the  supply.  As  I  have  already  stated  above,  flOO.000,000  of  monev 
is  invened  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mill  plants  using  wood  chieflv  for  the  production  of  paper,  ana 
this  great  interewt  has  for  several  years  now  been  studying  and  agitating  the  question  of  how  best  to 
maintain  perpetually  a  supply  of  spruce  wood  for  their  mills. 

The  attention  of  the  entlrt  paper  trade  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
Intertftt  that  has  been  taken  In  it,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
at  iti4  laiit  annual  meeting  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  had  pApers  upon  this  subject  presented  and  read 
by  Fmf.  Bernard  E.  Femow,  then  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agricnlture 
at  Washington,  bv  Mr.  Oifford  Pinchot.  the  present  incumbent  of  that  oflice,  and  by  Mr.  Austin 
Carey,  an  expert  forester.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  and  in  view  of  the  papers  above  referred  to, 
the  association  at  the  meeting  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

BB80LUTI0NB  PABBBD  BY  AMBBICAN  PULP  AND  PAPBB  AflBOClATION  AT  LAST  ANNUAL  MBBTINO 
rePOBBRBY  LBQIBLATION. 

"  Retolved.  That  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  belieyes  that  the  Oonmss  of  the  United 
States  should  provide  a  generous  fund  for  the  gathering  oi  infonnation.  either  immediately  or  in 
connection  with  the  next  census,  in  regard  to  the  status  of  our  forests;  and  further,  it  is  believed  that 
the  various  State  Kovernments  should  enforce  all  statutes  now  existing  relating  to  the  regulations 
and  care  of  timber  lands,  and  should  enact  such  further  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  insure  ample 
protection  from  tire  and  other  destructive  elements,  and 

"  RfMdved,  That  it  indorses  the  principles  of  forestry  and  urges  its  membeia  to  study  and  apply  the 
same  to  their  holdings." 

The  association  has  sought  in  every  way  to  disseminate  information  upon  this  subject  among  iti 
members  and  to  create  a  general  public  opinion  in  favor  of  proper  forestry  lawa  The  self-interest  of 
the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  renders  him  the  best  friend  of  any  system  ot  forestry  preservation 
which  may  be  found  effective. 

MANY  LABOK  H0LDEB8  OP  SPBUCB-TIVBEB  LANDS,  OP  THBIB  OWN  VOLITION,  HAVE  INgHTUT«D  A 

SYSTEM  OP  POBBTBY. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  many  of  the  large  holders  of  spruce  lands  have,  of  their  own  volition, 
instituted  a  system  of  forestry  which  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  benefit  to  themselves,  the  trade, 
and  the  country  generally.  It  odnsists  simply  of  limiting  the  size  of  the  timber  which  should  be  cut 
Jfrom  year  to  year. 

Timber  in  it8  various  forms  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  civilised  life;  no  department  of 
human  activity  can  be  carried  on  without  it.  And  therefore  any  system  which  should  shut  up  our 
forests  and  prevent  their  use  can  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  whole  community,  and  such 
a  system  shoula  never  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized  government.  Timber  should  be 
treated  as  any  other  product  of  the  soil  or  any  other  crop  grown.  It  should  be  cut  and  used  when 
ripe  and  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  left  to  grow  up  and  produce  another  crop,  so  that  the  cuttings 
may  be  perpetual  and  the  forests  may  at  the  same  time  be  preserved. 

This  is  the  system  adopted  in  Germany— a  system  which  has  prevented  their  forests  from  being 
denuded  and  makes  them  grow  constantly  better  and  better;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  selling 
mature  trees,  a  revenue  has  been  produced  m  Qermany  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  great  work,  while 
leaving  large  surplus  earnings  to  be  applied  to  the  general  expense  of  the  Government 

8PBUCE  TIMBEB  CONSTITUTES  ONLY  A  SMALL  POBTION  OP  TIMBEB  POUND  ON  ANY  TBACT,   BEING  LESS 
THAN  TEN  PBB  CENT  IN  ADIBONDAC3LB. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  members  of  the  commission  that  spruce  timber,  wherever  found, 
constitutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  timber  found  standing  upon  any  given  tract. 

Throughout  the  Adirondack  wilderness  the  proportion  of  spruce  In  the  forests  is  lesb  than  IC  per 
cent  of  the  entire  growth  of  the  forests,  and  wherever  the  large  spruce  trees— those  above  10  or  12 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt-are  cut  out,  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  forest  itself, 
and  the  utility  of  the  forest  for  holding  back  floods,  or  the  cUmatic  effect  of  producing  more  rain,  is 
not  in  the  leasi  impaired. 

A  number  of  instances  in  proof  of  this  assertion  can  be  cited:  The  Adirondack  League  Club  holds 
100,000  acres  of  virgin  timber  land  in  the  Adirondacks,  upon  which  are  found  many  lakes  and  streams. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  club  came  into  possession  of  this  reserve,  it  sold  all  the  spruce  timber  xmam 
the  land  to  a  lumber  company,  with  the  restriction  that  no  spruce  should  be  cut  less  than  12  incnes 
in  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  lumber  companv  took  off  the  spruce  in  accordance  with  their  contract, 
and  to-day  if  a  person  were  to  go  over  this  entire  tract  he  would  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  tim- 
ber having  been  taken  out  at  all;  and  the  younger  spruce  trees  which  were  not  cut  are  growing  much 
more  rapidly,  and  within  20  years'  time  another  crop  of  spruce  can  be  cut  off  this  same  tract  larger 
than  the  original  cutUng. 

In  that  same  section  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  little  north  of  the  land  of  the  Adirondack  League  Club. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney  lately  purchased  a  tract  of  65,000  acres  for  a  park  or  preserve.   The  Intenutttooai 
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Paper  Company  haa  contracted  for  all  the  npruce  found  upon  that  tract,  with  the  same  restriction  as 
to  the  cutting  of  the  trees.  The  result  will  he,  asin  thecaseof  the  Adirondack  Leairue  Cluh  lands,  that 
a  very  valuable  crop  of  spruce  will  be  taken  off,  the  forest  will  not  be  injured  in  the  leaat,  and  within 
15  or  20  years  another  crop  of  spruce  may  be  cut  off  these  same  lands. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  stated,  that  in  the  early  days  of  pulp  making  in  this  country  the  small  manu- 
ftLCturer  cut  everything  found  upon  his  land,  destroying  all  the  small  trees  as  well  as  the  large  ones, 
thereby  preventing  a  second  crop  from  ever  being  produced  unless  special  means  were  taken  for 
replanting. 

I19TCRNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANT—OirB  OP  THB  CHIEP  CAU8I8  FOR  FTS  ORGANIZATION  WAB  THE  AD- 
MITTED NECESBITY  FOR  ADOPTION  OF  PROPER  FORBRRY  8T8TEM,  WHICH  COULD  THUS  BE  BETTER 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  organisation  of  the  International  Paper  Ckmipany  waa  the  admitted 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  for  the  spmce  lands  in  the  United  States 
reserved  for  paper  making. 

It  was  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  small  individual  holders;  for,  in  their  competition 
with  each  other,  trees  were  being  cut  down  5  or  6  inches  In  diameter,  and  the  prospects  of  another 
crop,  of  course,  destroyed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT  WASHINGTON    HAS    BEEN    ASKED    BT    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER   COM- 
PANY TO  COOPERATE  WITH  IT  IN  DEVISING  BEST  METHOD  OF  FORBBT  PRESERVATION. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  having  vast  properties  to  protect,  necessarily  looked  around  for 
a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  haa  8ecure<*.  a  large  amount  of  the  best  spruce  land  in  the  United 
States,  having  now  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  in  its  posBebsion.  The  proposition  has 
been  to  secure  lands  enough  to  furnish  to  all  its  mills  a  perpetual  supply  of  spruce  by  the  adoption 
and  operation  of  a  proper  system  of  forestry  upon  the  lands  which  it  owns.  In  the  furtherance  of 
this  subject  it  has  called  upon  Mr.  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  division  of  forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  requests  his  cooperation  in  suggesting  plans  for  bringing  about  this 
mo6^desi^ea  result. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Burhank,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
woodlands  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company: 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  A.  N.  BURBANK,  MANAGER  'OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  WOODLANDS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY,  SETTING  FORTH  PLANS  THAT  ARE  BBINO  ADOPTED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
COMPANY  CONCERNING  FOREST  PRESERVATION. 

New  York,  January  t8, 1899. 
Hon.  Warner  Miller, 

Secretary  Intematumal  Paper  Cbmpaitty, 

90  Broad  &reei.  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  to-day,  it  is  the  object  of  the  woodlands  department  of 
this  company  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  forests.  Instructions  have  been  8:iven  to  the  super- 
intendents of  our  different  divisions  of  woodlands  to  cut  only  the  larger  trees.  The  limit  has  been 
made,  in  many  cases,  to  cut  nothing  less  than  12  inches,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  14  inches  has 
been  established  as  the  limit. 

We  are  now  at  work  making  a  careful  examination  of  all  our  lands  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
best  way  to  handle  them  to  preserve  the  forests  and  make  our  supply  perpetual.  We  have  oeen 
aided  in  this  examination  to  quite  an  extent  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  United  States  forester.  On  October 
10  last  we  applied  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  asking  to  have  the  division  of  forestry  make  an  examination 
and  working  plan  of  all  of  our  lands,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  has  promised  to  personally  visit  our  lands  In 
New  Hampshire  in  the  month  of  February,  and  to  take  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants 
and  to  have  a  working  plan  of  these  lands  made.    He  hopes  to  do  the  same  for  all  our  lands. 

Mr.  Pin^'hot  has  already  made  working  plans  of  the  lands  in  the  Adlrondacks  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Whitney.  There  is  about  65,000  acres  of  this  tract,  the  spruce  on  which  is  con- 
tracted for  our  mills,  but  nothing  smaller  than  10  Inches  is  to  be  cut. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  woodlands  department  of  this  company  to  perfect  plans  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  cutting  of  any  but  ripe  trees,  and  this  policy  properly  carried  out,  I  believe,  will 
insure  a  perpetual  supply,  and  the  amount  of  spruce  upon  the  lands  will  never  be  less  than  at  present. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

International  Paper  Company, 
A.  N.  BuRBANK,  First  Vice-PresidaU. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  DEDUCTIONS. 

In  this  letter  you  will  see  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  already  adopted  a  system  of 
cutting  which  will  give  to  its  mills  a  perpetual  supply  of  spruce  timber.  This  system  will  of  neces- 
sity cause  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  because  it  increases  the  cost  of  the 
raw  wood.  If  the  International  Paper  Company  were  to  cut  all  the  timber  found  upon  its  lands  at 
once,  without  regard  to  size,  it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wood  supply  to  its  mills  fully 
f  1  per  cord.  But  having  in  view  its  great  investments  in  water  powers,  mills,  and  machinery,  and 
knowing  that  unless  a  constant  and  permanent  supply  of  the  raw  material  can  be  furnished  all  this 

Sroperty  is  to  be  destroyed  or  become  valueless,  the  company  has  wisely  decided  upon  establishing  a 
tiorough  system  of  forestry,  so  that  its  mills  may  be  always  assured  of  a  supply,  and  through  that 
medium  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America  may  be  assured  that  they  will  for  all  time  to  come  be 
furnished  witn  a  supply  of  paper  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  International  Paper  company  and  other  large  paper  manufacturers  who  are  cooperating  with 
them  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  that  the  course  they  have 
adopted  in  regard  to  forest  preservation  is  the  only  wise  and  reasonable  course  that  can  be  pursued, 
and  that  if  left  to  work  out  this  problem  without  the  constant  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  of  brinsring  about  the  putting  of  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list  by  their  con- 
stant importunities  and  Impliea  threats  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  this  great  sub- 
ject which  interests  the  newspaper  publishers  quite  as  much  as  the  paper  manufacturers,  will  be 
completely  solved,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  redound  to  the  k>est  interests  of  all  parties  concerned, 
bysecunng  a  perpetual  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

We  beg  to  assure  our  friends,  the  pubUshera,  that  under  these  conditions  they  need  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  future  supply  of  paper. 

Warmer  Miller. 
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THE  TABIfT  QUBBTION — EPPBCT  ON  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN   INDUSTRIES  OF  A   REPEAL 

OP  DUnEB. 

(WitnesB,  reading.)  ''The  Caoadian  ffovemment,  realizing  what  an  important 
industry  paper  making  is,  and  how  valuable  it  would  be  to  build  it  up  within  its  own 
borders,  is  making  the  greatest  possible  efforts  to  cripple  our  mills  and  foster  its  own 
by  enacting  laws  to  that  end.  The  CSanadian  government  has  practically  placed  an 
export  duty  on  wood  pulp  by  making  the  license  fee  40  cents  per  cord  upon  that  por^ 
tion  of  the  wood  which  is  used  in  Cuiada  in  manufacturing  pulp,  and  $1.90  per  cord 
upon  that  portion  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  A  t  the  same  time  an  effort 
is  being  made  in  this  country  to  array  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free 

gulp.  If  such  a  thing  as  the  transfer  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  from  the  United 
tates  to  Canada  could  be  brought  about,  what  would  be  the  position  we  would  tiien 
occupy?  The  great  majority  oftimber  lands  in  Canada  are  owned  by  the  provincial 
governments  or  by  the  general  government  Upon  these  lands  licenses  to  cut  are 
granted  at  a  nominal  annual  rental  per  square  mile,  but  once  a  year  the  price  per 
cord  is  fixed  for  all  wood  cut  during  the  vear.  This  price  is  paid  m  addition  to  the 
annual  rental.  The  practical  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  cost  of  wood  is  r^fulated 
every  year,  and  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  to  any  sum  that  the  government 
may  see  fit  to  impose,  placing  it  absolutely  within  the  power  of  the  government  to 
regulate  the  price  which  the  consumer  of  paper  in  the  United  States  would  pay  if  we 
depended  upon  Canada  for  either  our  wood  pulp  or  paper  supply." 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  your  opmion  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the 


Q.  (]  _  .  ,  .         .  .  

American  paper  manufacture  and  trade  in  paper,  provided  that  the  tariff  was  abol- 
ished on  wood  pulp,  wood  entering  into  pulp,  and  paper? — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  about  the  estaolishment  of  larve  mills  in  Can- 
a(&^  based  on  their  ability  to  supply  the  American  and  the  Engliiui  markets.  A 
large  part  of  such  promotions  ana  developments  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
moter, who  can  falsify  and  misrepresent  to  any  extent,  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain,  if  he  can  get  poffieesion  of  the  other  man's  money.  There  would 
not  be  so  much  danger  from  Uie  legitimate  business  undertaken  by  the  paper  maker. 
An  illustration  of  that  is  furnished  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  successful  paper 
makers  in  England,  who  was  induced  to  start  a  Canadian  plant  by  a  promoter  who 
desired  to  sell  property,  and  on  the  representations  of  this  promoter  he  agreed  to 
purchase  a  plant,  timber  lands,  and  water  power;  the  plant  partly  in  existence.  His 
agent  in  this  country  has  told  me  within  2  weeks  that  this  firm  would  willingly  lose 
over  $200,000  to  give  up  the  property,  if  they  could  be  relieved  of  it;  and  that  has  lUl 
been  brousht  about  by  a  lot  of  falsifications  on  the  part  of  the  promoter  as  to  the 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  as  to  the  great  amount  of  water  power,  and  all  the 
various  advantages  of  locating  a  manufacturing  plant  at  that  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  I  have  just  this  moment  noticed  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  New  York,  dated  May  17.  The  article  advo- 
cates the  removal  of  duties  on  lumber,  wood  pulp,  etc.,  imported  horn.  Canada  into 
this  country.  It  says:  '*  Lumber  monopolies  and  wood  puip  monopolies  would  be 
deprived  of  their  exceptional  advantages  by  such  removal,  and  no  American  industry 
would  be  checked  for  a  moment,  and  no  American  workman  would  have  his  wages 
reduced  a  cent" — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  he  construes  the  two  propositions. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  duties  were  removed  the  effect  would  be  to  remove 
the  industry  from  this  country  to  Canada? — ^A.  What  is  the  object  of  removing  the 
duty  unless  it  is  to  remove  the  industry  and  substitute  the  product  from  Cuiada? 

Q.  The  evident  meaning  of  this  article  is  that  the  industry  would  continue  in  this 
country,  that  it  would  employ  just  as  many  people  and  at  just  as  good  wages;  what 
is  your  opinion  on  that? — A.  I  answer  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people  engajged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  of  paper  and  pulp  are  making  too  mucn  money,  then 
their  securities  are  selling  at  a  very  low  price.  If  they  are  not  making  too  much 
money,  and  if  these  results  that  you  have  indicated  would  mean  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  their  products  at  a  still  lower  cost,  then  their  securities  would  be  still 
lower.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  mills  outside  of  ours.  Personally,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  paper  industry  receives  any  more  than  a  fair,  adequate  return  for  the 
capital  invested. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question  directly,  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion 
the  removal  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  wood  pulp  would  have  the  effect  to  lessen 
production  in  this  country,  lessen  employment  and  diminish  wages? — A.  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  all  three  things  to  a  degree,  as  far  as  that  could  be  effected. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  facts  upon  which  the  conclusion  which  I  have  just  quoted 
from  that  paper  could  possibly  be  based? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Under  the  conditions  given  in  the  extract  read,  that  the 
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United  Statee  abolish  the  tariff  duties  on  pulp,  on  wood  that  enters  into  pulp,  and  on 
c-  paper,  would  the  industry  of  paper  mannfacfimng  naturally  go  as  near  the  loreuts  of 

Canada  as  it  poesibl^r  could? — ^A.  It  would  have  that  tendency,  I  should  think.    But 
I  think  that  there  u  a  very  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  spruce  forests 
*  that  they  have  in  Canada.    To  recur  again  to  the  condition  of  the  investment  by  the 

r  Enji^lish  manufacturer;  their  asent  in  tnis  country  reported  to  me  that  the  represen- 

tation made  to  them  was  that  there  were  5  cords  of  spruce  to  the  acre  in  that  section, 
and  on  their  examination  it  has  taken  over  5  acres  to  find  a  cord  of  spruce.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  will  say  that  the  International  Paper  Company  owns  ovep2,000 
square  miles  over  there,  and  we  do  not  find  nearly  the  same  amount  of  spruce  to  the 
acre  that  we  have  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the 

>  South. 

TH£  INTBBNATIONAL  PAFBB  COMPANY'S  FOSmON  ON  THB  SUBJBCT  OF  FORBBTRY.^ 

'-^  Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.^  Has  the  International  P^per  Company  a  sufficient  extent  of 

forests  to  supply  its  future  needs  for  some  time?— A.  No;  I  do  not  consider  that  we 

"*  have  an  ample  supply,  in  the  broad  sense  of  keeping  our  supply  absolutely  good  on 

the  natural  growth  of  the  land.    For  that  to  be  the  case,  we  would  require  the  own- 

i'  ership  of  a  very  much  lai^r  extent    We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  create 

public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  better  care  of  lands  and  more  stringent  laws  in 
regard  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  forests,  fire,  and  to  encourage  saving  the  forests  if 

^  it  IS  possible  to  do  so.    We  are  in  favor  of  conservation  of  forests  simply  from  an 

interested  standpoint.    In  the  past  the  great  destroyers  of  the  forest  have  been  the 

:-  sawmill  and  the  fire.    If  a  sawmill  manufacturer  had  invested  $100,000  in  his  busi- 

>  nesB,  $95,000  of  it  would  be  in  the  forest  and  $5,000  in  the  mill.  In  order  to  turn  his 
9  $95,000  into  capital  as  quickly  as  possible  he  used  all  his  best  efforts  to  cut  his  wood 
t                  as  quickly  as  poasible.    With  us  it  is  just  the  oi)po6ite.    If  we  have  $1 ,000,000  invested 

in  the  two  combined,  we  have  $700,000  of  it  in  our  mills  and  water  power,  and 
^  $S00,000  in  the  forests,  so  that  we  are  from  financial  reasons  the  firmest  friend  that 

:  the  forests  or  forestry  advocates  have  in  this  country. 

Q.  Are  you  yourselves  doinff  anything  in  the  way  of  practical  forestry? — ^A.  Yes. 
f  Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that? — A.   Well,  we  have  issued  general 

/,  instructions  forbiddine  the  cutting  of  our  trees  below  a  certain  size,  or  unless  they 

are  ripe  and  mature.     We  are  establishing  camps  and  placing  them  under  Professor 
j  Pinchot,  and  he  is  drawing  upon  Yale  University,  and  its  students  come  and  locate 

\  the  trees  that  we  are  to  cut.    We  hope  gradually  to  bring  about  the  system  of  educa- 

\  tion  on  that  line  that  has  prevailed  in  Saxony,  Grermany,  with  such  good  financial 

^  success. 

,  Q.  It  has  been  suj;gested  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  on  wood  pulp  it 

\  would  result  in  savins  our  forests  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  forests.    What 

would  you  say  with  rererence  to  that  one  point  of  the  tariff  (question?— A.  I  think  if 
you  were  to  enact  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  using  wood  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  or  using  it  for  firewood  purposes  your  results  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner. 

Q.  The  argument  is  made  by  those  who  favor  free  trade  with  Canada  as  regards 
lumber,  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  forests  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tariff 
in  order  that  we  might  build  our  houses  out  of  Canadian  wood,  and  bum  Canadian 
wood.  Do  you  see  the  matter  in  thai  way? — ^A.  No.  Any  country  that  has  a  forest 
territory  that  represents  37  per  cent  of  its  whole  area  can,  oy  attempting  legislation  to 
preserve  one  section  of  its  business,  by  that  process  absolutely  ruin  another.  More- 
over, such  legislation  would  depreciate  to  the  amount  of  untold  millions  of  dollars 
the  intrinsic  values  of  the  stumpage  that  is  growing  in  the  forests,  and  would  be  crimi- 
nal legislation. 

P068IBILITIBS  OF  THB  SOUTH  IN  THB  PAPEB-MAKINO  INDUSFBY. 

The  section  of  the  country  that  ought  to  be  helped,  if  we  are  to  divert  and  remove 
our  mills,  is  the  South.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  13  southern  states  is 
covered  with  wood;  they  have  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
If  you  get  the  industry  started  fairly,  a  proper  price  will  certainly  make  a  demand 
for  plants  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  What  kinds  of  timber  are  there  in  the  South?— A.  There 
are  a  number  of  kinds.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  timber  that  can  be  used 
for  paper  making.  Here  is  a  newspaper  article  on  '*  Paper  making  in  the  South  " 
which  points  out  that  in  JTennessee  there  is  65  per  cent  of  wooded  area  to  the  total 
land  area;  in  Kentucky,  55  per  cent;  in  Arkansas,  84;  Louisiana,  62;  Alabama,  74; 
Florida,  70;  Georgia,  71;  South  Carolina,  68;  North  Carolina,  73,  and  so  on. 

(Testimony  clo^. ) 

'""  ""  1  See  pp.  426^27. 
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T-jf:  fnrL=..*rt,'e.  c«rt  taV  :*^  a.  =.,  V«-Cba:r=«a=.  Pii  .:»  rcvawiin^  At  ia37 
Mr  Ciinnts  M.  ryjLvxt^  w  :^:r.*r:>.tc*i  j»  a  vnaes^  a:>i.  uwar  i^i-'j  nron,  testified 

<<     Br  Mr.  Jonu.  i  Will  tcc  k=f ilr  c:v«  T*:«a-  B&rx'  v  ibe  HwwciapliCf? — ^A. 
Cii»r^»'M. -*►;.» A'x 
ic  A&i  1  'xa-  >3njae»  »i  ir«»-*— A,  N  .  H  Br  *i«^T.  Sf-w  York. 

Q.  Yo«a  an:  at  podtt£.t  tije  fins;- Sent  of  the  TnitMi  Scates  Steri  CorpocatioB? — ^A. 

<^  Ilaive  7^j<:  az.T  pre.lrLirAjy  «caiKij«:t* — ^A-  We-tl.  i=.t  vist  hefv  wa§  moet  anex- 
p^>^.  i:.  *.:^  TAT  'if  €r<i^:r4F  at  aa  €;ar.  «r  -iate  than  I  haA  expected,  and  I  shall 
Lav*  V/  a^ic  tfv*:  :r.  i'lli^r.v^r  •  -I  ibe  .^  <i^zi^\^:<i  wnt^  nrf««oce  u..  me  matten  pertain- 
ix4f  Uj  tine  Vz^.\hd  Man*-  v.ietrl  G.-rpL-rn:  n,  in  that  w«r  are  so  new — reallr  nnoffgKn- 
iz<ii — ii«  :r>r  prvj^^i^  of  i«>niia:i-,.a-  I  mi.,  do  mj  fc**c  t-.w^-ver.  under  all  these  dr- 
carjcifltaoiv  aM  m  ::r>^t  aty  pre^Axaa**!.  to  give  too  s>-h  tart*  as  I  can.  This  \s  aU 
f  azn  mr.  Anrir-;r4?  I  can  say  v::n  referwxv  to  -^ir  •vl  hosness  hefcce  the  oigan- 
ixBUion  ol  xijt  L*nit*»i  State*  Srorl  O^rporati  -n  I  will  1*-  zukd  t**  eive  yoa. 

<^  IVrf</nr  thfr  onEanixaii* >n  *A  the  I  n:i««l  States  Stc*-!  i.<irporatian'yoa  held  a  posi- 
ti'^ti  «r;:h  the  Tarnesie  C'4nfMny? — A-  Ycbl 

<i^  Wi«i  TMi  t^;i  wi  a^jriot  that? — A.  I  va?  pre!=i<ient  during  the  past  five  yean  ol 
tlje  Canie^  Steel  Companj  and  the  Carnegie  Cx>inpany. 

BT^ISDB   OF  THE  CAEVB.IE  O^MPAXT. 

Q.  Will  TOO  tell  OS  what  the  natnre  of  the  ba«ineas  of  the  Oumegiie  Oompany  was, 
ir'/«r<)r  u«Ui'd<^tail  as  refsards  the  criDtrot  that  they  hail  of  the  imw  tii^<»Ml  uid  the 
nat'^re  ^A  th^rir  prviocti^ — A.  Yes.  The  Game^  Company  wete  lai^  nunere  ol 
om — Uiiraed  a!  1  tJie  ore  that  they  reifjuired  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  over  4,000,000  tons 
l^tfT  yeau.  They  trani*ported  a  large  peroentafpe  of  it  in  their  own  boats  over  the  lakes; 
th*fy  nMnifA  a  *-ery  lanse  percentage  of  it  over  their  own  railroad  to  their  PittsboiK 
workM^  arvl  manauuiftafed  it  there,  by  the  vimoos  proceses,  into  a  great  variety  <3 
iron  ar«d  steel  articles — I  think  perhaps  a  larger  general  variety  of  steel  articles  than 
alrr<'^«my  other  cnanufa^'taring  roncem.  'Diat  is,  we  made  nearlv  ever^-thing  per- 
taining to  the  iron  and  fpteel  ba^-ineas — rails,  bilieUs  armor,  many  lines  of  that  sort. 
I  n*ention  armor  becaase  it  is  well  known. 

it  Wd  y^io  prodnoe  all  of  the  ore  that  yoa  ased? — ^A.  We  produced  all  of  the  ore 
tliat  we  used. 

Q.  l>i^l  v<Hi  have  a  sarphjs  to  sell  to  other  mannfactnrers? — ^A.  Xo,  we  did  not  care 
Uf  m\\.  We  were  owners  of  such  a  lan^  percentage  of  what  is  known  as  old  ranse 
or«^  tfjat  we  felt  we  shoald  preserve  it  for  oar  own  use  as  being  a  most  valoable 

CL  Aboat  wliat  fjercentage  of  the  ore  production  of  the  country  do  you  think  yoa 
lia/I  fr^r  y^/ur  own  W9e?—A.  B/>aghly  guessing,  I  shoald  say  between  '25  and  30  per 

it  Ami  aboot  what  percentage  of  the  finished  product?— A.  I  jun  speaking  of  the 
r^megie  OfOifmny.    Relatively  the  same — from  25  to  30  per  cent.    In  some  lines 
mu<rh  inore  tlian  that, 
448 
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Q.  Will  }rou  indicate  two  or  three  of  the  leading  lines? — A.  In  structural  materials 
of  all  descriptions,  plates,  things  of  that  sort,  we  made  50  per  cent;  in  rails,  30  per 
cent;  in  armor  we  inade  half,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  definite  lines. 

SHIPPING  INTEBEBTTS  OF  THE  CABNBGIS  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  large  were  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  Well, 
do  you  refer  to  our  railroadd? 

Q.  No;  I  was  referring  principally  to  your  interests  on  the  lakes. — A.  You  mean 
our  boats? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  We  had  12  ore-carrying  boats,  with  more  under  construction  at  the 
time  of  the  consolidation. 

Q.  Did  Uiey  do  the  lai^est  part  of  your  transportation? — A.  No;  we  contracted  the 
largest  part  of  our  ore  shipping  through  the  other  interests;  the  Consolidated  Mining 
Company  and  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company  carried  a  great  deal  of  our  ores 
under  long-time  contracts. 

Q.  What  was  the  railroad  the  Carnegie  Company  owned? — A.  It  is  known  as  the 
Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  running  from  Conneaut  Harbor  to  the  works  in 
Pittsbure,  about  156  miles;  a  new  road  especially  designed  for  heavy  traffic. 

Q.  Did  the  road  confine  itself  to  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  No;  it 
took  local  business;  we  carried  passensers  and  general  flight,  but  of  course  the 
great  bulk  of  its  business  was  Cam^e  business. 

THB  CABNBQIE  COMPANY'S  OBOANIZATION — CHANGS  FROM  PARTNERSHIP  TO  CORPORATION. 

Q.  As  regards  the  oiganization  of  the  Came^e  Company  itself;  was  that  a  combi- 
nation of  different  establishments? — A.  The  onginal  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  a 
j^rtnership.  When  it  went  into  the  mining  of  ores  it  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion for  that  purpose,  and  so  with  almost  every  other  branch  of  its  business;  its 
shipping  industry  on  the  lakes  was  a  separate  organization;  its  railroad  was  a  sepa- 
rate oiganization;  its  coke  interest,  limestone  interest,  all  those  various  companies, 
numbering  some  twenty-six  or  twen^-seven,  were  all  separate  organizations,  but  the 
controlling  interest  of  each  was  held  by  the  Carnegie  people;  in  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself  retained  a  controlling  interest  in  all.  owning  something  over  60  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  companies.  It  was  then  found  that  tnis  partnership  had  grown  so  large  and  the 
business  was  of  such  a  varied  character,  there  were  so  many  companies  to  control 
and  so  many  partnerships  holdine  varied  interests,  that  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
among  our  partners  it  was  decidea  to  put  all  in  the  control  of  one  corporation,  to 
be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Company.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  that  was  Mr.  Car- 
n^e's  idea  that  a. partner  in  the  coke  interest,  for  example,  should  not  have  a 
greater  interest  in  coke  than  he  had  in  steel,  as  it  might  affect  the  contracts  between 
the  two  companies;  or  that  a  partner  should  not  have  a  greater  interest  in  shipping 
than  in  the  steel  company;  so  he  put  these  interests  all  into  one  company,  so  that 
each  partner's  interest  was  as  a  whole. 

Q-  In  this  Carnegie  Company  that  was  formed,  the  majority  of  holdings  remained 
in  Mr.  Carnegie's  hands? — A.  Yes;  just  as  in  all  of  the  others.  He  retained  control 
of  the  Carnegie  Company,  just  as  he  had  formerly  in  each  individual  company. 

STOCK  OF  CARNBGIE  COMPANY  NOT  ON  THB  MARKET. 

Q.  The  stock,  as  I  understand,  of  this  Carnegie  Companv  was  not  on  the  open 
market? — A.  It  was  not;  never  listed.  Our  idea  m  making  the  company  was  that  it 
should  be  retained  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  close  pi^nership.  We  made  the 
shares  $1,000  eac^  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  traded  in,  and  we  took  all  such 
precautions  when  we  came  to  have  the  stock  retained  in  the  new  company,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  that  in  the  years  of  the  existence  of  that  company  there  was  only 
one  sale  of  stock,  of  ten  shares;  it  was  practically  a  partnership  continued. 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION   AND   BY-LAWS  OP  THB  CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  You  could  perhaps  furnish  to  the  commission  a  copy  of  these  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  by-laws  of  the  Carnegie  Company? — A.  I  can,  but  I  have  not  them 
here.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CONSOLIDATION — BEST  UTILIZATION  OP  ORES. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  speak  with  reference  to  the  advantages  that  you  think  accrue 
from  bringing  together  in  this  way  different  interests  under  one  central  management 
in  the  steel  industry.    You  can  speak  particularly,  of  course,  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
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pany's  experience. ~A.  Well,  of  oonrae  I  un  fauniliar  with  the  tenons  for  potting 
these  oompuiiefl  tofpether.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ocenrred  to  yoa  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  f^naX  oompan^r  it  has  not  heen  the  rule  to  pmt  togeUier  oompaoia 
in  exactly  the  same  line  of  misinesB. 

Q.  Yoa  refer  now  to  the  Oamegie  Company? — A.  I  am  referring  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  for  example,  you  will  notice  that  the  tube  part  of  it  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  others;  nor  were  the  tin  plate  or  the  wire  or  the  hoop. 
It  is  true  that  the  Camme  Steel  Company  was  especially  unique  in  its  position  of 
Wing  lai)i;ely  a  maker  of  structural  iron  wnich  the  others  did  not  make;  the  iHlIets 
that  were  made  by  the  National  Steel  Company  and  Carnegie  Steel  Ccnipany  and 
others,  were  consumed  by  the  constituent  companies,  so  they  were  hardly  competi- 
tors in  that  line.  Rails,  howeyer,  they  were  competitors  in,  but  it  would  nave  oeen 
impossible  to  put  these  great  companies  together  without  having  had  them  as  com- 
petitors in  some  lines  previous  to  the  organization.  The  great  advantages  stuted 
with  the  ore — were  these  ore  interests,  I  should  say,  taking  the  whole  known  range 
of  ores  in  the  Northwest  from  which  all  these  companies  derived  their  supply.  The 
Unite<l  States  Steel  Company  controls,  or  owns,  in  the  neighborhood  of  SO  per  cent 
of  all  those  oree.  No  ores  faiave  been  acquired  since  the  formation  of  these  compa- 
nies, by  reason  of  coming  together.  Now,  these  ores  as  owned  by  individual  c<»n- 
panies  were  often  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  produce  the  best  results  for  that 
company.  One  company,  for  example,  may  have  owned  nearly  all  Messaln  ores; 
anotner  may  have  ownea  nearly  all  the  old  ranee  ores;  the  oonsoudation  of  all  these 
ore  interests  has  enabled  these  companies  to  utuixe  all  of  the  ores  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, by  distributing  them  in  the  beet  way  possible.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aovantages  resulting  from  this  consolidation. 

RBLATIOX  OF  UNFrBO  STATBB  8TKBL  CORPORATION  TO  CONSTrrUKNT  COMPANIES. 

Q.  You  do  say  that  this  tJnited  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  or  controls ^A. 

No:  it  owns  the  stock  of  all  the  other  companies—it  controls  bv  reason  of  its  own- 
ership; we  control  in  this  sense,  that  the  directorate  of  each  subsidiary  company  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  its  company,  and  in  that  sense  the  UnitedT  States 
Steel  Company  has  no  control  other  than  through  the  election  of  directors  each 

Sear.  For  example,  if  we  elected  a  directorate  of  anv  one  company — take  the 
fational  Steel  Compismy,  for  example — we  would  elect  the  directors  by  having  the 
majority  of  the  stocx  at  the  annual  election  for  that  company,  and  we  would  nato- 
ralfy  put  directors  there  who  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  but  if  these  directors  disr^rded  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  there  is  nothing  in  the  worm  that  woula  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  their  own  idea. 

Q.  Until  next  yeai^— A.  Until  next  year. 

Q.  In  case  the  directors  did  not  conduct  affairs  to  suit  the  new  company,  what 
would  be  the  result? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  year  new  directors  would  be  elected. 

THE  CONTROL  OK  ORE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  This  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  then,  does  not  lease  any  properties— it 
controls  them  all? — A.  It  has  some  leases;  but  the  whole  ore  situation  is  a  very 
peculiar  one.  Most  of  the  ore  properties  have  come  in  through  lumber  purchases  by 
lumber  people,  and  things  of  that  sort,  so  that  the  whole  ore  situation  is  very  com- 
plicated, and  as  a  result  it  is  made  up  laraely  in  ownerships  in  fee,  leases,  and  subleases. 

Q.  You  acquired  all  of  this  control  through  consolidation  and  leases  and  subleases 
of  the  different  constituent  companies? — A.  Exactly.  I  want  the  ^ntlemen  to  be 
clear  about  the  advantage  of  our  being  able  to  use  these  ores,  and  if  anyone  would 
like  me  to  go  further  into  that  subject  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  beoiuse  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  consolidation.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  owned 
in  the  northwest  of  Minnesota  some  excellent  ores.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing those  ores  and  buying  other  ores  at  about  the  same  price,  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  better  mixture.  Now,  the  Carnegie  Company  were  in  a  similar 
position.  We  owned  the  old  range  ores,  and  that  gives  the  new  corporation  the  old 
range  ores  and  certain  other  ores;  we  realize  the  advantage  and  every  manufacturer 
realizes  the  advantage  of  making  these  mixtures.  Now,  with  this  consolidation  of 
interests  we  can  get  absolute  perfection  of  mixture  of  ores  for  the  purpose  of  the  most 
economic  manufacture.    Do  I  make  that  clear? 

ADVANTAOBS   PROM  CONSOLIDATION— THE  CARRYING   OP  ORBS. 

Now,  to  go  on  down  into  the  carrying  of  these  ores:  When  each  of  six,  eight,  or 
ten,  or  twelve  individual  companies  owned  its  own  fleet,  and  leased  part  of  it,  the 
ore  was  never  carried  in  the  most  economic  manner,  for  the  reason — say  one  of  the 
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firm  had  10  boats,  and  when  that  boat  reached  the  dock  it  would  have  to  wait  there 
a  considerable  time — wait  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  get  a  certain  amount  loaded  on 
a  certain  boat.  Now,  owning  all  the  fleet,  we  have  about  112  or  115  of  these  boats; 
they  go  continuously,  and  it  doesnH  make  any  difference  what  ore  is  ready,  the  boat 
loaas  that  ore  and  eoes  out  without  any  delay,  and  after  it  gets  well  down  the  lakes 
the  manager  may  decide  that  it  shall  go  to  a  certain  dock,  a  certain  works,  and 
there  is  never  any  delay  in  shipping  facilities.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage,  one  that 
is  hard  to  appreciate  unless  you  have  been  in  the  transportation  business  practically, 
and  then  you  know  what  advantage  facility  of  dispatch  is  to  the  shipping  interests. 

.     THB   DISTRIBUTION   OP  ORBS. 

Another  very  great  advantage  is  this:  We  are  able  to  distribute,  when  we  get  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lakes,  over  the  docks  and  over  various  railroads  to  the  various  works 
to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  if  each  company  was  individually  doing  it.  Just 
the  same  arj;ument  may  apply,  with  reference  to  the  shipment  of  ores  to  ue  works, 
as  to  the  shipment  of  ores  over  the  lakes,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  line.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  manufacture,  we  can  always  arranjoie  so  that  the  works 
adapted,  by  reason  of  its  location,  for  the  furnishing  of  certain  articles  can  supply 
them.  Just  as  an  illustration— nothing  to  conceal  in  this  business  at  all — ^just  as  an 
illustration,  the  National  Steel  Company  has  been  making  rails  at  Youn^stown: 
whereas  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  better  located  for  the  distribution  of  rails,  and 
80  is  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  ores.  One  of  the 
first  thin^  we  did  was  to  run  one  o!  these  two  works  entirely  on  rails  and  the  other  on 
^mmodities  best  suited,  thereby  saving  in  freights,  shipments^  and  deliveries.  That 
18  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  cooperation  in  these  mterests. 

SAVING   IN  CXXn*  OF  SUPBSlNTENDBNCB. 

Q.  Will  ^ou  tell  us  about  the  saving  in  cost  of  sui>erintendence? — A.  That  is  a  very 
important  item.  As  yet,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  in  the  process  of  formation  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  and  therefore  I  can  not  speak  as  definitely,  or  specify 
instances,  but  the  direction  can  be  very  much  simplified  and  very  much  cheapened 
by  reason  of  the  fact  of  consolidation.  The  steel-making  industry  is  peculiar  in  this, 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  operations  are,  there  are  certain  skilled  men  in  each 
line  necessary.  If  a  firm  has  2  furnaces  or  50  furnaces,  they  can't  do  without  one 
skilled  man  in  each  of  their  lines,  as  a  skilled  melter,  skilled  superintendent,  skilled 
chemist,  skilled  draftsman,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now,  we  can  consolidate  ^1 
these  industries,  we  can  have  one  selling  man,  for  example,  one  chief  chemist,  one 
chief  engineer,  that  will  answer  all  purposes  for  all  of  these  works  by  adopting  the 
same  methods  at  each  of  the  works.  Not  only  can  we  do  that,  but  we  can  take  the 
best  from  each  of  all  the  works  and  take  them  to  the  other  works,  and  a  great  saving 
can  result  in  that  way,  because  the  steel  business  is  one  in  which  experiment  and 
development  are  applied  constantly  to  improvement.  It  is  one  in  which  they  have 
had  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  new  processes  and  new  methods;  and  where  you 
can  take  advantage  of  experimental  processes  and  developments  of  individual  works 
and  apply  them  to  the  wnole,  you  reap  a  great  benefit. 

ALL  PLANTS  OWNBD  ARE  RUNNING   PULL. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  the  plants  in  the  consolidation  are  so  poorly  situ- 
ated, or  so  poorly  equipped,  that  it  is  advisable  to  close  them  down? — A.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  are  running  them  all  very  full  now;  all  works  we  have  are  running  full. 

SAVING  IN  COST  OF  MARKBTING  PRODUCTS. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  saving  in  the  case  of  selling  and  marketing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  develop  that? — A.  Just  in  the  same  line  as  in  the  case  of  superintend- 
ence, instead  of  having  a  great  many  offices — ^just  as  an  illustration  take  New  York; 
there  are  eight  or  ten  sellmg  offices  in  New  York,  each  one  of  which  has  its  leased 
wires,  its  telephone  wires,  and  things  needed  in  connection  wi^  selling.  The  con- 
solidation of  these  offices  into  one  building — not  necessarily  under  one  Head,  but,  of 
course,  under  one  head  with  various  branches — will  enable  them  to  save  in  idl  direc- 
tions; they  will  save  in  the  cost  of  communication,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
everything  of  that  sort. 

DIRBCTORATB  OF  CONSTITUENT  COMPANIES  MAY  ULTIMATELY   BE  CHANGED. 

Q.  You  said  that  each  of  the  constituent  companies  are  separate? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the  separate  oraanization  or  officers  in  the 
constituent  companies  will  probably  be  more  or  less  changed? — A.  Well,  they  will 
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but  with  no  detriment  to  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  aiided  prices? — A.  None  what- 
ever. I  think  rather  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  prices  to  the  consomer  in  the 
long  run. 

RCLATION   BRTWRBN   BXPORT   AND   DOMBTTIC   PRICBB. 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  the  question  for  a  moment  of  the  relation  between  export 
prices  and  prices  in  this  countrjj?  You  have  perhaps  heard  some  of  the  discuflsion.^ — 
A.  I  heara  some  of  the  discussion  of  the  ^ntleman  who  just  preceded  me.  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  him,  of  course.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  export  prices  are 
made  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  those  here;  but  there  is  no  one  who  has  been 
a  manufacturer  for  any  len^h  of  time  who  will  not  tell  vou  tliat  the  reason  he  sold, 
even  at  a  loss,  was  to  run  his  works  full  and  steady.  Tnat  has  been  the  chief  thing 
regarding  all  these  companies  in  their  export  business.  For  example,  export  in 
very  busy  times  like  these  is  comparatively  light,  because  we  have  been  able  to 
run  full,  and  it  is  maintained  more  tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  foreign  markets 
than  for  any  other  reason.  When  we  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  at  home,  as  we 
have  to-day,  people  are  not  anxious  to  sell  materials  at  low  prices.  But  when  our 
mills  are  not  running  steadily  and  full,  we  will  take  orders  at  low  prices,  even  if  there 
is  some  loss  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  keep  running. 

BXPORT   PRICES  ON   CONTRACTS   FOR   FLTURB   DELIVERY. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  same  statement  applied  in  the  case  of  contracts  made  for 
some  months  ahead? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  that  when  goods  were  sold  for  export  on  contracts, 
where  the  delivery  was  to  be  6  or  8  months  ahead,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  the 
prices  made  under  those  conditions  were  profitable  to  the  company  selling. — A.  Not 
always.  For  example,  this  is  an  illustration  of  that  point:  Last  year  about  this  time, 
when  we  had  our  great  dropping  off  in  demand  for  steel,  there  were  verv  heavy  ton- 
na^  sold  for  export  abroad  and  made  at  very  low  prices — I  think  probably  as  low 
prices  as  were  ever  made — because  American  manufacturers  felt  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  here  and  they  were  justified  in  taking 
the  risk,  and  hence  we  did.  I  did  personally.  I  contracted  for  a  great  deal  of  steel 
to  be  shipped  abroad.  In  view  of  the  great  home  demand  that  immediately  followed 
we  were  almost  unable  to  ship  it.  That  was  one  of  the  risks  that  the  business  man 
has  to  take  to  insure  his  works  running  full.  We  would  rather  be  sure  of  running 
our  works  full  at  a  known  loss  than  not  to  run  them  at  all. 

LABOR  THE  BENEFICIARY  OF  RELATIVELY   LOWER  EXPORT  PRICBB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  afford  to  carry  on  business  at  the  prices  you  get 
on  your  exports  and  pay  the  rates  of  wages  that  you  do? — A.  Nothing  like  it.  I  think 
you  can  safely  say  this,  that  where  large  export  business  is  done,  for  example,  in  the 
line  of  iron  or  steel,  nearly  all  the  people  from  whom  supplies  are  bought  for  that 
purpose  give  you  a  good  price  for  the  materials  that  go  into  export;  railr^tds  will,  in 
most  instancei,  carry  them  a  little  cheaper  for  you,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  But 
labor,  within  my  knowledge  at  least,  has  never  been  asked  to  work  for  a  lower  price 
for  export  material,  so  that  labor  benefits  more  by  it  than  almost  any  other  interest 

EXPORT  prices  MADE   LOWER  IN   ORDER  TO  QAIN   MARKETS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  selling  your  export  at  a  lower  price,  is  not  the  businesB 
reason  that  you  endeavor  to  gain  the  market  or  sell  low  to  keep  the  market? — A.  At 
this  time  you  sell  low  to  keep  the  market  that  you  are  already  in.  Any  one  who 
has  tried  exports  will  realize  the  difficulty  of  starting  an  export  business.  Once 
developed,  you  do  not  want  to  shake  it  off  and  start  it  up. 

Q.  So  as  a  business  reason  you  must  maintain  it  at  lower  rates? — A.  Just  at  thie 
time? 

Q.  At  this  time? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  this  countrjr  is  not  in 
a  position,  by  reason  of  its  raw  material,  and  by  reason  of  its  superior  facilities  for 
manufacture,  to  do  a  great  export  business  at  a  profit  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
export  business  will  not  always  be  profitable;  but  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  justify 
manufacturing  and  wages  and  everything  the  same  as  we  are  doing  in  the  home 
business. 

Q.  The  question  leads  to  another  one.  Is  it  a  fact  generally  true  of  all  exporters 
in  this  country  that  thev  do  sell  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  than  they  do  in 
the  home  market? — A.  'that  is  true,  perfectly  true,  and  you  can  realize  that  yourself. 

»8ee  tertimony  of  Mr,  Holt,  pp.  565-656,  576^77. 
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If  a  man  oomee  here  to  sell  you  goods  from  England,  they  may  be  of  the  same  class 
and  quality,  but  you  will  give  preference  to  your  home  manufacturer.  You  have  to 
make  the  product  attractive  in  quality  and  price  to  sell  it  abroad. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  knowledge  is  not  that  the  manner  of  doing  business  on  the 
part  of  everjr  European  country  as  well  as  America? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  their  export  trade?— A.  Undoubtedly;  no  question  about  that;  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  than  here. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Great  Britain  has  acauired  and  maintained  most  of  her 
market  advantage  by  that  trade? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  She  has  sold  in  the  export  market  irrespective  of  home  prices,  so  as  to  gain  the 
market  and  control  it? — A.  Not  always  true  of  England;  no. 

Q.  To  kill  competition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  take  up  the  question A.  (Interrupting.)  Ijuat 

want  to  interrupt  you  and  say  that  American  steel  has  been  sold  in  the  American 
market  at  as  low  prices  in  times  of  extreme  depression  as  it  has  been  in  foreign 
markets,  but  it  has  been  sold  without  profit.  You  know  we  do  run  for  a  space  of 
time  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  when  business  is  in  a  normal  condition  the  export  prices 
are  regularly  somewhat  lower  than  home  priced — A.  Oh,  yes;  always. 

PKBCENTAGB  OP  PRODUCT  EXPORTED  BV  THE  CARNEGIE  COMPANY. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  exported  during  the  last  year?— A.  I  could 
not  give  you  those  figures.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  I  have  not  compiled 
them  as  yet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  the  Cam^ie  works? — A. 
Well,  I  could  figure  it  out.  I  know  the  Carnegie  people  exported  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  steel  exported,  but  I  could  not  give  vou  the  tons.  I  do  not  remember.  I  will 
furnish  you  with  that  data  if  you  would  like  me  to  do  so,  if  you  will  make  a  memo- 
randum of  that.    I  do  not  like  to  guess  at  it,  and  I  do  not  know. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STEEL  INDUSTRY  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATER  GTEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  per  cent  of  the  steel  industry  that  the  Carnegie  Compan  v  con- 
trols. Could  you  give  the  commission  about  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  steel  industry 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  controls? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  it  is  between 
65  and  75  per  cent.  It  will  vary  with  times.  I  think  in  very  prosperous  times  the 
percentage  will  be  smaller;  in  very  dull  times  it  will  be  very  much  laroer. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  per  cent  sufficient  to  mi^e  what  womd  be  called  a 
monopoly  of  the  business? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  75  per  cent  of  an  industry  would  enable  the  company  to  fix 
its  prices  abeolutel;^? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  especially  when  there  is  not  a  great 
demand — these  pnces  are  naturally  fixed,  whether  there  is  a  consolidation  or  not,  in 
times  of  great  demand.  In  times  of  great  depression  the  chances  are  that  when  we 
take  anyming  like  70  per  cent  of  the  Dusiness,  the  company  would  be  unable  to  fix 
the  prices.  It  is  when  the  demand  is  such  as  would  enable  everybody  to  run  full 
that  you  can  get  better  prices,  and  that  would  naturally  occur  whether  you  are  con- 
solidated or  not. 

ADVANTAGES  FROM   CONSOLIDATION — SPECIALIZATION   IN   MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  When  vou  speak  of  75  per  cent  of  the  business  you  refer  to 
practically  all  the  lines  of  steel  manufacture? — A.  Yes.  Now,  another  great  advan- 
tage that  I  would  like  to  have  you  familiar  with  is  this:  There  has  been  tremendous 
expenditure  in  making  use  of  other  properties  in  these  lines  that  will  probably  not 
go  on  so  extensively  under  the  new  organization.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  ten 
people  starting  into  the  manu^ture  of  rails,  for  example,  if  you  can  put  all  that 
expenditure  into  improvements  and  additions  to  two  or  three  of  the  plants,  and  the 
other  plants  can  be  put  on  other  things;  and  therefore  instead  of  extending  vour  dif- 
ferent plants  in  a  great  variety  of  lines,  you  can  rapidly  specialize  them  ana  extend 
them  in  special  lines,  which  you  can  easily  see  is  a  great  advantage  in  manufacturing. 

Q.  Can  you  give  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  savings  from  any 
one  or  from  all  of  these  sources  that  you  have  enumerated? — A.  I  can  not;  I  have 
never  made  an  estimate.    I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  I  believe  the  statement  was  made  here  by  a  witness  somewhat  earlier  that  in 
comparing  carefully  the  costs  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  qualities  of  steel  before 
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the  organization  of  one  of  theee  constituent  companies  and  afterwaids,  the  ooet  being 
worked  out  in  detail,  he  was  able  to  reach  a  pretty  definite  oonclosion. — A.  Weil,  0 
he  pats  it  in  that  way,  he  probably  could.  I  will  illustrate  that  advantage  by  this: 
I  always  made  it  a  practice  at  our  worlu  if  we  had  three  departments,  for  example, 
making  the  same  goods — let  us  say,  we  had  three  open-hearth  departments  in  the 
same  works.  Now,  most  managers  would  have  put  thoee  three  departments,  making 
the  same  lines,  under  the  management  of  some  one  good  man — I  never  dia.  I  put 
one  go(xl  man  at  each  of  them  and  then  I  rivaled  one  against  the  other,  and  in  that 
way  got  better  results.  And  so  this  (Consolidation  of  interests  will  do  the  same  thing. 
It  will  put  one  works  as  a  rival  against  another  works,  as  to  practioee,  wastes,  sup- 
plies, everything  that  goes  into  eont,  and  in  that  wav  will  undoubtedly  produce  the 
best  results.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  oonsofidation,  of  working  together. 
Q.  And  the  difference  between  your  costs  after  this  has  been  perfected  and  the 

costs  as  they  were  earlier A.  (Interrupting).  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ascribe  that  to 

this  reason,  because  it  might  have  been  accomplished  in  other  directions. 

PROTiBCTIVK  TARIFF   DBBIRABLB  ON    HIGHLY    FINISHED   OTKBL   PRODUCTB.^ 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  up  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  export 
price?~A.  Yes,  if  you  would  like;  if  you  will  ask  me  the  questions. 

Q.  You  are  exporting  at  the  present  time  large  quantities  of  steel? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  protective  tariff  on  steel  is  any  longer  desirable? — ^A.  I 
do,  especially  in  certain  lines.  You  take  the  lines  of  steel  manufkcture  in  which 
labor  forms  the  largest  part  of  cost,  and  you  must  have  a  protective  tariff  or  reduce 
^our  labor.  Now,  on  lines  of  steel  in  which  labor  does  not  form  an  important  part,  it 
IS  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  do  not  need  the  tariff. 
Let  us  take  the  question  of  billets,  for  example.  The  cost  of  billets  over  pig  iron  or 
over  ore,  whichever  you  choose,  as  Car  as  labor  is  concerned  is  very  slignt  But 
vou  take  the  case  of  rails  or  tin  plate  and  the  highly  finished  articles  in  which  labor 
forms  a  very  important  element  of  cost,  and  remove  the  tariff,  and  you  lose  the  trade 
or  you  reduce  vour  labor.  That  is  such  a  simple  proposition  to  me.  Now,  w^hat  do 
we  export?  We  are  not  exporting  tin  plate  to-day.  Whjj?  Because  we  simply 
have  not  the  advantages  of  manufacture.  Our  labor  is  too  highlv  paid  to  enable  us 
to  do  that.  But  we  do  export  largely  rails  and  billets,  because  labor  does  not  form 
the  important  part  there  that  it  does  in  the  higher  forms  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  opinion  is  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  means  a 
reduction  in  labor? — A.  It  does  where  labor  forms  the  important  part  of  the  cost  It 
has  been  a  singular  thing  that  the  lines  in  which  we  have  exported  have  been  the 
lines  in  which  the  least  labor  is  expended. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  skilled  or  unskilled  laboi^— A.  Oh,  all  classes, 
but  especially  skilled  labor;  out  I  could  safely  say  all  classes  of  labor.  This  is  what 
has  been  rather  remarkable.  You  have  seen  in  most  discussions  of  this  question  that 
Ameri(!ans  have  been  able  to  export  laivelv  by  reason  of  their  superior  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  but  if  you  will  stop  to  thinlc  of  it,  the  large  export  has  been  done 
chiefly  in  those  lines  in  which  labor  has  not  played  an  important  part,  like  rails, 
billets,  and  things  of  that  sort 

REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  ON   RAILS   WOULD  GIVE   ENGLAND  ADVANTAGES   AT  CERTAIN   POINTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  the  tariff  be  taken  off  rails  without  serious  injury  to 
your  business? — A.  Oh,  it  could  in  the  eastern  states,  but  not  where  rails  can  be 
shipped  from  England  to  California  as  ballast  in  outgoing  ships,  for  the  interests  of 
the  railroads  by  which  we  ship  overland,  and  the  long  distance  to  Oalifomia,  make 
the  rate  of  freight  higher  for  us  than  it  is  from  England;  and  in  that  way  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  felt  Do  I  make  that  clear?  I  might  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  bulk  of  our  rail  business  generally,  that  the  rail  is  in  the  class  I 
speak  of  as  billets;  it  is  not  a  highly  finished  article. 

high  freights   on   raw   material   would   PREVENT   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

PLANTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  If  the  tariff  on  rails  were  removed,  would  it  in  your  judg- 
ment lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  of  your  plants  on  the  coast,  so  that  yon  could 
supply  some  of  those  remoter  markets  by  wateir — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  You  speak  of  the  Pacific  coast? 

Q.  The  Pacific  coast  and  possibly  some  of  the  Gulf  States. — A.  I  think  not, 
because  to  get  three  or  four  tons  of  raw  material  there  to  make  one  ton  of  finished 
product  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  location. 

1  See  pp.  465-466,  494,  516. 
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UNITSD  OTATBB  8TKBL  CORPORATION  BUPPLIE8   ITS  OWN  GOAL. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material — on  coal,  for  example? — ^A.  I 
would  rather  not  speak  of  that.  I  have  not  studied  the  tariff  on  that.  We  are  not 
sellers  of  coal,  and  we  are  not  further  interested  than  supplying  our  own  companies 
that  haven't  any. 

Q.  Do  you  own  mines  enough  to  supply  your  own  coal? — A.  Yes;  we  supply  our 
own  coal,  but  we  are  not  sellers. 

Q.  Do  vou  buy  some  coal? — A.  Yes;  we  do  buy  some  coal,  but  as  abroad  principle 
we  supply  ourselves  bjr  ourselves  in  our  lines  of  raw  material.  The  reason  I 
say  not  entirely^  is  this — that  many  of  these  subsidiary  companies  have  not 
had  their  own  mmes.  They  have  bought  coal.  We  have  aasumea  their  contracts, 
and  conditions  exist  as  they  are;  hence  we  are  purchasers  of  coal  for  some  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  just  as  some  of  them  were  purchasers  of  coke  in  the  past.  Now 
we  want  to  supnly  these  companies  from  our  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  raiLUPS.)  You  do  not  expect  these  companies  to  continue  to  pur- 
chase?— A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  You  expect A.  (Interru^tii^.)  To  purchase  from  some  of  the  other  com- 
panies— ^from  some  of  the  companies  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

BASIS  ASSUMKD   IN   FIXING  THE  PRICE  OF  ORB.^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  You  have  spoken  of  the  prices  of  your  finished  product  beinff 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  that  entered 
into  them.  Would  you  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  all  its 
ore,  should  in  its  bookkeeping  assume  h^her  prices  for  ore  when  tnere  is  a  strong 
demand  for  the  finished  product? — A.  I  did  not  refer  to  that;  it  ought  not  on  that 
basis,  but  it  is  perfectly  fair.  The  supplies  that  I  spoke  of  were  supplies  other  than 
those  which  we  supply  within  ourselves,  and  they  are  many.  T^ke  the  matter  of  tin  in 
making  tin  plate;  that  is  a  very  important  element,  which  we  do  not  supply  ourselves; 
and  many  things  used  in  the'galvanizing  of  wire  and  tubes,  and  also  in  the  making 
of  armor  plate,  we  do  not  supply  ourselves.  A  great  many  things,  all  of  which  we 
buy,  have  an  influence  on  the  cost,  and  consequently  on  the  price.  But  this  is  fair. 
There  is  a  known  quantity  of  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  the  best  geolo- 
gists can  determine  this  ore  r^on  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  fair  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  view  of  that  fact  and  know- 
ing that  it  owns  a  given  tonnage  of  ore,  which  can  be  very  closely  estimated,  it  is 
quite  fair  for  them  to  fix  a  liberal  price  upon  that  ore,  because  in  years  to  come  it  is 
going  to  be  exceedingly  valuable — very  valuable. 

Q.  Would  you  vary  the  price  of  the  ore  with  the  demand  for  your  finished  prod- 
uct?— A.  No;  we  would  not  We  might  say  we  would  chai]TO  this  in  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  our  profits,  but  the  prices  for  their  interest  for  ores  onght  not  to  be 
charged  on  ores.  We  ought  to  fix  the  prices  that  we  think  the  ore  is  worth.  That  is 
the  beisis  of  it  all.  If  we  fix  a  price  for  ores  it  ought  to  be  maintained  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  then  whether  we  taxe  our  profit  on  the  ore  and  lose  it  on  the  steel,  or  vice 
versa,  it  would  not  make  any  difference.  But  the  value  of  these  plants  has  been  much 
underestimated  by  people  who  can  not  appreciate  the  limited  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial that  is  available  in  the  United  States,  or  the  world  for  that  matter,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  For  example,  England's  manufacturers  thought  jrears  ago  that  they 
had  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material;  they  went  ahead  using  it;  to-day  the  ques- 
tion of  manufacture  of  steel  in  England  is  largely  one  of  procuring  the  raw  material. 
They  did  not  place  nearly  a  high  enough  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  they  had  in  England.  Now  they  are  going  to  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  even 
taking  some  ores  from  America.  And  that  ought  to  show  us  the  value  of  the  ore 
deposits  which  we  have  in  America;  and  I  am  constantly  talking  to  our  people  about 
putting  a  sufficiently  high  valuation  upon  ores,  because  at  the  rate  they  are  being  used 
they  are  not  going  to  k»t  many  years. 

BFFBCr  OF  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  ORE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  injure  your  business  at  all  if  iron  ores  were 
admitted  free  of  duty  here? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  no  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  ore? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  practically  the  case  now.  I  think  that  is  practically  the  case  for 
this  reason,  that  materials  imported  for  finishing  that  are  ultimately  exported  have 
the  tariff  rebated  on  them.  Any  manufacturer  of  steel  will  probably  export  enough 
finished  steel  to  get  his  rebate  on  the  imported  ores,  so  there  is  practically  that  con- 
dition now. 


1  See  pp.  464,  467,  472-473,  514-«16. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  How  do  you  think  the  admiaaion  of  oree  free  of  duty  would 
affect  the  miners  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.? — A.  Well,  it  would  undoubtedly  affect  them 
somewhat,  because  that  is  a  nune  in  the  eastern  district  I  am  not  famuiar  with  the 
details  of  that,  but  I  should  judge  it  would  naturally  affect  them,  because  that  10 
one  of  the  large  deposits  in  the  E^st  with  which  imported  ores  would  compete. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  effect  would  free  ore  have  on  the  American  con- 
sumer 01  the  finished  product? — ^A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  any.  I  do  not  think  any. 
because  even  with  free  ores  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  must  come  from  the  north- 
west and  it  would  not  make  any  serious  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  We  have  some  steel  manufacturers  on  the  coast,  haven't  we? — 
A.  Yes:  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  - 

Q.  Would  this  matter  of  free  ores  affect  them  favorably? — A.  Undoubtedly;  but  I 
say  they  practically  have  free  ore  now. 

TARIFF  ON  SCRAP  AND  OLD  IRON. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnbdt.)  It  was  testified  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  tariff  on  scrap 
iron  ana  old  iron  prevented  the  starting  up  of  manufacturing  industries  along  the 
Atlantic  coast;  is  there  anything  in  that? — A.  I  could  not  speak  authoritatively  on 
that.  I  should  not  imagine  it  was  true,  however.  I  ooula  not  say  definitely.  I 
have  never  considered  it  in  that  way.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  figures,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  an  important  question  as  affecting  the  whole  broad  situation.  It  may  be  a 
local  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman).  Gould  there  be  a  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  product? — ^A.  Well,  in 
what  line  do  you  especially  speak? 

Q.  In  all  lines. — A.  Well^  for  example? 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  in  this  form:  Would  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  which  your  corporation  uses  be  permitted  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  on  the  finished  product  of  your  corporation? — A.  Well,  I  am  trying  to 
think  of  the  raw  materials  we  use  on  which  there  is  a  tariff. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duties  on  raw 
materials.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  but  that  is  the  stock  argument  now.  Then 
if  there  is  a  reduction  on  the  raw  material,  would  there  not  be  demanded  an  equal 
reduction  on  the  finished  product  that  that  raw  material  goes  into? — A.  Well,  I  think 
the  question  is  not  a  practical  one  as  applied  to  iron  and  steel.  I  do  not  mean  the 
question  is  not  a  practical  one — the  conaition  is  not  an  actual  one. 

Q.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I  would  like  for  you  in  some  part  of  your  testi- 
mony to  take  up  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  ownership  of  stock,  and  its 
control,  as  compared  with  the  limited  ownership  in  the  constituent  companies — the 
distribution  of  stock  perhaps  in  a  larger  number  of  hands. — A.  Yes;  very  glad  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Do  you  import  any  scrap? — A.  No;  not  within  my  knowledge. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  do  not. 

Q.  The  duty  on  scrap  as  I  find  it  here  is  $4  per  ton. — ^A.  Yes.  Oh,  now,  I  do 
recall  some  instances  of  where  we  bring  scrap  in  from  Oanada.  I  was  thinking  of 
European  export,  but  we  do  bring  scrap  in  from  Canada,  and  we  always  ship  enough 
stuff  out  on  which  we  get  a  rebate  on  that  scrap  so  that  as  a  practicable*queetion  there 
is  no  tariff  paid  on  it. 

Q.  The  question  might  come  up  in  another  form;  if  this  duty  of  $4  per  ton  were 
removed,  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  your  manufacture— enough  so  that 
you  could  perhaps  manufacture  for  the  home  consumption  from  that  scrap  without 
getting  the  rebate? — A.  The  amount  is  so  small — ^the  quantity  \s  so  small — it  is  a  mere 
trifle.  I  should  not  estimate  it  at  half  of  one  per  cent;  scarcely  enough  to  affect  the 
whole  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  It  is  claimed  if  the  duty  was  removed  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely larger. — A.  Now  this  again  might  apply  with  much  more  force  to  some  local 
affair.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  woula  not,  some  local  affair  that  is  dependent 
on  that  source  for  its  supply,  but  considered  as  a  broad  question  I  speak  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  company  imports 
any  amount  of  iron  ore? — ^A.  No;  none  at  all. 

distribution  of  capital  in  the  united  states  steel  corporation  and  in  the 

carneqie  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenes.  )  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  capital  is  more  or  lese 
widely  distributed  under  a  great  consolidation  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  You  have  stated  that  under  the  Camwe  oi^ganization  the 
ownership  of  stock  was,  comparatively  speaking,  limited? — A.  Yes;  it  was  a  unique 
concern  in  this  respect — ^that  practically  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany, other  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  were  people  without  capital  who  were  given  stock 
tor  their  services,  and  hence  they  retained/ it.    You  understand  that. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  oiganization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  stock  is 
sold  on  the  market  generally? — A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  From  that  fact  would  not  the  ownership  be  more  widely  distributed? — A.  Yes; 
there  would  probably  be  a  ^reat  many  smaller  owners,  although  this  should  be  said, 
that  argument,  that  reasonmg,  applied  only  to  the  Carnegie  company;  because  the 
stocks  of  all  tne  constituent  companies  had  previously  been  sold  on  the  market, 
so  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  ownership  is  any  more  widely  distributed  as  a 
whole. 

OPPOBTUNITIES  FOB  WOBKEB8  UNDER  FOBMBR  AMD  PRESENT  CONDmONB. 

Q.  I  have  here  an  article  contributed  by  you  to  the  North  American  Review,  in 
which  this  language  is  used,  which  I  will  quote.     [Readine:]  ''Under  the  old  indi- 


vidual business  scheme  the  skilled  worker  had  only  limitea  opportunity  for  increased 
pay,  and  practically  no  opportunity  for  a  partnership  participation.  Business  enter- 
prises, with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  were  held  as  close  family  corporations.  Out- 
siders were  rarely  admitted.  No  matter  how  expert  these  outsiders  were,  they  were 
held  all  their  Uvee  on  a  salary.  The  concerns  where  this  rule  did  not  apply  expanded 
much  more  rapidly  than  their  comj^titors,  but  the  example  so  set  was  apparently 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  its  general  application.  It  remained  for  the  sys- 
tem of  combination  to  make  this  scheme  general,  and  to  open  up  for  young  men  of 
brains  opportunities  that  heretofore  have  been  closed  to  them."  You  see  no  reason 
to  change  that  opinion? — A.  None,  whatever,  and  I  am  not  changing  it  when  I 
explain^  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  had  attempted  to  put  this  whole  scheme 
on  such  a  basis  that  the  skilled  operator  and  the  valuable  man  would  make  some- 
thing other  than  his  salary,  and  that  other  than  his  salary  would  be  some  holding  in 
the  company,  and  that  is  what  1  have  just  said  we  did  in  the  Carnegie  company. 

Q.  You  think  these  companies  do  not  restrict  the  opportunities  for  the  mass  of 
men  to  enjoy  their  profits? — A.  Quite  the  reverse.  I  think  there  was  never  a  greater 
opportunity.  The  op^yortunities  for  any  man,  workingman,  or  manager,  or  any  man 
who  has  to  use  his  brains,  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  to-day.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a  scarcity  of  the  special  men  that  great  manufacturing  concerns  and 
capitalists  desire. 

CONSOLIDATION   AFFECTS  SUPERINTENDENTS   AND  SALARIED  CLASS,  NOT  LABORERS. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  question  that  seems  to  me  to  go  in  harmony  with  that.  You 
have  explained  that  these  combinations  have  resulted  in  the  throwing  out  of  large 
numbers  of  men  that  have  been  employed  by  the  constituent  companies  and  who  are 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  combination.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  "It  is  true  as  applied  to  the  directo- 
rate, as  applied  to  the  class  that  directs  and  superintends.  It  is  not  true  as  applied 
to  any  other  classes. 

Q.  Not  true  as  applied  to  the  labor?--A.  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  It  does  not  affect 
that  in  any  particular;  but  it  is  true  as  applied  to  the  directing  class,  the  higher  sala- 
ried class  and  the  superintendents  and  men  of  that  description. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   MEN   WITH   LIMFFED   CAPITAL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  you  think  that  men  of  limited  capital  can  start  in 
business  and  become  lai^e  owners  as  readily  now  under  this  system  as  they  did  form- 
erly?— A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Q.  Has  a  person  or  a  company  with  limited  capital  the  same  opportunity  to  start 
in  business  and  become  laree  proprietors  or  owners  under  the  consolidated  system  as 
there  was  formerly?— A.  Well,  if  you  put  the  question  that  way,  I  think  the  man 
with  exceptional  ability  to-day  has  a  better  opportunity  of  becoming  a  large  owner 
or  a  large  director  in  one  of  these  great  companies  than  ever  before.  If  you  say  tlie 
man  with  capital  at  the  start,  small  capital  at  the  start,  I  doubt  it. 
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WAOBR   PAID  Br  CARNBOn  OOlCPAinr   BBPORB  AND  AJTBR  1892. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jkskr.)  What  has  been  the  oourae  of  waoee  paid  to  the  ordinary 
skilled  operative  in  the  Oam^e  company  during  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  Well,  now 
you  want  me  to  treat  of  that  subject  as  an  average  wage? 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  that  if  you  can  first,  at  any  rate. — A.  Because  this 
is  a  subject  that  we  all  enter  on  with  a  little  reluctance,  but  I  am  going  to  speak 
frankly  just  what  I  think.  The  average  wage  received  by  the  employees  ot  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  since  1892  has  been  greater  in  each  year  since  18d2  than  in 
any  year  previous  to  1892. 

Q.  Including  the  depression  of  1893  and  1894? — ^A.  Yes;  the  average  earnings  of 
the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  company  have  been  greater  in  every  year 
since  1892  than  in  any  year  preceding  1(^2. 

Q.  Annual  wageel? — A.  The  average  annual  wages,  yes.  But  this  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  is  now  at  the  Carnegie  works  no  aristocracy  of  labor  by  which 
one  man  receives  $100  a  day  and  another  $1.  The  average  has  been  made  greater  by 
what  we  consider  a  better  distribution  of  the  wages. 

PRBBBNT  AND  FORMER  LABOR  CONDmONS   AT  THB  CARNSQIS  PLANT. 

Q.  Can  you  go  somewhat  into  detail  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  preoedine 
conditions  in  onler  to  explain  the  significance  of  that  statement? — A.  Well,  up  to  189S 
we  had  labor  organizations.  Since  1892  we  have  had  none.  I  would  like  to  call  atten> 
tion  to  that  remarkable  fact.  When  I  say  none,  I  mean  of  our  steel  workers.  It  is 
true  we  have  some  labor  organizations  on  our  docks,  but  they  are  of  small  moment. 
There  are  always  exceptions  in  such  great  questions,  and  they  are  mainly  exceptions. 
Now  we  have  no  lalx)r  organization  at  any  of  our  steel  works,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  greater  wages  on  the  average,  but  not  as  high  wages  to 
certain  men  whooccupie<l  hi^h  positions  in  which  the  wages  were  fixed  by  the  labor 
organizations,  on  a  scale  which  we  considered  unjust  For  example,  labor  associar 
tions  fixed  the  rate  for  rolling  at  mills  in  the  same  district  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton, 
and  the  earnings  were  fixed  upon  the  average  output  of  that  mill.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  our  mills  made  three  or  four  times  the  average  output,  with  the  result  that  a  man 
employed  there,  without  doing  practically  mucn  more  work,  made  three  or  four 
times  what  it  was  intended  he  should  receive  as  an  average,  you  understand.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  we  had  what  I  alwavs  termed  an  aristocracy  of  labor,  men 
who  were  unjustly  paid  higher  wages  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  Some  of  them 
have  even  said  to  me  that  tney  knew  their  wages  were  not  right,  but  thev  had  to  be 
paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  to  maintain  that  rate  per  ton  in  some  mill  that  only 
made  one-fourth  the  output,  and  so  to  enable  that  man  in  the  poorer  mill  to  make  a 
fair  wage.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  pay  lower-priced  men 
better,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  higher-priced  men  leas,  and  the  average  of  all 
the  men  has  been  much  more,  as  I  said.  Even  during  the  depression  it  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  year  before.  Speaking  for  the  Carnegie  company  now,  it  has 
been  greater  in  every  year  since  1892  than  during  the  years  oi  oiganized  labor 
preceding  1892. 

Q.  Before  1892  about  what  proportion  of  your  workingmen  were  union  men? — 
A.  Well,  it  varied  each  year;  I  should  say  along  about  1889, 80  per  cent.  Oh,  nearly 
all  our  work  was  under  the  control  of  organized  labor,  but  just  what  percentage  of 
the  workingmen  were  not  in  the  organization  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  percentage;  probably  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

ORGANIZATION   OP  LABOR  SOMimMBS   A   DETRIMENT  TO   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  rules  of  the  oiganization  limited  the  output  of  the  indi- 
vidual men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  a  detrimental  extent? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  before  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  a  few  years  ago  I  said  that  I  thought  that  one  of  the  two  chief  reasons 
why  England  could  not  cx)mpete  with  America  was  because  of  the  unreasonable 
rules  followed  by  their  organized  labor,  primarily.  1  remember  a  comparison  at  that 
time  showed  that  the  output  of  the  same  machines  there  was  only  about  one-third  of 
what  it  was  in  America. 

Q.  And  that  lef^ser  output,  you  think,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  organized  laboi^ — 
A.  Of  course;  the  fact  that  the  c^apital  in  your  plant  is  producing  one-third  of  what 
it  could  produce  adds  very  much  more  to  the  cost  of  production,  although  not  much 
to  the  wages  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  thought  that  lessening  of  the  output  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  union? — 
A.  That  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  union. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Previous  to  1892  the  Carnegie  works  were  operated  by 

rj  men  under  the  control  of  the  Amalgamated  AaBodation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  working  with  a  sliding  scale,  were  you? — A.  The  sliding  scale 
applied  to  some  of  our  works  and  not  to  others. 

y  Q.  Can  you  discuss  the  sliding  scale  in  connection  with  these  workingmen's 

iw'age^  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  have  an  agreement  long  enough  to  cover  con- 
tracts for  either  domestic  or  foreign  sales,  whereby  workingmen  can  cooperate  with 
employers  in  framing  a  fair  scale  for  both  sides  and  keep  steady  employment  with- 
out a  strike? — A.  It  has  never  been  so  much  a  question  of  wages  with  any  of  the 
workingmen's  organizations.  That  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  statement 
I  made  with  reference  to  our  earnings  when  we  had  the  fixing  of  wages.  I  think 
that  is  sufficient  proof  of  that  statement.  It  has  not  always  been  a  question  of 
wages.  It  has  unfortunately  been  a  question  of  more  vital  importance  relative  to 
the  management  and  the  opcotttion  of  our  works.     I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going 

I'  to  fix  that.    It  is  a  serious  question  that  confronts  workingmen  as  it  confronts  those 

"^  who  treat  with  them.     For  example,  I  remember  during  my  superintendency  of  the 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  that  at  one  time  the  labor  associations  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  succeed  them 
in  case  of  a  vacancy.  I  have  no  doubt  man^  of  you  gentlemen  remember  similar 
thines.     I  do  not  think  any  commercial  business  can  grow  and  prosper  under  such 

"7  conditions. 

Q.  But  those  conditions,  you  will  concede,  have  passed  away  in  a  great  many  of 

'''  these  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  labor 

orrauiizations  since  1892. 

f-  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fairer  way  in  the  emplov  of  labor,  especially  in  the  steel 

\'  manufactures,  than  some  agreement  of  a  sliding-scale  form,  as  far  as  wages  go,  leaving 

the  administration  aside? — A.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that  whatever. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  unit  of  the  billet,  if  the  price  rises  the  wage  goes 

^  up,  and  if  the  price  is  depressed  of  course  it  goes  down? — A.  We  are  non-union  at 

'"  our  rail  mills  at  Braddock  now,  and  we  regulate  the  wages  bv  the  sliding  scale. 

Q.  At  Braddock? — ^A.  Yes.    As  rails  go  up  the  wa^  of  the  men  advance,  and  as 

""-  rails  go  down  their  wages  go  down.    But  we  fix  a  minimum  bevond  which  they  shall 

-^  not  eo  down,  so  the  workingman  shall  not  suffer  on  account  of  too  keen  competition 

on  tne  nart  of  the  firm.    We  have  established  a  minimum,  but  no  mAyimnm- 

-^  And  we  have  no  union. 

'"■  Q.  When  you  took  over  these  concerns  into  the  steel  corporation,  the  scales  were 

signed  at  the  amalgamated  rate.  Are  those  scales  in  force  m  the  same  concerns? — 
A.  Undoubtedly.    We  would  not  abrogate  them  under  any  consideration.    We  live 

-  op  to  our  bargams. 

i'  Q.  Will  you  say  they  will  always  be  continued? — A.  I  will  not  answer. 

'"  LABOR  OaOANIZATIONS  ASK  DBTRIMSNTAL  TO  THE  LABORKRS. 

r 

^  Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  Are  you  not  likely  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  organized 

'  labor  in  the  immediate  future? — ^A.  Quite  probably.    But,  still,  I  do  not  think  I 

shall.    I  think  that  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the  subsidiary  concerns. 
'  Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  about  this  oi^giuiized 

labor.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  mass  of  testimony  before  this  commission  as 
to  agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  lasting  from  12  to  18  months  or  2 
years,  agreements  existing  in  all  the  trades — ^the  molders  and  carpenters  and  build- 
ing trades  and  others;  and  that  there  are  no  strikes? — A.  No  strikes  during  that 
period. 

Q.  During  that  period,  of  course. — ^A.  That  is  quite  right;  but  the  periods  recur 
pretty  often,  and  it  gives  a  good  excuse  for  differences. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  you  to  say  that  you  came  up  from  the  ranks.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  away  as  much  as  ]>068ible  from  the  friction  that  has  been 
common  to  organized  labor  ana  capital  in  this  country,  would  it  not?  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  define  the  policy  of  your  company. — A.  No;  I  will  not  pve  you  that.  This 
is  what  I  say  from  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation;  that  if  I  were  a  working- 
man — as  I  was — if  I  were  a  workingman  now  in  one  of  these  mills,  especially  if  manag^ 
under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  manufacture  is  administered, 
I  would  not  want  to  belone  to  a  labor  organization.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what 
their  ability,  in  the  same  class  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better 
workman — quicker,  smarter — ^than  the  other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit. 
I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  poorer  man,  which  they  must 
do.  If  we  have  500  men  employed  at  the  same  class  of  labor  the  wages  paid  will  be 
the  same — must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.    The  level  is  that  of  the  poorest 
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WAQEH  PAID  BT  OARNBOn  OOMPANT  BBiORB  AND  APTBR  1892. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbxkb.)  What  has  been  the  course  of  waoee  paid  to  the  ordioary 
skilled  operative  in  the  Gamete  company  during  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  Well,  now 
you  want  me  to  treat  of  that  subject  as  an  average  wage? 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  that  if  you  can  first,  at  any  rate.— A.  Because  this 
is  a  Hubject  that  we  all  enter  on  with  a  little  reluctance,  but  I  am  going  to  speak 
frankly  just  what  I  think.  The  average  wage  received  by  the  employees  of  die 
Carnegie  Steel  CV)mpanv  since  1892  has  been  greater  in  each  year  since  1892  than  in 
any  year  previoun  to  1892. 

Q.  Including  the  depression  of  1893  and  1894? — ^A.  Yes;  the  average  earnings  of 
the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  company  have  been  greater  in  every  year 
since  1892  than  in  any  year  preceding  1892. 

Q.  Annual  wages? — A.  The  average  annual  wages,  yes.  But  this  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  there  is  now  at  the  Carnegie  works  no  aristocracy  of  labor  by  which 
one  man  receives  $100  a  day  and  another  $1.  The  average  has  been  made  greater  by 
what  we  consider  a  better  distribution  of  the  wages. 

PRBBBNT  AND  FORMKR  LABOR  CONDmONS   AT  THB  CARNSGIB  PLANT. 

Q.  Can  you  go  somewhat  into  detail  and  contrast  the  present  with  the  precedi^ 
conditions  in  order  to  explain  the  significance  of  that  statement? — A.  Well,  up  to  189§ 
we  had  labor  organizations.  Since  1892  we  have  had  none.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  remarkable  fact.  When  I  say  none,  I  mean  of  our  steel  workers.  It  is 
true  we  have  some  labor  organizations  on  our  docks,  but  they  are  of  small  moment 
There  are  always  exceptions  in  such  great  questions,  and  they  are  mainly  exceptions. 
Now  we  have  no  Ial>or  organization  at  any  of  our  steel  works,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  ^^reater  wages  on  the  average,  but  not  as  high  waees  to 
certain  men  who  oc(*upied  hi^h  positions  in  which  the  wages  were  fixed  by  the  labor 
organizations,  on  a  scale  which  we  considered  unjust  For  example,  labor  associa- 
tions fixed  the  rate  for  rolling  at  mills  in  the  same  district  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton, 
and  the  earnings  were  fixed  upon  the  average  output  of  that  mill.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  our  mills  made  three  or  lour  times  the  average  output,  with  the  result  that  a  man 
employed  there,  without  doing  practically  mucn  more  work,  made  three  or  four 
times  what  it  was  intended  he  should  receive  as  an  average,  you  understand.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  we  had  what  I  alwavs  termed  an  aristocracy  of  labor,  men 
who  were  unjustly  paid  higher  wages  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  Some  of  them 
have  even  said  to  me  that  tney  knew  their  wages  were  not  right,  but  thev  had  to  be 
paid  that  rate  per  ton  in  order  to  maintain  tluit  rate  per  ton  in  some  mill  that  only 
made  one-fourth  the  output,  and  so  to  enable  that  man  in  the  poorer  mill  to  make  a 
fair  wage.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  pav  lower-priced  men 
better,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  higher-priced  men  less,  and  the  average  of  all 
the  men  has  been  much  more,  as  I  said.  Even  during  the  depression  it  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  year  before.  Speaking  for  the  Carnegie  company  now,  it  has 
been  greater  in  every  year  since  1892  than  during  the  years  oi  organized  labor 
preceding  1892. 

Q.  Berore  1892  about  what  proportion  of  your  workingmen  were  union  men? — 
A.  Well,  it  varied  each  year;  I  should  say  along  about  1889, 80  per  cent  Oh,  nearly 
all  our  work  was  under  the  control  of  oxi^anized  labor,  but  just  what  percentage  of 
the  workingmen  were  not  in  the  organization  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  percentage;  probably  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

ORGANIZATION   OP   LABOR  SOHETIMBS  A   DBTRIMENT  TO   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  rules  of  the  organization  limited  the  output  of  the  indi- 
vidual men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  a  detrimental  extent? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  before  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  a  few  years  ago  I  said  that  I  thought  that  one  of  the  two  chief  reasons 
why  England  could  not  compete  with  America  was  because  of  the  unreasonable 
rules  followed  by  their  organized  labor,  primarily.  I  remember  a  comparison  at  that 
time  showed  that  the  output  of  the  same  machines  there  was  only  about  one-thiid  of 
what  it  was  in  America. 

Q.  And  that  lesser  output,  you  think,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  Of  course;  the  fact  that  the  capital  in  your  plant  is  producing  one-third  of  what 
it  could  produce  adds  very  much  more  to  the  cost  of  production,  although  not  much 
to  the  w^ages  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  thought  that  lessening  of  the  output  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  union? — 
A.  That  was  due  to  the  rules  of  the  union. 
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Q.  (fiv  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  PreviouB  to  1892  the  Oam^e  works  were  operated  by 
men  under  the  control  of  the  Amalgamated  ABBOciation?--A.  Yee. 

Q.  You  were  then  working  with  a  sliding  scale,  were  you? — A.  The  sliding  scale 
applied  to  some  of  our  works  and  not  to  others. 

Q.  Oein  you  discuss  the  sliding  scale  in  connection  with  these  workingmen's 
wage^  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  have  an  agreement  long  enough  to  cover  con- 
tracts for  either  domestic  or  forei^  sales,  whereby  workingmen  can  cooperate  with 
employers  in  framing  a  fair  scale  for  both  sides  and  keep  steady  employment  with- 
out a  strike? — A.  It  has  never  been  so  much  a  question  of  wages  with  any  of  the 
workingmen's  organizations.  That  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  statement 
I  made  with  reference  to  our  earnings  when  we  had  the  fixing  of  wages.  I  think 
that  is  sufficient  proof  of  that  statement.  It  has  not  always  been  a  question  of 
wages.  It  has  unfortunately  been  a  question  of  more  vital  importance  relative  to 
the  management  and  the  operation  of  our  works.  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going 
to  fix  that.  It  is  a  serious  question  that  confronts  workingmen  as  it  confronts  those 
who  treat  with  them.  For  example,  I  remember  during  my  superintendency  of  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works,  that  at  one  time  the  labor  associations  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  select  their  own  foremen  and  to  select  the  men  who  should  succeed  them 
in  case  of  a  vacancy.  I  have  no  doubt  man]^  of  you  gentlemen  remember  similar 
things.  I  do  not  think  any  commercial  business  can  grow  and  prosper  under  such 
conditions. 

Q.  But  those  conditions,  you  will  concede,  have  passed  away  in  a  great  many  of 
these  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  labor 
^'  orrauiizations  since  1892. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fairer  way  in  the  emplov  of  labor,  especially  in  the  steel 
\  manufactures,  than  some  agreement  of  a  sliding-scale  form,  as  far  as  wages  go,  lea\dng 

^  the  administration  aside? — A.  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that  whatever. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  unit  of  the  billet,  if  the  price  rises  the  wage  goes 
•'  up,  and  if  the  price  is  depressed  of  course  it  goes  down? — A.  We  are  non-union  at 

*  our  rail  mills  at  Braddock  now,  and  we  regulate  the  wages  bv  the  sliding  scale. 

^  Q.  At  Braddock? — A.  Yes.    As  rails  go  up  the  wa^  of  the  men  advance,  and  as 

;  rails  go  down  their  wages  go  down.    But  we  fix  a  mimmum  beyond  which  they  shall 

[  not  go  down,  so  the  workingman  shall  not  suffer  on  account  of  too  keen  competition 

on  me  part  of  the  firm.    We  have  established  a  minimum,  but  no  maximum. 
'  And  we  nave  no  union. 

Q.  When  you  took  over  these  concerns  into  the  steel  corporation,  the  scales  were 
signed  at  the  amalgamated  rate.    Are  those  scales  in  force  m  the  same  concerns? — 
A.  Undoubtedly.    We  would  not  abrogate  them  under  any  consideration.    We  live 
up  to  our  bargains. 
Q.  Will  you  say  they  will  always  be  continued? — A.  I  will  not  answer. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  ARB  DETRIMBNTAL  TO  THB  LABORBRS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  Are  you  not  likely  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  oriranized 
labor  in  the  immediate  future? — ^A.  Quite  probably.  But,  still,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall.    I  think  that  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the  subsidiary  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  about  this  organized 
labor.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  mass  of  testimony  before  this  commission  as 
to  agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  lasting  from  12  to  18  months  or  2 
years,  agreements  existing  in  all  the  trades — ^the  molders  and  carpenters  and  build- 
mg  trades  and  others;  and  that  there  are  no  strikes? — ^A.  No  strikes  during  that 
period. 

Q.  During  that  period,  of  course. — A.  That  is  quite  right;  but  the  periods  recur 
pretty  often,  and  it  gives  a  good  excuse  for  differences. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  you  to  say  that  you  came  up  from  the  ranks.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  away  as  much  as  ]>os8ible  from  the  friction  that  has  been 
common  to  or^^nized  labor  ana  capital  in  this  country,  would  it  not?  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  define  tne  policy  of  your  company. — A.  No;  I  will  notpve  you  that.  This 
18  what  I  say  from  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation;  that  if  I  were  a  working- 
man — as  I  was — if  I  were  a  workingman  now  in  oneof  these  mills,  especially  if  manag^ 
under  the  broad  policy  under  which  I  hope  the  steel  manufacture  is  administered, 
I  would  not  want  t6  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  It  puts  all  men,  no  matter  what 
their  ability,  in  the  same  class  of  work,  on  exactly  the  same  level.  If  I  were  a  better 
workman — quicker,  smarter — ^than  the  other  men  I  would  want  to  reap  the  benefit 
I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  poorer  man,  which  they  must 
do.  If  we  have  500  men  employed  at  the  same  class  of  labor  the  wages  paid  will  be 
the  same — must  be  the  same  paid  to  the  same  class.    The  level  is  that  of  the  poorest 
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man  in  that  department.  As  a  workingman  I  would  not  advance,  and  I  would  not 
be  able  to  show  Bui)erior  ability  over  any  other  if  I  were  in  an  oiganization.  That  is 
my  own  personal  view. 

AVERAOK  AND   MINIMUM    WAOXB   PAID   AT  THB   HOMBBTrSAD  tfTBKL   WOBK8. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.  I  think  the  principle  of  these  great  compuiies  is  to 
preserve  and  give  to  their  workingmen  as  tiign  wage8  &s  they  can  possibly  give  them, 
and  that  has  oeen  the  tendency  always,  cs()ei!ially  in  steel.  In  no  line  of  manufae> 
ture  that  I  know  of  have  the  wages  been  so  good  on  an  average  as  in  steel.  At  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works  during  tlie  last  year  (and  it  is  not  the  highest  paid;  it  is  an 
average)  the  average  wage  earned  by  every  man  and  boy  employed  at  the  whole 
works  (and  there  are  a  ereat  many  boys  and  a  great  many  foreign  laborers),  and  I 
exclude  salaried  men — tne  average  for  every  man  and  boy  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  whether  they  worked  or  not — and  many  did  not  work' all  the  time — 
was  nearly  $4  for  every  working  day  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  lowest  wage  paid?— A.  To  men,  $1.50.  That 
is  the  lowest  paid  to  anyone.    That  is  ordinary  common  labor. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  they  be  to  the  otner  lalx>rers7 — A.  That  I  could  hardly 
tell  you.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  very  laijge,  because  that  applies  only  to  the  for- 
eigner who  probablv  does  not  speak  English  and  is  unable  to  take  any  position 
requiring  anything  else  but  the  poorest  manual  labor. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  a  very  large  per  cent  of  all  the  employees? — A.  No. 

MAXIMUM   WAOBS  PAID  BY   THE  CARNBQIB  CX)MPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  have  given  $1.50  a  dav  as  the  minimum;  what  was  the 
maximum  included  in  that  average? — A.  It  is  a  little  like  what  I  heard  at  Weber  & 
Fields  one  night.  One  man  asked  the  other  what  he  would  do  for  $10,000.  He 
replied  he  was  ashamed  to  tell.  But  the  wages  have  been  pretty  high.  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  high;  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the^  were  pretty  hi^h.  I  have  seen 
the  wa^^  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  previous  to  1892,  for  individual  men, 
exceeding  $100  a  day. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Is  the  work  lately  piecework? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Wages  have  been  materially  reduced  for  men  doing  that 
class  of  work? — A.  Very  much. 

Q.  Half  or  more? — A.  More;  a  good  deal  more. 

SUNDAY   LABOR   IN  THE  STEEL   INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  many  of  these  steel  establish- 
ments there  is  Sunday  labor— in  the  Carnegie  works.  Will  vou  teU  us  about 
that? — A.  That  is  not  true  wherever  it  could  1^  abandoned  or  abolished.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  steel  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
continuously.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do  this.  It  is  a  practice  all  over  the  world. 
Now.  the  damegie  Steel  Company,  like  many  others,  have  started  their  works  on 
Sunday  night.  They  have  stopped  on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  and  started  Sunday 
night  at  five,  and  the  reasons  are  these:  If  during  that  period  they  did  not  start,  the 
chances  are  that  just  as  many  men  would  have  to  be  brought  out  to  the  furnaces  to 
handle  the  product  on  Sunday  night  as  would  be  necessary  to  run  the  mills  on  Sunday 
night  and  (to  that  handling.  I  would  have  been  perfectly  willing,  and  I  have  said 
to  all  the  people  in  our  employ,  that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  stop  Sunday. 
*  *  Let  us  work  late  Saturday  nignt,  if  you  like,  and  start  early  Monday  morning. ' '  They 
said  to  me,  *  *  You  only  want  to  stop  24  hours. '  *  I  said  to  them,  "  I  am  willing  that  you 
shall  make  that  24  hours  at  any  time."  That  is  practically  as  long  a  period  as  you 
can  stop  those  things  without  great  loss  and  extra  labor.  We  would  be  willing  to 
run  our  works  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  start  early  Monday  morning. 
We  would  do  anything  that  is  fair  or  that  is  in  our  opinion  possible  to  ao.  We  do 
not  do  any  Sunday  lalwr  that  can  be  avoided.  We  can  not  start  up  without  having 
to  take  care  of  this  accumulation  of  molten  metal.  We  would  start  them  up  Monday 
morning,  but  the  steel  process  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  have  to  do  it  continu- 
ously. You  must  run  continuously  from  the  ore,  and  you  can  not  stop  the  consuming 
pftrt  of  that  very  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  once  tooK  a  vote  amongst  our  working- 
men,  and  the  majority  of  them  voted  that  they  wanted  to  continue  the  practice  of 
working  Sunday  night  and  having  Saturday  off. 
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BKNBFIT   rUNDH   FOB  EMPLOYBEB   IN   THB  CARNEGIE   WOBK8. 

Q.  Woald  YOU  tell  us  with  resard  to  the  benefit  funds  for  the  workingmen  in  the 
Carnegie  works? — A.  We  have  oeen  somewhat  peculiar,  as  we 'have  not  permitted 
any  mutual  benefit  fund.  We  have  not  asked  tne  workingmen  to  (x>ntrir)ute  aiw- 
thmg.  We  have  taken  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  men — the  firm.  Later,  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  put  aside  a  large  fund  ($5,000,000) ,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
devot^  to  the  pensioning  of  injured  or  disabled  or  womout  workmen.  In  no  sense, 
however,  does  that  conflict  with  the  {)revious  practice.    It  is  in  addition. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  that  pension  classified  according  to  the  position  the  man 
held? — A.  That  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Of  whom  is  that  committee  composed? — A.  Three  of  our 
superintendents  who  are  familiar  with  the  workinemen — from  the  Homestead,  the 
Braddock,  and  the  Duouesne  works — who  are  in  dose  touch  with  all  the  working- 
men.    They  have  the  administration  of  the  fund. 

Q.  It  has  been  your  policy  before  to  look  after  the  workmen  in  the  way  you  sug- 
gest?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  always  done  that,  and  I  think  it  is  the  policy  or  the 
practioe  of  ail  the  constituent  companies. 

PEBCBNTAGE  OF  AOCIDENTS   HAS  BEEN   REDUCED. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  the  number  of  men  greater 
or  less  in  the  larger  establishment  than  in  the  smaller  ones? — A.  The  percentage  of 
accidents  is  much  reduced. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  the  accidents  which  occur  every  year? — A.  Very 
accurately. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  give  that  to  the  commission? — A.  I  will  do  so.  I  haven't  it 
with  me. 

COMBINATIONS   PROMOTE  INVENTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  It  has  been  said  that  by  these  combinations  the  induce- 
ment to  invention  and  the  development  of  latent  resources  is  stifled. — A.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Never  has  the  manufacturing  world  been  so  anxious  to  pay 
for  an  invention  as  to-day,  and  never  have  they  commanded  such  high  prices  ac 
to-day.  Men  have  received  better  compensation  for  inventions  and  new  processes, 
and  are  receiving  them  to-day,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Sal- 
aries of  skilled  men  have  never  been  so  high,  and  I  think  they  will  continue  prob- 
ably to  increase. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ABILITY   UNDER   LARGE  OOMBINATION8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  point  in  capitalization,  reaching  beyond  the 
millions,  where  it  would  l3e  almost  impossible  to  hire  administrative  ability  suffi- 
cient to  run  a  concern  without  loss? — A.  I  would  only  say  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to-day. 

Q.  In  your  article  in  the  North  American  Review  you  touch  on  the  matter,  sayins 
you  feel  sale  so  far^  but  is  there  such  a  thing  as  not  being  able  to  find  personal 
administrative  capacity  to  conduct  a  capitalization  much  beyond  yours? — A.  It  is  true 
that  we  may  reacn  such  a  point,  but  it  is  a  long  distance  off  yet,  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  consolidated  and  intrusted  to  one  man  the  manai^ement  formerly 

belonging  to  ten,  has  that  man  his  own  personnel A.  (Interrupting. )  Each  man 

surrounds  himself  with  a  personnel — with  a  staff  of  officers  that  are  accustomed  to 
working  with  him.  No  two  men  have  the  same  personnel.  A  man  that  has  been 
trained  many  }rears  in  manufacturing  will  probably  want  men  of  business  abilitv 
working  with  him,  and  vice  versa.  But  it  depends  altogether  on  the  selection  of  his 
staff  ana  his  ability  to  give  that  staff  his  ideas  of  management.  That  is  the  chief 
thing. 

Q.  Are  your  present  managers  practical  men  or  simply  business  men? — A.  In  most 
instances  ttiey  are  practical  men,  out  we  have  both. 

Q.  In  the  management  of  a  great  concern,  which  do  you  regard  as  the  more  impor- 
tant, the  business  abilities  of  a  man  or  his  practical  knowledge  of  production  and 
manufactureel? — A.  It  has  changed  somewhat  by  reason  of  these  consolidations  of 
capital.  In  these  great  consolidations  of  capital  practical  men  are  those  who  are 
likely  to  rule  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  business. 
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CAPITALIZATION — PROPORTION   OF  TANGIBLE  AflBRB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkh.  )  I  shonld  like  to  go  back  to  the  qaeetion  of  capitalization  for  a 
moment  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  about  what  proportion 
of  the  capitalization  oould  be  counted  as  tangible  uaeetsff — A.  It  is  entirely  a  queetion 
of  what  you  put  in  your  raw  inaterialB  at  If  I  were  valuing  the  raw  materials  in 
this  capitalization,  it  would  not  be  big  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  ore  mines? — A.  To  ore,  coking  coals,  and  things  like  that 
I  claim  they  are  of  much  more  value  than  people  as  a  rule  have  ever  given  to  them. 
This  company,  for  example,  has  over  600,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  north- 
west. Now,  it  does  not  take  many  dollars  per  ton  on  that  ore  ^one  to  equal  the 
capitalization  of  these  concerns.  We  own  something  like  60,000  acres  of  Connells- 
ville  coal.  There  is  no  more  (^onnellsville  coal.  You  could  not  buy  it  for  $60,000 
an  acre.  Now,  it  depends  altogether  on  the  value  you  put  on  that  raw  material  as 
to  what  your  capital  ought  to  t>e. 

THE   PROBABLE   DURATION   OK  THE  CX>NNELL8VILLE  COAL  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  long  do  you  think,  at  the  present  rate,  will  be  required 
to  use  up  the  Connellsville  coal?— A.  If  manufacture  increases  in  the  future — if  the 
consumption  of  steel  increases  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  I  believe  the  Con- 
nellsville coal  will  be  exhausted  in  30  years.  If  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  in 
the  northwest  goes  on  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  ore  now  known  will  not  last  very 
long — ^some  60  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  amount  of  Connellsville  coal  you  have  in  sight 
would  nrobably  be  largely  increased  by  future  developmental? — A.  There  is  none 
to  develop.  Of  course,  there  are  other  coals;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Connellsville  coking  coal  is  an  ideal  coking  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Now, 
the  Connellsville  oSbI  field  is  very  clearly  defined  and  every  acre  of  it  is  very  highly 
prized,  and  that  is  owned  by  all  these  constituent  companies  in  toio.  Now  there 
may  be  developments  of  coal  in  other  directions,  but  nothing  like  this  coal.  Hence 
very  much  depends  on  the  value  you  put  on  the  raw  materiids. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "in  sight?"  Do  vou  mean  the  entire  amount  of  iron 
ore  there? — A.  All  that  has  been  discovered.  Vou  know  iron-ore  runs  in  ledges  and 
in  such  ways  that  you  can  very  nearly  tell  the  amount  that  is  there.  And  that  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  ''in  sight.'*'  It  is  rather  an  ambiguous  term,  but  it  is 
usually  referred  to  in  that  way. 

FOREIGN  ORE   FIELDS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  your  company  or  its  constituents  acquired  any  iron  ore 
or  coal  in  any  other  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  negotiation  pending  for  the  acquisition  of  any  such  properties?— 
A.  No.  You  said  iron  ore.  It  is  true  that  manganese  ores  are  nearly  all  brought 
from  other  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  used?— A.  No;  there  are 
not  5,000  tons  of  manganese  consumed  monthly  in  the  United  States,  roughly 
speaking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  your  constituent  companies  use  any  Cuban  ores?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  billets  made  from  Cuban  ores? — A.  No. 

EXPORT   AND   IMMESTIC   PRICE  OF  STEEL  RAILS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  I  should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
export  prices.  You  said  that  during  last  year  the  ex]X)rt  price  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  price  in  the  United  States.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  definite  figures?— 
A.  I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  it  would  vary  with  each  article. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  steel  rails.  Could  you  give  us  about  the  differ- 
ence between  the  exjport  and  the  domestic  price? — ^A.  I  would  have  to  make  a  guess. 
I  do  not  know  definitely.    The  export  price  was  about  $23  a  ton. 

Q.  And  the  price  here?— A.  Was  $26  and  $28. 

Q.  At  the  same  time? — A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  In  making  these  export  prices,  are  the  export  prices  at  all  uniform,  or  do  they 
vary? — A.  They  vary  witn  the  competition  we  may  have. 
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DOMSBTIC  TARIFF  A    HSLP,    FOREIGN  TARIFFS   A    HINDRANCE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  would  like  to  aak  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  tariff  in  any  way 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  steel  bosinesB,  either  domestic  or  foreign? — A. 
No;  I  think  not  I  think  it  is  a  great  help,  especially  in  those  lines  of  very  highly 
finished  articles  in  which  much  labor  is  em])loyed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Is  there  any  foreign  tariff  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  your  busine8i°(? — A.  Yes,  indeed.  You  are  quite  right  about  that  If 
we  could  succeed  in  getting  the  tariff  off  in  Germany  and  France  and  Austria,  it  would 
help  us  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  not  that  same  reasoning  apply  to  our  tariff  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  products  of  foreign  steel  mills? — A.  I  think  so.  But  I  think  we 
are  looking  out  for  ourselves  first 

CAN   prices  be   dictated  TO    EUROPEAN    MANUFACTURERS? 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  public  expression  that  the 
Unitea  States  Steel  Corporation,  controlling  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  manufactured 
product  of  this  countay A.  (Interrupting. )  Seventy  per  cent 

Q.  Controlling  70  or  75  per  cent,  can  dictate  the  price  for  European  manufactur- 
eni? — A.  I  do  not  know  alx>ut  that  I  think  manufacturers  here  did  that  before  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  just  as  extensively,  and  they  will 
probably  do  it  now.  I  think  it  likely  that  export  business  will  be  greater  in  volume 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  because  some  of  the  smaller  constituent  companies  had 
not  been  organized,  as  some  of  the  lai^ger  ones  have  been,  for  conducting  an  export 
business.  The  peroentajze  they  would  have  exported  would  have  been  so  small  it 
would  not  have  justifieatheir  establishing  extensive  foreign  af^ncies  for  doing  this 
busineaB.  Now  that  will  probably  be  done  through  a  consolidation  of  foreign  agencies 
and  a  greater  tonnage  will  be  taken. 


Q.  (B; 
I  think 


STEEL  CORPORATION  CAN  NOT  ABSOLUTELY   FIX  PRICB8.' 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  do  fix  the  price  for  the  home  consumer? — A.  No. 

IK  I  explained  that  to  the  chairman.  It  does  not  require  over  30  per  cent  in 
any  kind  of  capital  or  business,  I  think,  to  control;  because  a  man  ownmg  30  per 
cent  or  40  per  cent  of  that  can  usually  collect  about  him  enough  people  who  think  as 
he  does  to  direct  the  policy.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  70  per  cent  can  absolutely 
fix  a  policy. 

LACK   OF  AN   AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Given  a  big  merchant  marine  to  zone  almost  the  world's 
markets,  do  you  think  then  that  America  could  control  prices  in  the  steel  trade? — 
A.  More  largely  than  ever.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an  extensive  foreign  busi- 
ness is  the  mc\l  of  American  shipping.  I  have  given  this  much  thought.  It  costs 
more  to  send  a  ton  of  billets  or  rails  from  Pittsbui^  to  Europ^n  shores  than  it  costs 
the  Pittsbui^  manuiacturers  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  from  the  pig  iron.  Now,  then,  I 
claim  that  steel  products  are  the  most  desirable  class  of  ocean  freight  known,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  let  us  say,  for  about  one- 
hidf  present  cost,  and  carried  profitably,  when  ships  are  arranged  for  the  purpose. 
But  you  can  easily  see  that  when  we  have  to  employ  foreign  shipping  to  carry  our  prod- 
ucts, they  are  not  going  to  do  it  without  very  ^reat  profit  to  themselves  as  against  the 
people  who  ^ve  them  ousiness  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  think  the  trade  is  constrained  considerably  by  the  fact  that  the  bottoms 
are  owned  in  Europe  and  that  America  is  competing  with  Europe? — A.  No  question 
about  that 

Q.  You  think  that  is  human  nature? — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  And  business  nature? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  present  plans  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  others  in 
acquiring  these  foreign  fines? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  anvthing  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  see  the  poseibility 
of  a  world  combination  m  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  would  have  no  regard 
for  tarifCs  in  any  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  would  you  r^ard  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  goods  that  compete  with  the  products  of  your  works? — A.  It  would 
depend  on  the  goods.    As  I  said,  if  they  are  goods  that  are  of  a  high  class  and  on 

1  See  p.  518.  >  See  pp.  4fi6, 4M,  616. 
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which  there  u  a  great  deal  of  money  exi)ended  for  labor,  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff 
to  protect  that  labor.  If  not,  I  do  not  think  we  need  it  But  the  consistency  of 
a  tariff  on  some  things  and  not  on  others  I  am  not  prepared  to  discute.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  is  vour  idea  of  the  proposition  to  discriminate  against  the  goods  produced 
by  what  is  called  the  Steel  Trust?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  Steel  Tnist  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is. 

Q.  I  mean  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporat]on  as  it  is  popularly  referred  to. — A. 
Let  us  see.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  as  a  whole.  It  would  have  to  be 
specific. 

PBOPOSBD   RBPBAL  OF  THE  TARIFF   ON   CBBTAIN   STBEL   PRODUCTH   WOULD   INJURE   LABOR. 

Q.  Hasyour  attention  been  called  to  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Wisconsin? — ^A.  What  was  that?    I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  to  repeal  all  duties  on  steel  goods  produced  by  the  trust,  as 
commonly  called. — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
would  do  anybody  any  good.  It  would  not  hurt  anybody  in  those  lines  where  we  did 
not  need  a  tariff,  and  the  only  persons  it  would  hurt  in  those  lines  where  we  do  are 
the  working  people.  You  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  making  steel  is 
very  laigely  one  of  labor,  no  matter  from  which  point  you  take  it.  After  ]rou  fix  a 
price  on  your  raw  materials  that  you  think  is  fair,  evervthing  else  entering  into  it  is 
labor.  People  say  labor  does  not  form  a  very  considerable  part.  Here  is  $5  for  steel 
and  the  labor  is  60  cents.^  But  everything  that  goes  into  the  finished  product  has 
had  labor  expended  on  it  at  some  time,  and  labor  is  by  all  odds  the  one  really 
important  item  of  cost;  labor  in  the  nickel  mines  that  give  us  the  nickel;  it  may  be 
in  the  manganese  mines  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manganese  ore;  it  is  the  cost  of 
labor  to  the  railroads  that  adds  to  your  freight;  and  so  on  all  along  the  line — ^it  is 
labor,  labor,  labor  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Still  there  is  not  so  much  labor  employed  on  steel  rails  or 
billets  as  on  finer  products? — A.  No;  and  therefore  the  reason  for  a  duty  on  the  finer 
products  is  so  apparent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  duties  should  be  taken 
from  tne  finished  products  of  steel  mills  and  not  from  the  iron  ore? — A.  As  I  explained 
before,  that  is  an  impractical  problem,  for  the  reason  that  the  ores— speaking  as  a 
broad  question — ^are  not  imported;  they  are  all  domestic.  Hence  the  taking  of  the 
duty  off  the  ores  cuts  no  extensive  fij^ure  in  the  cost  of  making  steel.  It  is  not  a 
practical  question.  Those  who  do  bring  in  ore  get  the  rebate  oh  the  finished  prod- 
uct when  shipped  out,  and  it  is  practically  free  ore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  duties  should  be  taken  from  steel  products 
and  not  from  lumber  products? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  lumber. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  in  the  conditions  of  business  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  which  calls  for  an  early  general  revision  of  the  tariff? — 
A.  I  cio  not  think  so.  I  should  like  to  see  it  left  alone.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  these  things  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
doing  it.  The  tariff  on  rails  and  billets  is  not  enough  to  hurt,  if  you  are  not  bring- 
ing them  in.  It  may  be  inconsistent,  but  that  is  a  point  of  view  I  am  not  preparSi 
to  discuss. 

our  tariff  policy  and  the  country's  development. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  asree  to  the  proposition  that  all  the  wealth  of 
this  country  has  been  created  through  its  development? — A.  Its  development  of  its 
natural  resources. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  40  years,  that  has 
maintained  a  people  and  a  home  market  consuming  90  per  cent  of  its  whole  product 
and  kept  witnin  itself  the  whole  product,  is  the  reason  of  our  great  wealth? — A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason? — A.  None,  certainlv,  so  important. 

Q.  Has  it  astonished  you  to  see  the  amount  of  visible  wealth  now  oelon^g  to  the 
American  people  and  the  Europeans  in  this  country? — A.  I  won't  say  it  nas  aston- 
ished me,  I  am  such  an  enthusiast  upon  all  these  questions;  but  I  know  it  has 
astonished  the  foreipiers. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  best  business  procedure  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  whether  stockbrokers  or  manufacturers,  to  employ  the  use  of  that  wealth 
in  Droductive  industry? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  that  alone?— A.  Certainly. 
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OVEBCAFITALIZATIOK  CAN  NOT  COMPEL  OONBUMXR  TO  PAY  DIYZDKNm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakbis.  )  It  is  claimed  that  the  seven  constituent  companies  that 
compose  the  present  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  outside  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, were  overcapitalized  when  they  were  on^anized,  and  that  now  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  overcapitalized,  and  that  the  consumer  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  product  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  this  large  capital- 
ization. What  nave  you  to  sa^  about  that? — A.  Do  you  think  that  is  true?  Ii  the 
dividends  were  too  large  on  this  lai^  capitalization,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  people 
who  would  claim  to  have  a  less  capitelization  would  do  the  business  at  a  lower  price? 
Is  it  not  a  practical  problem? 

Q.  I  am  stating  what  is  worrying  the  people. — ^A.  And  I  thought  I  would  answer 
it  by  asking  anomer  question.    Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

CAPrrALIZATION  OF  UNmSD  STATES  eTTEEL  CORPOBATION. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  laige  difference  between  the  capitalization  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (as  it  now  stands  capitalized)  an<l  the  capitalization 
of  the  constituent  companies,  exclusive  of  the  bonds  issued  in  payment? — ^A.  There 
is  not  a  very  wide  difterence  if  you  come  to  think  it  all  over.  All  these  companies 
have  added  considerably  to  their  assets  since  they  were  organized.  You  understand 
what  I  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  the  date  of  their  oi^ganization  up  to  to  the  present  time  they 
have  added  to  their  assets.  Then  I  undoubtedly  think  that  the  coming  together  of 
all  these  interests,  the  owning  of  these  stocks  bv  one  corporation,  will  undoubtedly 
enhance  the  value  of  them  allfor  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  the  line  of  economies, 
etc.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  the  values  placed  on  raw  materials  in  the  shape  of 
ores  and  coal  have  never  been  excessive,  and  the  amount  of  capitalization  depends 
entirel  V  upon  the  value  at  which  you  put  these  ores. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  in  taking  over  the  stock  of  the  different  constituent 
companies  you  allow  so  much  stock  at  par  for  some  companies  and  at  a  premium  to 
other  companies.  Was  that  premium  to  make  up  the  mfference  between  the  value 
of  the  different  constituent  companies? — A.  I  could  not  speak  authoritatively  on  that 
I  did  not  make  the  agreement.  You  must  get  that  from  Mr.  Morgan.  I  only  know 
what  you  know  in  that  particular.  I  only  handled  our  own  concern.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  reasons  that  the  others  had. 

VALUE  OF  THE  ORB  SUPPLY  AS  AN   ELEME2n*  OF  CAPFFALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  in  regard  to  the  lai>^  amount  of 
ore  and  coal  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Now,  is  it  fair,  right, 
or  proper  to  chai^ge  interest  on  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  these  ores,  which  it  will 
probably  take  60  years  to  exhaust?  Is  it  proper  and  ri^ht  for  one  company  to  hold 
all  that  and  then  ^imate  the  value  of  the  ores  by  charging  interest  on  that  capital  in 
advance? — A.  Well,  they  have  practically  always  done  so.  Not  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  interest,  but  all  these  firms  have  had  what  they  call  an  extinguishment  fund, 
which  I  think  is  perfectlv  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  This  added  value  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  is  limited  is.  of  course,  a  sort  of  monopoly  value — ^not  using  the  word  in 
an  invidious  sense? — A.  You  have  seen,  in  your  own  experience,  how  this  increased 
value  of  ore  comes  from  the  limited  quantity.  Individuals  may  own  a  mine  and 
they  may  think  it  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  ten  years  a^,  and  they  are 
probably  right,  because  they  see  a  wonderiul  development  in  the  mdustry  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  natural  increase  in  value,  just  as  real  estate  will  increase  in  value 
because  of  its  scarcity  and  the  need  for  it. 

Q.  And  this  high  capitalization  you  yourself  justify  on  the  ground  that  owing  to  the 
limited  supply  of  ore,  its  value  must  have  been  pre&tly  increased? — A.  I  think  so.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  the  only  reason  for  the  capitalization,  but  you  can  fix  the  capitaliza- 
tion at  a  much  lai^r  figure,  dependent  on  the  value  you  place  on  the  ore  in  the 
ground.  After  all,  it  is  the  greatest  asset  of  all;  works  can  oe  duplicated,  but  this 
ore  can  not. 

NO  ECONOMY  IN  DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANTS  THROUGH  COMBINATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Among  the  economies  you  spoke  of  under  the  present 
organization  would  you  count  the  depreciation  of  the  plants  to  be  less  than  it  would 
have  been  with  the  other  constituent  companies? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
vary.  Depreciation  means  the  actual  wear  of  the  plant,  and  I  do  not  think  that  will 
be  changed. 
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Q.  There  is  no  ^rticular  economy  on  that  accoont? — A.  No;  there  La  a  great  econ- 
om V  in  this  direction.  You  can  get  a  greater  output  and  a  cheaper  output  ht>m  a 
mill  hy  running  that  mill  continuoualy  on  one  product  We  can  do  that  in  many 
instances.  If  we  have  two  mills,  each  of  which  is  hest  run  on  a  specific  product,  one 
can  be  run  on  one  product  and  the  other  on  the  other  product,  and  thus  get  out  a 
greater  tonnage  and  do  it  at  much  less  cost. 

EMPLOTEEB  AND  OTHBB  SMALL  H0LDKR8  OP  fiTTOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  With  the  present  lai^ge  capitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  is  there  an  inducement  for  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  take  the  stock  of  that  company  in  payment? — A.  We  have 
hoped  so.  We  nave  hoped  that  would  be  the  case.  Some  of  our  people  have  felt 
very  favorable  toward  interesting  our  employees  in  that  manner. 

Q>  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  With  these  small  noldings  of  stock  is  there  not  danger  of 
inducing  persons  to  go  on  the  stock  market  and  gamble  in  stock? — A.  That  is  a 
question  of  the  man. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  that  danger  by  distributing  it  widely  among  the  public?— 
A.  That  is  a  question  of  the  man. 

isscB  and  kxchanob  of  errocK  by  errsEL  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  news- 
papers, the  amount  of  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  given  to  the 
seven  constituent  companies  in  exchange  for  their  original  stock  was  less  than 
$560,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  $850,000,000  of  stock  authorized.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  all 
issued  or  not.  That  seems  to  leave  a  difference  of  about  $300,000,000  between  the 
cost  of  the  seven  constituent  companies  and  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  corporation. — A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  figure  that.  I  have  not  seen  similar 
figures.    How  are  you  treating  the  Carnegie  stock? 

Q.  That  is  not  in  the  calculation.  I  left  that  out  as  having  been  taken  over  on 
the  $304,000,000  of  bonds.  That  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  explained.— A.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  thing  that  would  give  this  commission  anv  special  information 
or  light.  It  is  a  private  business  transaction  that  I  think  would  throw  no  light  on 
this. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  $300,000,000  difference. — ^A.  No,  there  is  not.  I  can  assure 
you  that  is  not  correct,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  Carnegie  concern  was  not  paid  alone 
m  bonds. 

Q.  The  bonds,  I  understand,  were  $304,000,000  designed  to  take  over  the  160  mil- 
lions of  debt  represented  by  bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Carnegie  Comimny? — A.  Yes.  How  was  the  other  40  per  cent  of  the 
stock  paid  fort 

Q.  Well,  we  suppose  that  is  still  held  b^  the  original  owners  of  the  Cam^e  Com- 
pany.— A.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  gladly  give  you  this  if  I  thought  it  would  lead  to 
anv  practical  result,  but  it  was  a  private  business  transaction,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  enlighten  you  in  your  report. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  my  enlightenment,  except  to  remove  the  present  feeling. — A.  You 
will  see  published  in  the  papers  a  statement — a  correct  statement — of  how  the  stocks 
were  exchanged,  which  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  any  total  of  capitalization  than 
you  have  prepared  there. 

Q.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  of  course,  not  the  news- 
papers?— A.  I  mean  you  will  see  an  authorized  statement  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  advertisements  at  the  time  the  stock  was  taken  over  that  is  correct, 
and  if  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  syndicate  agreement — I  think  I  can  understand 
what  you  are  driving  at.  You  would  like  to  know  what  the  promoters  of  this  com- 
pany cot  for  doing  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  people  at  this  tremen- 
dous aggregation  of  capital  under  one  corporation,  and  I  would  suggest,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  suggestion,  that  the  managers  of  this  corporation  coula  remove  a  great 
deal  of  that  onerous  feeling  bv  perfect  frankness  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  basis  of 
estimating  the  value  on  which  this  corporation  was  formed,  and  if  you  could  submit 
for  this  commission  and  for  its  report  to  Congress  a  statement  that  will  justify  what 
seems  to  be  such  an  enormous  capitalization,  it  will  go  a  far  way  toward  removing 
this  feeling  of  unrest. — A.  I  will  see  if  I  can  furnish  such  a  statement.  I  would  not 
do  it  here;  I  could  not  do  it,  because  each  individual  case  would  have  to  be  treated 
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separately  and  under  different  conditions,  as  you  could  see  by  the  published  state- 
ment 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Will  you  do  so  when  you  revise  your  testimony? — A.  I  will 
see  if  I  can  do  that 

THE  QUBBTION   WUKTUEB  THB  CARNBGIE  COMPANY  POBGKD  THB  CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  state  it  or  not,  but 
I  thiuK  it  is  safe,  as  you  nave  been  so  free  in  answering  here.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  all  the  constituent  companies  had  to  come  in  and  take  the  Carnegie 
company  in  to  save  themselves.  That  is  popular  opinion;  it  is  editorial  opinion,  and 
it  is  magazine  opinion. — A.  I  am  very  much  flattered  at  that  opinion. 

Q.  For  their  own  safetv  they  had  to  take  the  Carnegie  company  in  at  the  latter^s 
own  flgureg? — A.  I  never  nad  any  idea  we  were  so  well  regarded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnboy.  )  I  think  the  witness  was  starting  to  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
moters received  when  he  was  interrupted. — A.  No;  I  wasn^t.    I  b^  your  pardon. 

female  labor  in  the  steel  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Do  you  employ  women,  and  how  many,  in  any  of  your 
works;  for  example,  packmg  tin  plate? — A.  We  do;  ves — in  the  naif  factories,  and  we 
do  in  some  of  the  tin-plate  companies;  some  of  the  lighter  work  of  that  description. 
Personally  I  have  never  favored  it  We  never  had  any  in  the  Carnegie  company; 
I  can't  say  what  we  will  do  in  the  future.  We  have  not  come  to  the  consideration 
of  that  point. 

MODE  OF  SELLING   GOODS — EQUALIZATION  OF  FREIGHT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  system  of  selling  goods  delivered 
by  the  constituent  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  as  far  as  necessary,  what  that  system  is  in  principle? — A.  It 
is  simply  the  fixing  of  the  price  that  you  expect  to  receive  for  your  goods  at  the 
central  point  plus  tariff  rates  of  freight. 

Q.  Are  not  the  goods  as  sold  and  delivered  all  based  on  the  rate  from  Pitts- 
burg?— A.  If  Pittsburg  is  the  central  point,  yes.  We  have  to  sell  at  one  central 
point  at  which  deliveries  can  be  collect^,  and  I  think  Pittsburg  in  most  instances  has 
been  the  central  point. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  system  when  you  take  in  a  number  of  factories  or  mills  not 
located  at  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes.  I  don' t  see  any  other  plan  of  doing  it;  you  must  estab- 
lish some  central  point. 

Q.  Is  this,  then,  like  the  system  which  was  employed  among  other  concerns,  what 
you  call  equalizing  freights?  That  is  to  say,  all  {)arties  producing  for  the  market  agree 
to  deliver  as  if  ^oods  had  been  shipped  from  a  single  point?— A.  I  think  where  such 
sales  are  made  m  that  way  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  developing  this  policy  still  further  by  reason  of 
controlling  as  you  do  works  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  I 
am  thinking  of  how  that  would  be;  I  coula  not  answer  that  definitely,  and  therefore  I 
would  prefer  not  to  give  you  an  answer  that  I  do  not  know;  but  it  would  seem  to 
me  upon  first  thought  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  any  further  extension  in 
that  direction.     I  do  not  see  where  it  could  occur  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Do  all  of  the  constituent  companies  publish  freight  tariffs  to  practically  every 
station  in  the  United  States  similar  to  this  one,  whicn  is  the  through  rate  tariff  on 
pipe,  Pittsburg,  1900? — A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  think  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  to  the  commission,  if  possible,  copies  of  this? — A.  That  is, 
the  tube? 

Q.  National  tube. — A.  I  think  that  most  of  the  other  companies  deal  in  round 
figures.  They  do  not  have  any  such  extended  or  detailed  statement  of  deliveries  as 
that 

BASING  THE  SALE  OF  GOODS  ON   PITTSBURG   FREIGHT  RATES. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  customers  of  the  constituent  companies  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  chaiged  for  freights  as  if  from  Pittsburg,  when  the  actual  freight 
is  very  much  less.  That  is  to  say,  tne  point  of  purchase  happens  to  be  nearer  the 
mill  tnan  Pittsbuig,  and  yet  they  are  compelled  at  times  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
additional  percentage? — A.  That  is  probably  correct.  If  you  will  point  out  a  method 
of  avoiding  that  we  will  be  very  glad. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  advantage  that  has  led  yo  i  to  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  equalizing  frdghts  all  over  the  country  as  if  the  goods  were  sold  at  Pitts- 
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baif^ — A.  That  ham  not  been  realljr  the  case.  Yoo  take  the  one  in  which  yoa  have 
a  detailed  fttatement  of  all  these  things.  Practically  all  eoods  sold  by  that  company 
go  from  PittKburi?,  and  it  was  ^rteciXy  fair,  therefore,  to  alT  customers  to  say  what  the 
rates  of  freight  would  be  from  speafic  points.  Now,  if  you  take  the  goods  sold  by 
two  or  more  constituent  comfianies,  then  no  such  list  has  beenprepared.  Now  you 
take  the  case  of  rails.  Here  is  the  Federal  Bteel  Company  in  Cnicago,  and  the  Car- 
negie Bteel  in  Pittsburg;  they  have  chaived  the  same  price  to  8t.  Louis  for  rails; 
they  might  and  they  probably  will,  but  that  has  not  existed  up  to  to-day,  unless  it 
has  been  by  agreement  between  the  officers  to  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  The  methods  in  any  case  compel  competitore,  as  for  instance  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  to  also  base  their  sales  on  Pittsburg  rates? — A.  Exactly;  I  think  the^  do. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  to  the  commission  by  a  dealer  in  Birmingham 
that  the  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Savannah  being  14  cents,  goods  were  sold  in 
Savannah  on  the  basis  of  Pittsburg  rate  of  22  cents. — A.  That  was  their  advantage; 
they  got  a  higher  price;  they  reaped  an  advantage  from  their  location — a  natural 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  Might  that  not  in  places  work  to  disadvantage  in  an  equal  degree? — A.  To  our 
firm? 

Q.  To  your  firm  or  oompetitorB? — A.  Undoubtedly;  no,  it  would  not  to  competi- 
tors; any  manufacturing  firm  has  the  rights  of  idl  advantages  of  location. 

LOCATION  OP  PLANTS  AS  A   FACTOR  IN  THB  SALB  OF  THS  FBODUCT. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  your  competitors  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
countrv  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  sell  their  product  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Unitea  States.  Does  that  describe  the  situation? — A.  Well,  to  be  specific,  for  example, 
you  mean  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  can  not  sell  products  in  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that;  they  don't  manufacture 
cheaply  enough,  I  presume. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  matter  of  freight  rates  enters  in  any  way? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly; the  freight  from  Birmingham  to  New  York  is,  of  course,  the  reason  they  can't 
sell  products  in  New  York. 

Q.  But  they  can  sell  in  equal  distances  in  the  West,  as  they  inform  ui^ — ^A.  They 
probably  have  lower  freight  rates  to  the  West  than  to  the  East;  that  I  don't  know. 

ABSENCE  OF  FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  AT  THB  PRESENT  TIME. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  competitors,  so  far  as  you  know,  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  railroad  ratesff— A.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  no  contracts  with  the  railroads? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  refer  now  to  the  Carnegie  company  or  the  constituent  companies. — ^A.  No 
contracts. 

Q.  And  you  pay  the  same  rates  which  all  competitors  pay? — A.  Yes.  That  has 
been  a  very  fortunate  condition  of  railroad  affairs  recently. 

PROJECT  OF  A  RAILROAD  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Camegie^s  proposed  project  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  in  order  to  cauf>e  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates  on  the 
main  trunk  line? — A.  No.  If  we  projected  a  road  there  I  think  it  was  to  carry  goods 
at  profit,  because  we  felt  that  the  present  rates  were  profitable;  we  were  in  railroads 
just  as  in  a  good  many  other  industries. 

Q.  The  projection  of  that  road,  however,  might  lead  the  trunk  lines  to  rive  you 
favorable  ratc«,  might  it  not? — A.  You  mean  to  give  us  rates  if  we  had  not  built  the 
road? 

Q.  To  give  you  rates  if  you  would  not  build  the  road,  yes. — ^A.  Well,  it  might 
have. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  these  rates  given  to  you  aro  precisely  the  same  offered  to  all 
competitors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  action  would  seem  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  for  all  producers 
of  the  country? — ^A.  Certainly. 

UNTTED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  CONTROL  OF  ORE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  about  80  i)er  cent  of  the  ore  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Well,  I  would 
modify  that  some  if  I  said  United  States;  I  think  I  made  a  mistake;  I  would  say  it 
controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  in  the  northwest,  which  are  those  most  laigely 
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used ;  in  lEact,  nearly  alto^ther  used  for  steel  products  in  the  United  States.  Of  course 
I  don't  know  the  quantity  of  ore  in  the  Cornwall  district,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
nor  do  I  know  the  quantity  of  ores  up  the  Hudson  River,  Port  Henry— places  like 
that  When  I  said  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  of  the  United  States  I  was  wrong;  I  mean 
80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  ore  does  Birmingham  produce? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  80  per  cent,  what  is  going  to  he 
the  opportunity  of  any  competing  companies  to  get  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
compete  in  the  market? — A.  Most  of  them  have  it;  that  is  where  the  balance  is 
made  up.    Besides,  we  are  sellers  of  ore. 

Q.  If  in  the  near  future  there  should  be  still  further  consolidation,  taking  in 
the  other  20  percent  of  the  ore,  there  would  not  be  any  chance  for  them  to  obtain 
it — A.  No;  that  remains — 20  or  30  per  cent— remains  m  the  hands  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Peter  Kimberly  owns  considerable ?— A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Is  ne  negotiating?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakbis).  Will  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sell  ore?— A. 
Yes;  we  are  sellers  of  ore — sell  ore  at  the  market  price  to  competitors. 

Q.  And  buy  if  you  need  it? — A.  We  would  buy  if  we  needed  it;  we  do  not  need  it; 
and  I  could  state  this,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  has  contracts  for  ores 
many  years  ahead  witii  its  competitors,  all  of  which  it  has  assumed. 

SALE  OF  PABTLY   FINISHED   PRODUCTS  TO  COMPETrfOBS. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  finished  products  in  the  various  stages  to  independent  compa- 
nies?— A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  the  entire  finished  product — ^A.  Such  as  they  may 
require;  such  as  we  can  furnish. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Would  you  help  out  competitors  in  completing  a  contract, 
in  fumisning  half  or  a  ouarter  of  the  contract,  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  it?— A. 
Undoubtedly  we  would,  but  I  do  not  say  we  would  at  the  price  at  which  they  took 
it.    There  are  no  secrets  about  this. 

CONTROL  OF  TBANSPOBTATION  BY  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  transportation  of  your  raw  materials,  do  ^ou  own 
your  roads  and  steamboats? — A.  We  own  all  of  our  steamboats — ^not  quite  all — 
and  we  own  all  our  railroads;  the  constituent  companies  own  their  railroads  from 
the  mines  to  the  lakes,  and  own  one  railroad  from  the  lakes  to  the  manufactories. 

Q.  You  practically  control  the  transportation  of  your  raw  materials,  then? — A.  On 
the  lakes;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  How  many  miles  of  railroad  does  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  own? — A.  None. 

Q.  Well,  control,  then? — A.  Doesn't  control  any;  but  the  constituent  companies 
of  tiie  United  States  Steel  Corooration  control — I  could  not  give  it  to  you  in  miles. 

Q.  Weil,  in  round  numbers?  I  have  seen  it  stated  1,000  miles. — A.  That  is  about 
right. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  also  stated  that  they  control  or  own  150  boats. — A.  One  hundred 
and  twelve. 

SALE  OP  orb  by   MINES  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  I  want  to  ask  about  the  mines  that  are  outside  of  the  com- 
bination— Lake  Superior  mines.  Where  do  they  sell  their  ore? — A.  Well,  there  are 
a  great  many  furnaces  which  buy  their  ores  all  over  the  country;  take  all  the  Val- 
ley furnaces;  take  the  production  of  all  the  foundry  pig  iron — all  special  grades  of 
pig  iron,  which  forms  a  very  large  part  of  the  tonnage,  and  which  is  not  used  for  steel; 
you  see  that  not  nearly  all  of  the.  pig  iron  is  used  for  steel,  and  these  furnaces  are 
nearly  all  doing  special  work. 

Q.  One  of  their  mines  used  to  sell,  for  instance,  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
Suppose  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  does  not  buy  now,  under  the  new  combination; 
where  is  that  mine  to  sell  its  Lake  Superior  ore? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
condition  existed,  because  the  Federal  Steel  Company  were  always  sellers  of  ore. 
If  you  can,  give  me  some  other  illustration. 

Q.  Now,  there  always  has  been  an  allotment  of  all  Superior  mines,  under  which 
each  one  was  allowed  to  mme  a  certain  quantity? — A.  There  was  a  division  of  the 
business  up  there,  but  within  my  recollection  these  mines,  as  a  rule,  have  never  mined 
as  mvLctL  as  has  been  allotted  to  them. 
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Q.  I  know  of  some  mines  that  have  been  able  to  mine  more. — A.  That  may  have 
been;  inasmuch  as  these  mines  were  latvely  owned  by  interests  that  were  working 
in  harmony,  it  was  to  their  advantage  all  around.  * 

Q.  What  I  mean  jh  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  combination,  among  other  things,  is 
to  put  the  decision  of  the  purchase  of  ore  practically  into  the  hands  of  one  man — one 
man  in  Chicago.  Now,  suppose  that  man,  for  any  reason  he  may  have,  would  prefer 
different  ore — suppose  he  decides  not  t45  take  the  ore  which  for  many  years  had  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines — it  has  no  market  for  its  ores,  has  it?— 
A.  That  is  a  condition  which  has  always  existed  and  which  will  not  be  changed 
by  this  consolidation. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  had  20  or  30  concerns  and  20  or  30  different  managers,  there 
was  a  chance  that  you  would  find  some  one  man  who  would  like  your  brand  of 
ores? — A.  In  other  words,  you  would  find  a  man  who  did  not  know  as  much  about 
his  business  as  he  ought  to  know,  and  in  that  way  you  might  be  able  to  sell  him  ore. 
That  is  a  business  condition  that  we  ou^ht  not  to  try  to  guard  ajgdnst. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  so  certain  that  there  is  no  possible  room  for  difference  of  opinion- 
is  it  like  mathematics,  that  one  ore  is  better  than  others?— A.  There  is  nothing  as 
accurate  as  mathematics,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

THE  VALUB  OP  ORB  IN  THE  GROUND  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  capitalisation  as  based  upon  ore  values. 
You  said,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  northwest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  that  500,000,000  tons  of  ore  mi^ht  fairly  go  in  at  some 
considerable*  price  per  ton  in  the  capitalization  of  the  combmation.  Of  course  ore 
mav,  let  us  say,  be  worth  $4  a  ton,  and  of  course  at  that  rate  it  would  be  worth 
$2,000,000,000,  obviously;  but  I  suppose  you  ought  to  take,  ought  you  not,  the  net 
profit  that  can  be  made  in  mining  that  ore  in  basing  its  value  for  capital  stock? — ^A. 
I  es. 

Q.  Now,  for  a  ^;ood  many  years  don't  you  suppose  a  fair  estimate  on  profit  of  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  mines  would  be  25  cents  a  ton? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  sell  ore 
at  25  cents  profit. 

Q.  How  much  higher? — ^A.  I  should  say  one  ought  to  have  a  profit  of  $2  to  $2.50  a 
ton  for  everv  ton  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Q.  (By  Mi,  Phillips.)  Who  should  receive  the  benefit  of  that?— A.  The  owners 
of  the  ore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stibison.)  There  are  a  great  many  mines  which  have  been  running 
successfully  for  many  years  at  much  less  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  small  as  25  cents? — A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  you  took  a  fair  valuation  of  a  half  a  dollar  a  ton, 
that  would  reduce  the  capitalization  to  $250,000,000;  that  is,  for  ore  alone,  taking  your 
own  figures;  and  at  25  cents  a  ton  it  would  be  $125,000,000? — A.  Why,  people  who 
lease  fees,  people  who  take  no  risk  whatever,  often  charge  50  cents  a  ton  for  it;  so  you 
could  not  reckon  at  only  25  cents  profit. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  make  a  guess  on  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  mining  land? — 
A.  No;  because  no  one  can  do  it — you  can  put  the  ore  in  at  what  you  like. 

Q.  Then  another  (question  on  a  similar  line,  coming  to  capitalized  ore  as  the 

basis ^A  (interruptmg).  You  are  assuming  a  wrong  premise.    I  did  not  make  that 

assertion. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  stock  payments? — A.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  did 
not  consider  any  of  these  capitalizations  excessive,  because  I  regard  the  ores  in  the 
ground  alone  as  worth  very  much  more  than  anybody  put  them  at.  I  did  not  say 
that  stock  payments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ores  m  the  ground.  I  only  offered 
that  as  a  reason  why  I  think  capitalization 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  One  of  the  elements  of  value? — A.  One  of  the  elements  of  value; 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  custom  been  in  small  private  mines  ordinarily  to  carry  the  mines 
at  a  very  large  sum? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Q.  In  the  6ld  balance  sheets  of  the  small  mines,  was  it  the  custom  to  carry  the 
value  of  the  mine  itself  at  a  very  large  sum?  Take  a  mine,  for  instance,  which  had 
a  par  value  of  stock  of  $1,000,000;  they  may  have  $250,000;  they  may  have  $400,000 
of^  ore  on  the  lakes  and  the  same  amount  of  ore  on  the  dump.  Now,  as  a  rule,  do 
you  think  they  adopt  the  custom  of  putting  in  the  mine  itself  at  a  large  sum? — A. 
I  think  not;  I  think  it  would  be  very  poor  business.  If  you  owned  a  piece  of  real 
estate  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  that  had  increased  40  times  in  value  during  the 
20  years,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would  start  the  books  at  the  time  you  bought  it  at 
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about  what  }[ou  paid  for  it,  and  at  about  what  ^ou  considered  its  value?  All  these 
things  have  increased  very  much;  same  with  mines^natural  increase. 

Q.  Those  smaller  mines  are  still  existing,  or^nization  still  existing.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  on  this  basis  a  nunc  which  now  is  capitalized  at,  say, 
$1,000,000,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  three-fourths  of  that  value  in  ore  on  the  dumps 
or  at  lake  ports,  if  they  have  been  producing  100,000  tons  a  year,  and  have  been 
making  $50,000  a  year;  if  they  put  m  the  mme  itself  at^  say,  20  years,  that  would  be 
$20,000,000  additional  to  the  balance  sheet  for  the  mine,  would  it  not?    What  I 

am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  see A.  (Interrupting. )    Let  me  understand  this.    First, 

worth  $1,000^000,  and  we  would  now  reckon  the  increase  as  $50,000-~that  is  what 
ou  are  making.    I  think  that  is  quite  true,  just  for  the  same  reason  that  up  until 

years  ago  the  capital  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  about  $500,000; 
now  it  is  just  the  same  natural  increase  in  value.  Their  capitalization  depends 
altogether  on  the  way  you  keep  your  books.  If  you  add  everything  you  cany  it  to 
a  large  figure.  If  you  charge  off  everything,  improvement  and  supplies,  it  will 
show  a  very  low  figure.  That  is  merely  relative,  depends  entirely  on  the  way  you 
keep  your  books.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  value  of  the  mine. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  usage  has  been  among  mines,  has  it  not — ^that  is  what  I 
draw  as  a  conclusion  from  it  all — the  usage  has  not  in  fact  been  to  put  a  mine  at  a 
very  lar^  relative  sum  on  the  books  of  the  company? — A.  Well,  I  think  most  of 
those  mmes  are  carried  as  partnerships;  they  are  put  in  as  assets  on  the  books  at  a 
low  value. 

Q.  Take  the  corporations. — A.  I  think  most  are  owned  by  individuals  or  partners; 
most  of  them  were  leased. 

Q.  Yes;  but  take  the  corporation;  have  they,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the  mine  at  a  very 
large  relative  proportion? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

CONTROL  WHICH  THB  UNrTKD  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION   HAS  OVER  LABOR. 

Q.  I  understand,  of  course,  you  can  not  go  into  the  future  of  the  relations  of  the 
steel  combination  with  labor,  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  furnaces  is  not  to  make  it  possible,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration BO  wishes,  to  suppress  any  labor  dispute  at  any  one  furnace  or  mill  very 
much  more  easily  than  it  could  have  been  done  before.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  other 
words,  since  they  control  the  bulk  of  the  output,  if  they  so  desire — ^not  saving  that 
they  will  so  desire  or  that  it  would  be  policy — ^but  suppose  in  one  of  its  500  plants  a 
labor  dispute  were  to  arise  about  the  employment  of  non-union  labor  (which,  as  you 
said,  is  one  of  the  usual  ones),  will  it  not  be  possible  for  them  merely  to  close  that 
plant  so  that  the  workmen  there  will  not  only  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
will  naturally  not  get  it  in  the  other  499  plants  which  are  full  already? — A.  Now, 
that  is  a  question  pretty  difl&cult  to  answer.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  condi- 
tions— local  conditions  in  some  instances  and  general  conditions  in  the  others.  I  do 
not  think  the  thing  is  entirely  practicable  from  your  point  of  view,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  risk  at  the  time.  A  good  many  questions  enter  into  it,  and  it  could  not  be 
answered  as  a  broad  question. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  corporation  add  very  much  to  the  power  of  an  employer  as  a 
whole  as  against  any  particular  class  of  employees? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

EARNING   POWER  AS   A   BASIS  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  to  consider  the 
earning  power  of  the  corporation? — A.  It  has  often  been  the  case;  many  people  so 
regnurd  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  a  very  lai^e  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel 
for  structural  purposes  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years? — A.  A  very  large  increase; 
a  larger  increase  in  that  than  any  other  branch  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  that  demand  still  growing? — A.  Yes;  still  growing. 

Q.  Does  that  fact  of  itself  add  verv  much  to  the  value  of  the  business  controlled 
by  the  constituent  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  You  mean 
the  probable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  steel? 

Q.  Ye8.~-A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  good  will  of  those  companies,  then,  has  enormously  increased  within  recent 
years? — A.  Very  much,  undoubtedly. 

NO   BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION    CONTEMPLATED  FOR  SETTLING   LABOR  TROUBLES, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  was  published  in  a  New  York  paper  recently  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  contemplating 
establishing  a  boaxd  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  that  might  arise 
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between  their  employees  and  the  company.    I  would  like  to  aak  you  if  there  is  any 
such  policy  aa  that  contemplated? — A.  Never  heard  of  it  before. 

POOIfl  IN  OTEKL   AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIBB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.]  You  spoke  in  reply  to  one  of  the  earlier  Questions  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  sometimes  apparently  agreements  between  the  officers  of  the  different 
competing  companies,  so  that  they  sold  at  the  same  rates,  Pittsbuig  and  Chicago 
to  certain  places.  Will  you  speak  hriefly  with  reference  to  previous  pools  as  they 
existed  before  the  oiganization  of  this  company? — A.  The  steel-rail  pools,  as  so 
cfdled,  were  simply  agreements  between  the  managers  at  the  various  works  to  sell 
steel  rails  at  the  same  price  at  the  same  point. 

Q.  For  manufacturers  before  the  oiganization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, were  similar  arrangements  existing? — A.  Yes;  in  all  lines  of  business,  not  only 
in  steel,  but  everything  else.  There  were  similar  agreements,  known  as  joint  agree- 
ments, to  main  tarn  prices.  They  have  existed  in  all  lines  of  business  as  long  as  I 
can  remember. 

Q.  Without  any  distribution  of  profits? — A.  There  were  sometimes  questions  as  to 
distribution  of  territory. 

PUBLICTTY  OF  ACOOUNTB  IN   A   LABGE  OORFORATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  d^^ree  of  publicity  that  should  be 
ffiven  to  the  accounts,  we  will  sav,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  of  a 
urge  public  corporation  of  that  kind,  whose  stock  is  on  the  market? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  that,  exeeptinff  personally,  and  that  would  be  of  no  value.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  this  respect. 

Q.  I  ask  for  your  personal  opinion,  whether  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  make 
accounts  public?-- A.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  we  never  did  in  our  company— did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  the  company  is  held  within  com- 
paratively few  hands,  as  was  the  Cam^e  Company,  or  whether  it  is  upon  the  stock 
market? — A.  I  think  it  makes  a  very  ^reat  difference.  I  think  there  are  certain 
statements  that  every  stockholder  is  entitled  to,  and  I  believe  any  such  statement  of 
earnings  that  ought  to  be  given  him  should  be  given  him. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  a  large  corporation  that  would  amount  to  publishing? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  publishing  details. 

Q.  You  simply  believe  in  an  annual  statement,  complete  enough  so  that  stock- 
holders would  DC  sufficiently  informed? — A.  They  have  usually  been  published. 

CK)NBOLIDATIONB  ADVANTAQBOUS  TO   INVEBTTOBS  AND   WORKINGMEN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Perhaps  the  witness  may  give  us  some  information  in  addi- 
tion to  tnat  brought  out  by  questions. — A.  I  can  only  state  in  ^neral  terms  after  a 
good  many  years  of  experience,  my  own  opinion  is — it  is  a  prejudiced  opinion,  per- 
haps, because  I  am  so  largely  interested,  but  still  it  is  an  opinion — ^that  the  result  of 
these  great  consolidations  of  capital  will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  investor  and 
the  employee.  The  history  has  been  that  workingmen  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefits  as  lon^  as  capital  is  earning  a  fair  return.  There  is  no  inducement  upon  the 
part  of  capitalists  to  cut  labor  down.  As  an  employer  of  labor  for  many  years  there 
is  nothing  I  like  so  well — since  then  business  gives  us  little  trouble,  all  goes  on 
smoothly,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure — ^as  to  pay  employees  good  wages;  and  I  think 
that  the  result  of  these  great  consolidations  oi  capital  will  oe  to  maintain  labor,  as 
well  as  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  its  finished  products  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
prices  that  will  permit  of  the  extension  and  use  of  steely  and  they  will  promote  the 
payment  of  good  wages  to  the  workmen,  and  I  see  nothing  but  good  results  to  come 
from  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  is  one  question  that  has  been  handed  in  by  a  lady: 
What  is  the  highest  paid  woman  employee  in  your  constituent  companies,  and  also 
the  lowest? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know  that 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Exhibit  1. — Protpectus  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

OfFICS  of  J.  P.  MOBGAN  &  Co., 

£3  WaU  gtreet,  New  York,  March  £,  1901. 
To  the  utorkholders  of  Federal  Steel  Company  j  National  Steel  Company ,  National  Tube 
Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Ccmpany  of  New  Jersey,  American  7\n  Plate  Com- 
pany, American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  heen  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  power,  among  other  things,  to  acquire  the  outstanding  preferred 
stocks  and  common  stocks  of  the  companies  above  named  and  the  outstanding  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  Carne^e  Company. 

A  syndicate,  comprising  leading' financial  interests  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  of  which  the  undersigned  are  managers,  has  been  formed  by  subscribers 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  (including  among  such  subscribers  the  undersigned 
and  many  large  stockholders  of  the  several  companies],  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
hereinafter  stated,  and  to  provide  the  sum  in  cash  and  the  financial  support  required 
for  that  purpose.  Such  syndicate,  through  the  undersigned,  has  made  a  contract 
with  the  TJmted  States  Steel  Corporation  under  which  the  latter  is  to  issue  and  deliver 
its  preferred  stock,  and  its  common  stock,  and  its  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  in  considera- 
tion for  stocks  of  the  above-named  companies  and  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  in  cash. 

The  syndicate  has  already  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  substantially  all  the  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  including  Mr.  Carnegie's  holdings.  The  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  be  used  only  to  acquire  bonds  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company. 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  syndicate,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  here- 
inafter stated,  offer,  in  exchange  for  the  preferred  stocks  and  common  stocks  of  the 
companies  above  named,  respectively,  certificates  for  preferred  stock  and  common 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  following 
table,  viz: 

For  each  $100  par  value  of  stock  of  the  class  mentioned  below,  the  amount  set 
opposite  thereto  in  preferred  stock  or  conunon  stock  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  par: 


Name  of  company  and  clan  of  stock. 

Amount  of  new  stock 
to  be  delivered  in 
par  value. 

Preferred 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

Federal  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

$110.00 
4.00 

117.60 

Common  stock ....  t  ...  x ...  - 

$107.60 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock 

102.60 

National  Tube  Company: 

126.00 
8.80 

125.00 

Common  stock 

125.00 

National  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock  \T 

Common  stock 

125.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Company: 

Preferred  stock                 .                                              ..         

125.00 
20.00 

100.00 

Common  "tock ,...,,.,,-,..,-,. 

125.00 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock      . 

100.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Company: 

Preferred  stock 

100.00 

Common  stock 

100.00 

1 

With  reference  to  the  last  four  companies,  the  aggregate  amount  of  stocks  so  to  be 
offered  was  arranged  with  the  principal  stockholders  of  those  companies,  w^ho  have 
requested  the  distribution  of  such  amount  among  the  four  companies,  to  be  made  in 
the  percentages  above  stated. 

Proper  adjustment  will  be  made  in  respect  of  dividends  upon  all  the  deposited  pre- 
ferred stocks,  so  that  the  registered  holders  of  receipts  for  such  preferred  stocks  will 
receive  the  equivalent  of  dividends  thereon,  at  the  rates  therein  provided,  from  the 
last  dividend  period  up  to  April  1,  1901,  from  which  date  dividends  on  the  preferred 
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stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  to  l>»pn  to  accrue.  Deposited  com- 
mon stocks  must  carry  all  dividends  or  rights  to  dividends  declared  or  payable  on  or 
after  March  1,  1901,  and  no  adjustment  or  allowance  will  be  made  in  respect  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessitv  of  interruption  in  the  declaration  and 
payment  of  dividends,  when  earned  upon  the  common  stock,  concurrently  with  the 
payment  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  there  has  been  inserted  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  whenever  all 
quarterly  dividends  accrued  upon  the  preferred  stock  for  previous  quarters  shall  have 
been  paid,  the  boartl  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  common  stock  out  of 
any  remaining  surplus  or  net  profits. 

Statements  furnished  to  us  by  officers  of  the  several  companies  above  named  and 
of  the  Carnegie  Company  show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  com- 
panies for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  amply  suflficient  to  pay  dividends  on  both 
classes  of  the  new  stocks,  besides  making  provisions  for  sinking  funds  and  mainte- 
nance of  properties.  It  is  expected  that  by  tne  consummation  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment the  necessity  of  large  de<luctions  heretofore  made  on  account  of  expenditures 
for  improvements  will  be  avoided,  the  amount  of  earnings  applicable  to  dividends 
will  be  substantially  increased,  and  greater  stability  of  investment  will  be  aasured, 
without  necessarily  increasing  the  pnc«8  of  manufactured  products. 

The  certificates  for  stocks  of  the  companies  above  named  must  be  deposited,  as 
stated  below,  in  exchange  for  transferable  receipts  issued  by  the  respective  deposita- 
ries, for  which  application  will  be  made  for  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock  Excnange. 
The  deposited  certificates  must  be  accompanied  oy  suitable  assignments  and  powers 
of  attorney  in  blank,  duly  executed,  and  having  attached  thereto  the  proper  war 
revenue  stamps,  and  also,  if  required,  suitable  assignments  or  transfers  of  all  dividends 
or  rights  to  dividends  upon  deposited  common  stocks  declared  or  payable  on  or  after 
March  1 ,  1901 .     Every  ueposit  shall  l)eupon  the  following  further  termsand  conditions: 

1.  The  undersigned,  acting  in  Iwhalf  of  the  syndicate,  shall  have  full  control  over 
the  deposited  certificates,  including  power  to  deliver  the  same  under  said  cx)ntract  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  consideration  of  the  issue  of  preferred  stock 
and  common  stock  of  said  corporation. 

2.  The  certificates  for  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  deliverable  to 
depositors,  shall  be  delivered  at  an  oflace  or  at  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  be 
designated  by  the  undersigned  by  advertisement  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Such  certincates  may  be  issued  in  the  names  of  the  respective  holders 
of  the  receipts  entitled  thereto,  or  may  be  issued  in  such  other  names  as  the  under- 
signed may  select,  in  which  event  they  shall  be  indorsed  for  transfer  in  blank  at  tiie 
time  of  delivery.  The  undersigned ,  at  their  option,  may  deliver  temporary  certificates 
for  such  shares  pending  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  en^ved  certificates. 

3.  At  any  time  prior  to  the  deposit  hereunder  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  compa- 
nies (which  two-thirds  in  each  instance  shall  include  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
preferred  stock  of  such  company),  the  undersigned,  in  their  discretion,  may  with- 
draw the  offer  herein  made  toaepositors  of  sharesof  an^r  such  company  of  whose  capital 
stock  two-thirds  shall  not  have  been  deposited,  and  in  such  case  no  act  or  notice  of 
withdrawal  shall  be  required  other  than  advertisement  thereof  at  least  once  in  each 
of  two  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Upon  any  such  withdrawal,  the 
deposited  shares  of  such  company  shall  be  returned,  without  charge,  upon  surrender 
of  the  respective  receipts  issued  therefor.  The  undersigned,  in  their  discretion,  may 
consummate  the  proposed  transaction  as  to  the  stocks  of  any  companies  herein  namea, 
irrespective  of  the  deposit  of  the  stocks  of  any  other  company  or  of  any  withdrawal 
as  to  any  other  company. 

4.  The  undersigned  are  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  transaction  when- 
ever, in  their  sole  judgment,  a  sufiScient  amount  of  the  stocks  of  said  companies,  or  of 
any  of  them,  shall  have  been  deposited.  They  reserve  the  right,  at  any  time  in  their 
discretion,  to  wholly  abandon  the  transaction  and  to  withdraw  tneir  oner  herein  con- 
tained, as  to  all  the  depositors,  by  publication  oi  notice  of  such  withdrawal  in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  in  that  event  all  the  deposited  shares 
shall  be  returned  without  charge  upon  surrender  of  the  respective  receipts  therefor. 
In  case  of  any  such  withdrawal  of  tne  offer  hereunder  as  to  all  or  to  any  depositors, 
such  depositors  shall  have  no  claim  a^nst  the  undersigned,  and  shall  only  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  their  deposited  securities  upon  surrender  of  the  respective  receipts 
therefor. 

5.  The  authorized  issue  of  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
presently  provided  for  in  said  contract  is  $850,000,000,  of  which  one-half  is  to  be  7 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  one-half  is  to  be  common  stock.  The  com- 
pany will  also  issue  its  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding 
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$904,000,000.  In  case  lesB  than  all  of  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Garncffie  Company 
or  less  than  all  of  the  stocks  of  the  other  companies  above  referred  to  shallbe  ac()mred, 
the  amounts  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  be  issued  will  be  reduced  as  provided  in  said  con- 
tract. 

The  forms  of  the  new  bonds  and  of  the  indenture  securing  the  same,  and  of  the 
certificatefl  for  the  new  preferred  and  common  shares,  and  the  entire  plan  of  ori^ani- 
zation  and  management  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  shall  oe  determmed 
by  J.  P.  Mon<an  &  Co.  Every  depositor  shall  accept  in  full  payment  and  exchange 
for  his  deposited  stock  the  shares  of  the  capital  stocK  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, to  be  delivered  at  the  rates  above  specified,  in  respect  of  the  stock  bv  him 
so  deposited;  and  no  depositor  or  holder  of  any  receipt  issued  hereunder  shall  have 
any  interest  in  the  disposition  of  any  other  of  the  shares  of  stock,  or  of  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  it  to  be  issued  and  delivered  to  or  for  accnnint 
of  the  syndicate  or  of  any  proceeds  thereof.  All  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration deliverable  to  or  for  account  of  the  syndicate,  which  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Company  or  for  delivery  to  depositors 
under  the  terms  of  this  circular,  are  to  be  retained  by  and  to  belong  to  the  syndicate. 

6.  The  respective  depositaries  may  make  all  such  rules  as  shall  te  approved  bv  the 
undersigned  governing  the  transfer  and  registration  of  receipts  for  deposited  shares 
and  for  the  closing  oi  the  transfer  books  for  such  receipts  for  any  purpose.  The 
undersigned  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  default  of  any  depositary. 

7.  Each  deposit  hereunder  shall  be  irrevocable,  and  shall  operate  as  a  separate  and 
independent  agreement,  and  as  a  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  depositors  to  the 
undersigned  on  the  terms  hereof. 

8.  Deposits  must  be  made  with  the  following  depositaries,  respectively: 
Federal  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Colonial  Irust  Company,  New 

York,  or  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston. 

National  Tube  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Morton  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  or  with  Kiader,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Boston. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Standard  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  or  with  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

National  Steel  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Central  Trust  Company,  New 
York. 

American  Tin  Plate  preferred  and  common  stock  with  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

American  Sheet  Steel  preferred  and  conmion  stock  with  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  New  York. 

American  Steel  Hoop  preferred  and  common  stock  with  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Deposits  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  March,  1001.  After  that  date 
no  deposit  will  be  received  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  undersigned  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  undersigned  may  prescribe. 

The  undersigned  reserve  the  right  in  their  discretion  to  terminate  the  privilege  of 
deposit  hereunder  at  an  earlier  date  upon  two  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  publication 
at  least  once  in  two  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  J.  F.  Moigan  &  Co.  are  to  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  syndicate  managers  beyond  a  share  in  any  sum  which  ultimately 
may  be  realised  by  the  syndicate. 

J.  P.  MOBGAN  &  Co., 

Syndicate  Managers, 


ExHiBrr  2. — Amended  certificate  of  incorporation  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
stated,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  l^^lature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  entitled  **  An  act  concerning  corporations  (revision  of  18%),"  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

I.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

II.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  51  Newark 
street,  in  the  city  of  Hoboken,  county  of  Hudson.  The  name  of  the  agent  therein 
and  in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation  may  be  served,  is 
Hudson  Trust  Compaiiy.    Said  office  is  to  be  the  registered  office  of  said  corporation. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are: 

To  manufacture  iron,  steel,  manganese,  coke,  copper,  lumber,  and  other  materials, 
and  all  or  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consistmg  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  wood,  or 
other  materiaJs,  and  all  or  any  products  thereof. 
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To  acquire,  own,  lease,  occupy,  use,  or  develop  any  lands  containing  ooftl  or  iron, 
manganese,  stone,  or  other  ores,  or  oil,  and  any  wooidlands,  or  other  lands  for  any 
purpose  of  the  company. 

To  mine,  or  otherwise  to  extract  or  remove,  coal,  ores,  stone,  and  other  minerals 
and  timber  from  anv  lands  owned,  acquired,  leased,  or  occupied  by  the  company,  or 
from  any  other  lanas. 

To  buy  and  sell,  or  otherwise  to  deal  or  to  traffic  in,  iron,  steel,  manganese,  copper, 
stone,  ores,  coal,  coke,  wood,  lumber,  and  other  materials,  and  any  of  the  products 
thereof,  and  any  articles  consisting  or  partly  consistinff  thereof. 

To  construct  bridges,  buildings,  machinery,  ships,  t>oats,  engines,  cars,  and  other 
equipment,  railroads,  docks,  slips,  elevators,  waterworks,  gas  works,  and  electric 
works,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  canals  and  other  waterways,  and  any  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  to  sell  the  same,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  thereof,  or  to  maintam  and 
operate  the  same,  except  that  the  company  shall  not  maintain  or  operate  any  railroad 
or  canal  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

To  apply  for,  obtain,  register,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  and  to  hold, 
use,  own,  operate,  and  introduce,  and  to  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of,  any 
traae-marks,  trade  names,  patents,  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  used  in 
connection  with  or  securea  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
or  otherwise;  and  to  use,  exercise,  develop,  grant  licenses  in  respect  of  or  otherwise 
to  turn  to  account  any  such  trade-marks,  patents,  licenses,  processes,  and  the  like,  or 
any  such  property  or  rights. 

To  engage  in  anv  other  manu&cturing,  mining,  construction, or  transportation, 
business  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever,  and  to  that  end  to  acquire,  hold,  own, 
and  dispose  of  any  and  all  property,  assets,  stocks,  bonds,  and  rights  of  any  and  every 
kind;  but  not  to  engage  in  any  business  hereunder  which  shall  require  the  exercii^ 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

To  acquire  by  purchase,  subscription,  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  or  to  dispose  of  stocks, 
bonds,  or  any  other  obligations  of  any  corporation  formed  for  or  then  or  theretofore 
engaged  in  or  pursuing  any  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  business,  purposes,  objects, 
or  operations  above  indicated,  or  owning  or  holding  any  property  of  any  kind  herein 
mentioned;  or  of  any  corporation  owning  or  holding  the  stocks  or  the  obligations  of 
any  such  corporation. 

To  hold  -for  investment  or  otherwise  to  use,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations  of  any  such  other  corporation;  to  aid  in  any  manner  any  cor- 
poration whose  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obugations  are  held  or  are  in  any  manner 
guaranteed  by  the  company,  and  to  do  any  other  acts  or  things  for  the  preservation, 
protection,  improvement,  or  enhancement  of  the  value  of  any  such  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations,  or  to  do  any  acts  or  things  desijped  for  any  such  puipoee;  and, 
while  owner  of  any  such  stock,  bonds,  or  other  obligations,  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership  thereof,  and  to  exercise  any  and  all  voting 
power  thereon. 

The  business  or  purpose  of  the  company  is  from  time  to  time  to  do  an]^  one  or  more  of 
the  acts  and  things  herein  set  forth;  ana  it  may  conduct  its  business  in  other  States 
and  in  the  Territories  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  may  have  1  office  or  more  than 
1  office,  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  law;  and  may  hold,  purchase,  mortgage, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Without  in  any  particular  limitmg  any  of  the  objects  and  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  provided  that  the  corporation  shall  tiave 
power  to  issue  bonds  and  other  obligations  in  payment  for  property  purchased  or 
acquired  by  it,  or  for  anv  other  object  in  or  about  its  business;  to  mortgage  or  pledge 
any  stocks,  bonds,  or  otner  obligations,  or  any  property  which  may  be  acquired  by 
it,  to  secure  any  bonds  or  other  obligations  by  it  issued  or  incurred;  to  guarantee 
any  dividends  or  bonds  or  contracts  or  other  obligations;  to  make  and  penorm  con- 
tracts of  any  kind  and  description;  and  in  carrying  on  its  business  or  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  or  furthering  any  of  its  objects  to  do  any  and  all  other  acts  and  things, 
and  to  exercise  any  and  all  'other  powers  which  a  copartnership  or  natural  person 
could  do  and  exercise,  and  which  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

IV.  The  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $1,100,000,000,  divided 
into  11,000,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  Of  such  total  authorized  capital 
stock,  5,500,000  shares,  amounting  to  $550,000,000,  shall  be  preferred  stock,  and 
5,500,000  shares,  amounting  to  $550,000,000,  shall  be  common  stock. 

From  time  to  time  the  prefeired  stock  and  the  common  stock  may  be  increased 
according  to  law,  and  may  be  issued  in  such  amounts  and  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law. 

The  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  when  and  as  declared, 
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from  the  surplus  or  net  profits  of  the  corporation,  yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent  per  annum,  ana  no  more,  payable  Quarterly  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
DV-laws.  The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  be  pa^^- 
able  before  any  dixadend  on  the  common  stock  shall  be  paid  or  set  apart:  so  that  if 
in  any  year  dividends  amounting  to  7  per  cent  shall  not  nave  been  paid  thereon,  the 
deficiency  shall  be  payable  before  any  dividends  shall  be  paid  upon  or  set  apart  for 
the  common  stock. 

Whenever  all  cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  all  previous  years 
shall  have  been  declared  and  shall  have  become  payable,  and  the  accrued  quarterly 
installments  for  the  current  :^ear  shall  have  been  declared,  and  the  company  shall 
have  paid  such  cumulative  dividends  for  previous  years  and  such  accrued  quarterly 
installments,  or  shall  have  set  aside  from  its  surplus  or  net  profits  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  payment  thereof,  the  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  payable  then  or  thereafter,  out  of  any  remaining  surplus  or  net  profits. 

In  the  event  of  any  liquidation*  or  dissolution  or  winding  up  (whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary)  of  the  corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  in  full  both  the  par  amount  of  their  shares  and  the  unpaid  dividends 
accrued  thereon  before  any  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock;  and  after  the  payment  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  its  par  value, 
and  the  unpaid  accrued  dividends  thereon,  the  remaming  assets  and  funds  shall  be 
divided  ana  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  according  to  their  respective 
shares. 

v.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  and  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  for  wnich  severally  and  respectively  we  do  hereby  subscribe  (the 
amegfiie  of  our  said  subscriptions,  being  |d,()00,  is  the  amount  of  capital  stock  with 
wmch  the  corporation  will  commence  business),  are  as  follows: 


Post-office  addren. 

Number  of  shares. 

Name. 

Preferred 
stock. 

Common 
stock. 

Charlffl  C  cnnfT 

61  Newark  street,  Hobokcn,  N.  J 

do 

6 
6 
6 

6 

William  J.  Curtifl 

5 

Charles  MacVeagh 

do 

6 

VI.  The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

VII.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  company  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  by-laws;  but  the  number,  if  fixed  at  more  than  3,  shall  be  some  multiple  of  3. 
The  directors  shall  be  classified  with  respect  to  the  time  for  which  they  shall  sever- 
ally hold  office  by  dividing  them  into  3  classes,  each  consisting  of  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  1  year;  the  directors  of  the  second  class  for  a  term  of  2  years; 
and  the  directors  of  the  third  class  for  a  term  of  3  years;  and  at  each  annual  election 
the  successors  to  the  class  of  directors  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  3  years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of 
directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 

The  number  of  the  directors  may  be  increased  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws. 
In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  the  directors,  the  additional  directors  shall 
be  elected,  as  may  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  by  the  directors  or  by  the  stockhold- 
ers at  an  annual  or  special  meeting;  and  one-tnira  of  their  number  shall  be  elected 
for  the  then  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  directors  of  the  first  class,  one-third 
of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  directors  of  the  second 
class,  and  one-third  of  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the 
directors  of  the  third  class,  so  that  each  class  of  directors  shall  be  increased  equally. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  any  class  of  directors  through  death,  resignation,  dis- 
qualification, or  other  cause,  the  remaining  directors,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the  election 
of  a  successor. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  hold  their  meetings  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  at  such  places  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  designated  by  the  by-laws 
or  by  resolution  of  the  board.  The  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  number  of  directors 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  number  may  be 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  directors. 

Unless  authorized  by  votes  given  in  person  or  by  proxy  by  stockholders  holding 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  which  is  represented  and 
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voted  upon  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose  or 
at  an  annual  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  shall  not  mortgage  or  pledge  any  of  its 
real  property  or  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  other  corporation;  but  this 
prohibition  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  execution  of  any  purchase-money 
mortgage  or  any  other  purchase-money  lien.  As  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  leg- 
L<tlature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  passed  March  22, 1901,  amending  the  seventeenm 
section  of  the  act  concerning  coiporations  (revision  of  1896),  any  action  which 
theretofore  required  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  at  anv 
meeting  after  notice  to  them  given,  or  required  their  consent  in  writing  to  be  filed, 
may  be  taken  upon  the  consent  of  and  the  consent  given  and  filed  by  the  holders  of 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  class  represented  at  such  meeting  in  person  or  by 
proxy. 

Any  officer  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  mav  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  of  directors.  Any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  company  may  be.  removed  at  any  time  by  vote  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or  by  any  committee  or  superior  officer  upon  whom  such 
power  of  removal  may  be  conferred  by  the  by-laws,  or  by  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  board  of  directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majoritv  of  the  whole  board, 
may  appoint  from  the  directors  an  executive  committee,  of  which  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  be  provided  in  the  by-laws,  such 
committee  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
directors,  including  power  to  cause  the  seal  of  the  corporation  to  be  affixed  to  all 
papers  that  may  require  it. 

The  lioard  of  directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board, 
may  appoint  any  other  standing  committees,  and  such  standing  committees  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  such  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  or  authorized  by  the 
by-laws. 

The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  not  only  other  officers  of  the  company,  but 
also  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  one  or  more  assistant  treasurers,  and  one  or  more 
assistant  secretaries;  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  by-laws,  the  persons  so 
appointed  respectively  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  president, 
of  the  treasurer,  and  of  the  secretary,  respectively. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  fix  and  to  determine 
and  to  vary  the  amount  of  the  working  capital  of  the  company,  and  to  direct  and 
determine  the  use  and  disposition  of  any  surplus  or  net  profits  over  and  above  the 
capital  stock  paid  in;  and  in  its  discretion  the  board  of  directors  may  use  and  apply 
any  such  surplus  or  accumulated  profits  in  purchasing  or  acquiring  its  bonds  or  other 
obligations,  or  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  deem  expedient;  but  shares  of 
such  capital  stoc-k  so  purchased  or  acquired  may  be  resold,  unless  such  shares  shall 
have  been  retired  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  ctompany's  capital  stock,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  board  of  directors  from  time  to  time  shall  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places  and  under  what  conditions  and  regulations,  the 
accounts  and  books  of  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  stockholders,  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  to  inspect  any 
account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by  statute  or 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 

Subject  always  to  by-laws  made  by  the  stockholders,  the  board  of  directors  may 
make  by-laws,  and,  from  time  to  time,  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  anv  by-laws; 
but  any  by-laws  made  by  the  board  of  directors  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
stockholders  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  provided  notice  of 
such  proposed  alteration  or  repeal  he  included  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  23d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1901. 


Charles  C.  Cluff. 
William  J.  Curtis. 
Charles  MacVeaoh. 


SEAL. 

seal. 

SEAL. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 
Victor  Morawetz. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hudson^  ss: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  23d  day  of  February,  1901,  before  the  undersigned, 
personally  appeared  Charles  C.  Cluff,  William  J.  Curtis,  and  Charles  MacVeagh, 
who,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  cer- 
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tificate;  and  I  haying  fiivt  made  known  to  them  and  to  each  of  them  the  contents 
thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same 
as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Gbo.  Holmes, 
Maeier  in  Chancery y  of  New  Jersey. 
[10-cent  internal-revenue  stamp  canceled.] 

(Indorsed:)  "Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  February  25, 

A.  D.  1901,  and  recorded  in  clerk's  record.  No. ,  on  page .     Maurice  J.  Stack, 

clerk.'* 

(Indorsed:)  "Filed  February  25,  1901.     George  Wurts,  secretary  of  state." 


ExHiBrr  3. — By-laws  of  United  States  Steel  Corpomtion: 
Articlb  I. — Stockholders. 

Sbction  1.  Annttal  meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  be 
held  annually  at  the  principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  the  tnird  Monday  in  February  in  each  year,  if  not  a  legal  holiday, 
and  if  a  legal  holiday  then  on  the  next  succeeding  Monday  not  a  legal  holiday,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  busineBS  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  cause  notice  of  each  annual  meeting  to  be 
published  once  in  each  of  the  four  calendar  weeks  next  preceding  the  meeting  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ,  Chicago,  111. ,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nevertheless,  a  failure  to  publish  such  notice, 
or  any  irregularity  in  such  notice,  or  in  the  publication  thereof,  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  annual  meeting,  or  of  any  proceedings  at  any  such  meeting. 

Sbc.  2.  Sjpedal  meetings. — Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  held  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  whenever  oedled  in  writing, 
or  by  vote,  by  a  majority  of  tne  board  of  directors. 

Notice  of  each  special  meeting,  indicating  briefly  the  objector  objects  thereof,  shall 
by  the  secretary  be  published  once  in  each  oithe  four  calendar  weeks  next  preceding  the 
meeting  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nevertheless,  if  all  the  stock- 
holders shall  waive  notice  of  a  special  meeting,  no  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be 
required;  and  whenever  all  the  stockholders  shall  meet  in  i)erson  or  by  proxy,  such 
meeting  shall  be  valid  for  all  purposes  without  call  or  notice,  and  at  such  meeting 
any  corporate  action  may  be  taxen. 

Sbc.  3.  Quorum. — ^At  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  holders  of  one-third  of  all 
of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  o1  the  company,  present  in  person  or  represented 
by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  stocknolders  for  all  purposes,  unless  the 
representation  of  a  larger  number  shall  be  required  by  law,  and  m  that  case,  the 
representation  of  the  number  so  required  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

If  the  holders  of  the  amount  of  stock  necessary  to  constitute  a  auorum  shall  fail  to 
attend  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  tnese  by-laws  for  an 
annual  meeting,  or  fixed  oy  notice  as  above  provided  for  a  special  meetmg  called  by 
the  directors,  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  present  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  without  notice  other  than  by  announcement  at  the 
meeting,  until  holders  of  the  amount  of  stock  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum,  shall 
attend.  At  any  such  adjourned  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  shall  be  present  any 
business  may  be  transacted  which  might  have  been  transacted  at  the  meeting  as 
originally  notified. 

Sbc.  4.  Organization. — The  president,  and  in  his  absence  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  call  meetings  of  the  stockholders  to  order,  and  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  such  meetings.  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  any  stockholder  to 
act  as  chairman  of  any  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  president  and  of  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  secretary  of  the  company  shall  act  as  secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the 
presiding  officer  may  appoint  any  person  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Sbc.  5.  Voting. — At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  every  stockholder  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  person,  or  by  proxy  appointed  by  instrument  in  writing,  subscribed 
by  such  stockholder  or  by  his'dulv  authorized  attorney,  and  delivered  to  the  inspect- 
ors at  the  meeting;  and  he  shall  have  1  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  standing  r^ps- 
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tered  in  his  name  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  hooks  for  said  meeting. 
The  votes  for  directors,  and,  upon  demand  of  any  stockholder,  the  votes  upon  any 
question  l)efc)re  the  meeting,  shall  be  by  ballot 

At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  full,  true,  and  complete  list,  in  alphabetical 
order,  of  all  of  the  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  and  indicating  the 
number  of  shares  held  by  each,  certified  by  the  secretary  or  bv  the  treasurer,  shall 
be  furnished.  Only  the  persons  in  whose  names  shares  of  stock  stand  on  the  books 
of  the  companv  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  transfer  books  for  such  meeting,  as 
evidenced  by  the  list  of  stockholders  so  mmished,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  perBon 
or  b^  proxy  on  the  shares  so  standing  in  their  names. 

Prior  to  any  meeting,  but  subsequent  to  tho  time  of  closing  the  transfer  books  for 
such  meeting,  any  proxy  may  submit  his  powers  of  attorney  to  the  secretary  or  to 
the  treasurer  for  examination.  The  certificate  of  the  secretary  or  of  the  treasurer  as 
to  the  regularity  of  such  powers  of  attomev  and  as  to  the  number  of  shares  held  bv 
the  persons  who  severally  and  respectively  executed  such  powers  of  attomev  shaD 
be  received  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  number  of  shares  represented  by  the 
holder  of  such  powers  of  attorney  for  the  purpose  ot  establishing  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  at  such  meeting,  and  of  oiiganizin^  the  same,  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

8bc.  6.  Iivmedorg, — At  each  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  polls  shall  be  opened 
and  closed,  the  proxies  and  ballots  shall  he  received  and  be  taken  in  charge,  and  all 
questions  touch mg  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  validity  of  proxies  and  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  votes  shall  be  decided  by  3  inspectors,  such  inspectors 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  before  or  at  the  meeting,  or,  if  no  such 
appointment  shall  have  been  made,  then  by  the  presiding  officer  at  the  meeting.  If 
for  any  reason  any  of  the  inspectors  previously  appointed  shall  fail  to  attend  or 
refuse  or  be  unable  to  serve,  inspectors  m  place  of  any  so  failing  to  attend,  or  refus- 
ing or  unable  to  attend,  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner. 

Abtxclb  II. — Board  of  diredors, 

Sbc.  1.  NumixTf  damfication,  and  term  of  office. — ^The  business  and  the  property  of 
the  company  shall  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  board  of  directors. 

As  provided  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  directors  shall  be  classified  in 
respect  of  the  time  for  which  they  shall  severally  hold  ofiSce  by  dividing  them  into 
3  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  tne  board  of 
directors.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  1  year,  the 
directors  of  the  second  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  the  directors 
of  the  third  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  3  years.  At  each  annual  election  the 
successors  to  the  directors  of  the  class  whose  terms  shall  expire  in  that  year  shall  be 
elected  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  3  years,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  class  of 
directors  shall  expire  in  each  year. 

The  numlx^r  of  aireirtors  shall  be  24,  but  the  number  of  directors  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  alteration  of  these  by-laws. 

In  case  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  directors,  the  additional  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  directors  then  in  office;  one-third  of  such  additional  directors  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  1  year;  one-third  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term  of  2  years,  and  one-third  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  3  years,  so 
that  each  class  of  directors  shall  be  increased  equally. 

Every  director  shall  be  a  holder  of  at  least  1  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. £ach  director  shall  serve  for  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly  chosen. 

At  all  elections  of  the  directors  the  polls  shall  remain  open  for  at  least  1  hour, 
unless  every  r^stered  owner  of  shares  has  sooner  voted  in  person  or  by  proxy,  or  in 
writing  has  waived  the  statutory  provision. 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies. — In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  directors  of  any  class  through 
death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  other  cause,  the  remaining  directors,  by  afBrma- 
tive  vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  may  elect  a  successor  to  hold  office  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  director  whose  place  shall  be  vacant,  and  until  the  election 
of  his  successor. 

Such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  upon  and  after  nominations  therefor  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sbc.  3.  Place  of  meeting ^  etc.— The  directors  may  hold  their  meetings  and  may  have 
an  office  and  keep  the  books  of  the  company  (except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
for  by  law)  in  such  place  or  places  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  as  the  board  from  time  to  time  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  Regular  meetinas, — Regular  meetings  of  tne  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
monthly,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  and  if  a  legal 
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holiday,  then  on  the  next  suci^eeding  Tuesday  not  a  legal  holiday.  No  notice  shall 
be  required  for  any  such  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec.  5.  SpecicU  meeting9,--Specia\  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held 
whenever  called  by  the  president  or  by  one-third  of  the  directors  for  the  time  being 
in  office. 

The  secretary  shall  give  notice  of  each  special  meeting  by  mailing  the  same  at  least 
2  days  before  tne  meeting  or  by  telegraphing  the  same  at  least  1  day  before  the  meet- 
ing to  each  director,  but  such  notice  may  be  waived  by  any  director.  At  an^  meet- 
ing at  which  every  director  shall  be  present,  even  though  without  any  notice,  any 
business  may  be  transacted. 

Sbc.  6.  Qiwrum. — ^A  majonty  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  if  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  there  be  less  than 
a  quorum  present,  a  majority  of  those  present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to 
time. 

The  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-fifths  of  all  the  directors  for  the  time  being  in 
ofilce  shall  be  necessary  for  the  passage  of  any  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Order  of  business. — At  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  business  shall  be 
transacted  in  such  order  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  board  may  determine  by  reso- 
lution. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  of  these  officers  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  shall  preside. 

Sec.  9.  Contracts. — Inasmuch  as  the  directors  of  this  company  are  men  of  large  and 
diversified  business  interests  and  are  likely  to  be  connected  with  other  corporations 
with  which  from  time  to  time  this  company  must  have  business  dealings,  no  con- 
tract or  other  transaction  between  this  company  and  any  other  corporation  shall  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  directors  of  this  company  are  interested  in  or  are  directors 
or  officers  of  such  other  corporation  if,  at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  or  of  the  commit- 
tee of  this  company  making,  authorizing,  or  confirming  such  contract  or  transaction 
there  shall  be  present  a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  interested;  and  any  director  indi- 
vidually may  h%  a  party  to  or  may  be  interested  in  any  contract  or  transaction  of 
this  company  provided  that  such  contract  or  transaction  shall  be  approved  or  be 
ratified  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  10  directors  not  so  interestea. 

The  board  of  directors,  in  its  discretion,  may  submit  any  contract  or  act  for  approval 
or  ratification  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  at  any  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  called  for  the  purpose  of  conaiderini^  any  such  act  or  contract,  and  any 
contract  or  act  that  shall  be  approved  or  be  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  oi  the  company  which  is  represented  in  person  or  by 
proxy  at  such  meeting  (provided  that  a  lawful  quorum  of  stockholders  be  there  rep- 
resented in  person  or  by  proxyj  shall  be  as  valid  and  as  binding  upon  the  corporar 
tion  and  upon  all  the  stockholders  as  though  it  had  been  approved  or  ratified  by 
every  stocknolder  of  the  corporation. 

Skc.  10.  CompenacUion  of  directors. — For  his  attendance  at  any  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  or  of  any  committee  of  the  board  every  director  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  10  cents  for  every  mile  traveled  by  him  for  attendance  at  such  meeting  and 
also  the  sum  of  $20  for  attendance  at  each  meeting.  The  same  mileage  allowance 
shall  be  made  to  any  officer  who  by  direction  of  the  Ixmrd  or  of  the  president  shall 
attend  any  such  meeting. 

Article  III. — Krecutive  committee  and  finance  committee. 

Sec.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  from  the  directors  an  executive  committee 
and  a  finance  committee,  and  shall  designate  for  each  of  those  committees  a  chair- 
man, who  shall  continue  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the  executive  committee  or  in  the 
finance  committee  by  election  from  the  directors,  and  at  all  times  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  keep  the  membership  of  each  of  such  committees 
full,  with  due  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  such  membership  indicated  in  this 
article  of  the  by-laws. 

All  action  by  the  executive  committee  or  by  the  finance  committee  shall  be  reported 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meeting  next  succeeding  such  action,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  revision  or  alteration  by  the  board  of  directors;  provided  that  no  rights  or 
acts  of  third  parties  shall  be  affecte<l  by  any  such  revision  or  alteration. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  finance  committee  each  shall  fix  its  own  rules  of 
prweeding,  and  shall  meet  where  and  as  provided  by  such  rules  or  by  resolution  of 
the  board  of  directors,  but  in  every  case  the  presence  of  a  majority  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  quorum. 
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In  everj'  cafie  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  necessary  to  its  adoption  of  any  resolution. 

The  chairman  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  receive 
such  compensation  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
finance  <'ommittee  and  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  commitUHi  shall  consist  of  6  memliers  besides  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
shall  Ik*  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  So  far  as  practicable,  each  of  the  6 
elected  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  a  person  having,  or  having  had, 
personal  experience  in  the  conduct  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  branches  of  manufac- 
ture or  minmg,  or  of  transportation  in  which  the  company  is  interested,  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  the  6  elected  members  shall  be  taken  equally  from  the  3  classes  of 
directors.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors,  each  elected  member 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  director. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  executive 
committee  shidl  possess  and  may  exercise  lul  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation 
operations  of  the  company,  and  of  all  other  business  and  affairs  (except  the  matters 
hereinafter  assigned  to  the  finance  committee)  in  such  manner  as  the  executive  c*om- 
mittee  shall  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  in  all  cases  in  which  npecific 
directions  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  board  of  directors. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  the  chair- 
man thereof  shall  possess  and  may  execise  such  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive 
committee  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sbc.  3.  The  finance  committee  shall  consist  of  4  members  besides  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
shall  \ye  a  member  of  the  finance  committee.  So  far  as  practicable,  each  of  the  4 
elected  members  of  the  finance  committee  shall  \ye  a  person  of  experience  in  matters 
of  finance,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  4  elected  members  shall  be  taken  equally 
from  the  3  classes  of  directors.  Unless  otherwise  onlered  by  the  l)oanl  of  directors, 
each  elected  member  of  the  finance  committee  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  thereof 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  a  <lirector. 

The  finance  cx)mmittee  shall  have  special  and  general  (charge  and  control  of  all 
financial  affairs  of  the  company.  The  general  counsel,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor, 
and  the  secretary,  and  their  respective  offices  shall  \ye  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  the  finance  committee. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  the  finance 
committee  shall  possess,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powders  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
managementof  tne  financial  affairs  of  the  company,  including  its  purchases  of  property, 
and  the  execution  of  legal  instniments  with  or  without  the  <»orporate  seal  in  such 
manner  as  said  committee  shall  deem  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  in 
all  cases  in  which  specific  directions  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  IxMird  of 
directors. 

During  the  inters'als  between  the  meetings  of  the  finance  committee,  and  subject 
to  its  review,  the  chairman  thereof  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  any  of  the  powers 
of  the  committee  except  as  from  time  to  time  shall  l^e  otherwise  provided  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors,  or  of  the  finance  committee,  but  not  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  by-laws,  or  bv  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors,  all  salaries  and  compensations  paid  or  payable  by  the  company  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  finance  committee. 

No  director  shall  become  a  salaried  employee  of  the  company  except  by  special  vote 
of  the  finance  committee. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

Sec.  1.  Offirers. — The  executive  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  or  more  than  one  vice-president,  a  general  counsel,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretary,  and  an  auditor,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  ifoard  of  directors  may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  shall  deem  neces- 
sar>%  who  shall  have  such  authority  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer  and  secretar>'  may  Ih»  exercise<l  and  per- 
formea  by  the  same  person. 

In  its  discretion  the  b<3ard  of  directors,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  thereof,  may  leave 
unfilled,  for  any  such  period  as  it  may  fix  by  resolution,  any  office  except  those  of 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  auditor. 
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All  officers  and  agents  shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  of  directors.  All  officers,  asents,  and  employees, 
other  than  officers  appointed  bv  the  board  of  directors,  shall  hold  office  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  or  of  the  officer  appointing  them. 

The  finance  committee  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  funeral  counsel,  the  treas- 
urer, the  secretary,  or  the  auditor,  and  to  remove  anyone  in  the  department  of  the 
general  counsel,  ot  the  treasurer,  of  the  secretary,  or  of  the  auditor.  The  executive 
committee  shall  have  power  to  remove  all  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, except  officers  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  except 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  in  tne  department  of  the  treasurer,  of  the  secretary, 
of  the  general  counsel,  or  of  the  auditor. 

Sbc.  2.  Powers  and  dutiett  of  the  president, — ^The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholders,  and  of  tne  board  of  directors,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he 
shall  be  a  member  (but  not  chairman)  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  finance 
committee.  Subject  to  the  executive  committee,  he  shall  have  general  char^  of  the 
business  of  the  company,  including  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation,  may 
sign  and  execute  all  authorized  bonds,  contracts,  or  other  obligations  m  the  name  of 
the  company,  and  with  the  treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer  may  sign  all  certificates 
of  the  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  He  shall  do  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  from  time  to  time  mav  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sbc.  3.  Vxce-presidentn. — The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  a  vice-president  or 
more  than  one  vice-president.  Ra(*h  vice-president  shall  have  such  powers  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assignee  to  him  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Sbc.  4.  The  general  coumel. — ^The  general  counsel  shall  be  the  chief  consultinff 
officer  of  the  company  in  all  legal  matters,  and,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  finance  committee,  shall  have  general  control  of  all  matters  of  legal  import  con- 
cerning the  company. 

Sbc.  5.  Powers  and  dxtJtifs  of  treamrer. — The  treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  all  the 
funds  and  securities  of  the  company  which  mav  have  come  into  his  hands;  when 
necessary  or  proper  he  shall  indorse  on  behalf  oi  the  company,  for  collection,  checks, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  company 
in  such  bank  or  banks  or  depository  as  the  board  of  direi^tors  or  the  finance  commit- 
tee may  desi^ate;  he  shall  sign  all  receipts  and  vouchers  for  payments  made  to  the 
company;  jointly  with  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designatea  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee he  shall  sign  all  checks  made  by  the  company,  and  shall  pay  out  and  dispose 
of  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  l)oard  or  of  tne  finance  committee;  he  snail 
sign,  with  the  president,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee,  all  bills  ofexchange 
and  promissory  notes  of  the  company;  he  may  sign,  with  the  president  or  a  \dce- 
president,  all  certificates  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock;  whenever  required  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee  he  shall  render  a  statement  of  his 
cash  account;  he  shall  enter  regularly,  in  books  of  the  company  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him 
on  account  of  the  company;  he  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  exhibit  his  books  and 
accounts  to  any  director  of  the  company  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  perform  all  acts  incident  to  the  position  of 
treasurer,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors  or  of  the  finance  committee. 
By  virtue  of  his  office  the  treasurer  shall  be  assistant  secretary. 

He  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  sum  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  require. 

Sbc.  6.  Amstant  treasurers. — ^The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may 
appoint  an  assistant  treasurer  or  more  than  one  assistant  treasurer.  Each  assistant 
treasurer  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sbc.  7. — Powers  and  dvties  of  secretary. — ^The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders, 
and  also  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  finance  committ^)  the  minutes  of  all 
committees  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose;  he  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and 
serving  of  all  notices  of  the  company;  he  may  sign  with  the  president  in  the  name  of 
the  company  all  contracts  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance 
committee,  and,  when  so  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee, 
he  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  company  thereto;  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  certificate 
books,  transfer  books,  and  stoi^k  leagers,  and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may  direct,  all  of  which  shall,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  be  open  to  the  examination  of  any  director,  upon  application  at 
the  office  of  the  companv  during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  in  general  perform  all 
the  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  secretary,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of 
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directors  and  of  the  finance  committee.  By  virtue  of  his  office  the  secretary  shall  be 
afisistant  treasurer. 

Sec.  8.  Assistant  secretaries. — The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee  may 
appoint  one  assistant  secretary  or  more  than  one  a^^istant  secretary.  Each  assistant 
secretary  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  9.  Auditor, — The  auditor  nhall  be  the  principal  officer  in  charge  of  the  accounts 
of  the  company,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  tne  Doard  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee. 

Sec.  10.  V(}ting  upon  docks. — Unless  otherwise  oniered  by  the  boanl  of  directors 
or  by  the  finance  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  or  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  have  lull  power  and  authority  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany to  attend  and  to  act  and  to  vote  at  any  meetings  of  stockholders  of  any  corpo- 
ration in  which  the  company  may  hold  stock,  and  at  any  such  meeting  shall  possess 
and  may  exercise  any  and  all  the  rights  and  powers  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
such  stock  and  which,  as  the  owner  thereof,  the  ctompany  might  have  possessed  and 
exercised  if  present.  The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  committee,  by  resolution, 
from  time  to  time,  may  confer  like  powers  upon  any  other  person  or  persons. 

Article  V. — Capital  stock — tSeal. 

Sec.  1.  Certificates  of  shares. — The  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  shall  be  in  such  form,  not  inconsistent  with  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
as  shall  "be  prepared  or  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  certificates  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president,  and  also  by  the  treasurer  or  an  assistr 
ant  treasurer. 

All  certificates  shall  be  consecutively  numbered.  The  name  of  the  person  owning 
the  shares  represented  thereby,  with  the  number  of  such  shares  and  the  date  of  issue, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  company's  books. 

No  certificate  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president, 
and  by  the  treasurer  or  an  assistant  treasurer. 

All  certificates  surrendered  to  the  company  shall  be  canceled,  and  no  new  certifi- 
cate shall  be  issued  until  the  former  certificate  for  the  same  number  of  shares  of  the 
same  class  shall  have  been  surrendered  and  canceled. 

Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  shares. — Shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  com|)any  shall  be 
transferred  only  on  the  books  of  the  company  by  the  holder  thereof  in  person,  or 
by  his  attorney,  upon  surrender  and  cancellation  of  certificates  for  a  like  number  of 
shares. 

Sec.  3.  Regtdations. — The  board  of  directors,  and  the  finance  committee  also,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  make  all  such  rules  and  reffulations  as,  respectively,  they 
may  aeem  expedient  concerning  the  issue,  transfer,  and  registration  of  certificates  for 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

The  board  of  directors  or  the  finance  cx)mmittee  may  appoint  a  transfer  agent  and 
a  registrar  of  transfers,  and  may  require  all  stock  certificates  to  bear  the  signature  of 
such  transfer  agent  and  of  such  registrar  of  transfers. 

Sec.  4.  Closing  of  transfer  hooks. — The  stock  transfer  books  shall  be  closed,  for  the 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  for  the  payment  of  dividends  during  such  periods 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  during  such  periods  no  stock  shall  be  transferable. 

Sec.  5.  Diridenas. — ^The  board  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  from  the  surplus 
or  net  profits  of  the  company  over  and  above  the  amount  which  from  time  to  time 
mav  be  fixed  by  the  board  as  the  amount  to  l)e  reserved  as  working  capital. 

The  dates  for  the  declaration  of  dividends  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and  upon  the 
common  stock,  of  the  company  shall  Ije  the  da;y^s  by  these  by-laws  fixed  for  the  r^u- 
lar  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  months  of  April,  July,  October, 
and  January  in  eacn  year,  on  which  days  the  board  of  directors,  in  its  discretion, 
shall  declare  what,  if  any,  dividends  shall  be  declared  upon  the  preferred  stock,  and 
the  common  stock,  or  either  of  such  stocks. 

The  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  payable  quarterly,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  next  after  the  several  dates  of  the  declaration  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Working  capital.— The  directors  shall  not  be  required  in  January  in  each 
year,  after  reserving  over  and  above  its  capital  stock  paid  in  as  a  working  capital  for 
said  corporation,  such  sum,  if  any,  as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  stockholders,  to 
declare  a  dividend  among  its  stockholders  of  the  whole  of  its  accumulated  profit* 
exceeding  the  amount  so  reserved,  and  pay  the  same  to  such  stockholders  on  demand; 
but  the  board  of  directors  may  fix  a  sum  which  may  l)e  set  aside  or  reserved,  over 
and  alK>ve  the  company's  capital  paid  in,  as  a  working  capital  for  the  company,  and 
from  time  to  time  tney  may  mcrease,  diminish,  and  vary  the  same  in  their  ab»>lute 
judgment  and  discretion. 
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Sec.  7.  Corporair  seal. — The  Ixmnl  of  (Hrectora  shall  |)n>vi<le  a  Kiiitable  Heal  con- 
taining; the  name  of  the  company,  which  Heal  Hhall  lie  in  chaiye  of  the  necretary,  if 
and  when  so  directed  by  the  board  of  dire<'tor«  or  by  the  finance  (committee.  A 
duplicate  of  the  seal  may  ue  kept  and  iwed  by  the  treasurer  or  by  any  afledstant  secre- 
tary or  assistant  treasurer. 

AsTTCLB  VI. — Amendmentit. 

Sbc.  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  the 
by-laws  of  the  company,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  directors,  at  any  re^lar 
or  special  meeting  of  tne  board,  jirovided  that  notice  of  intention  to  make,  amend, 
nr  repeal  the  by-laws,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  have  l)een  given  at  the  next  prece<l- 
ing  meeting;  or  without  any  such  notice,  by  a  vote  of  two-thinls  of  all  of  the 
directors. 


\VAfiHiN(JTON,  D.  C,  May  16,  1901. 
TESTIMOVT  OF  HEEMOV  B.  BTJTLBE. 

Vice-prenderd  and  secretary ,  J.  T.  Ryerson  <fc  Son. 

The  commission  met  at  10.48  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Hermon  B.  But- 
ler \\'d»  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — ^A.  Her- 
mon B.  Butler;  I  am  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  firm  of  J.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son, 
Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business? — A.  Eighteen 
years  at  Chicago. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  were 
sent  to  you.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  present  that  first  we  will  then  question 
you. — A.  (Reading.) 

Your  witness  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  iron  merchants, 
dealing  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  form  of  bars,  sheets,  plates,  tubes. 

VALUATIONS  IN  THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  OP   IRON — HOW  AFFECTED  BY   THE  MIDDLEMAN — 
THEIR   INFLUENCE  ON   THE  CONSUMER. 

In  considering  the  ^Mnfiuence  of  combinations  upon  the  iron  trade  as  has  been 
shown  during  the  last  few  years,"  certain  phases  of  the  past  may  be  considered. 
Iron  is  the  barometer  of  general  business,  indicating  the  confidence  or  distmst  of  all 
trades.  It  is  bought,  sold,  and  contracted  for  in  lai^ge  amounts.  Those  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  and  distribution  employ  large  capital,  and  are  watchful  of  every 
slight  influence  that  would  affect  its  pnce.  They  are  necessarily  in  constant  and 
intimate  relation  with  all  other  large  interests,  transportation,  a^culture,  mining, 
and  finance.  This  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  m  the  business  is 
reflected  by  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  prices.  As  an  illustration,  steel  bars  have 
sold  in  Chicago  as  follows: 

1898,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  minimum , |19 

1899,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  maximum '. 45 

1900,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  minimum 22 

1901,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  maximum 33 

During  the  progress  of  these  fluctuations  I  doubt  if  the  actual  consumption  was 
increased  or  diminished  more  than  15  per  cent  It  is  those  who  stand  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  in 
the  demand.  In  speaking  of  *'  consumer,''  I  mean  the  man  who  finally  pays  for  the 
finished  article,  l)e  it  household  utensil,  farm  machine,  building  material,  or  railroad 
equipment.  It  is  in  his  hands  that  the  article  b^ns  to  wear  out  and  where  new 
wants  are  created.  By  **  middlemen  "  I  mean  all  manufacturers  from  the  individual 
worker  in  the  country  villages  to  the  great  employer  of  thousands  of  men  in  so  many 
of  our  industrial  enterprises.  In  a  smaller  way,  but  more  generally  regarded  as  the 
**  middleman,"  is  the  dealer,  l)e  he  country  dealer  or  great  merchant  or  jobber. 

Between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  are  many  "middlemen."  We  may 
b^n,  for  example,  with  the  blac^ksmith  who  carries  a  few  kegs  of  horseshoes.  He 
is  supplied  by  his  country  storekeeper,  while  the  latter  in  turn  draws  on  the  large 
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city  jobber.  Here  are  three  so-called  **  middlemen,"  whose  stocks  never  appear  in 
stati  sties,  but  who  are  all  powerful  in  affecting  prices  (no  statistics  are  kept  except 
of  pig  iron  produced  or  in  storage  yards).  In  the  fac^  of  api>roaching  good  times 
each  of  these  anticipates  a  few  months'  requirements  by  free  buying.  As  uncertainty 
and  doubt  comes,  the  buying  is  from  *'  haiid  to  mouth,"  and,  if  continued,  leads  to 
loss,  which  eventually  falls  largely  on  the  manufacturer.  Some  who  have  a  long 
enopgh  purse  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss,  while  their  less  favored  competitors  sus- 
pend operations  and  await  the  return  of  the  demand.  These  fluctuations  have 
offered  attractive  fields  for  speculation^  and  have  affected  the  smallest  retail  buvers 
as  well  as  the  one  who  operates  in  millions  of  tons.  It  is  my  contention,  there&re, 
that  while  statistics  may  show  great  differences  in  the  apparent  demand,  as  repre- 
sented by  tonnage  production  in  varying  years,  they  do  not  show  what  goes  to  the 
consumer,  but  rather  show  the  speculative  demands. 

How  fares  the  consumer  during  these  fluctuationaf?  He  continually  pays  the  same 
amount  for  shoeing  his  horses  or  repairing  his  farm  machinery,  re^rdless  of  the 
Pittsburg  price  of  steel  billets  or  any  finish^  form  of  the  same.  Neither  you  nor  I 
find  our  household  utensils,  clothinsr,  food,  rent,  insurance  premiums,  bank  interest, 
railroad  fares  in  town  or  abroad,  afiected  by  the  varying  values  of  iron  and  steel; 
but  rather  do  we  know  that  what  we  produce  or  self  shows  a  laiger  profit  or  is  in 
greater  demand  when  iron  or  steel  is  high,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

ORIGIN   OF  TRADB   AOREEMBNTB   AND  COMBINATIONS. 

Associated  with  the  inevitable  fluctuations  in  prices,  trade  agreements  or  combi- 
nations have  come  into  existence  with  every  upward  wave  in  values.  They  have 
seldom  been  the  cause  of,  but  rather  a  part  of,  all  such  movements.  Their  end  came 
as  prices  receded.  They  were  the  formsu  or  public  announcement  of  a  uniform  advance 
affecting  all  alike,  rather  than  an  effort  to  secure  an  abnormal  profit  by  stifling  com- 
petition. 

These  agreements  have  been  made  between  manufacturers  producing  like  prod- 
ucts, dealers  handling  similar  materials  in'laive  cities  as  well  as  in  small  towns. 
Those  entering  into  these  agreements  have  had  in  view  very  moderate  and  reason- 
able ideas  as  to  profit,  but  manufacturers  and  other  buyers  and  users,  as  shown  before, 
always  scent  in  these  iron  "combinations"  higher  prices,  and  their  enlarged  pur- 
chases are  responsible  for  the  advances  that  always  follow. 

Following  every  trade  agreement  there  appears  such  a  demand  as  would  w^arrant 
the  supposition  that  the  stocki<  of  the  country  were  exhausted.  Prices  advance  in 
spite  of  the  effort  to  prevent  a  rise  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  profit  most  by 
tnis  condition.  Competition  follows,  overproduction  is  apparent,  ana  profits  disap- 
pear until  business  is  conducted  at  a  loss  except  by  those  most  favored. 

At  this  point  economies  in  manufacture  never  dreamed  of  before  and  new  forms 
of  consumption  hitherto  unknown  are  developed,  until  prices  again  advance,  when 
trade  agreements  are  once  more  entered  into,  and  up  and  down  prices  go  and  ever 
will  go. 

Without  further  generalization  I  will  express  specifically  my  personal  views  as 
to  the  points  propounded  by  your  distinguisned  expert. 

As  I  admit  early  in  this  discussion,  there  have  been  "  combinations"  in  iron  and 
steel.  I  use  the  word  "combination"  as  expressing  all  forms  of  trade  agreements, 
pools,  etc.  They  have  been  a  part  of  every  upward  movement  in  prices.  They 
nave  served  to  araw  public  attention  to  supposedly  laree,  but,  as  developed,  tem- 
porary profits,  and  after  every  upward  wave  there  nas  followed  a  constantly  lower 
level;  lower,  I  believe,  than  u  there  had  been  no  combinations.  I  am  prepaid  to 
defend  this  proposition. 

INFLUENCE  OF  COMBINATIONS   UPON  WAGES. 

The  "  influence  of  combinations  upon  wages"  has  been  beneficial,  I  believe.  It  is 
a  safe  axiom  that  those  concerns  who  are  the  most  successful  pay  the  largest  wages. 
If  combinations  are  able  to  induce  large  profits,  the  wage-earner,  by  this  fact,  must 
benefit.  He  can  secure  better  terms  from  one  who  is  making  money  than  from  him 
who  is  not,  and  he  has  greater  opportunities  for  learning  the  facts  regarding  this  mat- 
ter from  a  laiye  organization  than  from  a  small  organization  or  an  individual  owner. 

If  the  public  press  is  to  be  depended  upon,  organized  labor  welcomes  the  new  order 
of  business,  and  we  must  accept  its  judgment.  It  is  said  that  nmch  of  the  labor 
which  deals  with  the  selling  or  accounting  of  various  concerns  could  be  done  away 
with  were  these  concerns  operated  under  one  head.    This  may  be  true,  but  at  the 
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same  time  there  would  be  the  necessary  a^ldition  of  new  or  enlarged  departments  to 
deal  with  cost  keeping  or  statistical  reconln,  and  carried  to  a  refinement  unknown  or 
unnecessary  in  smaller  or  individual  concerns.  This  would  make  the  business  a 
science,  and  would  absorb  much  of  the  labor  that  might  seem  superfluous  on  account 
of  organization.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  great '' captains  of  industry"  are 
to  receive  less  for  their  added  responsibilities  than  they  received  when  they  were 
controlling  smaller  industries. 

EFFECTS  OF  COMBINATIONS,    BENEFICIAL  OR  INJURIOUS. 

I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  as  a  prophet  with  reference  to  the  beneficial  or 
injurious  effect  of  combinations.  It  will  be  the  fellow  whose  toe  is  stepped  on  that 
will  make  more  noise  than  the  thousands  who  are  quietly  and  happuy  pursuing 
their  callings.  With  every  development  of  human  life  some  must  suffer.  Steam 
was  death  to  the  stage  coach  and  petroleum  to  the  tallow  dip.  If  the  new  condi- 
tions are  best  for  the  greatest  number  they  will  Bur\'ive,  and  no  man,  much  less  your 
witness,  can  guess  better  than  this. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

*' Possible  legislation  to  remedy  any  evils  of  combination"  would  be  fruitless,  in 
my  judgment.  The  public  has  not  profited  by  its  attempts  to  secure  better  terms 
from  the  railroads  by  appealing  to  tne  legislature.  If  any  dozen  men  are  in.  busi- 
ness, and  competing  witn  one  another  for  a  livelihood,  and  they  find  some  effort  is 
made  to  curtail  their  individual  earnings,  they  will  combine  as  one  body  and  secure 
such  a  vantage  ground  as  will  enable  them  in  the  future  to  gain  greater  advantages 
than  if  they  had  been  left  to  compete  with  one  another.  Competition  will  not  cease 
so  long  as  tnere  is  a  human  mind.  It  is,  however,  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less 
waste  and  more  intelligence,  less  speculation  and  more  openness.  The  quality  of 
products  is  to  be  raised  and  extreme  fluctuations  are  to  be  ended;  but  legislation, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  disinterested  layman,  can  not  serve  to  increase  competition, 
but  rather  lessen  it. 

EFFECT  OF   AN   INCREASE   IN   THE   PRICE  OP   IRON   AND   STEEL   ITPON   THE  CONSUMER. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  iron 
and  steel  does  not  affect  the  small  consumer.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  tubes,  such  as  are  usea  for  supplying  gas  to  houses,  water 
and  heating  purposes,  etc.,  increase  the  cost  of  plumbing  to  the  consumer? — A.  That 
would  considerably  increase  the  cost  to  the  man  doing  plumbing. 
Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  building? — A.  For  a  new  house  it  would  add  to  the  cost 
Q.  That  is  simply  one  illustration.  Do  you  think  that  speaking  generally  one 
could  say  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  not  increawHl  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  should  say  to  the  small  consumer 
it  would  represent  a  very  small  increase,  while  to  the  man  that  would  buy  a  carload 
it  would  show  a  large  increase. 

THE   PURCHASE   OF   IRON   AND   STEEL   BY    MIDDLEMEN    FOR  SPECULATIVE   PURPOSES. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  persons  who  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Are  they  responsible  for  the  increased  price  in  any  way  other  than  through 
the  fact  that  they  buy  in  advance  for  speculative  purposes? — A.  I  think  nobody  would 
deny  it  is  a  speculative  purchase.  I  could  best  illustrate  that  by  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  2  or  3  years.  In  1899  we  had  a  very  large  advance  in  iron 
and  steel.  Prices  started  from  as  low  as  1  cent  a  pound  and  went  up  to  as  high  as  2^  or  3 
cents  a  pound.  That  maximum  price  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  1899.  As  the 
election  approached,  or  rather  as  the  convention  approache<l  and  the  election  came 
upon  UP,  prices  went  down,  and  during  that  time  there  was  great  activity  in  agricul- 
tural interests.  They  were  free  buyers,  but  our  salesmen  reported  that  the  little 
storekeeper,  the  man  who  wasaccustomed  to  carry  10  kegs  of  wire  nails,  or  a  few  reels 
of  wire  rope,  or  a  few  horseshoes,  allowed  his  stock  to  run  down  to  the  very  lowest 
point.  The  consumption  was  going  on  steadily  all  the  time,  and  when  the  election 
was  decided,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  would  have  good  prices,  then  these  same 
people  replenished  their  stocks,  deliveries  became  more  and  more  delayed,  and  there 
was  a  rush  of  busine.««,  as  there  is  to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  consumption  varied 
more  than  15  per  cent.     Consumption  was  going  on  continuously  all  the  time. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  prioes  going  down  decidedly  just  a  little  while  before  the  elei^tion, 
owinff  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.     Was  that  the  cause,  in  your  judgment?— 

A.    XGB, 

BOONOMIBB  REALIZED  BY   CONSOLIDATION. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  of  the  various  economies  that  could  be  effected  by  consolidation. 
Will  you  enumerate  briefly  what  the  chief  economies  are,  in  your  judgment? — ^A. 
If  there  are  5  concerns  there  are  5  presidents,  5  secretaries,  5  treasurers,  and  so  on. 
Under  consolidation  thev  would  be  reduced  to  1  president,  and  poasibly  the  other 
persons  might  be  regarded  as  the  executive  board.  There  are  fewer  branch  offices, 
which  are  very  expensive.  There  is  less  expense  entailed  in  the  effort  to  secure  busi- 
ness.   Of  course  the  same  economies  would  apply  to  all  the  various  departments. 

Q.  The  economies,  then,  in  your  judgment,  are  laigely  the  saving  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  administrative  end? — A.  I  do  not  maintain  that  there  is  neceBsarily 
a  saving  in  money,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of  people  who  are  doing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work. 

BBLATIVE    EFFICIENCY   OP    ADMINISTRATION    IN    LARGE    AND    SMALL    SCALE    PRODUCTION. 

Q.  In  your  jud^ent,  is  the  administration  in  a  large  establishment  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  effective  than  in  a  large  one? — A.  It  ought  to  be  more  effective. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  would  you  say  that  it  had  been? — A.  Anything  I  could 
say  would  be  purely  theoretical.  That  would  provoke  a  discusBion  as  to  whether 
the  individualism  of  the  old  methods  would  develop  a  higher  quality  than  the 
specialization  of  the  new  methods.  That  is  pure  theory,  and  I  am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  It  was  largely  along  that  line  that  I  asked  the  question.  We  have  had  consid- 
erable testimony  on  both  sides,  some  thinkine  that  the  interest  of  the  individual 
producer  would'enable  him  to  be  more  successful  than  a  person  working  on  a  salary 
for  a  large  corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  or^nization  has  been 
brought  out;  and  it  was  along  that  line  that  I  wished  your  opinion,  if  you  had  one 
that  was  at  all  definite.— A.  In  the  conduct  of  our  own  business,  I  believe  that  the 
best  service  is  done  where  those  associated  with  us  profited  in  proportion  as  we  prof- 
ited. That  is  the  way  we  conduct  our  business,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  most 
successful  concerns  in  ^neral  have  conducted  their  business. 

Q.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail?  Does  that  mean,  as  the  profits 
of  a  large  organization  increase,  they  should  be  more  or  less  divided  among  the  work- 
ers?— A.  To  get  the  best  results,  yes. 

EFFECT  OF  COMBINATIONS   UPON  COMPETFTION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  system  of  consolidation  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
substantial  suppression  of  competition? — A.  No;  1  should  say  it  would  be  developed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  what  vou  mean  by  that? — A.  Well.  I 
suppose  the  purpose  of  that  organization  which  has  been  effected  recently  is  for  tne 
purpose  of  making  money — largely  by  the  practice  of  economies.  Now,  the  profits 
are  not  usually  voluntarily  diminished  in  Dusiness.  If  every  manufacturer  would 
make  his  profits  based  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  he  would  not  have  much  competition,  but 
if  by  any  apparent  monopoly  he  magnifies  those  profits,  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
other  people  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  Personally,  I  would  welcome  high 
prices  in  any  commodity,  because  there  follows  lower  prices,  which  would  not  other- 
wise exist  unless  the  profits  were  laq^e.  I  think  an  illustration  of  that  is  seen  in  the 
condition  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  Wales.  Profits  have  been  very  small.  Had 
they  been  large  they  could  have  accumulated  enough  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices,  as  haa  been  the  case  with  our  American  manufacturers,  and  in  that  way 
greatly  reduce  the  copt;  but  being  without  any  money,  they  could  not  do  so. 

Q.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a  great  many  consolidations  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  during  the  last  few  years.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has 
been  any  particularly  monopolistic  effect  from  these  consolidations?  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  goods? — A.  There  was  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  securing  supplies.  Any  one  has  been  able  to  ^t  an  abundance  of  supplies 
on  equal  terms  with  other  consumers,  and  at  prices  which  are  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  get  supplies  from  the  consolidation  or  outside,  or  either? — 
A.  From  the  consolidation  or  other  concerns. 

Q.  It  would  be  your  judjjraent,  then,  that  these  various  consolidations  have  not 
succeeded  in  stifling  competition? — A.  I  think  no  effort  has  been  made  to  do  so. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  take  the  general  position  that  prioes  in  the  long  ran  are 
lowered  by  combinations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  teniporariljr  they  have  been  raised? — A.  By  the  laree  profits  that 
result  from  these  combinations  new  and  similar  enterprises  are  entered  upon.  Then, 
as  I  stated,  there  comes  an  excess  of  production  and  prices  drop,  and  new  forms  of 
economy  are  absolutely  necessary  in  oraer  to  survive. 

STIMULUS  QIVBN   BY  COMBINATIONS  TO  THB  BSTABLISHMBNT  OF  NBW  PLANTS  AND  TO  THB 
ADOPTION   OP  IMPROVED   MBTHODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  that  combination  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new 
plants?— A.  Laiigely. 

Q.  And  in  the  establishment  of  these  new  plants  the  most  improved  methods  are 
applied? — A.  Necessarily,  yes.  I  might  illustrate  that  l^^he  case  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  a  laige  manufacturer  and  making  about  $&0,000  a  year.  He  had  a  very 
comfortable  business.  When  the  panic  of  1893-1895  came  on,  prices  went  to  a  level 
where  he  was  losing  monev.  At  this  point  he  introduced  laboi>saving  devices, 
watched  all  his  expenses,  ana  in  the  next  year  following  this  he  came  out  even.  Then 
the  good  times  followed  after  1896-97,  and  he  then  imule  $50,000  a  year,  which  was 
really  the  result  of  the  economies  forced  upon  him  by  the  hard  times.  That  is  my 
point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  the  same  way  economies  will  be  forced  by  the  more  vi^r- 
ous  competition  of  combinations? — A.  I  should  say  that  if  a  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  steel  should  put  up  a  plant  of  the  most  modern  character  to-day,  it  would  be 
antiquated  in  5  years. 

competition   BETWEEN   COMBINATIONS   AND   INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Has  any  competition  of  any  magnitude  sprung  up  since  the 
new  combinations  have  been  formed,  and,  if  so,  where  are  the  new  plants?  You  have 
alluded,  for  instance,  to  the  tin  plate  and  other  combinations  and  the  recent  combines 
in  steel  and  iron. — A.  There  are  a  good  many  very  large  steel  concerns  in  existence 
to-day  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation. 

Q.  Have  they  been  induced  by  the  combination? — A.  They  were  prior  to  the  con- 
solidation. They  were  induced  to  go  into  business  bv  the  general  and  unusual — I 
would  say  abnormal — prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  in  the  last  4  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  could  be  put  into  the  tin-plate 
industrv  in  competition  with  this  combination  as  it  now  exists  with  any  hopes  of 
succesBT— A.  Well,  a  reasonable  sum  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  determine.  There  is  a 
concern  at  Sharon,  Pa.  1  think  their  capitalization  is  from  7  to  9  million.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount.  You  can  not  conduct  an  iron  business  profitably  except 
with  a  large  capital. 

Q.  Have  these  works  started  up  yet? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  running. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  1  saw  by  the  momine  paper  that  Mr.  Schwab,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  visited  tneir  works  yesterday,  and  said  it  was  a 
very  large  and  fine  plant.  Some  departments  have  been  running,  1  think,  for  a 
month  or  two. 

Q.  It  is  not  long  enough  to  know  whether  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
combination? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.)  Your  point  is  not  that  they  could  successfully  compete, 
but  in  the  natural  order  of  things  the  effort  would  be  made  to  compete? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  developed  afterwards  whether  they  could  successfully  compete? — 
A.  Time  alone  could  determine  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  they  not  merely  follow  the»  price  made  by  the 
combine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  competition? — A.  Well,  as  merchants  we  employ  salesmen,  and 
the  main  purpose  of  a  salesman  is  to  find  out  the  other  fellow's  price.  That  is  not 
what  we  tell  him  to  do.  We  tell  him  to  get  orders,  but  the  main  purpose  is  to  find 
out  the  other  man's  price,  and  if  he  finds  it  out  and  he  can  not  get  an  order  at  a 
nominal  concession — a  concession  too  slight  to  be  of  importance — he  is  not  worthy 
of  the  salary  he  is  drawing.  I  do  not  think  an  absolutely  level  price  is  possible 
except  on  an  advancing  market.  It  has  always  been  on  an  advancing  market  in  all 
sorts  of  iron  and  steel  interests. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  establishment  of  a  small  or  great  manufacturing 
establismnent,  is  not  the  important  fact  that  it  goes  into  existence  and  becomes  an 
important  competitor,  price  or  no  price? — A.  Yes;  until  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
court 
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Q.  And  whether  the  competing  company,  great  or  small,  generally  accepts  the 
price  of  the  combination  or  not,  that  competmg  company  will  ^t  its  product  oat  and 
find  its  customer  and  will  possibly  shade  the  f>rice? — A.  Yes;  if  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  severe  competition,  would  not  the  large 
combinations  be  able  to  freeze  out  the  small  concenutr— A.  It  would  be  at  sucli  a 
frightful  sacrifice  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  make  any  attempt  in  that  direction. 

COMBINATIONS   ARE  ADVANTAOBOUS  TO  THE  SMALL  CONCKEN8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  could  they  not  follow  the  smaller  concern  into  any 
siven  market,  undersell  in  that  particular  market,  and  recoup  in  the  general  market?— 
A.  I  think  they  could  reach  markets  that  would  not  otherwise  be  sought  for  or  held 
bv  a  small  concern,  but  I  would  say  this,  as  a  general  law:  That  combinationB  are 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  small  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.)  I  wish  you  would  follow  that  out  a  little  further. — A.  I  would 
put  that  down  as  a  eeneral  law.  On  the  line  which  1  said,  a  laige  concern  has  to 
appear  under  a  formal,  and  generally  under  a  public,  program;  a  small  concern  has 
the  advantaee  of  keeping  its  methods  and  ita  operations  to  itself.  It  can  seek  spe- 
ciaJtiee  on  wnich  there  is  a  laiiger  profit.  It  can  conform  its  operations  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  its  customers,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  a  slight  concession  at  all 
time8,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  to  the  large  c-onccm.  I  would  illustrate  that 
by  something  that  happened  in  Chicago.  It  was  at  the  time  the  interstate-commerce 
law  was  passed,  and  one  of  our  larger  clubs,  the  same  as  the  Merchants'  Club,  was 
discussing  this  law.  Senator  Cullom,  the  author  of  the  bill,  was  there  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  I  believe,  and  naturally  defended  it,  and  there  were  present  also  either  one 
or  two  of  the  corporation  counsels  of  the  railroads.  They  opposed  it,  but  to  nay  mind 
the  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett 
&  Co.  They  are  probably  the  largest  hardware  dealers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  made  the  remark  that  I  have  just  made — that  there 
never  had  been  a  combination  maintained  in  his  business,  and  that  a  combination 
was  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  little  fellow,  whose  growth  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  large  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  is  the  benefit  of  all  these  large  concerns?  Why 
shoula  we  have  combinations  if  the  smaller  operators  have  the  advantage  over  the 
larger  ones? — A.  Well,  if  you  and  I  are  running  small  grocery  stores  diagonally 
across  the  street,  and  we  each  employ  a  clerk,  a  telephone,  and  a  delivery  wagon, 
and  you  come  to  me  and  say,  ^*Now,  you  must  sell  out  to  me  and  we  will  run  one 
concern.  We  will  ^t  rid  of  one  of  those  delivery  wagons  and  set  rid  of  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  I  will  give  you  a  job  as  my  chief  salesman."  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment there  is  apparently  an  immediate  advantage,  but  we  begin  to  get  a  little  more 
money,  and  we  nave  more  courage;  we  get  a  front  seat  in  the  church,  and  finally 
our  scale  of  living  gets  onto  a  plane  which  involves  personal  expenditures  which 
we  never  contemplated  before.  Now,  another  fellow  comes  along  and  goes  back 
to  the  comer  that  I  left,  and  his  growth  is  at  your  expense  and  my  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  small  produc 
ers  and  refiners  of  oil  benefit  by  the  great  Standard  Oil  combination? — A.  I  am  not 
in  the  oil  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  principle  you  speak  about  applies  in  that  business? — A.  I 
would  say  this:  I  pay  less  money  for  the  oil  I  burn  on  my  table  than  for  the  water  I 
drink. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that,  since  there  are  independent  produc- 
ers and  refiners  of  oil  wno  are  conducting  business  at  a  profit,  this  principle  you 
speak  about  enables  them  to  continue? — A.  I  can  say  from  hearsay,  out  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  a  number  of  independent  refiners  who  are.  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  on  actual  capital  employed.  I  could  not  name  you  those 
concerns,  but  I  am  told  that  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  octopus  has  benefited  instead  of  injured  them? — A.  I  should  say  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  followed  up  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  sold  in  given  markets  at  a  much  less  price  than  it  has  sold  to 
the  general  consumer,  and  has  followed  them  from  market  to  market  and  destroyed 
their  business,  over  and  over  again? — A.  It  is  so  stated  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book,  Wealth 
t'.  Commonwealth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  smaller  foundries,  which  manu- 
facture sundries,  often  reap  a  profit  amounting  to  20  or  even  30  or  more  per  cent  in 
casting,  manufacturing,  and  finishing  of  promicts  which  the  larger  manufacturers 
never  handle  at  all? — ^A.  The  smaller  a  mauufacturer  is  the  greater  his  percentage  of 
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.>rofit  must  be.  [  should  8ay  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  rule,  because  the  fixed  charges 
«»f  a  small  concern  are  very  great  in  prop<jrtion  to  the  profit.  That  is,  a  concern 
could  just  as  well  melt  20  tons  a  day  as  1. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  nearly  all  of  those  small  concerns  have  the  advantap^  in 
making  the  price  and  duiu^  the  work  for  all  odd-sized  castings? — A.  That  is  by 
reason  of  their  propinquity;  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Q.  Larger  concerns  never  compete  in  that  at  all,  so  that  the  sundry  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  must  be  qmte  a  large  figure  for  these  Hmall  concerns? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  An<l  isn't  here  a  case  where  a  considerable  profit  goes  to  the  small  concerns  that 
doee  not  go  to  the  lai^r  ones? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hince  the  organization  of  the  steel  combinations  of  2  or  3  jrears  ago  (not  refer- 
ring to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  there  have  been  in  existence,  in  apparent 
prosperity,  several  independent  iron  and  steel  manufactories? — A.  Oh,  they  have  all 
made  tremendous  profits. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  get  supplies  as  readily  from  independent  concerns  as 
from  the  combinations  themselves,  and,  substantially,  on  as  good  terms? — A.  The 
only  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  has  been  by  reason  of  the  great  demand,  that  is 
all;  there  has  been  no  other  trouble  of  any  kind. 

EXPOBT  AS  COMPARED  WFTH   HOME   PRICES  OX   IRON   AND  STEEL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Can  you  give  any  information  with  reference  to  the  relative 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  for  export  as  compared  with  those  for  home  consumption? — 
A.  Well,  in  our  line  there  is  no  difference.  We  do  some  export  business,  and  in 
our  negotiations  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  made  a  distinct  effort  to  get  a  lower  price, 
by  reason  of  its  being  export  business,  and  we  were  unsuccessful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  your  line? — A.  We  are  dealers  in  boiler  plates, 
bar  iron,  sheets,  and  products  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  vou  jobbers? — A.  You  may  call  us  jobbers;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  According  to  your  experience  of  the  last  2  or  3  years,  you 
have  been  unable  to  give  a  lower  price  for  export  than  for  home  consumption? — A. 
Yes.  There  is  another  very  curious  thing  about  business,  and  it  is  human.  If  any 
of  you  gentlemen  are  in  business  I  think  you  will  recognize  it.  A  man  usually  gets 
a  better  price  for  what  he  sells  at  home  than  abroad.  Business  that  is  at  my  door 
I  think  belongs  to  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  get  a  foreign  market, 
because  by  that  very  process  I  reduce  my  cost  at  home.  By  a  foreign  market  I  mean 
a  market  outside  of  my  natural  territory.  I  would  say  the  Chicago  merchants  sold 
for  less  money  in  Omana  than  they  did'in  Peoria,  because  they  are  either  competing 
with  St.  Paul  on  one  side  or  St.  Louis  on  the  other,  and  I  would  say  that  they  sold 
for  less  money  in  Denver  than  in  Omaha,  and  for  even  less  in  San  Francisco  than  in 
Denver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  On  that  same  principle  the  great  combinations  will  sell 
cheaper  m  England  or  Germany  or  Russia  than  they  will  in  the  United  States? — A. 
I  think  we  all  would  do  that.  I  would  call  that  very  similar  to  exploiting  a  mine. 
Now,  the  imprudent  man  would  exhaust  his  ore  and  take  his  profit  and  close  up  the 
mine.  A  prudent  man  takes  a  certain  amount  of  his  profit  in  dead  work,  you  may 
call  it,  advancing  its  sureness  in  the  continuation  of  the  business.  To  get  business, 
for  example,  from  Portland,  the  method  may  be  adopted  of  sending  a  salesman  there 
ate  very  large  expense,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  in  prices  may  be  made  to 
dealers  there.  Whichever  way  is  adopted,  the  expense  comes  out  of  the  profits  in 
some  form  or  other.  Either  the  customer  receives  the  benefit,  or  it  is  given  to  the 
salesman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  no  danger  that  the  St.  Louis  man  or  the 
Omaha  man  may  make  an  invasion  into  that  territory  on  the  same  principle? — A. 
Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Then  it  equalizes  the  price? — A.  But  he  can  not  get  back  to  my  place;  he  can 
get  a  neutral  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  this  same  method  is  employed  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  enter  our  market? — A.  It  has  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  Why  not  now? — A.  They  can  not  do  it;  their  prices  are  too  high  to  permit  it. 

Q.  Too  high  on  account  of  what? — A.  They  can  not  produce  over  there  nearly  as 
cheaply  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  only  reason  for  their  not  coming  into  this  territory? — A. 
Yes. 

the  tariff  and  comparative  labor  costs. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  tariff? — A.  You  mean  in  reference  to  this  at  the 
present  time? 
Q.  Yes;  any  time.     When  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can  produce  (cheaper 
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than  they  can  ahroad  what  do  we  want  a  tariff  forf— A.  I  shouUt  say  that  when  the 
price  reaches  that  point  the  tariff  ceases  to  be  of  any  Kervice  to  us. 

Q.  This  very  statement  you  have  made  to  the  effect  that  American  goods  are  often 
sold  abroad  cheaper  than  thejr  are  sold  in  the  United  Staten  has  been  g:iven  as  an 
ailment  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  amiment  in 
faivor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff? — A.  Well,  if  I  were  a  nuinufacturer  I  should  say 
that  that  was  not  a  sufficient  argument;  but  as  a  taxpayer  I  should  say  that  it  was.' 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  then,  as  a  jobber  and  not  as  a  manufactured? — A.  Well,  a 
jobber  is  a  very  small  factor  in  the  whole  situation.  He  is  a  distributer,  and  a  man 
of  very  small  importance  in  the  fight.     He  is  a  very  necessary  man,  however. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  here  the  other  day  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  removal 
of  the  tariff.*  He  spoke  probably  as  a  manufacturer  then? — A.  As  I  read  it,  the  only 
thing  he  laid  stress  on  was  the  tin-plate  tariff. 

Q.  He  spoke  concerning  the  tanff  on  all  goods  where  labor  formed  a  laiige  pro- 
portion of  the  product;  on  steel  rails  and  billets  he  thought  possibly  there  was  not 
so  much  difference.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  subject? — A.  I  have  not 
considered  the  tariff,  because  it  has  not  seemed  a  necessary  matter  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  we  have  been  such  free  exporters.  W^e  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  setting  business,  and  we  have  done  business  in  Africa  in  competition  with  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jrnks.)  Have  you  been  getting  prices  as  high  as  you  are  getting  in 
the  United  States? — A.  Not  only  the  prices,  but  the  way  we  ^t  the  business  is  easy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Where  do  you  obtain  the  materials  used  in  your  busi- 
ness?— A.  Largely  in  the  Pittsbui^  district. 

Q.  You  buy  from  manufacturers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  middleman  between  the  producers  and  oonsumen^ — A.  We  are. 

Q.  If  you  can  take  goods  as  middlemen  and  make  a  profit,  certainly  the  manufac- 
turer selling  directly  to  the  foreign  market  can  sell  as  cheaply  as  you  can?— A.  Cer- 
tainly. Our  product  was  for  material  for  the  South  African  mines.  We  brought  it 
up  to  Chicago  and  converted  it  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  to  be  used — ^that  is,  in 
the  form  of  tanks — and  shipped  it  to  Africa. 

Q.  You  applied  an  extra  amount  of  labor  to  that  raw  material,  did  you  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  how  much  labor  was  thus  supplied,  and  how  much  addi- 
tional cost  was  given  to  the  product? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  will  give 
you  what  I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  at  in  another  way.  We  were  able  to  get  that 
business  in  Africa,  first,  because  the  price  of  raw  material  in  this  country  permitted 
us  to  do  so  in  competition  with  the  raw  material  in  England,  but  more  laigely  because 
the  methods  of  handling  material  in  American  shops  is  very  much  better  than  those 
in  English  shops.  They  are  under  the  control  of  labor  organizations  there.  That 
makes  American  competition  very  easy  on  engines,  machinery,  and  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Are  your  goo<ls  secured  in  any  way  by  patents? — A.  No. 

Q.  Haven't  you  labor  organizations  in  your  works? — A.  We  are  not  manufacturers. 
We  sublet  that  work. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  what  the  raw  material  costs  you  per  ton.  Can  you  state 
what  cost  is  added  by  reason  of  the  work  which  you  do  on  every  ton? — A.  You  know 
that  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  Of  course  if  plate  steel  wa.s  2  cents  a  (xmnd 
and  additional  lalx)r  was  a  cent  a  pound  there  would  be  50  per  cent,  and  if  plate  steel 
was  1  cent  a  pound  and  labor  1  cent,  there  would  be  100  per  cent. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  that  where  labor  was  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product,  the  necessity  for  tariff  protection  was  greater.  1  wanted  to  try  and 
draw  out,  if  I  could,  the  additional  labor  cost  that  was  added  by  reason  of  your  han- 
dling the  raw  material  which  you  re<'eived. — A.  Of  course  the  little  we  do  is  trifling 
as  to  the  great  general  proposition,  but  in  certain  forms  of  sheet  steel  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  I  will  say  that  the  price  to-day  is  lower  in  England  than  it  is  here. 
That  is,  where  there  is  a  sreat  deal  of  hand  lalior.  The  other  forms — that  is,  of  a  thick 
material — ^are  less  here,  oecause  that  work  is  done  here  with  little  labor.  You  start 
with  a  sheet  of  steel  like  this  [indicating]  and  pass  it  back  and  forth  through  the  rolls, 
gradually  bringing  it  down  as  thin  as  that  [mdicating] ;  when  it  gets  down  to  that 
thickness  they  can  beat  us  to-day  in  price,  beoiuse  there  is  a  great  deal  o!  common  and 
very  cheap  labor,  but  where  you  start  with  a  thick  piece  like  that  [indicating]  we  can 
beat  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  you  were  not  a  manufacturer? — A.  No;  we 
are  not. 

Q.  You  let  your  manufacturing? — A.  We  sublet  it;  yes. 

iSee  pp.  456,  46&-4G6,  516. 
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THB  UNITKD  BTATBB  fiTEBL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  You  buy  your  material  which  is  manufactured  from  the  concerns  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Ciorporation? — A.  We  do  now;  we  did  not  at  that  time.  1  do  not  know 
that  they  have  been  selling  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  yet. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  anv  of  the  concerns  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
nuuiufacture  alon^  this  line  of  your«?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  their  intention  to  do  that? — A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  on  that  subject,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  policy  I  should  think  it  would  be 
more  natural  for  them,  dealing  in  large  quantities  as  they  do,  to  deal  rather  in  ton- 
nage than  in  finished  products. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  their  intention  to  combine  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  all 
its  ramification^ — A.  I  can  not  imagine  any  such  intentions. 

FUNCTION   OF  THE   MIDDLEMAN    IN   THB   IRON    AND  HTEBL  TRADE. 

Q  I  was  wondering  whether  it  wao  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany to  eliminate  the  middlemen  of  your  character  and  thus,  as  they  sav,  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  removing  commissions  and  profits  between  tne  producer 
and  the  consumer. — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  one  of  those  thmgs  that 
keep  us  awake  at  night.  Except  during  the  experimental  stage,  I  feel  absolutely 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  establish  equilibrium  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer; otherwise  there  will  l^  chaos  in  the  business.  If  all  stocks  were  held  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  public  would  suffer  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  supplies  under 
stress  of  accident  or  unexpected  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  an  argument  for  the  continuation  of  the  middle- 
man or  the  distributer? — A.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  think  if  I  were  a  man- 
ufacturer I  would  view  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  always  be  a  necessity  for  middlemen  in  your  business? — 
A.  Our  business  has  been  a  growing  one,  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  a  concern  like  ours. 

Q.  When  these  great  combinations  claim  so  much  for  their  methods  of  direct  dis- 
tribution they  refer  simply  to  the  immediate  pnxiuct,  do  they  not?  Is  there  not  in 
the  iron  trade,  even  if  you  do  not  include  hardware,  a  large  nercentage  of  other 
products  which  are  not 'in  the  combination  at  all,  and  yet  whicn  really  require  the 
services  of  concerns  like  Ryerson  &  Co.  in  order  to  reach  the  consumer  in  the  most 
economical  way? — A.  A  merchant  comes  in  contact  with  the  consumer  in  the  infancy 
of  the  trade.  Our  concern,  for  example,  has  been  doing  business  in  Chicago  for 
nearly  60  years,  nourishing  the  trade  in  one  way  or  another  by  credit  or  price. 
There  will  doubtless  come  a  time,  however,  when  the  large  concerns  will  outgrow 
us.  They  have  all  grown  up  in  Chicago  since  our  house  was  founded.  When  Mr. 
Ryerson  began  business  in  Chicago  in  1842  there  was  not  even  a  railroad  there.  In 
our  business  the  merchant  serves  as  a  buffer  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer, supplies  the  unexpected  and  the  occasional  want;  he  is  the  banker;  he  per- 
mits the  manufacturer  to  operate  when  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  orders;  he  is  a 
r^^lar  depot  store  of  supply.  It  is  he  who  permita  the  consumer  to  have  his  wants 
supplied  regularly.  I  should  say  the  middleman  is  the  fly  wheel  of  business  if  he 
does  business  legitimately,  if  he  is  honest,  pays  cash,  and  pays  all  expenses  of 
distribution. 

THE  IRON   AND  eTTEBL  TRADE  DURING   RBCBNT   YEARS — MOVEMENT   OP   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  spoke  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  as  having  been 
abnormally  good  during  the  last  3  or  4  years.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  been 
unnatural,  or  that  it  has  been  unprecedentedly  good?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  an 
advance  in  prices  of  200  or  300  per  cent  gives  abnormal  prices. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  advance? — A.  You  recollect  the  dark  days  from 
1893  to  1895?    I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  these  things  now. 

Q.  Prices  were  quite  abnormally  low? — A.  Abnormally  low. 

Q.  Then  an  advance? — A.  People  do  not  buy  on  a  falling  market.  It  chills  pur- 
chases when  prices  get  down,  and  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  they  are 
going  lower  where  there  is  one  for  their  going  higher.  The  same  is  true  when  they 
get  to  the  top;  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  the  prices  are  going  just  a  little 
beyond.  Wnen  prices  were  low  you  could  get  satisfaction  easily;  people  seemed 
crazy  to  sell;  business  was  stimulated,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  shortage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  the  prices  go  down  from  50  to  75  \)er  cent  l:)elow  cost? 
You  have  said  that  they  have  gone  up  200  or  300  per  cent. — A.  I  said  in  1899  prices 
advanced  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  your  basis  of  comparison? — A.  We  started  at  the 
basin  of  (20  and  went  up  to  |4t5. 

Q.  The  $20  price  was  an  abnormally  low  price? — A.  Below  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  speak  of  an  abnormal  advance  over  an  abnormal 
reduction? — A.  When  I  say  it  was  oelow  cost,  I  mean  it  was  below  cost  by  a  very 
little  amount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Something?  above  cost  would  be  normal,  would  it  not?— 
A.  A  manufacturer  ou^ht  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  a  business. 

Q.  Then  a  jobber  must  make  something? — A.  Oh,  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  Jobbers  live  for  the  public  good,  I  suppose? — A.  No;  they  are  living  for  the 
jobl)ers*  good. 

Q.  Well,  to  be  candid  about  it,  a  manufacturer  must  have  a  little  profit  and  the 
jobber  must  have  a  little  profit? — A.  A  manufacturer  ought  to  have  a  laiige  profit  in 
this  age  w^ben  changes  in  the  methods  of  production  are  so  rapid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jekkh.  )  It  is  normal  for  the  manufacturers'  profit  to  be  lai^r  than 
the  others? — A.  Yes;  many  fold  larger. 

NEW    rSRK   FOR   IRON    AND  STEEL — THEIR   EFFECT   UPON    PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  there  been  any  new  uses  of  steel  and  iron  wiiich 
would  naturally  call  for  an  increased  tonnage  and  justify  by  that  demand  an 
increased  price? — A.  There  are  new  iises  coming  constantly  which  enlai^  the 
demand  and  cause  higher  prices  to  follow. 

Q.  One  or  two  of  the  laiyest  manufacturers  have  testifie<i  before  the  commission 
that  the  new  uses  of  steel  for  structural  purposes,  frames  for  buildings,  for  vessels, 
and  for  bridges  call  for  a  tonnage  greater  than  all  the  world  previously  used.  That 
being  the  case,  and  that  being  of  recent  occurrence,  would  not  this  extraordinary 
demand  justify  a  considerable  advance  in  price,  that  advance  being  perfectly  nor- 
mal?— A.  You  mean  an  advance  in  profit  or  an  advance  in  price? 

Q.  Price. — A.  1  should  say  the  advant*e  in  price  was  caused  by  the  many  new 
uses.  You  have  omitted  one  whi(;h  I  think  is  quite  as  important — that  is,  the  use  of 
steel  in  car  building.  I  know  in  our  [>articular  branch  of  business — that  is,  heavy 
plates — there  are  more  plates  used  in  building  cars  to-day  than  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  entire  pro(luction  of  steel  plates  of  10  years  ago. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  there  is  an  increasing  demaud  in 
the  market  for  any  commodity  there  is  usually  a  normal  advance  in  price? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  normal.  I  think  that  the  minute  that  any  of  us  anticipate  an  advance, 
all  of  us  rush  in  and  try  to  get  the  advam^e  before  the  other  fellow  does.  This  cre- 
ates an  abnormal  demand,  and  by  the  time  this  demand  reaches  the  manufacturer 
it  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  could  all  be  patient  we  could  all  get  our 
wants  supplie<l  without  any  great  advance  in  price.  None  of  us  are  patient  in  the 
conduct  of  our  busine^M.  'f  he  little  fellow  who  has  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, and  who  is  accustomed  to  buy  a  ton  of  iron,  notices  by  the  papers  that  the 
price  is  going  up,  and  he  thinks  he  will  buy  2  tons.  That  very  thing  extends  all 
along  the  line. 

Q.  You  are  si)eaking  of  a  characteristic  of  human  nature? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  That  is  one  phase  of  nature.  What  is  normal  is  natural.— A.  That  is  the  nor- 
mal (characteristic  of  us  all. 

Q.  Has  human  nature  got  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a 
demand  is  normal  or  not? — A.  You  can't  always  determine  whether  a  demand  is 
normal  or  not  by  a  measure  of  figures. 

Q.  Is  the  market  overstocked  at  the  present  time  with  iron  and  steel  goods? — A. 
I  should  say  there  is  a  shortage  rather  than  an  overstock  to-day. 

Q.  Are  prices  unduly  high  in  your  judgment? — A.  No;  nobody  could  criticise 
prices  to-day. 

Q.  Then  you  say  nothing  is  abnormal  in  the  present  condition  of  the  market? — A. 
I  would  say  there  is  a  very  much  larger  demand  from  the  consumer  than  we  have 
ever  known  before.  That  is  effected  by  the  demand  for  finished  materials,  farm 
machinery,  stoves,  and  all  sorts  of  household  utensils.  All  interests  of  that  kind 
are  busier  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Is  not  that  apt  to  be  the  case  when  general  prosperity  prevails? — A.  Coincident. 

Q.  And  the  reverse  when  hanl  times  are  here*? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  which  is  the  normal  condition?— A.  The  normal  condition  is  the 
fluctuating  condition,  I  suppose.  We  are  moving  up  or  down,  expanding  or  contract- 
ing all  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  forward  and  upwanl,  is  it  not? — ^A.  1  should  say 
the  tendency  is  to  a  lower  price  and  to  a  larger  production. 
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PORCBK   PREVBNTINO  THB  INTRODCCTION    OF   IMPROVED   MACHINERY. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  Wales  and  mentioned  that  owing  to  the 
smallnesR  of  the  profits  there  the  manufacturers  were  unable  to  introduce  improved 
machinery. — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heanl  that  the  firm  of  £.  Morewood  &  Co.  had  in  their  possession 
for  several  years  an  improved  machine  that  the  labor  unions  would  not  permit  them 
to  use? — A.  I  have  not.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

EFFECTH  OF  OVERCAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.^  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  capitalization 
of  these  lai^^er  combinations.  It  has  freouently  been  asserted  that  many  of  the 
laiiger  combinations,  not  merely  in  iron  ana  steel,  but  along  the  whole  line,  are  con- 
siderably overcapitalized,  and  many  people  think  that  is  an  injurious  condition.  1 
should  be  j?lad  if  you  would  express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject  of  over- 
capitalization, as  to  what  you  understand  by  it,  whether  you  think  it  is  injurious, 
etc. — A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  and  make  a  personal  application  in  my  business. 
If  we  capitalized  the  good  will  of  our  business,  it  would  be  a  burden  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend on  that,  and  I  presume  if  it  should  lie  in  our  power  to  pay  a  dividend  on  that 
we  would  tr)r  to  do  so,  but  it  would  require  the  employment  of  an  unusual  effort 
and  the  creation  of  profits  which  we  probably  would  find  difficult  to  maintain. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  tnen,  if  I  understand  the  application,  that  the  proper  basis  of  cap- 
italization would  be  tangible  assets? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  tangible  and  assured,  as 
distinct  from  prospective. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  further  opinion  that  capitalization  above  that  is  likely  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumed — A.  I  should  say  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  competition,  since  every  excessive  capitalization  would  assume  a  capitali- 
zation of  good  will  which  a  competing  concern  would  not  necessarily  have  to  ))e 
burdened  with. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  combinations  attempt  to  capitalize  good  will  to  any  great  extent, 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  probably  attempt  to  increase  or  pay  diviclendH 
through  prices  rather  higher  than  normal,  and  that  would  almost  inevitably  bring 
new  competitors  into  the  field.  Is  that  your  position? — A.  That  would  be  my  opinion 
and  my  deduction. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  THE  NATURAL  AND   BENEFICIAL    DEVELOPMENTS  OF  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  As  a  jobber  you  are  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country,  and  of  people  generally? — A.  We  don't  sell 
to  dealers;  our  business  is  laively  with  consumers. 

Q.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dealer,  do  you  look  with  anxietv  and  appre- 
hension upon  these  combinations  of  great  industries  called  trusts? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  re^rd  these  combinations  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  these  industrial  combinations  came  in  the 
natural  aevelopment  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  Don't  tliey  come  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  this  new  development  in  industry,  you  think,  would  come  whether  there 
was  any  tariff  in  this  country  or  not? — A.  It  would  come  anyhow.  It  is  the  process 
of  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses.  I  can  state  an  illustration  of  that. 
There  are  2  large  concerns  in  the  \Vest  making  an  article  that  goes  to  the  farmer;  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  article  is  in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  yet  if  those  2  con- 
cerns should  combine  and  by  so  doing  reduce  their  price  25  per  cent  (which  they 
could  easily  do  and  still  make  a  much  larger  profit  than  now,  by  reason  of  the  elim- 
ination of  some  of  the  distributers,  salesmen,  agents,  etc.),  there  would  be  a  clamor 
that  the  farmers  were  being  robbed. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  kind  of  an  industry  is  that? — A.  Agricultural 
machinery.  You  know  that  in  the  bicycle  business  they  used  to  spend  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  to  get  the  bicycles  into  our  hands. 

combinations  regulated  by  natural  laws — remedial  legislation. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  paper,  I  think,  that  legislation  for  the  control  of  these  com- 
binations would  be  useless  or  unnecessary.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  the  laws  of  trade 
are  not  subject  to  legislation? — A.  1  should  say  that  we  have  good  laws  on  the  statute 
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books  to-day,  bat  the  moet  relentlesB  and  untirinff  law  \a  the  law  of  sapply  and 
demand,  and  it  reaches  us  instantly  and  individually. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  management  of  the  entire  business  of  the  United 
States  correctives  enough  are  to  be  found  in  natural  laws  for  all  abuses,  without  requir- 
ing recoune  to  politicians  and  statutes? — A.  I  am  an  advocate  of  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  operating  under  our  laws  to-day. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  take  care  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  consumers?— A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylr.  )  Do  you  think  the  so-called  trusts  are  organized  in  restraint 
of  competition? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  my  answer  to  that  would  be  that  any  effort 
to  restrain  trade  would  be  reactive  against  the  concerns  attempting  it,  and  they,  and 
not  the  consunier,  would  suffer. 

Q.  So  the  matter  will  ultimately  correct  itself,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Of  course  in 
a  lai^  enterprise  the  result  is  slower  in  operation,  but  in  the  end  will  be  the  same. 
We  never  have  made  any  money  by  combmation  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  We 
have  always  suffered  by  it.  We  have  had  opportunities  personally  of  going  into  com- 
binations,  which  we  have  done  in  the  past,  but  not  in  recent  years,  beoiuse  it  does  not 
pay.  If  we  had  a  competitor  in  our  own  or  another  city  that  we  could  buy  out,  as 
we  did  once,  the  very  minute  we  bought  that  concern  out  we  reduced  our  price, 
simply  because  we  knew  that  our  trade  would  think  that  by  means  of  our  apparent 
monopoly  we  would  enjoy  for  a  short  time  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  I 
think  most  business  men  would  feel  the  same  responsibility  and  act  in  the  same  way 
at  once. 

DANGER  OP   LBQIHLATING    FOR  THB  CONTROL  OP   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark r.  )  Believing  these  combinations,  then,  to  be  natural  and  bene- 
ficial, you  see  no  reason  why  any  of  the  good  laws  existing  at  the  present  time  should 
be  changed  merely  to  get  hsek  at  these  combinations? — A.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  any  law  would  be  in  restraint  of  competition,  because  it  would  have 
to  affect  not  only  existing  interests,  but  other  interests  of  a  similar  nature  which  we 
must  look  forwfl^  to  as  being  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  human  rac«.  BusinesB 
has  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  greatest  jjossible  economy,  and  I  would  say 
that  legislation  would  be  in  the  direction  of  restraint  of  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  a  law  should  be  passed  which  would  injure  an  industry;  which  could 
stand  the  bad  effect  of  that  law  the  better,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or 
some  small  concern  that  was  competing  with  it? — A.  That  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  Whether  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  (>)rporation,  who  mi^ht 
be  widows  and  orphans,  could  stand  that  better  than  an  individual  owner  operating 
a  plant  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  in  the  long  run  the  individual  operator  w^ould 
succeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  widows  and  orphans  could  stand  the  stress  of  a  storm  or 
shipwreck  better  than  an  athlete? — A.  The  athlete  would  probably  be  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  while  the  widow  or  orphan  would  be  put  in  a  lifeboat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer  to  the  commission  on 
any  ground  that  you  have  not  covered? — A.  I  have  not. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  i7,  1901. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  WILLIS  L.  KIVO, 

l^ce-chairman  Jones  dc  Laughlin^  Limited, 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Willia 
L.  King  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  official  position.-^ A. 
Willis  L.  King;  vice-chairman  of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited;  Pitts- 
buiig.  Pa. 

BUSINESS   and  capitalization   OP  THE  JONES   A   LAUGHLIN  COMPANY. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Jones  &  Laughlin? — A.  The  manufacture  of  steel,  bar 

steel,  structural  steel,  cold-rolled  shafting  and  fittings,  spikes,  and  railroad  specialties. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  the  amount  of  your  business  is  per  annum? — ^A.  We 
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have  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  750,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  an<i  something  less  than 
that  of  finished  material— say  about  600,000  tons. 

Q.  About  what  would  that  represent  from  the  money  point  of  view?— A.  The  value 
of  the  output  would  depend  on  the  price.  During  the  last  year  I  would  say  it  would 
represent  about  $20,000,000. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  firm  been  in  existence? — A.  About  50  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  incorporated? — A.  We  operate  under  the  limited  partnership  law 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Under  this  limiteil  partnership  law  is  there  a  fixed  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company?— A.  $20,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  long  has  it  been  capitalized  at  that? — A.  I  think  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  it  wan  recapitalized. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  prior  to  that  time? — A.  The  original  capital  established 
some  20  years  ajjo  was  $5,000,000.  That  was  at  the  time  the  company  was  changed 
from  a  partnership  to  a  limited  partnership. 

SOURCE  OF  ORE  SL'PPLY — THE  TARIFF   ON   ORE   AND  SCRAP  STEEL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  do  you  get  the  ores  that  you  use  in  your  manufacture? — 
A.  From  the  Lake  Superior  district 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  mines  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  proportion  of  the  ore  product  of  that  region  you  your- 
selves control? — A.  We  use  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  per  year;  and  I  should  say  we  had  20  to  25  or  30  years'  supply,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  mine  more  than  you  need  for  your  own  use? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  supply  your  own  needs  entirely? — A.  We  shall  be  from  this 
time  on,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  until  recently. 

Q.  From  whom  have  you  heretofore  been  purchasing  the  ore  that  you  needed? — 
A.  In  tlie  general  market. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  recent  purchase  of  ore  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  imported  ores? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  ores  are  imported  to  any  considerable  extent? — A.  To 
some  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  seacoast,  where  the  freight 
is  not  a  factor. 

Q.  Where  do  the  imported  ores  come  from? — A.  Principally  from  Cuba;  some 
from  Spain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  ores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  luagment  does  that  affect  the  importation? — A.  I  think  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  anect  the  importation  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  scrap  steel  is  imported? — A.  Not  at  present,  I 
believe. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  scrap  st^el  on  its  importa- 
tion?— A.  Without  the  tariff  scrap  might  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  tne  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  but  I  believe  the  railroad  freight  to  our  section  would  prohibit 
it,  anyway. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  scrap  steel  that  you  use? — A.  As  a  nile  w^e  buy  it  in  the 
local  market  from  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments;  but  just  at  this  time 
we  supply  ourselves  with  all  the  scrap  steel  we  need. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  on  ores  and  scrap 
steel  the  iron  manufactories  on  the  seacoast  would  be  very  greatly  enlarged,  so  that 
those  manufactories  would  be  better  able  than  now  to  supply  the  western  coast  and  the 
South,  and  in  that  way  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  from  England  would  be  shut 
out.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  general  question? — A.  I  think  the  taking  off  of 
the  tariff  on  ore  would  not  have  much  effect  as  far  as  supplying  material  generally  to 
the  United  States. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  even  without  the  tariff  foreign  ore  would  be  substan- 
tially as  expensive  as  the  American  ore? — A.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  as  expensive 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  I  am  really  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  answering  that 
question,  because  I  do  not  recall  the  duty.     Can  you  tell  me? 

Q.  It  is  $4  a  ton  on  scrap  steel  and  $0.40  a  ton  on  ore. — A.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
The  tariff  on  ore  is  very  small  and  would  not  make  enough  difference  to  enable 
the  eastern  manufacturer  to  go  into  the  West. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  ore  would  be  likely  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  at  the  present  time  compare  with  that 
of  a  year  ago? — A.  The  price  tixed  this  year  on  standard  old  range  ores  (w^hich  are 
regarded  as  the  best  grade  of  ore  there)  is  $1 .25  a  ton  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
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Q.  Are  the  Lake  Superior  ores  controlled  PiiflSciently  by  any  one  or^franization  so  that 
this  organization  Hul)8tantially  fixe«  the  prit-e  for  the  country? — A.  Well,  the  on?an- 
ization  vou  refer  to  would  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  Tne  price  they  fix  would  Hubstantially  control  the  market,  you  think?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  implication  iH  that  this  $1.25  reduction  is  a  reduction  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Ck>rporation? — A.  That  is  the  way  it  is  regarded  by  iron  men  generally. 

ORE   MINES   AS   A    BASIS  OF  CAPITALIZATION  * — DrRATlON   OF  THE  ORE  SUPPLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  iloes  the  value  of  your  ore  in  the  mines 
bear  to  the  capitalization  of  your  company? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  value  of  the  ore  in  their  mines  was 
even  greater  than  the  capitalization  of  their  cc.inpany.'  I  want  to  know  how  you 
estimate  yours? — A.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  have  such  a  laiige  proportion  of  ore 
to  our  capital  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  would  not  hke  to  say  off- 
hand what  I  regard  as  the  proper  proportion,  because  I  want  to  answer  the  question 
intelligently. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  value  per  ton  you  put  on  your  unmined  ore? — A.  There  are 
so  many  contingencies  to  change  the  price  of  **^"  ore  that  it  is  hard  to  answer  that 
question.     I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  it  imciiigently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of  ore,  and  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  steel  products,  do  you  think  tnere  is  likely  to  be  an  increasing 
value  upon  the  ore?— A.  My  own  opinion  is  that  more  ore  will  be  found  as  it  is 
needed. 

Q.  In  that  vicinity? — A.  Perhaps  not  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  but  poseibly  in 
Canada  or  some  other  available  place.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  visible  supply 
of  ore  is  not  all  that  we  can  expect  in  the  future.  As  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas,  it  is 
generally  found  when  it  is  needed,  and  the  higher  priced  it  becomes,  the  greater 
effort  is  made  to  find  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  anticipate  the  discovery  of  more  ores;  I  infer,  then,  that 
you  think  that  one  should  not  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  ore  in  the  mine 
materially  alwve  its  present  selling  price? — A.  1  would  sav,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  become  cheaper  from  year  to  year? — 
A.  It  IS  apt,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  very  much  as  oil  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  your  know^ledge  and  practical  use  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  would  you  say  it  is  a  necessity  to  bring  in  foreign  ores  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  fluxing  and  manufacture,  or  have  we  in  this  country  sufficient  ores  of  different 
qualities  without  making  use  of  foreign  ores? — A.  We  have  sufficient  ores  here  in 
great  abundance. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  an  estimate,  geological  or  otherwise,  of  the  visible  supply 
of  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region? — A.  The  researches  of  the  individual  firms  up 
there,  I  understand,  have  demonstrated  that  up  to  this  time  the  geological  survey  is 
quite  accurate.  They  do  not  find  a  great  deal  of  ore  that  is  not  down  on  the  Govern- 
ment charts.  But  as  I  understand  it,  they  have  never  gone  below  what  is  known  as 
the  green  stone  in  the  ore  formation,  until  lately  some  ore  has  been  found  below 
that  stone;  so  there  is  possibly  a  chance  of  finding  ore  deeper  down  than  they 
have  anticipated. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  for  80  or  100  years  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  supply 
ore  for  the  steel  manufacture  of  this  country? — A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  they  made  any  discoveries  of  ore  of  a  good  quality  in 
Canada? — A.  To  some  limited  extent;  not  to  a  large  extent,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  may 
be  exhausted  in  80  or  100  years?— A.  I  would  not  like  to  put  that  limit  on  it  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  the  generally  accepted  view? — A.  I  think  it  is  rather  felt  that  the  ore 
will  be  found  when  needed. 

Q.  Of  course  the  ore  that  is  used  exhausts  the  quantity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  that  the  supply  can  he  relied  upon,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  does  not  the  value  of  the  ore  increase  as  the  supply  diminishes? — A. 
That  would  he  true  if  no  fresh  supply  was  found. 

Q.  Then  may  it  not  be  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  to  take  that  fact  into  consider- 
ation?— A.  I  think  it  would  to  a  fair  extent. 

Q.  Provided  it  was  not  carried  to  an  extreme? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  geological  estimates  were  made 
about  10  years  ago  covering  the  output  at  that  time;  and  since  then  might  not  the 
greater  demand  shorten  the  life  of  the  mines,  independent  of  new  discoveries? — A. 
Since  that  time  the  Messabi  district  has  been  discovered  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  ore  that  was  never  known  of  before  has  been  put  on  the  market. 


i  See  pp.  467.  464,  467,  472-473,  514-516.  «  See  p.  464. 
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SHIPMENT  OP  ORB — SUPPLY  OF  C»AL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  have  your  own  vessels  for  shipping  ore,  or  do  you  hire 
vessels  for  that  purpose? — A.  We  have  an  interest  in  a  few  vessels,  but  do  not  own 
them  entirely.    The^r  bring  only  a  limited  part  of  our  ore  down. 

Q.  How  do  you  ship  the  rest  down — under  long-time  contracts  with  single  firms, 
or  do  you  hire  ships  here  and  there? — A.  The  custom  has  been  in  the  past  to  make 
yearly  contracts  for  the  ore  season. 

Q-  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these  contracts  with  some  of  the  com- 
peting iron  companies  that  own  their  own  fleets,  or  with  outside  vessel  owners? — 
A.  (generally  with  outside  vessel  owners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  there  many  of  these  independent  owners  sim-e  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  Yes;  there  is  still  consid- 
erable vessel  tonnage  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  Where  do  you  ^et  your  supply  of  coal? — A.  We  get  it  up  the 
Monongahela  River,  about  the  same  distance  as  the  Connellsvllle  field  is  from  Pitts- 
burg. The  place  which  is  the  source  of  supply  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Connells- 
ville  r^on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  the  same  quality  of  coal  as  the  Connellsville? — A.  Well, 
it  is  coal  which  is  abundantly  suited  for  our  purposes,  although  it  is  not  regarded  as 
being  strictly  Connellsville  coal. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  have  your  own  coal  mines  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  supply  as  regards  your  future  needs? — A.  We 
certainly  have  36  or  40  years*  supply. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  substantially  as  well  equipped  with  regard  to  coal  as  in  the 
matter  of  ore? — A.  Yes. 

THE  C0UB8E  OF  PRICES  OF  OTBEL — KANUFACTURBBS'  AORBEMENT8  UPON  PRICES. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  what  has  been  the  course  of  prices  of  your  product  for  some 
5  or  6  years  past? — A.  The  price  generally  has  been  extremely  low  auring  that  time, 
and  in  many  years  has  been  auite  unprontable.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1899 
occurred  one  of  the  so-callea  booms,  following  the  long  period  of  depression  and 
depreciation  of  stocks,  and  then  the  demand  sprang  up  suddenly  and  we  had  quite 
an  advance  in  price.  During  1899  prices  for  bar  steel  went  up  to  2i  cents  a  pound. 
As  an  inevitable  result  when  the  reaction  came  about  a  year  ago  thev  went  about 
as  far  the  other  way.  They  went  down  to  below  1  cent  a  pound.  So  that  the  prices 
have  been  anything  but  uniform;  and,  really,  under  the  best  conditions  it  would 
require  an  average  of  8  or  10  years  to  bring  the  manufacturer's  profit  to  a  point  where 
he  could  live. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  depression  before  1899  prices  were  so  low  that  you  con- 
sidered the  Dusiness  scarcely  profitable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  prices  stand  now  as  compared  with  1897  or  1898? — A.  Prices  are  prob- 
ably $5  or  $6  a  ton  higher  now  than  then. 

Q.  During  a  considerable  part  of  this  period,  and  particularly  in  1896,  and  also  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  statements  have  been  frequently  made  in  technical  papers  with 
regard  to  so-called  pools  among  iron  manufacturers  with  regard  to  maintaining 
agreements  upon  prices  and  output.  Have  you  been  associated  with  some  of  these 
pools? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  calling  them  pools.  As  far  back  as  my  recollection 
goes  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  consultation  at  different  times  between  man- 
ufacturers regarding  prices,  but  the  market  generally  regulates  that.  Such  under- 
standings do  not  last  if  the  market  is  not  back  of  them. 

Q.  You  BSL}r  these  understandings  ought  not  to  be  termed  pools,  yet  that  is  the 
name  often  given  to  them  by  the  technical  papers. — A.  I  would  give  them  another 
name  that  the  papers  also  give  them,  which  is  hiore  nearly  correct,  and  that  is  *' gen- 
tlemen *s  agreements. ' ' 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  nature  of  such  agreements? — A.  Generally  to  main- 
tain certain  prices  that  would  allow  the  manufacturer  a  profit. 

Q.  Have  tnere  been  also  at  times  agreements  upon  a  division  of  territory? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  a  limitation  of  the  output? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  division  of  the  output  in  the  form  of  restricting  different  man- 
ufacturers to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  entire  output? — A.  That,  I  think,  may  have 
been  true  in  rails,  but  not  in  our  business.     We  are  not  in  rails,  you  understand. 

Q.  It  has  never  existed  outside  of  rails,  in  your  judgment? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  what  you  call  gentlemen's  agreements  very  often 
broken  by  some  of  the  parties  cutting  prices? — A.  Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  they  are  entirely 
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subject  to  market  conditions.  They  do  not  last  unless  the  market  conditions  are  in 
their  favor.  If  prices  are  advancing,  they  stand,  but  if  prices  go  the  other  way  they 
do  not  last. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  making  these  agreements,  has  it  l)een  customary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  forfeit  from  one  who  breaks  the  agreement? — A.  No;  not  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Q.  Thev  are  simply  gentlemen's  agreement^^ — a  matter  of  word  onlv,  with  no  for- 
feit?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farqi'har.  )  Where  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  structural 
Hte(»l?  -  -A.  There  are  6.  These  are  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  A.  &  P.  Roberts 
( 'ompany,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Cambria  Steel  (^ompany,  the  Phcenix  Iron  Company, 
the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  others,  who 
make  some  sizes  but  do  not  make  a  full  line  of  structural  steel. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  scannty  in  the  supply  of  stnictural  steel  a  year  or 
two  ago? — A.  The  consumption  or  the  great  demand  v^'as  the  only  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Did  that  scarcity  create  any  extra  price  for  structural  steel? — A.  As  I  say, 
structural  steel  did  not  reach  as  high  a  point  as  the  competitive  material. 

Q.  So  that  even  during  the  scarcity  you  were  selling  at  almost  the  same  rates  as 
preWously?  —  A.  That  is  true,  except  that  some  manufacturers  did  ask  a  higher  price 
for  very  prompt  shipments. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  "boom"  in  1899  was  the  price  of  structural  steel  higher  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  than  it  had  been  a  year  or  so  previously? — 
A.  Yes;  and  on  account  of  the  demand. 

Q.  Previous  U)  that  were  your  prices  for  structural  steel  verv  close  to  the  price  of 
steel  in  competition? — A.  (ioing  back  a  great  many  years,  I  do  not  think  they 
were.  I  think  they  were  considerably  higher  than  the  competitive  material;  that  is, 
material  that  everyone  makes,  like  bars.  If  you  go  back  12  or  15  years,  the  price  was 
considerably  higher  than  for  ordinary  competitive  material,  but  the  cost  is  greater. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  of  your  building  structural  steel  and  your 
bridge  structural  steel? — A.  No. 

EXPORTATION   OP   PRODIXTS — FOREIGN   AND    DOMESTIC   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.  )  Do  you  export  any  of  your  products?— A.  Not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  product  that  you  have  exported? — A.  Gener- 
ally some  of  our  specialties  in  the  more  highly  finished  state,  like  cold-rolled  shafting. 

Q.  How  do  your  export  prices  compare  with  home  prices? — A.  I  think  they  are 
somewhat  lower,  perhaps;  but  this  you  will  understand  is  not  done  from  choice,  but 
for  the  re&'ton  that  a  manufacturer  can  not  run  his  mill  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
he  runs  full,  and  it  is  better  that  this  surplus  that  can  not  be  sold  in  this  country 
should  l)e  sold  a  little  cheaper,  if  necessary,  to  save  the  loss  from  limiting  the  output. 
But,  as  I  say,  we  export  so  little  that  it  does  not  cut  any  figure. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  you  do  not  have  any  regular  export  business,  but  export 
only  in  times  when  you  happen  to  have  a  little  surplus  beyond  the  demand  here? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  When  you  have  exported  in  the  last  year  or  two,  about  what  has  been  the 
difference  between  your  foreign  and  domestic  price? — A.  I  would  say  a  dollar  or  two 
on  the  ton,  and  most  of  that  is  made  up,  I  think,  by  the  great  cost  of  delivery  to  the 
foreign  market,  by  ocean  freights.  In  other  words,  if  we  sell  abroad  we  have  to 
meet  the  foreign  price  or  we  can  not  sell. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  your  product  delivered  free  in  London? — A.  We  generally  sell 
delivered  at  the  foreign  port. 

Q.  How  does  the  ocean  freight  compare  with  the  freight  from  Pittsbui^  to  the 
seaport? — A.  Generally  speaking,  the  ocean  freights  to  ports  in  England  is  H  to  2 
times  the  railroad  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard. 

SHIPMENT  OF   PRODUCTS — FREIGHT   RATES   AS   A   FACTOR   IN   COMPETITION. 

Q.  In  shipping  to  your  customers  in  the  United  States  do  you  have  printed  and 
sent  to  them  a  regular  schedule  of  freight  rates  to  all  the  different  shipping  ports  in 
the  United  States? — A.  No;  we  depend  on  the  railroad  tariffs  for  ours,  although  I 
believe  some  of  the  recent  combinations  have  for  convenience  gotten  up  a  book, 
which,  however,  is  only  made  up  of  the  railroad  tariffs. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  on  the  part  of  the  different  iron  combinations  that  have  mills 
in  different  localities  to  base  all  shipments  on  a  single  rate,  as,  perhaps,  the  Pittsburg 
rate? — A.  When  agreements  are  made,  shipments  must  necessarily  be  delivered  to 
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everybody  on  the  same  baais.     Therefore  some  central  jHiint  must  be  taken  an  a  basiH. 

Q.  Do  you  have  nu>re  than  a  single  eptabliphnient?  I)o  you  ship,  for  example, 
from  different  places  or  different  establishment^ — ^A.  Only  from  one  place.  We 
have  a  single  plant,  located  at  Pittsburg. 

Q.  From  the  fact  that  you  are  shipping  from  one  central  point,  do  the  freight 
charges  limit  your  own  market  to  a  considerable  extent? — A.  That  has  not  proven 
the  case  as  vet.  This  last  combination  is  of  only  recent  date,  and  I  would  not  (»re 
to  say  whether  it  would  be  a  handicap  in  the  future  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  practically  throughout  the  entire  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  heretofore  found  it  difficult  to  compete,  for  example,  in  the  central 
West,  with  the  Chicago  establishments,  which  are  nearer  the  market? — A.  We  have 
at  times  found  it  difficult  to  comj^te  with  them  on  account  of  our  distance  from  the 
market  and  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  hnd  an  ample  market  for  your  entire  output  east  of 
Chicago? — ^A.  No;  we  could  not  sell  our  entire  output  east  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  alx)ut  what  percentage  of  your  output  ordinarily  goes  beyond 
Chicago? — A.  I  would  sav  about  one-thii3. 

Q.  Where  are  your  chiei  competitors  for  that  western  market  located? — A.  In 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Taking  Pittsburg  as  the  basic  line,  how  are  the  ship- 
ments of  your  product  divided? — A.  We  ship  three-fourths  west  of  Pittsbui^g  and 
one-fourth  east. 

BKLATIONS  WITH    EMPLOYEES — WAGES   AND   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  you  employ  union  or  non-union  labor  in  your  plant? — A.  I 
presume  our  mill  is  what  might  he  called  a  non-union  mill,  altliou^h  we  have  no 
Quarrel  wnth  the  theory  of  trade  unionism;  but  we  find  it  more  desirable  to  treat 
directly  with  our  own  men. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  do  you  have  men  in  your  employ  that  belong  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  We 
do  not  ask  them  whether  they  are  union  men  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  through  union  officers  at  all? — 
A.  Not  for  some  years;  we  did  earlier. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  stop  that  policy? — A.  Probably  3  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  been  tfie  general  courpe  of  wages  in  your  establishment  for  the  last  5 
or  6  years? — A.  The  average  of  wages  has  been  increasing. 

Q.  Was  there  a  decrease  in  the  wages  in  vour  mill  during  the  hard  times  of 
1893-1895?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  have  been  increasing  since? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  conijxare  now  with  wages  in  1891  and  1892? — 
A.  They  are  (considerably  higher,  but  I  could  not  give  you  detailed  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association? — A.  I  am  not. 

<i.  Do  you  know  from  general  information  how  your  wages  compare  wuth  the 
waffes  of  that  scale? — A.  Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  they  were  as  high  or 
higher;  but  you  must  understand  that  every  mill  has  a  special  class  of  machinery, 
more  or  less  modem,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  one  mill  with  another  unless  they 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  to  tonnage  and  machinery. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  average  wages  being  higher,  you  rather  emphasized  the 
word  average.  Is  that  because  of  the  difference  in  estimating  wages  of  the  individ- 
ual workingman  in  your  mill  as  compared  with  those  of  other  plants? — A.  No.  In 
old  times,  a  comparatively  few  skill^  men  in  the  mill  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  men  got  comparatively  small  wages.  Now,  by  the 
introduction  of  lalK)r-8aving  machinery  of  various  kinds,  the  wages  are  more  gen- 
erally distributed  among  all  the  men  in  the  mill  than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  At  the  time  of  this  inequality  in  wages,  when  comparatively 
few  men  were  getting  high  wages,  were  vour  men  then  w^orking  under  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  information  as  to  the  amount  actually  earned  by  the  few 
who  earned  the  highest  wages  in  those  days? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  detailed 
information  about  that,  but  in  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  some  few  men  in  the 
old  days  made  as  high  as  $30  and  $40  i>er  day. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  customarv  for  these  men  who  made  as  high  wages  as  that 
to  hire  other  men  to  do  their  work  in  part — to  hire  them  at  lower  rates? — A.  As  a 
rule,  a  roller  hired  his  crew  and  paid  them  out  of  his  wages;  but  he  still  had  a  hand- 
some residue  left  for  himself. 
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tijf  I  j*rr:-al  :■  '^tr  ••:  ir«-  «ii2rfvCit  cL^     A  £n«i  T:.>r.y  r.^-j<v>c*i  ^•^lersand  sap^^ 

^i-  Y^iG  wr.-iid  «v.i^.3ier  xb-^se  iJj^  tw..  chief  sk-^mes:  .-<  ABrinff* — A.  Yes. 

Kl,  Y«<2  bavt-  «p«*kcv  *4  th^  savir^  :r.ai  a  i-^.-:  :»::^t;  «  v«c  .i:ftf«it  esCabtishmentM 
can  Djake  ir.  tlir  scf^-nni^^iiijjr  arji  ii;  :Lf  lit-n.al  :V»t\"^-  Ik*  too  think  that  yea 
V'^iTHe^Tta^  have  aziv  »ivai.'.ji£e.  ir<u  y  <ir  o  >rK'r£it?a:c>l  ii>iivxiual  minBgrnifnt. 
frill  beinc  im«it-r  tbe  o>ntT\4  r4.  ii.t-c  thai  own  y  <ir  r>.J>x:i  iarg^?ly  and  who  in  coo- 
w^^Ofn^-e  r^v»-  a  nj<>rp  oiivrt  i^rr^^-cai  :cT*-!V5t  in  ::  iLan  any  s&larkd  officer  of  a 
^Ptat  o  »rf^^Tat:-r.  o<il'l  Lav^"* — A.  1  w.dji  say  Thai  we  have  j*>roe  ftilTantace  in 
i}*at  rvs^jmit.  Tt»ert  are  a/»ay>  s«<ijr  o-c-j^-asfttirur  t'^oi:Uv4i^  in  this  woiid,  I  am 
^_«i  i'»  say. 

i*i-<-:FiL:ri    'ir  «*»MPEnN«'   a«*a:x«t  a  «'.re_\t  o»>ib;xatios  ns  the  ik»s   axi>  tTSBL 

Q.  By  >Ir.  Kevxept.  iw^es?  a  ereat  n-imMnati^n  in  the  iron  and  steel  indoetiy, 
like  the  I'liit*;*!  Siate;*  St*-**!  i"*>r:»'ra::.:«ii.  wt^ken  or  stresirshen  the  poatioaof  a 
miailer  ai:d  independent  manuia^turlru?  e!»aaM;shui«*nt  like  >«Hirs? — A-  Any  conoem 
to  i.-*»inyeikr  with  iht:  Uritt^l  Stait^  Stt^i  Corix»nii;  »n  n^u^t  1^  omrsip  own  its  law 
Diateri^  an^i  have  a  mi'A  well  o^»n.<t:rate»i  and  t>]ui;.|^i  w::h  m-"idtTn  machinenr.  I 
wrmid  Bay  that  the  lanfe  «v»ii-l»:na:i'.'n  w.io!.!  haw  a  rather  l«d  effect  on  the  sniill 
manciac'tiiivr  who  d^ee  n-.t  ^mn  Lis  raw  n-atehal.  But  I  pr¥s«ame  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent now  frc^m  what  it  hat  almays;  l««rn  in  the  f^ast.  It  wili  Ite  the  siirvival  of  the 
nn€*<. 

i^.  By  Mr.  Jexes.  •  Will  there  perhaps  be  an  atlvantase  to  the  small  mannfpA- 
turf-r  who  dc**  own  hi«  raw  iiiaterial  in  that  the  tx>in'»:Tiati«>n  can  set  high  prices 
wh;<-b  he  can  fc'Uow? — A.  The  fujint  I  «ant  to  make  is  that  y<.*u  most  make  a  certain 
toniiaife  in  onier  to  eet  it  oat  at  the  miniuiiuu  price.  In  other  words,  a  mill  making 
a  few  hundred  ton*  a  'iay  cr»i:id  n«»t  complete  with  a  mill  making  as  many  thousand 
Xofif^,  lje«aa«ie  the  general  average  of  supierintendence  an«l  everything  else  would  be 
stiB^u^  the  snail  mill. 

Q.  By  3It.  A-  L.  Hakbi?l  ■  If  the  comhinine  mills  are  scattered  over  different  see- 
tlona  of  the  country  i«  there  any  economic  aiivantaee  except  what  yon  have  spcAen 
of  in  refzard  Ui  freight? — A.  I  think  not. 

•  Tt.*:  hixi^tf^  raur  paid  v*.«  <«ated  later  10  br  S^O.'^O  per  day:  tbe  lowvst.  tl  J6  per  daj. 
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Q.  If  a  mill  iH  e'^uippcni  with  sufficient  ore  and  other  facilities  for  making  the  fin- 
ished product,  what  atlvantajjes  are  there  in  increasing  the  capital  l)eyond  what 
would  l)e  needed  for  a  maxinmm  efficiency  in  production? — A.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  in  increasing  the  (tanital  l)eyond  enough  to  make  iK)88ible  a  maximum 
production  to  get  the  best  results.  In  other  worcfe,  as  I  underHtand  your  question, 
a  mill  making  2,000  or  2,<500  tons  a  day  could  manuifacture  as  cheaply 'as  a  mill  mak- 
ing 5,000  tons  per  day.  Two  thousand  or  2,500  tons  a  day  would  be  about  the  point 
where  the  minimum  cost  in  manufacturing  could  be  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  say  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  5,000- 
ton  mill? — A.  That  is  mv  opinion. 

Q.  Or  in  one  that  wouli  pro<luce  10,000  or  100,000  tons  per  day?— A.  No;  I  think  not 

Q.  So  a  somewhat  limited  amount  of  capital  could  go  int-o  the  iron  business  and 
reach  proper  results  in  the  manufacture? — A.  If  the  raw  material  could  be  secured. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  ironworks  of  the  best  construction  and 
capable  of  producing,  say,  2,500  tons  per  day?— A.  I  would  say  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  combinations  upon 
the  independent  operators? — A.  Well,  I  would  sav  that  independent  or  other  opera- 
tors can  not  exp€»ct  to  live,  as  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  if  they  are 
not  fortified  by  abundant  capital,  do  not  own  their  raw  material,  and  have  mills  and 
furnaces  of  the  most  modern  description.  There  are  quite  a  respectable  nmnber  of 
such  people  in  existence  to-day,  ana  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  these  conditions  a  man  with  limited  capital  starting 
in  a  business,  in  the  iron  industry,  for  example,  has  the  same  opportunity  he  had 
some  years  ago?  Does  not  the  combination  bar  a  very  large  per  cent  of  persons  from 
entering  upon  this  industry? — A.  Yes;  persons  with  Iimit^  capital  would  be  barred, 
I  think. 

Q.  There  is  not  the  same  opportunity  to  get  on  in  the  world  as  before,  you  think? — 
A.  Well  perhaps  not  in  some  lines,  but  I  believe  there  may  be  more  and  better 
farmers  after  a  while. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  do  not  think  that  compjetition  hah  been  materially 
interfered  with  in  your  industry  by  combinations  of  capital? — A.  No.  I  think  there 
is  a  minority  outside  that  would  prevent  any  unusual  or  extraordinary  adherence  to 
high  prices. 

Q.  Even  though  people  of  small  capital  are  barred  from  entering  these  enterprises, 
may  not  new  oi^nizations  be  formed? — A.  I  think  so.  People  will  put  capital  in 
other  organizations  instead  of  operating  individually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  After  the  combinations  m  iron  and  steel  were  made  a  few 
years  ago,  for  instance,  the  Federal  and  Republic,  etc.,  did  you  find  any  difference 
at  all  in  the  conditions  of  competition? — A.  We  steadily  progresses!  in  the  matter  of 
output  and  capital,  notwithstanding  severe  competition  at  tim€«.  I  l)elieve  the  pres- 
ent conditions  resulting  from  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
will  have  a  steadying  effect  on  prices  in  the  place  of  these  extraordinary  an<i  narmful 
rises  and  falls  in  the  market.  I  would  almost  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  average 
of  prices  of  iron  in  the  next  10  years  would  not  be  much  different  from  the  average 
of  the  last  10  years,  but  there  will  not  be  as  many  fluctuations. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  combinations  made  in  iron  and  steel  a  few  years  ago 
were  dangerous  to  all  the  smaller  manufacturers.  Now  we  have  a  combination 
including  over  a  billion  dollars  of  capitalization.  As  a  business  proposition  does  it 
matter  to  you  whether  that  capital  is  1  billion  or  5  billions? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  an  independent  oi>erator  you  feel  perfectly  sure  that  you  can  compete  at  the 
market  rate,  whatever  it  may  be? — A.  We  feel  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  But  that  is  only  the  case  by  reason  of  your  having  your 
raw  material? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  prices  were  cut  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration]! would  their  losses  be  as  great  proportionately  to  their  capital  as  yours? — 
A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  do  you  consider  a  necessary  amount  of  capital  to 
enable  a  person  to  go  into  the  iron  business  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  have  already 
said  20  to  30  millions  would  l)e  required. 

Q.  If  that  amount  of  capital  was  available,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  trouble 
about  such  a  plant  being  able  to  do  business? — A.  Necessarily  they  would  have  to 
secure  a  supply  of  ore  first.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  secure  that  immediately, 
but  I  believe  ft  could  be  secured. 

Q.  Then  if  the  ore  and  the  amount  of  capital  you  suggest  could  be  obtained,  busi- 
ness could  be  done? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  that  in  Hpite  of  the  formation  of  the  billion-dollar  trust? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Then  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  combination  prevents  people  from 
doin^  businetjs  if  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  i:an  be  obtained? — A.  No. 

ADVANTAOBS  POSSB88EI)  BY  UNITED  OTATKH  HTBBL  OOHPORATION  IN  OWNERSHIP  OF  CERTAIN 
COAL   FIELDS   AND  RAILROADS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration practically  controls  the  whole  Connellsville  coal  field.  Would  they  not  have 
an  advanta(2:e  there  to  some  extent? — A.  They  would  perhaps  have  an  advantage  in 
the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  field,  but  there  are  other  fields  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  and 
other  places  that  are  equal Iv  as  good  as  Connellsville.  Pocahontas  coal  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  coals  in  tne  world. 

Q.  For  coking  purposes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  cut  in  price  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  you  would  have  to  follow,  their  losses  proportionate 
to  their  capital  would  be  as  great  as  yours.  In  view  of  the  very  laiVB  amount  of 
water  in  their  stock,  would  not  their  loHses  be  greater  than  yours? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  open  to  debate.  I  do  not  like  to  state  that  as  a  hard  and  fast  proposition, 
because,  of  course,  they  have  a  great  many  advantages  that  the  ordinary  maker  does 
not  have,  as  in  the  way  of  railroads;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  state- 
ment of  yours  is  right 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  advantage  do  they  have  in  the  way  of  railroads? — 
A.  They  own  their  roaas  in  the  ore  country;  up  m  the  Lake  Superior  district  they 
own  them  absolutely.  Then  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  owns  a  road  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Pittsburg,  about  140  miles  long,  over  which  they  bring  their  ore  from  the 
lower  lake  ports  to  their  furnaces. 

Q.  How  does  this  ownership  assist  them? — ^A.  It  assists  them  in  making  the  profit 
on  carrying  the  ore,  which  all  the  railroads  make.  They  have  that  much  advantage 
over  the  manufacturer  that  does  not  own  his  railroad. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  sending  of  freight  over  the  roads  that  the^ 
do  not  own  themselves? — A.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  Their  ptarticular  advantage  fs 
in  the  profit  they  make  out  of  their  own  road,  and  of  course  it  is  immaterial  whether 
you  count  that  profit  as  a  railroad  profit  or  as  profit  on  a  ton  of  steel. 

question  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  manufacturing  steel  in  new 

ENGLAND. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  steel  in  New  England. — A.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  past. 

Q.  If  the  duties  were  repealed  on  iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  bituminous 
coal,  could  not  the  owners  of  those  raw  materials  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Swtia  set  up 
works  like  yours  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  successfully  compete  with  you?— A. 
They  could  if  our  Government  were  to  give  a  bounty  of  $2  a  ton,  as  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment does;  but  not  otherw^ise. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  raw  material  in  their  own  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  have  easy,  atnple,  and  cheap  transportation? — A.  Much  would 
depend  on  that. 

Q.  Why,  then,  could  they  not  produce  as  cheaply  in  New  England  as  at  Pitts- 
burg?— A.  In  the  first  place  they  have  no  Bessemer  ores  there,  and  so  they  could  not 
make  Bessemer  steel;  they  might  make  oj^en  hearth  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  they  not  use  Cuban  ores  there  if  the  duties  were  repealed,  and  those 
would  take  the  place  of  such  ores  as  vou  now  use? — A.  I  think  the  next  trouble 
would  be  in  the  coke.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coke  or  any  foreign  coke 
would  make  the  metal.     It  is  too  high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Q.  If  the  duties  on  iron  ore  amount  to  practically  nothing,  so  far  as  interfering 
with  its  use  by  our  manufacturers  is  concerned,  why  could  not  those  duties  be  safely 
repealed  so  that  ore  could  be  gathered  from  any  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  might 
be  found  and  cheaply  transported  to  any  part  of  our  coast? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  import  duty  should  be  repealed  or  even  reduced,  because  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  manv  cases  it  would  seem  to  me  a  dead  letter,  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  just  as  neces.sary  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  worker. 

Q.  What  reason  is  there  for  anticipating  the  coming  of  any  such  event? — A. 
Because  it  has  always  been  my  experience  that  the  only  way  to  judge  the  future  is 
by  the  past. 
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Q.  You  ship  only  about  a  quarter  of  your  pro<iurtfl  east  of  Pittsburjf.  It  would  not 
Ik*  a  very  nerious  interferenw  with  your  busincw,  then,  if  stmiewhat  tonuidable  com- 
petition in  that  limited  field  should  arine  on  the  Atlantic  coa^t? — A.  If  we  were  a 
quarter  short  of  our  product  we  would  feel  that  we  were  in  very  bad  shape,  be<!au8e 
we  must  run  full  if  we  are  to  run  economically. 

Q.  There  are  many  lai>^  establishments  in  New  England  that  manufacture 
machinery,  which  employ  va^^t  quantities  of  iron  and  steel.  Would  it  not  be  to 
their  advantage  to  have  works  nearer  to  them  than  yours  supplj'  their  material? — A. 
They  have  thriven  abundantly  in  the  past,  and  I  thmk  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  among  nome  people  that  proximity  to  the  <K;ean  is  a  natural 
advantage,  and  that  people  in  such  a  section  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  be 
exceptea  from  the  general  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  a  tariff,  if  it  would  be 
to  their  local  advantage  to  draw  supplies  from  foreign  countries. — A.  I  think  the 
prosperitv  of  the  whole  people  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  other 
words — the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  economic  policy  of  the  countrv  does  not  oper- 
ate to  give  special  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  localities,  but  diffuses  itself,  like 
tlie  atmosphere,  upon  all,  so  that  in  one  way  and  another  conditions  are  practically 
egualissed?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  compensation  that  does  practically  even  things  up. 
If  a  manufacturer  in  New  England  pays  freight  on  his  finished  bar  steel  with  which 
to  make  a  machine,  he  usually  sells  his  manufactured  product  right  at  home,  where 
he  is  not  at  any  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  freight. 

Q.  Home  of  our  cotton  machinery  manufacturers  are  selling  a  large  part  of  their 
product  in  the  southern  states  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Freight  is  a  considerable  item  on  that,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  they  manage  to  sell 
them,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  As  a  general  proposition,  your  idea  is  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  tariff  alone? — A.  I  think,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  had  better  be  left 
alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  industries  in  this  country  would  be  benefited  at  this  time 
by  a  tariff  agitation? — A.  I  think  not;  I  think  they  would  be  injured. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  E.  0.  HOPKIHS, 

President  SlossSfieffield  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  £.  O.  Hopkins  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
at  12.08  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PEKSONAL   STATEMENT  OF   WrTNESS, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  atldress,  and  oflScial  posi- 
tion?— A.  E.  O.  Hopkins;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel 
and  Iron  Company. 

il.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  I  understand  you  have  prepared  a  brief  statement.  Will 
you  present  that  first? — A.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  to  read,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  because  I  have  very  recently  gone  into  the  iron  business.  I  was  a  rail- 
road man  until  I  moved  to  Birmingham  last  November.  I  had  been  receiver  of  the 
Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad,  and  advisorv  receiver  of  the  Louisville, 
Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  I  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness, but  I  have  men  working  for  me  that  do  have,  and  I  am  in  daily  consultation 
with  them.  I  am  simply  the  executive  head  of  the  company,  and  am  learning  the 
business  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  trying,  if  possible,  to  improve  it.  I  noticed  the  course 
of  your  examination  and  the  points  you  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  I  thought  by  pre- 
sentinga  short  report  that  it  might  be  better  than  answeringthe  questions.     (Reading. ) 
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l'Rt)I>rCTION    OF  COAL   AND    IRON    DURTNO    RBTRNT    VEAR8   IN    ALABAMA. 

The  present  condition  and  development  of  both  coal  and  iron  can  best  be  shown 
by  comparison  of  output  in  the  state  for  the  past  5  years.  Development  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  rapid,  as  shown  below*: 


OutpiU,  by  years. 

--     — 

Coal. 

5.747.698 
5,893.771 
6,41(->,741 
7,4W.77:} 
8,504,327 

Coke. 

PiRiron. 

1896 

1.689,807 
1.395,352 
1,609,839 
1,798,612 
1.992,561 

922,170 

923,895 

1,026,569 

1,083,905 

1.156,583 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 --   

The  above  shows  a  f^radual  and  healthy  increase,  more  marked  in  coal  than  in 
coke  and  pig  iron.  The  coal,  as  you  know,  is  being  used  in  those  industries  of  the 
South  which  are  now  organizing — (X)tton  mills,  foundries,  and  the  other  industries, 
which  are  to-day  making  Birmingham  a  great  industrial  center  without  regard  to  its 
iron  industry.  The  presence  of  tnese  other  industries  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
citv,  because  when  the  iron  industry  is  dull  the  town  will  not  go  to  pieces.  I 
believe  now  that  the  country  is  in  such  shape  that  even  if  there  should  be  a  dull 
time  in  the  iron  trade,  the  South  itself  could  go  on  with  its  material  development. 
It  is  not  so  dependent  as  it  was  on  iron  and  cotton.  I  should  say  this  year  we  will 
produce  1,250,000  tons  of  iron,  and  perhaps  more. 

RELATIONS    EXISTING    BETWEEN    THE    8LOSB-SHBFFIELD    IRON    AND    STEEL   COMPANY    AND 
rrs  EHPLOYEBB — WAGES  PAID. 

The  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  industry  has  been  very  satisfactory,  especially 
since  1894.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages  and  no  labor  troubles  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  only  w^orkers  in  our  employ  affected  on  a  uniform  sliding  scale  are  the 
coal  miners.  We  recognize  the  union  and  we  recognize  the  other  fellow.  We  hire 
everybody  who  wants  to  work  and  make  no  restrictions  against  the  union.  We  deal 
with  oreanized  labor — I  deal  with  them  every  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  deal  with  a  committee? — A.  With  a  committee  of  2 
white  men  and  a  colored  brother.  He  is  not  expected  to  say  much,  but  he  is  on  the 
committee.  During  the  past  4  years  the  following  have  been  the  average  prices  paid 
per  ton  for  cutting  coal.  We  are  now  paying  56  cents.  The  table,  you  wnl  observe, 
shows  a  steady  advance: 

Price  paid  per  ton  for  ciUiing  coal. 

1897 $0.3854  ,  1899 $0.4937 

1898 3896  |  1900 5375 

Every  2J  cents  advance  to  miners,  of  course,  gives  drivers,  men  driving  entries, 
coke  men,  and  day  labor  an  advance.  All  have  been  advanced  about  33 J  per  cent. 
It  is  now  55  cents  for  cutting  coal,  and  a  good  white  miner  that  will  work  can  take 
out  about  6  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  he  will  make  $3.30  if  he  does  it.  The  only 
trouble  is  with  our  labor.  The  colored  laborer  does  not  make  much  more  money 
now  than  he  did  when  we  gave  37  cents  per  ton.  He  needs  only  a  small  amount  of 
money.  He  lives  in  the  company's  house,  buys  his  provisions  from  the  commissary, 
and  is  generally  the  company's  man.  When  he  dies  he  is  buried  in  the  company's 
cemetery.  He  has  a  pretty  good  time,  because  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  be 
worried  much,  and  if  he  can  make  55  cents  a  ton  cutting  coal  he  does  not  care  to  work 
more  than  4  days  in  the  week.  That  is  the  trouble,  and  while  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  these  men  (they  behave  themselves),  they  are  not  ambitious  and  do  not 
have  savings  accoimts,  and  while  the  new  wage  scale  is  helpful  to  the  white  miner,  I 
do  not  know  as  it  does  the  colored  miner  much  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  true  of  all  the  colored  people?— A.  No;  but  of  the 
majority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  foreigners,  or  are  the  white  men  that  you 
employ  native  labor? — A.  There  are  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  and  some  other 
foreigners. 
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COMPANY    HTOREH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  miners  deal  with  company  stores? — A.  They  deal 
where  they  please;  we  have  company  stores  where  they  can  have  credit  for  all  the 
money  they  have  in  the  office.  Many  of  them  are  in  need  of  credit  and  deal  with 
the  company's  store,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  The  majority  of  their  goods  are  bought  at  the  company  store? — A.  They  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  company;  they  get  better  goods  and  at  less  prices  than  from  the 
smaller  stores. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  pay  cash  when  they  want  it? — A.  We  pay  them  monthly, 
but  allow  them  to  trade  at  the  store  as  soon  as  they  have  monev  m  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  stores  run  for  profit  or  for  tne  accommodation  of 
the  employee? — A.  Both.  The  stores  do  not  make  any  ffreat  amount  of  money.  I 
think  tne  men  would  have  to  pay  more  in  these  isolated  districts  if  the  company  did 
not  have  the  stores.     ( Reading. ) 

ADVANTAOBB  OF   LARGE  SCALE   PRODUCTION — THE  BLOSS-SHEFFIELD  COMPANY. 

The  apparent  influence  of  the  larger  combinations  upon  the  industry  is  beneficial. 
How  long  this  will  last  is  problematical.  Considering  the  obligations  to  be  met  by 
the  large  combinations,  their  endeavor  will  be  more  than  ever  to  maintain  prices. 
However,  as  everything  at  last  comes  down  to  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  final  effect  can  not  yet  be  determined.  As  stated  above,  thus  far  it  has  been 
beneficial. 

I  do  not  regard  the  Sloss  Company  as  either  a  combination  or  a  trust  It  is  simply 
the  old  Sloss  Company  with  3  furnaces  in  northern  Alabama  added  to  it.  Thev  were 
bought  from  private  individuals,  one  being  bought  from  Philadelphia  people,  one 
from  Mrs.  Ensley,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Ensley,  who  is  dead,  and  another  from  Eng- 
lish people.  These  furnaces  had  been  idle  for  4  or  5  years,  likewise  the  ore  mines  that 
depended  on  them,  the  coal  mines,  and  in  fact  the  whole  town  of  Sheffield.  A  hotel 
in  the  town  that  cost  $150,000  was  bringing  a  rent  of  only  $100  a  month,  although  it  has 
5  or  6  big  stores  under  it.  But  happily  that  situation  is  changing,  now  that  we  are  put- 
ting the  furnaces  in  blast.  Rents  are  advancing,  wages  are  gomg  up,  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  town  from  the  minister  down  is  getting  a  better  salary.  Every- 
bodv  is  happy  under  the  present  conditions,  and  I  can  not  see  that  there  has  been 
anybody  about  Sheffield  and  Florence  who  has  not  been  very  largely  benefited. 

Another  advantage  would  be  that  if  you  have  6  or  7  furnaces,  you  can  pay  a 
man,  say,  $6,000  a  year;  if  you  have  1  furnace,  you  would  have  to  hire  a  cheap  man. 
With  this  same  man  that  you  would  hire  for  $6,000,  you  could  have  foundry  men  to 
look  after  the  separate  furnaces,  and  you  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

The  advantages  thus  far  clearly  oveTbalance  the  disadvantages.  For  that  matter, 
the  latter  have  not  as  vet  developed .  The  advantages  derived  are  due  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  ability  o!  one  management  to  handle  at  a  reduced  expense  a  larger  output. 
The  advantage  to  the  district  is  even  more  marked,  since  properties  which  have  been 
idle  for  years  are  now  practically  rebuilt  and  again  placed  in  operation.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  furnaces,  the  capacity  of  the  company  for  pig-iron  pro- 
duction having  been  doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  the  additional  furnaces  at  Sheffield 
and  Florence.  This  rebuilding  of  furnaces,  reopening  of  ore  mines  and  quarries,  with 
the  construction  of  coke  ovens,  purchase  of  additional  propertv,  etc.,  has  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

SUPPLY   OF  RAW   MATERIALS   READILY    ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  SLOSS-SIIEFFIELD   COMPANY. 

As  to  our  natural  resources,  we  have  practically  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  coal, 
ore,  and  limestone,  all  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  our  Birmingham  furnaces,  and 
the  same  is  true  as  to  brown  ore  and  limestone  at  the  Sheffield  and  Florence  furnaces. 
These  materials  are  all  eminentlv  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  either  for 
foundry  or  for  basic  steel.  All  of  the  coals  are  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous,  the 
latter  being  used  strictly  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  the  former  for  steam  and 
coking. 

ORBS. 

The  ores  consist  of  hard  red  ore,  soft  red  ore,  and  brown  ore.  A  general  average 
of  the  hard  red  ores  shows: 

Per  cent. 

Metallic  iron 38. 00 

Silica 13. 50 

Carb-lime 26. 20 
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The  mil  red  oret*  are  as  a  general  thing  the  outcroppings  of  the  ores  which  under 
heavy  t-over  l)erome  hard.  Thes*^  oret*  vary  greatly,  some  which  we  worked  lieii^ 
an  low  an  35  i)er  cent  metallic  iron,  while  others  run  to  50  or  54  per  cent. 

The  brown  ore*;  or  limonites,  pro[)erly  washed,  should  nhow  about  50  per  ("ent 
metallic  iron,  10  j)er  c<»nt  aWica,  0,5  jjer  cent  phosphorus. 

COAI,. 

Three  coal  fieldn,  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  Coosa.  Warrior,  over  7,500  square  miles; 
estimated  tonnage,  87,()00,0(X),000.  Cahal)a,  400  square  miles;  estimated  tonnage, 
4,000,000,000.  Coosa,  345  square  miles;  estimated  tonnage,  600,000,000.  This  sup- 
ply will  permit  of  a  larger  output  than  now  for  1,000  years. 

Average  analysis  of  cooh. 


Molstore 

Volatile  matter 
Fixed  carbon.. 

Ash 

Sulpbur 


Warrior. 

Cahaba. 

PrrcttU. 

1.68 

34.13 

60.16 

4.08 

0.56 

Coosa. 

Ptrctni. 

1.02 
31. 8f) 
63.82 

3.31  . 

0.70 

Ptrcent. 
1.43 

32.21 

60.65 

4.41 

1.10 

Average  analysis  of  coke. 

Per  cent.    I  Per  cent. 

Volatile  matter 0. 90  I  Ash 11. 60 

Fixed  carbon 87.50  i  Sulphur 50tol.60 

As  a  general  thing  the  coal  is  screened,  the  slack  being  coked  and  the  lump  sold 
for  steam  purposes. 

COKE. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  matter  of  coking  coal,  are  you  free  from  sulphur 
and  phosphorus? — A.  No;  they  are  now  commencmg  to  make  coke  out  of  a  big  seam 
whicn  is  about  7  feet  thick — the  Pratt  seam,  you  have  heard  so  much  about.  This 
was  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  early  making  of  iron  in  the  South  because  it  would 
coke.  That  was  thought  to  be  the  only  coal  that  would  coke;  but  big  seam  cx)al  vein  is 
7  feet  thick,  and  they  are  now  sending  coke  to  Mexico  and  California;  and  they  are  now 
getting  the  sulphur  down  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  so  it  is  my  judgment  that  coal 
will  be  used  practically  altogether  in  the  near  future,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Virginia  coke  that  is  l)eing  brought  to  that  field.  It  is  pretty  expensive  to  bring 
Virginia  coke  to  Birmingham,  Florence,  and  SheflBeld.  vVe  now  have  a  CM>al  that 
will  make  a  coke — as  good  coke  as  the  Virginia  coke.  It  is  a  little  high  in  ash,  but 
that  is  not  objectionable  l>ecause  it  bears  up  the  burden  of  the  iron  ore. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  your  iron  industry,  vou  say  you  used  the  Virginia  coke. 
Did  you  use  the  Connellsville?— A.  I  do  not  know;!  have  gone  there  so  recently. 
We  are  making  our  own  coke  there  altogether  now. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  then  of  finding  veins  that  will  coke  best?— A.  Low^est  in  sul- 
phur; yes. 

CAPITALIZ.\TIOX   OF   THE  8LOSS-SHEPFIELD   COMPANY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.J  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Slosj^-Sheffield  Company?— 
A.  The  Sloss-Sheffiela  Company — ^as  far  as  its  bonded  debt  is  concerned— is  the  same 
as  the  old  Sloss.  They  did  not  put  on  any  extra  fixed  charge.  They  have  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  $*20,000,(X)0,  of  which  $10,000,0(X)  is  preferred  ami 
110,000,000  common.  They  have  is.«^ue(l  $6,700,000  of  preferred  and  17,500,000  of 
common.  The  rest  of  the  stock,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  determi- 
nation is  reached  to  put  up  a  steel  plant.     We  have  no  steel  plant. 

CHARACTER   AND   EXTENT  OP  THE  SIX>SS-SHEFFIELD  COMPANY'S  OPERATIONS — CHARACTER 
OF    ITS   DEPOSITS   OF    RAW    MATERIALS. 


Q.  What  is  your  product? — A.  Pig  iron,  foundry  iron,  forge  iron. 

Q.  What  does  the  Sloss-ShefReld  Company  own  in  the  way  of  mines?— A.  You 
mean  the  lands  it  owns?  There  are  a  good  many  mines.  It  owns  64,000  acres  of 
coal  and  48,000  acres  of  ore  lands. 
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Q.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  out- 

§ut  of  ore  that  you  yourselves  own? — A.  The  so-called  backbone  of  the  Birmingham 
istrict,  which  is  a  vein  of  red  ore  about  14  feet  thick  and  dips — nobody  knows  how 
far  down  nor  how  nmch  there  is  of  it — we  regard  as  inexhaustible. 

Q.  You  think  you  yournelves  own  enough  to  meet  your  own  needs  for  an  indefi- 
nite perio<l? — A.  I  haci  a  man  make  a  calculation  once,  and  he  said  300  years,  but  he 
did  not  know  anything  al>out  how  far  the  ore  went  down. 

Q.  You  are  so  situated  a.s  regards  the  ownership  of  both  coal  and  ore  that  you  feel 
you  are  entirelv  independent  of  all  other  companies  as  regards  your  supply  of  raw 
material? — A.  >Ve  are  at  this  time  from  any  commereial  stand])omt,  and  if  we  were 
not,  we  could  buy  coal  lands  and  undeveloped  ore  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  ore? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  alK)ut  your  deposit  of  limestone  in  that  section? — A. 
It  is  inexhaustible.  Ii  is  situated  right  next  to  one  of  our  Birmingham  furnaces,  so 
that  we  do  not  pay  any  freight;  we  bring  it  over  with  our  own  switch  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  ores  in  the  Birmingham  district  of  a  quality  to 
enable  you  to  take  up  all  styles  of  steel  manufacture,  or  do  you  need  some  other  ore 
as  a  mixer? — A.  That  has  been  a  much  mooted  question,  but  it  certainly  does  make 
good  steel,  because  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  making  very  fine  steel 
and  exporting  it;  and  before  they  went  into  the  business  they  shipped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  high-class  iron  to  Pittsburg.  As  I  once  heard  said,  if  you 
can  make  soup  out  of  a  Birmingham  turnip  in  Pittsburg  you  can  make  soup  out  of 
it  in  Binningham.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  making  of  steel. 
Within  90  days  the  Tennessee  company  will  be  rolling  steel  rails.  They  have  a  very 
fine-looking  plant.     I  do  not  know  much  about  it;  only  w^hat  I  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Where  do  you  sell  your  products  mostly? — A.  We  sell  to 
foundries  exclusively.  We  sell  mostly  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  because  most  of  the 
foundries  are  situated  there.  As  the  South  develops  we  will  have  a  more  ready  sale 
for  iron. 

COMPETITORS  OF  THE  8L088-SHEFFIELD   COMPANY. 

Q.  With  what  other  concerns  do  you  come  into  competition? — A.  There  are,  I 
should  think,  about  10  makers  of  pig  Iron  in  Alabama. 

Q.  You  come  into  competition  with  them,  of  course?  Do  you  also  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  iron? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  companies  particularly? — A.  Those  situated  in  the  valleys  of  Chenango 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  You  find  your  cost  of  manufacture  low  enough  in  Birmingham  to  enable  you 
to  pay  freight  and  ship  into  the  Pennsylvania  district? — A.  It  has  been  so  in  the 
past.  Just  at  present  we  are  not  selling  much  iron  there,  but  that  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  price  they  are  willing  to  take  for  their  iron,  and  it  depends  on  what  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Indianapolis  are  willing  to  pay  for  iron.  Iron  is  a  strange  commodity. 
My  brief  experience  is  that  it  is  always  either  going  up  or  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  any  furnaces  or 
plants  of  any  kind  in  the  South? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  south  of  the  Ohio  River? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  making  any  attempt  at  ownership  in  that  part  of  the  country? — A.  I  wish  I  knew. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know,  and  no  one  else  would  be  permitted  to  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  testifies  that  their  supply  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  will 
run  out  in  60  years,-and  you  say  yours  will  last  1,000.  They  mi^ht  want  to  get  pos- 
session in  that  field? — A.  Ours  may  not  last  that  long.  I  was  talking  about  the  coal — 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  coal. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   IRON    AND   STEEL   PRODUCTS   IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital  to  build  mills 
and  finish  the  iron-ore  product?— A.  Yes.  They  go  into  such  things  as  cotton  ties, 
which  the  South  uses.  I  heard  the  president  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works 
say  the  steel  they  got  from  Birmingham  was  as  good  as  any  ever  furnished  them. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  structural  ironwork? — A.  We  are  not. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  region. — A.  Yes;  they  are  going  into  that  too.  At 
Atlanta  and  various  other  places  they  are  making  house  fronts  and  stoves.  There 
is  a  very  successful  stove  concern  at  SheflBeld,  and  they  are  putting  them  all  through 
the  South.  It  would  not  take  a  ^reat  man^  industries  in  the  South  to  use  up  the  million 
tons  that  Alabama  makes.  This  steel  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
will  alone  use  700  tons  of  its  own  iron,  and  they  make  1,000  tons  a  day.  A  few  indus- 
tries of  that  kind  would  eat  up  the  iron  that  is  now  being  produced  in  the  South. 
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HIGHLY   CAPITALIZED  COMBINATIONS  TEND  TO   PREVENT  RVINOCS  COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.)  You  speak  of  the  advantages  of  combinations,  and  then  you 
add  that  owing  to  the  obhgations  that  they  have  to  meet  you  think  they  can  be 
competed  with  foirly.  What  oblispations  did  you  have  in  mind? — A.  I  had  particu- 
larly in  mind  the  capitalization.  They  have  to  maintain  prices  and  dare  not  go  into 
ruinous  competition. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  some  of  these  larger  combinations  art»  rather  overcapitalized? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  that  would  be  true.  I  do  l)elieve  they  would  prevent  ruinous 
competition,  and  I  believe  combinations  that  can  prevent  ruinous  competition  are  the 
best  for  the  country,  because  whenever  we  have  ruinous  competition  the  evil  goes 
right  back  to  the  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  it  go  back  to  the  laborer's  wages  to  a  greater  extent 
than  to  the  profits  of  the  investor? — A.  It  affects  them  both.  As  I  once  heard  Presi- 
dent Harrison  say,  *'  Your  employer  has  an  umbrella  and  he  can  set  along  through 
the  rain,  but  when  the  times  are  hard  you  have  to  go  out  in  the  wet'  I  think 
capital  could  stand  it  better  than  labor. 

Q.  In  such  times  the  firnt  effort  of  the  industry  to  save  its  profits  is  by  reducing 
the  wages  of  Ialx)r? — A.  I  think  that  finally  it  gets  down  where  there  is  no  profit 
Pig  iron  sold  in  Alabama  for  practically  |6,  most  of  the  concerns  were  bankrupted, 
and  of  course  there  was  not  any  profit  for  the  two  or  three  that  got  through.  Three 
of  these  bankrupted  concerns  were  furnaces  the  Sloss  (Company  bought  that  had 
not  been  in  operation  for  4  years. 

EXPORT   BUSINESS  OF  THE  SLOSS-SHEPFIELD  COMPANY — PREFERENTIAL   EXPORT   PRICES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  export  any? — A.  Forty  thousand  tons  in  1900. 
We  are  not  shipping  any  now  because  they  are  making  iron  in  Middleboro  for  less 
than  $9. 

Q.  That  is  the  largest  export  you  have  had  in  any  one  yeai^ — A.  No;  we  exported 
56,927  tons  in  1898.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  awakening  of  the  demand 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  were  making  iron  cheaply  because  labor  had  not  received 
any  advance;  and,  although  the  prices  were  not  as  high  over  there,  we  did  not  have 
any  market  in  this  country  ai  all,  hardly,  and  we  shipped  abroad. 

Our  export  business  started  in  1894  and  our  records  snow  the  following  shipments: 


Year. 

Toiw. 

1894 

100 

1895 

101 

1896 

26,250 
45,866 
56,927 

1897 

1898 

1899 

26,600 
40,850 

1900 

There  have  been  very  few  export  shipments  by  anyone  this  year.  The  total 
exports  from  the  Birmingham  district  in  1899  amounted  to  167,003'ton8  of  pig  iron 
and  11,742  tons  of  pipe. 

Q.  From  what  ports  do  you  ship? — A.  From  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and,  I  think, 
the  Atlantic  ports.  We  have  the  advantage  in  freight  rates  over  Pittsbuiig  in  the 
inland  freight,  although  I  doubt  if  we  can  obtain  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports  any 
lower  ocean  rates  than  are  obtainable  from  Norfolk.  The  following  inland  rates  are 
now  in  effect  for  export  shipments: 

Pensacola  and  Mobile $1. 00 

New  Orleans 1. 40 

South  Atlantic  ports,  including  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Savannah,  and  Bruns- 
wick   .* 1.25 

Under  ordinarv  conditions  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  through  export  rate  from 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool  of  $3  to  $3.25,  and  to  the  principal  points  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  such  as  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Genoa,  and  Trieste,  $3.25  to  $3.75 
per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks. )  In  your  exportations  how  do  the  prices  at  which  you  sell 
abroaa  compare  with  prices  here? — A.  Pretty  nearly  the  same  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, because  we  made  one  bale  of  26,000  tons  to  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow.  I  do 
not  think  he  fared  so  well,  but  we  got  a  pretty  good  price. 
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Q.  Subetantially  the  rate  here? — A.  Yes;  and  higher  than  the  average  price  for 
the  year. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  as  a  rule  in  the  export  business  you  are  able  to  j^t  as 
good  prices  for  the  export  iron  as  for  that  sold  at  nome? — A.  It  has  been  so  with  us 
up  to  now,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  Ixjst  policy  in  the  future.  I  think 
it  would  \)e  wise  for  the  American  makers  to  figure  on  freights,  and,  rat  her  than  shut 
down  any  of  the  mills  here,  let  the  English  and  Germans  have  it  at  a  better  price. 
I  tan  not  see  but  what  conditions  with  us  are  very  satisfactory  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
they  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  to  the  foreign  than  to 
the  American  consumer,  in  order  to  hold  the  market  when  you  once  had  it,  would 
you? — A.  If  I  had  a  surplus  of  iron,  I  would  sell  at  a  fair  profit.  I  would  not  sell  at 
a  price  that  did  not  net  me  a  fair  profit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  you  would  say  about  all  your  markets? — A.  Well,  what  would 
constitute  a  fair  profit  would  depend  pretty  generally  on  the  supply  and  demand.  I 
hear  a  jsood  deal  about  combines  and  tnists  and  of  tlie  railroads  paying  too  much  for 
steel  rails;  but  if  vou  ask  the  man  who  is  complaining  you  will  nnd  that  he  is  prob- 
ably not  injured  by  the  railroads  paying  a  good  price  for  steel  rails,  and  even  if  he 
ow^ns  stock  in  a  railroad  he  does  not  feel  it.  Certainly  everybody  in  the  country  is 
more  prosperous  when  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  $26  than  when  it  is  $14  or  $16. 

UNFAIR   PROFITS   IN  THE   IRON    AND  STEEL   BCSINBBS   PREVENTED   BY   COMPETITION. 

Q.  Are  there  any  unfair  profits  in  iron  and  steel  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  should 
think  supply  and  aemand  and  competition  would  regulate  that.  I  think  a  man  can 
not  get  too  much  profit,  because  m  the  end  it  will  bring  about  competition.  I 
believe  when  you  can  not  dejwnd  on  that,  you  can  not  put  any  dependence  in 
anything. 

Q.  You  mean  a  moderate  profit  to  hold  the  market?— A.  I  mean  if  the  profits 
become  too  high  there  wnll  he  competition  that  will  reduce  them  to  a  fair  amount. 

THE  FIXING   OP   PRICES  IN  THE   IRON   AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  were  able  to  get  a  pretty  high  price  for  iron  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district  you  were  able  to  ship  iron  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  flas  it  been  the  experience  of  your  company  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  since 
the  formation  of  these  larger  combinations,  that  you  could  practically  let  them  fix 
the  prices,  and  by  following  their  prices  make  better  profits  than  by  attempting  to 
act  against  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  good  times  have  caused  tne  com- 
binations or  the  combinations  have  caused  the  good  times.  I  think  it  is  a  little  of 
both.  I  think  sentiment  has  much  to  do  with  good  times,  and  sentiment  produces 
these  combinations;  and  I  think  anything  that  will  hurt  these  combinations  will  be 
harmful  to  the  people.  I  have  no  prejudice  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  That  is 
my  honest  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  As  regards  the  smaller  establishments,  like  your  own,  in  comparison  with  the 
very  large  combinations,  such  as  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  CJompany,  and  especially  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  would  you  think, 
in  the  main,  that  owing  to  tneir  size  they  could  fix  the  market  price,  which  you 
would  be  practically  compelled  to  follow?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  they  could.* 
Of  course  they  use  a  great  deal  of  ore  and  buy  ore  from  other  people.  Now,  as  long 
as  people  thought  the  price  was  to  be  $5  a  ton,  we  were  shipping  pig  iron  very  freely 
up  into  that  district,  even  with  the  added  freight  against  us.  /I  think  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  everybody  that  they  consented  to  have  the  price  made  $4.25  a  ton.  That 
permitted  the  other  independent  furnaces  in  the  valleys  to  go  ahead  and  make  money 
by  making  their  iron  a  little  cheaper.  So  they  are  the  ones  that  are  competing  witn 
us,  not  the  big  concerns. 

Q.  Will  ore  at  $4.25  practically  shut  you  out? — A.  No;  but  we  can  ship  to  other 
places  at  a  better  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  your  pig  iron 
and  that  of  the  Mahoning  and  Chenango  Valleys  and  Pittsburg? — A.  About  $3  a  ton. 

PROBABLE   EFFECTS  OF  AN   ABSORPTION  OF  SOUTHERN  IRON  AND  COAL  COMPANIES  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  the  TenneFsee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  Sloj-s -Sheffield  Company  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  whether  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  the  South  and  of  the  coun- 

iSeep.  465. 
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try  would  be  benefited  or  not,  in  your  opinion? — A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  policy  of  the  company  after  ihey  haa  acquired  theee  properties.  If  they  put  in 
new  and  improved  machinery,  withMarj^r  and  stronger  furnaces,  and  generally  con- 
ducted the  business  after  the' fashion  of  Mr.  Gamete  (which  is  much  better,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  wealth  he  has,  than  anything  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
in  the  South)  it  would  increase  the  output,  would  employ  more  labor,  and  would 
benefit  the  South.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  closed  up  the  furnaces,  it  w^ould  not  be 
a  benefit.  My  judgment  would  be,  if  the^  were  to  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  South, 
they  would  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  builduig  up  ana  not  tearing  down.  You  see  the 
South  is  making  wonderful  strides.  If  a  man  will  go  over  the  southern  railroads, 
as  1  frequently  do,  and  look  out  and  see  the  acres  and  acres  of  new  houses  and  cot- 
ton mills  and  improvements  generally,  he  will  see  there  is  room  for  a  big  southern 
iron  development  as  well  as  northern  iron  development.  I  would  not  be  afraid  of 
capital  going  into  the  South.  I  am  a  northern  man  myself,  and  I  believe  if  a  great 
amount  of  capital  were  sent  into  the  South  it  would  benefit  the  South.  The  J&uth 
is  welcoming  it,  and  generally  the  greatest  kind  of  prosperity  is  being  brought  about 

Q.  Your  competition  with*  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not  such  that  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  buy  up  your  plants  and  blight  the  industry  in 
the  South,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not  sav  they  would  blight  the  industry  in  the  South.  I  do 
not  think  they  would,  but  I  really  do  not  know\  I  probably  ought  not  to  have  gone 
so  far  into  the  subject.  I  do  not' know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
any  intention  of  buying  up  those  companies. 

Q.  I  was  going  on  the  hyiwthesis  or  supposition  that  they  might  do  it. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
reaching' out  to  control  the  iron  industry  of  this  country? — A.  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  reache<l  out.     Whether  they  are  goinj^  to  reach  out  farther  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  In  your  judgment,  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel 
in  the  Birmingham  district,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  coal,  ore,  limestone,  etc., 
cheaper  than  in  Pittsburg? — A.  We  nave  the  cheapest  iron  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

Q.  So,  under  those  circumstances,  as  long  as  you  maintain  your  independent  exist- 
ence there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  your  being  crushed  out  by  competition? — 
A.  As  I  said  before,  if  anybody  undertakes  anything  of  that  kind  they  must  do  it 
like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  goin^  into  all  branches  of  the  business  and  so 
cheapening  it  that  a  new  man  can  not  go  mto  it.  So  long  as  there  are  profits  there 
will  be  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  cheapened 
oil,  or  was  the  reduction  due  to  the  new  discoveries  of  petroleum  or  to  natural  phys- 
ical conditions? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  anybody  makes  money  in  the  oil  business 
outside  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  1  do  not  hear  anybody  complain  about  the 
price  of  oil.  We  use  a  little  oil  at  our  house,  and  I  never  hear  my  wife  mention  the 
price  of  oil.     I  think  it  is  cheap  enough. 

VARIATIONS  IN  THB   PRICE   AND   KINDS   OF  ORES — THEIR  VALUE    IN   THE  GROUND.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  your  own  plant  you  are  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  price 
of  ores  in  accordanc^e  with  the  general  ore  price  in  the  market? — A.  We  have  not  got 
around  to  that;  but  we  figure  that  that  is  the  price  that  the  iron  coj^ts  each  month. 
We  of  course  know  what  our  ore  does  cwt  and  we  put  a  pretty  high  value  on  it.  It 
used  to  be  that  a  man  said  that  ore  was  worth  in  the  ground  10  cents  a  ton,  but 
there  is  an  adjustment  going  on  now  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  I  have  known  of  a  litigation  where  the 
court  determined  upon  10  cents  a  ton,  but  I  have  also  known  of  cases  where  they 
were  demanding  25  cents  a  ton.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  man  owning  a 
good  brown-ore  mine  and  operating  it  himself,  can  produce  his  brown  ore  and  get 
ti  to  his  furnace  at  probably  50  cents  a  ton  less  than  he  could  if  some  one  else  owned 
the  mine. 

Q.  Would  25  cents  a  ton  be  a  sufficiently  high  price  for  an  ordinary  going  concern 
to  reckon  a.s  the  value  of  its  ore  in  the  ground? — ^A.  That  would  depend  very 
largely  on  the  circumstances.  It  would  depend  on  what  ore  they  were  using  and 
how  rapidly  they  were  using  it.  If  they  were  to  use  100  tons  a  month  it  would  not 
be  very  much;  but  if  they  were  using  1,000,000  tons  a  month  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it  in  sight  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  value A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  I  know  what  is  in 

your  mind — about  Mr.  Schwab's  statement.  You  see  that  runs  about  65  per  cent 
and  he  says  there  is  a  limited  supply,  and  I  have  heard  there  is  a  limited  supply,  and 
we  know  there  is  no  other  65  per  cent  ore  in  the  United  States.  There  is  none  in 
the  South.  The  highest  in  the  South  is  54  per  cent.  The  backbone  of  our  district  is 
the  red  ore,  and  that  runs  36  per  cent,  so  that  naturally  the  ore  Mr.  Schwab  talks 

» See  pp.  457.  461,  467.  472-473.  500  '  ~ 
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about  is  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  ore  we  have — and  have  in  such  great 

?iuantities.  We  have  not  a  great  quantity  of  brown  ore.  You  see  if  a  man  has  a 
umace  which  is  operating  fairly  well  on  low  erade  ore,  it  is  probably  necessary  for 
him  to  put  5  tons  of  material  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  get  1  ton  out  from  the 
bottom;  whereas  if  he  is  putting  in  65  per  cent  ore  it  is  very  valuable,  he  gets  it 
out  very  quickly,  and  makes  a  higher  grade  of  iron. 

Q.  You  have  known  even  in  your  district  of  cases  where  the  ore  in  the  ground  has 
been  reckoned  as  high  as  25  cents? — A.  I  know  of  a  trade  going  on  now  on  the  basis 
of  25  cents  a  ton  where  the  people  can  not  agree  as  to  the  division  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  grades  of 
iron  ore.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the  different  grades  of  iron  that 
you  make  and  what  uses  some  of  them  are  put  to. — A.  We  are  simply  in  the  foundry, 
pig-iron  business,  and  these  irons  are  of  11  different  brands — 1  and  2',  silvery;  1,  2, 3, 
and  4,  foundry;  1  and  2,  soft,  and  gray,  forged,  mottled,  and  white  iron — that  is  the 
lowest,  but  they  varv  in  prices  on  the  schedule  of  March  25  from  $12.50  down  to 
$9.75. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schwab  that  the 
value  of  their  unmined  ore  exceeds  the  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration.— A.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  how  much  ore  they  have  up 
there,  and  therefore  1  can  not  answer  your  question.  When  I  was  speaking  to  you  a 
moment  ago  we  were  talking  about  the  red  ore,  the  38  per  cent  ore  of  AlaBama  and 
Tennessee,  and  I  said  no  one  had  made  an  estimate  concerning  the  quantity  of  that, 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  practically  inexhaustible. 

EXPERIENCE  OP  WITNESS  IN   RAILROAD  BUSINESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  railroad  business? — A. 
I  have  had;  yes.  I  was  in  the  railroad  business  until  quite  recently.  The  last  7 
years  of  my  exoerience  was  in  the  operating  department,  and  I  was  quite  inti- 
mately aesociatea  with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  your  connection  with  the  railroad  business? — A.  I 
was  receiver  of  the  Peoria,  Dei'atur  and  Evansville  Railroad,  and  advisory  receiver 
for  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  previous  to  that  time  I  was 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  Louisville,  Evans- 
ville and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  Railroad. 

THE   REGULATION   OF  RAILROADS  OPERATING    UNDER  RECEIVERSHIPS. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  called  to  your  attention  any  bill  before  Con^ss  regulating 
the  conduct  of  railroads  operating  under  a  receivership?  I  refer  particularly  to  what 
was  known  as  the  Cullom-Strauss  bill  of  1894. — A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  it.  What  was 
the  character  of  the  regulation?  Did  it  refer  to  the  organization,  to  the  rates,  to  the 
paying  of  rebates,  or  what? 

Q.  It  was  for  the  regulation  of  stock  issues  and  of  receiverships  and  receivers'  certi- 
ficates for  the  control  of  employees,  etc. — A.  No. 

Q.  As  railroads  have  been  operated  under  receiverships  in  the  past,  do  you  see  anv 
need  or  desirability  for  such  regulations? — A.  No;  not  where  you  have  judges  such 
as  I  had  in  Indianapolis  and  Springfield  in  the  persons  of  Judge  Woods  and  Judge 
Allen.  They  at  all  times  considerSi  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  fact,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  properties  we  expended  every  dollar  we  earned. 
I  do  not  see  how  anything  better  could  have  been  done  with  the  money,  because  we 
first  paid  attention  to  public  policy,  and  after  that  if  there  was  anything  over  we  put 
it  into  bridges  and  road-bed. 

Q.  Were  you  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  same  control  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  you  would  have  been  had  the  road  been  operated  in  a  state  of 
solvency? — A.  More  so,  because  the  judges  said  they  would  not  wish  their  receiver 
to  be  found  manipulating  rates,  whereas  we  have  known  of  cases  where  independ- 
ent concerns  were  not  paying  strict  attention  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

RAILROAD  RATE  CUTTING — TRANSPORTATION  RATES  PAID  BY  THE  SLOSS-SHEFFIELD  COMPANY. 

Q.  Was  rate  cutting  prevalent  at  the  time  you  ceased  your  connection  with  the 
railroad  business? — A.  Yes;  it  was  up  to  the  time  1  became  connected  with  it  as 
receiver,  and  even  during  the  receivership  there  was  considerable  rate  cutting 
going  on. 

Q.  That  waa  how  late?— A.  Well,  I  think  I  might  say  my  information  covered  a 
period  of  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  at  the  present  time  any  discriminations  or  rate 
cutting  as  regards  products  which  you  sell  in  northern  and  western  markets? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  have  sustained  the  published  rates  in  every  case? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  arran}<ements  do  you  have  with  the  railroieuls  concerning  the  traffic  which 
you  as  a  corporation  turn  over  to  them? — A.  None  at  all,  except  that  we  do  feel  some- 
times that  if  we  ship  a  good  deal  of  iron  over  a  road  they  might  favor  us  with  refer- 
ence to  a  coal  contract  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  no  understanding 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  sliding  scale  of  rates,  the  rates  varying  with  the  price  of  pig 
iron? — A.  No;  but  when  pig  iron  is  very  high  the  railroaas  have  advanced  the  rates 
50  cents  a  ton  to  Mobile  and  50  cents  a'  ton  to  the  Ohio  River.  I  think  I  have  a 
little  something  on  that  subject  in  my  book  [referring  to  memorandum].  For 
instance,  the  basis  has  been  $1.75  to  $2.75  to  the  Ohio  River;  it  is  now  $2.25.  If  iron 
is  high  and  the  country  is  prosperous,  the  railroad  will  very  properly  get  a  little  more 
money. 

Q.  You  are  paying  $2.25,  then,  on  your  pig  iron  to  the  Ohio  at  the  present  time?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  sell  your  product  on  the  Pittsburg  freight  rate  basis,  or  do  you 
experience  any  inconvenience  from  the  system  umler  which  many  of  the  products 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  sold,  they  being 
all  sold  on  the  Pittsburg  basis? — A.  We  do  not  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  all,  because  they  buy  pig  iron  everywhere.  If  we  were  in  the  steel 
busineaB,  perhaps  the  quea^tion  might  be  harder.  But  thev  are  buyers  of  pig  iron  as 
well  as  producers.  They  have  never  yet  sold  pig  iron;  they  do  not  get  enough  for 
their  own  demand. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  in  the  East  at  the  present  time  on  as  good  terms  as  you  can  in  the 
West?— A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  if  they  were  not  already  selling  a  considerable  amount  of  product  in 
the  eastern  centers? — A.  We  do  have  a  certain  demand;  there  are  certain  furnaces 
that  prefer  southern  iron.  The  rates,  however,  are  against  us.  I  can  not  complain; 
if  I  had  a  furnace  in  Buffalo  I  would  expect  to  get  a  cheaper  rate  than  there  ever  was 
in  Birmingham. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  rates  to  the  North  were  unduly  high  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make? — 
A.  ]No;  I  would  not  have  any  complaint  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  iron,  because,  as 
I  have  explained,  iron  bein^  made  m  Middleboro,  if  they  should  undertake  to  send  pig 
iron  to  this  country,  and  if  there  was  not  any  tariff  here,  the  transportation  rates 
would  be  5  or  6  shillings  a  ton;  so  it  would  cost  $2  a  ton  at  least  to  get  that  iron. 
Probably  here  they  could  send  iron  more  cheaply  to  the  seaboard  than  we  could  ship 
it  from  Binninffham.  Whether  they  could  ship  it  cheaper  than  a  man  could  make 
it  in  Buffalo  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  any  of  your  pig  iron  go  by  rail  and  water? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  ship.     We  can  not  ship  all  rail,  because  it  would  cost  too  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  the  ea.stem  centers? — A.  From  Savannah  and  all  the  coast 
points,  Norfolk  and  all  along,  the  rate  would  be  $3.75  to  New  York,  and  $3.85  from 
Florence,  as  against  $5.54  by  rail.  . 

(i.  And  so  all  your  product  goes  over  the  water? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W  herever  you  have  any  water  competition? — A.  There  they  would  i!ome  in  and 
bring  us  all  down  again. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  operating  an  independent  enterprise  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes. 

CONSOLIDATIONS   IN   THE  STEEL   BUSINESS   NOT   DANGEROUS. 

Q.  Do  you  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  combination  or  consolidation  of  the 
great  steel  enterprises  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  will  operate  in  the  restraint  of  competition  any  way? — 
A.  If  they  restrain  competition,  it  will  be  because  they  produce  so  cheaply  that*  the 
com|)etitors  ciin  not  make  any  profit,  and  if  they  do  that  it  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

TARIFF   DISCUSSION    AT  THE   PRESENT  TIME   HARMFUL.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  in  favor  of  retaining  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  and  on 
iron  and  steel  products? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  even  discussing  the  tariff.  If  yon  dis- 
cuss it  on  one  article,  you  will  discuss  it  on  others  right  along  the  line.  It  is  largely 
sentimental,  and  I  think  tariff  agitation  would  be  very  harmful. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  now  being  discussed? — ^A.  I  know  it  is,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

(Tej^timony  closed.) 

1  Sec  pp.  456.  465-406,  494. 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  10, 1901. 

TESTDCOVT  07  ME.  EDWABD  ATEIH80V, 

Boston^  Mass, 

The  commiBsioii  met  at  11.04  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillipe  presiding.  At  that 
time  1^.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly 
0wom,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Will  yon  give  yonrfnll  name  and  addresH  to  the  stenog- 
rapher?— ^A.  Edward  Atkinson;  underwriter;  Boston. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  prepared  statement  to  present,  I  helieve? — A.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement,  gentlemen,  as  complete  as  I  can  make  it.  I  think  if  this  work  is  to 
be  done,  it  snonld  be  done  thorouffhlv.  I  have  tried  to  condense  into  an  hour 
statements  covering  a  very  wide  neld,  bnt  I  think  I  shall  not  bore  you  beyond 
an  honr.  I  should  have  prefeiTed  to  speak  without  notes,  bnt  I  do  not  tnink 
that  is  quite  safe  though  it  is  more  interesting  to  the  hearer,  and  therefore  I  will 
read.     (Beading:) 

introductory  remarks — field  covered. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  appear  before  you.  Such  commissions  as  your 
own  have  seldom  been  of  much  avail,  but  from  my  observation  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  work  which  you  are  doing  will  lead  to  a  report  that  may  carry  very 
great  influence.  The  logic  of  events  is  working  a  change  in  the  public  mind 
which  must  assure  and  almost  compel  a  complete  revision  of  the  system  of  col- 
lecting our  public  revenue,  and  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  many  obstructive 
taxes  by  which  the  revenue  is  diminished  and  our  exports  are  retarded.  Your 
report  ought  to  ^ve  direction,  system  and  method  to  legislation,  and  I  feel  well 
assured  that  it  will  do  so.  I  also  learned  that  you  desire  students  like  myself  to 
present  facts  and  fi^^^es  for  your  consideration,  therefore  I  am  here  at  your  sug- 
gestion. As  I  am  in  very  close  personal  and  business  relations  with  all  of  the 
leading  textile  manufacturers  and  paper  makers,  and  also  with  many  of  the 
machinists  and  metal  workers  of  the  i^ew  England  and  Middle  States,  it  is  fit  for 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  assume  to  represent  them  and  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  them.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most  sMllf  nl  men  in  these  branches  of  indus- 
try agree  with  me  in  the  general  principles  which  1  shall  put  before  you,  and  in 
their  application.  Many  others  are  totally  opposed  to  all  my  views.  A  large 
intermediate  body  greatly  desires  a  readjustment  of  the  system  of  collecting  our 
national  revenues,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  our  existing  conditions  and  so  as  to  promote 
exports  now  forbidden.  They  will  sustain  and  advise  a  moderate  system  of 
duties  which  may  promise  stability  and  duration,  if  such  a  system  can  be  adjusted 
without  giving  regard  to  the  doctrinaires  of  either  school — on  the  one  hand,  those 
asking  immediate  free  trade;  on  the  other  sustaining  a  system  of  **  protection  with 
incidental  revenue." 

Our  manufacturers  and  mechanics  are  no  longer  infants.  They  are  well 
assured  of  their  ability  to  conduct  their  work  in  competition  with  other 
manufacturing   States   or   nations,  if   granted  even  terms  with  them  in  the 
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Snrchase  of  their  materials  free  of  taxes  or  dnties,  whether  these  materials  be  of 
omestic  or  foreign  origin.  In  this  treatise  it  is  my  intention  to  piove  that  the 
vaster  portion  of  our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  have  been  generated  and 
developed  in  the  nature  of  thin^  and  under  the  necessitv  of  our  conditions.  They 
form  a  necessary,  not  an  artificial,  part  of  our  national  development.  The  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  of  woolen  fabrics,  of  cordage,  of  flax,  of  hats,  and  many 
other  branches  were  well  established  arts  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  suppress  them  and  to  forbid  traffic  in 
tnese  goods  among  the  several  colonies  now  constituting  the  United  States.  In 
Alexander  Hamilton's  notable  report  upon  manufactures  in  1791  or  1792  before  the 
invention  of  the  Whitney  cotton  gin  in  1793,  he  recites  all  of  these  arts  as  being 
*  *  successful!  y  established. "  He  proposed  to  promote  the  cotton  manufacture  then 
existing  in  its  infant  stage  by  a  remission  or  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  pre- 
viously imposed  on  Elast  India  cotton.  The  prime  motive  of  Hamilton's  report 
and  his  proposal  for  duties  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent  was  to  counter  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  our  dominion. 
I  shall  demonstrate  the  fact'  that  the  high  wages  or  earnings  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  the  conseciuence  of  our  advantage  of  position,  of 
our  continental  system  of  free  trade  among  the  States,  of  our  common  education, 
and  of  our  common  energy.  High  wages  or  earnings  are  not  the  antecedent  but 
are  the  resultant  of  low  cost  of  production  due  to  the  vast  possessions  of  fertile 
lands,  of  mines,  and  of  forests.  I  shall  prove  to  you  that,  while  legislative 
bounties  or  subsidies  direct  or  indirect  may  nave  promoted  a  more  rapid  and  per- 
haps unwholesome  growth  of  a  very  fow  specific  arts,  they  have  done  so  at  the 
cost  of  the  mass  of  the  consumers  and  in  a  yet  greater  measure  at  the  cost  of  other 
branches  of  manufacture  which  are  to  the  manor  bom.  Nearly  all  our  manufac- 
tures have  been  established  here  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  I  shall 
present  reasons  why  our  nresent  conditions  almost  compel  a  revision  of  our  sys- 
tem of  revenue,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  only 
to  apply  the  principle  of  lil)erty ,  by  which  this  nation  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being,  to  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  our  trade  within  our  own 
domain.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  only  a  few  general  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  any  true  method  of  protecting  American  labor  and  of  promot- 
ing domestic  industry.  I  shall  sustain  these  principles  by  stating  a  few  facts 
which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  I  shall  only  try  to  give  direction  to  your  investiga- 
tions, and  shall  ask  you  to  accept  a  treatise  already  printed,  containing  elaborate 
tables,  as  an  appendix  to  this  argument.  It  is  entitled  *'  British  Manufactures 
and  the  Policy  of  Unfettered  Commerce." ' 

THE  RATE  OF  WAGES  AND  LABOR  COST  OF   PRODUCTION. 

I  wish  first  to  submit  that  the  old  fallacy  that  the  rate  of  wages  governs  the 
cost  of  labor  in  any  art  to  which  modem  science  and  invention  have  been  or  can 
be  applied,  no  longer  possesses  any  standing  or  influence  amon^  intelligent  men. 
Low  wages  and  low  cost  are  the  complement  of  each  other  only  m  those  branches 
of  industry  which  remain  handicrafts  conducted  by  hand  work  or  manual  labor. 

Second.  The  true  principle  has  become  or  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  common 
knowledge,  namely — the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  earned  or  recovered  from  the 
sale  of  products  in  those  countries,  or  at  those  points  in  each  country,  where  the 
materials  used  in  each  art  are  most  abundant  or  where  they  can  be  procured  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  also  where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  the  most  conducive  to  the  healtn  and  energy  of  the  workmen;  also 
where  the  functions  of  government  are  most  justly  and  honestly  conducted,  and 
the  taxes  in  ratio  to  product  the  lowest;  also  where  common  education  has  been 
established,  and  in  respect  to  competing  nations  where  the  least  part  of  the 
product  is  diverted  from  constructive  service  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war 
or  of  preparation  for  war.  If  one  desires  to-day  to  find  the  place  where  the  labor 
cost  is  lowest,  in  any  given  unit  of  product  to  which  modem  invention  and 
mechanism  have  been  applied,  he  may  find  it  by  tracing  the  rate  of  wages  to  that 
country,  section  or  place  where  the  earnings  of  the  workman  during  any  con- 
secutive period  of  5  or  10  years  have  been  the  steadiest  and  at  the  highest  rates 
earned  in  that  specific  art,  because  at  such  point  the  best  mechanism  and  the  most 
skillful  workmen  will  have  been  assembled.^ 

Tliird.  In  dealing  with  the  development  of  these  principles  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  the  relative  conditions  of  this  country  as  compared  to  all  other  countries. 
In  no  other  equal  area  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found  such  abundant 
resources  in  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  forest  as  within  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
In  no  other  equal  area  has  domestic  commerce  been  made  free  from  interstate 
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taxation;  in  no  other  country  have  the  railway  and  river  systenifl  of  transporta- 
tions been  so  fnlly  developed  by  private  enterpritje,  or  subject  to  so  slight  le^al 
interference  or  Government  ownership  or  control.  In  no  other  manufacturing 
or  machine-using  nation,  is  imperial  or  national  taxation  so  low  in  ratio  to  the 
poi)ulation;  yet  more,  so  low  in  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product  from 
which  all  taxes  must  be  derived.  The  great  competing  manufacturing  or 
machine-using  States  of  the  world  are  the  United  States,  the  United  lung- 
dom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Their  population  in 
round  numbers  figures  about  2.^,000.000,  of  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
count  one-third.  Outside  these  countries  there  are  more  than  1 ,200,000,000  people 
waiting  for  a  supply  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  these  machine-using  countries. 
Other  European  countries— Austria,  Italy,  Spain — ^barely  supply  their  own  wants, 
while  the  ccympetition  in  manufactures  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  may  be 
disregarded,  excepting  as  to  a  few  8i)ecial  products  such  as  the  silks  of  the 
East.  Glance  a  moment  at  the  relative  resources  of  these  machine-using  nations. 
The  United  States  produce  an  excess  of  all  the  metals  except  tin;  an  excess  of 
the  products  of  the  field  with  scarcely  an  exception;  an  excess  of  the  products  of 
the  forests,  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  the  vast  resources  of  Canada  lest  we 
should  denude  our  forest  lands  too  rax)idly;  an  excess  of  coal  and  of  oil;  an 
excess  of  all  fibers  excepting  silk  and  wool,  reeled  silk  being  too  much  a  prod- 
uct of  hand  work  to  become  profitable  in  a  machine-using  State  (as  Daniel  Web- 
ster said ,  we  can't  afford  to  do  ourselves  what  foreign  paupers  can  do  so  well  for  us) ; 
wool  capable  of  being  produced  in  excess  of  our  own  wants,  especially  upon  the 
nplands  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  South  whenever  the  cur  dog  is  sup- 
pressed and  a  reasonable  share  of  intelligence  applied  to  the  rotation  of  sheep, 
com,  and  cotton  on  the  same  field.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  our  comi)etitors 
in  Europe  deficient  in  and  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  supply  of  food  and  of 
the  most  important  materials  entering  into  their  processes  of  manufacture.  Grea  t 
Britain  is  deficient  in  food,  in  fillers,  in  ores  fit  for  making  steel,  and  is  subject  to 
increasing  cost  of  coal  with  the  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  her  coking  coal. 
France  and  Belgium  are  amply  supplied  with  food,  deficient  in  fibers,  in  metals, 
and  in  fuel.  Germany,  with  a  poor  soil,  is  barely  capable  of  subsistence,  and  is 
deficient  in  timber,  in  fibers,  and  in  fuel.  The  Netherlands  are  too  small  to  have 
any  considerable  influence  in  the  larger  undertakings  of  commerce,  except  as  car- 
riers and  importers  in  transit.  Yet  more,  in  no  other  country  has  so  small  a 
number  of  men  been  diverted  from  the  constructive  work  of  peace  to  the  destruc- 
tive pursuit  of  war,  since  slavery  destroyed  itself  in  our  civil  war,  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  one  respect  even  the  civil  war  was  constructive,  since  it  made  way 
for  the  new  industries  of  the  regenerated  South.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  no  otner  country  is  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct so  low,  and  in  no  other  country  are  the  rates  of  wages  earned  in  factories  or 
furnaces,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  forest,  or  field,  so  high.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  in  those  few  arts  which  can  not  be  conducted  successfully  with- 
out an  untaxed  supply  of  materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cess of  our  domestic  industry.  In  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  these  materials 
are  now  so  heavily  taxed  by  duties  upon  impoi^ts  that  they  are  at  this  time  in  an 
adverse  and  unprofitable  condition.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  liberty  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  its  free  course,  our  domestic  industryhasbeenpromoted,  our  work- 
men have  been  protected,  and  our  home  and  foreign  markets  have  been  established 
and  assured .  So  far  as  liberty  has  been  restricted  by  the  provision  of  pu  blic  taxation 
to  the  promotion  of  a  very  few  special  private  interests  have  manufactures  been 
retarded,  while,  as  a  rule,  such  specially  protected  arts  have  led  a  fitful  and  fever- 
ish existence,  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  and  frequent  failure.  Yet  there  are 
some  cases,  notably  in  iron  and  steel,  where  this  influence  has  only  retarded  the 
national  development  and  has  not  stopped  it; '  but  the  great  development  of  our 
metallic  industries  and  our  exports  could  not  and  did  not  assume  tfieir  true  pro- 
portions until  our  iron  mines  and  furnaces  had  been  so  developed  by  the  .ii^plica- 
tion  of  skill  and  invention  as  to  enable  us  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  higli  wages 
and  at  less  cost  than  in  competing  countries.  When  the  price  of  iron  and  steel 
became  even  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  sin«e  1890,  the  supremacy  of 
this  country  was  disclosed,  and  the  development  of  our  exports  of  metallic  prod- 
ucts went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  10  years — 1880  to  1889 — we  consumed 
10,000,000  tons  a  year  of  iron,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  average  disparity  in 
price  or  excess  of  cost  to  consumers  in  this  country  was  about  $7  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  protection  in  that  period  was  $600,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  A  little  later 
our  home  competition  brought  prices  to  a  parity,  and  then  our  great  exports  began 
to  develop.  We  protected  the  iron  master  of  Great  Britain  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  order  to  retain  our  own  small  lesser  parts.    In  other  arts,  notably  in  the 

*  See  page  620. 
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wool  and  woolen  isdnstry,  adverse  conditions  still  exist.  I  am  no  longer  in  man- 
ufacturing. I  have  been  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  I  know  it  from  top  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  and  maintain  woolen  and  worsted  man- 
ufactures without  the  untaxed  import  of  the  wools  of  the  world.  The  more  for- 
ei^  wool  we  have,  the  more  domestic  wool  we  may  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate, 
soil ,  and  conditions.  We  ma^  ultimately  become  exxwrters  of  wool  of  many  kinds 
when  the  protection  of  intelligence  is  extended  throughout  our  land,  and  the  evil 
influence  of  indirect  efforts  to  grant  bounties  is  removed. 

Fourth.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  that  high  relative  wages 
are  the  consequent  or  correlative  to  the  low  labor  cost  of  production,  and  not  the 
antecedent,  it  is  onl^  necessary  to  cite  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  present  exxx>rt8. 
We  are  now  exxx>rtmg  crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  eoods  of  every 
type  to  every  part  of  the  worm,  except  those  products  which  are  burdened  with 
heavy  taxes  on  necessary  materials  of  foreign  origin.  We  are  exporting  cotton 
and  cotton  fabrics,  com,  cordage,  wheat  and  flour,  provisions,  machinery  and 
metallic  products  of  every  kind,  clocks,  watches,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  If 
the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product,  not  one  dollar's  worth 
of  any  of  these  goods  could  leave  OTir  shores.  The  earning  of  the  Fellaheen  of 
Egypt  and  the  Kvots  of  India  are  not  one-fourth  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  in 
our  cotton  fields,  nardly  one-tenth,  including  Russia,  those  of  the  laborers  in  our 
wheat  fields;  yet  our  cotton  and  our  wheat  constitute  the  chief  supply  of  the 
world.  The  cotton  of  Egypt,  limited  in  Quantity  by  the  area  of  available  land, 
fills  a  temporary  place  in  competition  with  ours  because  it  is  ginned,  prepared, 
baled,  and  sent  to  market  in  a  condition  that  puts  our  former  methods  to  sname. 
When  OUT  Southern  cotton  g^wers  give  equal  attention  to  quality  and  prepara- 
tion as  they  have  given  to  quantity,  we  shall  cease  to  depend  upon  Egypt  even  for 
the  cotton  needed  in  our  finest  work.  When  the  cur  dog  is  suppressed  and  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  is  given  to  sheep  breeding  on  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
Piedmont  district,  wool  will  be  protected.  We  will  then  compete  on  more  than 
even  terms  with  the  semi-barbarous  methods  of  the  ranches  of  Australia  and  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  In  one  respect  our  methods  of  preparing  and  packing 
wool  are  worse  than  our  methods  of  baling  cotton^  It  is  safe  to  duv  a  bale  at 
cotton  by  sample,  it  is  safe  to  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  Australian  wool  by  sample 
and  brand.  It  is  not  safe  to  buv  American  wool  without  throwing  and  testing 
every  fleece  in  every  bale.  We  have  developed  science  and  have  applied  inven- 
tion to  every  type  of  mechanic&l  and  manufacturing  industry,  but  m  our  treat- 
ment of  raw  cotton  and  unsecured  wool  we  fail.  Our  work  on  these  lines  has 
been  until  a  very  recent  period  more  barbarous  and  wasteful  than  that  of  any  race 
engaged  in  their  production — black,  white,  or  yellow. 

AMERICAN  DUTIES  WHICH    DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FAVOR 

OF   FOREION    COUNTRIES. 

Fifth.  There  is  one  other  principle  or  axiom  which  I  wish  to  put  before  yon. 

1  will  then  take  up  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  and  submit  facts. 
The  burden  of  a  tax  can  only  be  computed  or  estimated  by  the  ratio  which  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  material  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  into 
which  the  taxed  article  enters.  The  tax  may  be  very  small,  but  it  may  be  very 
burdensome  in  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  the  profit  that  might  be  gained  on  a 
given  manufacture.  For  example,  the  margin  of  profit  on  common  printed  cali- 
coes, which  retail  for  5  cents  a  yard  and  even  for  less,  is  on  an  average  not  above 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  yard  on  the  gray  cloth;  yet  that  small  margin  gives  nearly 

2  cents  per  pound  profit,  and  that  rate  will  jrield  5  to  7  per  cent  upon  thecapitu 
invested  in  the  print  cloth  mill  and  machmery.  A  less  margin  of  profit,  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  or  less,  will  keep  the  print  works  in  operation  and  will  pay  hand- 
somely on  the  investment.  Now  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in  wnich  the 
manufacturing  States  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  as  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try and  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals,  which  are  the 
materials  of  chief  cost  in  printing  cotton  calicoes.  (Germany  excels  all  other 
States  in  this  branch  of  science,  ana  is  the  chief  source  of  many  most  important 
articles.  There  is  no  more  harmful  schedule  in  our  tariff  than  the  list  or  duties 
imposed  on  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyestuffs  needed  by  us.  The  Stassfurt  pot- 
ash mines  of  Saxony  are  the  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  pota^  in  all  its 
forms.  I  am  trying  to  &ad  a  potash  mine  in  this  country.  If  there  were  a  war 
in  Europe  which  would  interfere  with  the  potash  industry,  it  would  interrupt 
more  inaustries  in  this  country  than  anything  else  that  might  happen.  I  am  m 
correspondence  with  two  engineers  in  the  West  now  trying  to  locate  potash  mines. 
German V  excels  in  all  the  aniline  dyes  and  so  on.  These  drugs,  ayestufls,  and 
chemicals  in  their  higher  forms  are  subject  to  heavy  duties  on  their  import;  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  chemical  schedule  is  but  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000,  nearly 
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one-half  of  which  is  on  opinm  or  upon  proprietary  medicines  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  ought  to  be  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  Other  duties  in  this 
schedule  increase  the  cost  of  dveing  and  printing,  of  paper  making,  of  fertilizers, 
and  in  many  other  arts  in  which  we  miffht  otherwise  compete  with  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  in  supplying  South  and  Central  America,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  and  other  neighboring  States.  It  is  difficult  to  hieasure  the  exact 
harm;  but  if  these  duties  increase  the  cost  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  a 
printed  calico  they  may  deprive  the  printer  of  his  little  margin  of  profit.  We 
nia^  then  find  the  great  markets  of  the  world  closed  to  us,  but  open  to  our  com- 
petitors in  Europe,  merely  through  the  protection  which  this  little  petty  tax 
extends  to  them,  which  costs  us  more  to  collect  than  any  other,  which  yields  but 
little  revenue,  and  which  maintains  a  few  very  practical  but  not  much  known 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  some  of  these  articles  in  this  country. 
Ab  it  18  with  these  duties,  so  to  a  ^eater  extent  do  the  duties  on  wool,  hides,  and 
many  other  materials  of  foreign  origin  burden  and  restrict  the  export  of  our  own 
manufactures  while  protecting  those  of  competing  countries,  who  suffer  no  such 
obstructions  to  exist. 

PROTKCnON  FOR  INFANT   INDUSTRIES. 

Sixth.  Such  being  the  principles  and  such  the  facts  we  are  now  led  to  the  main 
questions:  First.  Sow  can  the  manufactures  of  this  country  be  most  fully  pro- 
'moted?  Second.  How  can  American  labor  be  best  protected?  Third.  How  can 
our  home  markets  be  most  thoroughly  retained?  Fourth.  How  can  our  foreign 
markets  be  most  rapidly  extended?  May  we  not  find  relief  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  liberty?  May  not  these  benefits  be  attained  by  removing  the 
obstructions  which  previous  legislators  have  put  in  our  way? 

I  assume  that  this  commission  seeks  to  attain  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  due  regard  to  the  artificial  conditions  in 
which  some  of  the  conspicuous  arts  have  been  placed  by  the  long  existence  of  a 
very  hig:h  and  in  some  lines  prohibitive  tariff.  I  assume  that  this  commission  will 
treat  vrith  respect  the  doctrinaires  on  either  side;  but  will  give  little  regard  to 
either  influence.  On  the  one  side,  may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  dogmatic  advo- 
cates of  what  is  caUed  '*  protection  with  incidental  revenue?  "  On  the  other  side, 
may  you  not  rightly  ignore  the  equally  dogmatic  free  trader  who  would  at  once 
remove  even  duties  assessed  for  revenue  purx)08es,  because  in  some  instances  they 
may  give  for  a  time  some  artificial  stimulus  to  a  domestic  product?  I  will  there- 
fore at  first  deal  with  the  relative  numbers  who  are  occupied  for  gain  in  the  sev- 
eral tarts  according  to  their  classification  in  the  census  of  occupations.  These 
relative  numbers  change  but  little,  decade  by  decade,  in  their  ratio  to  each  other. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  the  several  sections;  but  are  becoming  more  uniform  since 
the  removal  of  slavery  opened  the  way  for  the  Southern  States  to  engage  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  arts  and  in  mining.  Here  let  me  interject  a  most 
important  point.  It  has  been  held  that  infant  industries  may  need  temporary  pro- 
tection in  their  early  stages.  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  Southern 
States,  which  had  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  agriculture,  were  left  pros- 
trate by  a  devastating  war.  The  intelligent  were  disfranchised  for  too  long  a 
I)eriod;  the  grossly  ignorant  were  enfranchised  without  preparation  and  were 
suddenly  charged  with  the  control  of  the  (Government.  The  Southern  States 
entered  upon  infant  manufactures  with  their  property  destroyed,  their  railways 
wrecked;  without  capital,  without  inherited  mechanical  aptitude,  without  mills 
or  workshops,  and  without  developed  skill  to  establish  them.  They  were  exposed 
to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  great  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
textile  factories  of  New  England,  and  of  the  woodworkers  of  the  West.  What 
do  we  now  witness?  Have  not  the  Southern  ironmasters  proved  themselves  equal 
to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  superior  in  many  respects  to  tne  British  and  (German? 
Are  not  Southern  cotton  manufacturers  ready  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world 
vrith  all  the  medium  useful  grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  which  constitute  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  world's  consumption,  whenever  we  remove  the  obstructive  tax  from 
the  crude  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America?  Then  the 
800,000,000  people  or  more  of  these  continents  may  be  able  to  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases of  cotton  fabrics,  as  they  now  pay  our  competitors  in  &reat  Britain  and 
other  countries,  by  exchanging  their  crude  products  for  them.  They  have  but 
little  money;  they  are  mostly  hand  workers  at  low  wages;  but  they  sell  their  crude 
products  to  all  other  countries  free  of  obstruction,  while  we  fine  them  for  trying 
to  exchange  goods  for  ^oods  with  us.  Have  not  these  infant  ironmasters  and  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  the  South  given  a  lead  and  presented  an  example  to  the 
adults  of  the  North  and  West?  What  other  protection  than  that  of  their  own  rap- 
idly-develoi>ed  skill  and  capacity  have  they  needed?  ^ 

» See  p.  621. 
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RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  AS  REGARDS  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Let  OB  now  give  regard  to  the  relative  nnmbens  of  the  g^reat  hody  of  workers, 
by  whose  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  capacities  the  great  indnstries  of  this 
country  have  been  developed.  I  regard  the  censns  of  occupations  as  one  of  the  most 
Important.  It  most  be  accurate,  Decanse  those  who  count  the  peox>le  call  upon 
everv  family  to  say  what  the  occupation  of  each  working  member  is,  and  tney 
list  it.  The  only  doubt  pointed  out  by  General  Walker  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
in  respect  to  the  placing  of  common  laborers,  many  of  whom  were  listed  under 
the  head  of  iiersonal  service,  who  were  probably  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
year  in  agriculture.  That  census  disclosed  the  following  proportions  in  round 
numbers:  Occuined  in  agriculture,  44  per  cent;  in  professional  and  personal  serv- 
ice, 23i  per  cent;  but  if  we  transfer  a  portion  of  the  common  laborers  from  personal 
service  to  agriculture,  in  round  numbers  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  working  force 
of  this  country  was  then  and  is  now  engaged  in  agriculture,  leaving  20  per  cent 
in  professional  and  personal  service,  lOi  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
22  per  cent  in  manufactures,  mechanical  arts,  and  in  mining.  The  tendency  to 
change  in  these  proportions  is  slight.  In  1890  the  proportion  in  agriculture  had 
been  slightly  diminished,  and  will  yet  more  diminish  with  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  science  and  mechanical  invention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  field.  The 
proportion  in  trade  and  transportation  slightly  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  volume  of  products  is  au^ented.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  big  department  stores  or  manufacturing  enterprises  are  absorbing  the  little 
ones.  There  are  more  small  shops  for  distribution  in  ratio  to  the  population  now 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  small  workshops  scattered  throughout  the 
land  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the  South.  It  is  in  these  lesser  arts  that  stal- 
wart men  are  developed.  Not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  working  force  can  be 
gathered  as  operatives  under  the  collective  system  of  the  ^eat  factory  and  great 
workshop.  The  factories  represent  large  capital  and  relatively  small  numbers  of 
working  people.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  arts  listed  under  the  title  of  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  arts.  Glance  over  the  list  and  you  witness  the  g:rowth 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  the  lesser  arts  and  industries  in  which  mental 
energy  must  be  combined  with  mechanical  aptitude.  The  proportion  occupied 
for  gain  in  the  manufacturing  mechanic  arts  and  mining  varies  but  little,  although 
the  product  has  been  vastly  augmented.  A  lessening  proportion  of  more  and  more 
skiLlful  men  and  women  earning  higher  and  higher  rates  of  wages  augment  the  prod- 
uct, while  they  lessen  the  cost  of  aggregate  production  of  the  factory.  The  pro- 
portion in  professional  and  personal  service  does  not  vary  greatly.  A  considerable 
variation  will  be  observed  among  the  States.  In  the  far  East,  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  climate  harsh,  a  p'eater  relative  number  is  found  in  the  manufactur- 
ing arts,  less  in  apiculture;  m  the  South  there  are  and  will  be  more  in  sericul- 
ture, less  in  other  industries.  In  the  middle  West,  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  Ktmsas 
inclusive,  we  may  note  a  constant  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  working  forces  among  the  several  occupations  as  the  State  develops.  In  1880 
Ohio  was  a  typical  StP.te,  possessing  varied  resources  in  all  the  arts,  including 
mining;  Indiana  had  become  a  great  center  of  coal  and  of  many  important  manu- 
factures, although  without  metals  of  any  moment;  Michigan  excelled  in  manufac- 
tures, mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  agriculture  alike.  I  suggest  that  the  commission 
compare  the  relative  occupations  of  these  8  States,  all  lying  around  the  center  of 
our  population;  glance  over  the  list  of  their  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts 
listed  under  over  360  titles;  then  put  the  question  to  yourselves.  What  branches  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  industry  in  any  one  of  these  States  has  ever  been  or  ever 
could  be  subjected  to  the  import  of  a  product  of  like  kind  from  a  foreign  country, 
except  it  be  from  Canada?  What  foreign  product  of  agriculture  except^ftrom  the 
tropics  could  be  imported?  With  a  more  Southern  sun  even  the  border  States  of 
the  North  are  able  to  sell  to  the  Canadians  vastly  more  even  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  than  we  can  buy  from  them.  Put  to  yourselves  the  question,  and 
employ  an  expert  to  work  out  the  details.  To  what  extent  are  the  people  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  centier  of  power  now  rests,  subjected  to  a 
competing  import,  and  in  what  direction  is  their  profit  or  loss  to  be  sought  or 
avoided?  How  shall  their  manufactures  be  promoted?  How  may  their  labor  be 
protected?  How  will  their  individual  wealth  and  welfare  be  augmented?  You 
have  called  Professor  Ripley  rightly  to  your  aid  on  one  line  of  investigation;  why 
not  call  Professor  Falkner,  of  the  National  Library,  to  work  out  tms  problem? 
I  do  not  know  to  what  economic  school  he  belongs;  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  is 
a  free  trader  or  a  protectionist,  according  to  the  common  use  of  these  terms.  What 
I  do  know  is  that  he  never  -'  cooks  "  his  figures,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  sub- 
jects of  which  figures  are  but  symbols.  No  one  despises  or  distrusts  mere  figures 
more  than  one  who  has  compiled  as  many  as  I  have;  unless  one  can  read  between 
the  lines,  or  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  figures,  they  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Dealins  with  the  work  of  all  who  are  occupied  for  gain,  the  census  of  1880 
shows  a  fraction  under  1  in  3,  or  in  round  numbers  17,400,000  persons  occupied 
for  gain,  divided  according  to  the  classifications  which  I  have  previously  sub- 
mitted. In  agriculture  the  only  products  subject  to  foreign  competition  (except  in 
our  dealing  with  Canada,  to  whose  people,  as  I  have  said,  we  sell  nearly  double  the 
products  or  agriculture  that  we  buy)  we  may  name  sugar,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
tobacco,  a  few  fruits,  and  scarcely  anything  else  which  could  be  imported  from  a 
foreign  country  were  there  no  tariffs  in  existence.  Sugar  may  rightly  be  made 
subject  to  duty  for  revenue  only.  Under  existing  conditions  it  may  become 
necessary  te  permit  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  dutv,  and  while  this  may  in  some 
slight  measure  expose  the  growers  of  cane  and  of  beet  roots  to  foreign  comx)eti- 
tion,  it  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  agriculture  that  could  be  granted. 
Great  Britain,  producing  neither  sugar  nor  fruits  in  any  considerable  measure, 
has  established  a  vast  export  industry  in  jams,  preserves,  and  other  types  of  fruit 
products.  Under  the  stress  of  war  Great  Britain  is  about  to  put  a  duty  upon 
sugar.  Supposing  we  were  granted  free  trade  in  sugar,  we  should  command  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  and  in  condensed  milk, 

fiving  employment  to  a  vastly  greater  number  of  persons  than  can  by  any  possi- 
ility  be  occupied  in  the  malnng  of  sugar  from  eitner  cane  or  beets.  It  is,  now- 
ever,  probable  that  the  duties  now  yielding  one  of  the  largest  sums  in  our  revenue 
may  be  retained.  Fruits,  meats,  and  tobacco  are  subject  to  duties  for  revenue. 
Wool  remains  the  principal  article  of  domestic  production  which  can  be  subjected 
to  foreign  competition.    What  are  the  facts  alwut  wool? 

Unquestionaoly  a  great  many  farmers  each  keep  a  few  sheep,  and  the  number 
who  have  been  deluded  in  favor  of  duties  on  wool  may  be  large;  yet  if  we  give 
regard  to  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip,  which  at  its  highest  point  has  been 
about  300,000,000  pounds,  at  about  20  cents  a  pound  unscoured,  and  then  compare 
it  with  the  vast  volume  of  other  products  of  tne  field,  it  becomes  a  very  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  our  farming  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeded  $60,000,000.  Supposing  the  average  product  of  the  average  farm 
to  be  $500  worth  a  year,'  the  product  of  wool  would  then  represent  the  work  of 
only  120,000  persons  occupied  in  agriculture,  out  of  not  less  than  11,000,000  to 
12,000,000  now  engaged  in  that  work.  It  is  true  that  one  of  our  high-tariff  advo- 
cates, whose  name  is  very  conspicuous,  once  stated  as  a  fact  that  there  were 
750,000  farmers,  owners  of  160  acres  of  land  each,  who  gained  their  whole  subsist- 
ence from  sheep  growing;  that  there  were  750,000  similar  farmers  whose  main 
dependence  was  upon  wool,  and  in  addition  all  who  were  occupied  upon  the  sheep 
ranches  were  engaged  in  making  territorial  wool.  But  in  the  year  on  which  this 
computation  was  based  the  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  this  country  did  not 
exceed  $60,000,000.  That  sum,  if  divided  only  among  750,000  farmers  said  to  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  wool  making,  would  have  given  each  an  average  of  $80. 
If  divided  among  the  1 ,500,000  farmers  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  mainly  depend- 
ent on  wool  it  would  have  given  each  only  $40;  and  if  nearly  one-half  had  been 
set  apart  as  the  value  of  the  territorial  or  ranch  wools,  each  of  the  inclusive  wool 
farmers  would  have  received  about  $25  for  his  whole  year's  work.  The  misuse  of 
statistics  could  not  be  brought  to  a  more  absurd  conclusion, 

The  breeders  of  hi^h-priced  Merino  rams  of  Ohio  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
promoting  the  delusion  about  wool.  Even  in  Ohio  in  1880  the  product  of  wool 
constituted  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  of  a^culture. 
I  doubt  if  it  now  exceeds  2  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  hens'  eggs  of  Ohio  is  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  clip. 

In  point  of  fact  not  over  2  to  8  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  can  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
varying  in  different  years,  dei)end  upon  the  export  of  our  surplus  for  their  entire 
income. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  In  matters 
such  as  dyestuffs,  for  instance,  you  demonstrate  that  a  very  small  matter  may 
be  equal  to  the  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  control  the  production  or  nonproduction.  But  when  it  comes 
to  sheep  and  wool,  because  the  items  seem  to  be  small,  you  treat  them  as  of  no 
consequence?— A.  Oh,  no;  I  say  that  a  very  small  tax  may  interrupt  a  ^eat  prod- 
uct. A  very  small  product  having  a  great  tax,  like  wool,  may  stand  m  the  way 
of  a  vast  expansion  of  the  export  commerce  of  the  world. 

1  Note  by  witness.— From  Information  obtained  since  the  testimony  was  given,  I  am  sure  the  aver- 
age product  per  fann  will  be  nearer  S700  than  $500  on  the  census  of  1900. 
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Q.  Might  not  that  $25  or  $80  to  the  farmer  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  prodnct  of  his  farm? — A.  That  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  yon  are  probably 
more  familiar  with  fanners  than  I  am.  Every  farmer  onght  to  keep  a  few  sheep 
to  clear  his  fields  and  fertilize  them,  and  many  of  them  do.  It  is  jost  like  the 
prodnct  o£  the  hen  mines— the  hens'  eggs—it  is  so  mnch  extra,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  an  important  item,  but  the  profit  of  the  average  farm  can  never  rest  on  wool. 
But  if  it  stands  in  the  way,  as  it  does,  of  the  export  of  the  surplus  of  other  prod- 
ucts, the  farmer  or  few  farmers  engaged  in  wool  may  gain  a  small  benefit  at  the 
cost  of  the  vast  number  who  would  be  without  profit  of  any  kind  unless  we  could 
e^ort  our  surplus  to  foreign  countries. 

Q.  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  become 
involved  there,  and  perhaps  we  should  determine  now  that  farmer  ought  to  be 
reached. — ^A.  I  admit  this  principle:  if  you  may  rightly  interfere  by  the  diversion 
of  taxes  from  purelv  public  purposes  to  private  enterprise,  the  farmer  has  just  as 
much  right  to  his  share  of  tne  protection  as  the  manufacturer  or  anybody  else. 
But  when  you  come  to  that,  ana  make  figures  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  not  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  can  be  protected  by  a  duty 
on  forei{$n  imports,  and  there  are  95  per  cent  of  consumers  who  pay  the  bill.  I 
am  coming  to  that. 

S.  I  noticed  that  line  of  thought  a  while  ago  while  you  were  speaking  of 
.—A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  both  consistent. 

J.  But  assume  that  the  manufactory  which  buys  that  coal  is  injured  or  practi- 
yclosed,  as  the  potterieH  were  under  the  last  previous  tariff  bill,  is  not  the 
customer,  the  consumer  of  that  coal,  is  not  his  business  destroyed?  In  othei 
words,  can  you  measure  the  effect  of  protection  by  the  determination  of  whether 
the  tariff  is  of  consequence  on  a  particular  thing?  If  the  tariff  upholds  the  factory 
that  consumes  the  coal,  is  not  the  coal  protected? — A.  You  can  only  measure  the 
evil  infiuence  by  taking  certain  particular  examples.  I  am  trying  to  deal  with 
the  general  inference,  and  as  I  go  on  I  will  develop  the  point.  No  change  in  the 
tariff  can  affect  any  considerable  number  of  persons  in  so-called  protected  indus- 
tries because  the  whole  number  is  small,  while  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket will  create  a  greater  demand  for  all  our  principal  products,  coal  included. 
((Continues  reading:) 

PROPORTION  OF  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  SUBJECT  TO  FOREIGN  COMPETITION.' 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  foreign  competition  with  those  who  are.  occupied  in 
professional  and  personal  service,  or  in  trade  and  transportation.  The  number 
occupied  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  arts  and  mining,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  was  a  little  less  than  4,000,000.  I  have  dealt  with  these  occupations 
under  this  head  as  judicially  as  in  my  power  to  do.  In  1880,  before  iron  and  steel 
had  become  independent,  even  by  putting  in  the  category  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition all  those  who  might  be  suDject^  in  part  to  import  of  products  of  like 
kind  from  foreign  countiies,  I  could  not  raise  the  number  to  a  million.  I  put 
under  this  head  all  occupied  in  the  textile  arts;  all  who  were  occupied  in  mimng 
coal  for  iron  and  steel  and  converting  these  inetals  into  mechanism;  all  who  were 
occupied  in  other  departments,  such  as  glass  and  pottery,  who  could  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  be  subject  to  foreign  competition.  Even  then  I  could  not  find 
a  million  of  whom  at  least  half  were  already  free  of  f orei^  competition.  I  could 
not  raise  the  figure  to  over  15  per  cent,  even  of  those  listed  under  this  title  of 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts.  In  fact,  in  that  year  not  5  per  cent  of  all  who 
were  occupied  for  ^in  in  this  whole  land  could  have  been  suojected  to  foreign 
competition  by  the  import  of  products  of  like  kind  from  any  foreign  country,  with 
a  small  exception  of  Canada,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  In  1890  there 
were  many  less.  Iron  and  steel  and  other  metallic  products  had  become  very 
nearly  free  of  foreign  competition;  not  4  per  cent  comd  be  put  into  the  list  of 
those  subject  to  foreign  competition  in  the  census  of  1890.  When  we  get  the 
figures  of  1900,  in  which  year  the  number  of  those  occupied  for  gain  in  all  the 
arts,  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical,  will  number  more  than  26,000,000,  out  of 
76,000,000  population,  I  doubt  if  anyone  with  judicial  mind  can  find  1,000,000  who 
could  under  any  conditions  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  and  when  the 
materials  of  foreign  origin  which  are  necessary  in  our  domestic  industry  are  free 
from  obstructive  taxation,  that  number  will  be  yerj  much  lessened.  I  commend 
this  line  of  investigation  to  your  attention.  My  ^gures  may  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  bias  in  favor  of  freer  trade;  but  there  are  many  persons  herein 
Washington  who  would  be  fully  competent  to  make  this  judicial  analysis  free  of 
any  bias,  of  whom  Professor  Falkner  is  one.  I  could  name  several  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  will  analyze  and  observe  the  number  of  i>er8onB  whose 


>  See  pp.  596-697, 619-620. 
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whole  income  rests  npon  the  export  of  onr  sttrplns  products,  especially  in  agri- 
cttltnre,  yon  will  find  three  times  the  nnmber  wnose  welfare  depends  npon  export 
as  compared  to  the  whole  nnmber  whose  work  wonld  reanire  readjustment  if 
there  were  a  revolutionary  change  in  our  revenue  system,  which  no  one  excepixag 
mere  doctrinaires  contemplates.  In  fact  the  larger  parts  of  our  imports,  esi)ecially 
of  textiles,  consist  in  a  considerable  measure  of  Imnd-made  fabrics.  The  finest 
silks,  velvets,  and  linens  of  France  and  Germany  are  of  necessity  woven  on  himd 
looms;  the  finest  cotton  fabrics,  laces,  and  embroideries  and  the  like  are  many  of 
them  the  product  of  hand  work;  a  very  large  part  of  our  imports  of  textiles  rest 
npon  fashion  and  fancy  and  style  rather  than  upon  quality;  all  these  are  suitable 
subjects  of  high  revenue  duties.  Very  few  of  the  useful  and  necessary  textile 
fabrics,  excepting  linens,  must  be  imported  even  now,  and  that  portion  can  be 
very  much  lessened  if  wool,  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  and  the  like  can  be  supplied  to 
our  textile  manufacturers  on  even  terms  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
G«rmAny;  that  is,  free  of  tariff  taxation. 

LBSSONS  FROM  OREAT  BRITAIN'S  TARIFF  EXPERIENCE.* 

Permit  me  to  close  by  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  economic  system  of  Great 
Britain.  We  are  but  repeating  history,  and  although  it  often  excites  prejudice  to 
cite  British  experience  as  an  example  for  ourselves,  may  we  not  take  a  lesson  even 
from  our  rivals  as  a  guide  toward  our  own  prosperity?  Has  not  a  closer  trade 
alliance  of  the  English-speaking  people  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
Uie  peace  of  the  world?  The  continental  states  of  Europe  are  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cheap  but  high-priced  labor  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  more  against  the  cheaper  and  higher-priced  labor  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  prejudices  of  race  and  creed  and  difference  in  language  permitted,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  all  of  the  European  states  except  Kussia  might  combine  to 
boycott  the  products  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That  was  the  great 
object  of  Napoleon  in  his  effort  to  destroy  British  commerce  and  manufactures. 
He  failed  so  utterly  that  his  own  contractors  were  obliged  to  buy  the  forbidden 
goods  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to  equip  his  armies  for  tne  Russian  campaign.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  even  in  our  exports  of  to-day  Great  Britain ,  her  colonies,  and 
dependencies  have  long  bought  from  us  50  per  cent  of  all  we  had  to  sell,  some- 
times 60  per  cent.  Germany  is  now  trying  to  defend  the  agrarians,  or  great  land 
holders,  against  the  interest  of  the  masses,  by  heavy  duties  on  com  and  provisions, 
repeating  the  blunder  of  the  British  Tories  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  corn 
law.  The  more  the  continental  states  of  Europe  shut  out  the  food,  metals,  fibers, 
and  fabrics  of  this  country,  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  their  own  manufac- 
tures, the  less  the  margin  left  to  pay  for  wages,  and  the  more  they  will  give  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  absolute  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  How  did  Great  Britain  attain  to  the  paramount  position  which  she  has 
held  during  the  last  half  a  century?  Was  it  not  by  removing  the  shackles  from 
commerce?  In  1840  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  general  poverty  and  distress 
in  England  were  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  tendency  to 
failure  of  the  system  of  protection  had  become  plain  in  1820,  when  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  a  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  supporting  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts, 
opx)osed  tne  efforts  of  Henry  Clay  and  his  associates  to  put  what  he  called  the 
American  system  ux>on  this  countiy.' 

Webster  defined  Clay's  so-called  American  system  as  a  British  x>olicy  which 
Great  Britain  was  even  then  trying  to  throw  off.  In  1824  HusMsson  began  the 
reform  in  England  by  taking  off  or  reducing  the  duties  on  wool  and  other  crude 
materials.  Tnat  was  the  very  year,  I  believe,  in  which  a  duty  was  placed  on  wool 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  dark  day  for  wool  and  woolen 
industry.  In  1840  Joseph  Hume,  the  economist,  moved  for  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  investi^te  the  duties  on  imports.  He  was  aided  by  John  Deacon  Hume, 
of  the  civil  service.  A  notable  report  was  made  in  1842,  which  led  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  give  up  his  previous  convictions  and  to  become  the  great  leader  of  fiscal 
reform,  although  he  still  supported  protective  duties  on  grain.  The  anti-corn 
law  league  had  become  active,  but  did  not  reach  success  until  the  Irish  famine 
of  1845-1847  compelled  the  remission  of  duties  on  corn  by  orders  in  council, 
afterwards  justified  by  act  of  Parliament.  Hume's  report  on  the  BritisSi  tariff 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  duty  was  28  per  cent,  and  that  there  were  1,250 
separate  s];)ecifications,  the  amount  of  revenue  about  £10,000,000,  or  $50,000,000.  It 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  less  than  50  of  these  specifications  yielded  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  The  conditions  of  the  United  Elngdom  were  described 
by  Peel  in  one  of  his  speeches  somewhat  in  the  following  terms:  Ships  rotting  at 
the  wharves,  the  manufacturing  population  rioting  in  the  streets,  the  agricultural 


1  See  pp.  622-023.  «  Sec  pp.  tfi3-624. 
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population  Htarving  in  the  fields  or  barely  existing  upon  paroc-!hi:il  relief.  And  in 
reviewing  the  fiscal  conditions,  he  described  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
"  seated  on  an  empty  chest,  over  a  pool  of  liottomless  deficiency,  fishing  for  a 
budget."  Hume  classified  imports  under  four  heads.  In  the  classification  which 
I  induced  Secretary  McCuUocn  to  adopt  in  1884  we  added  a  fifth  class,  to  which 
I  ma\  presently  refer.  In  Peel's  first  great  act,  500  petty  articles  were  put  into 
the  free  list^wiich  had  previously  yielded  £2,000.0(K),  or  $10,000,000.  Even  he 
could  not  conceive  that  such  a  change  would  give  immediate  stimulus  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufacture, and  that  the  revenue  wouldpresently  come  back  to 
the  amount  which  the  customs  had  previously  yielded.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
temporary  income  tax  for  three  years  to  make  up  for  the  exjpected  deficiency, 
computing  this  yield  at  £3 ,000 ,000  a  year.  The  result  was  surprising.  The  income 
tax  disclc^ed  an  enormous  individual  wealth  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  general 
public  by  returning  nearly  £5,000,000.  Such  was  the  instant  beneficial  effect  of 
the  removal  even  of  the  500  petty  taxes  on  imports  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  750  articles  remaining  dutiable  again  yielded  the  full  sum  of  £10,000,000.  I 
speak  in  round  figures,  rererring  you  to  Noble's  Fiscal  Legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  vTill  give  you  the  facts. 

In  his  second  measure  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  duties  on  700  articles  or 
thereabouts,  leaving  only  50  subject  to  duties.  These  700  had  yielded  £3,000,000. 
Again  no  one  could  conceive  of  the  benefits.  Again  an  income  tax  was  imposed 
for  3  years  to  make  up  the  expected  deficiency,  and  although  the  Irish  famine 
ensued  and  the  com  law  went  oy  the  board,  the  revenue  from  the  50  remaining 
articles  was  again  about  £10,000.000,  and  the  income  tax  had  become  a  surplus 
for  other  purposes.  Presently  Peel  went  out  of  oflQce,  Gladstone  came  in,  and  in 
1863  the  shilling  duty  on  com  was  remitted,  and  there  remained  for  many  years 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  only  6  or  8  dutiable  articles,  yielding  as  much 
income  as  the  1,250  articles  had  yielded  when  the  reform  began. 

Is  there  no  lesson  in  these  figures?  I  have  had  many  interviews  in  my  visits  to 
England  with  foreign  economists  and  statesmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  feared 
the  time  when  this  country  would  adopt  tariff  for  revenue.  He  urgently  desired 
to  make  great  i)avments  on  the  public  debt  before  the  increasing  scarcity  and 
advancing  cost  of  coal  and  the  passing  of  the  dominion  of  iron  and  steel  to  this 
country  should  render  it  more  aifficult  for  Great  Britain  to  meet  her  obligations. 
Even  uiose  who  hold  anti-British  prejudices  may  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  will  render  our  competition  w^ith  Great  Britain  more  severe  than  it 
IS  now,  while  those  who  believe  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  of  trade,  and 
that  commerce  rests  upon  mutual  benefits,  whether  among  men  or  nations,  may 
join  with  us  in  bringing  about  such  close  and  closer  relations  among  English- 
speaking  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  Australia  as  will  unite  our 
forces,  if  force  should  become  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Gk>d  upon  the 
high  seas. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 

The  burden  ux)on  Great  Britain  of  imperial  taxation  and  heavy  national  debt 
is  far  greater  than  ours;  her  need  for  defense  yet  greater;  but  the  blood  tax  of 
standing  armies  and  of  yet  heavier  national  debts  is  heavier  upon  the  continen- 
tal States  of  Europe  than  upon  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  may  pay  and  main- 
tain her  credit,  but  the  national  debts  of  many  European  states  have  already 
been  repudiated  and  others  are  sure  to  be.  One  hundred  years  ago  Immanuel 
Kant  uttered  a  prophecy  of  perpetual  i)eace,  basing  his  prediction  upon  the 
beneficent  forces  of  commerce  working  to  the  suppression  of  war.  It  seemed 
a  visionary  prediction — it  seems  so  still;  but  in  the  invention  of  implements 
of  war,  which,  as  Professor  Long  says,  have  brought  the  art  of  warfare,  espe- 
cially upon  the  sea,  to  an  *' extra  hazardous  brancli  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing," the  reunion  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  English-speaking  people  may  yet 
become  a  living  fact.  If  Russia  should  join,  as  I  believe  she  will  since  my  visit 
there  a  few  years  since,  when  I  met  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  be  assured.  Russia  has  entered  upon  a  great  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  prejudices  of  the  English  against  Russia  have  almost  wholly  gone. 
A  cletk  understanding  is  becoming  manifest  even  in  the  dealings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  with  China.  The  Crimean  war  is  admitted  now  by  every  sane 
Englishman  to  have  been  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  I  believe  that  the  move  of  the 
Czar  to  promote  arbitration  was  fully  sustained  by  the  statesmen  of  Russia,  and 
that  we  may  yet  presently  witness  a  complete  and  cordial  understanding  between 
Great  Britain,  R^issia,  and  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  war  and 
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rapine  and  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  states  and  nations,  of  people  and  of  provinces,  to  estabfish  liberty  on 
the  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  these  are  visionary  thoughts,  far 
better  to  try  to  make  them  a  force  than  to  continue  international  jealousy  and  to 
prate  about  a  war  of  trade. 

DBBIBABILITY    OF     REDUCTION      IN    NUMBER    OF     DUTIABL.E    ARTICLES     AND    OF 
CHANOB  IN  CLASSIFICATION. 

I  have  referred  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  statement  and  to  the  classificatioin 
of  imports  which  I  su^^gested  to  Secretary  HcCuUoch  in  1884  after  a  careful 
study  of  Hume's  classification  of  British  imports  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  1840,  made  in  1842.  I  made  the  new  compilation  at  the  rec^^uest  of  the 
Secretary.  Before  that  date  all  imports  had  been  reported  alphabetically,  both 
free  and  dutiable.  1  added  to  Hume's  classification  an  intermediate  one — **  arti- 
cles partly  manufactured  used  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry."  My 
list  covered,  first,  articles  of  food  and  live  animals;  second,  aurticles  in  a  crude 
condition  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry;  third,  articles 
partly  manufactured  used  in  our  domestic  industry:  fourth,  manufactured 
goods;  fifth,  articles  of  voluntary  use  and  luxuries.  I  startled  the  Secretary 
and  the  officials  by  proving  that  50  per  cent  of  the  articles  taxed  under  the  tar- 
iffs of  that  date  could  be  put  into  the  free  list  without  reducing  the  revenue 
by  15  per  cent.  At  a  little  later  date,  after  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  First 
Assistant,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came  into  office,  I  visited 
Washington  and  brought  the  matter  before  him,  making  the  suggestion,  which 
was  carried  out,  for  carrying  back  the  analysis  to  1880,  so  that  the  new  tables 
should  be  in  a  consecutive  series  by  decades.  When  I  made  the  statement  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  complex  schedule  could  be  transferred  to  the  free  list  with- 
out impairing  the  revenue  by  15  i)er  cent,  he  could  not  credit  it.  He  proposed 
a  test,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Messrs.  Tichenor,  now  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appraisers,  and  Mr.  Tinglee,  two  of  the  most  experienced  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment, who  scouted  the  very  idea  of  such  a  result  being  possible.  I  then  sat  down 
with  them,  dictating  from  one  to  the  other  from  the  previous  years*  reports,  a 
proposed  free  and  dutiable  list;  on  that  table  a  compilation  was  made.  I  returned 
next  morning  to  get  the  verdict,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  except  myself  the  ver- 
dict was,  *'  You  have  transferred  to  the  free  list  60  per  cent  of  all  the  articles 
named  in  the  tariff,  with  a  reduction  of  revenue  of  only  13  per  cent.  "  Moreover," 
added  Mr.  Tichenor,  **  you  have  removed  all  the  vexed  questions  that  hinder  our 
commerce  with  Canada."  My  argument  had  been  based  on  the  belief  that  once 
these  classified  fig^ures  were  put  before  any  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  what- 
ever party,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  take  off  the  taxes  then  im];)06ed 
upon  articles  necessary  for  our  domestic  industry.  The  logic  of  these  facts  has 
controlled  every  committee  down  to,  but  not  including,  the  last.  Even  under  our 
present  more  complex  and  higher  tariff,  however,  the  tree  list  of  these  articles  is 
much  larger  and  the  burden  upon  domestic  industry  of  this  class  of  duties  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  1884.  I  refer  you  to  the  GJovemment  reports  in  support  of  this 
statement.  The  protection  of  domestic  industry  now  demands  further  additions 
to  the  free  list,  even  to  the  extent  of  nearly  every  article  named  as  crude  or  partly 
manufactured  now  dutiable.  If  that  addition  were  made  to  the  free  list  the  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  less  than  one-third  the  present  surplus.  No  act  could  be  done 
for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  more  beneficial  than  to  deal  with  these 
two  schedules  in  this  way. 

Unless  your  attention  is  caUed  to  the  evil  effect  on  domestic  industry  of  some 
of  these  petty  taxes  you  can  not  comprehend  them.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the 
absurd  duties  still  imposed  upon  old  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  old  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  would  be  brought  in  ballast  without  charge  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  to  the  restoration  of  the  small  metal  industries  of  New  England  and 
the  seacoast,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  these  duties  on  old  metal.  Many  of 
the  cargoes  which  are  brought  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  are  of  rela- 
tively light  weight,  requiring  ships  to  be  ballasted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
ballast  snips  with  old  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  animating  our  domestic  arts,  rather 
than  to  bring  useless  paving  stones  or  other  worthless  stuff?  There  is  something 
so  grotesque,  so  absurd,  in  the  taxing  of  such  material  as  to  make  it  almost 
inconceivable  that  such  a  tax  should  be  favored  by  the  advocates  of  an  indirect 
bounty  or  subsidv  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  magnates,  who  are  now  proposing 
to  grasp  the  whole  traffic  of  the  world  under  a  trust. 
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I  refer  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time  because  a  similar  reform  and  classi- 
fication is  now  called  for  in  respect  to  onr  exports.  Onr  exports  are  now  classified 
as  products  of  agricnltnre  and  manufactures;  but  under  the  head  of  products 
of  agriculture  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  our  manufactured  p^oodg  are 
included — wheat  flour,  biscuits,  canned  meats,  preserved  fruits,  provisions,  dairy 
products,  and  the  like — while  under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  some 
of  the  crudest  of  secondary  forms  of  other  products,  such  as  copper  matte,  petro- 
leum, and  the  like.  I  beg  to  present  to  you  a  new  form  of  classification  of 
exports,  in  which  I  have  made  5  classes  of  products— of  the  field,  the  forest,  the 
mme,  the  sea,  and  the  factory.  I  have  also  divided  each  of  these  classes  into  the 
crude,  partly  manufactured,  and  finished  condition.  This  table  brings  out  in 
the  most  conspicuous  way  a  much  greater  development  in  the  export  of  our 
highest  types  of  manufactured  goods  than  is  made  to  appear  by  the  ofEUsial 
classifications.  I  have  compared  tne  exports  of  1894  and  of  1898,  those  of  1809  not 
having  been  printed  in  detail  when  I  made  this  table.  The  export  of  every  kind 
of  product  has  increased  in  the  aggregate  78  per  cent;  but  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  export  of  crude  products  increased  between  these 
periods  60  per  cent,  of  partly  manufactured  46  per  cent,  the  export  of  our  finished 
manufactures  of  highest  types^  especially  in  metallic,  increased  172  per  cent. 

THB  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  VARIOUS  FOREION  COUNTRIES. 

I  also  submit  tables*  giving  the  relative  trade  with  each  country  or  state; 
finally,  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  our  exports  to  each  European  state  against 
their  credit  for  our  imports.  The  variation  is  so  great  that  I  at  first  distrusted 
the  figures;  but  on  a  thorough  examination  through  the  custom-house  of  Boston 
and  the  department  of  commerce  of  Washington,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  valuation 
of  exports  is  as  close  to  the  facts  as  such  figpires  ever  can  be,  the  larger  figures  cred- 
ited to  us  by  foreign  countries  including  freights  and  charges  and  also  duplications. 
For  instance,  we  charge  Switzerland  with  a  very  small  sum,  I  think  only  about 
$260,000,  while  they  credit  us  with  many  millions,  being  substantially  a  free-trade 
country  and  a  large  consumer  of  our  products.  I  founa  Southern  cotton  fabrics  in 
Berne,  on  the  market  place,  years  ago— a  common  wear  of  the  common  people. 
You  see,  the  British  coarse  goods  are  all  stuffed;  they  are  all  loaded  with  pipe 
clay  and  starch.  The  books  on  the  art  of  sizing  are  very  good  reading.  The 
principal  book  on  the  art  of  sizing  gives  the  directions  to  be  very  careful  to  use 
Kp^yptian  flour,  because  it  has  the  most  gluten  and  will  hold  the  most  clav. 
There  was  one  period  when  cotton  was  very  high  priced,  when  particularly 
Great  Britain  did  not  consume  any  cotton  faorics  within  her  own  limits.  The 
pounds  of  export  of  goods  balanced  the  pounds  of  import  of  raw  cotton.  The 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  only  represented  by  the  stuffing.  I  have 
seen  contracts  for  shirtings  made  in  Manchester  for  India  and  China,  to  this 
effect ,  that  an  8-pound  piece  should  contain  not  less  than  5  pounds  of  cotton.  Now, 
the  Chinese  are  a  most  acute  people.  They  buy  our  goods  when  they  get  the 
chance,  because  there  is  in  our  best  heavy  goods  no  more  starch  than  is  needed  to 
make  them  weave,  and  if  you  wash  them  and  shrink  them  they  become  thicker, 
whereas  if  you  wash  and  shrink  the  British  goods  they  become  thinner.  The 
British  justify  the  export  of  the  shirtings  to  India  on  this  ground— that  they 
are  only  used  for  breechcloths,  and  as  the  starch  comes  out  the  dirt  goes  in 
and  serves  the  same  purpose.  We  can  emulate  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to. 
The  Chinese  are  acute  ouyers,  and  the  more  we  buy  from  them  the  more  American 
goods  they  will  buy. 

Goods  sent  to  Switzerland,  to  Austria,  and  to  many  parts  of  Germany  are 
charged  in  our  manifests  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  The  impor- 
tant point  in  this  table  which  deserves  your  attention  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  import  of  each  of  these  countries  from  this  country.  All  are 
dependent  in  a  very  considerable  measure  upon  us;  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  her  total  import  requires  the  products  of  this  country.  This  matter 
is  more  fully  dealt  with  m  a  treatise,  which  I  present  to  you  in  type,  on  the  aspect 
of  commerce  as  at  present  conducted  from  the  British  standpoint. 

I  am  aware  that  1  have  attempted  to  cover-  a  broad  field  in  this  testimony.  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you  in  presenting  it,  because 
if  it  were  fit  that  I  should  undertake  to  do  this  work  in  any  way,  it  were  more  fit 
that  I  should  do  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
ability. 

1  See  exhibits,  pp.  645^661. 
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THE  RELATIVE  BURDEN  OF  TAXATION  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  COMPBTINQ 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

I  beff  to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  line  of  investigation,  which  this  commis- 
sion m&ht  well  promote,  of  prime  importance  in  dealing  with  any  lonK  i)eriod  of 
time.  I  find  it  oeyond  the  power  of  a  private  investigation.  It  is  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  nx>on  this  country  ana  npon  the  comi)eting  States  of  Ehirope — 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Ghsrmany;  in  fact,  a  comparison  might  weU  be 
made  with  all  the  EnropcKsn  States.  Through  5  administrations,  for  20  years 
prior  to  the  present  administration  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the 
avenge  per  capita  expenditures  of  this  country  for  all  purposes  of  g^ovemment, 
including  Army  and  Wavy,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  like,  but  omitting  a  few 
special  bounties  like  that  paid  for  a  few  years  on  the  production  of  sugar  and  the 
refund  of  the  direct  tax  collected  during  the  civil  war,  averaged  less  than  $5  per 
head.  The  normal  cost  of  government  during  that  period  had  been  but  a  tnfle 
over  $2.50  per  head;  pensions  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  also  $2.50  per 
head.  The  latter  item  was  beginning  to  diminish  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
would  have  rapidly  diminished  except  for  the  renewal  of  warfare.  Tne  revenue 
derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco,  domestic  and  foreign,  during  this  period  yielded 
$2.50  per  head,  paying  the  normal  cost  of  government.  Pensions  and  interest 
were  covered  by  duties  on  other  imports  than  liquors  and  tobacco  and  by  nuscel- 
laneous  permanent  receipts.  The  Spanish  war  and  subsetjuent  warfare  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  have  increased  this  average  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years  by 
about  $2  per  head,  having  reached  $8  in  the  most  costly  year,  now  less  than  |7. 
As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  taxation  of  the  United 
E[ingdom  for  imperial  purposes  corresponding  to  those  which  I  have  named 
during  the  same  period  of  20  years  varied  but  little  from  $10  per  head;  those 
of  Germany  ranged  from  $8  to  $10,  it  being  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  tbe 
expenditures  of  kingdoms  and  duchies  from  those  of  the  Empire;  the  expenditures 
of  France  were  $15,  and  those  of  other  Europeans  countries  were  all  much 
higher  than  our  own.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Boer  war,  so  far  as  I  can  com- 
pute from  the  latest  figures  on  imperial  expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  they 
now  amount  to  $18  per  head;  those  of  Germany  have  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  effort  to  increase  the  army  and  build  a  great  navy,  and  those  of  France 
have  increased.  But  even  these  per  capita  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Taxation  represents  a  jwrtion  of  each  year's  products  diverted  from  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  the  people  to  the  necessary  support  of  the  administration, 
but  mainly  to  the  destructive  purposes  of  war  or  the  pajnnent  of  interest  on  great 
war  debts.  Now  the  closest  estimate  per' capita,  pernaps  only  approximate,  that 
we  can  make  is  that  the  annual  product  yer  capita  of  this  country  exceeds  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  15  to  20  per  cent,  perhaps  more;  it  exceeds  that  of 
France  by  25  to  30  per  cent;  it  exceeds  that  of  G^ermany  by  40  to  50  per  cent; 
how  much  it  exceeds  that  of  Russia  it  is  imi)ossible  to  compute.  Hence, 
the  relative  burden  upon  production  which  in  this  country  does  not  exceed 
2ior  3  per  cent,  must  now  be  in  Great  Britain  at  least  8  per  cent;  in  Ger- 
many at  least  10,  and  even  in  richer  France  burdened  by  an  enormous 
national  debt,  not  less  than  15  to  18  per  cent.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
an  era  of  the  creation  of  heavy  national  debts  which  can  never  be  met,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  imperial  debt  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Now 
with  the  difference  in  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  for  national  or  imperial 
purposes,  this  country  has  an  advantage  to-day  of  more  than  5  per  cent  upon  Hie 
value  of  her  entire  annual  product,  and  that  taken  by  itself  is  a  large  pront.  We 
can  make  5  per  cent  in  our  industries  taken  as  a  whole,  where  no  European 
State  can  make  and  save  anything.  I  have  made  many  efforts  through  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  an  exhaustive  manner;  but  most  of  the  foreign  members  of  this  association 
are  in  the  civil  service  of  their  respective  States,  and  they  have  not  dared,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  would  be  permitted,  to  supply  the  necessary  data  or  cooperate  in 
such  a  comparison.  Such  is  the  present  fear  of  the  productive  power  of  this 
country  entertained  by  the  governing  class  upon  the  Continent.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  in  the  State  Department  to  enter  upon  this  investigation.  Only 
conceive,  gentlemen,  what  this  may  mean.  Except  for  a  temporary  interruption 
by  the  Spanish  war,  our  taxes  woula  now  have  been  less  than  $4.50  per  head,  tend- 
ing to  diminish  as  the  population  increased,  and  with  a  falling  off  of  x>ensions  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  war  taxes  may  rightly  be 
maintained,  the  surplus  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt.  The 
present  beer  tax,  present  whisky  tax,  present  stamp  tax,  are  a  very  slight 
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burden— no  bnrden  at  all^ai)on  prodnction.  If  we  can  maintain  the  tax  on 
sngar  for  revenue  purposes  we  may  secure  the  whole  $5  per  bead  necessaryto 
the  normal  cost  of  government  in  this  simple  method  of  internal  taxation,  we 
may  then  apply  duties  on  imports  collected  for  revenue  for  about  10  years  at  the 
rate  of  $1  or  $1.50  per  heaa,  and  in  less  than  10  years  we  may  pay  the  whole 
national  debt.  In  other  words,  we  may  come  out  in  less  than  10  years  free  of 
debt  at  a  rate  of  taxation  less  than  one-half  per  capita  that  of  any  competing 
manufacturing  State,  and  perhaps  only  one-third  in  proportion  to  production. 
We  should  then  become,  in  fact,  the  greatest  world  power,  by  the  peaceful  forces 
of  commerce,  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual 
liberty. 

In  other  words,  if  we  let  the  principle  of  liberty  have  its  way  and  maintain  it, 
we  will  compel  competing  nations  to  oisarm.  As  I  predicted  in  my  articles  on 
the  burden  and  strength  of  nations  in  the  Century  Ma^^azine  more  than  15  years 
ago,  if  we  can  make  4  per  cent  profit  before  our  competitors  make  any  profit,  who 
can  compete?  High  wages  and  low  cost ,  derived  fi'om  great  natural  resources,  give 
us  that  enormous  productive  energy  and  vastly  greater  product.  Where  we  assess 
only  2i  per  cent  on  that  (which  this  $5  or  $6  would  amount  to),  Great  Britain 
pays  7  or  8  per  cent,  France  15  per  cent,  and  Germany  12  to  15  "per  cent,  while  it 
takes  one-tliird  of  the  product  of  Italy  to  meet  the  expense  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. Northern  Italy  is  devastated  with  Pellagra,  a  hun|^er  disease,  simply  by 
the  diversion  of  the  necessary  food  to  this  infernal  military  system  and  the 
attempt  to  maintain  wars  of  tariffs,  generating  wars  of  force. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WILSON  BILL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  experience  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
that  it  was  finally  found  that  when  the  tax  had  been  removed  from  all  articles 
save  6  or  8,  that  the  revenue  kept  up  and  that  the  industries  advanced  by  bounds? — 
A.  Yes. 

<^.  An  examination  of  the  debates  will  show  that  this  is  precisely  the  ground 
relied  upon  by  Representative  Wilson  and  stated  by  him  in  the  final  debate  on  the 
Wilson  Dill.  Now,  the  provision  based  upon  that  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  followed  neither  by  the  return  of  the  revenue  nor  by  the  advance  of 
our  industries.  On  the  contrary,  our  industries  lay  prostrate  and  we  had  a  con- 
tinual deficit  of  revenue.  What  is  the  explanation? — ^A.  My  explanation  is  that  I 
differ  wholly  with  you  in  your  judgment  of  the  results  of  the  Wilson  bill.  That 
bill  happened  to  go  into  forc^  at  the  time  the  silver  craze  was  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  country.  The  x)anic  of  1893  ensued,  and  the  evil  influence  of  that  was  vastly 
greater  than  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  the  Wilson  bill.  But  in  spite  of  all  that, 
the  8];)ecially  protected  arts  which  had  feared  the  Wilson  bill  became  more  and 
more  prosperous. 

Q.  Which  arts  were  they?  Let  us  take  one  for  exanmle.  What  about  the  pot- 
tery industry  of  the  United  States?— A.  The  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  half  of  it  in  pipes  and  coarse  stuff.  In  1880  there  were  only  9,000  people 
employed  in  pottery  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  abso- 
lutely free  of  foreign  competition;  since  then  they  have  been  able  to  apply  mechan- 
ism to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  a  way  never  applied  before,  and  they  are 
to-day  paying  higher  wages  and  making  pottery  cheaper  than  ever  before.  I  do 
not  deny  that  if  you  give  a  bounty  to  a  special  industry  you  will  stimulate  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  if  you  are  going  to  tax  the  whole  i^eople 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  employ  half  of  9,000  people  in  pottery  I  am  not 
with  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  9,000  people? — A.  I  do  mean  9,000  people  in  1880,  some 
increase  since.  You  will  find  that  in  some  of  those  industries  that  make  ijiem- 
selves  conspicuous  by  their  demands  the  numbers  employed  are  very  insignificant. 
For  instance,  in  1880  we  were  making  4,000,000  tons  of  iron,  and  iron  was  the  most 
conspicuous  art  demanding  Government  interference.  What  did  it  amount  to? 
There  were  17.400,000  people  occupied  in  all  the  arts.  There  were  not  100,000 
engaged  in  mining  the  coal  for  the  iron  furnaces,  in  mining  the  ores,  or  in  con- 
verting the  ores  into  pig  iron.  There  were  not  100,000  people  required  to  make 
4,000,000  tons  of  iron.  There  are  not  more  than  200,000  people  to-day,  in  my 
judgment.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures,  but  we  are  making  about  14,000,000 
tons  of  iron,  but  we  have  increased  the  average  from  400  tons  per  man  to  500  or 
600  tons,  and  1  doubt  if  you  can  find  out  of  26,000,000  people  now  occupied  in  the 
ai-ts,  over  200.000— possibly  250,000 — employed  in  the  minmg  of  coal  for  iron,  the 
mining  of  ore,  and  in  the  conversion  of  these  materials  into  the  crude  forms  of 
pig  iron  and  ingot  steel. 
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Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  fair  to  select  the  crude  forms  of  the  pig  iron  and 
not  take  the  general  policy  as  ap^ed  to  the  entire  mining  industry  and  the  entire 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel?  Does  not  the  same  principle  run  tliroueh  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top? — ^A.  Bv  admitting  the  crude  product  free  of 
duty  we  might  have  enabled  the  well-bred  skilled  American  mechanics  to  convert 
these  crude  forms  into  the  higher  forms  of  mechanism  and  metal  work  for  export 
long  before  we  did.  These  higher  arts  employ  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men 
and  require  more  intelligence  than  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  ore.  the  making  of 
coke  and  the  conversion  of  ores  and  coke  into  crude  iron  and  steel.  These  crude 
branches  of  work  are  and  always  have  been  conducted  under  the  most  squalid 
conditions.  There  has  been  almost  no  true  American  labor  in  them  for  many 
decades.  They  have  rendered  necessary  the  importation  of  Slavs,  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Welsh  and  other  men  who  are  not  very  desirable  citizens  so  long  as  they 
stay  in  these  squalid  arts.  Yet  I  think  free  crude  iron  and  steel  would  have 
stimulated  the  production  of  American  iron  and  steel  more  rapidly.  The  dispar- 
ity in  the  price  of  crude  metal  to  the  consumers  or  makers  of  high-class  mechan- 
ism or  metalwork  in  this  country  from  1880  to  1889  averaged  $7~a  ton.  On  steel 
more  than  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  ton.  This  disparity  even  in  constantly  less- 
ening prices  protected  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  great  commerce  of  the 
world,  forbidding  exports  of  high  class  mechanism  to  any  extent  from  this  coun- 
try. From  the  closest  estimate  that  I  can  make,  the  sum  of  this  disparity  against 
our  machinists  and  metal  workers  in  the  ten  (10)  years  named,  amounts  to 
between  six  hundred  million  ($600,000,000)  and  seven  hundred  hundred  million 
dollars  ($700,000,000).  The  workmen  in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  and  in  the  fur- 
naces got  very  little  if  any  part  of  this  bonus.  Can  it  not  be  traced  in  very  large 
measure  conclusively  into  the  capital  of  the  steel  trust?  The  pretext  of  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  has  not  been  justified — the  motive  of  the  ironmasters  in 
advocating  this  policy  has  been  justified  to  them  by  their  enormous  fortunes. 
Who  has  paid  this  biff  bill? 

Q.  Would  you  be  able,  however,  to  give  a  concession  on  what  you  call  the  raw 
material  or  crude  manufactured  products  without  giving  also  a  concession  on  the 
higher  manufactured  products?  Would  you  not  tnen  bring  the  higher  products 
into  competition  with  the  production  of  forei^  countries? — A.  We  have  proved, 
esi>ecially  in  iron  and  metallurgy,  that  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world 
are  paid  here,  and  yet  we  beat  tnem  all  at  lower  cost. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  the  tariff  policy? — A.  That  is  a  mere  academic  question. 
Whether  we  have  done  it  by  means  of  protection  or  in  spite  of  protection  is  not 
now  material.    We  are  there. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  this  country  in  1890  and  1892  one  of  pros- 
perity?—A.  1892  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  think  tne  condition  of  this  country  was 
prosperous  from  1894  to  1896?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  Nothing,  whatever, 
to  GO  with  it.    It  was  the  collapse  of  credit  due  to  the  silver  craze. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that  during  the  1892  period  we  had  a  protec- 
tive system,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adversity  from  1894  to  1896  we  had  as  near  to 
free  trade  as  we  can  ever  have  in  this  country?— A.  I  think  in  the  next  15  years 
you  will  get  much  nearer  to  free  trade  than  the  Wilson  bill  ever  did.  I  expect 
to  see  this  country  the  greatest  free  trade  country  in  the  world,  soon  abating  all 
duties  not  necessary  for  revenue  or  in  order  to  protect  its  own  industry.  I  believe 
that  the  evil  influence  of  the  tariff  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  costs  in  money  as  in 
bringing  about,  as  Daniel  Webster  predicted  it  would  bring  about,  when  he  made 
that  great  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  m  1820;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just 

Sut  in  that  extract.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  he  never  with- 
rew.  After  the  protective  system  nad  been  forced  upon  New  England  against 
her  will  and  her  capital  had  become  adjusted  to  it,  the  men  who  had  opposed  it 
were  obliged  to  sustain  it,  as  they  are  now.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Webster  was 
the  spokesman  for  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights,  and  among  those  present  were 
Abbott  Lawrence  and  Nathan  Appleton,  both  subsequently  members  of  Congress 
and  strong  advocates  of  the  continuance  of  protection  after  they  had  invested 
their  capital  and  had  been  forced  into  it.    Here  is  what  Webster  said: 

"  To  individuals  this  policy  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  governments.  A  system 
of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the  people  to  too  much  reliance  on  gov- 
ernment. It  left  to  their  own  choice  of  pursuits,  they  depend  on  their  own  skill 
and  their  own  industry.  But  if  government  essentially  affects  their  occupations 
by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences,  it  is  natural,  when  in  distress,  that  they 
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filv>old  call  (mfftyvermaent  tor  relief.  Hence  a  perpetual  contest  carried  on  between 
the  different  intere«t«  of  society.  Agricoltnrists  taxed  to-daj  to  sustain  nuura- 
factnres.  commerce  taxed  to-morrow  to  sustain  agricoltnre,  and  then  impositions, 
perhaps*  fm  both  mannfactnres  and  agricnltnre  to  support  commerce.  And 
when  govf?mment  has  exhausted  its  invention  in  these  modes  of  legislation  it  finds 
the  rexnlt  lem  favorable  than  Uie  original  and  natural  state  and  course  of  things. 
He  c<mld  hardly  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  a  policy  which  should  place  the 
great  interests  of  his  country  bi  ho^ility  to  one  another— a  policy  whicn  should 
keep  them  in  constant  conflict  and  bring  them  every  year  to  fight  their  battles  in 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  I^resentatives  at  Wasmngton." 
Has  nut  Webster^s  prophecy  been  justified? 

THE  TA&IFr  AKD  AMERICAN  WAOBB. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  question  further.  Almost  without  exception  the  repre- 
sentatives of  business  interests  that  have  appeared  before  this  commission  smce 
I  have  been  a  member  of  it  have  testified  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
c^>mp<;l  a  reduction  of  their  wages.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  without  a  reduction  of  wages  paid  here 
in  many  lines  of  industry.  If  that  statement  be  true,  you  would  still  advocate 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  uiat  would  cause  a  redaction  in  wages  to  United  States 
mechanics?— A.  Yes.  One  reason  that  I  did  not  propose  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission was  because  I  supposed  the  usual  course  would  be  followed  by  tne  men 
who  had  sr>me  personal  interest  or  ends  to  gain,  who  would  come  ana  give  you 
exa(;tly  that  kina  of  testimony.  When  I  learned  you  really  were  doins  good  work 
and  seeking  to  ascertain  the  facts  I  was  ready  to  come.  There  are  hundreds  of 
manufacturerH — and  here  is  one  of  them  (indicating  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar).  Call 
upon  him.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  aU  bosh;  that  the  hi^h  rates  of  wages  are 
generated  by  the  conditions  of  this  country.  He  will  say,  give  us  an  equal  chance 
with  oar  competitors  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  readjustment  of  wages  will  be 
t<j  raise  th«m  and  not  to  lower  them.  That  is  why  I  am  here — for  the  protection 
of  American  labor.    Now  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Trust,  so-called,  testified  here  yesterday  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  tobacco  they 
would  ship  the  raw  tobacco  to  Japan,  manufacture  it  there,  and  bring  the  man- 
ufactured product  to  the  United  States,  and  not  one  single  cigarette,  cigar,  or 
plug  of  tobacco,  or  snuff,  or  like  thing  would  be  manufactured  in  this  country.— 
A.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  handicraft,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  some- 
thing of  that  kind  would  happen;  but  who  proposes  to  take  the  tax  or  duty  off 
tobfM^co?  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  common  sense  that  does  not  prapoee 
to  keep  it  on. 

(j.  (l3y  Mr.  Litghman.)  Cigarettes,  you  are  aware,  are  made  almost  entirely 
bv  mm^hinery.— A.  I  am  aware  they  are  made  almost  entirelv  bv  machiner:^,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  time  is  near,  if  it  has  not  come,  when  all  the  cigars  will  be 
and  all  the  snuff.  Snuff  is  one  of  the  finest  articles  of  manufacture,  out  there  is 
littlo  handwork  in  it.  I  understand  that  cigar  making  and  stripping  the  tobaceo 
are  very  largely  handicrafts  now. 

(J.  In  tliis  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Gardner  it  was  in  a  class  of  manufacture 
winch  was  not  a  handcraft,  but  manufacture  by  machinery  almost  entirely.— A. 
Ho  far  as  the  element  of  machinery  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and 
of  snuff,  I  take  issue  with  the  president  of  the  tobacco  trust.  Tnere  was  a 
Hitnilar  foar  in  regard  to  watches.  It  was  alleged  that  the  watch  trade  was 
going  to  bo  transferred  to  Japan,  and  g^eat  fear  was  expressed  while  we  were 
e.x porting  watches  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  happened  to  know  the  inside  of 
the  watim  trade  pretty  well,  and  at  that  time,  when  the  fear  was  beiuff  expressed, 
the  Jaimnese  were  here  making  contracts  for  the  movements  of  American 
watc*hoH  to  put  into  the  cases  which  they  proposed  to  make  by  handicraft  to 
suit  thoin^^ol  vo8.  There  is  no  possible  competition  of  China  or  Japan ,  or  any  other 
of  tli080  countries,  in  the  arts  to  which  modem  mechanism  has  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country,  in  my  judgment.  Now,  you  take  the  Bombay  cotton 
mills.  They  employ  three  to  five  hands  where  we  employ  one.  They  can  not  get 
along  without.  We  used  to  import  enormously  of  gunny  bags  and  g^unny  cloth, 
but  have  changed  to  the  importation  of  jute  butts,  from  which  the  gunny  bags  or 
gunny  cloth  are  made.  One  of  my  friends  in  Calcutta  who  had  witnessed  this 
enormous  change  come  here  to  find  out  what  was  the  reason.  He  went  to  a  great 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  treasurer  and  man- 
ager (a  very  sU^ut  free  trader) ,  and  went  over  his  mOl.  He  saw  these  great  loom* 
working  with  one  man  to  the  loom  on  gunny  cloth.    Said  he,  '*  How  much  does 
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that  man  earn?"  Mr.  Marshall  replied,  **$1.50  a  day."  *'  Why,  the  weavers  in 
Calcutta  onlv  earn  124  cents  a  day;  I  do  not  understand  it.  How  do  you  explain 
it,  Mr.  Marshall?"  Mi.  Marshall  replied,  '*  What  is  the  cost  of  weaving  in  Cal- 
cutta a  yard  of  gnnny  cloth  at  12i  cents  a  day?"  He  said,  ''2i  cents  a  yard." 
Said  Mr.  Marshall,  "  The  cost  of  weaving  on  that  loom  is  one-half  cent  a  yard." 
*'  Well,"  said  my  friend,  suddenly  enlightened,  '*  I  have  come  half  way  around  the 
world  to  find  out  what  a  d d  fool  I  have  been." 

THE  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

The  subject  of  trusts  is  one  which  I  was  asked  to  treat.  I  have  seen  more  trusts 
dissolved  than  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman,  interrupting) .  You  have  not  any  8X)ecial  fear  of  them? — 
A.  I  have  no  special  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  in  a  word  or  two  what  you  think 
the  influence  of  the  protective  tariff  has  been  in  the  matter  of  building  up  some 
of  them? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  protective  tariff  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  organization  of  trusts  and  combines  and  monopoues  to  some  extent  that 
would  not  exist  without  it.  There  have  been  several  very  old  and  very  obnoxious 
ones  in  the  chemical  industry.  If  I  were  up  to  modem  times  in  history  I  would 
name  them,  but  the  things  have  chimged  so  much  since  I  made  the  investigation 
that  I  think  I  ought  not  to.  dJhromic  iron,  borax,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  azdline 
colors  have  been  among  the  very  worst. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  is  it  so?  We  have  domestic  kinds  of  these  aniline 
dyes?— -A.  Yes,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  sale  of  foreign  product  to  the  American  prod- 
uct to-day  in  this  market? — ^A.  That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  the  price  of  the  whole 
is  maintained  in  some  measure  above  the  relative  price;  the  price  may  be  absolutely 
reduced.  It  is  not  the  absolute  price ;  it  is  the  relative  price  that  hurts.  We  know 
our  German  competitors  and  our  English  competitors  get  these  things  absolutely 
free,  but  many  are  subject  to  a  higher  price  m  this  country,  due  to  the  tariff. 
Although  they  may  be  cheaper  than  ever  before,  we  are  still  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  relative  cost. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  case  of  anilines  now;  as  soon  as  the  Americans  were  able  to 
command  the  formula  of  the  German  dyes  did  not  we  comx)ete  equally  in  price 
with  them,  then  independent  of  the  tariff?— A.  I  am  not  sure  to-day;  we  did  not 
the  last  time  I  looked  into  it,  and  there  are  still  large  imports  of  many  of  those 
articles.  We  depend  very  considerably  upon  CJermany  for  chemicals  and  drugs. 
That  is  what  I  thought  your  experts  would  go  into;  I  have  not  the  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing— to  go  mto  the  details. 

As  a  matter  of  general  trusts— in  my  insurance  business  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  know  the  inside  of  a  great  many  of  them.  The  cordage  trust  went  all  to  pieces; 
I  was  insuring  a  very  la^ge  number  of  cordage  mills  in  the  mutual  system  at  the 
time  it  was  organized.  The  minute  I  got  an  insight  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  I  dropx>ed  a  number  of  risks — would  not  write  them  any  more.  The 
tack  trust  was  another  one,  and  when  I  knew  how  and  why  it  was  made  up  I 
dropped  every  risk.  Both  those  trusts  came  to  their  natural  end,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  many  others  have  or  will.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
other  combines  where  there  is  very  little  water,  if  any;  where  there  has  been  great 
economy  in  doing  the  work,  and  which  are  managed  with  great  skill  at  lessened 
cost  and  lower  prices  relatively;  they  have  a  rignt  to  stay.  I  do  not  like  the 
methods  of  some  of  them,  but  there  mi^ht  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  low 
prices  that  have  prevailed  either  for  oil  or  for  sugar  or  n>r  some  other  articles 
except  on  an  organization  and  combination  of  the  ablest  possible  men  working  on 
a  very  bi^  scale  for  the  least  possible  margin  of  profit.  The  same  in  the  combina- 
tion of  railroads.  Follow  the  combination  of  railroads  from  the  time  when  Van- 
derbilt  organized  the  first  system  and  you  find  there  has  been  a  steady  consecutive 
reduction  in  the  freight  charge,  increase  of  quantity  moved,  lessened  margin  of 
profits,  hij^her  wages  for  the  engineers  and  workmen,  and  general  benefit  to  the 
public.  Ithink  all  those  things  work  out  by  natural  laws,  but  I  do  think  that  in 
many  cases  the  existence  of  a  protective  dufy  helps  maintain  a  trust  that  ou^ht 
not  to  have  that  influence;  all  trusts  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  competition 
with  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Jenks).  We  had  some  testimony*  some  time  ago  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  earlier  steel  combinations  to  the  effect  that  although  they  were  exporting 
steel  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  time,  he  thou^t  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  tariff  retained  because  the  rate  of  freight  from  Rttsbnrg  to  the  South, 

>  See  Report  of  the  Indnntrial  Commission,  testimony  of  C.  S.  authrie.  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  95fi. 
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to  Texas,  etc.,  on  the  railroads  was  higher  than  the  water  rates  from  England, 
and  in  order  to  protect  them  in  the  Texas  and  other  southern  markets  he 
thought  the  tariff  ought  to  be  retained,  although  it  was  not  needed  for  tiiem  in 
the  Eastern  markets. — A.  That  would  be  to  the  protection  of  Pittsburg,  an  inland 
point;  but  now  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit  Bessemer  ores  of  Cuba,  said  to 
exist  in  enormous  magnitude,  to  Sparrows  Point  and  the  South  free  of  duty. 
Now,  suppose  you  admit  pig  iron  free  of  duty;  let  it  be  assumed  that  you  admit 
the  enormous  deposits  of  recent  discovery  of  the  finest  Bessemer  ores  in  Nova 
Scotia  now  being  developed;  you  then  bring  the  ores  of  foreign  origin  to  mix  with 
the  coal  of  Maryland  and  with  the  ores  of  Alabama,  and  you  establish  a  steel 
manufactory  on  the  coast  without  that  handicap  of  the  long  haul  over  the  rail- 
roads. Then  the  coast  line  steel  works  will  take  tlie  exports  against  Great  Britain 
or  anybody  else.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain?  She  has  depended 
uxx)n  the  Spanish  ores  and  the  ores  of  Elba.  They  are  nearly  exhausted;  they  are 
very  much  afraid  of  an  export  tax  of  Spain  on  steel  ore  of  Bilbao.  England  is 
working  way  up  in  the  Arctic  region  of  Sweden  to  get  down  the  Gallivera  iron 
ores  with  which  to  make  steel,  which  is  subject  to  a  more  expensive  haul  and 
longer  in  cost  than  the  Lake  Superior  haul  to  Pittsburg.  Give  all  an  even  chance, 
and,  as  I  have  said  in  this  iron  pamphlet,  the  paramount  control  of  iron  and  steel 
under  the  free-trade  system  has  come  to  this  country  for  all  time,  and  the  steel 
works  and  iron  works  in  existence  to-day  may  next  year  be  unable  to  supply  the 
world's  demand.  Ten  years  ago  I  predicted  that  in  1900  all  furnaces  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand;  ten  years  ago.  when  the  product  of  iron  and  steel  was 
25,000,000  tons,  I  predicted  that  by  1900, 40,000,000  tons  would  be  required  and  that 
the  works  would  not  be  capable  of  meeting  them.  That  prediction  was  justified. 
I  now  predict  that  in  1910,  or  at  the  utmost  1915, 60,000,000  of  tons  will  be  required, 
and  this  country  must  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  amount  that  will 
be  needed. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ELIMINATE  COMPETITION. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Combinations  of  capital  derive  a  great  part 
of  the  advantage  of  combination  from  the  elimination  of  competition.  Is  that 
now  a  recognized  fact?— A.  They  try  to.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ultimately 
succeed.  The  railroads  try  to  abolish  competition,  but  it  is  the  comi)etition  of 
product  with  product  in  the  great  market  of  the  world  that  would  compel  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  even  under  one  head,  to  move  the  products  at  the 
lowest  charge  that  would  give  them  profit  in  order  to  hold  their  big  markets.  I  do 
not  like  to  name;  there  are  1  or  2  other  large  trusts  that  have  lately  been  organized, 
that  I  know  about,  that  are  organized  legitimately  to  save  expense,  to  reduce  the 
cost,  and  to  provide  an  ampler  and  better  supply.  Less  than  2  years  has  passed 
since  one  of  those  very  big  ones  was  organized,  and  they  are  about  to  be  subjected 
to  competition  of  new  works  that  make  three-fifths  as  much  as  all  that  went  into 
the  combine.  Competition  is  the  great  force  that  animates  trade  and  commerce. 
You  may  try  to  suppress  it  by  coinoines  and  trusts  and  all  other  devices,  and  you 
may  try  to  stop  it  by  tariffs;  all  such  efforts  will  fail.  It  is  the  law  of  service,  of 
mutual  benefit;  it  builds  up  and  animates  all  the  arts,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  you  as  a  student 
whether  the  effect  of  general  and  promiscuous  competition  is  to  force  prices  up 
or  down.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  point.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
tobacco  trust,  for  instance,  cheapens  tobacco  because  by  combining  many  fac- 
tories they  eliminate  competition  in  bidding.  That  is  one  side  of  tne  question. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  take  your  view  and  hold  that  competition  consists  in 
the  amount  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that 
amount  is  bid  for  by  5  buyers  or  500  buyers. — A.  If  you  only  want  my  opinion, 
I  will  say  my  opinion  is  that  competition  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it;  that  through  competition  the  volume  of  product 
is  augmentea,  the  cost  of  each  unit  is  diminished.  The  rates  of  wages  are  raised, 
and  the  margin  of  profit  is  lessened  with  the  gradually  augmented  production; 
the  aggregate  of  products  may  increase  and  the  aggregate  profits  may  increase, 
but  the  margin  or  profits  is  diminished.    No  trust  can  contravene  this  law. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPETITION   FROM    PRISON   LABOR  UPON  WAGES. 

Q.  Whether  the  wages  are  raised  by  competition  or  not  would  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  competition,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Upon  its  being  free. 

(^.  Well,  for  instance,  you  would  not  commit  yourself  to  the  doctrine  that  com- 
petition of  prison-made  goods  raised  the  wages  of  a  man  who  made  the  goods  to 
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sell  in  comi)etition? — A.  Prison  competition  is  not  a  tme  competition  for  the 
reason  that  the  building  and  capital  are  famished  without  charge. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  element  in  a  degree  enter  into  any  trade  where  capital 
commanded  a  much  less  interest,  and  wages  were  lower,  and  the  factories  were 
of  less  value?— A.  I  cant  see  that  the  citation  of  prison  competition,  which  is  so 
trifling,  can  have  any  general  application  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  cooperage  busi- 
ness of  this  country? — A.  It  has  caused  great  discussion  and  it  may  have  inter- 
fered with  a  few  small  arts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  It  has  been  testified  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture at  one  time  that  prison  competition  in  shoe  manufacturing^  in  certain  lines 
of  goods  in  that  State  was  sufficient  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  goods  sold? 
A.  Well,  it  may  in  some  lines  of  low-price  shoes.    1  tnink  if  you  would  go  to  some 
of  the  big  factories  they  would  totalry  ignore  the  competition. 

Q.  You  know  the  firm  of  Bice  Sc  Hutchins? — ^A.  They  are  a  big  company  and 
undoubtedly  prison  competition  has  interfered  with  extremely  low  priced  goods — 
sometimes  called  cheap  and  nasty. 

S.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  competition  of  the  prison,  getting  fuel 
factory  free,  paying  small  wages,  would  interfere  seriously,  would  it  not  be 
in  a  degree  true  that  the  places  and  country  where  less  than  one-half  as  much 
wages  are  paid  and  the  general  cost  much  lower  would  work  competition  of  eaual 
disaster  and  degree? — A.  I  think  not.  It  would  only  affect  some  very  small,  low 
grade  of  goods  that  require  very  little  skill.  I  should  not  regard  that  tyi)e  of 
competition  as  of  any  moment  whatever;  we  have  surmounted  it. 


The  commission  met,  after  recess,  at  2.24  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Gardner 
'Mx,  Edward  Atkinson  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

THE  TARIFF  ON  HIDES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Some  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  commission 
have  testified  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  get  their  products  into  foreign  markets. 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  think  about  that,  and  whether  you  think  the  duty 
should  be  retained  upon  raw  materials?— A.  I  can  not  give  you  any  exact  data. 
I  should  assume  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  haid  created  ^  difference  in 
this  country  as  compared  to  other  shoemaking  nations,  where  hides  are  admitted 
free,  and  whatever  the  price  might  be  at  a  given  time,  that  disparity  in  price 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  exports  from  this  country.  I  can  give  you  a  list 
of  names  of  men  competent  to  answer  directly  every  question  relating  to  cot- 
tons, woolens,  hides,  and  the  like,  who  are  substantially  at  an  agreement  with  me 
in  my  views,  who  are  men  of  very  large  affairs,  who  would  probably  come  if 
asked. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  adds 
anything  to  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  cattle? — A.  So  far  as  I  have 
learned,  it  goes  to  the  packers — ^the  big  fellows.  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  have 
ever  received  an  additional  cent,  but  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from  fact. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  has  benefited  the  farmers,  and  I  tmnk  it  has  retarded 
the  export  of  leather  manufactures. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  said  this  morning 
that  industries  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of  tariffs.  I  believe  that  was  the 
remark? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country,  in  your 
opinion,  would  have  grown  and  thriven  without  the  protection  which  was  given 
to  that  industry  in  the  McEinley  law  and  the  practical  protection  which  remained 
for  it  in  the  Wilson  law? — A.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  putting  on  of 
the  duty  somewhat  hastened  the  transfer  of  the  tin-plate  industry  from  Corn- 
wall to  this  country.  The  real  fact  is  that  machinery  has  been  adapted  in  this 
country  to  the  dipping  of  the  tin  plate,  which  in  Wales  was  a  manual  occupa- 
tion, an  hereditary  art,  one  of  the  nastiest,  filthiest,  although  not  very  unwhole- 
some, one  of  the  most  obnoxious  arts  conducted  by  handwork.  As  I  recall  the 
art,  the  plate  had  to  be  made  of  a  certain  size — could  not  go  beyond  that.  That 
was  first  dipped  in  acid  and  then  in  hot  oil,  or  in  hot  oil  and  then  in  acid,  I  do  not 
know  which,  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  iron  to  a  certain  condition;  then  it  was 
taken  and  dipped  into  the  melted  tin,  producing  a  soot  from  the  oil  and  rendering 
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it  the  dirtiest  conceivable  work,  and  b^  the  i)ecnliar  inherited  aptitude  of  giving 
a  peculiar  swing  to  the  plate  the  minimnm  of  tin  was  left  npon  the  iron  plate. 
The  tin  plates  were  formerly  of  sheet  iron  coated  with  tin.  Now,  the  transfer  to 
this  country  has  come,  first,  from  onr  having  attained  supremacy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  sheets  of  steel,  and  next  in  mventions  which  have  enabled  that 
whole  coating  to  be  done  without  that  manual  work,  so  that  great  sheets  are  now 
coated  and  then  cut  up  according  to  order,  and  you  can  get  much  larger  plates 
than  you  could  before. 

The  duties  may  have  stimulated  that  change,  and  that  is  one  of  the  crucial 
changes  in  metal  work  by  which  the  handwork  of  Great  Britain  is  superaeded  by 
the  machine  work  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  Whether  it 
was  hastened  or  not  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  any  particular  miportance.  It  is 
here,  and  thev  are  now  trying  to  adapt  our  machinery  to  the  making  of  the  plates 
in  Wales.  Thejr  have  got  to  reconstruct  the  whole  machine  industry  of  England, 
and  they  know  it,  have  just  found  it  out,  and  adopt  the  American  methods.  The 
Germans  are  ahead  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  You  know  Mr.  A.  S.  Drinkwater,  of  Massachusetts, 
do  you  not? — A.  I  think  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  know  of  him?— A.  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  I  heard  him  say  that  at  the  time  the  tariff  was  taken  off  hides  that  the  price 
of  raw  hides  down  in  South  America  advanced  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  What  would  you  say  to  that?— A.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
that  were  true. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  of  hides  in  this  country?— A. 
Relatively  the  same  as  abroad.  That  advance  would  not  enable  them  to  export. 
It  is  not  {he  absolute  price  in  everjrthing;  it  is  the  relative  price  in  these  com- 
peting countries  that  is  the  point. 

EFFECT  OF  A  REBATE  ON  EXPORTED  GOODS. 

Q.  Now,  what  effect  does  a  rebate  on  the  exported  goods  have? — ^A.  A  rebate, 
as  far  as  I  know  about  it,  is  apt  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  collect,  sometimes  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost  to  try  and 
keep  the  figures  separate.  I  framed  the  first  act  of  rebate  on  the  cotton  taxes 
during  the  war,  coming  here  for  that  purpose,  to  frame  the  act;  we  did  succeed  in 
exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  under  it.  But  as  a  rule  rebates 
are  rather  a  snare  and  a  delusion  except  to  tne  Standard  Oil  Company.  They  do 
such  a  large  Dusiness,  and  do  it  on  such  a  large  scale  that  their  rebate  system  is 
exceedingly  well  adjusted,  and  I  have  no  douryt  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it 
and  are  so  enabled  to  sell  oil  in  tin  packages  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

Q.  Ib  it  not  where  the  article  is  such  that  the  imported  material  can  be  identi- 
fied that  the  rebate  is  an  actual  benefit?— A.  It  is  where  it  can  be  identified,  but 
where  it  is  a  little  drug  or  some  little  small  article  that  you  can  not  d^ne,  it 
costs  you  more  to  follow  than  the  benefit;  you  do  not  get  it. 

J.  Can  not  hides  in  the  manufacture  of  particular  kinds  of  leather  be  identi- 
? — A.  I  doubt  if  the  hides  could  be  tracea  directly  in  the  shoes. 

Q.  The  point  of  that  was  as  I  say — Mr.  Drinkwater  is  a  manufacturer  of  leather 
ana  that  was  his  testimony  at  that  time — ^the  reduction  in  the  duty,  at  least  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  hides,  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rise  of  prices. — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  there  was  no  difference  in  the  market  condition  here  in  this  country?— 
A.  Well,  you  will,  of  course,  see  that  that  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
men  who  sold  the  hides,  and  they  could  buy  more  goods  of  us  in  exchange;  there 
would  be  the  benefit.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  round  voyage  to  South  America.  We  shut  out  so  lar^  a  part  of  the  wool 
and  the  copper  ore  and  the  materials  made  in  South  America  that  would  make 
up  the  round  trip.  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway ,  who  after  the  war  tried  to  resume 
his  traffic  with  Chile,  found  that  he  could  not  do  it  and  had  to  give  it  up.  He 
sent  out  some  cargoes  of  goods  to  Chile,  imported  the  return  cargoes  here, 
entered  them  in  bond  in  Boston,  and  sent  the  dutiable  goods  over  to  England, 
but  found  that  even  with  that  system  it  was  useless;  we  lost  the  Chilean  market 
which  we  formerly  controlled  when  we  imported  wool  and  copper  ore  free  of 
duty,  and  the  copper  works  of  Point  Shirley,  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  there 
was  an  established  industry,  were  destroyed,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  raw  coppers 
of  Chile.  That  went  to  such  an  extent  that  a  British  ship  coining  in  with  a 
suit  of  new  copper  in  her  hold  and  old  copper  in  her  bottom  and  wanting  to 
make  the  transfer  at  East  Boston  could  not  take  the  new  copper  out  without 
paying  a  duty,  could  not  take  tiie  old  copper  off  without  paying  a  duty;  she  had 
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to  be  sent  down  to  Nova  Scotia  and  have  the  work  done  there  in  order  to  change 
the  snit  of  copper  from  the  onttdde  to  the  inside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  understood  you  to  savthat  the  development  of  the 
mannf actnre  of  tliin  steel  sheets  accounted  for  the  introdnction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry?— A.  Apart. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  development  succeeded  the  enactment  of  the 
Mckinley  tariff  ?— A.  That  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  McEinley  tariff.  The 
attention  of  the  steel  makers  and  the  plate  makers  had  already  been  turned,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  McEUnley  tariff  it  was  already  subject  to  investigation  and  was 
under  way. 

Q. .  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  tin-plate  mills  in  this  country  were  first  opened 
they  had  to  import  their  black  sheets?— A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  true,  then,  could  it,  that  there  was  a  steel-plate 
industry  here? — ^A.  It  had  begun.  The  tin-nlate  industry  would  have  been  pro- 
moted at  that  time  by  the  free  imxx)rt  of  black  sheets. 

Q.  Was  it  not  constantly  contended  by  the  free-trade  press  and  others  that  we 
could  not  manufacture  the  black  sheets  necessaryfor  it?— A.  Yes,  by  some  people 
not  well  up.  I  told  my  free-trade  friends  that  they  were  great  fools  for  talkmg  so; 
that  we  could,  and  should  make  black  plates,  and  we  did.  When  you  come  down 
to  that,  however,  what  is  the  main  object?  To  have  tin  plate  or  to  make  tin  plate? 
Tin  plates  at  the  lowest  cost  are  necessary  to  canning,  to  roofing,  and  to  an  enor- 
mous number  of  branches  of  industry.  I  do  not  suppose  the  number  of  people 
employed  to-day  in  making  tin  plates  in  this  country  could  probably  be  earned  up 
to  5,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  tin  plate  made  in  this  country  would  furnish 
wages  for  5,000  men. 

Q.  Witnesses  engaged  in  the  industry  have  testified  before  this  commission  that 
to  their  certain  knowledge  more  than  12,000  are  employed  in  it  directly. — ^A. 
Well,  we  will  call  it  12,000.  It  is  immaterial.  I  went  over  it  once;  as  I  say,  I  am 
not  quite  up  in  recent  figures.  Call  it  12,000,  but  I  doubt  the  figures;  the  census 
will  tell  us.' 

Q.  You  tax  the  whole  commtmityin  order  to  Bupi>ort  12,000?  Now,  do  we  tax 
the  whole  commtmity? — ^A.  So  far  as  protection  to  tin  plate  enters  into  the  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  consumers  of  tin  plate  are  getting  what 
they  want,  a  better  article  than  they  got  before  the  enactment  of  the  MoKinley 
bill,  and  saving  about  $10,000,000  a  year  in  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  average 
price  for  10  years  before  the  enactment  of  that  duty? — A.  Through  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  invention  to  that  art  and  to  every  other  art.  That  is  true,  and 
it  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  or  by  means  of  protection,  whichever  wayyou  choose. 

Q.  That  application  did  not  take  place  there  until  the  tariff  made  it  an 
object?— A.  1  have  testified  that  that  application  was  taking  place  at  the  time  of 


the  enactment  of  the  tariff.    I  know  it.    That  development  was  going  on. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  in  answer  to  Colonel  Clarke,  th 
importea  tin  plate  was  steel  sheet  that  you  made  there.    As  far  as  the  black- 


plate  question  is  concerned,  what  would  have  become  of  all  the  black-plate  mills 
we  have  now  if  we  had  kept  on  importing? — A.  They  would  have  developed  the 
same  as  all  the  other  steel'  works  we  have,  by  the  study  of  American  methods 
and  the  ability  of  American  workmen  and  like  causes. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  this  commission  5  or  6  of  the  best  expert  manufac- 
turers of  tin  plate  in  this  country,  men  of  free-trade  opinions  and  men  of  protec- 
tion opinions,  and  they  uniformly  have  said  that  only  through  that  tariff  could 
this  business  have  been  established  here.  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  that 
fact  that  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  before  the  commission. — ^A.  Yes;  I 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  hastened,  but  it  would  have  come  in  the  nature  of 
thin^.  Like  every  other  art  in  metal  working;  in  watchmaking,  in  the  making 
of  bicycles,  in  woodworking,  in  furniture  making,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
shoemaking.  which  has  been  taxed  under  the  tanff  more  than  any  other  art  in 
existence;  taxed  on  its  leather,  taxed  on  the  materials  for  currying,  taxed  on  the 
linen  thread,  taxed  at  every  point,  without  any  possibility  of  import  of  any  but  a 
few  high-priced  French  and  English  goods.  Yet  in  all  these  arts  burdened  by 
tariff  taxes  we  have  won.    Why  not  in  tin  plates? 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  understand  that  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on 

shoes A.  Perfectly  inoperative,  except  in  the  hi^h-priced  handmade  English 

shoes  and  boots.  Qet  a  man  like  Mr.  Henry  B.  Endicott  before  you  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  does  not  care  a  rap  for  the  25  per  cent. 


>  Later  note  by  witness.—*'  My  estimate  was  too  low.    Mr.  darkens  abont  rigrbt." 
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Q.  But  no  less  a  man  than  General  Draper,  ex-ambassador  to  Italy,  stated  in 
my  hearing  that  he  was  informed  by  a  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  that  but 
for  that  25  per  cent  he  would  land  shoes  in  Massachusetts. — A.  Oh,  yes;  General 
Draper  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  he  has  got  a  monoi>oly  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cotton  machinery,  pretty  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  A  monopoly? — A.  I  mean  on  certain  types,  pretty 
much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmai?.)  Is  not  that  due  to  his  patent8?--A.  In  ^rt  to  patents, 
in  part  to  duties  on  machinery,  in  part  to  a  very  perfect  organization  in  ttie  Dra- 
per shops.  I  am  in  very  close  and  friendly  relations  with  Gheneral  Draper.  I 
Hhould  like  to  have  you  get  some  of  the  large  shoe  manufacturers  like  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Endicott  before  you  to  give  facts  in  rebuttal  of  General  Draper*s  hearsay. 

Q.  If  that  statement  of  General  Draper*s  was  correct,  however,  that  would  be 
an  argument  for  the  retention  of  that  tariff,  would  it  not? — A.  As  far  as  you 
wouldgive  weight  to  General  Drax)er*8  opinion  as  against  mine.  His  may  l>e  a 
great  deal  better  or  mine  may  be  a  great  deal  better. 

O.  But  then  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Great  Britain 
and  stated  by  General  Draper. ^A.  Well,  the  English  have  only  lately  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  shoes  compared  to  us — or  machin- 
ery or  anything  else.  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  fact.  Chauncey  Smith  was  for  14 
years  the  counsel  of  the  McKay  waxed  thread  sewing  machine  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patent.  That  machine  sewed  the  sole  to  the  upper.  The  Company 
never  sold  a  machine.  They  made  their  machines,  they  leasea  them— they  leased 
them  on  even  terms,  payable  by  stamps.  The  highest-priced  stamp  was  4  cents. 
They  kept  their  machines  in  repair.  The  terms  were  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  (jJermany,  where  they  were  extensively  and 
widely  adopted.  The  revenue  during  the  14  years  in  Europe  was  just  two-thirds 
the  revenue  from  the  same  machines  worked  under  the  same  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
and  the  hi^h  nutrition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country  enabled  them  to  do  that 
disproportionate  work  and  earn  the  disproportionate  wages  from  the  same  work. 
Now,  there  is  a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  high  nutrition?— 
A.  The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  superior  energry  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  in  my  judgment  lies  in  the  abundance  and  adequate  supply  of 
food  as  compared  to  every  other  nation.  You  can  buy  the  elements  of  aoequate 
nutrition  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  at  a  certain  rate,  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Middle  West  at  a  less  rate.  Gk>  across  the  water  and  in 
England  you  will  find  that  the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition  cost  very  much 
more,  in  Germany  yet  more,  in  Italy  so  much  more  that  they  can  not  have 
them.  Now,  in  proportion  to  the  feeding  of  the  human  boiler  with  adequate  fuel 
is  the  development  of  human  energy'  and  power  of  applying  it  to  mechanism. 
Mr.  Olcott,  who  has  established  an  enormous  machine  shop  in  Berlin  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  Germans  who  came  out  here  lately,  who  import  American 
machine  tools  in  order  to  make  American  machine  tools,  reported  to  me  that 
before  thev  could  get  their  machine  tools  started  they  were  obliged  to  come  over 
here  and  hire  some  high-priced  American  workmen  to  go  out  and  start  them. 
They  paid  them  extravagant  wages,  and  they  found  that  the  Germans  could  not 
do  the  work.  The  average  nutrition  of  Germany  will  not  stand  the  racket,  and 
those  workmen  are  trying  to  come  home  because  they  find  a  higher  cost  of  sub- 
sistence out  there  and  the  necessity  of  paying  income  taxes  and  being  under  con- 
stant supervision  besides;  they  want  to  get  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an . )  Now ,  you  were  speaking  about  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes.  Has  there  been  any  greater  advantage  in  the  export  than  there 
has  been  right  here  at  home?— A.  They  have  adopted  our  machinery,  but  they 
do  not  get  the  effective  service,  as  I  told  you. 

Q.  We  had  in  Massachusetts  what  was  called  the  Haverhill  plan  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  shoes,  and  the  Ljmn  plan,  which  was  widely  different,  one  being  a 
process  of  production  by  teamwork  and  the  other  by  incQvidual  work. — ^A.  Yes; 
the  towns  differ.    Brockton  now  makes  a  very  good  ^ade  of  goods. 

Q.  I  take  Lynn  and  Haverhill  because  they  exemplify  the  two  different  kinds.— 
A.  And  among  them  all  they  have  developeid  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  until  it 
is  the  principal  industry  of  Massachusetts,  exceeding  either  the  cotton  or  woolen. 

Q.  Brockton  at  the  present  time  has  a  very  high  grade  of  shoes?— A.  It  has 
iinproved. 

Q.  And  prices  have  changed  in  the  process  of  evolution  as  widely  as  they  have 
in  Great  Britain?— A.  Exactly,  as  they  have  in  everything  else. 
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Q.  Gkying  back  just  a  moment  to  the  tin  plate,  do  yon  recall  the  prodnction  of 
tin  plate  in  this  country  in  1889?— -A.  No;  Ihave  not  those  fignres. 

Q.  I  will  state  it;  it  was  abont  1,000,000  ponnds. — A.  I  know  it  is  one  of  the 
crucial  cases  where  during  the  existence  of  a  high  protective  tariff  a  special  art 
has  made  a  very  great  advance. 

PROTECTION    AND    BANKRUPTCY— PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    THE  WOOLEN    AND 
WORSTED  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  The  imposition  of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890  caused  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  production  of  tin  plate  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  increased. 

Q.  ^d  at  this  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  figures  for  1900*  are 
given  out  to  be  about  900,000,000  pounds?— A.  And  for  the  time  being  increased 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  majr  result  in  lower  prices  here  and  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  application  of  science  and  invention  as  in  ail  other  arts.  During  the  inter- 
val, ifyou  choose  to  pay  the  cost,  you  can  tax. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  wise  economic  principle  to  pay  the  cost  to  get  the  industry 
established? — A.  That  U  just  where  we  part.  There  are  and  ever  have  been  few 
branches  that  were  not  of  necessity  established  here  without  any  regard  to  pro- 
tection. That  is  my  deliberate  judgment:  after  40  years  of  careful  investigation, 
I  believe  that  the  protective  system  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  special  arts  by  duties 
on  importation  has  retarded  the  manufacturing  progress  of  this  country;  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  it  has  rendered  many  of  the  specially  protected  arts 
among  the  most  variable,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  bankruptcy. 
There  is  hardly  a  woolen  mill  in  Massachusettf*  to-day  that  has  not  been  bankrupt. 
There  are  hardly  any  woolen  manufacturers  that  have  not.  The  worsted  manu- 
facture has  come  up  lately,  and  there  we  have  been  depending  on  Great  Britain 
entirely  for  the  machinery.  It  is  all  imported,  subject  to  a  high  duty.  The 
worsted  manufacture  has  developed,  but  as  you  go  over  the  list  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures you  will  find  more  variation,  more  fiuctuation,  more  bankruptcy  than 
in  idmost  any  other;  whereas  in  boots  and  shoes  you  will  find  steady  progress, 
constant  development,  and  almost  no  bankruptcies.  Now,  cotton  is  much  more 
independent,  and  yet  the  cotton  industry  forced  upon  New  Ena^land  has,  in  my 
judgment,  been  unprofitable.  The  average  depositor  in  the  old  Lowell  Savings 
Bank  for  30  or  40  years  is  better  off  than  the  average  stockholder  in  a  Lowell  fac- 
tory. Cotton  manufacturing  has  not  paid  6  per  cent  right  along.  The  record  of 
calico  print  works  for  50  years  is  a  record  of  bankruptcy.  Hardly  one  exists  that 
has  not  been  bankrupt  once — some  twice. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  used  to  be  a  tariff  protectionist  of  the  dee];)est  dye.  I  am 
now  a  free  trader  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry.  I  was  bred  as  a  protectionist,  and  what  wakened  me  up  was 
when  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  to  find  that  the  most  skillful  cotton  manufacturer 
consigning  goods  there  was  a  free  trader,  and  had  no  horns  nor  hoofs.  I  began 
to  study  the  question,  and  from  that  time  down  to  this  I  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful men  and  the  most  skillful  men  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing, 
naming  Edward  Harris,  Jesse  Metcalf — ^men  who  are  dead — ^naming  William 
D wight,  William  B.  Green  of  Norwich,  David  Whitman,  and  many  others  that  I 
can  not  recall,  have  been  free  traders  in  the  interest  of  their  resi)ective  manufac- 
tures, and  that  converted  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  this  question  of  machinery  for 
the  dipping  of  tin  plate.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  our  preeminence  was 
now  maintained  because  of  the  machinery  in  use  for  the  dipping  qif  the  plate? — 
A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  the  industry  was  first  established  here  the  plates  were 
dipped  by  hand  the  same  as  in  Wales,  and  we  had  to  imxwrt  workmen  to  teach 
our  workmen  to  do  that? — A.  I  should  think  that  probable.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  must  be  true,  then,  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery 
has  followed  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country? — ^A.  It  has  accom- 
panied it,  but  it  was  under  way  before  the  McKinley  tariflf.  I  looked  into  it  a 
few  years  ago  and  sought  the  records  and  found  out  about  the  inventors.  The 
thinf^  was  under  way,  lust  as  tonday  the  conversion  of  coal  into  power  without 
wasting  it  on  light  and  heat,  which  will  be  the  next  great  industrial  revolution, 
is  under  way  m  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  England;  when  that 
invention  comes  you  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  industrial  revolution  that  will 
follow. 

Q.  Were  the  inventions  in  this  country  made  by  Americans? — ^A.  Yes;  Ameri- 
can and  English.  They  were  at  work  in  both  countries.  Wherever  there  is  a 
want  you  will  have  hundreds  of  inventive  heads  at  work  on  it. 

'Note  by  witness. —'* Product  of  1900 less  than  one-half  Mr.  Clarke's  estimate.'' 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  invention  of  this  machinery  is  a  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  indnstrv  in  this  country,  and  is  it  not  quite  probable  that 
except  for  the  tax  and  the  following  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
industry  in  this  country,  the  machinery  would  not  yet  have  been  inyented?— A. 
It  may  oe  as  true  of  that  as  of  the  Waltham  watch,  or  Whitney's  interchangeable 
gun  machinery,  or  of  the  bicycle  manufacture,  or  anything  else  that  is  peculiarly  an 
American  inyention.  You  may  say  that  at  different  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
country  there  has  been  a  policy  more  or  lees  protective  or  more  or  less  free  trade; 
and  accompanying  either  one  of  these  policies  and  without  any  api)arent  reference 
to  what  that  policy  might  be,  these  x>estilent  inventors  have  gone  on  inventing 
and  inventing  just  because  they  can  not  help  themselves.  There  is  as  much 
reason  to  say  the  invention  of  the  bicycle  was  made  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  because  there  was  a  tariff  on  bicycles,  as  to  make  your  statement  oon- 
oerninff  tin  plate.  It  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  what  you  want  to  prove. 
It  is  like  the  condition  of  the  negroes  down  South.  You  can  fi;et  testimony, 
acceptable  in  any  court,  to  prove  that  the  negro  is  not  fit  for  anything,  and  that 
he  is  doing  all  the  work;  that  he  can  not  be  trusted,  and  that  he  works  with  the 
best  tools;  that  he  owns  no  prox)erty,  and  that  he  is  building  a  good  house;  that 
he  has  no  moral  character,  and  that  he  is  attaining  a  high  position.  You  can 
get  any  testimony  about  the  tariff  that  you  want,  and  you  can  prove  anything 
that  ydu  want  to  prove  hj  the  tariff.  But  bear  in  mind  figures  never  lie  imless 
liars  make  the  figures.  I  simply  say  the  inventions  of  this  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  wages  and  the  application  of  science  and  inventive  genius  have  gone  on 
irrespective  of  the  tariff  policy;  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  our  manu&ctures 
exist  here  by  necessity  ana  not  from  choice,  and  that  they  have  been  most  firmly 
founded.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  did  not  aim  to  bring  this  essay  in,  but  that 
is  what  I  was  invited  for.  I  have  only  now  given  you  a  new  point  of  view.  My 
old  free-trade  friends  used  to  justify  free  trade  and  the  expected  reductions  of 
waffes  by  the  increased  abundance  of  commodities.  I  point  out  to  you  that  free 
trade  has  been  accompanied  bv  a  rise  in  wages  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor 
wherever  it  has  been  established,  especially  in  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  as  it 
will  be  in  this  country. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  RECENT  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

(^  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  are  a  protectionist? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  judge  from  your  most  recent  remarks  that  you  are  a  free  trader? — ^A. 
I  am  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries  by  taking  off  the  shackles. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  if  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  any  industry  by  duties? — ^A. 
I  would  not  protect  any  industry  to-day  by  duties  if  we  were  to  begin  over  again, 
nor  would  a  very  large  jwrtion  of  my  associates  who  are  up  on  stilts  now. 
Neither  would  I  adopt  a  revolutionary  method  of  reducing  duties  by  taking  away 
those  stilts  too  suddenly.  I  would  use  common  sense  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  present  bad  system  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  it  serves  as  a  very  great 
obstruction  to  exports. 

Q.  If  you  think  duties  are  an  obstruction  to  exports,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures  in  the  last  8 
years?— A.  By  the  fact  that  through  science  and  invention  man^  of  the  tariff 
obstructions  have  been  overcome.  The  tariff  has  become  inoperative.  We  have 
overcome  the  obstructions  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  pumber  of  industries. 

Q.  If  it  has  become  inoperative  and  is  not  in  the  way,  then  is  it  an  obstruction? — 
A.  The  large  duties  on  iron  and  steel  are  inoperative.  The  little  petty  duties  on 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  still  operative— still  retard  the  small  industries  of 
the  coast.    The  duties  on  ore  retard  the  progress  of  the  steel  works  of  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  very  large  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  certain 
heavy  products  of  steel,  like  rails,  for  instance,  within  a  short  period  of  time? — ^A. 
There  have  been,  unquestionably.  Yes;  I  predicted  that  in  1890,  when  I  said  the 
steel  and  iron  works  of  the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  supplying  the 
demand  of  1900;  and  there  will  be  another  great  rise  in  price  after  a  temporary  fall, 
within  3  years. 

Q.  If  the  price  should  suddenly  fall  so  that  foreign  producers  chose  to  export 
to  this  market,  would  the  duty  be  protective  or  otherwise?— A.  Suppose  they  were 
to  give  steel  to  us?  Suppose,  instead  of  selling  us  their  surplus  at  a  small  price, 
they  would  give  it  to  us,  would  vou  refuse  it?  Would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  consumers  in  this  country  to  have  all  the  iron  and  steel  given  to  us? 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  workers 
in  mis  country? — ^A.  There  would  be  so  much  of  an  increase  in  converting  the 
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raw  material  or  the  cmde  product  into  machinery  that  they  wonld  have  more 
to  do  than  they  have  now  and  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Yoa  think  if  foreign  producers  choose  to  sell  their  goods 
here  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  produce  them  for,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  this  country  to  go  out  of  that  line  of  business  and  receive  their  goods  solely 
and  depend  on  them?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  some  years  a^  when  the  tariff  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, the  largest  consumers  of  steel  rails  m  this  country  memoralized  Congress 
against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  ^ound  that  they  preferred  to  pay  even  a 
little  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  time  bemg,  and  make  sure  of  having  a  large  home 
supply,  than  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  foreign  supply  and  run  the  risk  of 
havmg  to  pay  a  permanently  higher  price?— A.  I  understand  that.  Most  of  those 
T^way  men  were  also  in  the  pool  on  ores  and  coal.  You  take  the  sugar  case  in 
England.  Germany  and  France  have  the  folly  to  pay  a  bounty  on  sugar — ^make 
their  own  consumers  pay  a  very  high  price — and  turn  the  surplus  over  to  Great 
Britain  at  less  than  cost.  Great  Britain  receives  it  and  has  established  a  big 
export  of  preserves  and  jam  and  jelly  at  the  cost  of  the  German  producers  ot 
sugar.  If  we  could  have  free  sugar  or  at  less  than  cost  we  would  accept  it  with 
areat  pleasure  and  establish  an  enormous  export  of  fruits  and  condensed  milk. 
Only  tne  sugar  trust  could  object. 

BCONOmC  BFFRCTS  OF  AMERICAN  TARIFFS,  1842-1857. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  have  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  lines 
ana,  particularly,  historically.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  historically  true  that  ever  since  we 
have  been  maintaining  a  tariff  that  when  the  tariff  was  highest  our  manufac- 
turers were  most  busy  and  our  country  most  pro6i>erous;  and  that  the  periods 
when  our  tariffs  were  lowest  marked— oy  coincidence,  if  you  please — ^the  periods 
of  idleness  and  depression  in  this  country? — ^A.  My  direct  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  begins  in  1842  and  goes  down  through  the  tariff  of  1846,  which,  being 
a  horizontal  tariff,  putting  up  the  duties  on  wool  while  it  put  down  the  duties  on 
goods,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect.  It  was  attributed  to  free  trade,  but  it  was 
really  due  to  the  advance  in  duties  on  wool.  I  then  come  down  to  the  tariff  of 
1857,  the  lowest  ever  known  in  this  country,  with  the  largest  free  list.  The  period 
from  1857  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  saw  the  most  steady  and  constant 
development  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  this  country  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  such  historic  coincidence  as  you  suggest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  history,  was  not  the  year  1857  the  year  of  the  great  panic 
from  which  we  never  recovered  until  the  outbreiUc  of  the  war?— A.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  great  bank  panic,  in  which  two  of  the  commission  houses  to  which 
my  goods  were  consigned  susi>ended  i)ayment.  That  lasted  but  a  few  months 
and  was  purely  a  financial  panic;  did  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  arts  and 
industries,  ana  in  1858  great  prosperity  had  returned.  We  were  building  the 
Lewiston  mills  and  the  Indian  Orchard  mills,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
business.  From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  saw  the  most  steady 
progressive  condition  of  prosperity  in  the  textile  arts  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Now,  if  you  limit  manufactures  to  the  textile  arts,  that  is  my  reply,  but  the 
great  body  of  small  industries  that  constitute  the  real  manufactures  of  this 
country  have  gone  on  progressing  and  prospering  through  all  periods  without  any 
regard  to  ups  or  downs  in  the  tariffs,  because  the  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  them 
except  as  consumers.  Gk)  through  the  list.  Take  that  census  list,  with  364  titles. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  divest  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  manufactures  are  limited 
to  textiles  and  pottery  and  glass  and  iron,  when  these  arts  form  a  very  insignificant 
part,  in  point  of  number  or  value,  of  the  great  manufactures  of  this  country. 
These  great  conspicuous  things  have  become  so  audacious,  we  may  say,  or  so  con- 
spicuous, that  they  obscure  the  mind,  and  when  the  word  *'  manufactures  "  is  used 
you  are  apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  textiles,  iron,  pottery,  and  glass.  How  about 
clothing?  The  clothing  manufacture  gives  more  employment  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  than  the  textile  manufacture.  The  wages  are  a  great  deal  higher  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  better.  AH  the  American  working  girls  that  used  to  be 
in  cotton  mills  were  lifted  up  into  the  higher  branches,  and  the  poor  foreiepa 
sweatshop  sewing  women  are  poor  because  they  are  poor  sewers.  Take  the 
making  of  shirts,  for  instance.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  making  shirts  than 
in  the  making  of  shirtings  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  better  and  the  girls 
work  under  better  conditions.  In  a  shirt  factory  at  Troy  which  I  went  through,  I 
found  that  it  cost  less  to  make  a  shirt  and  stitch  it,  put  in  all  the  buttonholes  and 
put  on  the  buttons  and  get  it  ready  for  the  laundry,  than  it  did  to  launder  it  and 
tie  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  box  and  get  it  ready  for  sale,  and  the  girls  were  earning 
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$750  a  year;  good  sewing  girla  were  scarce.  There  is  always  room  on  the  front 
seats  in  every  art.  When  times  are  hard  no  one  discharges  the  skillful  hands, 
bnt  discharges  the  poor  one.  I  went  through  a  big  weaving  shed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  where  the  agent  told  me  he  had  just  taken  a  census  and  discharged  every 
weaver  not  earning  a  dollar  a  day;  could  not  aflford  to  keep  them.  Every  one 
earning  a  dollar  a  day  and  upward  was  kept,  because  they  made  the  goods  at  less 
cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  were  working  by  the  piece,  I  suppose? — A.  By  the 
piece,  of  course. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  this  subject  of  trusts.  This  morning  I  understood  you  to 
say  the  protective  tariff  made  the  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  trusts?— A.  I 
did  not  say  so  positively.  I  left  that  to  Havemeyer.  He  said  the  tariff  was  the 
mother  of  trusts.  I  think  that  is  rather  extravagant.  I  think  the  high  tariff 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  trust  to  make  more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  would 
have  without.  I  have  no  doubt  the  tariff  will  help  the  steel  combme  to  keep  more 
of  a  control  than  with  no  tariff.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  comer  the  steel  of  the 
world  if  we  take  off  the  duties. 

Q.  You  have  shown  considerable  familiarity  with  economic  conditions  in  Eng- 
land. What  is  your  opinion  concerning  trusts  or  syndicates  or  combinations  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called  in  that  country?— A.  There  are  plenty  of  them  over 
there.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  They  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
The  limitea  liability  act  gave  the  opportunity  for  combinations,  but  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  such  trusts  than  now  exist  have  wound  up  in  bankruptcy. 
Absolute  publicity  of  accounts  is  my  remedy  for  trusts. 

Q.  You  have  made  some  reference  to  the  duties  on  chemicals  in  this  country? 
Take  that  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  trusts.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  list  of  certain  trusts  which  are  said  to  exist  in  Great  Britain.  I 
refer  to  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Protectionist,  by  its  Lon- 
don correspondent.  He  says  that  the  list  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  London  and  is  substantially  accurate.  There  is  a  list  of  35  trusts  in  that  coun- 
try with  a  capitalization  in  round  numbers  of  £91,000.000.  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  many  other  combines  besides  those  in  the  list,  some  of  which 
attempt  to  reflate,  and  do  regulate,  the  cost  of  food  products  and  druggist  sun- 
dries and  various  other  supplies.  In  this  list  as  given  is  the  United  Alkali  Ck>m- 
pany,  formed  in  1891  from  49  other  companies,  and  with  a  capital  of  £8,500,000;  the 
Yorkshire  Dye  Work  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1897  from  10  different 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  £360,000:  the  United  Turkey  Red  Company,  formed 
in  1898  from  3  companies,  with  a  capital  of  £1,200,000;  the  British  Dye  Wood  and 
Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1898  from  4  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£576,000;  the  Yorkshire  Indigo  Scarlet  and  Color  Dyers*  Association,  formed  in  1899, 
with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  and  made  up  from  11  companies;  the  Borax  Consoli- 
dated Company,  formed  in  1899  from  7  different  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
£8,a00,000;  the  United  Indigo  and  Chemical  Company,  formed  in  1899,  with  a 
capital  of  £250,000.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  chemical  industry,  which  bears 
so  close  a  relation  to  manufactures,  has  been  syndicated  in  that  country  more  than 
we  have  any  knowledge  of  its  having  been  syndicated  in  this  country?— A.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent;  and  there  are  a  good  many  more  besides.  There, are 
more  of  those  combines  that  have  failed  than  there  are  that  are  still  in  existence. 

Q.  Then  as  that  is  a  free-trade  country,  it  hardly  remains  true  that  the  tariff 
is  responsible  for  trusts  or  syndicates? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  it  was.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to,  and  have  had  no  such  idea.  I  say  that  other  people  have  said  that 
the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts;  and  that  so  far  as  the  tariff  does  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  articles,  it  tends  to  help  the  trust,  but  the  trust 
would  exist,  would  spring  up  and  go  down,  according  to  the  ability  and  methods 
of  its  framers,  either  in  a  free-trade  or  protective  country;  and  as  I  say  to  yon, 
more  of  those  combines  have  failed  in  England  than  are  now  existing.  1  think  it 
is  true  that  more  of  the  trusts  that  have  been  organized  in  this  country  have 
been  wound  up,  in  point  of  number,  than  are  now  existing;  I  can  see  the  end  of 
several  that  are  now  existing,  and  the  public;  sees  the  end,  and  does  not  pay  any 
regard  to  what  you  call  the  capitalization,  but  does  pay  regard  to  the  amount  of 
inflated  paper  that  is  infused  under  the  name  of  capital  and  floated  by  it,  and 
refuses  to  buy  the  stuff. 

Q.  Since  they  are  going  to  pieces,  therefore,  you  see  no  special  occasion  for 
repealing  the  duties  on  foreign  articles  that  compete  with  the  products  of  these 
trusts? — ^A,  Not  simply  because  there  are  trusts  in  these  foreign  products  would  I 
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pick  them  oat  among  the  indnstries  from  which  I  would  take  the  shacUee  and  grant 
relief  to  onr  x>eople  rrom  the  burdens.    I  wonld  deal  with  the  whole  tariff. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  At  one  time  when  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  was 
$27  a  ton  they  were  selling  at  $22.50? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  tariff  a  burden  to  the  pNeople?— A.  It  was  not.  It  had 
become  entirely  inoperative  except  in  petty  provisions  referred  to. 

THE  INDIRECT  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  LABOR. 

(^.  Yon  have  said  several  times,  if  I  have  understood  yon,  as  asainst  the  general 
tariff  system,  that  the  people  who  could  be  protected  or  reached  by  the  benefits  of 
the  tariff  were  comparatively  few  in  number.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  correctness  of  that  statement  dependent  entirely  ui>on  the 
view  you  take  of  the  tariff?  For  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  tariff  could  apply  directly  to  a  n-ower  of  fruit  that  would 
perish  in  two  days.  Take  the  strawberrv  for  example,  because  it  could  not  be 
imported,  yet  it  is  true  that  Newark  has  been  a  splendid  market  for  strawberry 
growers  over  a  large  area  of  country.  In  the  i>anic  that  followed  the  Wilson  law, 
the  workers  of  Newark,  it  being  a  manufacturing  town,  were  idle,  and  being  idle, 
had  no  money  and  could  not  buy  strawberries.  Now,  if  those  who  contend  that 
the  idleness  of  the  Newark  factories  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  low  tariff  of  the 
Wilson  law  be  correct,  then  the  tariff  comes  so  near  affecting  everybody  as  to  reach 
the  grower  of  a  fruit  that  would  perish  in  48  hours,  would  it  not?  If  it  be  true 
that  the  industrial  stagnation  of  that  time  was  due  to  the  Wilson  law,  then  did  it 
not  affect  the  growing  of  perishable  fruit  as  much  as  the  worker  in  steel? — ^A.  If 
it  was  true  at  that  time,  that  might  be  said.  But  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  principal  industries  of  Newark 
did  not  stop  and  went  right  on  straight  through.  I  think,  in  fact,  only  a  fraction 
stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.J  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Newark  they  had 
free  soup  houses? — A.  I  tnink  you  are  right.  There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  idle  labor  from  the  effect  of  that  silver  craze  more  than  from  any  other  eco- 
nomic phase  that  has  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  would  not  admit  it  was  from  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Gk>vemment? — A. 
Not  the  slightest.  It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it.  Every  industry  that  rested 
on  credit  was  affected,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  policy  that  happened 
to  accompany  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  cause  and  not  a  result? — A.  A  cause  and  not  a  result.  I 
testify  to  you  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  according  to  my  observation,  that  for  50 
years  the  changes  in  the  tariff  have  affected  a  very  small  number  of  industries, 
and  have  had  no  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  which 
have  Kone  on  their  way  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  power  of  labor  to  consume  depends  on  the  wages  paid 
to  labor?— A.  And  the  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  of  the  product,  the  power  to  buy  depends  on  the  wages 
received? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  labor  is  idle  or  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  it  cannot  buy, 
whatever  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  a  condition  under  which  labor  is  idle  is  not  desirable  for  the  country, 
is  it? — A.  No; 'but  let  me  ask  you  a  question  now.  During  that  whole  period 
were  not  the  farmers  of  the  country  begging  for  workmen  to  come  and  help  them? 
Was  there  not  work  to  be  done,  waiting  to  be  done  all  through  that  period? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  return — we  are  lx)th  Yankees  and  it  is  allowable.  Do  you 
think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  to  put  to  a  man  raised  in  a  machine  shop,  that  he 
shall  go  out  on  a  farm  that  may  be  thousands  of  miles  distant?— A.  No;  but  let 
the  singrle  men  discharged  go  back  to  the  land  and  then  there  will  be  work 
enough  in  the  cities  for  the  married  men.  I  put  it  to  you,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  an  example  of  the  rule.  You  have  to  take  in  the  whole  condition 
of  the  whole  country,  and  not  a  little  exceptional  place  like  Newark  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  rather  large  number  of  protected  arts. 

Q.  The  city  of  Newark  is  a  typical  city  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  diver- 
sity of  interests,  and  whatever  would  affect  a  city  like  Newark  would  be  said  to 
affect  the  entire  country?- A.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  take  the  statistics 
of  the  industries  of  Newark  and  examine  them  yourself  judicially,  and  pat 
down  on  one  side  those  that  may  be  burdened  by  a  tariff  or  that  can  not  be 
helped,  and  put  down  on  the  other  those  that  can  possibly  be  protected  by  a 
tariff;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  find  75  per  cent  on  the  free- 
trade  s'      and  not  over  25  per  cent  (even  in  Newark)  on  the  other. 
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Q.  That  might  be  trae,  and  yet  the  paralvsis  of  the  25  per  cent  might  affect  the 
other  75?— A.  For  the  moment;  bat  ii  you  had  not  pnt  them  on  hi^h  stilts  by  the 
tariff,  they  would  not  have  been  there.  I  do  not  ask  to  take  the  stilts  away  all  at 
once. 

EA&LT  AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  but  for  the  protective  tariff  these  industries  would  not 
have  existed. — ^A.  They  might  not;  but  some  other  better  branches  would  have 
existed,  because  you  can  not  buy  the  foreign  goods  without  exporting  our  own 
goods. 

Q.  Would  we  not  have  been  reduced  to  an  agricultural  country?— A.  We  have 
never  been  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  present  time. 
The  progress  of  manufactures  has  gone  on  from  1750,  when  Great  Britain 
tried  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonies, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Alexander  Hamilton  recites  in  his  report  on  manu- 
factures, that  every  branch  of  industrv  that  has  claimed  protection,  except  those 
the  product  of  subseouent  invention,  has  been  already  successfully  estaDlished. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fiscal  i>olicy  of  this  country  from  1789  to  the  present 
time  has  been  that  of  protection?— A.  No.  Hamilton's  tariff  and  the  tariffs  prior 
to  1816  were  almost  purely  revenue  measures.  They  would  be  scouted  to-day 
as  being  the  most  extravagant  of  free  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  unfortu- 
nate war  of  1813  and  the  unwholesome  stimulus  given  to  certain  few  branches  of 
industry  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  that  there  was  any  real  protective 
effort,  and  that  effort  did  not  take  shape  reaUy  until  1824. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Was  not  the  cost  of  ocean  freights  very  much  higher  in 
that  day  than  it  is  now? — A.  Of  course  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  not  that  cost,  coupled  with  the  duties  on  goods  enacted  at 
that  time,  a  greater  protection  to  the  goods  and  manufactured  products  of  this 
country  than  any  we  have  to-day? — A.  It  undoubtedly  raised  the  cost  of  all 
itnported  products,  made  the  cost  of  living  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Just  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  transi>ortation  has  been  diminished 
we  put  ui>  a  legal  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbors  to  prevent  the  steamers 
from  coming  in.  Why  not  forbid  cheap  transportation  by  act  of  Congress  so  as 
to  make  it  harder  to  get  a  living? 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  i.—Eivparts  of  the  United  States  1895  and  1900  compared. 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  aO,  1805. 

Flsn'A\  year 

ending 
June  80, 1990. 

Total 
exports. 

Increase. 

United  Kingdom: 

QretiX  Britain  and  Ireland 

1887, 126, 4fi8 
72,481,778 
14,800,798 

$688,829,874 
188,782,518 
34,171,868 

Percent. 
38.80 

9.60 

2.45 

$146,703,916 
61,300,740 
19,781,070 

British  colonies: 

Canada,  Austialasia,  British  West  Indies... 
British  dependencies: 

Asia,  Africa,  etc 

Germany,  Fiance,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium . . . 

474,408,084 
108,457,246 

701,788,760 
406,866,578 

50.85 
29.28 

227,875,726 
214,909,828 

667.865,279 
47,168,061 

1,110,150,888 
100,855,684 

79.68 
7.28 

442,285,054 
58,687,583 

Mexico,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. . . 

715,083,880 
88,004,885 

1,211,005,967 
108,726,196 

86.86 
7.80 

495,972,637 
70,720,810 

fionth  and  Central  America. 

758,088,215 

88,449,673 

8,608,840 

12,827,182 

1,819,781,162 
42,960,486 
15,258,748 

18,596,526 

94.66 
8.08 
1.09 

.98 

566,692,947 
4,509,813 
11,654,906 

1,269,844 

China 

Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  French  and  Danish  West 
Indies,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Polynesia,  and 
nih^r  RnriRll  markets X . .  X » 

Philippine  Islands 

807,406,910 
119,26b 

1,891,545,922 
2,640,449 

99.81 
.19 

584,127,012 
2,621,194 

Total 

807,628,165 

1,894,186,871 

100 

586,648,206 

Computed  by  Edward  AtkiiLBOii. 

Offldal  estimate  of  exports  by  continents— Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900, 

Europe $1,040,167,812 

North  America 187,299,818 


South  America . 


Oceania. 
Africa... 


88,945,721 
64,918,984 
48,800,927 
19,469,109  . 


1,894,186,871 


Exhibit  5. — Export  vahiaiions  United  States  to  Europe  as  entered  in  United  States — Imports 
Europe  from  United  States  as  entered  in  Europe. 

In  the  subsequent  table  the  credits  of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  given  at 
the  valuations  put  upon  them  when  they  reach  the  country  in  which  they  are  in 
laif^est  measure  consumed  or  from  which  a  part  are  reexportea  and  therefore  counted 
twice — once  at  the  seaport  where  they  are  entered,  a  second  time  when  they  reach 
the  interior  country  to  which  they  are  destined.  These  home  valuations,  including 
freights  and  other  charges  and  duplications,  account  for  the  excess  of  these  import 
valuations  over  our  valuation  of  exxx)rt8  at  ports  of  shipment.  This  table  poss^ses 
an  interest  in  showing^  the  large  extent  or  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  European  States. 

Approximate  estimates  onlv.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  International 
Statistical  Association  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  international  com- 
merce^ as  yet  without  success. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  domestic  products  of  the  United  States  to  European  coun- 
tries aro  for  the  uacaA  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  1899. 
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Statistics  of  ino^rts  from  the  United  States  into  European  countries  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1896,  from  statistical  abstracts  compiled  by  British  Board  of  Trade. 


states  of  Buiope. 


United  States 

exports,  Jane 

80,1896. 


United  States 

exports,  June 

80.1899. 


Eoiopean 

credittoUnited 

States,  1896. 


Total 
imporlB. 


ADStrlA-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway., 

Switzerland 

England 


15,409,868 

47,466,000 

12,680,619 

98,790,717 

168,171,100 

127.669 

10,601,224 

68,417,547 

8.582,067 

7,819,008 

10,202,889 

6,811.898 

268,970 

584,896,802 


r,  148. 419 

48.866.076 

16,594.809 

69,069,112 

168.265,618 

218,607 

12.894,860 

78,727,644 

4,180,780 

8,478,805 

9,068,995 

12.204,947 

266,966 

605.668,925 


827,266.485 

68,497.835 

17,176.666 

120,310,410 

206,520,868 

750.963 

82,216.525 

112,283,126 

7.606,440 

25,780,885 

18,213,117 

6.590.624 

14,102,124 

630,810,775 


M8, 752, 888          911,598,298 
The  average  export  of  the  two  fiscal  years  would  closely  correspond 
to  the  calendar  year  1896.    That  aversge  is 


1,279,617,188 
980,175.818 


Discrepancy  between  the  European  Import  yaluation  and  the  United 
States  export  valuation < 


849,441.865 


PereaU. 

8.19 
14.83 
13.87 
14 
17.16 

8.35 
11.81 
15.66 
14.44 

8.18 
18.05 

3.34 

6.33 
34 


The  subsequent  table  gives  the  European  valuation  of  their  exports  to  this 
country: 

Importsfrom  European  States  at  the  custom-house  vahmtUmin  the  United  States-^ 
Eocportsfrom  European  States  as  valued  by  them. 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark , 

France 

Germany 

Greece , 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland 

England 


United  States 
imports  during 

nacal  year 
ended  June  30, 
1898,  as  entered. 


Average  import  two  years  on  valuations  in 
United  States 


Excess  compared    to  valuation  in 
European  States 


64,716,510 

8,741,826 

211,877 

62,720,848 

69,697,378 

910,890 

20,832,637 

12,525,065 

2,605,370 

4,639,689 

3,575,665 

2,675,053 

11,380,835 

91,074,102 


1285,707,145 


United  States 
importsdurlng 

nscalyear 
ended  June  30, 
1899.asentered. 


16,551,256 

10,552.080 

280,198 

62,146,056 

84,225,777 

M4,621 

24,832,746 

14,457,620 

2,975,504 

4,540,384 

3,982.363 

2,605,665 

11,826,480 

97,353,020 


1380,273. 510 


Exports  to 
United  States 
from  Europe  as 
valued  at  their 
place  of  record 
in  Europe. 


16.868.824 

9,954,168 

647,756 

40,470,170 

79,220,680 

708,292 

20,972,781 

17.476,960 

51,732 

1,552,210 

1,901,050 

385,920 

14,230,662 

71,610,435 


265,046,080 
807,990.827 


42,944,247 


Propor- 
tion of 
exports 

to  United 
States. 

peroent. 


1.79 
2.33 

.74 
5.97 
8.86 
4.45 
9 

2.87 
1.54 

.41 
1.07 
8.56 
9.43 
6.31 


46.88  per  cent  of  total  imports  United  SUtes. 


147.89  per  cent  of  total  imports  United  SUtes. 
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Percentages  of  aU  their  imports  credited  by  European  countries  to  the  United  States 
compared  with  the  percentages  of  aU  their  exports  sent  to  the  United  States, 


Coui.try. 


European 

imports 

from 

United 

SUtes. 


European 

exportflto 

United 

States. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Itoly 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Switzerland 

England 


8.19 
14.83 
18.87 
14 
17.16 

8.86 
11.81 
16.66 
14.44 

8.18 
18.06 

8.84 

6.83 
84 


1.79 
2.88 

.74 
5.97 
8.86 
4.46 
9 

2.87 
1.64 

.41 
1.07 
8.66 
9.48 
6.81 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1901. 

TSSTDCOHT  OF  X£.  BYBOH  W.  HOLT, 

Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Reform  OommiUee  of  the  Reform  CUtb,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11.04  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  3.22  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Gardner  presiding,  Mr.  Bjrron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  tne  tarin  reform  committee  of 
the  Reform  Club,  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Gardner.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  Byron  W.  Holt; 
business  address,  52  William  street.  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.  )  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  tariff  reform 
committee  of  the  Reform  Club. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  paper  for  presentation  to  the  commiasion?  If  so,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  present  that  first. — A.  (Reading:) 

PROTBCriVB  TARIFF   DUTIBB   AND  TRUSIB. 
[By  Byron  W.  Holt,  Dccretary  of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  dnb.] 

It  ou^ht  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  unnecessary  to  explain  to  intelligjent  Americans  the 
connection  between  tariff  duties  and  trusts.  *  Not  only  is  it  self-evident  to  those  who 
think  at  all  clearly  on  the  subject  that  hij^h-tariff  duties,  by  shutting  out  foreign 
goods,  make  it  easier  for  our  manufacturers  in  any  particular  Ime  to  combine  to  con- 
trol prices,  but  the  object  lessons  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  numerous,  so 
clearly  seen,  and  so  generally  commented  upon,  that  the  fact  that  the  tariff  does  aid 
trusts  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion  among  intelligent  men.  It  is  only  the  extent 
to  which  the  tauriff  aids  trusts,  and  by  aiding  them  injures  consumers,  that  can  form 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion. 

I  do  not  asree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Havemeyer  that  "The  mother  of 
all  trusts  is  the  customs-tariff  bill,''  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  mother  of  many 
trusts,  and  the  foster  mother  of  nearly  all  others.  It  is  but  one  of  the  numerous 
special  privileges  that  make  monopoly  possible,  and  monopoly  is  the  mother  of  all 
trusts,  as  I  understand  the  presentniay  meaning  of  the  woni. 

But  while  the  tariff  is  only  one  of  the  special  privileges  which  breed  trusts^  it  is, 
or  at  least  has  been,  in  this  country,  the  most  important  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  special  privile^.  It  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  birth  of  many  of  our 
trusts,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the  most  of  the  harm  done  by  them  durinfi^  the  last  15 
years.  It  ties  the  nands  of  the  American  consumer  while  the  trusts  pick  nis  pockets. 
It  is  because  of  the  excessively  high  protective  duties  that  this  country  led  the  way 
in  the  formation  of  trusts  and  that  it  to-day  has  twice  as  many  trusts  as,  I  believe, 
any  other  country.  If  this  statement  is  not  true  as  to  the  number  of  trusts,  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  true  as  to  the  extent  of  industry  covered  and  as  to  the  evils  wrought 
by  trusts.  The  only  other  countries  which  have  trusts  comparable  to  ours  are  the 
protected  countries  of  continental  ^irope — ^notably  Germany  and  Austria. 

It  is  certainly  oasier,  in  most  industries,  to  form  a  trust  in  one  country  than  to  form 
a  w^orld-wide  trust.  Tariff  duties,  such  as  this  country  levies,  practically  alienate 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  concerns  many  industries,  and  make  it  easier 
for  our  producers  in  any  one  line  to  combine,  formally  or  informally,  and  to  put 
prices  up  to  the  import  level  of  the  duty-paid  prices  of  foreign  goods.  This  our 
protected  trusts  have  done  extensively.  If  they  have  not  at  any  time  collected 
trom  the  American  consumers  all  the  tariff  has  permitted  them  to  collect,  it  is  either 
because  they  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  situation  and  have  not  ^tten  together 
sufficiently  to  stop  all  internal  competition,  or  because  the  full-linut  price  would 
greatly  lessen  consumption  and  would  not  yield  as  great  a  net  profit  as  lower  prices. 

1  See  p.  625. 
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These  oversights  and  limitations  are  being  rapidly  considered  and  corrected  by  the 
formation  of  lai^ger  and  lai^ger  trusts.  Not  only  does  the  modem  trost  include  all 
competition  in  one  industry,  as  in  tin  plate,  wire,  nails,  steel  hoops,  tubes,  pressed 
steel,  etc.,  but  it  includes  all  the  allied  industries  whqee  plants  could  be  easily  turned 
from  the  production  of  one  to  another  of  these  products.  Not  only  this,  it  mcludes 
some  of  the  industries  which  produce  different  but  competing  products,  such  as  coal, 
oil,  ^,  and  electricity,  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes. 

It  is  no  longer  possiole,  in  many  lines,  for  a  victim  to  escape  from  a  trust  by  drop- 
ping one  product  and  substituting  another;  the  same  trust  or  the  same  set  of  men 
often  controls  the  substitute  product  Thus  the  same  set  of  men  now  practically  con- 
trols the  supply  and  prices  o!  petroleum  oil,  of  iron  ore,  of  iron  and  steel,  of  coal,  of 
copper,  of  salt,  and  of  hundreds  of  products  and  by-products  made  from  these  modem 
necessaries  of  industry  and  life.  They  also  own  many  local  municipal  monopolies 
in  gas,  electricity,  street  railways,  etc.  They  also,  through  mutual  ownership  and 
*' community  of  interests,"  control  our  principal  tmnk  Imes  of  railroads,  nearly  all 
of  our  lake  steamers,  and  many  of  our  ocean  transport  lines,  all  of  which  are  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  competitors  in  various 
industries. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties  to-day  would  kill  all  or  even  most 
of  these  gigantic  trusts.  I  believe,  however,  not  only  that  many  of  them  were  created 
to  reap  the  benefits  offered  by  the  tariff,  but  also  that  except  for  our  absurdly  high 
tariff  tnere  would  not  have  been,  at  least  a '.  present,  that  great  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  which  makes  easy  the  formation  of  great  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation combinations.  It  is  the  unjustly,  though  perhaps  legally,  a^uired  wealtn  of 
the  protected  interests,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few,  which 
is  now  being  employed  to  buy  up  and  control  the  natural  sources  of  production  and 
routes  of  transportation. 

In  many  industries  internal  competition  has  become  so  great  that  the  tariff  can  not 
be  utilized  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  monopoly  of  natural  resources.  Thus,  not 
only  was  the  tariff  responsible  for  many  of  the  earlier  and  smaller  trasts,  but  it  has 
hastened  and  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  gigantic  trusts  of 
to-day,  buttresseil  by  tariffs,  patents,  and  natural  monopolies.  We  are  now  in  the 
stage  of  tmst  development  wnere  the  tariff  is  being  combined  with  other  special 
privileges  in  order  that  trusts  mav  do  their  worst  in  oppressing  consumers.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  prevent,  by  abolishing  protective  tariff  duties,  the  formation  of  many 
great  trusts  now  in  the  chrysalis  st^^,  or  to  prevent  the  exaction  by  existing  trusts  of 
the  monopoly  profits  which  the  tariff  now  permits  them  to  extort  from  our  consumers. 

TRUOTS   IN   ENGLAND.* 

In  free-trade  England  there  are  numerous  syndicates  and  joint  stock  companies 
which  are  sometimes  called  "trusts."  They  are,  however,  with  few  exceptions, 
comparatively  harmless  affairs.  They  can  not  control  prices  unless  they  can  produce 
at  lower  cost  than  any  and  all  other  competitors.  The  maximum  price  which  they 
can  charge  for  their  goods  is  the  price  at  which  foreign  goods  can  oe  laid  down  in 
their  own  or  in  any  other  market.  Because  they  have  free  trade  in  their  home  mar- 
kets and  must  meet  the  lowest  prices  at  which  goods  manufactured  anywhere  on 
earth  can  be  sold,  they  can  exist  only  so  long  as  they  produce  cheaply  and  sell  at  low 
prices.  Becaust  they  are  not  coddled  and  nursed  by  their  Government  and  expect 
no  special  favors,  except  to  be  let  alone,  they  do  not  support  extensive  lobbies  in 
Parliament;  do  not  make  great  campaign  contribution^^,  and  do  not  corrupt  politics  as 
do  our  protected  ** infants."  Thus,  though  there  are  trusts  in  England,  they  are  not 
only  few  in  number,  but  they  lack  the  many  evil  propensities  of  tariff  trusts.  That 
these  are  substantially  the  facts  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  who  have  investigated 
trusts  in  different  countries. 

Mr.  VVilhelm  Berdrow  said  in  the  Forum  for  May,  1899: 

''As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  notwithstanding  her 
great  industrial  activity  and  a  competitive  warfare  not  less  than  that  of  other  states, 
the  trust  system  has  as  yet  found  but  tardy  acceptance  in  that  country.  This  is 
doubtless  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  trusts  are  powerless  unless  their  interests 
are  secured  by  a  protective  tariff,  excluding  from  the  home  market  the  products  of 
foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon,  of  LiverjxK)!,  England,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New  England 
Free  Trade  League  last  year: 

1  See  p.  632. 
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**But,  though  combinations  on  a  large  scale  have  been  attempted  in  many  spheres 
of  industry,  notably  in  the  bicycle  trade,  the  salt  trade,  and  some  of  the  textile 
trades,  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  case  where  the  prices  of  the  commodities  have 
been  appreciablv  raised  inconsequence.  «  «  «  That  *  trusts'  exist  in  free  trade 
countries  as  well  as  in  protectionist  countries,  is  undeniable;  but  while  in  the  former 
the  economy  in  production,  which  results  from  their  promotion,  soee  to  benefit  the 
consumer  in  the  shape  of  reduced  prices,  in  the  latter  they  are  identified  with  high 
prices  to  the  consumers  and  large  profits  to  the  producers!  The  '  trust'  in  itself  is 
a  harmless  institution;  it  is  the  tariff — the  element  of  monopoly — that  makes  it 
harmful." 

THE  BVILB  OP   PBOTBCTED  TRUffTB — POLITICAL  CX>RRUPTION. 

The  evils  of  tariff-protected  trusts  are  not  entirely  measured  by  the  injury  inflicted 
by  artificiallv  high  prices,  as  many  people  assume.  These  evils  extend  into  political 
and  social  life  and  even  into  our  colleges. 

The  protective  tariff  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  corruption  in  politics.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  for  30  years  the  worst  boss-ndden  state  in  this 
ooimtry.  The  Camerons  and  Quays  have  political  power  and  influence  because  they 
serve  the  protected  trusts.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  few  labor  or«uiizations 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare  are  centered  in  the  highly  protected  industries  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  a  large  portion  of  the  workingmen  employed 
by  the  protected  trusts  are  ignorant  immigrants  working  under  conditions  of  semi- 
slavery.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  there  are  so  many  millionaires  in  Ck)ngre3S  to  safe- 
guard the  protected  industries.  It  is  because  the  protected  trusts  have  completely 
corrupted  politics  and  have  sent  their  agents  to  Congress,  that  the  protected  interests 
have  for  years  dictated  tariff  legislation  at  Washington.  As  Mr.  Henry  L.  Nelson 
sam  "  8ince  1875  Congress  has  not  legislated  on  the  tariff;  it  has  simply  afiirmed  or 
ratified  the  decrees  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff.  These  people  have  transformed 
the  Government  into  a  socialism,  in  which  they  are  not  merely  the  favored  class; 
they  constitute  the  only  class." 

THE  EVILfl  Of  PROTECTED  TRUSTS — WATERED  STOCK. 

Of  the  many  other  evils  traceable  to  the  protected  trusts  I  shall  mention  but  two 
or  three.  The  tariff  is  undoubtedly  indirectly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
water  in  trust  stocks.  Had  there  been  no  tanff  to  enable  prospective  trusts  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stocks,  trust  promoters  could  not  have  offered  sufficient 
inducements  to  coalesce  the  naturally  antagonistic  producers  in  any  particular 
industry.  Not  only  then  is  the  tariff  responsible  for  many  trusts,  but  it  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  water  in  trust  stocks.  That  this  is  true  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  highly  protected  trusts  are  generally  the  most  highly  capitalized, 
but  from  the  fact  that  promotors  have  been  imable  to  form  trusts  in  many  industries 
not  actually  benefited  by  tariff  duties.  Thus,  though  promotors  are  at  work  in  the 
piano  industry  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  in  the  last  six  years,  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  not  flattering,  because  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  such  that  the  tariff 
has  for  years  yielded  but  little  actual  protection,  and  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  see  how  they  could  by  combining  take  sufficient  advantage  of  the  tariff  or  of  any 
other  special  privil^e  to  enable  them  to  receive  dividends  on  more  than  the  actual 
capital  invested;  consequently  the  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  glow- 
ing promises  of  the  promotors,  and  to  hesitate  to  give  up  control  of  their  own 
business. 

For  similar  reasons,  trusts  have  not  been  formed  in  such  important  industries  as 
those  of  making  cabinet  oiigans,  boots  and  shoes,  stoves,  some  kinds  of  furniture  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  in  practically  all  of  our  great  agricultural  products. 

THE   EVILS   OF   PROTECTED  TRUSTS — ^JUGGLED  STATISTICS. 

Another  evil  which  I  shall  merely  mention,  though  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  more 
important  one  than  the  watering  of  capital  (though  both  have  in  part  the  same  object 
in  view — the  concealment  of  excessive  profits)  is  the  juggling  of  prices  and  statistics, 
and  sometimes  the  absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  census  laws,  when  to  do  so  would 
disclose  great  profits  or  unfair  or  illesal  transactions. 

Thus  the  census  of  1890  is  grossly  defective  in  some  particulars,  and  probably  mis- 
leading and  worthless  as  concerns  the  protected  trusts.  In  other  words,  protected 
statistics  are  often  misleading  or  false,  and  purposely  so.  In  general,  I  believe  they 
show  a  higher  average  rate  of  wages  than  is  actually  paid.  On  this  and  other 
points  they  have  been  exposed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Bliss,  of  Chicago. 

It  will  hie  remembered  that  the  Sugar  Trust  absolutely  failed  to  comply  with  our 
census  laws  in  1890,  and  gave  no  information  concerning  its  business  to  the  Census 
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Department  Alter  four  years  of  failure  to  compel  the  trust  to  produce  statistics, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  notified  the  Attorney-General  that  further  efforts 
would  he  useless,  as  the  information,  even  if  received,  would  be  too  late  for  publicar 
tion.  No  attemp»t  was  made  to  punish  the  trust  officials.  Hence  the  census  abstract 
ol  1890  gravely  informs  us  that  the  value  of  our  product  of  sugar  and  molasses 
dropped  from  1155,000,000  in  1880  to  $123,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  value  of  this 
product  in  New  York  State  dropped  from  $71,000,000  in  1880  to  $17,000,000  in  1890. 
As  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country  in  1890  was  refined  in  New 
York  State,  it  is  probably  that  the  value  of  this  product  in  New  York  was  about 
$100,000,000  instead  of  $17,000,000  as  ^ven  by  our  census.  Of  course  such  statistics 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Commeutmg  on  **the  reticence  of  the  refiners,'*  who 
were  then  being  guaranteed  * 'profits  of  $12,000,000  a  year"  by  the  United  States, 
the  Journal  of  Cx)mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  March  23,  1894,  said: 

"It  is  about  time  that  this  foolishness  were  stopped.  If  there  is  any  reason  why 
the  refiners  are  entitled  to  protection  by  the  tariff,  let  them  show  it  There  is  little 
disposition  anywhere  to  deny  protection  where  the  cost  of  production  in  America  is 
higner  than  it  is  abroad,  or  there  are  other  reasons  that  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  a  disadvantage.  But  it  is  intolerable  effrontery  that  these  people  should 
refuse  to  answer  the  ordinary  census  questions  that  everyone  else  answers  and 
demand  from  the  Government  they  defy,  and  whose  laws  they  trample  on,  a  rate  of 
protection  that  enables  them  to  divide  22  per  cent  in  a  year  on  their  vastly  inflated 
common  stock.  Let  the  sugar  refiners  obey  the  law  or  get  along  without  the  help  of 
the  law." 

THE  BVIU9  OF  PROTBCrED  TRUSTS — CX)NCEALMENT  OP   EXPORT  PRICES.' 

The  concealment  of  export  prices  is  probably  responsible  for  considerable  of  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  our  exports  and  of  our  imports,  and  therefore  for 
numerous  editorials  on  our  "favorable  balance  of  trade." 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  get  the  export  prices  of  various  pro- 
tected articles,  even  though  they  were  then  often  from  10  to  30  per  cent  below  the 
home  market  prices.  To-day,  w^hen  great  trusts  control  prices  on  most  of  our  exports, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  export  prices.  The  editors  of  trade  papers  will  no 
longer  talk  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  keep  on  file  foreign  exchanges 
which  quote  prices  of  certain  American  goods  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  an  employee  of  a  trust  or  of  some  export  house  can  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  risk  betrayal  and  almost  certain  decapitation  if  he  talks  on  this  subject 

Nearly  all  of  the  mformation  on  this  point  wnich  I  have  obtained  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  strictly  confidential.  In  this  way  I  learned  a  few  days  ago  that 
tin  plate  is  b^ng  extensively  offered  and  in  some  instances  has  been  sold  to  manu- 
facturers of  cans  and  packages,  to  be  filled  with  products  for  export,  at  about  $1  per 
box  below  the  price  to  other  manufacturers  and  consumers.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
mention  any  names.  I  also  learned  last  week,  from  an  entirely  reliable  source,  that 
steel  rails  were  sold  some  three  months  ago  to  foreigners  at  less  than  $21  per  ton.  I 
could  specify  the  exact  price,  names  of  both  seller  and  buyer,  in  an  important  recent 
transaction,  but  am  not  permitted  to  do  so.  These  rails  were  sold  with  the  provision 
.that  they  were  not  to  be  used  in  the  United  States.  That  steel  rails  are  sold  for 
export  at  whatever  the  manufacturer  can  get  above  $20,  and  perhaps  for  consid- 
erably less  if  the  time  of  delivery  is  remote  enough,  1  do  not  doubt  The  manufac- 
urers*  pool  or  selling  agreement,  imder  which  rails  are  now  sold  for  $28,  is  not  effective 
on  rails  sold  to  foreigners  or  for  export.  The  newspapers  of  a  month  or  so  ago  con- 
tained the  details  of  a  sale  of  steel  rails  to  an  English  firm  for  $15  per  ton  (allowing 
for  freight)  less  than  the  piidfe  to  Americans.  The  New  York  World  of  April  9, 
1901,  thus  states  the  case: 

**Mr.  Charles  Thulin,  a  Pennsylvania  contractor,  recently  secured  a  contract  to 
supply  rails  for  Russians  great  Siberian  railway.  He  asked  the  leading  Steel  Trust 
companies  here  for  bids.  They  all  asked  him  about  $35  per  ton,  with  freight  to  be 
added.  Mr.  Thulin  went  over  to  England,  sublet  his  contract  to  an  English  firm, 
and  one  of  the  same  companies  that  had  asked  him  $35  plus  freight  here,  sold  the 
rails  at  $24  a  ton  delivered  in  England  to  the  English  subcontractor." 

The  extent  to  which  goods  are  sold  cheaper  lor  export  than  in  the  home  market 
is  not  known  to  most  people,  because  the  trusts— and  the  protected  trusts  are  the  worst 
offenders — take  pains  to  conceal  export  prices  and  practically  pledge  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  keep  all  such  knowledge  from  reaching  the  public. 

After  having  investigated  thissubject  for  more  than  10  years,  I  have  reaced  the  conclu- 
sion that  practically  all  of  our  manufactured  products  are  sold  to  foreigners  for  less  than 
to  Americans.  The  minimum  difference  is  about  10  per  cent.  The  average  difference 
in  price  is  probably  20  per  cent,  and  on  our  really  protected  products  above  25  per  cent. 

1  See  p.  624. 
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Often  we  who  pay  the  tariff  taxes  dev  ^ted  to  nourishing  these ' '  infant  industries  "  must 
pay  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  100  per  cent  more  for  the  products  of  these  coddled 
mdustries  than  is  paid  by  foreigners  who  do  not  pay  ournursinff  taxes.  Thus  dur- 
ing the  two  years  endine  December  31,  1900,  we  exported  136,000,000  pounds  of  wire 
nails.  Had  these  nails  been  sold  in  this  country  they  would  have  brought  $3,650,000 
according  to  the  average  price  of  2.68  cents  per  pound,  given  in  the  Iron  Age  of  January 
3, 1901.  The  Government's  statistics  tell  us  that  the  loreiniers  paid  $3,220,000,  or  an 
average  of  2.44  cents  per  pound.  As  nails  were  being  sold  for  export  in  December, 
1899,  at  $2.14,  when  tney  were  being  sold  here  for  ^.63  per  keg,  the  highest  price 
within  ten  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  export  price  for  1899  and  1900  was 
about  2  cents  per  pound;  that  is,  our  petted  Steel  and  Wire  Trust  charged  us  about 
$1,000,000  more  than  it  charged  foreigners  for  the  same  quantity  of  naik  in  these 
two  years. 

Was  not  this  $1,000,000  of  excess  profit  extracted  from  our  people  by  means  of  the 
tariff?  Is  legalized  robbery  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  such  profit^  If  the  people 
knew  that  they  were  being  robbed  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  way 
every  year,  would  we  not  soon  have  the  tariff  in  politics  again?  Are  not  the  protected 
trusts  wise  when  they  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  such  Sicts  and  to  keep  them  from 
the  people? 

Perhaps  1  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here  that  when  I  learned  that  your  com- 
miasion  was  going  to  investigate  the  trusts  I  indulj^ed  the  fond  hope  that^  with  your 
power  to  compel  witnesses  to  testify,  vou  would  bnng  out  these  most  important  of  all 
lacta  regarding  trusts;  that  you  would  compel  hundreds  of  trust  officials  to  disclose 
actual  export  prices,  and  actual  profits  and  capital  (which  but  few  outsiders  know),  in 
addition  to  their  rambling  generalizations,  which  do  not  greatly  concern  outsiders. 

THE   UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COHPORATION. 

A  brief  study  of  a  few  specific  trusts  Will  show  to  what  extent  the  tarifi  now  fosters 
and  protects  them,  and  the  difference  between  a  really  protected  trust  and  an  impro- 
tected  one  in  power  to  control  production  and  prices. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  trusts  would  be  a  Sampson  with  his  hair  shorn  if  it  were 
depriv^  of  tariff  protection.  It  might,  because  of  other  special  privileges,  continue 
to  exist  without  tariff  duties;  but  it  would  probably  cease  to  pay  dividends  on  its 
common  stock,  and  in  time  would  probably  cut  down  its  capitalization. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Unitea  States  Steel  Corporation  consisted  of  $304,000,000 
of  bonds,  $425,000,000  common  stock,  and  $425,000,000  preferred  stock.  This  was 
issued  to  exchange  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  eight  companies  in  the  original 
combination  and  for  $25,000,000  in  cash.  Since  then  $72,355,280  of  common  and 
$70,828,890  of  preferred  stock  has  been  authorized  and  is  in  process  of  issue.  These 
are  to  exchange  for  the  stocks  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,297,184,170  of  stocks 
and  bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  a  total  of  $894,988,800  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  con- 
stitutent  companies.  Thus  the  new  capitalization  exceeds  the  old  by  $402,195,370, 
or  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  actual  assets  of  the 
old  companies,  aside  from  their  special  privileges  or  monopoly  powers,  was  that  two-  * 
thirds  of  their  capital  was  water.  As  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  has  added 
nothing  except  $25,000,000  cash  and  an  increased  monopoly  power  to  the  value  ot 
these  consolidated  companies,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  actual  visible  assets  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  only  about  $300,000,000,  or  the  amount  of  its 
bonds,  and  that  all  of  both  kinds  of  stock  is  what  is  commonly  called  water.  That 
is,  the  visible  assets  constitute  25  per  cent  and  the  invisible  assets  75  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  this  great  corporation,  according  to  its  capitalization.  That  this  estimate  js 
not  a  wild  one  is  probable  from  the  statistics  of  tne  census  for  1890,  grossly  inaccu- 
rate though  they  probably  are.  These  show  that  the  total  capital  then  invested  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  only  $414,000,000.  Supposing  that  the  capital 
invested  has  since  increased  46  per  cent,  it  would  now  be  about  $600,000,000.  The 
trust  probably  does  not  control  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  for 
there  are  many  lines  of  goods  which  it  does  not  touch.  Add  to  its  iron  and  steCi 
holdings  $60,000,000  for  the  actual  value  of  its  other  holdings,  and  the  sum  will  not 
much  exceed  $300,000,000.  In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  "good  will." 
Indeed^  it  is  not  certain  but  that  something  should  be  deducted  for  "ill  will," 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  advertisers,  "Not  made  by  a  trust"  enhances  the  values  of 
goods.  The  American  people  are  now  (May  8)  paying  par  for  this  preferred  water 
and  above  50  for  the  common  water,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  are  taking  all 
they  can  get  at  that  figure.  This  gives  a  value  of  $725,000,000  (deducting  the 
$25,000,000  of  cash)  to  the  water  in  this  ^eat  corporation.  What  gives  this  water 
such  great  value?    Is  it  not  clear  that  practically  all  of  it  is  due  to  the  monopoly  power 
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of  this  giant?    To  what  else  can  we  attribute  this  value  except  "good  will,"  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  take  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  value  of  trust  securitiei^ 

Just  how  much  of  this  1725,000,000  comes  from  the  monopoly  conferred  by  the 
tariff  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  a  very  laiige  portion  of  it  anses  from  the  tarin  will 
be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  constituent  companies. 

THE  TIN-PLATE  TRUST — COST  OF  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY.* 

Partly  because  the  protectionists  consider  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  as 
the  product  of  protection,  and  because  it  is  a  model  and  well-developed  tariff  trust,  I 
will  b^n  with  this  branch  of  the  great  steel  corporation.  Certainly,  if  the  protec- 
tionists have  a  case  any^where  it  is  in  the  tin-plate  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  instructive  to  inquire  how  much  American  consumers  have 
paid  in  the  last  ten  years  in  order  that  this  industry  should  be  established. 

The  duty  on  imported  tin  plate  was  1  cent  per  pound  previous  to  Julv  1,  1891; 
then  2.2  cents  imtil  October  1,  1894;  then  1.2  cents  until  July  24,  1897;  since  then 
1.6  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  a  table  here  showing  the  total  pounds  of  tin  plate  used,  imported  and 
domestic  produced,  the  price  per  poimd  of  foreign  plates  in  bond,  the  ^ew  York  price 
of  American  tin  plate,  and  a  column  showing  the  aifiference  between  these  two  prices. 

Table  showing  consumption  and  prices  of  tin  plate,  (a) 


Total  pounds 
used. 

Price  per  pounds 

Cost  of  f  n- 
dustry. 

Fiscal  year. 

In  bond. 

New 
York. 

Differ- 
ence. 

1891 

1,066,489,074 
485,822,921 
728,245,104 
688,384,298 
701,840,011 
692.867,604 
677,056,746 
858,386,878 
899,856,814 
1897,968,804 

Oenta. 
8.6 
8 

2.9 
2.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 
2.4 
8.S 

Cbnte. 
5.1 
6.2 
6.1 
4.9 
8.9 
S.5 
8.2 
8 

8.4 
4.7 

Genu. 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.9 

1.4 

915,547,386 
9,588,104 
16,021,892 
18,054,468 
9,826,700 
7,616,044 
6,416,446 
5,978,855 
8,998,668 
12,571,498 

1892 

1896 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

Total 

104,612,946 

a  Domestic  production  estimated  at  750,000,000  pounds. 

The  price  of  imported  plates  in  bond  at  New  York  is  obtained  by  adding  one-tenth 
cent  per  pound  to  the  foreign  or  invoice  price,  as  given  in  the  '* Statistical  Abstract.'* 
This  amount  covers  transportation  charges.  The  New  York  price  is  the  actual  price 
at  which  Bessemer  coke  14  by  20  tin  plate  sold  in  New  York  in  each  year.  The 
difference  column  shows  how  much  more  the  wholesale  buyer  paid  for  tin  plates  in 
New  York  than  he  would  have  paid  had  there  been  no  duty. 

Rebates  on  reexported  tin  plates  in  manufoctured  forms  (the  exact  figures  are  not 
attainable)  reduce  this  total  to  between  $90,000,000  and  $95,000,000  as  the  direct 
cost  in  the  last  ten  years  of  ''creating'*  the  industry.  This  is  the  extra  amount 
paid  by  wholesale  dealers  and  metal  workers;  but  bv  the  time  they  were  repaid  by 
the  American  people,  who  ultimately  bought  thegooas  and  footed  the  bills,  the  addi- 
tion of  legitimate  profits  swelled  the  amoimt  to  over  $100,000,000. 

Our  people  paid  this  for  a  competitive  industry  which  promised  to  put  prices 
down;  they  got  for  their  money  a  monopoly  which  arbitrarily  marks  them  up. 

FORMATION   OP  THE  AMERICAN   TIN-PLATE   COMPANY — ITS   EFFECT   UPON   PRICES. 

In  1898  the  industry  was  well  on  Ob  feet,  and  capable  of  existing  without  tariff 
support  In  November  of  that  year  the  price  at  the  mills  in  Pittsburg  had  fallen  to 
$2.65  per  box,  which  was  within  5  cents  of  the  price  of  foreign  plates  m  New  York, 
without  duty. 

During  1898  negotiations  were  begun  to  form  a  company  that  should  control  all 
the  plat^  of  the  country.  These  negotiations  were  finally  successful,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  trust  was  launched,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Company. 

It  was  capitalized  at  $50,000,000— $20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000  common 
stock.  It  contained  about  40  plants  and  280  mills.  The  total  cost  of  duplicating 
these  mills  in  1898  (about  $20,000  per  mill)  was  not  more  than  $6,000,000.    The 
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value  of  the  real  estate  purchased  and  the  cash  with  which  the  trust  beisan  husinesB 
probably  made  the  actual  value  of  the  aasetB  of  the  company,  at  ite  foundation, 
between  |10jOOO,000  and  |12,000,00u.  The  price  paid  for  these  plants  in  said  to  have 
been  118,000,000  of  c  mmon  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred  stock. 

While  this  company  may  not  be  legally  a  trust,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
its  executive  committee  is  cleverly  constructed  to  perform  the  work  of  actual  trus- 
tees. The  members  can  not  be  removed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  have  almost 
absolute  control.    Stockholders  can  not  examine  the  books  of  the  company. 

This  trust  now  own.,  practically  every  mill  in  the  country  making  tin  plates  for  the 
general  trade. 

To  maintain  its  monopoljr,  it  has  five-year  agreements  with  the  six  or  ei^ht  manu- 
facturers of  tin-plate  machinery  which  prevent  them  from  making  milfi  for  out^ 
siders.  It  is  therefore  nearly  impossible  for  outsiders  to  obtain  the  necessary  ec^aip- 
ment  for  tin-plate  plants.  Furthermore,  the  trust,  even  before  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  so  interlocked  with  the  other  trusts  which 
produced  tin-plate  bars  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  r^  competitor  could  have  obtained 
Dare  and  other  raw  materials.  Thus  the  National  Steel  Company — capita],$59,000,000— 
was  on^anized  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose oicontroUing  the  production  of  tin-plate  bare. 

When  the  trust  was  oeing  formed,  in  November,  1898,  what  were  said  to  be  con- 
servative and  caiefuUy  prepared  estimates  of  sales,  earnings,  and  profits  for  1898  were 
made  public.    These  estimates  were  as  follows: 

The  gross  output  of  the  mills  was  stated  to  be  7,633,556  boxes.  On  the  basis  of  the 
then  operating  expenses  a  profit  of  35  cents  a  box,  or  $2,671,754,  was  made  by  the 
mills  wnen  prices  of  tin  plate  were  lowest  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  operating 
expenses  were  to  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000,  making  a  total  estimated  profit  of 
$3,671,754.  After  deducting  $1,260,000  for  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock, 
$2,441,754  would  be  left  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 

When  these  estimates  were  published  tin  plate  was  selling  at  $2.65  at  the  mills,  or 
$2.80  in  New  York,  for  100-pouud  boxes. 


TaNe  slwwing 

m^erage  prices  of  U  by  20  (100)  coke  tin  plate  at  Netv  York  in  1898-1901. 

Date. 

Amer- 
ican. 

English 
(hi  bond). 

Dliler- 
ence. 

June 

18»8. 

12.86 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.90 

8.20 
8.66 
4.00 
4.07i 
4.071 
4.071 
4.86 
4.60 
4.86 
4.82 
4.82 
4.83 

4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.84 
4.62 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 

4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
4.19 
. 

12.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.66 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.66 
2,70 
2.80 
2.90 
S.10 
8.60 
8.70 
8.66 
8.66 
8.70 
8.62 

8.70 
8.84 
8.81 
8.81 
8.72 
8.60 
8.67 
8.49 
8.48 
8,87 
8.28 
8.14 

8.02 
8.17 
2.96 
2.96 
8.15 

to  85 

July 

.80 

August .' 

.80 

September 

.26 

October 

.80 

November 

.20 

December 

.80 

January 

1899. 

.60 

February 

.90 

March 

1.80 

April 

1  27J 

aSy : :..:::.:::::.:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

1.17* 

June 

.97* 

July 

:96 

August 

.90 

September 

1.20 

October 

1.174 

N  ovember 

1.124 

December 

1.214 

January .......... 

1900. 

1.14 

February .          ..             . 

1.00 

March 

l.OS 

April ^ 

l.OS 

Mky\:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

1.12 

JllIlA ,     ...     ,     ,     .., X 

1.24 

July 

1.27 

August 

1.85 

September 

1.19 

October 

.82 

November 

.91 

December 

1.05 

January 

1901. 

1.17 

Febniary . . . , - , . . 

1.02 

Mi^roh    ' 

1.24 

April 

1.24 

ffl^;::;:;:::::::;;:;::;:;;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1.04 
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Not  only  did  the  trust  advance  pricefl  immediately,  but  in  March,  4  months  after 
the  trust  was  formed,  it  had  them  within  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  the  importing 
point,  the  duty  being  IJ  cents.  The  trust  raised  prices  at  the  mills  on  July  14  to 
14.37^,  and  again  on  August  26  to  $4.65.  Although  this  then  made  the  price  at  New 
York  30  cents  under  the  importing  price  for  Impound  plates,  it  was  so  near  the 
importing  price  for  80-pound  plates  that  the  trust  feared  to  mark  prices  up  again  at 
that  time. 

To  what  extent  were  the  advances  in  price  justified  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials?  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true,  as  often  asserted  in  pro-trust  papers,  that 
the  advances  were  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials.  On  the  contrary, 
the  advances  in  price  of  tin  plates  preceded  the  advance  in  billets  and  tin.  Thus, 
from  November  15  to  January  6,  1899,  tin  plate  advanced  35  cents  a  box,  while  the 
rise  in  raw  materials  was  only  equal  to  about  14  cents.  From  November  15  to  Feb- 
ruary 17  tin  plates  were  marked  up  85  cents,  while  the  advance  in  raw  materials  was 
onlv  30  cents  per  box.  From  November  15  to  March  8  prices  of  plates  were  marked 
up  |l.22J,  less  than  half  of  which  was  explained  by  the  prices  ol  materials.  From 
November  15  to  October  6  tin-plate  prices  advanced  just  $2,  although  the  advance  in 
prices  of  raw  materials  iustifiea  a  rise  of  only  $1.55,  or  of  $1.75  if,  as  the  trust  apolo- 
gists claim,  labor  had  advanced  20  cents  a  box.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  trust  advanced 
prices  arbitrarily,  and  with  more  regard  to  the  price  at  which  foreign  plates  could  be 
imported  under  a  protective  tariff  than  to  the  increased  cost  of  Bessemer  bars,  them- 
selves the  product  of  another  tariff  trust,  which  also  arbitrarily  advanced  prices. 

From  careful  estimates  based  on  the  stated  profits  of  1898,  the  profits  of  this  trust 
in  1899  were  not  less  than  $4,650,000,  even  if  the  trust  did  not,  as  anticipated,  save 
$1,000,000  by  the  trust  method  of  production.    The  statement  for  1900  shows  total 

Srofits  of  $5,857,417,  from  which  $1,500,000  was  deducted  for  depreciation.     While  I 
o  not  believe  that  $4,357,417  is  the  lull  amount  of  profits  that  should  be  fairly  cred- 
ited to  this  trust,  I  shall  accept  these  figures. 

The  tariff  was  most  certainly  responsible  for  all  of  this  profit.  In  fact,  the  tariff  on 
tin  plate  is  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  profits  made  by  the  National  Steel 
Company,  and  several  of  the  companies  which  proiluce  the  raw  material  of  this  indus- 
try. As  the  trust,  at  least  for  a  pirt  of  the  year,  was  supplying  plates  for  export  at 
about  $1  a  box  below  the  quotea  prices,  it  certainly  did  not  need  more  than  a  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  protect  it  from  foreign  competition.  That  it  utilized 
about  all  of  the  auty  is  evident  from  its  prices  compared  with  the  in-bond  prices  of 
English  plates.  That  it  did  not  show  greater  profits  in  1900  is  probably  because  of 
juried  bookkeeping  or  of  some  other  kind  of  juggling  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.     I  will  suppose  that  the  tariff  profits  of  this  trust  were  $4,000,000. 

THE   AMERICAN   STEEL   ANI>   WIRE  COMPANY.^ 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  is  another  of  the  companies  that  are  now  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  That  it  is  leaning  heavily  on  its  tariff 
crutches  in  this  country,  and  using  them  as  clubs  to  beat  down  its  rivals  in  all  other 
countries,  is  evident  from  facts,  some  of  which  were  stated  to  this  commissioi\  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Gates. 

Going  no  farther  back  than  1895,  we  find  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, an  Illinois  corporation  of  1892  with  $4,000,000  capital,  as  the  barbed-wire 
trust,  with  Mr.  John  W .  Gates  as  manager.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed 
in  1894, 1895,  and  1896,  between  all  of  the  barbed- wire  manufacturers;  but  they  were 
only  temiK>rarily  successful  in  producing  higher  prices. 

llie  Export  Barbed  Wire  Association,  composed  of  four  principal  exporters,  was 
in  force  several  years  previous  to  1895  and  did  much  to  steady  prices.  It  was  par- 
tially revived  in  1896. 

In  September,  October,  and  November,  1895,  "prices  were  fixed  by  agreement," 
as  the  Iron  Age  stated,  and  were  $2.85  per  100  pounds  for  barbed  wire.  The  previous 
April  the  price  was  $1.90.  The  average  prices  for  previous  years  were:  1894,  $2.18; 
1893,  $2.55;  1892,  $2.29;  1891,  $2.72;  1890,  $2.97.  In  December,  1895,  the  combina- 
tion broke  and  prices  fell  to  $2. 

Early  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  a  "base*'  price  of  75  to  80  cents  a  keg  in 
Pittsburg.  In  May  2  associations,  1  for  cut  and  1  for  wire  nails^  got  together  and  put 
this  price  up  to  $1.20.  These  associations  pooled,  and  the  wire-nail  people  "con- 
tributed financially  to  enable  the  Cut  Nail  Association  to  keep  control  of  the  market, 
especially  in  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  keep  idle  the  luige  number  of  cut-nail 
machines,"  as  the  Iron  Age  of  December  3, 1896,  tells  us.  The  associations  regulated 
the  amount  of  nails  offered  for  sale  each  month  and  the  price  at  which  they  should 

1  See  pp.  631-682. 
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be  sold.  UndemtandingH  were  had  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Nail  machine 
makers  were  subsidized  not  to  sell  to  thoee  outside  the  associations.  Jobbers  who  did 
not  cut  prices  were  given  rebates. 

Prices  were  advanced  almost  steadily  for  1  jear.  By  May,  1896,  wire  nails  were 
selling  at  |2.70  per  keg  in  Chicago  and  12.55  m  Pittsbuiig.  The  pool  held  together 
until  December,  1896,  when  prices  broke  more  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

On  December  3,  1896,  the  Iron  Age  said  that  high  prices  of  cut  and  wire  nails 
had  reduced  consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than 
8,000,000  in  1895,  and  in  1896  to  probably  "far  less  than  in  1895,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  nails  had  been  exported  into  foreign  countries  at  less 
than  half  the  price  that  the  American  public  paid  for  their  nails.'' 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exaH  export  prices.  In  November,  1896,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  to  foreigners  was  11.30,  while  the  price  to  Americans 
was  12.70.  At  least  one  dealer  bought  a  Isige  quantity  of  nails  at  export  prices,  and 
after  shipping  them  to  Amsterdam  and  back  and  paying  freight  and  other  charges 
both  ways,  naiade  a  handsome  profit  while  underselling  the  trust  in  its  own  market. 
He,  however,  was  boycotted  by  the  trust,  and  was  thereafter  unable  to  buy  nails  at 
any  price  either  as  an  American  or  as  a  foreigner.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1896  were  28,762,187  pounds. 

Agreements  were  broken  and  patched  up  in  1897  and  1898.  In  April,  1898,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Illinois  was  formed  with  124,000,000  capitaJ. 
It  contained  14  mills,  7  of  which  constituted  the  Consolidated  Steel  Wire  Company, 
formed  in  1892  with  $4,000,000  capital.  This  trust  was  not  large  enough  to  fully  re- 
late production  and  prices.  It  was  swallowed  up  by  the  new  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  formed  on  January  13,  1899,  with  $90,000,000 
capital,  $40,000,000  of  which  is  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  This  trust 
includes  practically  all  of  the  wire,  wire-rod,  and  wire-nail  mills  of  the  country. 
The  value  of  the  26  plants  and  other  pro]3erty  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000,  which, 
even  admitting  the  $18,000,000  other  capital  claimed,  would  leave  over  $50,000,000 
of  water.  It  owns  its  own  sources  of  supply.  Its  monopoly  conditions  and  advan- 
tages were  thus  set  forth  in  March,  1899,  by  its  president,  Mr.  John  Lambert: 

*'It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  purchases,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  all  the  producing  capacity  that  we  need.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  so  fortify 
ourselves  that  we  are  practically  independent,  or,  if  you  please,  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  take  the  ore  from  our  own  mines,  transport  it  in  our  own  vessels,  convert 
it  into  pig  iron  in  our  own  furnaces,  roll  it  into  steel  billets  in  our  own  steel  mills,  roll 
it  into  iron  rods  in  our  own  rod  mills,  and  finish  it  in  our  own  mills  into  plain  and 
barbed  wire  and  all  the  different  kinas  of  wire  used,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  other  countries  where  wire  is  used.  In  this  way  we  have  succeeded,  as  we  own 
one  of  the  best  ore  mines  in  the  Mesaba  range.  We  have  our  own  coke  mines  and 
coke  furnaces,  so  that  you  will  see  that  we  start  at  the  bottom  and  have  all  the  profits 
that  there  are  from  ore  to  finished  material.  Our  business  is  entirely  satis&u;tory  and 
the  company  is  doing  very  well." 

The  trust  has  a  monopoly  of  the  drawn  and  barbed  wire  business,  but  has  consid- 
erable competition  in  woven  fence  wire.  It  also  does  a  large  business  in  copper  wire 
and  electrical  goods  and  in  fencing,  poultry  nettixig,  baling  wire,  and  bale  tires. 

The  actual  output  in  1898  of  all  the  plants  now  in  the  trust  was: 

Wire  rods net  tons . .      826, 840 

Drawn  wire do 1,130,124 

Barbed  wire do 275,918 

Wire  nails kegs..  6,551,737 

Woven-wire  fencing miles..        10,000 
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KFPECT  UPON  PRICB8  OP  THE  FORMATION  OF  THB  TRUST. 

The  effect  of  this  trust  upon  prices  has  been  ahnoet  marvelous.     The  following 
tables  of  average  monthly  prices  are  from  the  Iron  Age  of  January  4, 1901: 

Tables  ihowmg  Chicago  {and  New  York)  "  6a«c"  prices  of  wire  nails  and  barbed  wire. 

WIRE  NAILS  PER  KEG. 


Month. 


1900. 


1898. 


1897. 


1896. 


1894. 


January 

February , 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

December , 

Average  for  year, 


$3.63 
S.63 
3.53 
8.28 
2.53 
2.48 
2.43 
2.43 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 


SI.  59 
1.73 
2.09 
2.25 
2.35 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
3.10 
8.20 
3.28 
8.53 


$1.35 
1.57 
1.55 
1.47 
1.45 
1.43 
1.86 
1.36 
1.45 
1.472 
1.40 
1.872 


$1.50 
1.45 
1.60 
1.45 
1.422 
1.422 
1.35 
1.372 
1.50 
1.522 
1.50 
1.50 


$2.42 
2.42 
2.67 
2.55 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
1.60 


$0.96 
.95 
1.00 
.95 
1.10 
1.50 
1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.422 
2.422  I 


$1,172 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.072 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 


2.76 


2.60 


1.45 


1.46 


2.54 


1.68}  I    1.114 


$1,572 
1.55 
1.65 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
1.472 
1.4?2 
1.472 
1.40 
1.30 
1.272 


1.60 


BARBED  WIRE  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 


January 

February  

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  for  year 


$4.18 
4.13 
4.18 
3.88 
8.13 
8.13 
8.10 
3.10 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 


8.89 


$2.05 
2.25 
2.622 
2.80 
2.95 
3.20 
3.30 
3.40 
3.672 
8.7T2 
3.88 
4.13 


8.17 


$1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.872 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.822 
1.822 
1.822 


1.85 


$1.90 
1.85 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.76 
1.75 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


1.8 


$2,022 
1.972 
1.95 
2.05 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.86 
1.85 
1.95 


1.96 


$1.90 
1.90 
1.95 
1.90 
1.95 
2.10 
2.15 
2.65 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.00 


2.25 


$2.25 
2.25 
2.80 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.25 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 
2.00 
1.90 


$2.65 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
2.522 
2.60 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.35 


2.18 


2.56 


The  duty  on  wire  nails  from  1890  to  1894  was  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound;  from 
1894  to  1897,  25  per  cent;  since  1897,  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  duty  on  barbed  wire  from  1890  to  1894  was  six-ten tns  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
since  1894,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  duties  on  other  products  of  this  trust  are  generally  higher  than  those  on  wire 
nails. 

Mr.  Gates  told  your  commission  that  goods  were  sold  lower  to  foreigners,  but  he 
Mled  to  state  the  difference  between  the  home  and  export  prices.  Late  in  1899, 
when  wire  nails  were  being  sold  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.53  per  keg  to  Americans,  laii^e 
quantities  were  being  exported  at  from  $2.14  to  $2.20.  At  the  same  time,  when 
barbed  wire  was  being  sold  to  Americans  at  $3.67  to  $4.13  per  hundred  pounds,  it 
was  sold  to  Canadians  for  $3.25  and  to  more  remote  foreigners  at  $2.20  per  hundred. 
Our  exports  of  wire  nails  and  of  wire  were  as  follows: 

TahU  showing  eocports  of  wire  nails  and  wire. 


Fiscal  year. 

Wire  nails. 

Wire. 

Fiscal  year. 

Wire  nails. 

Wire. 

1898 

Pounds. 
2,300,501 
8,288,776 
4,367,267 
8,031,927 

Pounds. 

42,798,048 

44,778,268 

61,093,717 

70,928,766 

1897                   .    ■ 

Pounds. 
9,941,714 
22,894,099 
51,233,212 
84,635,468 

Poundi. 

107,729,165 

137,054.694 

216,194,475 

236,772,806 

1894 

1898 

1805 

1899 

1896 

1900 
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On  December  2,  1899,  Canadian  Hardware,  a  Montreal  publication,  said: 

**  Retail  dealers  in  the  United  States  pay  $3.70  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car  lota  for 
barl>ed  wire  and  $3.80  for  less  than  car  lots,  while  the  figure  quoted  to  the  retail 
trade  in  Canada  is  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car  lots  and  $3.35  for  less  quanti- 
ties.    *    *    * 

''Plain  wire  is  (]uoted  to  the  Canadian  dealer  $lt  per  ton  lower  than  to  the  home 
dealer. 

''The  explanation  of  these  differences  in  prices  is  that  in  the  home  market,  on 
account  of  the  high  customs  tariff,  the  United  States  manufacturer  has  a  monopoly, 
while  in  catering  for  the  Canadian  trade  he  has  to  bring  his  prices  down  to  a  point 
that  will  keep  out  the  product  of  British  and  Grerman  manufacturers." 

PKOPtTB  OF  THB  STBKL   AND    WIRB  TRUST   IN    1899   AND   1900. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Steel  and  Wire  Trust  for  1899  shows  net  profits  of 
$12,162,530.  What  part  of  this  amount  is  due  to  the  tariff  it  is  impoBsible  to  sav. 
Only  a  rough  estimate  is  possible.  About  700,000,000  pounds  of  wire  nails  were  sold 
in  1899  in  our  home  market  Perhaps  at  no  time  was  the  export  price  within  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  the  American  price.  The  averace  differences  probabl  v 
considerably  excee<led  one-half  cent  per  pound,  the  minimum  auty  on  wire  nails.  All 
of  the  duty,  therefore,  is  utilized  by  the  trust,  and  we  paid  $3,500,000  more  for  our 
wire  nails  in  1899  tlian  we  would  have  paid  had  there  been  no  duty.  Perhaps 
1,800,000  tons  of  barl)ed  wire  were  sold  here  in  1899  at  an  advance  over  the  export 

?rice  of  at  least  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  four- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
he  tariff  then  costs  us  about  $1,440,000  on  barbed  wire.  On  400,000  net  tons  of 
drawn  wire  in  various  forms  sold  to  Americans  the  duty  of  from  H  to  2  cents  per 
pound  was  probably  one-fourth  utilized.  Thus  our  bill  for  this  wire  was  about 
$3,000,000  greater  iKJcause  of  the  tariff.  Putting  these  items  together  we  get  a  total 
of  about  $7,940,000  as  the  cost  to  us,  and  the  profits  to  the  trust,  of  this  needless 
protection. 

In  1900  this  trust  claims  to  have  made  only  $7,000,000  profit.  It  is  probable  that 
at  least  $5,000,000  of  this  $7,000,000  could  be  credited  to  tariff  duties.  It  is  certain 
that  free  trade  in  steel  and  wire  would  have  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  this  trust  at 
any  time  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  billion  dollar  combination.  Now  free  trade 
would  only  diminish  the  profits  of  the  greater  trust  by  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
a  year. 

UNITED  BTATKS  8TEKL  CORPORATION'S  PBOFriB. 

We  have  estimated  the  tariff  profits  collected  by  the  tin  plate  and  steel  and  wire 
trusts  at  about  $12,000,000  a  year.  There  were  eight  other  great  corporations  con- 
solidated into  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
utilize  the  tariff  almost  as  fully  as  the  trusts  considered  in  detail. 

We  consumed  about  2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  1900.  The  duty  on  rails  is 
$7.84.  At  least  $5  per  ton  of  this  duty  is  used  by  the  steel  rail  pool.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  average  price  of  rails  exported  was  considerably  more  than  $5  per 
ton  below  the  home-market  price.  Our  steel  rail  tariff  bill  is  therefore  about 
$10,000,000  a  year. 

We  consumed  about  500,000  tons  of  structural  steel  beams  in  1900.  The  Iron  Age 
of  January  3,  1901,  says  that  "a  foreign  trade  has  been  built  up,  and  this  promises 
to  increase  right  along.  As  in  the  case  of  other  material  on  which  there  are  price 
agreements,  prices  fixed  by  the  beam  pool  do  not  apply  on  material  for  export,  and 
the  result  is  that  much  lower  prices  are  being  made  on  export  business  than  on 
domestic."  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  six  leading  mills  which  consti- 
tute this  five-year-old  pool  have  utilized  every  dollar  of  the  $11.20  per  ton  duty.  At 
$10  per  ton  our  structural  steel  tariff  bill  is  $5,000,000. 

The  trusts  in  steel  plates,  sheets,  hoops,  bars,  skelp,  tubular  goods,  and  other  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  gooos  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  have  all  been  making  hay 
while  the  tariff  sun  shines.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one-half  of  the 
$108,000,000  profits  made  by  the  constituent  companies  oi  the  steel  corporation  in 
1900  were  tariff  profits  absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect  any  of  these  industries. 
In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  if  prices  had  been  lower,  consumption  would  have  been 
greater,  and  tihe  hundreds  oi  mills  in  these  trusts  would  have  been  busier.  The 
tariff  served  no  good  purpose  except  to  enable  these  trusts  to  pay  big  dividends  on 
watered  capitaL 
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ATTITUDIB  OF  CERTAIN   MANUFACTURERS  TOWARD  THE  TARIFF. 

Before  leaving  this  gr^t  steel  trust  I  wish  to  quote  a  part  of  the  letter  of  F.  A.  Wil- 
mot,  president  of  the  wilmot  &  Hobbs  Manufacturing  CJompany,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
in  the  Iron  Age  of  May  2,  1901: 
*' To  the  Editor: 

^'Noticing  that  you  have  given  considerable  prominence  in  recent  issues  to  the 
organization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Bridgeport,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
manufacturers'  associations  of  other  cities  and  other  manufacturers  in  other  cities 
where  manufacturers'  associations  are  in  process  of  formation  or  are  contemplated, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  give  due  prominence  to  the  position  which  these  manu- 
facturing associations  in  the  various  cities,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Ga£ixlian  border,  and  especially  in  New  England,  are  taking  as  regards  their 
present  handicap  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  sucn  as  coal,  coke^  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots  and  billets,  and  their  desire  to  have  these  commodities  placed  by  Con- 
gress immediately  upon  the  free  list.  They  believe  that  as  these  materials  are  pro 
duced  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and  are  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  along  the  seaboard  and  Canadian  border,  the  industries 
which  produce  them  are  no  longer  infant  and  do  not  need  protection.  They  believe 
that  protection,  so  called,  is  but  another  term  for  Government  assistance  to  monop- 
olies and  trusts.  This  position  the  Government  as  it  now  exists  can  ill  afford  to 
assume,  nor  can  it  allow  the  people  to  feel  that  it  is  drifting  into  such  position  where 
it  is  so  workins  hand  in  hand  with  gigantic  trusts;  for  when  the  peopie  realize  such 
to  be  the  condition,  they  will  undoubtedly  rise  in  their  might,  ana  by  their  votes 
change  the  conditions  and  the  Government  which  permits  such  conditions.  *  *  * 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion and  make  such  changes  in  tariff  regulations  or  duties  from  time  to  time  as  will 
result  in  putting  upon  the  free  list  such  commodities  as  do  not  further  need  protec- 
tion on  the  score  of  their  being  infant  industries." 

This  letter  and  other  similar  testimony  which  I  have  come  across  does  not  indicate 
that  the  smaller  manufisicturers  would  dq  killed  off  by  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties, 
while  the  great  trusts  would  continue  to  do  business  as  before.  The  little  fellows, 
in  fact,  realize  that  while  the  tariff  lasts  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  fellows. 

QUOTATION   FROM   REPORT  OF  BUREAU   OF  BTATISTriCB  ON   COMMERCE   AND  FINANCE. 

As  bearing  upon  my  statements  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel,  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  quotations  from  the  August,  1900,  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
on  Commerce  and  Finance: 

"The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  has  likewise  been 
retarded,  because  makers  of  steel  materials  required  a  higher  price  from  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  than  they  did  from  the  foreign  consumers  for  substantially  similar 
products.  Of  course  American  exporters  have  to  get  foreign  contracts  in  competi- 
tion with  forei^  plate  makers,  who  are  excluded  from  our  domestic  market.  In 
addition  to  this,  American  export  plate  makers  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  plate  manufacturing  in  their  customer  nations  abroad,  and  to  that 
end  bid  low  enough  to  discounure  foreign  nations  from  entering  the  field  for  produc- 
ing their  own  plate  at  home.  The  progress  of  domestic  manufactures  of  iron  and 
st^l  goods  mav  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  in  their 
unmanufactured  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners  than  to  domestic  con- 
sumers as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign  markets  generally.  The 
natural  limit  to  such  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  higher  level  of  prices  for  these  mate- 
rials at  home  than  abroad  is  found  in  the  restriction  of  domestic  consumption  and 
in  the  import  duty.  If  restriction  of  consumption  at  home  does  not  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  shortsighted  policy  of  discrimination  against  domestic  development  of 
manufacturing  industries,  the  other  contingency  is  more  or  less  sure  to  rise,  namely, 
the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  unfinished  iron  and  steel,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  opportunity  of  makers  of  finished  products  in  foreign  markets.  To 
this  policy  the  domestic  consumer  is  usua11}[  ready  to  lend  himself,  thus  making  a 
powerful  combination  of  interests  to  set  limits  to  the  rise  of  domestic  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  materials. 

«  *  *  *  »  «  * 

''Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  farsi^hted  one  of  keeping 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par  in  the  price  of  these 
materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow,  both  in  the  interest 
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of  a  steadier  course  of  prices,  which  means  steadier  consumption,  and  on  account  of 
the  competition  of  manufacturers  of  finished  goods  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
neutral  markets  all  over  the  world. 

"The  other  policy  of  maintaining  prices  to  manufacturers  at  the  hiehest  level  at 
home  leaves  little  margin  for  experiment  in  seeking  new  markets,  and  restricts  the 
application  of  iron  and  steel  to  additional  uses  at  home.  The  depressing  effects  of  an 
agitation  for  tariff  revision  to  remedy  this  inequality  are  sure  to  cause  a  (bt  greater 
business  loss,  not  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  out  to  the  producers  of  iron  and 
steel  themselves,  than  is  to  be  gained  by  selling  at  low  prices  abroad,  which  they 
can  not  help,  and  at  high  prices  at  home,  which  they  can  help.  Nor  can  the  home- 
market  price  be  sustained  oeyond  certain  limits  by  export  safes.  Certain  American 
manufacturers  of  steel  materials  tried  this  policy  up  to  April,  1900.  It  resulted  in  a 
verv  positive  shrinkage  in  domestic  consumption  at  the  then  high  rates.  Farmers 
had  ceased  to  purchase  barbed  wire  for  wire  fences.  Retail  hardware  dealers  had 
complained  for  months  of  diminished  business  in  nails  and  wire.  Jobbers  had  got- 
ten m  the  way  of  doine  a  hand-to-mouth  business  on  prices  that  had  advanced 
from  11.35  to  $3.20  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence  the  reduction  of  |1  in  April, 
1900,  became  a  necessity,  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation. 

**  When  new  markets  are  to  be  opened  abroad  the  governing  factor  which  must  be 
made  the  basis  of  prices  to  consumers  is  the  capacity  to  undersell  competitors,  regard- 
lees  of  the  level  of  prices  at  home.  The  policy  of  many  Governments  has  been  to  sub- 
sidize production  or  distribution  in  some  way  or  other,  so  as  to  enable  the  producer 
to  reacn  the  consumer  in  distant  lands  without  too  great  a  loss  or  risk  in  the  initial  out- 
lay. The  capital  outlay  being  large  and  the  income  low  for  the  first  few  years,  the 
risks  of  changing  prices,  of  uncertain  credit,  and  of  the  cost  of  marketing,  give  the 
whole  policy  of  opening  forei^  markets  a  highly  experimental  character.  The  ele- 
ments of  commercial  expense  m  distribution  between  producers  and  foreing  consum- 
ers are  not  only  higher  out  they  are  harder  to  ascertain  in  advance  than  in  the  case 
of  domestic  distribution.  Hence,  commercial  expansion,  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  a  national  surplus  abroad,  has  always  made  it  necessary  for  domestic 

Sroducers  to  adjust  their  trade  to  two-price  standards — world-market  level  of  prices, 
etermined  primarily  by  international  competition,  and  the  domestic  standard  of 
prices,  determined  mainly  by  the  development  of  internal  demand.  The  higher 
profit,  presumably,  to  the  producer  is  made  in  the  home  market,  when  such  market 
IS  guaranteed  to  any  extent  by  an  import  duty. 

^"The  policy  of  premiums,  bounties,  and  subsidies  to  foreign  trade  tends  to  delay 
economies  of  production  and  of  distribution  in  domestic  markets,  to  increase  the 
difference  between  prices  to  domestic  and  foreign  consumers,  and  to  restrain  domes- 
tic consumption,  as  m  the  case  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe.    *    *    * 

''There  is  something  economically  impossible  in  tne  policy  of  trade  syndicates  to 
attempt  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible  at  home  and  as  cheap  as  possible  abroad,  and  yet 
expect  to  develop  a  home  market  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity.  Yet  this 
is  exactly  the  position  of  Germany  to-day.  The  completeness  with  which  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  are  committed  to  this  course,  and  the  results  already  apparent  in 
depressing  these  industries  there,  should  warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  these  industries  in  the  United  States.     *    *    * 

"If  steel  rails,  for  example,  sell  at  Pittsburg  for  $35  per  ton  for  months  in  succes- 
sion for  home  consumption,  while  the  foreign  consumer  is  purchasing  them  for  $22 
to  $24  per  ton,  the  domestic  market  is  sure  to  order  no  more  than  it  is  obliged  to  have 
for  the  time  being.  In  the  long  run  such  a  policy  is  shortsighted,  because  it  puts  an 
embai^o  on  the  expansion  of  investments  in  enterprises  requiring  iron  and  steel.  It 
arrests  constructive  projects  at  home,  while  it  stimulates  construction  abroad.'' 

THE   WINDOW   GLASS  TRUST. 

The  Window  Glass  Trust  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  instructive  tariff 
trusts. 

The  history  of  our  glass  industries  for  the  last  20  years  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers,  a  succession  of  combinations,  pools,  lockouts,  price-list  commit^ 
tees,  and  agreements  fixing  prices  and  wages  and  limiting  production;  and  of  labor 
unions,  strikes,  wage  committees,  and  wage-scale  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
glassworkers.  Wages  and  prices  change  often  and  radically,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
tariff-nursed  industries  are  always  in  an  unsettled,  unstable,  and  unhealthy  condition. 

The  result  is  that  we  usually  pay  double  price  for  our  glass;  and  both  the  industry 
and  the  workers  are  in  a  backward  state  of  development — fully  10  years  behind  those 
of  Belgium. 


1  See  pp.  680-631. 
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Instead  of  making  the  best  and  cheapest  glass  and  of  dominating  the  world's 
markets,  as  our  nnrivaled  opportunities  for  production  would  warrant — cheapest  and 
b€»t  silica,  coal,  gas,  and  lumber — we  are,  thanks  to  our  tariff  system,  onlv  partially 
supplying  our  own  market,  and  even  that  with  inferior  goods,  which  eelf  at  double 
the  price  of  better  goods  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  the  workers  being — as  are  most  workers  in  the  unprotected  indus- 
tries— ^the  most  skillful  and  independent  of  any  on  earth,  they  are,  especially  in  the 
highly  protected  window-glass  industry,  not  as  hiehlv  skilled  as  are  the  Belgians, 
who  are  continually  coming  over  to  recruit  our  skilled,  labor  ranks,  after  paying  the 
1500  per  capita  tanfi!  which  our  labor  union  forces  from  them  before  they  can  go  to 
work. 

The  glass  trusts,  by  their  tariff  clubs,  hold  up  the  American  consumer  and  make 
him  pay  |2  for  |1  worth  of  glass.  The  labor  unions,  by  their  alien  contract-labor 
laws  and  stringent  apprenticeship  rules,  hold  up  the  manufacturers  and  succeed  in 
getting  about  26  cents  out  of  every  extra  tariff  dollar  wrung  from  consumers. 

The  evils  of  such  methods  are  not  only  apparent  throughout  the  glass  industry 
and  in  the  glass-consuming  industries,  but  tney  extend  mto  state  and  national 
politics,  and  form  a  part  of  the  "  boss  "  system  of  government. 

Under  such  conditions  and  circumstances  it  is  a  national  sin  to  continue  this  tax 
on  sunlight.  Some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there 
had  never  been  a  tariff  on  glass  our  glass  industry  would  now  be  twice  as  large  as  it 
is,  and  would  be  employing  twice  as  many  men  and  using  twice  as  much  coal,  gas, 
lumber,  etc. 

Labor  unions  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  trusts  than  are  most  labor  unions 
exist  in  about  every  branch  of  the  glass  industry,  except  that  of  plate  glass. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  complain  of  labor  unions  in  general  any  more  thaii  of 
trusts  in  general.  It  is  only  intended  to  show  that  the  protective  tariff  tends  to 
make  both  trusts  and  unions  bad,  and  to  enable  them  together  to  lock  up  an  industry 
in  the  hands  of  a  few^  who  disregard  entirely  the  interests  of  consumers  and  outside 
laborers.  The  tariff  mvites  manufacturere  to  organize  to  fight  their  employees  and 
the  consumers,  and  almost  compels  the  employees  to  organize  to  fight  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  consumers.  Tariff  and  trusts  are  the  two  parts  of  the  machine  for 
relating  production  and  prices;  and  ironclad  agreements,  apprenticeship  rules,  and 
alien  contract-labor  laws  constitute  the  workers'  machine  for  extracting  a  part  of  the 
tariff  spoils  from  the  trusts. 

As  in  most  branches  of  the  glass  industry,  trusts  in  some  form  have  existed  in 
window  glass  for  twenty  years. 

The  American  Window  Glass  Manu&^turers'  Association,  with  its  *' price  list  com- 
mittee,'* its  "board of  control,"  its  "district"  and  "national  wage"  committees,  and 
its  "tariff  committee,"  was  running  full  blast  from  about  1880  to  1888,  and  was 
deciding  how  many  and  what  wor£  should  be  closed  and  what  wages  should  be 
paid  and  what  prices  charged.  It  worked  hard  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
bill  in  1888.  In  1884,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  glass  caused  by  a  lockout  and 
a  long  fight  over  wage  scales,  the  manufacturers  themselves  became  importers  to 
supply  the  trade. 

There  have  been  since  1880  periods  of  comparative  competition  and  low  prices, 
but  during  such  periods  the  * '  trust"  people  have  been  playing  for  a  new  deal  and  a  new 
grip  on  the  industry.  Since  1890  the  United  Glass  Company,  a  corporation  owning 
17  of  the  108  plants  then  in  existence,  has  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Window 
Glass  Trust.  From  1893  to  1895  the  trust  was  not  in  good  working  order,  and  prices 
were  comparatively  low. 

In  1895  the  American  Glass  Company,  a  selling  pool  for  85  per  cent  of  the  fac- 
tories, was  formed.  This  pool  soon  had  prices  up  to  the  importing  point,  where  it 
held  them  firmly  until  succeeded  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  a  cor- 
poration with  117,000,000  capital,  formed  in  October,  1899.  This  owns  factories  with 
a  capacity  of  1,900  pots  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  2,600  pots.  It  has  not  lowered 
prices,  which  are  about  double  what  they  were  4  years  ago. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  48  or  50  plants  absorbed  is  said  by  one  of  the  organ- 
izers to  have  been  put  at  16,190,000. 

THB  PRICES  OF  WINDOW  GLASS. 

There  are  so  many  sizes  and  grades  of  window  glass,  the  schedules  of  prices  and 
discounts  are  so  complex,  and  the  prices  change  so  often  and  differ  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent districts  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  prices.  In  ^neral,  prices  for  the  last 
4  years  have  been  nearly  double  what  they  were  for  the  previous  3  years,  and 
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the  duty  ayeraffing  nearly  100  per  cent,  prices  are  about  double  what  they  are 
in  J^lrium  and  Ensland.  The  following  summary  of  prices  is  from  the  Commoner 
and  GiaBB  worker  of  October  21,  1899: 

''From  an  average  price  of  about  $1.50  i>er  box  for  single  and  f2  per  box  for 
double  stren^  in  1893,  the  value  of  glass  quite,  if  not  more  than,  doubled.  *  *  * 
The  low  price  of  glass  was  due  to  the  low  tariff,  combined  with  the  low  coet  of 
unwrought  material  and  reduction  in  cost  and  labor,  with  a  poor  consumptive 
demand.    ♦    *    * 

"Since  the  existence  of  the  American  Glass  Company,  the  ^^reatest  advance  in 
{)rice  has  taken  place.  This  company  has  managed  ua  affairs  without  change  prac- 
tically since  its  formation,  and  has  done  it  so  well  as  to  not  only  control  the  product^ 
but  to  fix  the  price  at  the  highest  possible  notch. 

"The  profits  during  the  last  3  years  have  been  enormous.  The  pool  is  sud  to 
have  made  1700^000  in  1896,  11,750,000  in  1897,  12,100,000  in  1898,  and  still  larger 
profits  are  anticipated  for  1899." 

In  no  other  industry,  perhaps,  are  prices  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  imported  foods 
with  such  precision.  The  cost  of  lay  ins  down  imported  glass  at  interior  points  being 
greater  than  at  seaboard  on  account  of  freight,  the  prices  at  interior  pomts  were,  at 
least  until  a  few  months  ago,  held  enough  higher  to  cover  this  difference.  Thus  cus- 
tomers at  Pittsbuig,  in  the  shadow  of  the  factories,  had  to  pay  14  cents  p^r  box  more 
for  ordinary  window  glass  than  the  customers  at  Boston,  and  20  cents  more  than  the 
Pku;ific  coast  customers.  The  country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  the  prices 
for  each  were  determined  bv  the  cost  of  imported  glass  in  each  district  after  the  duty 
was  paid.  Prices  for  the  racific  coast  were  lowest  of  all,  because  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Belgium  is  the  lowest  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  domestic  plates. 

Since  1861  the  duty  on  window  elass  has  changed  but  slightly,  except  that  it  was 
reduced  30  per  cent  under  the  Wflson  bill.  The  duty  now,  as  under  the  McKinley 
and  previous  bills,  varies  frofti  about  1|  to  3  cents  per  pound,  and  averages  about  2 
cents.  This  is  generally  equivalent  to  between  80  and  100  per  cent,  and  often  exceeds 
100  per  cent.  From  1860  to  1890  prices  in  this  country  declined  an  average  of  only 
8  per  cent,  although  foreign  prices  declined  54  per  cent  from  1867  to  1890.  Our 
prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  now  higher  than  in  1890  or  in  1860.  This  one  fact,  taken 
m  connection  with  free  natural  eas  and  unrivalled  opportunities  for  production,  and 
in  view  of  the  great  progress  mane  in  most  other  industries,  ought  to  be  sufi&cient  to 
condemn  the  whole  protection  theory.  No  other  industrv  has  enjoyed  so  much  pro- 
tection for  so  long  a  period,  and  no  other  important  manuiacturing  industrv  has  made 
so  much  progress  backward.  From  1880  to  1890  we  imported  each  year  about  30  per 
cent  of  our  total  consumption  of  window  glass.  Since  1890  the  percentage  of  imported 
fflass  has  been  somewhat  less.  It  is  now  about  12  per  cent,  our  consumption  amount- 
ing to  about  5,000,000  boxes. 

Early  in  1900  prices  were  comparatiyelv  low.  Later,  however,  advances  were 
made;  recent  advances  bring  prices  about  Sack  to  the  high  level  of  1899.  Within  a 
few  days  agreements  have  oe^n  made  between  the  trust  and  the  "cooperative  fac- 
tories,'' as  the  mills  conducted  by  the  workers  are  called,  which  will  close  up  all 
window-glass  plants  on  May  11.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  open  before  October, 
and  prolmbly  not  until  December  or  January.  The  National  Glass  Budget  of  May  4, 
1901,  says: 

"Manufacturers  have  done,  and  will  likely  continue  to  do,  all  they,  can  to  prevent 
an  undue  accumulation  of  stocks,  because  they  know  full  well  that  their  ability  to 
maintain  present  high  prices  depends  largely  on  the  very  close  adjustment  of  supply 
to  demand.  The  early  shut  down  of  the  factories,  and  all  the  makeshifts  and  man- 
euverine  between  now  and  resumption  of  production  they  are  capable  of  resortiiw 
to,  will  De  done  with  a  view  to  curtailment. *' 

This  trust,  like  many  others,  does  not  possess  a  complete  monopoly.  It  is  said  to 
"hold  the  umbrella*'  under  which  new  factories  outside  the  trust  have  been  built 
and  great  profits  made.  It  is  really  the  tariff  which  holds  the  umbrella.  The  trust 
and  the  outsiders  are  both  secure  in  their  excessive  profits  under  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  the  number  of  outsiders  gets  too  lar^.  All  the  time  the  consumer  will 
be  forced  to  pav  high  prices,  and  competition  will  not  lower  them  because  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  manufacturers'  trust  and  the  labor  union  is  able  to  restrict  pro- 
duction. Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  profitable  for  the  trust  to  pursue  this  policy, 
and  even  when  this  point  is  reached  the  margin  of  profit  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  so 
p;reat  that  the  trust  can  make  new  terms  with  the  outsiders,  manv  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commoner  and  Glassworker,  have  been  attracted  to  the  business  by  the 
prospect  of  a  sale  of  their  plant  to  the  trust. 
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THE  BORAX   TRUST. 

The  Borax  Trust  is  deserving  of  special  consideration,  both  because  it  is  an  inter- 
national or  world  trust  and  beotuse  it  also  furnishes  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
evils  of  tariff  trusts.  Unearned  and  undeserved  profits,  enhanced  prices,  restricted 
production,  limited  consumption,  employment  of  foreign  labor  at  low  wages,  lower 

§  rices  to  foreigners  than  Americans,  false  and  hypocritical  plea  that  free  borax  would 
estroy  the  borax  industrv — ^these  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  unnecessary  and 
unjust  duties  on  borax  ana  boracic  acid. 

The  principal  borax  mines  or  deposits  of  the  world  are  in  California  and  Nevada, 
in  Asia  Minor,  Peru,  and  Chili.  Mines  or  deposits  exist  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries,  but  the  cost  of  working  them  is  too  great  to  make  them  of  commercial 
imoortance. 

The  largest,  most  easily  worked,  and  most  productive  mines  of  the  world  are  those 
in  California.  These  were  discov^^  in  1856,  but  were  not  much  worked  until  about 
1873. 

Previous  to  1883  there  was  no  duty  on  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax.  The  tariff 
of  1883  made  the  dut^  on  refined  borax  and  on  pure  boracic  acid  5  cents  per  pound, 
on  commercial  boracic  acid  4  cents,  and  on  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax  3  cents. 
The  tariff  of  1890  made  the  duty  on  all  boracic  acid  5  cents.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced 
the  duty  on  all  borax  to  1}  cents.  The  tariff  of  1897  made  the  duty  on  borax  and 
boracic  acid  5  cents.  The  object  lesson  resulting  from  these  changes  of  duties  is 
most  interesting,  not  only  to  our  own  citizens,  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  world. 

Because  of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  mines  are  found  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  and  operating  them,  it  seems  but  natural  that  these  mines  or  deposits  should 
fall  into  a  few  hands,  and  that  the  few  owners  should  combine  to  prevent  competi- 
tion and  to  brin^  about  high  prices.  As  early  as  1878  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  California  producers  by  which  production  was  to  be  curtailed.  A  more 
formal  combination  was  formed  in  1879. 

In  1885  the  "borax  board"  was  organized.  It  included  about  all  of  the  producers 
upon  the  Pacific  slope.  A  more  neany  perfect  combination  was  formed  in  1888;  and 
in  November,  1890,  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  absorbed  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
ducers. It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  the  head  of  this 
company,  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  new  deposits  which  might  prove  of  commercial 
value.  He  has  usually  worked  but  1  or  2  of  the  10  or  12  mines  which  his  company 
owns,  and  to-day  is  working  only  the  Colemanite  mine  at  Daggett,  Cal.,  and  is  hola- 
ing  idle  such  important  deposits  as  those  in  Death's  Valley  and  San  Bernardino, 
C2.,  and  those  in  Nevada.  One  or  two  small  deposits,  such  as  those  at  Columbus, 
Nev.,  may  be  worked  on  shares,  but  the  product  of  these  small  properties  all  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  no  crude  borax  is 
obtainable  except  from  this  company. 

Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1894  the  foreign  market  was  in  the  hands  of  a  European 
syndicate,  which  haa  a  virtual  monopoly.  This  foreign  syndicate  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Pacific  Coast  company  through  which  the  latter  was  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  American  market.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1894,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  our  trust  was  compelled  to  sell,  our  producers  began  an  agBTe»- 
sive  warfare  on  the  foreign  monopoly.  In  June,  1896,  tne  Pacific  Borax  and  Red- 
wood's Chemical  Works,  Limited,  was  incorporated  in  England  with  a  capital  of 
12,550,000  and  $500,000  of  bonds.  It  took  over  the  business  and  properties  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  and  of  Redwood  and  Sons,  chemical  manufacturers  in 
Enp^land.  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  became  the  manaffing  director  in  the  United  States. 
This  new  English- American  combination  carriea  on  such  an  aggressive  and  expen- 
sive warfare  in  Europe  that  in  January,  1899,  the  foreign  manufacturers  capitulated, 
and  sold  their  interests  to  a  new  combination  dictated  by  the  California  producers. 
This  new  combination  is  the  Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000.  It  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  12  principal  borax  producers  and  refiners 
in  the  world,  namely: 

The  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood's  Chemical  Works,  Limited;  Mear  &  Green,  Lim- 
ited, London;  Kidsgrove,  Staffordshire,  England;  Borax  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don; Societe  Lyonnaise  aes  Mines  et  Usines  de  Borax  of  Lyons,  France;  Empresa 
de  Ascotan  Company,  Chile;  Sociedad  Boraterade  Carcote,  near  Ascotan,  Chile;  Bor- 
ratera  de  Cosapilla,  near  Tacua,  Chile;  Boratera  de  Chilicolpa,  near  Tacua,  Chile; 
Compania  Boratera  de  Arequipa,  Peru,  including  the  deposits  formerly  o¥med  by 
Senors  Pena  and  Caballero;  Compania  Boratera  de  Ubinas,  Arequipa,  Peru;  that 
part  of  the  Pintados  deposit  formerly  the  property  of  the  Products  Distribution 
Company,  Limited,  Iquique,  Chile;  and  7.142  out  of  the  110,000  shares  of  the  San 
Bemwlino  Borax  Mining  Company  of  Oalilonua. 
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These  are  not  all  the  mines  and  sources  of  production  in  «,he  world;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  of  January  30,  1899,  nearly  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  the  world  has  been  obtained  from  them. 

BFFBCTB  ON  THE   PRICE  OF   BORAX    OF    THB   m'kINLBY,    WIl^ON,    AND   DINGLBY  TARIFFS. 

Four  days  after  the  McKinley  tariff  became  effective,  in  October,  1890,  the  Cali- 
fornia trust  raised  the  price  of  borax  (which  had  been  8}  to  8}  cents  in  August  and 
September  of  1890)  to  9^  to  9}  cents  per  pound.  The  following  table  gives  tne  dates 
of  some  of  the  more  important  changes  m  prices: 

Table  showing  prices  of  refined  borax  in  New  York, 


[Wholesale  prices  per  pound.] 


Oct. 

Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


Cents. 


Feb. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Oct 


10,1896 5f 


Cents. 

26,1891 8f 

26,1892 8} 

6,1893 8l 

26,1893 8i 

6,1894 8i 

27,1894 8 

Sept    3,1894 7 

Oct    29,1894 6| 

Jan.     6,1895 6t 

Mar.    4,1896 6 

June  17, 1895 5J 

Aug.    1,1895 5J 

Jan.     6,1896 6 

The  Wilson  tariff  law  took  effect  on  Auffust  28,  1894.  The  following  comment  is 
from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  of  December  31,  1894: 

''The  sweeping  cut  in  the  price  of  borax,  which  we  announce  in  another  column, 
to  take  effect  January  1,  1895,  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  trade,  as  the  impression 
has  become  current  that  no  further  r^uction  would  be  neceseary  to  enable  the 
Americans  to  keep  out  the  foreign  and  retain  complete  control  of  the  home  markets. 
«  *  *  fhe  net  decline  in  the  price  since  the  new  tariff  came  into  operation  is  2} 
cents  per  pound  on  crystals  and  powdered,  and  2jf  cents  per  pound  on  refined  in 


19,1896 6J 

9,1896 5 

22,1897 5J 

9,1897 6t 

18,1897 6 

Nov.  29,1897 6i 

Dec.  27,1897 6| 

Jan.     3,1898 6} 

Feb.     7,1898 7 

Jan.   23.1899 7J 

Nov.  20, 1899. 


?} 


)n  February  4,  1895,  the  same  journal  said: 

"The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Compamr,  finding  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  place  borax 
within  the  reach  of  all  at  reduced  figures  to  have  been  so  satisfactory,  has  issued 
another  circular,  announcing  still  lower  prices  for  the  current  month,  and  which  are 
lower  than  borax  can  be  imported  for  or  produced  here  except  under  the  most 
fovorable  conditions." 

On  October  21,  1895,  the  same  authority  said: 

''In  the  years  that  have  passed  large  profits  were  made,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  into  them  if  the  competition  now  m  progress  is  of  long  duration.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  California  producers  are  making  money 
under  existing  conditions.    *    *    * 

"There  is  no  danjjer  of  any  further  competition  with  the  foreign  article.  *  «  * 
The  manufacturers  in  England  have  not  renpwed  the  syndicate  agreement,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  likelihood  of  their  doing  so." 

The  articles  on  borax  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  tell  a  different  story 
under  the  Dingley  law,  which  took  effect  July  24,  1897.  Thus,  on  August  30,  1897, 
the  Reporter  said: 

"The  new  tariff  has  materially  altered  the  situation  in  borax  in  this  country. 
*  *  *  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  competition  being  feared  from  Europe  with 
the  duty  on  refined  5  cents  per  pound  as  against  2  cents  under  the  act.  of  1894,  and 
the  domestic  market  is  left  entirely  to  the  home  refiners.    *    *    * 

"Under  the  low  .prices  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  2  cents  duty  in  the  act 
of  1894,  the  demand  has  been  lai^gely  increased,  and  it  is  possible  that  any  material 
advance  would  check  the  consumption.  *  *  *  Refiners  may  be  trusted  not  to 
make  a  move  that  will  restrict  their  production." 

On  Ji.auary  17,  1898,  this  journal  said: 

"The  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  borax,  in  the  act  of  1897,  from  2  cents  per 
pound  to  5  cents,  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  here  from  5i  cents  in  carloads,  which 
wastthe  market  quotation  when  the  tariff  became  operative,  to  6}  cents.    *    *    * 
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"It  is  evidently  the  determination  of  refiners  to  raise  the  price  by  slow  and  easy 
£.  stages  until  they  shall  reap  the  full  increase  of  benefit  which  the  new  act  flpves  them. 

It  would  not  have  been  gcK>d  policy  to  advance  the  price  3  cents  per  pound  as  soon  as 

the  tariff  bill  became  a  law,  as  it  might  have  aroused  the  ire  of  consumers  of  borax." 
^  These  quotations  from  this  great  trade  journal  make  it  clear  that  the  duty  enables 

the  trust  to  purloin  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
That  no  duty  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  borax  industry  is  evident  from  the  fact 
^  that  our  output  increased  greatly  during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  that 

^  we  have  always  exported  borax  and  sold  it  in  England,  except  when  an  agreement, 

offensive  and  defensive,  between  our  own  and  foreign  producers  kept  our  product  at 

home. 
On  July  13,  1896,  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  said: 
"From  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  affairs  in  tne  Borax  industry,  it  appears  that 

the  California  producers  hold  the  kev  to  the  situation.    They  have  succeeded  in 

underselling  the  South  American  and  Asiatic  borate  of  lime  in  the  English  market, 
I  and  have  thus  affected  the  profits  of  the  Borax  Company,  Limited,  the  concern  which 

s  owns  the  Asiatic  deposits.    The  annual  report  of  this  company  stated  that,  had  it 

ii  not  been  for  the  French  works  (protected )  of  the  company,  no  profit  would  have  been 

i  made,  owing  to  the  competition  with  the  California  borate." 

t 

i  DIFPBRBNCB   BBTWKBN  TRUSra   IN   PROTECTED   AND   UNPEOTBCTBD  OOUNTRIES. 

On  August  30,  1897,  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  unintentionally  illustrated 
the  difference  between  trusts  m  protected  and  unprotected  countries: 

**The  Borax  Union  of  Great  Britain  collapsed  some  two  months  ago,  due,  possibly, 
to  competition  with  borax  from  American  borate.  The  price  is  now  £14  per  ton,  or 
about  3  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  price  on  record.    *    *    ♦ 

"The  Societe  Lyonnaise,  which  controls  its  own  deposits  of  crude  borax  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  {>rotected  on  its  refined  in  France,  is  also  doing  well;  but  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  can  not  but  reveal  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  the 
California  producers  in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  the  new  conditions  which 
have  been  partially  created  by  the  new  tariff,  and  in  great  measure  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  slope." 

In  September,  1897,  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  of  England,  explained  the 
ability  of  the  American  producers  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  savins 
that  to  the  "natural  advantages  in  the  matter  of  deposits  of  pure  borax  "  was  aaded 
an  extremely  heavy  duty  on  borax,  which  "practically  bars  foreign  product  from 
entry  into  the  States."    It  said: 

"We  can  put  this  advantage  in  a  startling  way  by  saying  that  if  American  manu- 
facturers obtained  for  their  borax  sold  at  home  the  present  price  of  the  article  in  this 
country  plus  the  duty  in  America,  thev  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  away  one  and 
a  hall  times  as  much  borax  as  they  sold  at  home  and  yet  receive  a  return  per  pound 
on  the  whole  higher  than  the  present  English  price  per  pound." 

American  wanare  from  behmd  protected  tariff  walls  made  the  borax  industry 
unprofitable  in  unprotected  countries,  depreciated  the  value  of  foreign  plants  and 
mines,  and  made  it  easy  for  our  Government-supported  trust  to  buy  up  its  foreign 
competitors  and  to  form  a  world  trust.  This  it  has  done.  Our  borax  tariff  is,  there- 
fore, the  real  mother  of  this  great  world  trust. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  it  owns  all  of  the  profitable  mines  of  the  world,  does  not  the 
trust  put  its  price  as  high  in  Europe  as  in  America?  It  is  partly  because  it  does  not 
have  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  as  complete  control  of  the  world's  borax  mines  as  it 
I  has  of  those  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  partly  because  the  trust  has  not  as  yet 

had  full  opportunitv  to  test  its  world  monopoly.  Some  of  the  companies  which  it 
took  over  were  under  contract  to  supply  raw  material  at  certain  prices  for  1,  2,  or  3 
years.  (Jntii  these  contracts  expire  refined  borax  will  be  likely  to  remain  low  in 
England. 

THE  BORAX  TRUST  IN  POLITICS. 

In  1897,  the  Borax  Trust  gave  us  an  object  lesson  of  the  tariff  trust  in  politics. 
When  the  Dingley  Bill  was  being  discussed  in  the  Senate  a  great  calamity  howl  went 
up  from  the  OSifornia  and  Nevada  Senators  about  the  depressed  borax  industry. 
Senator  Perkins  told  the  Senate  that  "there  can  be  no  trust  and  no  monopoly  of  the 
bor?x  fields  of  Nevada  and  California. "  When  attempting  to  answer  Senator  Gray's 
inquirv  as  to  why  it  was  that  an  industry  which  had  oeen  built  up  on  lower  duties 
.  ^oula,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  infant  industry  is  established,  still  want  higher  duties, 
»  Senator  Perkins  replie<i  that  "  it  is  simply  the  old  story  of  crushing  an  industry  which 

has  been  established.    The  mines  are  opened;  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  them; 
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roadfl  have  been  built  to  the  minee;  and,  if  they  are  abandoned,  then  the  trusts  i 
come  in  and  advance  the  price."    This  absolute  misrepresentation  of  facts  ] 
wisdom  in  liie  Senate. 

When  faced  by  the  fact  that  the  borax  industry  had  passed  into  the  hands  at  a 
British  corporation — the  Pacific  Borax  and  Redwood  Cnemical  Works,  Limited — 
which  had  oeen  running  6  months^  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  and  depres- 
sion, cleared  12  per  cent  on  its  capital,  absolute  fabrication  was  resorted  to  and  the 
western  Senators  denied  the  existence  of  the  English  corporation;  and  Senator  AVliite, 
who  had  turned  protectionist  and  beggar  for  the  borax  infant,  read  a  telegram  ' '  from 
a  gentleman  in  California  *  *  *  tor  whom  I  am  read y  to  vouch,"  saying:  tfiat 
''borax  mines  are  owned  by  individuals  and  companies,  all  American." 

Senator  Stewart  helped  to  deceive  the  Senate  by  saying  that  he  "understood  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  make  this  sale  in  £uro^  in  good  faith,  but  I  think  the 
whole  thing  fell  through.  It  was  one  of  the  bombastic  prospectuses  that  the  English 
put  out.  It  must  be  an  exaggeration."  The  "bombastic  prospectus"  had  stated 
that  Uie  earnings  of  the  2  companies  to  be  amalgamated  (the  I^ific  Company  being 
by  far  the  larger)  were  $446,000  in  1892-93,  $4a'>,000  in  1893-94,  and  |267,O0O  in 
1894-95.  The  reduced  profits  in  1894-95  were  said  to  be  *' owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  borax  by  the  American  company." 

Senator  White  plaved  his  part  in  the  deception  by  stating  that  '*  it  is  an  absurdity 
for  any  one  *  *  *  to  assert  that  this  article  can  be  sent  to  and  sold  in  England  at 
2  cents  a  pound  at  a  profit,  and  it  appears  nobody  was  gullible  enough  to  believe  that 
statement."  And  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  20,420  ba^  had  been  exported  the 
previous  year  and  sold  for  less  than  2  cents  *'at  a  substantial  profit,"  as  the  '*honi- 
Dastic  prospectus ' '  stated.  One  of  the  conditions  of  these  sales  m  London  was  said  to 
be  that  this  crude  borax  should  not  be  resold  to  American  refiners. 

Of  course,  the  ordinary  protectionist  claims  about  "  cheap  foreign  labor,"  "  differ- 
ence in  wages  in  America  and  Turkey,"  "American  citizens  spenmng  their  money  at 
home,"  ** crippled  home  industries,"  "mills  closed  by  low  duties  of  1894,"  etc., 
were  placed  before  the  delighted  Senators,  although  the  facts  were  that  practically 
all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  borax  beds  was  Chinese  and  Indian,  hundreds  of 
whom  were  working  for  |1  a  day,  and  that  we  never  before  produced  as  much  borax 
as  we  did  under  the  low  duties  of  1894. 

By  such  arguments  and  deceptions  this  trust  beguiled  the  Senators,  and  got  its 
partner,  the  protective  tariff,  to  put  more  money  into  the  business,  and  to  greatly 
mcrease  the  profits  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

PRICE  OF  TIN   PLATie   BEFORE   AND   AFTER  THE   DUTY   ON   SAME. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.)  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  canner's  tin 
plate  is  now  per  box?— A.  It  is  $4.19,  I  believe  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Is  not  that  about  6  cents  cheaper  than  it  was  prior  to  1890? — A.  It  is  cheaper; 
I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Q.  I  think  I  used  to  pay  $4.25  before  the  tariff  on  tin  plate,  and  it  was  reckoned 
cheap  then.  I  want  to  know  whether,  notwithstanding  the  trust  and  all  that,  tin 
plate  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cheaper  to  the  American  consumer  now  than  it  was 
before  the  tariff  was  put  on? — A.  The  difference  colunn  in  the  table'  shows  that  the 
American  price  has  followed  somewhat  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  difference  between  the  in-bond  price  and  the  New  York  price  of 
American  plate  of  1.4  cents.  The  duty  is  1.5  cents.  In  1899  the  difference  was  0.9 
of  a  cent  a  pound;  in  1898,  0.7  of  a  cent.  The  difference,  that  is,  between  the  in- 
bond  price  of  foreign  plates  and  the  New  York  price  of  American  plates.  It  shows 
how  much  more  we  are  paying  for  plates  than  we  would  be  paying  if  there  were  no 
duty. 

Q.  Theoretically,  by  the  figures,  it  shows  that;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  before 
the  duty  we  paid  more  for  tin  plate  than  we  do  to-day? — A.  Yes;  but  the  whole  steel 
industry  has  oeen  revolutionized  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  tin-plate  industry  has  been 
established  in  this  country  within  that  time? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

Q.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  we  would  be  paying  out  at  the  rate  of  5  or  4.5  cents 
a  pound,  a  total  of  $40,000,000  more  or  less  to  tne  foreign  makei^ — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  that  way.  Practically  all  other  countries  on  earth  are  getting  their  tin  plate 
about  1.5  cents  a  pound  less  than  we  are  now  paying.  They  are  pajdng  less  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty. 

1  The  table  referred  to  Is  on  page  558. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  true,  if  we  did  not  have  the  tin-plate  industry  here,  that  we 
would  be  paying  the  'price  they  formerly  charged  us? — A.  We  would  be  paying  the 
price  that  they  chaige  every  foreign  consumer. 

Q.  They  did  charge  more  than  we  pay  now? — ^A.  Before  the  industry  was  developed, 
yes;  but  tne  industry  has  been  making  great  strides  here  and  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  importers  make 
the  price  as  nigh  as  they  could,  and  did  they  not  keep  it  up  higher  than  any  trust? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  higher  then,  but  I  do  not  think  the  importers  regulated  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  fiiriff  on  tin  plate  as  such  prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  law? — A.  I 
think  there  was  the  same  duty  on  tin  plate  tnen  that  there  was  on  other  iron  and 
steel  products;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  if  there  was  it  was  very  much  less  than  now? — A.  Yes.  There  was  no  duty  on 
tin  plates  specifically.  As  I  have  heard,  previous  to  1890,  we  had  made  several 
attempts  to  establish  the  industry.  We  had  failed,  as  was  stated  by  some  who 
attempted  it,  because  of  the  tariff  combinations  in  black  plates;  the  manufacturers 
held  black  plates  at  a  price  which  was  prohibitive  so  far  as  the  tin-plate  industry 
was  concerned. 

Q.  The  point  now  made  by  the  tariff  reformers  is  that  other  countries  are  buying 
tin  plate  cheaper  than  we.  1  want  to  know  whether  that  was  not  as  true  before  the 
tariff  on  tin  plate  as  it  is  now,  and  whether  the  price  to  us  is  cheaper  now  than 
then? — A.  I  lilieve  we  were  paying  previous  to  1890  as  much  more  than  foreign 
countries  for  our  tin  plate  as  tne  amount  of  the  duty.  We  have  been  since  then  pay- 
ing practically  the  same  difference;  so  that  the  consumers  of  tin  plates  in  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  canners,  etc.,  have  that  advantage  over  our  similar  industries. 

THE  COST  OF  COLLBCTINU   THE   DRAWBACK   ON  TIN    PLATE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  not  the  American  the  advantage  of  the  rebate? — A. 
Yes;  that  is,  the  advantage  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Practiccdly  it  costs 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  to  collect  the  drawback. 

Q.  But  the  United  States  collects  the  drawback  by  law? — ^A.  The  importers  and 
exporters  collect  the  drawback.  The  United  States  allows  them  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  paid  and  they  can  get  99  per  cent  back;  but  the  cost  to  them  of  getting  it  back 
is  about  25  per  cent,  as  I  am  told,  of  the  amount  of  the  duty.  I  know  of  a  firm  in 
New  York  City  that  gets  15  per  cent  for  doing  this  whole  Dusineas  for  companies, 
and  that  commission  comes  out  of  the  drawback.  In  the  tin-plate  industry  to-cay  our 
tin-plate  manufacturers  are  selling  tin  plates  to  manufacturers  of  packages  to  be  filled 
with  goods  for  export  at  $1  less  than  tney  are  charging  ordinary  consumers.  Now 
the  duty  is  $1.50,  and  the  small  manufacturers  prefer  to  pay  50  cents  more  for  Amer- 
ican plates  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  foreign  plates,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  the  drawback  duty  on  the  foreign  plates.  In  1900  we  imported 
147,000,000  pounds  of  plates.  That  quantity  nearly  all  went  out  again  in  cans  and 
other  packages  and  the  drawback  duty  was  collected  on  it;  but  to  the  ordinary 
manufacturers  the  cost  of  getting  that  drawback  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  cost 
is  not  so  much  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  larger  manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  whole  amount  f  import  duty  on  all  imports  of  tin  plates? — 
A.  At  1.5  cents  a  pound  on  147,000,000  pounds  that  would  be  about  $2,000,000.  The 
difference  between  the  in-bond  prices  of  foreign  plate  and  the  New  York  prices  of 
American  plate  for  the  last  10  years  shows  a  theoretical  cost  to  us  on  this  mdustry 
of  $104,000,000. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP   INDUSTRIES   WITH   AND   WITHOUT   A  TARIFF — THE  CANNING 

INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Inasmuch  as  our  development  and  growth  of 
wealth  has  been  so  amazing  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  civilized  world,  do  you 
not  think  it  is  well  that  we  adopted  our  tariff  policy? — A.  1  can  only  repeat  that  I 
think  we  would  have  made  greater  progress,  and  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  we  would 
have  been  more  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  had  gotten  along  without 
tariffs — if  we  had  continued  to  reduce  our  tariff,  as  we  probably  would  have  done 
without  the  civil  war. 

Q.  The  theory  that  it  is  cheaper  for  a  man  to  buy  something  than  it  is  to  make  it 
himself  assumes  that  he  has  something  else  profitable  to  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  assumption  is  also  true  of  nations  as  of  men.  Therefore  the  conten- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  and  better  at  all  times  for  this  nation  to  have 
bought  what,  through  the  tariff,  it  has  been  able  to  make,  assumes  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  would  have  had  better  and  more  profitable  employment  in  other 
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wave.  Has  that  employment  ever  been  pointed  out  to  yon  in  any  way? — ^A.  Mr. 
Atxinson  told  us  that  to-dav  practically  half  our  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  in  mining.  Because  of  our  natural  resources  in  agriculture  and  mining,  in  the 
production  ofraw  materials,  we  would  undoubtedly  have  been  as  far  advanced  as  we 
are  had  there  been  no  duty.  Protective  duties  may  have  established  some  industries 
here  that  would  not  have  oeen  here  hud  there  been  no  duties;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
we  get  the  wrong  industries  by  having  duties.  Without  a  protective  tariff  we  would 
have  had  the  natural  industnes  here  that  the  ordinary  course  of  evolution  would 
have  given  us.  To  illustrate,  without  duties  on  sugar,  on  tin  plate,  and  on  glaas- 
ware,  we  would  have  supplied  the  world  with  canned  goods,  especially  with  the 
small  fruito,  jams,  and  jellies,  and  we  would  have  employed  probably  three  times  as 
many  people  as  are  employed  by  the  whole  tin-plate  and  sugar  industries  which  pro- 
tection has  given  us. 

Q.  You  assume  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  up  to  1890  we  had  to  ^  to  Europe  to 
get  the  tin  plate  in  which  to  put  the  goods  that  would  compete  with  the  canned 
goods  of  Europe? — A.  Practically;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  assume  that  the  development  of  that  canning  business  in  the  United 
States  and  the  creation  of  a  great  and  imperative  demand  over  here  for  tin  plate 
would  not  have  induced  the  foreign  owner  or  trust  to  raise  prices  on  us  to  a  pronibi- 
tive  point,  so  as  to  protec-t  the  foreign  canneries  in  that  wayr  You  assume  we  would 
have  controlled  the  world  in  canned  goods  without  havins  the  resources  to  make  a 
sin^^le  can  of  our  own? — A.  Yes;  simphr  because  we  have  tne  natural  products  with 
which  to  do  it;  we  have  the  cheapest  miito. 

Q.  The  chief  natural  product  is  the  tin  plate? — A.  No;  the  important  items  are 
sugar  and  fruits. 

Q.  Without  the  can,  you  couUi  do  nothing;  and  we  had  not  the  resources  from 
which  to  make  a  single  can? — A.  We  had  gla^ware. 

Q.  You  would  put  that  in  competition  with  the  cheap  competing  goods  preserved 
in  tin? — A.  I  thiuK  some  kinds  of  imported  goods  canned  in  glass  are  soid  here  in 
spite  of  the  tariff.  A  large  proportion  of  the  marmalades  and  other  canned  goods 
reach  us  in  glass  jars. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  assumption  that  if  we  had  not  by  a  tariff  built  up  certain 
industries,  we  would,  under  natural  evolution,  have  had  certain  others  that  would 
have  taken  their  place;  but  the  illustration  that  most  readily  suggests  itself  boUi  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Atkinson  i.s  the  industry  of  canning  or  preeervmg  fruits,  where  we 
would  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world  by  putting  them  up  in  packages 
which  this  country  could  not  produce  without  a  tariff. — A.  But  by  admitting  tin  free 
of  duty,  we  would  have  had  a  canning  industry  that  would  employ  many  more  men 
than  our  tin-plate  and  sugar  industry  combined. 

QUBSJTION  OF  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  OBTAINING  TIN   PLATB  AT  A  LOW  PRICB  WITHOUT  A  DUTY 

ON   SAME. 

Q.  That  assumes  that  the  other  countries  would  have  let  us  have  tin  plates  at  a 
price  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  that  industry.  Now,  you  assume  that 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tin  in  the  world  was  in  Wales — ^the  only  country 
that  could  roll  plates,  England,  and  that  England  would  have  been  our  competitor. 
We  would  have  been  a  customer  in  extremis  who  must  have  the  wares.  Now  is  not 
that  assumption  a  little  contrary  to  human  nature  and  commerciid  history? — A.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  you  are  making  the  assumption  when  vou  say  we  would  not 
have  gotten  tin  plate  as  cheapl v  as  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
getting  it,  had  we  not  had  the  auty. 

Q.  I  said  that  you  were  assuming  they  would  have  let  us  have  it. — ^A.  It  is  not  an 
assumption. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  getting  tin  plate  for  less  than 
before  we  established  the  factories? — A.  Probably.  Everything  in  manufactured 
lineH  has  become  cheaper. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  prices  of  tin  plate  in  1888, 1889,  and  1890?— A.  In  1890  it  was 
6  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  per  box  of  100  pounds,  14  by  20,  delivered  at  New  York, 
duty  paid? — A.  Five  and  a  fraction  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  it  is  4? — A.  Thereabouts.  I  am  not  questioning  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  cheap  as  it  should  be 
with  the  development  in  the  industry  since  then. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  that  we  would  be  paying  as  much  for  tin  plate  to-day 
as  we  were  in  1890  if  the  industry  had  not  lK»on  established  in  this  country? — A.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  deduction  to  say  we  would  be  paying  what  other 
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nations  are  payine  or  have  been  paying  in  the  meantime.  They  have  not  been  keeping 
tin  plate  out  by  duties;  we  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  substantially  a  monopoly  of  the  tin-plate  business  was  in 
Wales? — A.  The  business  was  in  Wales.    It  was  hardly  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  world  was  produced  in 
Wales?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  fact  to-day?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  product  is  in  the  United  States  to-day? — 
A.  I  presume,  pretty  nearly;  yes. 

Q.  X  ou  have  submitted  a  statement  giving  what  you  estimate  to  be  the  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States  by  the  tariff ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  that  estimate  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw 
materials  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  tin  plate? — A.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
import  i)rices  without  duty,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  actual  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  last  7  years  the  price  of  tin  plate  has  gone  down 
as  low  as  12.60  a  box? — A.  Yes;  $2.55,  I  believe,  at  one  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  within  the  last  7  years  the  raw  material,  the  steel 
billets,  went  up  to  $36  a  ton? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  yet  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  the  same  time  was  only  $4.65  a  box?— A.  That 
would  not  affect  at  all  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  duty  to  us. 

Q.  It  would  affect  the  cost  of  producing  tin  plate.  Is  it  a  fair  deduction  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  all  tne  factors  of  tne  problem? — ^A.  That  is  not  a  factor, 
when  you  estimate  the  increased  cost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  ^ 

Q.  Whatever  the  price  is  of  our  tin  plate,  it  would  be  more  if  we  imported  it  at  the 
present  time? — A.  We  import  some  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  we  import  any  that  is  not  exported? — A.  Yes,  a  small  quantity;  probably 
20,000,000  or  30,000,000  pounds  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  entire  product  of  tin  plate? — A.  Well,  the  tin-plate  trust 
makes  no  report  on  that  question  now,  and  the  best  judges  in  New  York  City  could 
not  give  me  an  estimate.  I  have  estimated  it  at  750,000,000  pounds  for  domestic 
production. 

Q.  That  was  the  production  of  1898?— A.  Yes;  it  was  about  that  then. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  certainly  more  now?— A.  The  price  is  higher  now;  the  production 
is  leas  because  consumption  has  diminished. 

BFFBCT  OP  THB  AMBBICAN  TARIFF  ON  THE   PRICB  OF  WBLCH  TIN   PLATB. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdner.)  Do  you  believe  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  an  effect  on  the  price?— A.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  adoption  of  a  high  tariff  on  tin  plates  and  the  development  of  the  tin-plate 
factories  in  this  country  M^a  very  much  lessened  the  demand  for  Welch  tin  plates, 
has  it  not?— A.  Yes;  it  has  not  lessened  the  demand,  but  has  lessened  the  demand 
at  the  price  which  we  have  to  pay. 

Q.  It  has  lessened  the  market  for  Welch  tin  plate?  The  high  tariff  has  given  the 
American  tin-plate  manufacturers  control  of  the  American  market?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  no  longer  customers  for  Welch  tin  plate,  and  therefore  they  have 
materially  diminished  tne  demand  for  Welch  tin  plate  in  the  world's  market.  Now, 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  would  naturally  depress  the  price  very 
much  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere  where  they  sell,  would  it  not? — A.  There 
are  two  views  of  that  One  is  the  view  that  promoters  rely  upon  in  forminfl' a  trust, 
that  the  larger  the  production  is  the  cheaper  it  is.  The  production  of  Wales  nas  been 
diminished  because  we  do  not  draw  upon  it  for  our  supplies.  Now,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  factories  there  will  decrease  m  size  and  number,  and  the  product  will  not 
be  turned  out  as  cheaply  there. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  time  that  may  be  true,  but  the  natural  immediate  effect  of  the 
cutting  off  of  so  great  a  customer  as  the  United  States  would  be  to  depress  the  price 
of  tin  on  the  other  side? — A.  Temporarily. 

Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  it  sound  to  assume  that  if  the  United  States  had 
continued  to  be  a  customer  of  Wales  prices  would  have  gone  down  to  tne  point  they 
now  are  in  France  and  Germany,  and  we  would  be  buying  at  that  price?— A.  Probar 
bly  at  a  lower  price,  because,  as  I  say,  Wales  would  be  producing  two  boxes  where 
it  IS  now  producing  one. 

Q.  But  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  for  it  to  have  had  that  effect? — A.  Seven  or 
eight  years'  time  will  do  a  great  deal  in  an  industry. 

Q.  Then  your  belief  is  that  tin  plate  produced  by  Welch  factories  is  as  hi«h,  if  not 
higher,  in  Germany  and  France  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  United  States  nad  con- 
tinued to  be  a  customei^ — A.  I  think  the  price  is  practically  about  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  United  States  continued  to  be  a  customer. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  no  advantage  in  price  in  enlarging  the  market — ^reachinff  out  for 
markets  for  |)roduct0  is  a  falk^y? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  Wales  was 
producing  twice  what  it  is  now  producing  it  could  afford  to  sell  tin  plate  cheaper,  and 
unless  it  had  a  monopoly,  whicn  I  do  not  think  it  has,  it  would  be  selling  it  at  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  present  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Was  that  the  fact  when  Wales  had  a  monopoly,  so  for  as 
the  United  States  was  concerned? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  The  facts  show  that  we  actually  paid  more  per  pound  then  than  now? — A.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  evolution  in  the  industry  since  then.  The  whole  method  of  manu- 
facturing tin  plate  has  changed,  since  macninery  is  now  used  where  hands  were  used 
then. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner).  Is  it  your  view  of  the  effect  of  the  American 
tariff,  for  example,  on  tin  plate,  that  it  raises  the  price  on  both  hands — it  not  only 
raises  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  tin  in  the  United  States,  but  it  also  operates  to 
raise  the  price  in  the  foreign  country  where  it  is  produced,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
not  be  sold? — A.  Well,  I  said  that  temporarily  our  tariff  would  reduce  the  price  in 
Wales  when  we  cease  to  buy  our  products  from  there,  but  as  soon  as  the  factory 
system  had  been  adjusted  to  the  new  condition  they  would  produce  a  smaller  product 
at  a  higher  cost,  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  time  the  price  of  tin  plate  to  foreigners 
would  DC  as  high  or  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

SFFJBCT  OF  TARIFF   UPON    PRICB  OF  TIN   PLATS  TO  AMBRICAN  CX)N8UMERS. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  in  Wales,  France,  and  Grermany,  it  would  be  true  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  it  is  true  in  the  United  States,  then  the  tariff  which  fosters  these 
industries,  even  to  the  extent  of  promoting  trusts,  instead  of  robbing  the  people  as 
you  have  been  contending,  results,  by  the  large  production  in  the  end,  in  cheapening 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer,  under  the  tariff. — A.  The  price  of  tin  plate  pro- 
duced in  Wales  would  vary  very  slightly.  As  I  showed  you,  the  price  in  this  country 
has  about  doubled  in  the  last  2  years  smce  the  trust  got  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  fair  to  make  that  statement  without  adding  that  the 
prices  of  all  the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  have  increased 
m  a  like  manner? — A.  Of  course  it  is  fair  only  so  far  as  the  increase  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  the  increase  abroad. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  that  is  the  fact?  Has  there  not  been  the  same  relative  increase  in 
foreign  markets  that  there  has  been  here? — A.  Oh,  no;  we  were  lower  than  the  world's 
level  of  prices  in  1898. 

Q.  The  testimony  given  before  this  commission  shows  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin 
plate  from  1888  to  1900?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shows  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  tin  plate  at  New  York,  duty 
paid,  has  corresponded  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
IS  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  conditions  that  caused  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  United 
States  operated  equally  in  foreign  countries? — A.  Yes;  but  the  tariff  has  changed  in 
the  meantime.  I  would  want  no  better  illustration  of  my  theory  than  to  take  the 
lines  in  that  diagram^  showing  the  American  prices  in  American  markets  of  American 

Slates,  and  the  other  lines  showing  the  in-bond  prices  of  foreign  plates  without  the 
uty.  You  will  see  that  the  two  lines  are  separate  just  about  the  distance  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  When  the  duty  was  2  cents  the  lines  are  a  little  apart,  and 
when  the  duty  was  1.2  the  lines  come  together. 

Q.  Because  the  competition  with  the  roreign-made  goods  was  closer  then,  was  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  not  the  industry  at  that  time  in  a  transition  state  between  a  monopoly 
in  a  foreign  country  and  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States? — A. 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that  there  was  a  foreign  monopoly  charging  us  an  arti- 
ficially high  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  imported  practically  the  entire  amount  of  tin  plate  con- 
sumed previous  to  1890? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  would  consider  that  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  was  enjoyed 
by  a  foreign  country? — A.  Yes;  if  that  is  wnat  you  mean  by  monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  mean  to  imply  that  the  Welsh  manufacturers  did  not  act 
together  as  a  unit,  but  that  there  was  competition  among  them  for  the  American 
trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  They  had  a  combination  among  themselves? — A.  Yes;  I 
believe  tney  did.  It  was  practically  ineffective  in  putting  up  the  price,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent  and  for  a  short  time. 

1  The  <UagTam  in  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommlMion,  Part  I,  p.  68. 
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Q.  Then,  if  the  price  at  which  tin  plate  was  sold  at  that  time  was  higher  than  the 
price  at  which  tin  plate  ifi  sold  at  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  Benefit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  the  industry  here? — A.  No,  because  the  cheap- 
ened production  all  over  the  world  due  to  invention  has  benefited  other  countries 
more  than  the  amount  of  this  decrease. 

Q.  Mr.  Atkinson  testified  that  the  inventions  had  occurred  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  but  they  are  enjoyed  by  other  countries  besides  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  get  much  ifenefit  from  the  inventions,  while  other  countries  get  practically  all 
of  it. 

Q.  We  benefit  to  the  extent  that  we  buy  9,000,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  at  the  present 
time  at  from  40  to  90  cents  cheaper  per  box  than  we  got  it  in  1890? — A.  And  roreign 
countries  get  the  benefit  to  the  extent  of  buying  it  1}  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.50  a  box, 
cheaper  than  in  1890. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  not  established.  That  is  an  assumption  on  your  part,  as  I 
understand  it,  without  figures  to  sustain  the  assumption? — A,  There  can  not  be  any 
doubt  that  the  price  in  foreign  countries  where  there  is  no  tax  on  tin  plate  is  below 
our  price  by  about  1}  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Then  vou  assume  that  the  entire  price  of  the  tariff  is  charged  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  not  true,  because  the  difference  is  not  1}  cents? — A.  Very  close  to  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Then  again,  is  it  not  fair  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  materials 
entering  into  tin  plates,  and  not  lay  all  the  difference  to  the  tariff? — ^A.  But  the 
increased  cost  of  materials  operates  in  foreign  countries  as  here,  except  that  we  have 
other  tariff  trusts  which  produce  these  materials,  which  may  hinder  the  tin  plate 
industry. 

Q.  Well,  now,  go  one  step  further  in  another  direction.  Suppose  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  surrenders  the  market  of  9,000,000  boxes  we  produce  to  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, would  that  not  result  in  the  idleness  of  a  number  of  men  now  employed 
in  this  industry  in  the  United  States? — A.  It  would  throw  them  out  if  we  can  not 
produc'e  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  Wales,  but  according  to  evidence  I  think  we  will 
soon  be  exporting  plates  to  England.  The  Iron  Age  of  about  six  weeks  ago  said  that 
our  agents  m  England  were  putting  in  bids  to  sell  plates  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  can  that  be  true  if  they  get  more  benefit 
from  improved  machinerv  than  we  do,  as  you  just  said? — ^A.  Because  our  tariff  trusts 
prevent  us  from  getting  the  benefit  by  chaiying  us  the  tariff  on  prices. 

Q.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  American  canner  can  import  his  tin  and  get  a 
rebate  of  the  duty  on  any  tin  exported.  Then,  is  not  the  American  canner  who 
wants  to  import  Welsh  tin  and  then  export  the  packages  in  the  position  he  would 
be  if  we  haa  absolutely  free  trade  in  tin? — A.  No,  for  several  reasons.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  canners  are  mostly  small  producers  and  do  not  manufacture  their  own 
packages.  They  have  to  buy  cans  of  others,  who  would  make  packages  for  them, 
and  the  cost  of  getting  the  drawback  is  at  least  25  cents  on  a  box  of  tin  plates. 

THB  WIRR-NAIL  INDUSTRY — THB  TARIFF  AND  PRICES. 

Q.  Taking  up  your  discussion  of  wire  nails,  has  it  not  been  claimed  that  the  wire- 
nail  industry  was  first  made  possible  in  this  country  by  the  tariff? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I  have,  however,  failed  to  see  any  reason  for  putting  that  in  a  different 
list  from  numerous  other  kinds  of  products  that  we  manuncture  and  export 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  wire  nails  formerly  sold  in  this  country  at  a  great  deal  higher 
price  than  they  have  since  the  development  of  the  industry  here  under  a  duty? — ^A. 
1  think  the  wire-nail  industry  is  only  10  years  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  in  1899  was  the 
highest  price  for  10  years,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  the  price  of  December,  1899,  was 
the  highest  in  10  years.  I  do  not  think  we  have  imported  any  kind  of  ordinary 
nails  within  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  (By- Representative  Gardner.)  Your  quotation  from  the  Iron  Age  showed  a 
reduction  in  the  use  of  wire  nails  from  9,000,000  to  8,000,000  in  what  year?— A.  The 
reduction  was  from  9,000,000  k^  in  1891  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  in  1895. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  1895,  the  year  when  the  decrease  occurred,  a  year  in  the  height 
of  the  panic,  when  building  operations  were  everywhere  suspended  by  reason  of  the 
panic? — A.  What  I  have  said  on  that  is  quoted  from  the  Iron  Age. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  year  selected  by  the  Iron  Age  one  of  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  the  suspension  of  building  operations? — A.  Yes;  but  the 
Iron  Age,  the  greatest  trade  paper  probably  in  the  whole  world,  does  not  credit  the 
smaller  consumption  to  that  tact;  it  says  that  it  is  due  to  the  high  prices  maintained 
in  this  country. 
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Q.  Bat  nobody  would  have  built  a  house  in  that  year  if  he  had  been  given  the 
nails? — A.  I  think  that  question  is  answered  by  the  conditions  next  year  after  the 
pool  broke. 

Q.  When  did  it  break?~A.  In  1895  or  1896;  1896  was  also  a  poor  year,  and  yet  I 
think  the  production  of  wire  nails  in  that  year  was  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the 
last  2  years,  when  prices  have  been  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  What  was  the  production  last  year? — A.  I  have  not  the  fig- 
ures here.    It  increased  certainly  over  the  figures  of  ISdS. 

DIFFBRBNCB   BBTWEBN   BXPOBT  AND  DOBfBBTIC   PRICES  OF  WIRE  NAILS. 

(By  Representative  Gardnkr.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  wire 
nails-— in  the  cost  of  making  them? — A.  A  slight  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.)  .You  gave  base  prices,  I  suppose,  when  you  quoted  prices  of 
nails?—!.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardnkr.)  If  different  grades  of  wire  nails  are  made,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  it  was  cheaper  nails  which  were  exported  at  the  prices 
you  have  given? — A.  Practically,  I  thinK^  there  is  not  more  than  20  cents  difference 
on  a  keg,  and  that  is  mainly  due  to  the  different  sizes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnkb.  )  You  gave  us  the  export  prices  on  nails.  Will  you  kindly  give 
the  source  of  your  information? — A.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  to  talk  upon. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dealer  in  nails  or  a  nail  manufacturer? — A.  It  was  neither.  In  this 
particular  case  a  friend  of  mine  got  access  to  the  export  books  of  a  certain  exporter 
m  New  York. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  would  not  say  those  prices  showed  the  status  of  the 
trade;  they  were  only  the  prices  of  one  exporter? — A.  That  is  all.  I  presume  at  the 
same  time  nails  were  sold  through  other  exporters  at  quite  different  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  these  figures  retail  prices  at  which  they  were  sold 
abroad  or  wholesale  prices? — A.  I  presume  they  are  tne  wholesale  prices.  I  can  not 
say,  any  further  than  that  they  were  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  understands  the 
business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  any  cus- 
toms reasons  for  undervaluation? — ^A.  I  think  there  are  reasons  for  overvaluation 
rather  than  undervaluation.  Most  of  our  export  goods,  I  believe,  are  placed  at  a 
fictitious  and  higher  value.  I  think  a  lai^  part  of  our  so-called  favorable  balance  of 
trade  is  accounted  for  by  the  undervaluation  of  imports  and  the  overvaluation  of 
exports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glarkb.  )  Are  you  not  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  exporters  in  all  countries 
charge  a  lower  price  on  the  goods  exported  than  for  those  sold  in  the  home  market? — 
A.  Yes;  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  our  exporters  do,  and  not  in  ordi- 
nary times.  I  believe  that  manufacturers  export  at  certain  times  when  ihey  have  a 
surplus  product  which  they  can  not  sell  at  profitable  prices.  They  export  it  perhaps 
at  a  loss,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  figures? — A.  No;  only  I  can  say  from  my  talk  with 
exporters  and  manufacturers  that  5  to  10  per  cent  would  be  a  big  difference  in  foreign 
countries  between  their  foreign  and  domestic  prices. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  not  the  unit  of  cost  lessened  where  a  plant  is  run  to  its 
full  capacity? — A.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  could  not  a  difference  even  as  great  as  you  sugeest  be  compensated  for  by 
the  decrease  in  the  unit  of  cost  of  the  entire  product?— -A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  the  difference  of  100  per  cent  could  oe  so  compensated. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  not  demonstrated  the  difference  to  oe  100  per  cent,  have  you? — 
A.  Yes;  I  mentioned  that  wire  nails  were  sold  abroad  for  $1.30  at  the  same  time  they 
were  sold  here  for  $2.70  per  k^. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  wise  policy  to  have  the  American  manufacturers  run  their 
plants  at  full  capacity  and  give  full  employment  to  American  labor,  even  if  there 
should  be  that  dispanty  in  the  price  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  market? — 
A.  Yes;  because  foreigners  get  cheap  goods.  I  am  only  wishing  that  our  consumers 
could  get  goods  at  the  same  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  United  States  if  the  wire  mills 
shut  down  entirely  and  the  wire-mill  men  were  idle? — A.  In  1899  a  number  of  them 
were  shut  down  a  considerable  time  because  the  price  had  been  put  at  a  prohibitive 
point,  and  you  remember  that  in  April,  1900,  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  reduced  1 
cent  per  pound,  or  $1  per  keg,  at  one  jump,  simply  to  increase  the  consumption. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  with  the  wire  industry,  as  with  all  steel  industries,  that  the 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wire  nails  advanced  in  price  venr  materially 
in  1899,  the  same  as  everything  else  did? — ^A.  Yes;  but  as  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Lambert, 
the  president  of  the  company,  the  advanced  price  of  material  did  not  affect  them 
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materially,  because  they  owned  everything,  from  the  mine  to  the  factory.  They 
mined  their  own  ores,  transported  them,  and  they  were  not  affected  by  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gasdnbr.  )  Where  a  man  owns  a  nail  factory  and  also  owns 
a  mine,  do  you  contend  that  when  the  price  of  ore  goes  up  that  increase  ought  not 
to  enter  into  the  price  of  his  nails  simply  because  he  happens  to  own  the  mine 
instead  of  his  neienbor? — A.  Of  course  he  could  make  greater  profits. 

Q.  But  is  he  not  selling  his  iron  at  a  legitimate  advance  in  price,  just  as  he  would 
be  if  his  neighbor  owned  the  mine  and  he  had  to  buy  of  him? — A.  Of  course  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  manufacturing  of  those  who  didn't  own  their  ores,  and  the  man 
who  owns  his  mines  has  the  right,  in  keeping  his  books,  to  charge  a  higher  price  to 
his  nail  factory  for  raw  material,  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  person,  it  certainly  is  not  true  to  say  that  higher  prices  are  due  to 
the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials. 

BFFBCT  UPON  WAGES  OP  A  REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  IRON   AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  tariff  could  be  taken  off  of  these 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  products  without  decreasing  the  wages  paid  to  labor? — 
A.  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  wages,  because  it  would  increase  consumption  of 
goods  and  the  total  product  manufactured,  and  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
emploved  is  what  affects  wages  and  is  what  would  increase  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  feet  that  the  iron  and  steel  workers  work  on  what  is  called 
a  sliding  scale  of  wage^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  faiow  that  the  scale  depends  on  the  price  at  which  the  products 
are  sold? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  the  price  is  less  the  wages  will  go  down? — A.  Well,  that  scale  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement  between  employers  and  employees.  That  can  be  changed  at 
any  time. 

Q.  But  if  the  price  goes  down  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  will  go  down,  will  it  not? — 
A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  under  all  arrangements  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers? — A.  In  this  country  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  If  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  goods, 
won't  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor? — A.  It  is  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  it  that  makes  wases,  and  if  there  is  greater  production  there  would  be 
greater  demand  for  labor,  and  that  would  put  up  wages.  Any  artificial  arrangement 
that  the  laborers  have  with  their  employers  would  have  onlv  a  temporary  effect. 

Q.  But  when  you  reduce  the  tariff  you  are  goine  to  throw  this  market,  wnich  is  now 
exclusively  our  own,  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  in  this  market  regulates  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
labor.  Now,  if  the  price  of  a  product  goes  down,  does  not  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
labor  go  down  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  bad  thing,  then,  to  the  workingman  emploved  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  soon  change  that  method  of 
making  wage  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  fairer  way  of  regulating  wages  than  that  they  should  increase 
and  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the 
simple  law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  let  alone,  will  fix  a  fairer  wage  than  that. 

Q.  But  this  sliding  scale  has  been  established  by  the  workingmen  themselves,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  something  about  it,  may  they  not? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  an 
attempt  on  their  part  to  participate  in  the  tariff  profits  of  the  mill  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  prefer  a  condition  under  which  they  can  partici- 
pate in  the  higher  rate  of  wages  for  labor  to  a  condition  where  they  would  nave  to 
work  the  same  number  of  hours,  furnishing  the  same  skill  and  the  same  productivity 
for  a  less  amount  of  wages?— A.  Undoubt^ly;  but  a  lower  day  rate  of  wages  would 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  actual  wage. 

Q.  But  are  they  not  working  at  the  present  time  a  full  number  of  hours  per  day 
and  a  full  number  of  days  per  year? — A.  In  some  industries  they  are,  and  in  some 
industries  they  are  not 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. — A.  They  are  pretty  well  employed 
there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  it  they  are  employed  full  time  at  present,  how  are  they  going  to  be 
employed  any  more  under  any  conceivable  improvement?— A.  I  simply  suggest  this — 
that  while  the  day  rate  of  wages  might  go  down,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  might  go 
up  because  of  the  cheaper  cost  of  living.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off,  the  manu- 
feicturers  in  this  country  would  have  to  supply  us  with  goods  at  the  same  prices  the^ 
supply  foreigners  at  the  present  time.    Therefore  it  would  cost  less  to  live  in  this 
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oountiy,  and  though  the  wages  might  go  down  slightly,  the  reduced  cost  of  living 
would  more  than  compensate  laborers  for  that  slight  reauction. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  decrease  the  cost  of  livinff  of  a  man  employed  in  steel  factories 
by  reducing  the  tariff  on  steel  productel? — A.  Of  course  that  is  a  far-reaching  ques- 
tion. Apparently  the  ordinary  man  does  not  consume  steel  rails.  Yet  steel  rails 
are  sold  at  consiaerably  hisher  prices  in  this  country,  and  it  costs  relatively  more  to 
build  railroads.  He  pays  for  that  additional  cost  in  the  freights  on  goods  that  he 
consumes  and  in  the  cost  of  transporting  himself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  the  tariff  was  put  on  steel  rails  we  were  paying  $100  a 
ton  for  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  we 
have  built  uj)  mighty  industries  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  freights  has  uniformly 
gone  down?— A.  I  believe  that  is  true;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  That  being  so,  the  tariff  on  steel  rails  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  transportation,  has  it? — A.  It  may  have  prevented  it  from  going  down  as  far  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  gone. 

THK   POLICY   OF  PROTBCTION    AND   ITS   RESULTS. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  difference 
we  pay  for  those  articles  to  our  manufacturers  is  money  paid  by  Americans  to  Amer- 
icans. It  remains  in  the  country,  and  does  not  decrease  by  a  penny  our  national 
wealth,  but  only  operates  on  internal  distribution,  whereas  if  we  sent  $10  abroad  to 
buy  any  one  of  those  articles  the  nation  would  be  out  that  $10,  because  it  would  be 
lost  Is  not  the  remedy  for  this  ineouality  of  internal  distribution  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  manner  in  internal  policy  instead  of  by  attacking  the  tariff? — A. 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  it  is  of  any  importance  whether  $10  goes  out  of  this 
country  or  $10  comes  into  it  at  any  particular  time. 

Q.  Whether  money  goes  out  into  another  country,  as  the  money  of  the  non-manu- 
facturing countries  does  go,  or  whether  it  remains  in  a  country,  must  make  a  differ- 
ence between  all  of  the  wealth  in  the  end,  will  it  not? — A.  No,  I  think  not  Money 
can  not  go  out  unless  something  comes  in  for  it.  A  man  does  not  pay  out  $10  unless 
he  thinks  he  is  getting  at  least  |lO  value  for  the  $10  that  he  parts  with. 

Q.  But  behind  that  lies  the  question  of  the  earning  of  the  $10.  The  American 
laborers  now  earn  the  $10  in  manufacturing  for  the  American  people.  If  the  policy 
of  the  nation  were  to  buy  abroad,  where  would  the  $10  come  from? — A.  At  the  worst 
it  would  simply  prevent  certain  industries  from  manufacturing  here  that  manu&u:tnre 
at  a  disadvanta^,  and  enable  other  industries  which  can  maniuacture  at  an  advantage 
to  take  their  p&ce. 

Q.  How  does  the  tariff  operate  to  prevent  those  other  industries  that  could  estab- 
lish themselves  to  an  advantage  from  establishing  themselves  now? — ^A.  By  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  materials. 

Q.  What  are  these  industries?  We  have  had  none  mentioned  so  far  but  the 
canning  industry,  which  has  absolute  free  trade  in  bond,  except  you  raise  the  point 
against  it  that  it  costs  something  to  collect  the  drawback.  Wnat  others? — A.  That 
free  trade  in  bond  is  simply  for  cans  made  for  export;  in  making  canned  goods  for 
our  home  consumers  the  oenefit  of  the  drawback  does  not  exist,  and  the  amount  of 
goods  consumed  in  this  country  is  greatly  diminished.  In  other  words,  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  ordinary  laborers  can  eat  jams  and  jellies,  and  they  do  eat  them 
very  much  more  extensively  than  laborers  here,  because  they  can  get  them  so  very 
cheap. 

Q.  The  tariff  is  inoperative,  you  say,  on  steel  rails.  Does  it  in  any  way  embarrass 
the  business  of  agriculture? — A.  It  embarrasses  the  business  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  because  those  producers  charge  more  here  now  than  they  do  when  they 
export  iron  and  steel  products.    On  the  contrary,  in  agricultural  products  the  same 

grice  is  charged,  and  Dy  the  time  these  products  reach  England  they  must  sell  at 
igher  prices;  and  so  it  costs  more  to  live  in  England  than  it  does  here. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  yet  the  claim  has  been  made  that  cereals  are  landed 
in  Liverpool  cheaper  than  they  are  landed  in  New  York? — A.  I  have  not  noticed. 

America's  great  wealth  due  to  the  development  of  her  natural  resources. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  not  think  the  present  store  of  money 
in  this  country  indicates  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favoi? — ^A.  The  balance 
of  trade  theory  is,  to  my  mind,  very  much  mixed. 

Q.  But  in  the  last  resort  it  influences  the  flnal  payment  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cash  money? — A.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  we  are  exporting  more 
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valae  than  we  are  importing,  and  that  we  are  settling  some  of  our  lonff-^tanding 
debts  abroad.  We  have  been  a  debtor  nation,  and  we  are  passing  out  of  that  and 
becoming  a  creditor  nation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  How  did  we  acquire  this. great  wealth?— A.  By  utilizing 
our  natural  resources,  which  I  think  are  unsurpassed. 

Q.  You  would  answer  that  it  came  through  the  development  of  American 
resourced— A.  Mainlv,  yes. 

Q.  How  does  development  come,  by  labor  or  in  what  way? — A.  By  intelligent 
labor.  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Atlunson  when  he  says  tliat  this  is  the  greatest 
free- trade  country  in  the  world.  More  exchanges  are  made  inside  our  borders  with- 
out any  levy  of  duties  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  have  that  much,  in 
my  opinion,  due  to  free  trade. 

Q.  You  use  the  words  ''free  trade."  What  has  free  trade  to  do  with  state  lines? 
What  has  the  state  government  to  do  with  free  trade  or  protection? — ^A.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  country  New  York  State  taxed  goods  from  New  Jersey.  We 
now  have  unrestricted  trade  between  the  states,  and  in  reference  to  this  I  used  the 
exnression  ''free  trade.'' 

Q.  If  we  had  had  free  trade  since  1828,  how  far  do  you  think  the  resources  of  this 
country  would  have  been  developed,  if  the  money  and  labor  of  Americans  had  gone 
to  other  countries  to  pay  for  their  manufactured  articles? — A.  In  my  opinion  we 
would  have  been  developed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

Q.  If  the  money  went  out  of  the  country,  how  could  you  develop  anything  in  the 
country? — A.  The  money  does  not  go  out  except  sometmnff  in  exchange  comes  in. 

Q.  Where  could  the  monev  come  from  except  through  tne  development  of  Ameri- 
can industry? — A.  There  will  alwajrs  be  money  where  there  is  wealth,  and  we  have 
here  the  natural  resources  for  producing  great  wealth.  Money  is  really  nothing  but 
credits  taking  different  forms,  and  there  will  always  be  money  where  there  is  wealth. 
We  could  not  become  a  great  nation  without  havmg  money. 

Q.  We  were  a  debtor  nation  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war. — A.  Yes;  and  I  pre- 
sume we  are  yet. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  since  the  time  of  the  Morrill  tariff  we  have  become  such  a  wealthy 
nation? — A.  Simply  because  we  have  been  making  further  progress. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  we  had  a  very  low  tarin,  so  far  as  protection  went,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Morrill  tariff?— A.  I  would  say  that  even  before  then  we  had  higher 

Protection  than  almost  any  other  country  of  the  world  has  had  before  or  since.  Our 
uties  previous  to  the  Morrill  tariff  were  quite  high,  and  we  stood  them,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  simply  because  we  were  such  a  great  nation  within  ourselves.  A  smaller 
nation  could  not  have  stood  such  high  duties  as  we  had  even  before  the  Morrill  tariff. 

THB  TARIFF  IN   RELATION  TO   WAGES  IN  THE   WINDOW-GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.)  In  your  discussion  of  the  window-glass  trust,  you  criticised 
the  policy  of  closing  the  window-glass  factories.  Has  not  that  been  the  usual  custom 
from  time  immemorial? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  not  the  usual  custom  been  to  close  the  factories  about  June  30  and  open 
them  about  September  15? — A.  For  two  months  in  each  season,  yes;  about  one  month 
and  a  half  at  a  time.  But  during  the  last  2  years,  since  the  trust  was  formed,  and 
since  the  workers  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers,  the  factories  have 
been  closed  an  average  of  5  or  6  months  each  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  that  closing  down  by  agreement  between  the  workmen  and  the  manufac- 
turers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  it  not?— 'A.  The  workers  recognize  that  that 
is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  their  present  rate  of 
wages. 

Q.  Then  that  is  a  mutual  arrangement,  and  the  closing  of  the  factories  should  not 
be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  workmen? — A.  I  am  citing  this  trust  as  an  instance  where 
the  workmen,  by  reason  of  their  apprenticeship  rules  and  strong  union,  share  in  the 
tariff  profits.  They  ally  themselves  with  the  manufacturers  and  against  the  whole 
consuming  public.    They  mulct  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  you  would  take  down  the  barrier  of 
the  tariff  and  thereby  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  window-glass 
trade? — A.  Certainly;  and  I  might  say  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen 
in  the  window-glass  industry  tell  me  privately  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  workers 
if  they  could  work  as  ordinary  workingmen;  I  mean  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of 
wages.  They  say  they  now  work  6  or  7  months  in  the  year  and  loaf  or  bum  the  rest 
of  the  year.  They  enforce  this  argument  by  pointing  out  that  skilled  workmen  are 
not  developed  here,  and  we  have  to  import  the  wet  workmen  every  year  from 
Belgium. 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Wilson  tariff  caosed  a  redaction  of  35  to  48  per  cent  in 
the  waees  of  the  window-glaas  workers? — A.  I  did  not  know  that;  no. 

Q.  If  that  fact  be  true,  do  you  think  that  was  a  good  thing  for  the  window-glaas 
workers? — A.  Under  certain  conditions  I  think  it  could  be  true  that  it  was  a  good 
thing.  I  was  in  Pittsbui^  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  know  what 
the  labor  men  there  thousht  of  the  tariff  condition  in  that  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  tney  sent  a  committee  down  here  to  Congress  to  ask  for  a 
restoration  of  the  tariff?— A.  Yes;  I  know  that 

Q.  The  supposition  is,  then,  that  they  wanted  it  restored?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  think  waees  are  generally  too  high  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  areas  high  as  they  would  be  und^r  freer  conditions 
of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Garonkb.)  How  do  you  reconcile  the  theory  that  we 
have  to  unport  our  best  glass  workers  from  Belgium,  and  our  best  potters  from  Eng- 
land, and  best  tin-plate  makers  from  Wales,  and  our  best  machinists  also  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  theory  that  America  could  lead  the  world  without  a  tariff,  because  of 
the  superior  skill  of  our  workmen? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  was  true  that  we  imported 
our  b€«t  machinists  from  England.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  said, 
that  we  sometimes  send  our  best  machinists  over  there. 

BFFBCT  OF  THB  TARIFF  UPON  TRB  BSTABLISHMBNT  AND  MAINTBNANCB  OF  1NDUBTRIB8. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tariff  has  caused  the  wholesale 
transfer  to  this  country  of  industries  that  did  not  exist  here?— A.  It  has  undoubtedly 
caused  the  change  of  some  industries  to  this  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  Wilson  tariff  mUls  were  established  in  foreign 
countries  to  supply  the  United  States  market? — A.  I  presume  it  was  true  in  some 
isolated  cases. 

Q.  Not  in  isolated  cases,  but  as  a  general  propoeitioii? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  almost  exclusiveTy  in  the  manufacture  of  worstedeff-— A.  I  remem- 
ber of  reading  of  a  few  mills  and  a  few  industries  that  were  established  abroad,  per- 
haps in  connection  with  the  other  plants  here;  but  they  were  comparatively  few,  I 
think. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  repeatedly  that  factories  in  this 
country  established  branch  factories  in  Europe,  and  that  but  for  the  tariff  the  goods 
to  supply  the  American  market  would  be  made  in  Europe.  Assuming  that  to  be 
true,  do  you  think  it  wise  that  the  United  States  should  remove  the  barrier  of  the 
tariff,  close  up  the  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  have  these  goods  made  in  the  for- 
eign countries? — A.  For  every  mill  closed  up,  I  think  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
open  two. 

Q.  How  could  it  open  them  if  the  same  goods  could  be  produced  in  the  foreign 
country  bv  the  same  machinery  with  cheaper  help,  and  landed  here  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  made  in  the  United  States?— A.  We  would  lose  some  industries,  but 
we  would  gain  others  for  which  we  are  better  fitted. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardnbr.)  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  industry  we 
could  gain,  but  I  have  heard  of  nothmg  except  canned  fruits. — A.  An  officer  connected 
with  the  leading  textile  industry  of  this  countrv  told  me  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  some  other  kinds  of  textiles  prospered  more 
during  the  low  tariff  of  the  Wilson  law  than  they  had  before  or  since.  It  is  a  fact 
now,  I  believe,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  textile  mills  in  this  country  are  closed 
than  ever  before.  I  saw  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  that  one-quarter  of  the  work- 
men in  the  Kensin^n  district  of  Philadelphia  were  out,  and  that  about  one-half  of 
the  mills  were  entirely  closed  or  running  on  short  time.  This  foct  is  attributed 
laively  to  the  increased  cost  of  wool  and  the  decreased  consumption  of  goods. 

Q.  Only  last  December  it  was  testified  before  this  commission  that  quite  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  wool  imported  free  just  previous  to  the  Dingley  tariff  was  still 
unconfiumed  in  the  United  States. — A.  There  may  be  some  unconsumed  yet,  but  I 
think  it  has  all  been  consumed  for  a  year  or  two. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH   SHODDY   IS   USED   IN   MAKING   SO-CALLED  WOOLEN   GOODS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law  in  this  country  our  shoddy  mills  ran  day  and  night,  and  that  there  was  a  very 
arge  admixture  of  shoddv  in  the  so-called  woolen  ffo<Kls  consumed  by  the  people- 
much  lai^r  than  ever  before,  in  fact? — A.  If  it  was  larger  than  ever  before,  it  was  not 
so  arge  as  it  has  been  since.  The  statistics  of  last  year,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  trade  papers,  show  that  the  i)eople  consume  one  pound  of  shoddy 
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now  to  every  pound  of  scoured  wool  used.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  would  have 
held  true  before. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdner.)  Do  not  these  statistics  represent  a  condition  like 
this:  Owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill,  importers  have  discovered  it  to  be 
profitable  to  import  the  unscoured  or  shoddy  wool,  clean  it  in  this  country,  and  export 
the  waste  as  a  part  of  the  product  and  throw  it  into  the  sea  when  they  get  outside. 
Isn't  that  being  now  done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  provision?  Does  not  that  make  entirely  delusive  the  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  shoddy  consumed  and  entering  into  goods? — A.  No;  I  think  that  three- 
fourths  and  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  shoddy  and  wastes  used  in  this  country  comes 
from  our  own  shoady  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  your  estimate  of  the  shoddy  do  you  include  what  are 
"  called  wool  extracts? — A.  I  believe  it  is  classified  as  shoddy  in  our  statistics. 

Q.  Are  not  wool  extracts  absolutely  wool? — A.  Yes;  and  wool  waste  is  also  wool. 
Some  of  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  other  wool. 

Q.  Then  if  that  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent  it  would  reduce  the  percentagje 
of  so-called  shoddv,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  I  believe  the  percentage  of  that  is 
not  at  most  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent 

Q.  You  have  no  figures? — A.  No;  but  I  believe  it  is  5  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  fact  that  cotton  has  sup- 
planted shoddy  in  the  inailufacture  of  woolen  good^ — A.  No,  except  that  I  am  told 
oy  clothing  makers  that  cotton  is  now  woven  in  with  the  wool,  where  it  did  not  use 
to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Do  you  know  of  the  process  whereby  cotton  thread  is 
surrounded  by  the  wool  and  twisted  so  that  there  is  a  cotton  core  and  wool  out- 
side?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  process,  but  I  am  told  it  exists. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Where  did  this  adulteration  of  woolen  goods  begin  and  when? — 
A.  I  presume  it  b^an  when  it  was  possible  by  the  use  of  machinery  to  produce 
shoddfy  considerabljr  cheaper  than  raw  v/ool. 

Q.  Did  it  not  begin  in  England  and  flourish  there  very  much  more  than  it  ever 
flourished  in  this  country? — A.  I  presume  it  did,  simply  because  England  is  the  tex- 
tile manufacturing  center  of  the  world. 

Q.  It  began  under  free  trade  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  under  a'  tariff 
that  looked  toward  free  trade? — A.  We  have  had  no  tariff  since  I  wa.^  bom  that  I 
would  consider  looked  toward  free  trade. 

THE  WILSON  tariff  ON   WOOLEN   MANUFACTURES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.]  We  had  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff? — A.  We  had 
free  wool,  yes;  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Ana  a  compensatii^;  reduction  on  manufactured  goods? — ^A.  I  think  so,  approx- 
imately. 

Q.  Would  you  go  any  further  than  that  in  removing  the  tariff  on  woolen  manu- 
factures?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far?— A.  Well,  I  would  go  the  limit. 

Q.  That  would  take  the  mills  out  of  the  United  States  and  put  them  in  foreign 
countries? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  just  stated  that  they  were  never  busier  or 
made  greater  profits  than  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  woolen  mills  that  flourished  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  did  so  because  they  had  free  raw  wool  and  a  tariff  on  the  manufactured 
product,  didnH  they? — A.  Yes;  that  assisted  them. 

BASIS  ON   WHICH    WITNESS  ESTIMATES  THE  TARIFF  PROFITS  OF  TRUfiTTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.  )  You  have  given  a  good  many  estimates  as  to  profits  that  were 
made  oy  trusts  throughout  the  United  States.  Can  you  make  a  general  statement  as 
to  the  way  in  which  you  make  those  estimates,  what  method  you  adopt  in  figuring 
out  the  UunSt  profits  of  the  trusts? — A.  In  the  case  of  such  trusts  as  most  of  those  in 
iron  and  steel,  1  have  taken  the  prices  at  which  they  are  exporting  goods.  Those 
prices  seem  to  me  to  be  profit-making  prices,  because  within  a  year  many  steel  rails 
and  billets  have  been  sold  for  export  to  be  delivered  in  the  future.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  mere  deliveries  of  surplus  products,  but  can  be  considered  as  having  been 
sold  at  a  profit.  Taking  that  difference,  which  in  the  case  of  steel  rails  is  an  average 
of  $5  to  $7  a  ton,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  tariff  profit  in  that  case  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  goods  sold  at  less  than 
cost? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so  as  a  rule;  sometimes. 
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Q.  Then,  if  the^r  are  Bold  at  len  than  ooet,  ie  not  yonr  conduson  fanlbr  if  you 
base  your  concluaon  on  goods  sold  at  a  profit? — ^A.  I  said  when  they  sold  to  be 
delivered  in  six  or  eight  months  in  the  fatare,  as  I  believe  rails  and  billets  are  at  the 
present  time,  that  would  fix  a  fair  price  on  which  to  make  an  estimate. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Does  that  pnncipie  apply  to  the  other  estimates  that  von  made 
as  to  tariff  profits,  or  were  other  methods  employed  in  other  cases? — A.  In  the 
case  of  tin  plate  the  difference  at  which  they  are  wilting  to  sell  to  domestic  consnmers 
and  exporters  is  $1  per  box. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqchar.)  Where  do  you  get  jrour  figures  for  that? — A.  In  New 
York  from  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  exporting  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  exported  at  that  lower  price? — A.  I  think  the  amount  is 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  How  large? — A.  That  I  can  not  sajr,  but  they  are  offering  it  extensively  to 
exporters  at  $1  reduction.  That  is,  practically  all  of  the  exporters  of  canned  goods 
who  are  now  using  foreign  tin  plate  are  offered  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Ck>m- 
pany  a  reduction  of  $1  per  box  upon  their  goods.  One  dollar  is  not  quite  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  use  American  tin  plate.     In  some  cases  it  has  done  so. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  your  general  assertion  that  the  tin  plate  and  steel  and  wire  tmsts 
made  twelve  millions  a  year,  how  do  you  arrive  at  those  figureel? — A.  In  the  case  of 
tin  plate  I  arrived  at  tnem  principally  from  their  yearly  statement  of  profits,  and 
while  I  think  their  statement  is  prooably  too  low,  yet  I  took  a  lower  figure  as  to  the 
amount  attributed  to  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  the  case  of  tin  plate  do  you  assume  that  all  the  profit  is 
tariff  profit? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

RELATION   OF  THE  TARIFF  ON  TIN   PLATE  TO  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUOTRY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  tariff  was  removed  on  tin 
plate?    Would  not  that  wipe  out  their  profit? — A.  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  then? — A.  The  result  then  woula  be  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  to  us  the  same  as  they  sell  to  foreigners  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  -But  if  they  sell  to  foreigners  they  are  seexing  to  establish  a  market  and  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  products  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running.  Why  is  not  that  legiti- 
mate?— A.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  mills  sell  at  a  loss  to  be  delivered  six  months 
in  the  future. 

Q.  That  may  be  a  means  of  getting  the  market,  may  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  it  not  oe  a  legitimate  transaction? — A.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  destruction  of  an  industry  that  supplies  many  milUon 
dollars'  worth  of  tin  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  your  theory  of  free 
trade? — A.  It  is  beyond  destruction  by  the  removal  of  tariff  duties. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  could  remove  the  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
without  reducing  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  wages  would  go  up,  because  there  would 
be  more  labor  employed. 

Q.  How  could  tin  plate  be  made  if  you  reduce  the  power  of  consumption — ^the 
wages  paid  to  labor? — A.  The  power  of  consumption  is  aetermined  by  the  consum- 
ing ability  of  70,000,000  to  80,1)00,000  people  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  tin 
plate. 

Q.  But  your  same  policy  applies  to  all  mechanical  industries? — ^A.  It  applies  to 
probably  one-ouarter  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  The  tariff  applies  to  all  industries,  however,  does  it  not?— A.  No;  the  agricul- 
tural industry  has  a  nominal  tariff,  but  it  is  practically  inoperative. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  mechanical  industries. — A.  No;  for  the  great  bulk  the 
tariff  is  inoperative. 

Q.  Is  it  not  inoperative  because  we  have  established  industries  here,  and  if  you 
remove  the  tariff  will  you  not  instantly  bring  in  foreipi  competition? — A.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  what  produced  the  industry  here,  but  I  am  takmg  the  results  as  we  have  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  established  the  tin-plate  industry  here? — A.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Atkinson  in  the  statement  that  we  would  soon,  even  without  a  duty  on  tin,  have 
been  producing  black  plates  largely,  and  that  the  industry  would  have  come  w^ithin 
a  few  years  anyhow,  without  a  duty  or  at  least  without  an  increased  duty. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  an  attempt  for  several  years  previous  to  lb90  to  establish 
the  tin  plate  industry  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes;  ana  the  failures  were  attributed 
to  the  high  price  at  which  the  pool  in  black  plates  held  those  plates. 

Q.  All  black  plates  are  made  in  Europe? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  the  claim  in  1892,  that  we  could  not  make  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States.  Two  reasons,  if  1  remember  rightly,  were  given.  One  was  that  claim  and  the 
other  was  that  we  did  not  produce  black  plates.     What  is  your  opinion  about  that?— 
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A.  Whether  or  not  we  produced  black  -plates,  I  remember  distinctly  that  we  have 
docmnents  in  our  office  showing  that  the  price  on  steel  sheets,  and,  I  think,  on  black 
plat^,  was  made  by  a  pool  in  this  countr^r — the  tariff  enabled  the  pool  to  make  those 
prices,  and  it  prevented  the  industry  of  tin-plate  making. 

RELATION  OF  THE  TABIFF  TO  WAGES. 

Q  Have  you  been  a  manufacturer  yourself? — A.  I  have  been  a  small  manufacturer 
in  some  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  workman  at  the  bench? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  18  the  reason  of  your  apparent  enmity  to  labor  ofganizationg? — A.  I  have 
no  enmity  whatever  to  them;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  see  labor  prosperous  and 
wages  as  high  as  possible. 

Q^  Do  you  think  an  organization  that  establishes  a  certain  line  of  wages  establishes 
that  rate  of  wages  any  lower  than  thev  desire  to  obtain? — A.  The  rate  of  wages  is 
determined  by  the  supply  and  demand.  The  labor  gets  all  it  can;  the  employers 
pay  as  little  as  poBsible,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  the  labor  of  this  country  could  get  as  much  in  the  market  of 
the  United  States  if  it  had  to  compete  in  its  products  with  the  labor  of  other  coun- 
triee(? — A.  It  does  that  at  the  present  time.  We  are  supplying  the  world  with  iron 
and  steel  goods;  60  per  cent  of  England's  consumption  of  wire  nails,  according  to  the 
testimony  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Grates,  comes  from  this  country;  so  the  products 
made  by  our  high-prioiBd  labor  do  compete  now  all  over  the  worla. 

Q.  Are  there  any  products  of  foreign  labor  sold  in  the  United  Stated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  steel  industry? — A.  Yes.    I  believe  so. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion? — A.  Of  iron  and  steel  gCKxls  I  think  we  import  about 
15  to  20  per  cent  as  much  as  we  export  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  We  have  here  in  the  United  States  a  great  home  market  that  belongs  to  our 
producers.  Now,  if  that  market  is  invaded  by  goods  produced  by  foreign  Tabor,  do 
ou  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States  labor? — A.  Tnis  market 
tere  belongs  to  our  own  producers  when  they  treat  us,  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as 
they  treat  foreigners.  The  foreigners  do  not  pay  the  tax  that  protects  these  indus- 
tries. On  the  protective-tariff  goods  the  foreigners  get  the  benefit  of  lower  prices, 
and  we  are  charged  much  higher  prices. 

Q.  You  make  that  as  an  assertion,  but  you  have  not  produced  the  evidence? — A. 
I  think  I  have  produced  a  great  deal  of  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
its  labor  to  consume? — A.  Indirectly,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  directly? — A.  No.  The  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  directly 
upon  its  ability  to  produce  cheaper  than  other  countries  can  produce. 

Q.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  inaividual  to  consume  dependent  on  his  earnings? — A. 
Yes;  in  a  measirre. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  is  true  of  the  individual  is  it  not  true  of  the  whole  nation? — A.  Yes; 
but  that  would  be  indirectly. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN   TRUKTS   WFTH    AND   WFTHOUT  TARIFF  BENEFPrS. 

Witness  (continuing) .  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  considered  but  a 
few  samples  of  the  numerous  tariff  trusts.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
explained  to  you  the  ways  in  which  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  enable  the  print- 
paper  trust  to  control  production  and  prices.  You  nave  been  tola  of  the  "  hold  up" 
of  the  American  people  by  the  Plate  Glass  Trust,  which,  by  the  aid  of  high  tariff  duties, 
has  raised  prices  150  per  cent  within  3  years.  With  such  object  lessons  before  us,  is 
it  not  clear  to  all  that  the  tariff  does  foster  and  protect  trusts,  and  that  it  is  not  to-day 
a  d^d  letter,  as  many  suppose? 

Ck)mpare  with  these  tanff-cemented  trusts  some  of  those  unfortunate  ones  which 
can  not  avail  themselves  of  tariff  duties  or  other  special  privileges.  Some  of  these 
are  the  ice,  biscuit,  flour-milling,  fisheries,  and  rice-milling  trusts.  See  what  happens 
to  these  trusts  when  they  attempt  to  imitate  the  protected  trusts  and  to  put  up  prices 
unduly!  Somehow  their  prices  will  not  hold.  They  can  not  prevent  competition 
for  any  considerable  time  and  they  soon  come  to  grief.  The  United  States  Flour 
Milling  Ck)mpany  has  had  to  reor^nize  with  less  than  half  its  original  capital.  The 
Rice-Milling  Company  and  Amencan  Fisheries  Company  have  greatly  reduced  their 
capitalizations.  It  is  useless  for  a  trust  to  attempt  to  pay  big  dividends  on  watered 
capital  unless  it  enjoys  special  privileges  of  some  Kind. 

The  ice  trust  start^  last  year  to  behave  like  other  trusts.  It  notified  its  customers — 
at  least  in  New  York  City— that  the  price  of  ice  to  ordinary  consumers  would  be  60 
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cents  per  hundred  after  a  certain  date.  Within  a  few  weeks  ice  was  being  sold  in 
New  York  Citv  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  25  to  40  cents  per  hundred.  The  newspaper 
agitation  at  the  time  may  have  aided  the  small  independent  concerns  in  getting 
customers  from  the  trust,  but  conditions  were  and  are  against  fancy  prices  on  ice,  and 
the  natural  evolution  in  this  industry  would  soon  have  brought  about  the  same  results 
even  if  the  newspapers  had  remained  quiet. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  trust  problem  is  to  remove  protective-tariff 
duties.  When  we  have  cleared  the  field  of  tariff  trusts  we  can  look  around  and  set* 
better  with  what  other  kinds  of  trusts  we  have  to  deal,  and  how  to  take  away  from 
them  the  other  special  privileges  whi<;h  make  them  dangerous  and  harmful,  instead 
of  beneficent  and  useful. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  19^  1901. 

TBSTIMOHT  OF  MK.  HEVBT  W.  LAID, 

Presideni  New  England  Free  Trade  League, 

The  special  sub-commission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  2.15 

_►.  m 
and, 

PERSONAL  OTATBMBNT  OF  THR  WrTNBBS. 


p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding^  at  which  time  Mr.  Henry  Lamb  appeared  as  a  witness, 
i,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  Henry 
W.  Lamo,  Brookline;  member  of  the  firm  of  Lamb  &  Ritchie,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  about  the  membership,  oiganization,  and  object  of  the  league. — 
A.  The  object  of  the  league  is,  briefly,  to  free  our  trade,  our  industries,  and  our 
people  from  all  tariff  taxes,  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  onlv,  and  its  metho'ls 
to  enlist  the  (X)nscience,  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  New  England 
against  the  policy  called  protection,  which  now  taxes  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  develop  your 
ideas  as  to  how  the  tariff  affects  our  industries  injuriously,  and  if  it  will  not  discon- 
cert you,  we  may  ask  a  few  questions  from  time  to  time;  or,  if  you  proceed  with  a 
regular  statement,  we  will  reserve  the  most  of  our  (questions  until  you  are  through. — 
A.  The  subject  is  broad.  I  had  expected  that  testimony  was  to  be  taken  solely  upon 
one  aspect  of  the  bearins:  of  protective  taxes,  namely,  on  the  manner  in  which  tney 
affect  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  trusts.    I  had  no  opportunity,  of  course,  to 

Erepare  myself  on  any  aspect  of  the  Question,  but  on  that  one  I  jotted  down  a  few 
eads  under  which  I  will  proceed,  with  your  permission,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  add  at  the  close  of  my  testimony  a  brief  general  statement. 

DEFINITION  OP  TRUST. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  should  go  in  definition,  but  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  or  the  possibility  of  quibbling,  and  for  that  reason  allow 
me  to  take,  for  my  own  purposes,  this  definition  of  a  trust:  An  organization  which 
has  a  practical  control  or  monopoly  in  this  country.  The  term  trust  is  not  a  good 
descriptive  name,  but  at  any  rate  that  is  what,  so  far  as  my  observation  eoes,  the 
word  nas  come  to  mean.  Therefore,  to  save  any  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  I  refer  to  trusts  it  will  be  to  organizations  which  have  a  practical  control 
or  monopoly  in  this  country. 

tariff  trusts  in  comparison  with  other  trusts. 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  trusts  in  general.  I  believe  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  all  such  organizations;  I  believe  also  that  there  are  advantages  in  them,  and 
that  it  is  still  a  question  as  to  the  balance  between  the  evils  and  the  advantages. 
But  what  I  do  desire  is  to  prevent  the  evils,  and  the  remedies  for  those  evils  are  not 
always  apparent. 

Yet  there  is  one  class  where  the  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  apparent,  but 
especially  plain  and  just,  and  the  remedy  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  I  refer  to  the 
class  of  trusts  that  1  call  tariff  trusts — that  is,  those  which  are  protected  by  the  pro- 
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tective  tax  in  the  tariff.  The  evils  in  the  other  trusts  are  almost  always  limited;  the 
evils  in  the  tariff  trusts  are  generally  limited  only  by  the  rate  of  the  protective  duty. 

I  should  say  the  trust  in  seneral,  outside  of  the  tariff  trust,  takes  this  ix>sition: 
"  We  are  rendering  a  service  Detter  than  anybody  else  can  render  it."  The  position 
of  the  tariff  trust  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  *' Nobody  shall  render  this  service  but 
ourselves;  whether  it  can  be  rendered  better  by  anybody  else  or  not,  nobody  else 
shall  render  it. ' '  That,  I  should  say,  is  the  broad  distinction  between  trusts  in  general 
and  the  tariff  trusts. 

I  ought  further  to  say  that  I  have  no  accusations  to  bring  against  specific  tariff 
trusts;  that  my  relations  with  them  are  personally  pleasant  in  several  lines  of  busi- 
ness. I  must  myself  plead  guilty  to  being  to  a  small  degree  a  stockholder  in  some 
of  them;  but  what  I  ao  desire  is  to  nrevent  the  United  States  Grovernment  from  aid- 
ing them  in  obstructing  service,  for  tnat  is  what  they  do.  It  is  evident  that  if  some- 
body else  can  render  services  cheaper  than  these  tariff  trusts  are  rendering  it,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  tariff  prevents  that  service  being  rendered  more  cheaply, 
then  the  service  is  obstructed. 

EVILS  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — IN.IURY   TO    RXFORT  TRADB. 

Now.  there  are  several  aspects  of  these  trusts,  and  several  ways  in  which  they  affect 
not  only  the  consumer,  but  the  business  interests  or  industries  of  the  countiy.  They 
seriously  affect  the  growing  export  trade^  and  the  smaller  the  trade,  and  the  more 
recent  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the  more  it  needs  fostering,  the  harder  the  trust  bears 
upon  it 

The  tariff  trusts  sell  their  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  they  do  here,  and  this  they 
are  enabled  to  do  by  the  protective  tariff.  If  the  goods  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, a  duty  must  be  paid,  which  enhances  the  price;  the  trusts  are  therefore  able  to 
a  certain  extent  to  extort  from  the  consumers  here  more  than  they  can  secore  if  they 
wish  to  sell  abroad.  They  do  desire  to  sell  abroad,  and  they  therefore  sell  abroad 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  to  corresponding  consumers  in  this  country.  Some  spe- 
cific instances  will  fairly  well  illustrate  that.  They  have  done  this,  for  instance,  with 
nails,  wire  nails,  steel  rails,  steel  billets,  steel  bars,  v)tc.  Now,  this  is  a  tax  on  the  export 
business.  A  man  that  is  going  to  produce  goods  into  which  these  things  enter,  and 
send  them  abroad  where  they  must  compete  with  foreign  products,  is  at  a  disaavan- 
tage  at  the  outset  by  having  to  pay  more  for  his  materials. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  present  a  small  instance  of  that  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration, 
though  not  of  itself  of  great  importance.  The  sheet-metal  industry  in  this  country 
was  growing  very  rapidly  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  has  had  serious  checks  in  this  last 
year  or  two,  owing  to  the  increase  in  price  of  the  sheet  steel,  put  up  by  the  combi- 
nation. There  was  a  time,  in  1898  let  us  say,  when  the  makers  of  sheet  steel  in  this 
country,  competing  with  each  other,  had  put  down  the  price,  so  that  they  were  ren- 
dering great  service  in  supplying  steel  sheets  and  galvanized  sheets  at  a  low  price. 
The  result  was  not  only  a  growth  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  but  also  the  b^n- 
nin^  of  a  healthy  export  trade.  It  was  lai^ly  a  question  of  price  wheliier  these  goods, 
such  as  eaves  troughs,  and  conductor  pipe,  and  other  things  made  of  galvanized 
sheets,  could  be  sent  to  Canada,  and  we  had  already  begun  to  see  an  export  trade 
growing  up;  but  that  export  trade  has  disappeared  since  the  ^reat  advance  in  the 
price  of  steel  sheets.  Galvanized  sheets  are  now  very  high — ^higher  than  the  other 
kindfi  of  steel  to  which  I  have  alluded;  higher  in  proportion.  Of  that  fact  I  can 
satisfy  you  by  a  simple  table  of  prices,  but  you  can  easily  find  it  yourselves  from 
any  metal  reports.  Galvanized  sheets  are  among  the  things  which  are  exorbitantly 
high.  That  export  business  has  almost  entirely  disappear^.  There  was  the  b^n-' 
ning  of  a  healthy  business.  Canada  is  an  acunirable  country  for  corrugated  con- 
ductor pipe,  for  instance;  corrugated  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  in 
freezing.  Canada  is  a  country  where  that  would  be  used  much  more  than  in  the 
south  of  the  United  States.  That  export  business  has  almost  entirely  disappeared; 
the  goods  are  made  Iai]gely  in  Canada,  because  the  material  is  so  much  cheaper  there. 
The  labor-saving  devices  save  some  labor,  but  not  enough  to  balance  the  increase 
in  cost.  How  far  also  Canada  will  go  in  retaliatory  duties  I  can  not  say.  That  is 
outside  my  present  testimony. 

Q.  Is  Canada  our  principal  market  for  that  kind  of  goods?— A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  market  must  be,  of  course,  a  cold  coun- 
try. The  particular  goods  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  not  sell  in  a  warm  country 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

Now,  that  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  I  fear  tariff  trusts  will  affect  our 
growing  export  trade.  A  great  many  people  look  only  at  the  great  exports  of  staple 
producte;  I  mean  the  great  staples  such  as  steel  raila  and  steel  oars.    Their  attention 
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has  \)een  directed  to  these.  They  are  great  in  quantity,  and  they  will  grow;  but 
there  iB  another  clafw  of  export  trade — ^the  Yankee-notion  olaaB,  which  comprises 
almost  everything;  all  sorts  of  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron;  and  in  every  instance, 
of  course,  tlie  extra  price  that  the  producer  in  this  country  has  to  pay  for  his  steel 
or  iron  above  what  his  foreign  competitor  has  to  pay  is  so  much  of  a  handicap.  He 
may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  businesB,  but  why  put  the  tax  on  him?  Why  oppress 
him? 

I  ought  to  state  that  the  rebate  paid  in  the  form  of  a  drawback,  while  of  aaaistance 
to  an  industry  with  an  export  trade  already  established  on  a  laige  scale,  is  not  possi- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  small  businesB,  or,  if  possible,  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  business,  when  the  trade  neeas  fostering,  it  can  not  get  the  rebate. 
You  see  the  laige  industry  that  uses  foreign  material  for  foreign  export  trade  keeps 
separate  departments— a  department  especially  for  export  trade.  In  such  an  estab- 
lisnment  as  Governor  Ames  used  to  have,  you  would  find  a  special  department  for 
foreign  trade. 

Q.  The  shovel  industry? — A.  The  shovel  industry.  Anything  that  was  used  in 
that  department,  where  any  saving  could  be  made,  was  purcha^  abroad,  and  an 
exact  account  of  it  could  be  kept  and  an  exact  demonstration  made  of  its  use  in  the 
exported  goods  and  the  rebate  secured.  But  in  the  small  industries,  in  the  case  of 
novelties,  that  rebate  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Special  rulings  have  to  be  obtained,  and 
there  are  other  difficulties.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  that  a  given  mate- 
riid  has  actually  been  used.  That  involves  considerable  expense  and  a  publicity 
that  many  manufacturers  do  not  desire. 

BVILB  OP  TARIFF  TRUSTS — THBTK    UPON    IX>ME8TIC   BrSINBHS. 

Then,  I  should  say  in  domestic  trade  the  effects  of  these  tariff  trusts  and  their 
extortions  are  still  worse  than  in  foreign  trade.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  readily 
seen.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  effect  upon  the  consumer  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned. It  stops  him  from  buying.  It  will  not  always  do  that.  Rises  in  price  will 
not  always  stop  buying,  because  many  other  things  come  in.  A  great  many  other 
thinss  l^d  to  brisk  trade,  but  the  trade  is  always  checked,  whether  it  is  brisk  or 
not,  by  the  arbitrary  rise  in  price;  no  question  that  it  would  be  laiger  if  it  were  not 
for  the  higher  price. 

That  is  what  we  have  Been  in  these  steel  trusts.  They  have  imposed  a  great  check 
on  building  operations.  Surely  no  better  proof  could  be  desired  of  that  than  the  fact 
that  the  steel  trusts  themselves  were  forced  to  lower  their  prices.  But  they  have  not 
put  them  as  low  as  they  should.  They  have  found,  finallv,  that  the  exorbitant  prices 
they  were  asking  affected  their  business  so  injuriously  that  for  their  own  interests 
they  lowered  the  price.  But  they  were  some  time  in  finding  it  out.  The  whole 
year  1899,  almost,  was  a  year  of  great  oppression  to  those  engaged  in  building  operar 
tions.  Where  they  had  no  contracts  already  made  at  the  low  prices,  there  was  a 
serious  check  to  building.  I  could  cite  an  instance  in  Boston  where  a  large  building 
was  rented.  A  competitor  of  the  tenant  desired  the  ovmers  of  that  builaing  to  put 
up  one  just  like  it  tor  him;  but  they  could  not  rent  it  to  him  at  the  same  price 
because  of  the  exorbitant  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  materials.  There  was  a 
case  where  building  was  checked  and  industry  was  checked  and  trade  was  checked, 
all  by  the  arbitrary  increase  in  price. 

It  puts  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  in  the  line  of  one  of  these  trusts,  entirely 
at  the  mercv  of  the  few  who  control  the  trust.  Their  judgment  may  be  good  or  it  may 
be  bad.  It  it  is  bad,  and  they  keep  the  prices  up,  the  whole  industry  of  building, 
for  example,  is  checked.  Tney  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  good  judgment 
There  are  some  monopolies  that  are  regulated  by  men  whose  business  judgment  has 
been  singularly  sound  in  that  respect;  but  I  urge  that  experience  has  repeatedly 

Eroveti  it  unsafe  to  give  to  any  set  of  business  men  such  arbitrary  power  over  the 
usiness  of  the  whole  country,  as  is  bestowed  upon  these  trust  managere  by  the 
protective  taxes  in  our  tariff. 

KVIIA  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — ARBITRARY   PRICBB. 

NoWj  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tariff  trusts  affect  business  men 
as  distinguished  from  consumers — the  way  they  affect  the  great  mass  of  men.  The 
increases  in  price  are  all  arbitrary.  They  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  or  upon  the  general  run  of  the  market,  and  the  business  ability  which  con- 
sists in  foreseeing  the  occasion  for  a  rise  and  in  providing  for  it,  is  eliminated  entirely. 
The  same  thin^  takes  place  in  regard  to  arbitrary  drops.  When  a  trust,  such  as  the 
lead  trust,  for  its  own  reasons  drops  the  price,  it  is  done  without  warning.    Lead,  for 
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example,  was  $4.70  per  hundred  pounds  or  $4.76,  and  in  the  year  1900,  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning,  the  manaeers  of  the  trust  made  a  lai^  drop  in  the  price,  and 
then  another,  until  Uie  price  baa  reached  $3.75.  That  was  a  relief,  certainly,  to  con- 
sumers who  happened  to  be  in  the  market  just  at  that  time.  It  was  done  probably 
for  certain  business  reasons  relating  to  the  purchase  of  ore,  and  when  these  objects 
were  obtained  the  price  was  again  arbitrarily  put  up,  until  now  the  price  for  lead  is 
$4.37 1.  Now,  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  business  men  in 
the  metal  trade.  Thev  do  not  speak  to  me  as  moderately  as  I  am  speaking  to  you 
about  the  changes  in  tne  price  of  lead  by  the  trust.  With  a  system  of  open  competi- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  whatever  causes  affected  the  price  of  lead,  the  rise  and  fall 
would  have  been  more  gradual — ^would  have  been  more  evenly  distributed — and  the 
oppression  on  anyone  who  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  goods  at  the  time  of  the  high 
price  would  not  have  been  so  great.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  way  the  trusts  aff^ 
business. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  trusts  there  are  in  this  country,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  are  not  in  any  way  protected  by  the  tariff. 
Yet  they  are,  many  of  them,  the  creatures  of  tiie  tariff  in  this  way,  that  they  have 
been  formed  for  self-protection  against  the  tariff  trusts,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
caused  by  the  tariff. 

The  oiiganizations  of  middlemen  are  in  that  sense  trusts.  They  are  combinations 
to  secure  a  monopoly  in  certain  districts,  and  in  verv  many  cases  these  organizations 
are  due  to  the  absolute  neceasity  for  self-protection  by  these  business  men  against  the 
exactions  and  the  caprices  of  the  trust,  and  they  are  formed  to  avoid  the  effecte  of  these 
arbitrary  rises  and  arops  of  the  price.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  of  evidence  given  before  this  commission^  that  sometimes 
there  is  retaliation  on  the  part  of  these  organizations;  that  it  is  **  diamond -cut  dia- 
mond," and  that  the  tariff  trusts  are  thus  led  on  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  demands  of  the  other  oiiganizations,  for  which  the  tariff  trusts  themselves  are  to 
blame. 

EVIIiR  OF  TARIFF  TRIT8T8 — RESULTS   OF   LACK   OF  CX)MPBTITION. 

Then,  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  lack  of  convpetition.  In  the  first  place,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disappearance  of  services  that  were  formerlv  rendered.  How  far  that 
evil  will  be  cured  later  on  remains  to  be  seen.  The  middleman  rendered  a  service, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  paid  for  it;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  will  be  so  much  desired  that  he  will  come  back.  He  has  been 
crowded  out  in  many  cases  by  the  trust,  and  the  service  he  used  to  render  is  not 
now  rendered  at  all.  For  instance,  there  were  certain  men  whose  information  as  to 
the  different  mills  that  make  sheet  steel  or  tin  plates  was  of  value  to  their  customers. 
But  the  trusts  fill  the  orders  of  their  customers  from  the  mills  where  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  them  to  do  so.  That  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  service  that  has  been 
wiped  out,  leaving  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust. 

The  same  way  with  delay.  Under  a  syatem  of  competition,  during  the  period 
when  the  steel  combinations  were  not  in  existence,  the  purchaser  could  choose  from 
all  the  sellers  in  the  market,  and  there  was  rarely  a  time,  even  in  a  period  of  brisk 
business,  when  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  some  mill  to  agree  to  furnish  its  goods 
promptly;  but  where  there  is  but  one  seller,  the  trust,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  has 
oeen  proven  by  experience,  that  the  trust  will  fill  that  order  when  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  trust  to  fill  it.  Instead  of  a  lot  of  separate  competing  concerns  striving 
to  render  the  service,  and  so  anxious  to  render  it  that  they  will  furnish  the  goods 
promptly  even  at  the  cost  of  some  little  disadvanta^,  the  order  is  now  taken  by  the 
onlv  seller  that  there  is,  and  is  filled  at  the  convenience  of  that  seller. 

That  is  exactiy  what  takes  place,  of  course,  with  any  monopoly,  whether  a  tariff 
trust  or  a  street  railroad.  The  street  railway,  of  course,  runs  its  cars  for  profit,  and 
it  may  render  a  great  service  to  the  community,  but  there  are  certain  times  of  the 
day  when  the  street  railway  does  not  run  as  many  cars,  and  it  is  governed  in  that 
mal^ter  by  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  How  lar  it. will  push  ite  narrow  view  of 
profit  and  loss  depends  on  the  sound  business  judgment  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  it 
If  they  are  not  men  of  sound  business  judgment,  tney  will  push  it  so  far  as  to  incom- 
mode their  customers,  and  that  is  exactly  what  some  of  the  managers  of  the  trusts  in 
this  country  have  done.  They  have  filled  orders  only  when  it  was  convenient  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  have  filled  orders  from  the  individual  plants  they  chose  to  fill 
them  from,  and  often  with  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  customer. 

That,  I  believe,  you  will  find  to  be  the  universal  testimony  of  every  man  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  metal  business  in  this  city.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  all  of  them 
personally,  but  I  know  many  of  them;  and  if  it  may  be  admitted  as  testimony---it  is, 
of  course,  hearsay  testimony — all,  without  regard  to  political  party,  and  without 
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r^ard  to  whether  or  not  they  share  my  heliefs  about  protection  and  free  trade,  unite 
in  complaining  about  the  inconvenien<-e  and  loesee  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected since  these  great  steel  combinations,  such  as  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Ck)mpaiiyy  have  been  formed. ' 

Now,  I  have  not  mentioned  these  two  companies  because  I  think  they  are  worse 
than  others,  but  because  I  daily  hear  complaints  of  that  sort  about  them.  I  have 
the  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  gentlemen  who  manage  both  these  companies. 
I  have  not  myself  been  a  very  great  sufferer  from  these  inconveniences.  I  have  suf- 
fered somewnat,  but  my  comiSaint  is  not  on  my  own  account;  it  is  the  usual  com- 
plaint of  business  men. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  deterioration.  I  suppose  that  wherever  coippetition 
ceases  the  spur  to  produce  goods  better  becomes  less  shaip.  About  a  year  ago  I  was 
gratified  by  having  a  man  come  to  me  after  I  had  made  that  statement  and  give  me 
a  little  bit  of  personal  information.  He  said  that  the  superintendent  of  a  certain 
wire  works  had  said  to  him:  ''My  object  in  life  is  gone.  I  used  to  take  a  pride  in 
producing  the  best  wire  made  in  this  country.  It  is  all  one  now.''  I  was  interested 
m  that  statement,  but  after  a  time  it  passed  from  my  mind.  Within  a  month  the 
foreman  of  one  of  our  departments  where  we  used  wire  came  in  and  said:  *'The  wire 
we  have  been  getting  for  some  time  is  inferior  to  what  we  used  to  ^t."  It  seems  to 
me  you  have  there  testimony  from  both  ends  as  to  the  deterioration  in  the  product 
that  takes  place  when  the  stimulus  of  competition  is  removed. 

The  object  of  my  talk  thus  far  has  been  to  show  that,  whatever  of  benefits  there 
may  be  in  combination,  there  are  evils,  and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that^  with  the 
power  which  this  commission  has  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  obtain  figures 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain,  you  will  find  these  statements  of 
mine  to  be  borne  out  as  to  the  evils  of  combination. 

RBMBDY    ROR  THE   KVIU)  OF  TARIFF  TRUSTS — THE   BABCOCK    BILL. 

Now,  if  I  may  assume  that  I  have  given  you  some  ground  for  supposing  there  may 
be  evils  in  these  tariff  trusts,  let  me  inquire  whether  there  are  benefits  in  combina- 
tion: and  if  so,  whether  the  community  gets  the  benefits  in  the  case  of  the  tariff 
trusts. 

I  think  this  may  be  said,  that  wherever  an  organization  has  a  practical  control  or 
monopoly  in  this  country  and  has  taken  advant^e  of  its  protection  by  the  tiuritf  to 
raise  prices  arbitrarily,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  without  further  argument  on  my  part, 
that  in  that  case  the  benefits  derived  from  combination  are  taken  by  the  combines 
and  not  given  in  any  respect  to  the  community.  We  have  in  these  cases  the  evils 
without  the  benefits.  We  have  extortion  practiced  on  the  consumer.  We  have 
inconvenience  and  loss  occasioned  to  the  miadleman  who  is  still  found  to  be  of  use. 
We  have  deterioration  in  the  product.  We  have  a  tax  on  the  growing  export  trade. 
We  have  all  these  evils.  The  community  bears  them  all  and  does  not  derive  one  of 
the  benefits  that  there  may  be  in  combination. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  trusts,  or  whether  the  evils  of  great 
combinations  balance  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  as  I  said  before.  What  I 
desire  to  see  in  legislation  affecting  trusts  is  something  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  benefits  of  combination,  if  there  are  any,  but  will  msure  the  sharing  of  its  bene- 
fits with  the  community.  I  see  no  other  way  in  the  case  of  tariff  trusts  than  the 
removal  of  the  protective  tax. 

I  have  recently  seen  the  bill  introduced  by  Ck)n^re8sman  Babcock.  I  have  some 
hesitation  in  speaking  of  that  bill.  It  would  require  very  long  and  careful  study  to 
say  exactly  what  its  effect  would  be.  It  is  evidently  a  capricious  bill,  because  it 
omits  many  articles  in  Schedule  C,  the  metal  schedule,  where  it  has  included  others 
of  a  very  similar  nature.  But,  while  not  being  willing  to  say  that  that  bill  is  a  thor- 
oughly excellent  measure,  I  do  desire  to  see  it  passed,  oecause  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

My  own  position  about  suen  measures  is  this:  I  have  no  part  in  the  making  of  .the 
laws  of  this  country;  that  daty  belongs  to  those  to  whom  the  people  have  given  it. 
The  only  part  that  I  take  in  relation  to  it  is  educational.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  evil  in  the  protective  tariff,  and  that  there  always  has  been,  and  I  am  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  state  my  case.  But  when  you  ask  me  what  I  desire  for  a 
remedy,  I  say  that  I  wish  first  to  convince  you  of  the  evil,  and  then  whatever  rational 
step  you  may  take  to  remedy  the  evil,  I  desire  to  support  you  in  it.  If  you  won't  do  it 
my  way,  do  it  your  way;  only  do  it.  That  is  the  position  I  am  ready  to  take,  because 
I  believe  that  every  step  of  progress  in  that  direction  will  inevitably  lead  to  another. 
If  they  start  with  Mr.  Babcock's  bill,  I  do  not  believe  they  will  let  the  other  tariff 
trusts  alone.    That  is  why  I  give  my  approval  to  such  a  bill  as  that 
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RFFBCT  OK  THE   PROTBCTIVK  TARIFF    ITpON   THE  (XIITNTRY's    INDUHTRIRS. 

I  wiflh  to  acid  jiiflt  a  few  wonis  about  the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  on  inchistries.  When  it  was  proposeci  to  increase  the  rates  in  1897,  I 
tried  very  hard  to  ^t  some  of  ray  friends  nere  who  were  protectionists  to  say  how 
they  expected  that  increase  was  soing  to  do  any  gooil  to  trade.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  get  them  to  say  exactly,  but  I  think  some  of  them  said  that  they  expected  the 
increased  duty  would  benefit  industrir  in  this  country,  because  it  would  check  the 
importation  of  goods  in  competition  with  those  which  were  made  in  this  country.  I 
asked  them  how  much  they  thought  these  importations  would  be  checked,  and  that 
question  they  generally  did  not  answer;  but  as  well  as  I  <'ould  learn,  some  of  them 
expected  it  would  amount  annually  to  $200,000,000.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
importations  have  not  been  reduced  to  that  extent;  but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  they  have  been  shifted;  that  the  importations  that  have  taken  place  have  been 
on  different  lines,  so  that  possibly  a  change  in  imports  has  occurred  of  considerable 
amount.  I  asked  what  proportion  of  the  annual  trade  of  the  comitry  they  thought 
that  $200,000,000  was,  and  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  there  was  no  great  difference 
of  opinion — ^it  was  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  was  an  instance  of  what  I  have  always  claimed, 
that  business  prosperity  is  not  a  question  of  high  duties  or  of  low  duties.  I  myself 
do  not  ever  care  much  to  discuss  the  protective  tariff  from  that  standpoint.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  high  tariff  tax  always  injures  trade,  or  that  a  low  one  always  pro- 
motes it,  or  vice  versa.  I  think  the  great  factors  that  affect  trade,  that  c^use  com- 
mercial expansion  or  commercial  depression,  commercial  activity  or  commercial 
dullness,  are  far  beyond  any  control  through  changes  in  the  tariff  policy.  That  is 
what  I  think  about  the  direct  effect  of  the  tariff  on  Uie  industries  of  the  country. 

THE  TARIFF  CONSIDERED   WITH   REFERENCE  TO   THE  SOCIAL  QUEGmON. 

But  there  is  an  indirect  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  social  question.  I  can  not  believe  that  any  industrial  system  is  well 
founded  that  is  based  upon  privilege,  upon  taxing  the  whole  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  The  number  of  those  who  would  be  directly  exposed  injuriously  to  the 
competition  of  imported  foreign  products,  if  every  protective  tax  were  swept  away, 
varies  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  all  our  workers,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  must  liave  sunk 
far  below  5  per  cent.  I  can  not  believe  that  any  industrial  system  is  sound  that  is 
founded  on  an  injustice  like  that.  I  believe  as  the  people  find  that  out  they  will  be 
more  and  more  discontented;  and  I  think  now  that  much  of  the  discontent  in  this 
country,  which  has  manifeste<l  itself  in  ways  with  which  I  am  very  far  from  being 
in  agreement,  is  at  bottom  based  on  this  grievance.  I  think  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  West  and  South  have  felt  that  something  hurt  them,  and  that  it  came 
from  the  East  and  North.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thmg  for  a  country  to  have  that 
sectional  feeling. 

Then  I  see  also  the  bad  effects  of  educating  people  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
le^lation  in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  their  immediate  circle  of  friends.  Instead 
of  trying  to  secure  relief  by  removing  all  favors  ftom  the  few,  they  are  showing 
already  a  tendency  to  have  the  Government  extend  its  favors  so  as  to  take  in  my 
class  or  your  class  or  some  other  class. 

It  seems  to  me  one  rule  for  all  is  the  only  sound  rule,  and  that  is  justice.  That  is 
my  great  objection  to  the  protective  tariff,  that  it  is  not  just;  and,  I  say  it  with  regret, 
throughout  the  history  of  protective  tariffs  in  this  country,  it  has  been  possible  to 
impose  them  only  by  improper  influence. 

THE  RELATION   OF  COMBINATIONS  Tt^   THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  there  not  combinations  in  foreign  countries? — A.  I 
have  never  been  over;  I  do  not  know.    I  hear  there  are. 

Q.  Are  those  combinations  fostered  or  encouraged  by  protective  tariffs? — A.  Not 
in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  combination  is  the  prot^g^  of  the 
tariff?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  wonld  you  reach  a  combination  that  was  not  the  special  favorite  of  the 
tariff? — A.  I  should  study  that  after  I  had  reached  the  one  that  I  see  the  plain 
remedy  for. 

Q.  How  far,  in  considering  this  matter,  have  you  considered  its  relations  to  the 
workinemen? — A.  A  good  deal.  I  have  been  ratner  interested  in  some  of  the  testi- 
raony  that  your  commission  has  taken.  One  gentleman  has  increased  the  price  of 
his  products  some  150  i)er  cent  and  increased  the  price  of  his  labor  5  per  cent. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  any  reason  given  for  that  discrepancy?  Is  it  fair  to  make  that 
statement  alone  without  the  explanation  that  went  with'  it? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
fair.  He  did  give  explanationH,  hut  it  is  fair  to  make  that  statement  alone,  hecause 
the  explanations  were  worse  than  inadequate. 

Q.  Supposing  that  his  raw  material  had  (i^one  up  Bufficientlv  to  justify  that  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  product? — A.  The  materials  which  he  citea  were  quite  a  number  of 
them  also  the  recipients  of  tariff  bounty,  but  the  rise  in  them  only  aooounted  for  a 
portion  of  the  extortionate  increase  in  his  selling  prices. 

Q.  Have  j^ou  gone  into  the  subject  far  enough  to  make  any  comparison  between 
wages  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  the  same  industry? — A.  Yes;  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  testimony  of  that  gentleman.  The  wages  that  he  presented 
were  in  every  case  wages  by  the  month  and  not  by  the  piece.  It  seems  to  me 
that  comparison  of  w*ages  b^  the  piece  is  the  only  fair  comparison.  I  have  not  gone 
into  that;  I  have  not  tne  leisure,  the  means,  or  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Assuming  the  statement  generally  maae  to  be  true,  that  the  wages  in  this  coun- 
try are  twice  as  high  as  they  are  in  competing  foreign  countries,  do  you  not  think  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  or  a  removal  of  tne  tariff  would  affect  wages  paid  to  labor? — 
A.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  an  assumption  to  make.  I  never  have  considered  that, 
because  I  have  never  considered  such  an  assumption  to  be  true. 

THE  TARIFF  WITH   REFERENCE  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONDmON  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  country  generally  is  any  better  to-day  than 
it  was  4  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  CIO  you  ascribe  that  difference? — A.  To  the  general  commercial  activity 
that  has  swept  over  the  whole  world,  and  further  to  the  very  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances  that  led  to  our  ability  to  supply  great  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  a  time  when  there  was  a  short  supply  and  a  great  demand  for  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  conditions  from  1890  or  1894  to  1897?  Can  you 
explain  the  conditions  in  a  similar  way? — A.  Yes.  I  should  say  we  shared  in  the 
very  general  commercial  depression  that  existed  all  over  the  world  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  aggravated,  of  course,  by  the  condition  of  our  currency.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  depression  better  with  a  sounder  currency. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Government  from  1894  to  1897  had  any- 
thing to  ao  with  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time? — A.  I  do  not.  I  can  not  see 
that  it  could  have  affected  it  to  any  great  extent.  It  may  have  in  individual 
instances,  but  not  in  general.  So  far  as  business  generally  is  concerned,  it  somewhat 
improved  as  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1894.  There  was  a 
steady  improvement  from  then  on,  though  very  slow;  but  we  did  not  get  out  of  our 
troubles  until  the  enormous  effect  was  felt  of  our  fortunate  circumstances,  which  I 
have  just  explained. 

Q.  The  advanta^  of  production  without  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  are  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain,  which  is  one  of  the  lai^t  competitors  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes; 
without  the  interposition  of  a  protective  tariff;  she  has  a  very  laree  revenue  tariff. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  importation  to  this  country  of  certain  lines  of  goods  from 
1894  to  1897,  which  goods  are  not  imported  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  between  1894  and  1898,  in  many 
lines  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  was  very  greatly  lowered,  so  that  it  no 
longer  became  aavantageous  to  purchase  goods  abroad.  They  could  be  bought 
cheaper  in  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  immediately  after  1894  the  importations  of  certain  lines  of  goods 
increased? — A.  And  some  decreased. 

Q.  And  some  decreased;  but  those  on  which  there  had  been  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  increased? — A.  Of  some  that  was  true;  but  they  increased  for  a  while  and  then 
fell  off  again.    They  fell  off  when  American  producers  met  the  competition. 

Q.  How  were  they  able  to  do  so? — A.  By  virtue  of  the  facilities  and  wonderful 
natural  resources  of  this  country. 

Q.  Did  they  not  also  meet  it  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  laboi^ — ^A.  In  some 
cases,  yes;  in  some,  no. 

Q.  In  most  cases  did  they  not  so  meet  it? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  a  single  leading  industry  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff  that 
did  not  reduce  wages  from  1894  to  1897? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  here.  I  can  give 
you  my  recollection.  It  is  that  the  great  drops  in  wages  came  before  the  competi- 
tion was  thus  met;  that  there  were  drops  in  wages  iu>out  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  but  these  drops  had  already  taken  place. 

Q.  How  far  were  thev  precipitated  by  a  forecast  of  the  conditions  that  to  manu- 
focturers  seemed  inevitable? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were  caused  in  these  special  lines 
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a  other  causes  than  those  that  led  to  a  rednction  of  wages  in  man^  lines  not  at  all 
ected  by  changes  in  the  tariff.  There  was  a  very  general  depression,  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding — a  depression  in  all  lines.  Not  only  were  the  wages  of  the  very 
small  percentage  of  our  workers  who  were  exposed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  foreign 
competition  lowered,  but  there  was  a  general  lowering  of  wages.  What  operated  in 
all  industries  of  the  country  generally  lh  a  sufficient  explanation,  rather  than  what 
took  place  in  particular  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  drop  in  wages  preceding  the  tariff  agitation  of  1887-88 — ^along 
there? — A.  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  increases  in  wages  under  the  McKinley  tariff? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  You  recollect  there  were  some? — A.  A  few. 

Q.  And  you,  of  course,  know  of  increases  in  your  own  rate  of  wages  since  1897 
under  the  Dingley  bill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  r^;futi  it  simply  as  a  coincidence  that  the  increase  took  place? — ^A.  No;  I 
think  it  was  caused  by  the  revival  of  commercial  activity. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  restriction  of  the  American 
market  to  American  products? — A.  In  some  few  cases  it  may  have;  in  the  general 
ran  of  cases,  no. 

THE  TIN-PLATE   INDrSTRY  WITH    REFBRENCR  TO  THE  TARIFF. 

^  Q.  You  refer  to  the  tin-plate  industry  in  one  of  your  illustrations.  In  your  own 
line  of  business  are  you  users  of  tin  i)late? — A.  To  a  small  extent. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  brieflv,  what  is  your  own  line  of  industry? — A.  Sheet-metal 
goods  made  of  tin  plates  and  copper  and  sheet  steel,  with  some  specialties  in  addition. 

Q.  Pressed  tinware? — ^A.  That  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  business. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  tin-plate  business  covering  a  period  of  10  or  12 
years? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  standard  tin — taking  some  particular 
grade — in,  say,  1889,  and  using  that  same  grade  further  as  an  illustration,  give  the 
prices  down  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  can. 

Table  ^  showing  prices  of  tin  plate  j>er  j>ound. 


Fiscal  year. 

New  York 
price. 

Price  In 
bond. 

Fiscal  year. 

New  York 
price. 

Price  in 
bond. 

1889... 

OenU. 
4 

4.2 
6.1 
6.2 
6.1  j 
4.9 
8.9 

Cent*. 
3 

3.2 
3.6 
3 

2.9 
2.7 
2.5 

1896 

Omtt, 
3.6 
8.2 
8 

8.4 
4.2 
4.9 
4.4 

OenU. 
2.4 

]890 

Ig97 

2.4 

1891 

1898 

2.8 

1892 

1899 

2.6 

1898... 

July  1,1899 

S.6 

1894... 

July  1,1900 

8.6 

1896... 

July  1, 1901 

8.2 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  approximately  the  amount  of  tin  plate  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1889? — A.  Without  any  difficulty.    There  was  practically  none. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  much  was  produced  in  1900? — A.  There  was  produced 
7,500,000  boxes,  100  pounds  to  the  box.    That  would  be  750,000,000  pounds. 

Q.  Can  you  give  anv  reason  for  the  vast  increase  in  the  industry  in  the  United 
States? — ^A.  Yes;  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  purchase  tin  plate 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Do  you  also  recollect  the  comparative  price  of  100  pounds  of  tin  plate  in  1889 
and  in  1900? — A.  Yes;  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  price  in  1889  was  not  the 
price  of  the  tin  plate.  It  was  the  price  of  the  tin  plate  with  |1  a  box  added.  That 
.  was  a  heavy  duty. 

Q.  Was  not  tnat  purely  a  revenue  duty? — ^A.  It  was  at  that  time;  it  produced 
revenue  and  nothing  else;  it  was  a  heavy  revenue  duty. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  duty  that  you  favor? — ^A.  Please  excuse  me  from  saying  that  I 
ever  favored  any  revenue  duty.  1  do  not  object  to  revenue  duties,  but  please  do  not 
say  that  I  ever  laVored  that  duty. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  you  favored  a  duty  for  revenue? — 
A.  I  do  not  attack  revenue  duties;  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  them. 


1  Above  table  was  later  supplied  by  the  vritness,  with  the  following  explanation:  **  The  request  for 
return  of  revised  proofs  witmn  3  davs  com|,t-ls  me  1o  give  a  table  wnich  I  have  at  hand  instead  of 
exactly  the  figures  asked  for.  The  difference,  which  is  immaterial,  is  thi.s:  First,  the  figures  happen 
to  be  prices  per  pound  instead  of  per  hundred  pounds  though  exactly  proportional.  Second,  instead 
of  selecting  one  grade  I  give  the  price  per  pound  ou  all  tin  plates  consumed." 
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Q.  You  can,  of  course,  differentiiite  the  terminolo^  to  suit  yourself;  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  at  the  l)eKinninfi;  that  ^rou  were  not  in  favor  of  any  duties  except 
duties  laid  for  revenue? — A.  Except  duties  laid  for  revenue  only — the  word  "only" 
is  important. 

Q.  Was  not  the  tariff  duty  on  tin  plate  levied  for  revenue  onlv  in  1889? — A.  No;  I 
must  say  that  I  believe  it  was  laid  with  an  ulterior  purpose;  that  so  far  as  revenue 
was  concerned,  that  duty  w^ould  have  been  swept  away  in  1883. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  approximately  the  amount  of  importation  of  tin  in  1889? — A. 
About  7,000,000  boxes. 

Q.  That  was  nearly  the  entire  production  in  the  United  States  in  1900? — A.  Oh,  the 
consumption  must  have  j^rown  since  then;  it  certainly  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  know  how  many  jieople  in  the  United  States  have 
been  given  employment  directly  in  the  new  tin-plate  industry? — A.  I  do  not;  I  know 
how  many  it  was  claimed  would  be  given  employment  1  do  not  know  how  many 
are  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  industry  would  have  been  established  here  but  for  the 

Protective  duty  on  tin  plate? — A.  It  is  always  very  hard  to  say  what  would  have 
appened;  I  think  that  as  far  as  supplying  tne  western  part  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  industry  would  have  been  established  without  the  change  that  was  made 
in  1890.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  price  of  steel  was  so  greatly 
reduced  l)etween  1890  and  1897  and  1898. 

Q.  Since  you  object  to  what  you  call  a  monoply  in  business,  as  we  all  do,  I  sup- 
pose you  favor  the  competition  of  different  establishmenta  in  this  country? — A.  I 
most  thoroughly  believe  m  the  competitive  system. 

Q.  There  are  6  independent  tin-plate  plants  in  this  country,  an<i  the  managers  or 
owners  of  some  of  those  plants  have  te8tifie<l  l>efore  this  commission  that  if  the 
duties  on  tin  plate  were  repealed  the  effect  would  be  to  kill  their  plants,  and  there- 
fore to  kill  the  domestic  competition  with  the  tin  plate  trust.  Do  you  think  they 
are  in  error  al)out  it? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  I  think  they  are  in  error  in  claim- 
ing any  advantages  from  their  competition  to  the  consumer  as  yet.  There  are  no 
evidences  in  the  market  conditions  of  Ix^nefit  to  the  consumer  from  their  competi- 
tion. At  the  Ix^nning  of  my  remarks,  I  called  a  trust  an  organization  which  has 
practical  control  or  mononoly.  A  trust,  in  my  opinion,  may  not  have  a  complete 
monopoly;  yet  if  it  lias  sucn  a  very  general  control  of  the  business  that  competition  is 
weak  and  slight,  it  is  still  a  practical  monopoly.  In  this  particular  case,  smce  those 
gentlemen  entered  upon  the  building  of  mills  to  compete  with  the  tin  plate  trust, 
circumstances  have  considerably  changed.  In  some  cases  the  plants  nave  been 
abandoned.  In  others,  I  have  seen  in  metal  papers  that  the  plants  have  been  sold 
to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  thus  wiping  out  entirely  that  competition 
which  they  had  led  us  to  think  tney  were  giving.  And  let  it  he  said  still  further 
that  the  recent  great  combination  in  the  production  of  steel  w^ould  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  plants  outside  of  the  trust  to  compete  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  these  independent  plants  are  not  seriously  competing 
for  the  trade? — ^A.  That  is  my  information  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
from  the  ordinary  sources  that  are  open  to  men  in  the  metal  business. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  independent  plants  have  not  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  down?— A.  The  fact  that  the  price  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plate  Company  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  goods  in  the  market,  with 
some  additions  of  course  for  freight,  and  often  a  small  amount  for  immediate  service, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  But  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  msJces  the  price, 
and  its  price  is  the  price  at  which  purchases  have  to  be  made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  profits  of  tne  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  excessive? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  profits  are.  They  have  paid  dividenas  on  a  capitaliza- 
tion vastly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  plants.  In  that  respect  I  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  excessive.  They  have  also  made  additions  to  their  surplus,  I  suppose. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  their  profits,  but  they  must  have  been  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  the  business  world  that  when  any  business  becomes  inordinately 
profitable  others  are  apt  to  engage  in  it? — A.  It  would  be  a  fact  but  for  the  existence  of 
allied  combinations  which  may  prevent  others  from  engaging  in  that  business,  and 
that  is  the  case  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The  allied  combinations, 
can  practically  prevent  competition  for  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  How  can  they  prevent  it? — A.  A  tin-plate  mill  must  have  steel.  It  can  not  buy 
steel  bars  except  from  the  great  combination,  or  at  any  rate  it  can  not  buy  steel  bars 
at  a  price  below  the  price  named  by  that  combination,  which  has  practical  control  of 
the  production  of  steel  bars.  The  alliance  starting  from  the  lK)ttoin,  starting  from  the 
ore,  manufacturing  billets,  and  then  steel  sheets,  can  pnu^tically  drive  out  any  sheet 
mill  which  would  have  to  buy  its  billets  of  that  combination. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  duty  on  steel  bars  or  the  duty  on  black  sheets 
were  repealed,  independent  plants  would  be  able  to  get  those  articles  at  a  lower  price 
than  at  present? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  bars;  I  feel  reasonably  sure  as  to  steel 
sheets.    Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Babcock's  bill  omits  the  class  of  steel  sheets  of 


which  tin  plates  are  made.  If  his  bill  passes  as  it  stands  (judging  from  the  brief 
examination  that  I  have  so  far  had  the  time  to  give  it),  his  bill  would  not  make  it 
possible  for  tinning  mills  or  '^dipperies/'  as  they  are  called,  to  start  in  this  country  in 


competition  with  the  trust  in  tin  plates. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  omitted  that  clast^? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  from  acciaent  or  design? — A.  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Is  the  foreign  price  such,  relative  to  the  price  in  this  country,  that  the  prob- 
ability is  that  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  the  makers  of  tin  plate  here  could  get  their 
material  at  a  lower  price  than  now? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  would  import  sheet  steel,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  freight 
that  steel  very  far  into  the  country  in  competition  with  American  sheet  steel. 

Q.  But  if  the  duty  on  tin  plates  were  also  repealed  at  the  same  time,  would  there 
be  any  occasion  for  importiiig  sheet  steel  for  making  tin  plates? — A.  No;  but  any- 
body can  make  tin  plates  if  he  has  the  sheet  steel;  you  could  do  it  here  in  this  room. 
A  complete  tin  plate  mill  rolls  sheet  steel. 

Q.  Is  it  your  oelief  that  it  was  the  duty  on  sheet  steel  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  the  tin-plate  industry  before  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted? — A. 
No;  I  think  it  was  the  high  price  of  steel  generally^  that  is  to  say,  from  the  ore  and 
the  billet  through  to  the  sheet 

THB  QUESTION  OF  THE  DBBIRABIIinT  OF  TASIFF   LEGISLATION. 

Q.  Now,  yon  referred  to  the  Babcock  bill.  I  do  not  understand  you  as  indorsing 
it  or  commending  it  except  as  an  entering  wedge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  3^our  belief  that  that  bill  should  be  enacted,  or  something  similar  to  it? — 
A.  Something  similar  to  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  you  can  not  practicalljr  in  Congress  amend  one  schedule  in 
the  tariff  without  opening  the  whole  tariff  question? — A.  I  am  aware  of  it 

Q.  Would  you  regard  that  as  an  evil  or  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune? — A.  It  ought  to 
be  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune;  unless  malign  influences  should  step  in,  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  great  good  fortune. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  met  that  whenever  the  tariff  undergoes  a  ^neral  revision  there  is  a 
considerable  suspension  of  trade  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  incident  to  such  revi- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  need  of  such  delavs  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  such 
revisions  of  the  tariff.  If  the  responsibility  for  delay  in  that  case  is  properly  brought 
home,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  delay. 

Q.  Congress  being  a  deliberative  bodv  and  made  up  of  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  countrv,  is  it  possible  to  avoia  long  delay? — A.  I  suppose  that  some  delay 
IS  unavoidable.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  protective  system,  that  relief 
from  its  oppression  can  not  be  obtained  without  a  certain  amount  of  delay  and  injury 
to  business.  I  think  those  that  impose  the  taxes  should  bear  the  blame  of  the  delay, 
and  not  those  who  have  protested  against  them.  They  were  warned  i^inst  it  as  far 
l)ack  as  1824,  when  Webster  used  some  words  which  I  can  only  quote  from  memory. 
He  said  these  protective  taxes  could  not  be  repealed  without  widespread  incon- 
venience. 

Q.  The  fundamental  principle  of  taxation  is  that  it  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible;  that  is  expressed  in  better  language  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  generally 
recognized.  Now,  if  the  duties  should  be  repealed  on  iron  and  steel  or  certain  classes 
of  them,  and  what  you  call  the  reform  were  to  stop  there,  would  not  that  fundamental 
principle  be  violated? — A.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  would  be;  I  fail  to  see. 

Q.  The  duties  would  be  taken  from  certain  products  and  left  on  others? — ^A.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  they  are  of  varying  rates  now  upon  the  different  articles.  They 
have  already  been  taken  off  of  some,  and  on  others  they  have  never  been  imposed; 
so  that,  if  I  ^t  the  bearing  of  your  question,  the  inequaht^r  already  exists. 

Q.  There  is  supposed  to  oe  some  adjustment  or  equalization  of  duties  upon  articles 
which  have  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  which  enter  into  products  or  are  used 
in  certain  industries.  Now,  would  or  would  not  the  disturbance  of  that  relationship 
by  a  partial  removal  of  duties  impose  any  inconvenience  or  injustice? — A.  It  would 
substitute  one  inequality  for  another.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  been  satisfied  with  what 
you  term  the  adjustment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  ever  will  be;  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  make  such  an  adjustment  Therefore  the  change  would  merely 
be  the  substitution  of  one  adjustment  for  another. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  Babcock  bill  could  pass  without  the  process  extending 
further?— A.  I  should  very  much  doubt  it.  I  know  nothing  about  what  Congress 
might  do. 
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BXPOBT  PRICIBB*  RKLATIVBLY   LOWBB  THAN  DOIO&TIO—HEMBDT  FOB  THIS  CX>ia>ITION. 

Q.  Since  these  large  oombinatioiiB,  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  aa  trosts,  and 
which  yon  speak  of  as  tariff  trusts,  are  exporting  some  of  their  products  to-day,  how 
do  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  similar  products  from  abroad  would  affect 
them? — A.  I  think  that  they  would  cease  to  export  them  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  they  chaige  the  Amencan  consomer,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  they  could 
be  re-imported. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  in  all  cases  they  do  export  them  at  a  lower  price? — A.  In  some 
cases  they  do. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  different  in  that  practice  from  the  practice  of  all  exporting 
countries? — A.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  practice  in  man^  cases  in  all  exporting  coun- 
tries.  It  can  not  be  the  practice  to  any  great  extent  m  a  country  that  has  no  pro- 
tectiye  duties,  howeyer. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  report  of  a  royal  commission  to  the  British  Parliament 
many  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  British  manufacturers  had  to  sacrifice  annually 
hunareds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  in  buildinff  up  trade  in  foreign  markets  by 
selling  their  goods  at  an  tmremunerative  price  in  order  to  get  a  foothold  there? — A. 
I  haye  neyer  tiappened  to  see  that  feport 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  selling  in  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the 
home  market  is  common  to  all  exporting  countries,  how  can  you  cnaiye-that  to  the 
protectiye  tariff  in  this  country?— A.  By  repeating  what  I  said  before,  that  while  that 
may  be  the  case  in  some  exceptional  instances  with  English  products,  it  is  not  the 
case  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  You  Imye  obseryed  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  of 
manu&urtures  from  this  country  during  the  last  decade,  but  chiefly  during  the  last 
3  yean^— A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Haye  you  analyzed  that  exportation  to  see  what  classes  of  goods  most  go 
abroad? — A.  I  haye  not  myself  analyzed  the  figures. 

Q.  If  you  should  discoyer  that  they  are  chiefly  the  products  of  these  great  steel  com- 
panies, etc. — of  what  you  call  the  tariff  trusts — would  you  still  fayor  a  repeal  of  those 
duties  eyen  though  the  repeal  might  impair  their  ability  to  gain  foreign  markets? — 
A.  I  belieye  that  the  other  exports  of  manufactured  products  haye  also  gpnown,  so 
that  they  constitute  a  yery  large  part  of  that  increase  in  our  exports.  I  belieye  that 
class  would  make  a  great  gain  and  much  more  than  make  up  any  possible  loss  of 
export  trade  by  the  tariff  trusts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  aware  that  the  tariff 
trusts  sell  abroad  now  at  a  loss.    I  belieye  that  they  could  continue  to  export 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  manufactures  which  go  abroad  are  produced  by 
what  you  call  the  highly  protected  industries  in  this  country? — A.  That  question  I 
could  not  answer  without  carefully  studying  the  total.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal 
inyolyed  in  your  question  as  to  what  are  the  actually  protected  industries,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without  analysis. 

THB  TARIFF  WITH  REFEBKNGB  TO  WAOBS — ^WHY   AMEBICAN  WAGBS  ARB  €X)MPARATiySLY 

HIGH. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  In  studying  the  tariff  question  you  haye  giyen  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production,  haye  you  not? — A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  Please  giye  a  little  more  in  detail  your  information  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  for- 
eign labor  engaged  in  production,  as  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  this 
country. — A.  That  is  yery  difficult.  The  figures  that  are  commonly  cited  in  the 
comparison  are  wages  paid  by  the  day  or  by  tne  month.  What  seems  to  me  eyident 
on  the  face  of  it  is  that  the  cost  of  labor  depends  upon  the  amount  that  the  laborer 
produces  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  If  you  are  paid  $2  a  day  and  I  am  paid  $1,  and 
you  produce  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  day  as  I  do,  then  the  labor  cost  of  what 
you  are  making  is  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  what  I  am  making,  though  in  the  table 
your  wages  are  giyen  at  $2  and  mine  are  giyen  at  $1 . 

Q.  From  your  examination  of  the  cost  of  labor,  is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
condition? — A.  It  yaries;  in  many  industries  it  is  so,  beyond  question. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  American  haye  the  advantage? — A.  I  think  he  has  the  advan- 
tage because  he  lives  in  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  a  free  country — and  he 
feels  that  he  does,  and  he  will  work  better  here.  I  should  like  to  put  that  ffrst  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  American  workman  will  do  more  than  any  other  work- 
man. Then  we  have  a  tremendous  incentive  to  effort  here  in  the  &ct  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  workman  to  rise  in  this  country — he  believes  at  any  rate  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  rise — ^much  more  than  in  otner  countries,  and  that  adds  a  great  deal 
to  his  exertions.  With  that  feeling  through  all  lines  of  effort,  I  think  we  are  per- 
haps not  fonciful  in  accounting  thus  for  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  everything 
IB  done  in  this  country. 
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Q.  If  the  American  market  were  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world, 
how  long,  in  your  opinion,  wonld  the  condition  you  have  just  stated  last? — ^A.  In 
many  lines  our  market  has  always  been  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
other  countries  have  not  been  able  to  toucn  us.  Not  only  that,  but  we  can  send  our 
products  abroad;  we  have  been  sending  them  abroad  and  are  sending  them  abroad 
now. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  a  few  of  those  lines? — A.  Agricultural  products,  to  begin 
with,  a^cultural  implements,  rollins  stock,  locomotives,  machinery,  and  a  great 
many  kmds  of  hardware  into  which  labor  enters  to  a  great  extent,  rather  than  the 
cost  of  material;  and  I  would  cite  in  support  of  this  statement  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Sargent,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  is  one  of  the  lai^gest  hardware  manufao- 
turers  in  this  section.  He  has  repeatedly  ffiven  testimony  to  this  effect,  that  on  the 
more  hishly  finished  articles  he  has  the  best  chance  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
His  intelligent  labor,  working  with  the  best  appliances  and  under  the  severe  stimu- 
lus that  we  all  have  here  in  America,  produces  these  finished  hardware  products  at 
much  better  relative  advantage  than  it  could  turn  out  an  anvil — I  think  that  was  the 
illustration  he  used  a  few  years  ago.  He  could  not  b^n  to  turn  out  an  anvil  at  that 
time  in  competition  with  foreigners  so  well  as  he  couM  the  more  finished  products 
of  hardware. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  at  any  time  to  encourage  bringing  about  this  degree  of  skill 
that  you  speak  of? — A.  No;  I  believe  it  never  was.  why,  we  actually  had  to  be 
kept  down  by  legislation  in  the  colonial  days;  we  could  even  then  do  so  much  more; 
American  labor  actuallv  had  to  be  repressed,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  demand  for  machinery  in  manufacturing,  would  our 
machinery  have  been  made? — A.  There  always  was  a  demand  for  it.  We  had  thriving 
manufactures  in  this  country  before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed. 
Please  read  Alexander  Hamilton's  report  on  manufactures,  in  which  he  shows  that 
they  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.)  Let  me  ask  ri^ht  there  if  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  state  in 
that  report  that  the  cost  of  transportation  between  England  and  this  country  was 
then  equal  to  just  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  article?  You  would  not  claim 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  any  such  percentage  now,  I  suppose? — A.  That  cost 
of  transportation  was  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  our  manu^turers  had.  I 
have  named  another  one  that  they  haa,  in  our  free  people. 

Q.  That  cost  of  transportation  was  protective,  then,  so  far  as  it  went? — A.  Yes;  all 
our  advantages  are  protective. 

Q.  Now,  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  so  much  diminished  that  perhaps  in 
many  articles  it  is  not  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  article  in  the 
market.  That  protection  is  gone,  is  it  not? — A.  Exactly;  but  when  that  cost  of 
transportation  existed,  it  was  not  possible  for  anybody  abroad  to  render  to  our  people 
the  service  that  was  being  rendered  by  the  manufacturers  that  existed  in  those  days. 
With  the  disappearance  of  that  cost  it  became  possible  for  others  to  render  them  a 
greater  service.  Had  our  manufacturers  been  permitted  to  retain  all  their  natural 
advantages,  however,  they  could  still,  in  my  opinion,  have  competed  in  most  cases,  in 
spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the  advantage  of  transportation — ^not  in  all  cases.  W  here 
they  could  not  nave  competed,  I  believe  it  would  nave  been  better  that  they  should 
have  ceased  to  manufacture;  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  they  would  have  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  and  prosper,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  them  did  prosper 
for  a  long  while  in  those  days — oetter  than  they  ever  have  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  our 
export,  at  least  in  many  lines  of  goods,  is  the  surplus  of  this  country? — A.  That 
denenas  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  But  if  those  goods  did  not  have  an  outlet,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
factory  in  this  country? — A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  how  you  look  at  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stop  the  factory?— A.  That  can  not  be  told.  In  many  cases  the 
whole  surplus,  as  you  call  it,  could  be  consumed  in  this  country  at  a  lower  price. 

THE  TARIFF  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  WAGBS— WHY  CHEAPNESS  OF  PRODUCTION   IS  DESIRABLE. 

Q.  Are  the  consumers  in  this  coimtry  to-day  suffering  from  high  prices? — A.  Some 
of  them  are. 

Q.  Taking  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  would  you  sav  the  people  are  suf- 
fering from  nigh  prices? — A.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  in  many  lines,  not  only  those 
where  there  are  trusts  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  in  other  fines  protected  by  the 
tariff,  the  people  of  this  country  are  suffering  from  not  being  able  to  satisfy  their 
wants  as  cheaply  as  tiiey  ought  to  satisfy  them — ^in  other  words,  from  having  to  pay 
more  than  a  dollar  for  a  dolGir's  worth  of  goods. 
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Q.  What  ifl  the  American  workman's  earning  capacity?--A.  Very  lai^ge. 

Q.  What  is  it  compared  with  the  earning  capacity  where  cheap  goods  are  made? — 
A.  It  ought  to  be  much  larger. 

Q.  As  an  economist  do  you  favor  cheapness  in  everjrthing? — A.  You  rather  flatter 
me  by  calling  me  an  economist;  I  am  a  plain  business  man.  In  reply  to  your  question, 
I  favor  cheapness  because  what  the  whole  world  is  striving  for  under  the  competitive 
system  is  cheapness,  or  the  same  thing,  superiority  in  product;  that  is,  giving  more 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  is  what  the  whole  worla  is  aiming  at.  ft  is  so  with 
the  scientific  man,  the  chemist  who  is  working  in  the  hope  that  he  may  devise  new 
processes;  with  the  machinist  who  is  trying  to  invent  some  labor^savins  device;  with 
the  laborer  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  run  one  more  loom  than  he  has  oeen  running, 
so  as  to  turn  out  more  goods  cheaply  and  get  a  little  more  pa^;  with  tiie  manu&u:- 
turer  who  is  employing  all  these  people  and  all  these  means,  in  order  that  he  may 
render  service  to  the  community  cheaper  and  better — ^better  and  therefore  cheaper — 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before;  and  with  the  middleman  who  is  furnishing  his 
information  a  little  bit  cheaper  than  he  used  to,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  render  the 
service.  Through  all  those  lines,  discover}^,  invention,  labor,  manufacturing,  trade, 
business,  and  transportation,  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  do  the  thing  cheaper 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  or  better  and  therefore  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Do  you  think  that  point  has  been  reached  to  any  extent 
at  the  present  time  in  all  these  lines  you  have  instanced? — A.  I  do;  I  think  the  pro- 
tective tariff  has  interfered  with  that  progress. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  progress  has  been  made? — A.  Exactly;  I  believe 
I  said  earlier  that  there  were  great  natural  laws  that  no  human  law  couM  entirely 
eliminate. 

Q.  Labor  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  x)opulation,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  wases  paid  to  labor  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  consuming 
power  of  the  worlcTs  products,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  wages  paid  to  labor  are  $2  per  day,  the  consuming  power  is  greater  than 
if  the  wases  were  f  1  a  day,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  product  that  that  labor  may  turn  oat 
at  |2  a  day? — A.  I  can  hardly  sav  that. 

Q.  If  a  man  receives  $2  a  day,  tnat  is  the  extent  of  his  power  to  consume,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  his  power  to  consume  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  that  he  has 
turned  out  in  return  for  that  $2,  does  it? — A.  But  his  power  to  consume  may  depend 
upon  the  aznount  some  other  man  has  turned  out 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  does  not  that  amount  depend  ui)on  the  proportion  that  it  bears 
to  the  total  cost  of  production  of  this  specific  article? — A.  No;  what  it  will  depend  on 
will  be  what  proportion  of  all  labor  is  artificially  enhanced.  That  is  the  meat  of  the 
whole  question. 


THE  TARIFF  WtTH  REFERENCE  TO   WAGES — PERCENTAGE  OF  LABOR  PROTECTED. 


When  you  speak  of  protecting  American  labor,  I  always  sav,  what  American  labor 
do  you  protect?  You  can  not  protect  more  than  5  per  cent  of  American  labor,  some- 
times 6  per  cent,  sometimes  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  por- 
tion protected  has  varied  between  5  i^er  cent  and  7  per  cent  All  that  you  can 
possibly  expose  to  the  injurious  competition  of  an  imported  foreign  product^  if  you 
sweep  away  every  protective  duty  in  our  tariff,  would  not  be  7  per  cent  in  ordiniEuy 
years. 

Q.  A  man  who  earns  $2  a  day  has  a  power  of  consumption  amounting  to  $2  per 
day,  has  he  not?  The  universal  testimony  before  this  commission  is  that  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  agriculture  and  everything  else,  the  rate  of  Wages  in  this  coun- 
try is  on  the  average  double  what  it  is  in  foreign  countries? — A.  I.should  think  so. 

Q.  That  being  ihe  case,  the  avera^  individual  of  the  United  States  has  twice  the 
consimiing  x)ower  of  ihe  individual  m  foreign  countries,  has  he  not?— A.  That  would 
follow. 

Q.  If  anything  disturbed  that  condition  and  brought  the  wages  of  the  average 
American  mechanic  to  the  level  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  it  would  disturb  the  con- 
suming power  of  labor,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  would  dis- 
turb the  conditions  in  that  manner.  Certainlv  removing  the  protective  duties,  which 
can  only  expose  at  the  outside  7  per  cent  of  all  our  workers  to  the  competition  of  the 
imported  foreign  product,  could  not  bring  the  wages  of  the  entire  100  per  cent  down. 
It  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  consuming  power  of  the  remaining  93 
per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  advance  the  proposition  that  the  cost  of  living  of  93  per  cent  of  the 
laborers  of  this  country  is  increased  to  the  amount  of  the  protective  tariff  on  the  7 

1  See  pp.  524-625,  619-620. 
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per  cent  of  protected  good^ — ^A.  That  is  too  sweeping  a  statement  The  price  is 
rarely  increased  to  the  lull  extent  of  the  protective  duties. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  lines  of  goods  produced  at  a  price  less  than 
the  tariff  on  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  tariff  in  that  case  has  an  effect?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarks.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your  expression 
concerning  the  small  percentage  of  protected  labor  in  the  country.  You  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  labor  employed  in  the  industries  which  are  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  protective  tariff? — A.  Allow  me  to  make  my  statement  a  little  more  exact  than 
that.  It  is  evident  that  the  man  who  is  above  and  beyond  competition  may  yet  be 
benefited  by  the  tariff  if  it  enables  him  to  raise  his  price.  I  do  not  count  him  in  that 
percentage.  What  I  tried  to  show  was  the  proportion  of  all  our  workers  who  would 
oe  directly  exposed  to  the  conipetition  of  cneaper  imported  foreign  products  if  pro- 
tective duties  were  removed.  I  think  you  understand  the  distinction  I  would  draw 
between  a  man  that  is  benefited  and  tine  class  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  which 
may  be  called  protected. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  any  condition,  whether  protection  or  free 
trade,  diffuses  itself,  and  has  more  or  less  application  to  others  in  other  industries 
than  the  protected  industrieei? — A.  Certainly.  The  indirect  effect  of  course  must 
depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  the  direct;  that  is,  if  the  percentage  who  are 
directly  exposed  is  very  small,  those  who  would  indirectly  suffer  woukl  be  corre- 
spondingly small. 

Q.  Granted  that  higher  wages  prevail  in  the  protected  industries,  if  protection 
should  be  taken  away  from  these  industries  woula  the  wa^es  decline? — A.  Of  course 
I  do  not  grant  the  premise,  and  I  therefore  have  never  reflected  on  the  subject  from 
that  standpoint. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  high  wages  which  prevail  in  the  pro- 
tected industries  are  aue  to  protection? — A.  That  is  not  my  opimon. 

Q.  What,  then,  do  you  think  is  the  cause  why  wages  are  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  where  the  people  are  very  similar  to  our  people  here? — ^A.  One  cause  is 
found  in  the  great  opportunity  for  land  that  exists  in  this  country — ^the  opportunity 
of  the  men  who  can  not  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  seek  employ- 
ment on  the  land.  That  has  been  for  many  years  a  prime  cause  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country.  It  is  asufi&cient  expkmation  in  itself,  although  I  think  there 
are  others.  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the  freedom  of  this  country,  the  hope  with 
which  every  American  boy  is  imbu^,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  There  is  more 
produced  and  more  to  divide,  and  labor  gets  a  share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  stated  in  the  beginning  that  you  came  merely  to 
dwell  upon  one  feature  of  the  tariff  question,  and  if  you  do  not  desire  to  go  any 
further  I  will  not  insist,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  information. — ^A. 
Please  consider  me  at  your  service. 

Q.  The  farmers'  industry  flourishes,  does  it  not? — ^A.  His  industry  flourishes 
independently  of  protective  duties. 

Q.  Does  the  American  farmer  rely  upon  the  export  market  or  the  home  market? — 
A.  He  relies  upon  both. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  fig^ures,  to  know  exactly  what  he  exports? — A.  I  have 
not  recently  made  an  examination.  I  have  often  thought  I  should  like,  if  I  had 
the  time  and  the  means,  to  make  a  comparative  table  of  the  foreign  market  for  all 
our  exports,  and  of  the  market  furnished  by  this  small  percentage  of  protected 
industries  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  American  farmer  is  interested  in  the  home  market? — ^A.  I 
should  think  he  is,  most  decidedly;  it  is  what  he  must  look  to.  His  home  market  is 
much  greater  than  his  foreign  market. 

Q.  Y  ou  will  also  agree  that  the  lar^r  the  amount  of  his  product  that  has  to  be 
imported,  the  more  seriously  it  robs  him  of  his  home  market?  In  other  words,  is  or 
is  not  the  home  market  the  best  market  the  farmer  hari? — A.  Not  the  small  protected 
part  of  the  home  market,  but  the  whole  home  market  is  his  great  market. 

THB    TARIFF    WITH    RBFKRSNCE    TO     WAGES — THE    AMERICAN    LABORER'S    STANDARD    OF 

LIVING. 

Q.  Does  not  the  American  mechanic  live  better  than  the  foreign  mechanic? — A.  I 
am  proud  to  believe  that  he  does. 

Q.  Does  he  consume  more,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  be 
does.  I  have,  however,  heard  testimony  that  makes  me  think  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. The  testimony  of  those  who  have  traveled  with  a  view  to  investigating  the 
matter  appears  to  be  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  were  such  abject  conditions 
of  labor  found  as  in  the  United  States  in  some  of  our  protected  industries. 
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Q.  Is  or  is  not  the  former  interested  in  the  encouragement  of  mannfacttiring  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes;  he  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN. )  You  stated  that  in  one  of  the  highly  protected  industries 
of  the  United  States  the  condition  of  labor  was  worse  than  anytning  that  had  beea 
reported  from  foreign  countries — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  name  that  industry? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  in  coal  miniiig. 
I  did  not  mtend  to  say  highly  protected;  1  meant  to  say  protected. 

Q.  The  anthracite?  You  Know  there  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite  coal? — A.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  place  where  this  was  observed,  but  I  do  think  it  was  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines.  I  recollect,  however,  that  my  authority  declared  the  condition  to 
be  as  bad  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines,  which  are  protected.  I  am  not  sure  ^rhere 
it  was.  I  was  speaking  not  so  much  of  protected  labor  as  of  American  labor.  It 
occurred  to  me  1  had  heard  of  some  cases  that  were  exceptions  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  American  labor,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  clipping  that  describes  free  labor  in 
the  southern  states  confined  in  a  stocKade  under  an  agreement  which  is  frequently 
worse  than  the  old  form  of  human  slavery  in  the  South.  Would  you  consider  that 
as  a  typical  case  of  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  South,  even? — A.  No;  1  should  not; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  condition  of  these  laborers  to  which  I  alladed 
was  very  general  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  In  the  comparatively  recent  difficulty  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
the  evidence  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  miners  had  large  depoeits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  laige  cities.  Would  that  indicate  a  very  deep  degree  of  degradation? 
Savings  banks  are  an  evidence  of  thrift? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  of  fairly  good  conditionE(? — A.  I  only  spoke  of  this  as  illustrating  some 
testimony  which  led  me  to  doubt  my  general  belief  that  American  labor  vs  the  best 
labor  in  the  world  and  the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous. 

Q.  You  would  not,  then,  cite  this  as  typical  at  all  of  American  labor? — A.  No. 

TARIFF   LBQISLATION   IN  THIS  COUNTRY   AMD  ITS  RBSULTB. 

Q.  As  a  student  of  this  question,  to  what  extent  would  you  say  that  the  industries 
of  this  country  have  suffered  when  we  had  an  approach  to  free  trade  in  our  revenue 
laws? — A.  I  have  never  seen  an  approach  to  free  trade  in  our  revenue  laws.  I  saw 
in  1894  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Q.  You  never  have  seen  a  bill  framed  tending  in  the  direction  of  free  trade? — ^A.  I 
have  seen  bills  framed;  I  have  never  seen  them  passed. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  fact  that  they  were  pending  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
industries  of  the  coimtry? — ^A.  I  believe  that  in  1846  uiere  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  that  the  prosperitjr  of 
the  country  was  very  great  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff.  I  believe  that  during 
the  years  of  a  high  protective  tariff  from  1873  to  1878.  inclusive,  there  was  a  very 
widespread  industrial  depression  in  this  country.  We  nad  worse  and  more  violent 
strikes  then,  it  seems  to  me,  than  those  that  have  taken  place  in  more  recent  years. 
I  well  remember  the  burning  of  the  Pittsburg  station.  I  was  then  engaged  in  business 
and  I  saw  the  depression  that  prevailed.  I  saw  also  a  depression  in  business  beginning 
in  the  year  1893,  under  what  is  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff;  I  saw  it  continue  under 
the  Wilson  tariff,  I  saw  it  continue  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  then  I  saw  the 
conditions  change.  I  can  only  say  that  observation  to  that  extent  of  our  tariff  his- 
tory confirms  me  in  the  opinion  1  have  already  expressed — tliat  it  is  not  a  question 
of  high-tariff  duties  or  low-tariff  duties  that  creates  prosperity  in  this  country,  or 
increases  or  diminishes  prosperity.  It  depends  upon  other  factors,  and  not  u]x>n 
that  And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  ^reat  evils  of  all  our  protective-tariff  l^islation 
has  been  that  the  community,  especially  the  business  community,  has  been  led  to 
suppose  that  if  times  were  hard  something  must  be  done  to  the  tariff.  I  should  not 
lower  the  tariff  to  create  ffood  times  or  mitigate  hard  times.  I  should  lower  it  for 
the  general  reasons  that  I  nave  tried  to  express. 

Q.  Were  the  conditions  in  1846,  and  from  1873  to  1878,  normal  or  abnormal? — 
A.  In  1846  I  was  not  in  business.  I  can  only  speak  from  history.  There  were  great 
reasons  lor  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country,  entirely  independent  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff. 

Q.  Did  we  have  a  war  upon  our  hands  at  that  time? — A.  1  regret  to  say  we  had  a 
war  upon  our  hands  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  effect  as  a  rule  does  war  have  upon  prices? — A.  I  am  not  informed  as 
to  what  effect  that  war  had,  but  I  know  that  there  were  other  causes  that  very  decid- 
edly increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Amon^  others  is  one  that  has  been 
cited  very  frequently — tne  discovery  of  gold.  That  of  itself  would  have  gone  quite  a 
ways  toward  explaining  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  at  that  period.    I  repeat 
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my  ajBsertion  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  dutiee  as  it  was  other 
tmnsB.  The  lowering  of  the  tariff  duties  did  not  produce  hard  times;  the  times  were 
good;  that  fact  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  but  also  to  other 
causes. 

Q.  Did  the  change  in  our  financial  conditions  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hard 
times  from  1873  to  1878?— A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  might  be  said  that  in  1873 
we  were  living  under  an  inflated  currency,  and  therefore  we  were  in  worse  condition 
to  meet  the  hard  times.  If  you  remember,  California  at  that  time  was  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  the  hard  times  passed  more  quickly  in  California 
than  they  did  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  was  on  an  inflated  currency.  I  do 
not  wish  to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  tlie  currency  question;  but  that  is  of 
influence. 

Q.  Were  there  questions  outside  of  the  tariff  that  had  an  effect? — A.  Always — in 
every  instance.  That  is  the  point  I  have  tried  to  make.  It  is  those  other  things 
that  determine  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  far  indeed  as  any  human  agency  can 
determine  it.  Bad  times  are  probably  sure  to  follow  good  times,  like  the  period 
of  winter.  Depression  is  something  probably  inseparable  from  any  competitive  sys- 
tem; it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  svstem. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  contention  that  the  hard  times  from  1873  to  1878,  and  follow- 
ing, were  the  result  of  the  demonetizing  of  silver  and  questions  growing  out  of  the 
return  to  a  specie  basis? — A.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  advance  that  opinion.  I  have, 
however,  never  met  anyone  who  was  reo^nized  as  an  authority  on  those  subjects 
who  agreed  to  that  argument.  It  has  been  presented  by  some  of  the  most  able  men 
in  the  country;  and  yet  it  has  failed  to  impress,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  man  who 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  economic  questions. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  up  to  1893,  when,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  the  depression 
be^ui.  Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  there  had  been  an  election  just  pre- 
vious to  that  time? — A.  There  had. 

Q.  What  was  expected  as  the  result  of  that  election? — A.  So  far  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  study  of  the  stock  market,  which  is  a  fair  barometer,  the  effect  of  the  election 
of  1892  was  absolutely  nothing.  That,  allow  me  to  say,  has  been  gone  into  very 
carefully  by  experienced  investieators. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Wilson  bill  pending? — A.  Through  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1894. 

Q.  Did  we  or  did  we  not  have  prosperous  times  in  1892? — A.  We  had  times  that 
were  r^;arded  by  the  best  observers  as  ''shaky." 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  election? — A.  Some  excellent  authorities  for  some  years  pre- 
vious had  been  counseling  great  caution;  and  I  think  that  some  time  between  1884 
and  1888  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  a  report  giving  warning  of  the  danger 
into  which  we  were  running. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  our  tariff  law  have  something  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  conditions  from  1893  to  1890? — A.  There  may  have  be^i 
some  exceptional  establishments  that  were  obliged  to  take  in  sail;  that  was  not  gener- 
ally the  case — it  was  very  far  from  being  general — so  fax  that  I  can  not  think  tnat  it 
had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A   DESIRABLE   METHOD   OF   RAISING   REVENUE   FOR  THE   NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Q.  How  would  you  raise  the  revenue  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment?— A.  1  would  say  I  believe  a  revenue  tariff  to  be  at  present  necessary.  It 
certainly  is  necessary  as  long  as  we  have  an  excise  to  balance  it;  otherwise  we  should 
derive  no  revenue  from  our  excise,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  insist  on 
deriving  a  revenue  from  spirits  and  liquors,  don't  tfjiey?  I  believe  they  feel  that  is  a 
proper  subject  of  taxation;  and  if  you  lay  an  internal  tax  on  them  you  would  have 
to  lay  a  revenue  tariff  tax  on  them  to  bautnce;  otherwise  you  would  not  derive  any 
revenue,  because  all  the  spirits  would  be  imported.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
believe  a  revenue  tariff  to  oe  a  means  on  which  w^e  must  rely  to  raise  our  revenue — 
that  and  the  internal-revenue  system  which  we  have  somewhat  developed  in  recent 
years  in  a  manner  that  I  think  the  best  economists  would  approve.  Further,  I  sup- 
pose a  large  part  of  our  revenue  might  well  be  raised  by  the  revenue  tariff  with 
actually  a  great  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  tariff  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  is  much  more  of  a  burden  per  head  than  is  the  revenue  per  head  that  we  derive 
from  our  tariff.  I  think  that  with  our  enormous  population  a  revenue  tariff,  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  revenue,  can  be  made  to  b^  with  as  little  weight,  perhaps, 
as  any  tax,  except  the  sound  internal-revenue  taxes  of  which  I  spoke. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  an  income  tax? — A.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  to  uphold  a  just  bill.    I  have  wished  that  Congress 
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would  lay  an  information  tax,  and  I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  go  into  that.  I  should 
like  to  see  an  information  tax  laid  in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  ownerehip  of  the  land 
in  our  various  states  and  territories  actually  is.  Understand,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  what  is  known  as  the  single  tax,  hut  1  do  l)elieve  a  tax  on  land  values  should  be  a 
part  of  our  national  income,  as  well  as  of  the  state  and  city  income.  It  is  evident 
that  the  people  of  the  country  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  land 
values  for  this  reason:  It  would  have  to  be  laid  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  that  requires  it  should  be  laid  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
states.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  country  would  at  first  consent 
to  raise  a  part  of  our  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  land  value^  because, 
they  would  say,  "  Here  in  our  newer  and  less  rich  communities,  the  northwest,  for 
example — Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas — we  have  a  large  representation,  and  we  must 
therefore  pav  such  a  large  quota  of  that  tax  that  it  would  not  be  fair,  when  some  of 
the  veiT  ncn  smaller  states  would  pay  much  less,  while  thev  ousht  to  pay  more." 
Now,  if  Congress  would  lay  a  small  tax  that  would  not  be  a  Duroen — the  borden  of 
which  could  hardly  be  appreciably  felt — which  could  be  collected  bv  the  states,  it 
would  ascertain  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  values  is.  It  is  evident  in  cases  of 
mines  that  the  ownership  is  very  largely  outside  of  the  states  in  n^hich  they  are 
located,  but  if  in  some  way  the  ownership  could  be  ascertained  a  state  might  nave 
to  provide  its  quota,  yet  in  laying  its  tax  it  would  collect  it  from  the  people  who 
reside  outside  of  the  state. 

I  talked  with  the  Treasury  officials  about  this  plan^  and  they  said  it  would  cost 
over  $1,000,000  to  get  the  mortgage  statistics  of  the  United  States.  I  said  I  believed 
it  was  worth  much  more  than  $1,000,000  to  have  them,  but  I  did  not  counsel  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000.  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  an  information 
tax.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  soon  after  went  out  of  odlce,  and  with  him, 
of  course,  those  who  were  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  it  was  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation between  us,  and  I  can  not  say  what  the  Secretarv  would  have  recommended 
if  he  had  continued  in  ofBce.  I  am  inclined  to  think  ne  would  have  regarded  the 
laying  of  a  small  information  tax  on  land  values  as  a  measure  that  could  be  carried 
through  Congress,  with  proper  explanations.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be 
explamed;  that  is,  an  explanation  would  have  to  be  made  that  this  little  tax  was  laid 
to  ascertain  whether  the  tax  on  land  values  would  be  unjust,  laid  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  I  do  not  know  how.  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any  other 
form  of  direct  tax  would  go  tnrough. 

Q.  Did  you  go  so  &r  as  to  formtuate  that  plan  into  a  proposed  law? — A.  No;  I  did 
not  I  had  first  to  consider  the  political  side  of  it;  whether  the  leaders  in  Congress 
would  give  their  support  or  opposition  to  the  plan.  Then  I  had  to  consider  the 
statisticed  side  of  it,  wnether  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  as  I  thought  it  might  I  think 
you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  evenly  that  tax  would  be  distributed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  country.  I  do  certainlv  recommend  it  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  have  only  gone  into  it  in  the  most  superficial  manner;  but  it  is  wortiiy 
of  deepstudy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  would  not  undertake  to  raise  the  revenue  along 
protective  lines? — A.  I  distrust  incidental  protection^  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  open  the  door  to  the  most  vicious  form  of  corrupt  influence. 

Q.  Then,  do  we  understand  you  favor  the  Babcock  bill  as  far  as  it  goe^ — A.  I 
have  tried  to  say  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  And  that  it  might  tend  to  bring  about  conditions  that  you  think  would  be  more 
desirable  in  the  raising  of  our  revenue  than  our  present  system?— A.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  revenue.  I  do  not  know  how  much  revenue 
would  be  lost  by  it;  probably  $5,000,000,  roughly.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  question 
at  all  from  the  revenue  side. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  (/.,  Jutif  6,  1901. 

TS8TIM0HY  OF  HOV.  BOBEET  W.  TATLEB, 

Member  of  Cbngress  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Ohairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  a  member  of  Congress,  was  introduced,  and  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PBBSONAL  arrATBMENT  OF  THE   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakjce.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  addrea^ — A.  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  Congress? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been? — A.  Since  the  4th  of  March,  1896. 

Q.  Have  you  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  protective  tariff, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  so-called  trusts  or  combinations? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  given  more  attention  to  that  subject  than  others  have  who  are  interested  in  the 
polic]^  of  a  protective  tariff.  I  may  add  also  that  while,  of  course,  I  expected  to 
submit  my  observations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  trusts  or  trusts  to  the 
tariff,  I  had  not  in  mind  that  that  was  the  peculiar  phase  that  1  was  to  touch  upon, 
but  rather  upon  our  present  industrial  conditions  as  related  to  the  tariff;  and  tnere 
were  one  or  two  other  phases  that  I  had  more  in  mind  than  the  trust  phase,  which  I 
desired  to  submit  to  the  commission. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  speaking  in  the  interest  of  free  trade  or  freer  trade  came  in 
response  to  the  commission's  invitation  to  testify  especially  in  regard  to  trusts  and 
the  tariff,  and  they  covered  the  full  ground  broadly  as  you  have  in  mind  to  do. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  concerning  the  points  which  they  presented, 
will  you  proceed  on  those  points  in  your  own  way?  Have  you  a  preparea  papei^ — 
A.  No;  I  have  not. 

THE  THEORY   OF   PROTECTION   AND   RESULTS  OF  THE  PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

A.  (Continuing. )  Having  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  I  understood  I  was  called 
here,  I  desired  to  say  three  things  to  the  commission,  because  they  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  as  I  understood  it.  First,  that  the  history  of  the  last  few  years 
and  our  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me,  demand  that  there  be  not  the  slientest 
relaxation  of  the  tariff  principle  as  now  expressed  in  the  body  of  our  laws^  and  that 
whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  trusts  as  an  industrial  movement,  their  relation 
to  the  tariff  is  only  incidental  and  reaches  not  at  all  to  the  ereat  principle  of  protec- 
tion under  which  we  have  prospered,  and,  as  we  claim,  without  which  we  could  not 
have  reached  anything  like  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  we  enjoy. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOfirroN.)  In  order  that  we  may  understand  you,  tell  the 
commission  what  you  mean  by  the  principle  now  embodied  in  our  laws. — A.  We 
have  embodied  in  our  law  what  is  known  as  the  Dingley  tariff,  based  upon  the  idea 
that  our  American  civilization  is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  any  otner  country, 
and  that  in  order  to  maintain  that  plane  of  living,  a  higher  reward  in  dollars  for  the 
time  employed  is  necessary  for  those  who  make  up  that  civilization ;  and  that  wherever 
the  labor  cost  in  an  article  is  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  a  competing  country 
making  the  same  article,  it  is  necessary  that  some  kind  of  equalization  be  brought 
about.  According  to  the  American  principle  of  protection,  that  is  done  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tariff  duty,  and  more  nearly  than  any  other  law  that  we  have  had,  the 
Dingley  law  gives  expression  to  the  necessity  for  equalization;  and  the  fact  of  equali- 
zation IS  brought  about  by  it. 

Q.  Then  you  base  that  simply  and  solely  upon  the  fact  that  you  want  to  distribute 
the  benefits  to  the  laborer  whoproduces? — A.  Chiefly.  There  is  no  theory  that  can 
be  thoroughly  exemplified  and  produce  solely  the  result  that  is  desired.  There  are 
no  doubt  others  that  participate  in  the  rewards  of  that  kind  of  legislation,  but  it  is 
labor  that  is  chiefly  interested  and  chiefly  protected  by  the  protective  tariff.  When- 
ever the  time  comes  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain,  oy  means  of  a  protective 
tariff,  the  mode  of  living  which  the  body  of  our  people  to-day  enjoy,  then  that  protec- 
tive tariff  ought  to  go,  unless  there  is  some  incidental  or  temporary  reason  why  it 
should  be  preserved. 

Q.  Does  your  expression  "labor"  include  simply  the  labor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tne  article  which  is  affected,  or  do  you  include  the  farmer  and  the  miner 
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and  all  laboi^  Do  you  use  it  in  the  broad  sense? — A.  It  covers  every  sinffle  laborer 
whose  handiwork  is  in  the  finished  product,  whether  be  is  making  the  pick  that  digs 
the  coal,  discing  the  coal,  transporting  the  coal,  or  engaged  in  making  the  final 
product.  Tne^  are  all  directly  interested.  It  is  the  familiar  and  sound  aigument  of 
the  protectionist  that  the  fanner  must  largely  depend  upon  wages  and  the  rewards 
of  labor  for  the  return  from  what  he  produces. 

THE  BBNSFrre  OF   PROTBCTION    TO  THE   FARMER. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  right  there  how  the  fairmer  comes  in  as  a  beneficiary?  Take 
the  iron  and  steel  that  the  farmer  uses  more  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  heavy 
tariff  or  tax  levied  on  that  How  is  the  farmer  benefited  by  the  heavv  protective 
tariff  on  steel? — A.  In  the  first  plat^e  there  is  not  a  very  lar^  tariff  on  steel  at  present. 
There  is  not  very  much  protection  levied  except  upon  certain  articles  like  tin  plate,  of 
comparatively  newer  production.  I  would  say  at  a  guess  that  we  are  paying  out 
annually  in  this  country,  in  wages  to  laborers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 

Elate  through  the  various  processes,  not  less  than  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  We 
ave  actually  increased  the  consuming  power  of  th^  American  people  at  home  by  at 
least  that  much.  My  figures  are,  of  course,  round  figures,  for  I  have  not  the  data  in 
my  mind  now  of  the  exact  amount  that  is  paid.  But  the  effect  of  that  enormously 
increased  consumption  by  American  workingmen  is  sufficient,  even  in  that  extreme 
case,  to  recoup  the  farmer  for  what  supposedly  increased  price  he  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  tin  plate;  and  the  argument,  as  I  remarked  a  moment  ago,  for  the  general 

r>licy  of  protection  has  been  so  often  made  and  in  so  many  different  nhases,  that 
doubt  if  I  could  furnish  this  commission  very  much  information  upon  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  subjec^t. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Speaking  of  the  price  of  tin  plate,  has  it  not  been  very  laigely 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  that  industry  here  as  compared  with  the 
average  price  for  10  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890? — A.  Oh,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  nighest  price,  I  believe,  to  which  tin  plate  ever  went  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  and  before  the  time  it  went  into  operation. 
Prior  to  that,  I  think,  the  average  price  for  10  years  was  about  $4.25  or  $4.50  a  box. 
Since  the  McKinlev  law  went  into  effect,  since  we  became  l&rf^e  producers  of  tin  plate, 
almost  supplying  the  American  market,  I  believe  that  the  price  nas  spasmodically  and 
for  very  snort  times  gone  above  that  figure,  but  even  that  figure,  1  believe,  is  recog- 
nized to  be  very  high  even  now,  when  steel  billets  and  sheet  steel  and  bars  are  up; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  iron  industry  generally  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  activity  and 
prosperity.  The  price  of  tin  plate  since  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect  has  been 
as  low  as  $2.65,  and  the  average  price  that  we  paid  the  foreigner  prior  to  the  McKin- 
ley bill  would  now  be  thought  exorbitant. 

Q.  You  cited  tin  plate  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  which  the  farmer  and  other 
consumers  derive  from  tiie  protective  policy.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  applicable  to  iron 
and  steel  industries  generally? — A.  On,  undoubtedly.  I  live  in  the  country  where 
iron  and  steel  have  developed  and  made  our  prosperity,  and  you  can  not  set  the 
farmers  in  that  great  section  of  the  country,  whicn  is  also  a  magnificent  urmins 
country,  to  consent  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have  haa 
and  ought  not  now  to  have,  where  necessary,  a  duty  on  products  of  iron  and  steel. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Would  not  you  limit  your  statement?    That  is  I 

a  pretty  oroad  statement,  to  assert  that  the  farmers  of  Ohio  are  universally  in  favor  of  | 

a  protective  duty  on  iron  and  steel.  Do  you  mean  that? — A.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  here  and  there  there  is  not  somebody  that  is  not  in  touch  with  our  modem 
civilization;  but  take  the  vast  body  of  the  farmers  and  they  are  undoubtedly  in  favor 
of  a  moderate  protective  tariff.  If  the  issue  of  protection  in  Ohio  was  completely 
dissociated  from  all  others,  just  as  in  the  South  if  it  was  dissociated  from  the  race 
question  and  so  on,  I  think  you  would  find  that  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the 
people  would  be  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff — that  is,  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff 
principle  as  it  has  been  expressed  heretofore  in  law. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  this  discrimination,  if  you  do  not  mind  doing 
so — there  is  a  difference  between  the  tax  and  protection? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  w^ere  explaining  protection? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  For  protection's  sake? — A.  Exactly.  Every  single  duty  levied  not  for  protec- 
tion, and  therefore  upon  an  article  not  produced  nor  proaucible  in  this  country, 
is  a  tax — every  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  levied  on  an  article  produced  in  this  country,  but  not  in  sufficient 
amount  to  stimulate  its  production  or  to  increase  consumption,  it  is  still  a  tax,  is  it 
not? — A.  It  may  be;  yes.  Wherever  it  does  not  express  practically  the  protective 
idea  in  effecting  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  civilization  of  the  common 
people,  then  it  is  a  tax. 
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THE  EVILA  OF  TRUflTB  * — THBIR  TXNDKNOY  TOWABD  8TATB  B0CIALI8M. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  trusts  to  the  tariff,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  brinjr  myself  to  the  view  that  the  trusts  are  a  good 
thing.  I  have  been  on  record  in  that  respect  for  some  years.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  remedy  is  for  the  evil — if  it  is  an  evil,  as  I  assume  it  to  be — or  how  we  are  going 
to  get  at  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  set  of  men  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  combinations  as  we  now  find  them.  I  think  that  no  normal  man 
under  normal  conditions  can  ever  be  trusted  w^ith  great  and,  in  a  human  sense, 
omnipotent  power,  and  therefore  when  you  reach  that  position  you  have  the  menace 
of  everything  conceivable.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  as  a  physical  fact  of  society, 
as  well  as  an  evolutionary  movement  in  the  minds  of  men,  tne  trust  leads  to  social- 
ism, i)oints  inevitably  to  socialism,  and  will  reach  governmental  socialism.  This  is 
because,  first,  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  growing  out  of  it,  and,  secondly, 
because  whenever  the  people  discern  that  instead  of  a  number  of  interests  owning 
or  controlling  any  product  or  property  or  production  or  method  of  transportation, 
those  elements  are  unified  into  one  group  under  one  mind  and  one  control,  there  will 
come  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  to  the  public  to  say,  ' '  Now,  we  discover  that 
these  enterprises  are  operated  by  only  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few;  it  is  a  pei^ 
fectly  simple  physical  act  for  us  to  lav  hands  on  them,  and  so  we  will  now  ac<}uire 
and  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  all."  The  difficulties  of  government  aojiuirinff 
ownership  and  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the  public  mind  up  to  the  proposition  of 
government  ownership  arise  largel]^  out  of  the  vast  contrariety  of  interest  and  own- 
ership. Whenever  it  becomes  a  simple  physical  proposition  to  lay  hands  on  that 
thing  and  say,  *  *  We  will  take  that  unaer  the  right  ot  eminent  domain  and  administer 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all,"  then  you  are  likely  to  have  that  result  speedily  following, 
and  I  can  not  think  that  such  a  result  is  desirable. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  where  there  is  a  syndicate,  combine,  or  trust — call  it  what 
you  please — ^that  has  such  absolute  control  over  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product  that  it  would  come  within  your  statement?— A.  Oh,  no.  Take  the  iron  and 
steel  business:  I  have  no  idea  that  anybody  will  ever  have  absolute  control  of  that, 
because  iron  ore  is  an  almost  universally  distributed  mineral,  and  so  is  coal.  There 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  anything  that  equals  the  Messaba  ore  for  Bessemer  steel, 
but  that  is  owned  by  many  concerns;  nor  is  there  anything  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
Oonnellsville  coal  for  coke,  but  that  is  owned  by  several  concerns.  It  is  entirely 
true,  I  suppose,  that  the  life  of  these  fields,  as  measured  by  the  volume  of  ore  and 
actually  in  sight,  is  not  more  than  50  years,  say,  but  we  have  faced  problems  of  that 
kind  BO  often  and  answered  them  so  speedily  in  the  operation  of  individual  enter- 
prise that  I  have  no  fear  of  any  exhaustion  of  iron  ore  or  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  About  what  per  cent  of  control  has  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? — A.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  There  are  several  strong  independent 
concerns.  Some  of  the  independent  companies  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, Jones  &  Laughlin,  and  Sparrows  Point 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  Lackawanna  Company? — ^A.  I  was  naming  the  very 
lai^e  ones,  most  of  which  have  their  own  sources  of  supply,  especially  of  iron  ore, 
about  which  there  is  more  talk'  than  anything  else,  and  these  are  plants  which  are 
able  and  will  be  able,  unless  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  unhappily  absorbs 
them,  to  do  everything  that  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  finishea  article. 

EFFBCrr  OF  A    REPEAL  OP  TARIPP    DUTIES    UPON    TRUSTS    AND    INDEPENDENT    PRODUCERS. 

We  are  about  to  build  in  my  district  a  very  large  independent  tin-plate  plant. 
Now,  if  the  duty  were  taken  on  tin  plate,  that  concern  could  not  possibly  live;  it 
would  die  now  before  it  was  even  started.  But  whenever  the  duty  is  taken  off,  it 
could  not  survive  unless  there  is  some  revolution  in  the  method  of  producing  tin 
plate,  as  there  has  been  in  the  production  of  steel  rails,  that  shall  reduce  the  labor  cost 
to  a  i)oint  where  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  it.  I  could  imagine  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  constituted  as  it  is — and  that  may  be  one  of  the  advantages 
oi  a  combination  of  that  sort — could  ^  on  and  manufacture  tin  plate  even  with  the 
duty  off.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  reduce  wages;  that  is 
where  the  blow  would  fall  first  and  hardest — upon  labor.  It  might  be  Uiat  in  the 
condition  of  things  which  would  prevail  in  tnis  country,  they  would  not  reduce 
labor  to  the  point  where  the  independent  plant  would  have  to  reduce  it.  But  with 
a  concern  that  was  making  its  profits  along  several  lines  of  production,  it  might  be 
a  safe  business  proposition  for  them  to  lose  money  on  tin  plate  in  order  that  they 
should  commana  the  market;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  taking  of  the  duty  on 

1  See  p.  684. 
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of  tin  plate,  for  iiustaiK^e,  would  be  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ^would 


I  there  not? — 
1  Corporation  has  absorbed  the  American  Tin  Plate  Oom- 
pany,  which  manufactured  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  tin  plate  produced  in  this  ooun- 
try.  I  am  speaking  of  the  remedy  that  is  to  be  applied,  whether  a  reduction  or 
annihilation  of  the  tariff  is  the  remedy  to  applv  to  the  trust  If  the  reduction  of  tlie 
tariff  or  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  did  not  reauce  the  rewards  of  labor  and  did  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  independent  tin-plate  plants,  then  I  would  say  that  tliat 
would  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the  trust  question.  And  if  any- 
body can  show  to  me  that  labor  will  not  be  reduced  by  so  doing,  then  I  say  take  off 
the  tariff. 

THE   RELATION   OP   WAGES  TO  THE   PROTECTIVE  TARIPP. 

Q.  The  weight  of  your  assertion  seems  to  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  labor  most 
not  be  hi^ndicapped  or  embarrassed.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  labor  of  this  country  is 
in  a  complete  combine,  and  is  it  not  true  that  they  have  their  means  of  self-defense 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  are  now  from  time  to  time  absolutelv  dictating^ 
wages  to  manufacturers  and  to  the  railroad  corporations? — A.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
verv  powerful  combination  of  labor  which  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  ftdrly 
high  level  of  wages,  and  I  doubt  if  those  wiig;es  could  be  maintained  at  anything  like 
their  present  rate  if  it  were  not  for  the  combination  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  not  your  proposition,  that  if  by  reason  of  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff,  the  industry  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
labor  oi^ganization  was,  it  could  not  maintain  wages  here  when  there  was  no  employ- 
ment?— A.  Of  course  it  could  not.  Labor  has  never  yet  been  able  to  maintain  wages 
in  hard  times.  Labor  is  able  to  extract  more  from  capital  when  capital  is  busy,  and 
it  can  not  extract  much  when  capital  is  not  busy.  It  is  a  question  of  power,  of  course, 
on  either  side. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  These  labor  organisations  are  intelligent,  their 
chiefs  and  boards  of  directors  are  just  as  intelligent  as  any  that  can  be  found  among 
the  manufacturers? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  they  not  through  that  combination  protect  themselves  in  any  event,  an<l 
get  their  share  of  whatever  the  finished  product  sells  foi^  Will  they  not  take  care 
of  themselves? — A.  Very  likely  they  will;  but  then  wages  becomes  an  arbitrary  ques- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  laborers  get  their  share  of  the  price  of 
the  finished  article  if  that  share  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  and  leave  them  a 
surplus.  If  the  price  of  the  finished  article  is  low,  then  that  price  ^uges  and  ^v- 
ems  the  wage  that  is  the  reward  for  their  labor.  If  the  price  is  high,  then  it  is  as 
you  say;  they  have  the  power  to  get  a  laiiger  portion  of  the  price  for  which  the  prod- 
uct sells.  That  they  get  all  they  are  entitled  to  is  a  proposition  which  the  labor 
leader  will  absolutely  deny,  and  1  do  not  suppose  that  they  do  get  it  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  idea,  of  course,  that  they  were  given  all  they 
were  entitled  to. — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  get  all  they  are  entitled  to,  they 
have  not  as  much  power  as  the  man  on  the  other  side  has. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No;  undoubtedly  they  have  not  as  much  power  as  the 
other  side,  because  in  the  last  analysis  capital  can  be  idle  and  labor  can  not  I  sup- 
pose that  is  all  there  is  that  really  differentiates  between  the  power  of  the  one  and 
the  power  of  the  other.  Labor  has  just  as  much  power  to  stop  the  wheels  as  capital 
has;  but  when  they  are  both  stopped,  capital  can  live,  and  labor  can  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Gan  labor  get  a  share  of  the  profit  unless  there  is  a  profit? — 
A.  I  never  heard  that  it  could.  Of  course  labor  sometimes  gets  wages  when  there  is 
no  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  in  conclusion  upon  that  phase  is  this,  that  no  man  who 
comprehends  and  believes  in  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  ought  to  assert  that 
there  is  any  distinction  between  tne  application  of  that  tariff  to  an  industrial  com- 
bination and  to  an  individual  manufacturer  in  the  same  industry.  That  is  to  say, 
that  principle  of  protection  is  always  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  labor;  and  where 
labor  needs  it  to  maintain  the  reward  of  labor,  it  does  not  matter  who  employs  that 
labor,  whether  it  is  some  one  that  extracts  too  much  from  the  people  or  somebodv 
that  does  not  extract  enough.  If  you  apply  that  simple  test,  then  you  have  the  phil- 
osophy of  protection. 

WHAT   C-ONSTITUTES    A    PROPER    RECIPROCITY    POLICY. 

The  second  point  which  I  had  in  mind  to  make  was  that  our  system  of  reciprocity 
ought  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  should  not  be  the 
reciprocity  that  takes  or  threatens  to  take  his  work  from  a  single  American  workings 
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man.  That  reciprocity  should  be  applied  to  those  things  which  we  do  not  prodace, 
making  it  a  lever  in  our  hands  to  develop  that  narrow  line  of  American  products 
which  we  can  sell  abroad.  But  I  think  those  persons  mistake  the  view  oi  protec- 
tionists who  assert  that  we  are  to  buy  from  a  given  country  something  which  we 
ourselves  can  make,  in  order  that  we  ma}^  sell  to  that  country  something  that  we  make. 
That  is  not  reciprocity  according  to  our  view  of  it.  Reciproci  tv ,  accordmg  to  our  view, 
means  this:  There  are  many  millions  of  dollars'  wortn  of  things  that  we  must  buy 
from  other  people,  and  that  kind  of  trade  can  be  used  to  make  those  people  buy 
what  we  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Suppose,  by  way  of  reciprocity,  you  take  26  per  cent  off 
of  French  wines  and  silks;  where  would  that  leave  California  and  the  wine-producing 
parts  of  this  country,  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  their  manufactures  of 
silk? — ^A.  Of  course  I  speak  only  as  one  having  general  knowledge  of  it.  It  would 
destroy  them,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Entirely? — A.  Yes;  or  lower  wages  to  an  undesirable  point.  , 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  principle  of  reciprocity  is  a  fair  s^nstem  in  the 
fiscal  arrangements  of  a  country? — ^A.  My  notion  offhand  is  that  it  is  if  it  is  fairly 
reciprocal;  that  it  is  fair,  for  instance,  for  us  to  sav  to  France,  ''  We  will  buy  from  you 
things  that  we  must  buy  somewhere  if  you  will  buy  from  us,"  and  to  carry  that  out 
so  that  France  would  have  more  of  our  trade  than  England,  if  England  did  not 
reciprocally  buy  from  us.  If  there  was  a  sliding  tariff— a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
mum, within  which  the  President  would  have  the  right  to  move — to  be  applied 
for  tht  purpose  of  developing  our  export  trade  as  a  reward  for  the  things  whicn  we 
could  not  produce  that  we  bought  from  other  countries,  it  would  be  philosophic  and 
it  would  be  right. 

Q.  But  your  discussion  is  entirely  on  the  theory  that  3'ou  are  talking  about  nations. 
Trade  is  between  individuals,  not  nations. — ^A.  I  understand,  of  course. 

Q.  Twenty  or  30  silk  owners  or  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  constitute 
the  United  States  doing  business  with  France  at  all.  Your  reciprocity  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  are  dealing  with  individuals  in  Great  Britain,  as  we 
are  in  France,  and  they  are  dealing  with  us.  There  is  no  use  of  making  an  inter- 
national matter  of  reciprocity. — ^A.  The  individual,  of  course,  must  recognize  the 
duty  that  is  put  upon  the  products  of  a  country  with  which  he  trades.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  have  any  reciprocity  respecting  silk  except  as  a  matter  of  sale  by  us. 
We  are  making  silk. 

Q.  Suppose  we  have  free  sugar  producing  countries,  and  reciprocity  is  proposed  by 
one  of  them,  and  possibly  two  of  them  are  left  out.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  the 
general  industries  of  this  country  to  admit  by  reciprocal  treaties  the  sugar  of  that 
country  only? — A.  I  think  not.  Of  course  all  trade  is  selfish,  and  this  question  of 
selfishness  has  to  be  answered  whenever  a  practical  question  of  legislation  or  treaty 
is  before  us. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  argument  of  conserving  the  American  wage  if  you  intend 
to  favor  any  reciprocal  treaties  that  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification — 
treaties  that  impair  the  American  wage  and  take  away  American  capital? — A.  Well, 
I  have  not  had  much  sympathy  with  the  reciprocal  treaties  which  I  have  observed 
recently  negotiated.    I  notice  Clongress  has  not  had,  either. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  not  most  of  the  treaties  with  the  leading  nations  of 
the  earth  contain  what  is  called  the  "favored-nation  clause?" — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then,  can  you  establish  a  system  of  reciprocity  such  as  you  suggest  without 
running  against  that  favored-nation  clause? — A.  Well,  I  want  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  academicallv  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  practical  question  to  be 
solved  in  the  future,  but  I  think  it  is  really  philosophical  ana  proper.  The  favored- 
nation  clause,  however,  is  a  thing  that  a  short  time  is  sufficient  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  When  the  Government  steps  in  and  controls 
the  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  product,  and  then  protects  the  finished  product, 
is  not  the  nation  controlling  that  article? — A.  Undoubtedly,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Is  not  the  United  States  doing  the  trading  with  France  instead  of  the  individ- 
ual?— A.  My  answer  to  that  was  that  no  man  could  deal  by  way  of  imjKjrt  or  export 
with  any  other  country  without  reference  to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.  That  is 
what  I  meant  by  my  answer. 

Q.  If  you  are  seeking  the  individuars  trade  in  England,  would  it  not  depend  very 
largely  on  the  advantages  that  the  Government  gives  you,  and  the  disadvantages  the 
Englishman  had  on  that  side,  whether  you  got  that  trade? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  it  not  take  this  phase,  that  the  legislation  of  the 
government  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  encourage  individual 
trade? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  And  ifyou  can  not  have  a  tariff  by  individuals,  you  must  have  it  by  govern- 
ment?— ^A.  Exactly;  as  I  understand  it,  the  economic  or  the  philosophic  justification 
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of  the  protective  tariff  is,  that  the  government  doee  a  thing  which  the  individual  can 
not  poflsibly  do  for  himself;  otherwim  it  is  mere  paternalism.  But  the  individoal 
can  not  compete  with  the  civilization  abroad.    The  tariff  protects  his  opportunity. 

THE  BVIL«  OF  INDI8CRIMINATB  IMMIGRATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  Have  you  covered  the  three  pK>int8  which  you  suggested? — 
A.  The  tnird  point  was  tnat  I  think  our  industrial  conditions  have  been  very  adversely 
affected  by  the  practically  indiscriminate  immigration  which  has  come  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  30  years,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  wase  rate  has  been  thereby 
demoralized;  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this  Industrial  Commission. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  any  suggestion  to  make  in  re^rd  to  remedial  legislation  along  the 
line  of  immigration? — A.  I  think  that  all  practical  results  that  are  needed  at  present 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  that  known  as  the  Lodge  bill. 
A  slight  educational  qualification  will  practically  accomplish  all  that  the  friends  of 
the  proposition  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  think  is  necessary. 

THK  QUECfriON   OF   A    PRACTICAL   RSMBDY    FOR  THE   EVII£  OF  TRUflrTB. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  not  give  the  commission  some  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  these  combines  or  trusts  that  have  that 
immense  power  that  you  refer  to?  Have  you  not  some  idea  on  that  subject? — ^A. 
Well,  I  wish  that  I  could.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  because  while  there  are 
certain  advantages  always  derivable  from  the  combination  of  human  effort,  I  think 
that  notwithstanding  those  advantages,  the  efteet  of  such  combinations  is  altogether 
injurious;  at  any  rate,  the  evils  overbalance  the  benefits.  I  wish  that  I  had  some 
practical  methoa  to  suggest.  We  have  anti-trust  laws  in  the  various  states.  I  do  not 
know  why  thev  are  not  enforced,  unless  it  is  thought  that  they  are  not  effective  as 
they  are  now  framed.  I  have  heard  of  the  suggestion  of  publicity.  I  think  that 
might  be  a  scratch  on  the  surface,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
evil  to  know  how  much  money  these  concerns  make,  which  would  be  all  that  pab- 
licity  would  amount  to.  It  may  be  that  we  are  merely  in  a  stage  of  evolution  that  is 
to  lead  to  the  governmental  socialism  to  which  I  referred  a  wnile  ago.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  this  commission  has  been  and  is  giving  more  careful  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  trusts  than  any  body  of  men  tlmt  we  have  ever  had,  for  the  reason 
that  the  commission  came  into  life  just  at  the  moment  when  the  trust  projected 
itself  before  the  public  eye.  You  have  obtained  such  a  vast  amount  of  information 
from  all  sources  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  plfui  much  more  sati^ac- 
torily  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  May  not  combinations  be  an  evolution  in  the  business  world 
without  necessarily  leading  to  socialism? — A.  That  may  be  so.  I  have  only  indicated 
that  as  one  of  the  possible  results.  The  fundamental  objection  that  I  have  to  them, 
in  which  I  seem  to  differ  from  many  others,  is  that  I  never  knew  any  combination 
or  individual  who  had  power,  that  exercised  that  power  wisely  or  in  any  other  way 
than  selfishly. 

RELATION  OF  LARGE  COMBINATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC — THE  STANDARD  OIL  OOMPANT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  say  with  respect  to  the  argument  of  the 
champions  of  the  combinations,  that  they  effect  great  economies,  ana  that  whether 
or  not  they  cheapen  articles  of  manufacture  to  individuals,  there  is  great  opportunity 
'  for  them  to  do  so? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  article,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  the  public  is  going  to  get  very  much  bene- 
fit from  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  securities,  common  and  preferred  stock  and  bonds.  Now,  those 
properties  did  not  cost  one-third  of  that,  and  they  were  not  bought  at  a  baigain; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  built  up  on  legitimate  business  bases,  and  not  by  reason  of 
some  special  information  of  the  location  of  some  plentiful  deposit,  or  anything  else. 
They  were  all  built  up  in  the  usual  course  of  proceeding.  Now,  the  people  who  hold 
these  securities  are  going  to  demand  a  return  upon  them,  and  if  they  receive  any  full 
return  even  for  what  they  have  paid  for  those  securities  in  the  market,  they  are  going 
to  extract  something  from  the  public.  I  know  that  it  was  said  as  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  that  it  had  reducea  the  cost.  Undoubtedly  it  did  reduce  the  cost;  but 
to  say  that  is  begging  the  question,  for  the  cost  would  have  been  reduced  still  more 
if  competitive  enterprise  had  continued  in  the  business.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  there  has  been  any  great  service  rendered  to  the  public  when  the  market 
value  of  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  approximately  eight  hundred 
millions,  based  solely  upon  the  earning  power  of  that  which  cost  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  that 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.  )  How  much  have  their  dividends  been  in  the  meantime? — 
A.  I  nave  paid  no  attention  to  that.  I  know  that  you  can  judge  of  that  by  the 
enormous  present  market  value  of  the  stock,  due  to  the  fact  tnat  while  the  cost  of 
the  article  nas  been  reduced  to  the  public  they  have  had  practically  absolute  domina- 
tion of  the  market,  and  the  public  has  probably  paid  $2  where  it  would  have  paid  $1 
under  the  competitive  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lftchman.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  oil  companies  outside  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company;? — A.  Not  now- 

Q.  You  think  there  are  none? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  concerns  in  the 
oil  business.  The  largest  competitor  we  knew  of  in  our  section  of  the  country  was 
absorbed  by  it  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  1  am  informed. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  knew  whether  thev  were  getting  the  same  price  for  their 
oil  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  Very  likely  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.  )  I  want  to  know  whether  you  believe  that  it  is  economic- 
ally proper  that  there  should  be  three  or  four  different  commiasions  between  the 
producer  of  coal,  for  example,  and  the  consumer,  and  whether  you  believe  that  this 
combination  which  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  will  be  the  means  of  eliminat- 
ing these  middlemen  between  the  producer  of  an  article  and  the  consumer? — A. 
Undoubtedly.  Nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than  combination  under  control  and 
direction,  and  not  governed  by  the  selfish  demands  of  men,  because  there  you  bring 
the  thing  produced  to  the  consumer  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LircnMAN. )  Do  you  think  that  an  absolute  monopoly  can  be  obtained 
except  in  the  case  of  a  natural  monopoly  or  a  monopoly  created  bv  a  patent? — A. 
I  thmk  that  practically  we  can  get  that  sort  of  a  control.    I  think  the 
rabidly  getting  to  that. 


ne  railroads  are 


Q.  You  have  already  suggested  that  the  remedy  to  that  may  come  in  government 
control? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Now,  then,  could  you  reach  that  condition  of  absolute  control  except  in  the 
case  of  something  that  was  of  itself  a  natural  monopolv,  so  called,  or  a  monopoly 
created  by  a  patent? — A.  Theoretically,  I  suppose  not,  out  practically  we  have  an 
illustration  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  some  lines  of  business,  i  do  not  want  to  touch 
upon  a  field  that  I  have  no  richt  to  enter,  but  the  popular  understanding  is  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in  this  country. 

Q.  Does  the  Standard  Oil  Company  own  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  so  ftu*  as  you 
know? — ^A.  Well,  the  newspaper  reports  are  that  they  have  taken  the  output,  have 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Uuney's  people. 

Q.  Will  they  not  buy  the  output  of  any  producer? — A.  I  suppose  they  are  the  best 
purchasers,  and  they  might  buy  the  output  of  any.  They  have  the  same  power  to 
fix  the  price  of  what  they  buy  as  to  fix  the  price  of  what  they  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,  )  Well,  do  they  or  do  they  not  fix  the  price  of  oil,  regard- 
less of  the  exchanges? — A.  I  suppose  so.     That  is  tne  popular  impression. 

THE  RELATION   OF  TRUBTTS   AND   COMBINATIONS  TO  THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  exm-ess  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  remedy  for  the  evils  of  trusts  m  tne  so-called  Babcock  bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  and  which,  I  understand,  will  be  reintroduced  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress — A.  I  assumed  that  I  had  already  answered  that 
question  by  the  general  trend  of  my  remark^.  Certainly,  wherever  the  element  of 
uibor  does  not  enter  to  an  extent  to  require  that  it  be  protected,  in  order  that  those 
who  labor  should  have  the  opportunity  to  maintain  their  mode  of  living,  then  there  is 
no  need  for  the  tariff,  and  the  Babcock  bill  would  be  right;  but  I  oppose  that  kind 
of  l^islation  because  it  absolutely  destroys  the  possibility  of  independent  plants 
making  the  things  that  are  protected  by  the  present  tariff  law,  and  simply  puts 
weapons  into  the  nands,  and  strength  into  the  body,  of  the  combination  itself. 

Q.  Your  answer,  then,  is  that  the  Babcock  bill  is  in  the  interest  particularly  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation? — A.  I  say  that  the  result  of  that  sort  of  thing 
would  be  to  advantage  that  corporation  more  than  anything  else.  It  would  absolutely 
destroy  all  indepenaent  effort  along  those  lines,  and  it  would  strike  a  blow  at  the 
labor  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  enterprise  in  Nova  Scotia 
known  as  the  Dominion  Coal  Company? — A.  1  have  heard  something  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  industry,  do 
you  think? — A.  I  think,  that  the  Dominion  Company  could  sell  over  here  all  they 
could  make. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  precipitate  a  tariff  discussion  on  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  ought  to  have  said  something  at  the  beginning  in 
answer  to  that  question.    I  am  sure  that  we  are  getting  along  very  well  now,  and  we 
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are  getting  along  largely,  as  we  claim,  because  of  our  tariff  le^ialation,  and  it  wonld 
be  exceedingly  unfortunate  from  a  bosineas  point  of  view  to  mtrodace  any  element 
of  nnreet  into  the  baginesB  conditions  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkis.)  You  have  expressed  your  opposition  to  so-called  trusts  and 
combinations.  Do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  comDination  in  this  country  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  protective  tariff,  or  which  in  your  opinion  is  a  Intimate 
outgrowth  of  protection? — ^A.  There  is  part,  for  instance,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  tin-plate  industry,  in  which,  as  the  industry  could  not  have  been 
bom  without  the  protective  tariff,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  not  have  been 
any  trust  but  for  the  protective  tariff.  The  weeds  m&^r  grow  more  rankly  because 
there  is  a  sun,  and  would  die  if  there  was  no  sun,  but  in  no  other  aspect  does  the 
tariff  bear  any  relation  to  the  trust.  In  the  pottery  business,  in  china  and  white 
ware,  there  could  be  no  industry  at  all  but  for  the  protective  tariff.  There  is  no 
combination  or  trust  There  might  be,  because  whether  there  will  be  a  trust  in 
pottery  depends  upon  exactly  the  same  forces  that  control  trusts  in  other  lines  of 
business.  But,  as  it  is,  the  industry  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  and  there  is,  so 
far  sjs  I  know,  no  sign  of  any  combination;  and  if  there  should  be,  it  would  not 
at  all  change  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  labor  employed  in  those  potteries  that 
would  make  up  that  ultimate  trust.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  you  can  not  apply 
any  different  rule  to  the  labor  employed  by  a  trust  than  to  the  labor  employed  by 
those  who  are  not  in  a  trust 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusts  or  combinations  in  Great  Britain? — A.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  trusts  in  Great  Britain,  just  as  there  would  be  trusts  here  with- 
out a  tariff. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  tariff  has  Great  Britain— a  protective  tariff  or  a  free-trade 
tariff? — A.  It  is,  of  course,  popularly  understood  to  be  a  free-trade  country. 

Q.  Then,  if  trusts  exist  m  a  free-trade  country,  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact 
that  trusts  are  in  a  protective  country  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  protection? — 
A.  It  certainly  does  not. 

RBMSDIBS  FOR  THE   EVII^  OP  TRUSTS — STATE  AND  NATIONAL  CONTROL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  You  spoke  of  the  danger  of  these  lai^ge  capitaUssations  of 
industry.  As  a  lawyer,  ao  you  ifelieve  that  the  State  can  create  a  corporation  with 
any  capitalization? — A.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  create  a  corporation  with  a  capital 
of  one  thousand  million  just  as  readily  as  one  with  a  capital  of  one  million? — A.  The 
State  is  sovereign  and  can  do  what  it  pleases. 

Q.  And  the  State  under  that  sovereigntv  could  also  create  a  corporation  with  a 
capital  of  two  thousand  million — ad  libitumi — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  what  protection  have  the  other  44  States  in  the  Union  from  a  State  like 
New  Jersey,  that  can  by  merger  make  what  you  would  call  a  monster  in  industry 
and  a  dangerous  feature  that  will  lead  up  to  state  socialism?  Is  there  any  law 
to  limit  these  capitalizations? — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  States  themselves  only  permit 
the  corporations  of  other  States  to  do  business  within  them  under  such  rules  as 
they  see  fit  to  lay  down,  and  every  State  has  it  within  its  power  to  deal  drastically 
witn  that  phase.  Of  course,  as  a  practical  question,  we  have  this:  That  here  is  a 
great  combination  of  capital  that  has  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  invested  in  labor- 
employing  enterprises  in  a  single  State,  and  you  may  talk  as  glibly  as  you  please  in 
a  rhetorical  way  about  what  the  State  is  going  to  do  with  that  gigantic  comoination 
that  is  thus  going  to  lay  its  hands  on  the  throat  of  the  people,  but  it  is  another  thinff 
when  ^ou  say  to  that  corporation,  "You  shall  not  do  business  in  this  State,"  and 
thus  wipe  out  of  existence  the  enterprises  in  which  the  hundred  million  dollars 
are  invested  and  wherein  many  thousand  persons  are  employed.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  practical  importance  which  we  are  slow  to  approach  and  answer  in  a 
way  which  will  prevent  that  combination  from  doing  business. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  with  a  billion  dollars  capital  which  enters  into  interstate  commerce? 
What  authority  have  the  other  States  to  shut  that  out  from  interstate  commerce? — A. 
There  is  not  anything  that  can  prevent  the  shipment  of  the  products  between  the 
States  by  the  States.  I  thought  you  meant  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  do  business 
within  the  State.  The  State  is,  of  course,  powerless  in  the  matter  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Q.  In  the  regulation,  then,  of  your  so-called  trusts  or  combines,  how  do  you  intend 
to  get  that  regulation?  Through  national  legislation,  if  you  can  not  do  it  through 
State  control? — A.  An  approach  to  that  was  made  at  the  session  of  CJongress  a  year 
ago — ^at  the  first  session  oi  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  Whether  it  is  workable  or  not  I 
can  not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  later  light  would  suggest  very  many  practical 
and  wise  improvements  upon  that,  which  would  be  effective.    That  plan  provided  for 
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a  method  of  makiiiff  it  onlawfal  to  transport  soods  that  were  made  by  illegal  combi- 
nations, and  provided  a  certain  kind  of  marking  of  those  goods,  and  for  their  con- 
fiscation. That  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  of  course  is  not  a  law,  but  it  shows  the 
first  flte^  in  the  development  of  the  Congressional  mind  as  acting  from  the  people's 
view  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  ]  That  was  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act,  was  it  not? — 
A.  No;  that  was  an  orismal  act;  it  was  an  original  act  called  the  Littlefield  Act. 

Q.  But  it  did  embody  the  Sherman  Act  and  add  to  it,  did  it  not? — A.  Oh,  it  may 
have  been  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  interstate-commerce  act. 

Q.  Was  that  passed  unanimously  by  the  House? — A.  There  was  a  very  large 
majority. 

OVSRCAPITALIZATION   AND  ITS  RBBULTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  You  spoke  of  the  seeming  overcapitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  saying  uat  there  was  about  one-third,  probably,  of  tangible 
assets.  Their  stock,  however,  sells  at  par,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Their  preferred  sells 
at  abont  par  and  their  common  at  about  50. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  stock  sold  in  any  reasonably  large  quantity  on  any  stock 
•  exchange  in  the  whole  world  which  is  not  sold  at  the  earning  power  of  the  stock? — 
A.  That  is  just  exactly  the  point  I  make.  Those  stocks  are  sold  upon  the  basis  of 
their  supposed  earning  power,  and  their  earning  power,  in  the  public  mind,  in  the 
mind  of  tne  investor,  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  concern  is  nearlj^  a  monopoly,  and 
therefore  can  control  the  market  and  fix  prices.  That  is  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
market  price  so  lai^ely  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Q.  And  yet  you  would  sa^  that  it  is  the  custom  of  all  stock  exchanges  of  the  world 
to  buy  and  sell  stocks  on  their  earning  power,  their  dividend  power? — A.  Practically, 
that  IS  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  wav  of  making  a  law,  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  to 
save  investors  from  beins  shorn  by  organizations  of  money? — A.  No;  I  am  not 
syinpathizing  with  anyboay  that  is  trying  to  make  money  by  manipulating  stocks. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  6,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OBOEOE  OTJHTOV, 

Praidenl  of  IngUhUe  of  Social  Economics, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  Geoi^  Gunton,  of  New  York  City.  President  of  the  institute  of  Social  Econ- 
omics, was  mtroduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

PBBSONAL  STATSMBNT  OF  THK   WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr-  Clarkb.  )  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  My  name  is  George 
Gunton;  address,  41  Union  square.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  •  President  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  institute  been  established? — A.  Since  1890.  I  am  also  editor 
of  Gunton's  Marine,  and  author  of  the  following  books:  Wealth  and  Progress,  1887 
(Appletonh  Prmciplesof  Social  Economics,  1891  (Putnam);  Trusts  and  tne  Public, 
1899  (Appleton);  Outlines  of  Social  Economics,  1900  (Appleton);  Outlines  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  1901  (Appleton). 

Q.  Has  the  institute,  and  have  you  personally,  given  special  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  especially  very  recently,  in  its  relation  to  trusts  and  combina- 
tions?—A.  I  have  given  very  close  consideration  to  those  two  subjects,  and  have 
made  some  investigations  regarding  them  which  cover  a  great  many  years. 

MANNER   IN   WHICH   WITNESS  PROPOSED  TO   DISCUSS  THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  express  your  views  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  specific  subject  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to  trusts  and 
combinations? — A.  The  question  of  the  tariff  is,  to  my  mind,  a  strictly  economic  one. 
Like  all  economic  questions,  it  has  to  do  with  the  welfiftre  of  the  nation.  With  your 
permission,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  the  questions  that  have  been  covered  specifically 
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by  some  witneseeB  you  have  had  before  you  on  the  other  side.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  perhaps  better  to  have  the  same  questions  dealt  with  from  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  rather  than  to  have  another  set  of  questions,  or  perhaps  another 
treatment  along  different  lines,  that  would  not  be  ouite  comparable.  You  have  had 
recently  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson' and  Mr.  Holt'  Mr.  Atkinson  dealt  largely  with 
theory,  and  Mr.  Holt  with  facts. 

OPPOSITE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  TERM    "KREBIX)M.'' 

I  think  that  at  the  outset  it  is  important  to  state  from  the  protectionist  point  of 
view  what  protection  is  as  a  philosophic  principle.  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  for  that 
matter  nearly  all  who  treat  the  subject  from  the  free  trade  point  of  view,  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  that  is  needed  is  freedom,  and  by  freedom  they  mean, 
*' Stand  off  and  let  each  fellow  fight  it  out."  Now,  that  is  a  misconception  of  free- 
dom. There  are  really  two  kinds  of  freedom;  there  is  the  freedom  of  the  savage 
and  the  freedom  of  civilization.  The  freedom  of  the  savage  is  to  have  no  protection 
except  what  his  own  muscles  and  his  own  alertness  in  running  can  give  nim.  He 
protects  nobody 2  and  nobody  protects  him;  he  has  no  friends,  and  he  is  friendly  to 
nobody.  That  is  the  freedom  of  non-interference,  and  the  people  who  have  that 
kind  of  freedom  have  the  least  liberty  of  any  people  in  the  world.  They  are  the  ' 
poorest;  they  are  the  most  easily  terrified;  they  can  travel  the  least  distance  in  safety, 
and  get  the  least  out  of  nature  and  the  universe  of  anybody  on  the  earth.  The 
freedom  of  civilisation  is  the  freedom  that  not  only  goes  with,  but  necessarily  implies, 
protection.  It  is  the  freedom  that  comes  from  society,  doing  for  and  with  otners, 
and  it  always  depends  on  society  giving  the  individual  the  protection,  and  the  indi- 
vidual giving  society  the  benefit  of  his  activities.  Therefore  to  speak  of  freedom  in 
the  abstract,  and  say, ''  All  you  need  is  to  withdraw  barriers  or  withdraw  restrictions," 
is  both  misleading  and  incorrect.  The  mere  withdrawal  of  restrictions  does  not 
necessarily  give  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  freedom  that  is  worth  bavins 
and  that  anybody  values  that  does  not  come  with  and  does  not  remain  by  virtue  c3 
societary  protection. 

tHK   RELATION   OK   rREBIX>M   TO   NATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  reference  to  national  development  this  subject  of  freedom  is  a  very  important 
consideration.  The  theory  of  absolute  freedom  is  represented  by  non-restriction, 
which  is  logically  anarchy.  It  means  no jsovemment,  hands  off,  nands  off,  hands 
off  until  you  get  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  logic  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  thinking,  if 
he  had  the  courage  to  carry  it  out,  as  he  sometimes  does,  is  anarchy.  I  heard 
him  say  once  at  a  dinner  of  economists  in  New  York,  as  illustrating  this  point, 
that  the  only  way  to  have  good  money  was  to  have  absolutely  free  banking,  let 
everybody  start  a  bank  and  issue  money  just  as  he  pleased,  and  the  best  money 
would  win  the  day.  He  evidently  had  not  learned  of  Gresham*s  law,  which  has 
demonstrated  that  the  worst  money  wins  the  day.  This  Question  of  freedom  is  a 
very  elusive  one.  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  two  campaigns  has  oased  the  most  takinj^  of 
all  nis  pleas — and  they  are  very  taking — on  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  his  great  idea 
is  the  H'eedom  to  coin  money.  Now,  the  benefit  to  society  does  not  depend  always 
on  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  do  just  what  he  pleases.  It  depends  on 
the  opportunities  for  him  to  do  that  which  is  b€»t  for  society  as  a  whole. 

With  reference  to  national  development,  which  is  an  important  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  and  of  laree  corporations,  the  theory  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  is  that  a  nation  should  be  left  free  by  its  ^vemment  and  by  all  associated 
action  to  follow  the  lines  of  industry  that  each  inaividual  can  do  best.  That  is  to 
say,  let  alone  entirely,  every  man  wul  find  his  best  place  and  do  that  which  is  best 
for  society  and  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation.  That  is 
a  very  familiar  proposition.  I  re^rd  that  as  the  very  essence  of  fallacy;  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  statesmanship  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation, 
woodj  coal,  iron,  etc.,  but  rather  to  develop  the  civilization  of  its  people.  The 
question  is  whetner  the  civilization  of  the  people  should  depend  upon  digging  coal 
and  cutting  lumber,  or  whether  the  digging  of  coal  and  the  cutting  of  lumber  should 
be  adjust^  to  the  channels  of  the  aevelopment  of  the  people.  To  my  mind  it  is 
a  question  between  what  we  call  natural  selection  and  scientific  selection.  Natural 
selection  is  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage,  which  says  if  dig^ng  coal  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  dig  coal,  although  other  conditions  could  easily  be  made  by 
which  you  miffht  do  something  very  much  better.  On  the  other  hand,  scientific 
selection  would  ask:  What  type  of  industries  tend**  most  to  develop  the  civilization 
of  a  nation? 

I  See  pp.  517-651.  «  See  pp.  552-^82. 
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NATIONAL   ]>KVI6U)PMBNT    IM    l.AKGBLV    DBPKNDBNT   UPON    THK    I)IVKR«*KI<ATION   OP 

INDUBTRIBB. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  clearer  in  history  than  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  type 
and  character  of  the  civifization  of  every  nation,  regardlees  of  religion  or  form  of 
sovemment,  i»  mainly  molded  hy  the  character  of  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
People  go  about  their  businefls  to  get  a  living,  and  they  take  on  whatever  they  touch 
in  tnat  pursuit;  and  if  their  living  takes  them  up  against  pine  trees  and  corncobs, 
then  they  ^t  the  influence  of  pine  trees  and  corncobs.  If  their  industry  takes  them 
into  a  specialized  and  highl v  socialized  society,  then  thev  get  the  influence  of  culti- 
vation which  comes  from  a  highly  diversified  society.  Tne  question,  then,  is  purely 
one  of  industries;  and  I  submit  that  history,  ancient  and  modem,  in  anv  of  the 
spheres  of  the  globe  will  bear  out  this  statement,  that  no  nation  makes  any 
comparative  progress  whose  industries  are  substantially  uniform  and  monoto- 
nous. In  other  words,  there  is  not  a  case  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  of  a  nation 
rising  in  intelligence,  culture,  power,  wealth,  or  civilization,  without  ha vinga  consider- 
able portion  of  diversified  artistic,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  industries.  Purely 
crude  and  extractive  industries  are  monotonizingand  non-socializing,  and  they  always 
result,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  state  of  backwardness  in  wages,  social  culture, 
intelligence,  and  wealth.  If  you  take  the  wa^  of  the  different  groups  of  the  world — 
and  wnen  I  speak  of  wages  in  this  connection  I  do  not  mean  that  I  believe  in  the 
theory  that  th3rc  is  an  "American  rate"  of  wages.  There  is  not.  They  vary  all  the 
way  from  75  cents  to  $10  a  day.  But  there  is  a  rate  of  wages  that  is  substantially 
uniform  in  groups  of  industries  and  localities.  Now,  if  you  take  the  case  of  countries 
that  are  exclusively  raw-material  producing,  like  Russia  and  India  and  South  America, 
you  will  find  that  the  wages  are  lowest  in  the  rural  parts,  and  that  they  rise  as  ]^ou 
near  the  cities  and  centers  of  civilization.  That  is  true  of  localities  in  countries, 
and  it  is  also  true  of  countries  as  compared  with  eai*h  other.  It  is  true  in  this  coun- 
try as  between  the  country  and  the  small  town,  '  he  small  city  and  the  large  city. 
It  is  true  in  this  country  as  a  whole  as  compare<l  with  any  agricultural  country. 
It  is  tnie  of  England  as  compared  with  any  other  country  in  P^urope.  It  is  true  the 
world  over,  and  it  means  tnat  the  initial  point  of  national  development  is  the 
diversification  of  industries. 

Moreover,  with  these  degrees  of  diversification  comes  development  in  every  phase 
of  human  freedom.  You  can  almost  determine  the  religion,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  condition  of  countries  by  the  wage  mercury.  If  you  take  a 
nation  where  the  best  wa^  fproiip  is  below  15  or  20  cents  a  day,  that  nation  is  pagan 
in  its  religion,  and  despotic  m  its  political  institutions,  and  practicallv  stupid  in  its 
social  life.  If  the  wages  are  above  20  cents,  you  will  probably  fina  Christianity 
in  some  form.  If  the  wages  are  below  40  cents,  the  country  will  be  Catholic. 
I  do  not  say  that  with  any  disrespect  at  all.  It  will  be  a  religion  that  is  largely 
under  authbritv — that  is  what  I  mean — and  that  country's  politics  will  also  be 
comparatively  despotic  and  its  social  freedom  practically  nil.  If  the  wages  amount 
to  nearly  a  dollar  a  day,  you  have  reached  a  country  where  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion;  you  will  find  constitutional  government 
either  in  its  beginnings  or  in  a  considerable  development.  And  if  the  rate  is  above 
one  dollar  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  you  will  find  religious  freedom,  and, 
either  actually  or  in  the  making,  democracy  in  government. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  progress  follows  the  line  of  diversification  of  industries, 
the  development  of  complex  occupations.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  first  principle 
of  statesmanship  is  to  consider  not  what  the  price  of  the  particular  articles  may  be, 
but  how  the  direction  of  the  industry  can  be  made  to  lead  toward  diversification. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  something  for  nothing.  A  nation  does 
not  get  civilization  for  nothing.  It  always  costs  something,  and  we  would  not 
appreciate  it  if  it  did  not.  Therefore,  in  giving  direction  to  the  forces  that  lead  to 
diversification,  and  thereby  ultimately  bring  alx)ut  national  prosperity,  the  national 
policy  comes  in. 

THE   DISTINCriON    BBTWEEN    PROTBCTION    AND    PATBRNALIBM. 

Now,  what  shall  the  nation  do?  The  question  is  how  to  promote  progress,  not 
only  without  taking  away  freedom,  but  rather  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
freedom  at  the  same  time.  Here  we  come  to  the  question  of  paternalism.  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side  are  rather  prone — ^indeed  I  think  they  rather  like — to  mix 
terms  a  little.  Perhaps  they  believe  a  little  in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  they  do 
like  to  call  protection,  paternalism.  Yet  protection  properly  appli^  and  understood 
is  not  paternalism.    Paternalism  is  doing  for  the  individual,  always  doing  for  him. 
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Opening  a  soup  kitchen  is  paternalism,  and  we  have  beeen  forced  to  have  a  little  of 
that  sometimes.  Giving  something,  supplying  the  individual,  is  paternal.  Protec- 
tion is  protecting  the  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  do  for  himself.  If  you  tell 
me  that  the  tariff  is  paternal,  then  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it  gives  other  than 
opportunity.  If  it  gives  onl^  opportunities,  then  it  is  protective.  Now,  that  is 
ratner  an  important  distinction  between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  term  protection.  Hence,  if  bv  protection  we  mean 
protection  of  opportunity,  then  the  whole  community  should  hold  the  protectionist 
strictly  to  the  principle  of  protecting  opportunity^  ^^^X'  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  P^^^><^  policy 
pass  over  into  the  paternal.  In  reference  specificaUy  to  the  tariff,  wnat  a  nation 
should  do  is  to  protect  the  opportunities  oi  its  people.  Government  came  into 
existence  for  just  that  purpose. 

THE  NATION    Ml'HT    PROTBCT    ITS    BCDNOMIC    LIFK    AGAINST   liOWER   FORMS. 

What  should  be  the  principle  of  this  particular  protection?  To  my  minil  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  is  worth  protecting  by  government — ^the  superior  element 
against  the  inferior.  The  inferior  is  not  entitled  to  protection,  and  does  not  need  it. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  in  all  progress  that  as  we  advance  we  become  less  capable  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves.  As  we  nse  morally,  physically,  and  socially,  we  take  on  new 
powers  and  lose  some  old  ones.  I  suspect  that  there  U  not  a  gentleman  in  this  room 
who  would  feel  competent  to  protect  himself  against  Kitting  Bull  or  his  descendant, 
or  against  John  L.  Sullivan  or  any  of  his  people.  Whv?  Because  their  power  is  in 
the  biceps;  you  have  lost  that  power.  Your  ancestors  had  that  power,  but  you  have 
taken  on  another  form;  you  have  risen  to  a  point  where  you  have  higher  duties. 
When  the  individual  lost  the  power  to  protect  himself  because  he  had  something  else 
better  to  do,  he  had  to  rely  for  protection  against  the  lowei-  forms  upon  the  verv 
development  that  brought  that  about — society  in  its  collective  form,  wnich  through 
its  government  substituted  the  policeman's  club  for  the  muscles  of  the  individual. 

Now,  in  relation  to  industries  that  same  thing  is  true.  If  a  nation  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  by  virtue  of  its  social  conditions  its  people  must  have  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  some  other  nations^  that  involves  a  greater  expensiveness  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  if  there  is  any  test  of  civilization  it  is  in  the  deamess  of  the  man.  A  cheap 
man  never  gave  high  civilization  in  the  world,  never  eave  a  strong  nation,  nor  did 
anything  else  that  was  worth  remembering.  When,  through  the  social  conditions 
the  avera^  laborer  and  citizen  l)ecome8  expensive,  he  is  a  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  There  is  the  item  of  cost.  Now,  if  that  item  of  coHt  handicaps  a  pro- 
ducer in  one  country  as  against  another  producer  in  another  country,  it  is  for  the 
government,  or  the  society,  or  the  civilization  to  say  whether  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce and  continue  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  thai  cost  shall  be  maintained. 

COMPETITION   SHOULD    BE    WAGED   ON   THE   PLANE  OF  THE   HIGHER   CIVILIZATION. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  the  greater  labor  cost,  there  is  an  element 
of  superiority.  The  dear  man  is  the  element  of  superiority.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  protect  that  superiority  against  the  inferiority  in  any  other  nation.  That 
can  not  bo  done  by  the  Government's  fixing  the  prices  of  things  nor  by  fixing  the 
wages.  It  can  not  be  done  by  any  paternal  process  that  you  can  introduce.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  the  community  through  its  government  saying,  **  We  will  fix  the 
plane  upon  which  competition  shall  take  place  in  this  market — not  in  anv  other;  but 
we  will  fix  the  plane  upon  which  it  shall  take  place  in  this  market,  a.nd  that  plane 
is  the  plane  of  the  labor  cost  of  the  American  laborer. ' '  There  is  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. Your  mere  freedom  is  savagery  at  that  point;  it  is  not  freedom  at  all;  tak- 
ing the  Government  away  is  not  fr^dom,  but  anarchy.  Such  a  policy  says  to  the 
people  who  have  acquired  some  freedom,  who  have  advanced  a  certain  stage  above 
the  rest,  **  Fight  it  out  with  those  fellows  below."  But  if  you  fight  it  out  with  the 
fellows  below,  you  have  to  fight  it  out  on  their  plane,  and  if  you  fight  it  out  on  their 
plane  they  will  beat  you,  because  you  have  lost  the  power  to  fight  it  out  on  their 
plane.  What  we  say,  and  what  scientific  protection  says,  is  that  they  shall  fight  it 
out  on  our  plane  and  not  on  theirs.  We  say  to  the  raaii  on  the  lower  plane:  *'  You 
must  fight  It  out  on  a  higher  plane;  if  you  can  not  reason  you  can  not  act.  The 
intelligent  and  cultivated  man  shall  not  be  forced  to  drop  to  your  plane  to  settle  it. 
You  must  rise  to  his  plane  or  you  can  not  communicate  with  him." 

The  principle  that  would  apply  to  all  nations  everywhere  is  that  the  competition 
between  nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  civilization.  If,  for  ethical, 
economic,  or  other  reasons,  anyone  wants  the  advantage  of  the  market  of  this  country, 
that  person  must  have  it  only  by  rising  to  our  plane  of  doing  business,  and  must  not 
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expose  aa  to  the  disadvantage  of  droppin;^  to  his  plane.  It  is  a  principle  that  is  not 
less  universal  than  the  human  race,  that  he  who  succeeds  establishes  tne  methods  of 
his  own  success.  If  a  baseball  pitcher  wins  by  a  new  curve,  the  other  pitchers  have  to 
learn  that  curve  because  that  b^omes  the  established  method  of  success.  N ow,  if  the 
competition  between  this  country  and  any  other  becomes  such  that  we  are  defeated  by 
a  barbarous  element,  the  element  that  we  have  passed  by,  namely,  cheap  labor — if  we 
are  beaten  by  that  method,  that  is  the  method  that  will  be  adopted  because  it  succeeds. 
When  you  are  beaten,  you  look  to  see  how  the  other  fellow  beats  you.  You  ask,  how 
did  he  do  it?  You  find  that  he  had  cheap  labor;  then  that  is  what  you  must  have. 
But  if  we  insist  that  that  element  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  proposition,  we  then 
say  that  with  that  element  out,  others  are  at  liberty  to  comiiete.  Now,  if  another 
nation  wins,  it  must  win  by  scientific  methods;  it  must  win  by  superior  machinery, 
superior  organization,  superior  skill.  Whoever  wins  by  superior  skill  establishes 
the  methods  of  his  success,  and  that  means  establishing  better  methods.  And  that  is 
why  the  success  of  new  machinery  knocks  old  machinery  into  old  iron,  because  the 
method  which  succeeds  is  that  which  ail  competitors  are  compelled  to  adopt. 

DEFINITION   OF   PROTBCTION. 

Protection,  in  its  strictly  scientific  aspect,  consists  in  preventing,  by  such  non- 
paternal  methods  as  can  within  governmental  authority  be  devised,  any  element  of  a 
tower  civilization  from  being  the  means  of  industrial  success  against  the  elements  of 
a  higher  civilization. 

Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  after  recess,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 
Prof.  Gborob  Gunton,  again  on  the  stand  and  examination  resumed  as  follows: 

KXTBNT  TO   WHICH   GOVERNMENT   IS   RESPONSIBLE    FOR    THE    RESULTS  OF   ITS   PROTECTIVE 

POLIC?Y. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  If  the  Government  furnishes  the  op^rtunity, 
is  the  Government  not  indirec^tly  responsible  for  whatever  grows  out  oi  it? — A.  It 
seems  not.  If  you  give  your  boy  an  education,  you  are  not  responsible  if  he  does 
not  make  good  use  of  it;  but  you  are  responsible  for  his  ignorance  if  you  do  not  give 
him  an  education. 

Q.  Does  the  Government  simply  protect  the  opportunity  and  not  the  thing  itself? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  right;  it  protects  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to  do. 

Q.  Taking  your  simile,  if  I  give  my  boy  an  education  and  he  becomes  learned  and 
wise  and  practically  useful,  I  certainly  deserve  some  credit  for  that? — A.  Why,  you 
have  done  your  duty,  and  I  do  not  know  as  one  is  entitled  to  any  credit  for  doing 
his  duty. 

Q.  Well,  1  will  put  it  in  another  way.  If  I  take  your  son,  Uj  whom  I  am  under 
no  parental  or  civil  obligation  at  all,  and  give  him  an  education  and  he  becomes  wise 
and  good,  in  that  case  I  ought  to  be  credited  to  that  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  Government  takes  my  enterprise  or  industry,  and  pro- 
tects my  fanished  product  against  all  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  that  I  can  l)ecome 
wealthy  and  independent,  a  Carnegie  or  a  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Is  not  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  lor  the  aggregation  of  that  wealtn  in  my  hands? — A.  The  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  wealth.  If  by  any  subsecjuent 
conditions  or  influences  that  opportunity  has  been  perverted,  the  Government  is  not 
responsible  for  that.  That  neeas  further  action  on  somebody's  part  to  prevent  the 
evil.  There  is  probably  no  opportunity  for  good  that  is  not  capable  of^  .perversion 
for  evil. 

Q.  If  the  Government  does  that  for  1  man  or  1,000,  and  fails  to  do  it  for  100  or  5,000, 
is  not  that  unq|ualified  paternalism? — A.  No;  that  would  not  be  paternalism.  That 
would  be  unfair.  They  are  not  the  same.  Paternalism  is  paternalism.  There  is 
lots  of  unfairness  that  h^s  no  relation  to  paternalism.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  not  to  make  particular  individuals  rich,  but  to  develop  conditions 
that  will  create  an  environment  that  will  develop  the  community.  If  tne  principle 
that  I  laid  down  before  is  followed,  the  Government  ought  not  to  and  would  not 
protect  a  cotton  factory  for  the  sake  of  making  some  monopolist  in  the  South  rich 
out  of  the  cotton  industry,  but  its  policy  would  be  to  develop  that  industry  because 
of  its  great  social  consequence,  and  if,  in  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  a  particular  individual  proves  to  be  a  natural  leader  and  gets  rich  out  of 
it,  then  he  has  been  benefited  contemporaneously  with  a  development  which  has 
been  mutually  beneficial  to  the  community. 
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THE   PROTECTIVE   FUNCTION   OP   GOVERNMENT  SHOULD   INCLUDE  THE   LABORER. 

Q.  If  the  Government  protecta  my  cotton  manufoctore  against  all  foreign  competi- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  I  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it  that  I  could  not  have  maile 
otherwif^,  is  not  the  Government  also  hound  in  honor  to  see  that  the  lahor  that 
enters  into  that  finished  product  has  a  fair  share  of  the  profit? — A.  Yes;  if  the  Gov- 
ernment protects  the  opportunity  of  a  manufacturer  to  develop  a  successful  cotton 
factorjr,  it  is  bound  to  {Miss  laws  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  of  his  operatives,  and 
see  to  it  that  children  under  12  or  14  years  of  age  do  not  work,  and  tnat  they  have 
educational  opportunities.  It  is  bound,  to  see  that  the  laborers'  homes  are  surrounded 
by  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  all  the  other  forces  of  opportunity  are  extended  to 
the  laborers  at  the  same  time  that  the  possibility  of  making  profits  is  extended  to  the 
employer. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  who  receives  from  the  Government  ihA  benefits  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  for  that  reason  bound  to  give  the  laborer  a  fair  show? — A.  Yes.  Only 
remember  this:  that  the  Government,  when  it  deals  with  the  laborer,  can  not  deal 
with  him  paternally  without  injuring  him  any  more  than  it  can  deal  with  the  manu- 
facturer paternally  without  injuring  him.  When  the  Government  protects  the 
manufacturer,  when  it  establishes  in  this  domain  certain  bases  of  competition,  then 
if  capital  shall  prevail  we  hope  the  laborer  will  get  a  little  out  of  it.     But  from  my 

C position  the  capitalist  is  not  the  less  selfish  bectause  he  has  had  protection.  He 
the  same  impulses  and  he  is  looking  for  his  profits  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
if  he  were  an  angel  of  the  Manchester  school.  It  does  not  make  any  difference, 
his  wings  are  just  al)out  the  same  length.  Therefore,  good  statesmanship  will  insist 
that  the  Government  apply  the  same  kind  of  protection  to  labor.  It  can  not  apply 
it  in  the  same  act,  of  course.  The  capitalist  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  profit  mak- 
ing, say  what  you  will,  in  the  first  stase.  Then  the  question  is,  What  can  the  Gov- 
ernment do  for  the  laborer  without  being  paternal?  It  can  surround  him  with  a 
lot  of  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  just  as  fast  as  these  big  profit-making  condi- 
tions are  develo{)ed,  the  manufacturers  munt  shorten  their  hours  of  Ialx>r  and  give  the 
laborer  a  chance  for  80<*ial  development,  and  let  him  work  10  or  9}  instead  of  12 
hoursj  and  receive  the  same  amount  of  pay.  I-iet  the  laborer  have  an  opportunity 
of  social  touch  so  that  he  can  sharpen  his  intellect  and  get  the  benefit  of  social  life, 
and  let  him  have  compulsory  education  and  especial  fatulities  for  his  children. 
You  can  not  leave  it  to  tne  manufacturer.  He  is  not  an  angel;  he  is  looking  after 
profits;  and  if  he  can  see  profit  in  working  children  for  12  and  14  hours  a  day  he 
will  do  so.  That  has  been  aone  in  England  and  in  New  England,  and  is  being  aone 
in  the  South  now.  Therefore,  the  protective  function  of  tne  Government  should 
include  the  laborer.  This  stuff  that  the  capitalist  puts  forth  that  if  he  is  protected, 
that  covers  the  whole  thing,  is  not  true.  From  the  capitalist's  point  of  view,  if  he  is 
protected  so  that  he  is  prosperous  and  the  laborer  is  not  actually  a  tramp,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  a  case  of  just  one  umbrella  for 
the  whole  thing.  If  we  will  keep  away  from  paternalism  there  are  different  ways 
in  which  the  state  should  apply  itself  to  the  difference  in  conditions  and  classes  and 
opportunities.  You  can  not  say,  by  law,  that  the  capitalist  shall  raise  wages.  You 
can  not  do  so  because  the  wa^e  qu^ion  is  an  economic  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
reflect  ujkhi  Congress  in  the  least,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  Congress  ever  met  that 
would  know  how  to  adjust  wages  economically.  That  must  be  done  by  the  forces 
that  touch  the  work  from  which  the  wages  are  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  this:  That  it  is  properly 
the  function  of  the  government  as  far  as  possible  to  create  opportunities,  and  then 
leave  individual  effort  to  take  advantage  of  them? — A.  Entirely  so;  and  it  should 
also  create  the  opportunity  for  the  lalxjrer.  He  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  intelligent,  so  that  he  may  look  after  his  own  interests.  Shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  sanitary  conditions  for  his  home,  keeping  the  little  children  going  to 
school  instead  of  to  the  shop,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  among  the  conditions  which 
furnish  opportunities  to  the  laborer. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  less  hours  of  labor  as  a  portion  of  the  increment,  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  comes  to  laboi^— A.  That  is  exactly  a  proportion  of  the  protection. 

Q.  The  Question  is  this,  Must  not  education  be  coincident  with  a  lessening  of  the 
hours  of  labor? — A.  Exactly;  and  to  my  mind  education  is  another  term  for 
opportunity. 

witness  considers  that  THE  MACHINISTS*  STRIKE  IS  JUSTIFIED  BY  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Would  you  care  to  answer  a  concrete  question  now?  At 
the  present  time  this  country  is  agitated  by  the  machinists'  strike,  a  movement  that 
started  for  8  hours'  work,  was  compromised  to  9i,  and  the  strike  is  now  for  9;  and 
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the  demand  of  the  machinists  of  the  country  is  for  10  hoars'  pay  for  9  hours'  work. 
Do  3rou  think  that  fairness,  and  the  opix)rtunity  that  you  suggest,  and  everything 
else  is  on  the  side  of  the  workingmen,  and  that  as  regards  efficiency  of  labor  they 
can  make  the  9  hours  equal  to  10  hours?  —A.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
laborers  through  their  organizations  have  a  right  to  demand  some  concessions  as  a 
part  of  the  prosperity  and  development  of  industry,  it  is  now.  The  machinists,  to 
my  mind,  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
They  are  perfectly  justifie<l  by  all  the  conditions  that  exist  in  saying  that  the  reduc- 
tipn  of  hours  shall  not  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  pay.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  10  hours'  pay  or  9  hours'  pay.  It  is  a  day's  wages,  what  they  are  now 
get  tine.  They  have  lieen  working  10  nours;  they  want  the  hours  redut^ea  to  9;  but 
they  do  not  want  their  wages  reduced,  and  there  is  not  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  them  reduced. 

The  iron  and  metal  industries  to-day  are  profitable,  and  every  bod  v  is  glad  to  see 
it  The  great  corporations  that  have  l)een  aeveloping  in  the  iron  industry  are  pros- 
perous— that  is  the  capital  side  of  it.  The  int^ration  of  the  machinists  and  the  dif- 
ferent industries  in  the  metal  workers  is  the  legitimate  and  pipper  jmrt  of  the  other 
side  of  it.  The  corporations  ou^ht  to  recognize  that,  ana  the  laborers  ought  to 
recognize  the  corporations.  This  is  the  time  for  the  laborers  to  say  to  the  capitalists, 
''Gentlemen,  please  let  a  little  of  your  profits  pass  over;  we  want  it  passea  over  in 
the  form  of  a  snorter  dav."  If  the  laborers  should  ask  for  that  when  trade  was  dull, 
then  the  capitalists  would  say,  and  properly,  that  they  could  not  afford  it.  Then 
everybody  would  say,  "Why  do  not  the  laborers  ask  when  the  capitalists  are  making 
something?"  Well,  the  laborers  are  asking  now  when  the  capitalists  are  making 
something.  To  my  mind  their  demand  is  perfectly  legitimate.  There  is  only  one 
criticism  I  have  to  make  on  the  machinists  and  that  is  this:  The  laborers  made  an 
agi-eement  for  arbitration,  and  they  have  not  lived  up  to  that  agreement.  I  think 
that  laborers  ought  to  oi^ganize,  just  the  same  as  the  capitalists  do.  They  ought 
to  have  national  and  local  organizations.  But  they  ought  to  learn,  and  they  must 
learn,  to  live  up  to  their  agreements,  even  if  they  make  a  bad  bargain.  They  should 
have  intelligent,  well-paid  representatives  who  can  present  their  case  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  the  capitalists;  but  when  they  do  enter  into  an  arrangement  that  they  will 
agree  to  arbitrate  they  should  arbitrate,  whether  they  win  or  lose.  That  is  my  only 
criticism  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  the  machinists  decline  in  this  case? — A.  Yes.  The 
difficulty  was  that  there  were  certain  features  that  I  think  the  employers  are  not  right 
about,  namely,  what  is  called  premium  work;  that  is,  paying  a  little  extra  for 
working  longer.  The  laborers  have  learned  that  that  ultimately  means  laying  the 
basis  for  cutting  pay,  and  this  was  the  difficulty  there.  The  laborers  found  that  in 
the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  organizations  there  was  a  provision  that  had  not 
been  provided  for  in  the  arrangement  with  the  employers,  and  the  union  stood  by 
their  constitution,  although  it  conflicted  w^ith  the  agreement  with  the  employers. 
They  ought  to  have  known  their  constitution,  and  if  they  had  omitted  to  meet  that 
condition  it  was  their  fault,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  stood  by  their  arrange- 
ment to  arbitrate  what  their  employers  would  not  concede. 

THB   HIGHBBT   WAGES   DO   NOT   INVARIABLY   BSPRE8ENT  THE    LOWEST   LABOR  COST  OF 

PRODUCT. 

Witness  (continuins  the  general  discussion).  One  of  the  i)ointB  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  was  r^arding  the  efficiency  of  high  wages.  He  laid  down  the  proposition ' 
that  the  hiehest  wages  always  represent  the  lowest  labor  cost  of  production  per 
unit  of  product,  and  he  reasons  therefrom  that  since  we  pay  the  highest  wages  we 
have  necessarily  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product.  Now,  that  is  like  the 
freedom  statement.  It  is  true  that  high  wages  tend  to  create  a  low  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  not  true  that  high  wages  are  always  simultaneously  accompanied 
by  low  cost  of  production.  If  we  want  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  that,  we  have  to 
consider  these  two  cases:  If  we  take  a  community  where  the  methods  of  production 
and  the  hiah  wages  are  both  developed  together,  the  high  wages  will  always  in  any 
considerable  length  of  time — say  a  decade  or  so — prove  to  give  a  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  because  the  high  wages,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  large  consumption  and  growing  intelligence,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  real  cause  of  the  superior  methods  wnich  give  the  great  economy  in  the  cost  of 
production.  But  take  a  case,  for  instance,  where  the  best  machinery  is  transplanted 
mto  a  community  where  it  was  not  created  by  evolution  at  all.     You  get  the  low 

1  See  p.  518. 
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wages  and  the  beet  machinery,  and  the  low  coet  of  production  as  the  result  of  the 
low  wages. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Take  Spartanbui^g,  S.  C, 
which  is  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  there  is.  There  the  Montgomery  com- 
pany has  a  very  lai^  and  beautiful  mill.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  East  as 
handsome  and  as  well  appointed.  Their  spinning  frames  ana  looms  were  made  in 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  by  the  Drapers.  The  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  New  England 
development  of  cotton  manufacture  and  machinery  manufacture  is  transported,  as  it 
were,  into  South  Carolina.  Now,  I  saw  there,  one  woman — I  think  2 — each  of  who« 
was  minding  24  looms.  To  show  the  sipiificance  of  that,  I  may  say  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  men  mind  8  looms  at  most,  the  women 
mostly  6,  and  a  few  8.  In  South  Carolina  each  of  those  2  women  that  I  saw  was 
mindfng  24.  The  average  for  the  entire  shop  was  16.  In  South  Carolina  they  are 
weaving  45  yards  of  print  cloth,  64  by  64,  for  6.75  cents.  That  is  the  price  they* paid 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  rise  since.  In  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  last  rise  they  pay  19.8  cents  a  cut  for  45  yards.  In  other  wowls,  in 
Massachusetts  they  pay  19.8  cents  for  weaving  exactly  what  they  weave  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  for  6.75  cents.  Now,  there  is  a  case  of  putting  the  cheap  labor  with  the 
best  machine.  Comparing  these  two  cases,  the  dear  labor  does  not  produce  the 
cheapest  or  the  least  cost  ()er  unit  of  product.  The  dearest  labor  is  in  Massachusetts, 
and  its  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  weaver  in  South 
Carolina.  1  take  South  Carolina  only  as  typical.  If  she  had  not  received  those  looms 
until  through  her  own  wage  conditions  she  had  developed  and  intnxiuced  them,  her 
wages  would  probably  be  a  third  or  a  half  higher  than  they  are.  And  then  that 
aphorism  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  might  have  l)een  true.  But  when  we  take  machinery  at 
tne  highest  point  of  development  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  people  at  nearly  the 
lowest,  his  statement  is  not  true;  it  is  not  true  that  the  highest  paid  labor  gives 
the  lowest  unit  of  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Those  South  Carolina  laborers  are  white?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  is  not  any  colored  labor  in  any  of  those  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTcnMAN. )  The  labor  is  native  labor  that  has  been  instructed  in  the 
use  of  those  machines?  It  is  not  transported  or  foreign  labor? — A.  Oh,  no;  there  is 
not  a  foreigner  there.  Nor  was  there  an  eastern  person  there  except  the  overseers. 
The  operatives  were  all  native  Southerners,  who  c^ame  from  the  farms  and  moun- 
tains, and  their  labor  is  efficient.  That  woman  I  spoke  of  minded  those  looms 
all  right,  but  they  told  me  that  she  had  come  from  the  mountains  only  about  18 
months  before.  She  was  a  bright  woman,  nothing  stupid  about  her,  and  she  had 
be^i  accustomed  to  live  where  the  whole  family  did  not  have  more  than  $2  or  $3  a 
month  besides  what  they  took  off  their  farm.  But  when  that  mill  came  and  they 
were  enabled  to  put  three  or  four  of  the  larger  children  into  the  factory  and  get  $10 
a  week,  something  they  had  never  heard  of  before,  the  improvement  was  immense. 
The  progress  in  that  region  has  been  great,  and  it  is  going  to  work  a  revolution 
there.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  low-paid  labor  there  is  dearer  than  the  high-paid 
labor  in  the  unit  of  product. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  you  know,  is  a  man  who  never  has  any  doubts.  Some  years  ago, 
in  1896  I  think  it  was,  when  we  were  going  to  have  the  whole  tariff  system  abolished, 
he  wrote  his  book,  Taxation  and  Work.  He  published  it  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  even  then — it  was  in  1894,  I  think,  or  1892 — he  made 
this  statement  based  upon  the  theory  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  that  the 
highest  paid  labor  always  gives  the  cheapest  labor  per  unit  of  product.  He  says, 
**  Nine-tenths  or  more  of  all  the  articles  consumed  in  this  country  are  made  at  less 
cost  for  labor  than  in  any  other  country,  whatever  the  rates  of  wages  may  be."^ 
Well,  there  was  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  truth  in  that  statement.  That  is  a 
wholesale  statement,  bom  of  a  theory,  sweepingly  made,  just  the  same  sort  of  state- 
ment as  the  claim  that  freedom,  wnich  is  mere  non-restriction,  does  everything. 
When  he  made  that  statement,  instead  of  nine-tenths  there  probably  was  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  products  consumed  in  this  country  of  which  that  statement  was  true. 
If  that  were  true,  then  there  would  not  need  to  be  a  particle  of  protection  on  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  products  that  were  made  in  this  country  and  they  could  not  be 
undersold.  Just  after  he  wrote  that— it  seems  to  me  he  wrote  it  in  1892 — thejr  tried 
an  exT>eriment  along  his  line,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  they  were  going  to 
make  it  we  were  in  bankruptcy.  Nobody  believed  for  a  moment  after  the  first  of  1893 
that  that  statement  was  true.  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  give  anything  to  verify  that 
statement,  and  I  submit  that,  at  least  so  far  as  your  investigation  is  concerned,  mere 
opinions  ought  not  to  have  an  over  amount  of  weight  given  to  them. 

iSee  Taxation  and  Work,  p.  2&&. 
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8TATBMBNT  OK  THB   BCONOMIC   LAW   WHICH   QOVSRNS   PRICBB. 

Another  point  that  was  made  and  made  very  extenaivel}^  in  the  testimony  given 
before  you,  is  regarding  pri(^es  as  they  are  affected  by  the  tariff.  It  is  commonly  said 
by  the  free  traders — and  I  do  not  think  either  side  is  entirely  faultless  on  this 
point — that  if  you  tax  an  article  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price;  and  then,  on  the 
other  side,  our  protectionist  friends  will  sometimes  say  that  the  tariff  is  not  added  to 
the  price.  One  side  is  pretty  nearly  as  sweeping  as  the  other  in  those  statements, 
and  neither  statement  is  entirely  true.  Whether  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  of  an 
imported  product  is  detennined  by  purely  economic  law.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  the 
Government  can  detennine,  and  in  order  to  make  a  clear  statement  on  that  {x>int  one 
has  to  be  somewhat  familiar  both  with  the  operation  of  tariff  taxes  and  also  with  the 
economic  law  regarding  prices.  Now,  the  fact  regarding  prices,  briefly  stated,  is  alx>ut 
like  this,  that  in  any  competing  group  of  products  of  the  same  kind,  the  prices  in  the 
open  market  will  be  very  near  to  the  cost  of  production  of  those  products  in  the 
group  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean, 
take  the  case  of  cotton  manufactures.  If  there  are  20  manufiacturera  competing  in 
the  New  York  market  on  print  goods,  our  friends  in  the  South  generally,  who  are 
using  the  best  machinery  and  have  probablv  the  cheapest  labor,  are  delivering  their 
goods  at  New  York  in  competition  with  tne  mills  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Now,  in  the  New  York  market  there  is  not  one 
price  for  the  South  Carolina  manufacturer,  and  another  for  the  Rhode  Island  manu- 
facturer, and  another  for  the  Connecticut  manu&K;turer,  but  there  is  one  price,  and 
that  is  the  price  of  all  the  print  cloths.  The  forces  that  operate  there  are  tnese:  The 
men  who  are  producing  print  cloths  the  cheapest  at  the  present  time  are  our 
friends  in  the  South.  Those  manufacturers  are  not  going  to  bear  down  the  price. 
They  are  going  to  have  as  big  a  profit  as  they  can  get.  That  is  where  they  are  right, 
and  they  will  sell  their  product  at  the  best  quotations  there  are.  It  is  the  man  who 
is  at  the  greatest  disadvantage — who  has  the  poorest  factory,  the  greatest  cost  per  unit 
of  product — who  practically  fixes  the  price.  When  we  have  a  down  move  m  trade 
and  all  the  product  can  not  be  sold,  then  the  price  will  go  down.  Our  friends  in  the 
South  can  cut  off  half  a  cent  and  have  a  good  profit  left,  but  this  other  fellow  can 
not  cut  off  anything  and  have  a  profit  left,  and  he  will  disappear.  But  so  long  as  he 
stays  he  is  holding  the  price  up  to  his  cost,  and  that  is  what  is  holding  the  price 
up  to  where  it  is,  and  when  the  manufacturer  producing  at  a  disadvantage  is  cut  out 
the  ones  that  will  remain  will  be  our  Southern  friends,  and  that  means  that  the  price 
on  the  open  market  is  practically  fixed  at  or  very  near  the  cost  of  production  ol  the 
dearest  ones  who  compete  in  those  goods. 

THE  TARIFF   AND   PRICES — FACTORS   WHICH   DETERMINE  WHO   PAYS  THE  TAX. 

Now,  upon  that  same  principle,  the  price  is  fixed  in  the  international  market.  In 
the  international  market  the  dearest  product  will  be  the  American  product,  and  the 
cheapest  the  foreign  one.  If  we  put  a  tax  on  the  foreign  product,  it  will  depend 
entirely  where  that  tax  is  put  and  how  big  it  is,  as  to  whether  it  will  be  added  to 
the  price  that  is  put  on  the  American  product.  It  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  latter  if  you  put  it  on  the  dearest  portion,  the  portion  that  determines.  But 
if  you  put  it  on  the  cheapest  portion  that  would  not  be  true.  Supposing  the  English 
product  to  be  a  cent  a  yard  lower  than  the  American,  and  vou  put  on  half  a  cent  k 
yard,  that  would  not  affect  the  price  at  all,  because  it  would  not  bring  the  English 
up  to  the  other,  and  the  American  would  still  fix  the  price,  and  therefore  the  English 
would  get  half  a  cent  less;  they  would  pay  the  whole  duty. 

THE  TARIFF   AND   PRICES — THE  DUTY  ON   WOOL. 

In  levying  a  tax  it  depends  entirely  on  where  you  put  it  I  will  take  wool  as  an 
illustration.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  was  1 1  cents 
a  pound,  which  means  twice  as  much  on  washed  wool  and  three  times  as  much  on 
scoured  wool.  Therefore  on  unwashed  wool  it  was  11  cents,  and  on  washed  22 
cents,  and  on  scoured  33  cents.  Now  then,  during  the  period  from  1881  to  1891 
and  also  afterwards,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was,  say,  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
actual  price  of  wool  during  that  period  averaged  an  mcrease  of  only  2.4  cents. 
Professor  Taussig,  even,  agrees  to  that.  Now,  why  was  that?  The  protection  was 
to  take  care  of  the  American  wool,  of  course,  and  we  will  suppose  that  costs  20  cents 
a  pound.  The  Australian  w^ool  was  14  cents.  (These  figures  I  am  giving  now  are 
of^  course  arbitrary.^  There  you  have  a  difference  of  6  cents;  you  put  on  10  cents 
duty.  What  will  tne  effect  be?  The  effect  will  be  to  help  raise  tne  foreign  price 
from  14  to  24  cents,  and  that  will  raise  the  American  price  from  20  to  24.    The  nrst  6  . 
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cents  was  not  added  to  the  price  at  all,  but  must  be  paid  by  the  other  people  before  it 
could  affect  the  domestic  price;  and  when  the  even  price  was  reached  so  that  the  for- 
eign and  native  were  botn  20  cents,  then  all  that  went  above  that  was  added  to  the 
pnce,  and  native  wool  went  up  to  24  cents.  Fourt^n  cents  had  eone  on  the  foreign 
wool,  4  ce^ts  on  the  price  here.  Hence  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  duty  is  added  to  tne 
price  of  this  market;  it  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  one  that  it  is  put  on,  and  when 
it  is  put  on  the  foreign  product  it  is  added  to  the  price  of  that,  and  in  this  case  6 
cents  out  of  the  10  would  be  paid  by  the  foreigners  oef ore  thev  could  get  in  at  all. 

This  theory  about  adding  the  tariff  to  the  price  is  believed  bv  a  great  many  pro- 
tectionists, and  sometimes  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  believed  by  them 
conveniently.  For  instance,  if  vou  should  tell  the  wool  manufacturers  that  the  duty 
on  the  manufactured  wools  is  all  added  to  the  x>rice,  thev  would  dispute  you.  They 
would  say  to  you  what  I  have  just  said.  But  if  you  talk  to  them  about  raw  wool, 
they  will  say  that  the  <)ntv  is  all  added.  AVhen  the  wool  manufacturers  want  protec- 
tion, they  ask  for  40  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  manufactured  goods.  Then 
^ey  say  that  they  also  want  40  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  for  compensation;  that 
is  because  there  is  10  cents  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  20  on  the  washed  wool,  30  on 
scoured  wool,  and  40  on  manufactured.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make 
1  pound  of  manufactured  cloth,  so  thev  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  40  cents.  That  is 
granted  on  the  theory  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  added  to  the  price.  When 
the  Wilson  bill  came  they  had  to  face  another  proposition.  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "We 
are  going  to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles  from  60  to  40  per  cent,  and  we 
are  ^oing  to  abolish  the  duty  for  compensation,"  and  the  manufacturers  said  that  was 
cutting  to  the  bone.  But  he  said  to  tnem,  * '  You  do  not  care  about  that  compensatory 
duty;  you  do  not  get  anything  out  of  that.  You  tuld  us  when  we  were  discussing 
the  McKinley  bill  that  the  whole  duty  on  raw  material  was  added  cost,  and  so  we 
have  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  therefore  we  will  take  off  the  compensation." 
And  tnere  is  where  the  bad  reasoning  came  home  and  hurt  the  manufacturers.  Not 
all  the  duty  nor  half  of  it  was  added  to  the  price  of  raw  wool,  and  when  the  woolen 
manufacturers  got  compensation  they  got  more  than  was  really  needed  for  compen- 
sation, but  they  did  need  it  and  should  have  had  it  for  protection.  That  is  one  of 
the  bad  results  that  came  from  bad  reasoning.  The  duty  is  only  added  to  the  price 
when  it  is  laid  upon  the  dearest  i>ortion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  cited  an  instance  where  the  raw  wool  was  selling  for 
14  cents,  and  the  duty  being  10  cents  it  raised  the  price  of  the  foreign  wool  to  24. 
Now,  the  question  might  naturally  be  asked,  if  we  were  getting  foreign  wool  at  14 
cents  before  the  duty  was  put  on  and  we  finallv  had  to  pay  24  cents  for  it,  is  not  that 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  foreign  wool? — A.  We  never  had  the  foreign  wool  at  14 
cents.  When  it  was  14  cents  in  London,  we  did  not  get  it  for  14  cents.  They  would 
make  us  pay  very  much  more  for  wool  here  than  they  get  there,  as  I  shall  show  you 
has  been  the  case  with  other  thin^.^  The  cost  of  any  imported  article  here  when  we 
are  not  producing  it  on  this  side  is  very  much  higher  than  its  cost  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer— this  is  true  of  tin  and  everything  else. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   PRICES — EXAMPLES   OF  REVENUE  DUTIES. 

Now,  take  sugar  as  an  illustration  of  another  kind.  When  we  had  a  duty  on  raw 
sugar  of  1  cent  a  pound,  the  price  rose  1  cent  a  pound,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sugar  is  raised  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  revenue  duty.  That 
is  the  point  to  that.  The  duty  on  wool  is  a  protective  auty,  and  where  it  is  a  pro- 
tective duty  the  foreigner  in  the  instances  cited  pays  more  than  half  of  it — nearly 
two-thirds  of  it.  Now,  take  Nova  Scotia  coal.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  I  think  we 
took  35  cents  a  ton  off  of  Nova  Scotia  coal.  It  did  not  affect  the  price  of  coal  in 
the  least,  because  the  American  coal  was  the  dearest  and  the  Nova  Scotia  people 
could  get  what  the  American  producers  could  get.  So  when  we  took  off  35  cents  a 
ton  the  Nova  Scotia  producers  had  35  cents  more  profit.  That  is  all  the  difference 
there  was;  it  did  not  affect  the  price  of  coal.  It  just  reduced  the  revenue,  because 
the  35  cents  a  ton  was  not  a  protective  duty;  it  was  only  a  revenue  duty.  It  was  not 
large  enough  to  make  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  dearer  than  the  American  coal.  The  same 
is  true  of  Bermuda  potatoes.  The  15  cents  duty  on  Bermuda  potatoes  does  not  affect 
the  price.  The  price  of  potatoes  in  this  country  fixes  the  price,  and  the  Bermuda 
people  have  to  meet  that  price  when  they  come  in.  But  if  you  should  put  on  a  duty 
of  50  cents  a  bushel,  it  might  raise  the  price  of  Bermuda  potatoes  perhaps  ^  or  30 
cents,  and  that  would  put  up  the  American  price.  But  when  the  duty  is  less  than 
the  difference  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  cost,  and  when  it  is  equal  to  the 
difference,  it  is  all  paid  abroad;  when  it  is  more  than  the  difference,  that  portion 
which  is  more  than  the  difference  is  pu*  on  the  American  price. 


iSee  tin,  and  iiteel  rails,  pp.  629-630,  G24-G25. 
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TUB  I  IMPORTANCE  OK   PROTBCTION    18   IN  THE  DIVERSIPK'ATION   OP   INDUCrTRIBB. 

The  importance,  however,  of  this  matter  of  price  to  my  mind  in  not  so  gretA,  bb  the 
importance  of  the  existence  of  the  industry.  The  importance  of  protection  is  that 
the  indostrv  shall  be  here,  not  merely  for  the  price,  but  for  the  diversifying  of 
industry,  the  developing  influence  oi  the  presence  of  the  industry.  Suppose 
we  could  buy  all  our  tin  and  all  our  iron  and  all  our  wool  and  all  our  woolens 
abroad  cheaper  than  we  could  buy  them  here — and  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could,  and  m  a  great  many  instances  we  can  yet.  The  calamity  of  doing  so 
would  be  not  in  the  price,  but  in  the  transfer  of  the  industries  to  another  country. 
We  might  possibly  have  some  less  price,  although  in  the  Ions  run,  as  I  shall  show 
pretty  soon,  I  do  not  think  we  would. ^  But  we  would  lose  the  industry.  Now,  if 
we  lose  the  industry  we  lose  the  employment  of  capital,  we  lose  the  employment 
of  labor,  we  lose  the  influence  of  developing  cities,  we  lose  the  influence  of  social 
proeresB  among  the  oeople  and  the  standard  of  living,  and,  in  short,  we  lose  the  effect 
of  tne  civilizing  influence  of  this  differentiation  upon  national  development  We 
would  not  have  our  developments  in  machinery — our  inventions;  we  would  not  have 
had  this  great  progress  in  all  lines  if  we  had  not  transferred  the  industries  to  this  coun- 
try. No  one  of  those  things  would  have  come  with  the  industry  on  the  other  side. 
So  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  the  presence  of  the  industry  here  tliat  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Usually  when  that  comes — not  always,  but  usually — there  is  a  little  higher 
pnoe  paid;  but  in  the  long  run  the  price  is  lower  by  the  transfer  of  the  industry 
nere,  oecause  of  the  development  that  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  expanding  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH  THE  BENBPITB  OF   PROTBCTION   ARE  DISTRIBUTED. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Atkinson  was  relative  to  the  number  of  people  who 
are  benefited  by  protection.  I  think  that  is  rather  common,  too.  Mr.  Atkinson 
thinks  there  are  not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
employed  in  protected  industries.*  According  to  him  the  professional  people,  and 
all  who  are  employed  in  domestic  manufacture  and  commerce  and  interstate  com- 
merce, are  not  in  airect  competition  with  foreigners,  and  therefore  not  affected  by 
the  tariff.  That  story  in  another  form  is  frequently  presented  in  this  guise:  That 
it  would  be  useful  to  compare  the  wa^  in  protected  industries  and  those  in  non- 
protected. For  instance,  take  the  engineers'  wages  on  our  railroads  and  mechanics 
m  the  metal  trades,  and  the  bricklayers  and  masons  and  carpenters  in  our  cities,  and 
compare  these  wages  in  unprotected  industries  with  the  wages  of  the  cotton  and 
woolen  and  silk  operatives,  or  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  or  others  who  are  working 
in  protected  industries,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  tariff  does  not  help  the  laborers 
at  all,  and  is  only  put  on  to  help  a  very  small  number  of  manufacturers.  That  is  very 
much  as  if  one  should  say  a  college  education  is  an  extravagant  and  partial  thing, 
involving  a  very  great  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  number  of  people, 
because  less  than  6  per  cent  even  of  those  who  graduate  in  our  high  schools  go 
through  college;  and  yet  who  for  a  moment  woula  think  of  restricting  the  benefits 
of  college  education  to  the  individuals  who  pass  through  college?  Why,  the  greatest 
indirect  effect  of  a  college  education  is  in  the  culture  and  general  individual  and 
social  improvement  that  educated  people  create  by  their  very  existence  in  a  com- 
munity. Now,  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the  individual  industry.  The 
benefits  of  the  tariff  are  not  limited  to  those  who  work  in  the  protected  industries. 
The  existence  of  an  industry  in  this  country — say  the  iron  industry  or  the  tin  and 
iron  industry — has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  other  industries.  It  has  given  us  our 
railroads,  it  has  given  us  our  machinery,  and  this  machinery  and  these  factories 
have  given  us  our  cities,  and  our  cities  have  received  all  this  multitude  of  industries, 
and  that  has  given  us  interstate  commerce,  all  of  which  is  the  indirect  effect  of 
having  transferred  these  diversified  industries  to  this  country. 

The  very  fact  of  having  the  iron  industries  here  is  responsible  for  a  hundred  other 
industries  that  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  tariff  at  all.  Wages  are  not  governed 
by  the  tariff.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  affected  directly  by  the  tariff.  They  are 
affected  by  the  social  conditions  and  the  efforts  of  the  lal>orers  themselves;  but  the 
existence  of  the  industries  and  the  development  of  the  diversifying  social  conditions 
are  the  influences  which  stimulate  wages.  For  instance,  take  the  carpenters  and 
bricklayers.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayers  are  ^tting  |5  a  day.  Would  they  ever 
have  gotten  $5  a  day  if  we  had  no  lai^  cities,  if  we  nad  been  a  niral,  agricultural 

1  See  pp.  eaO-021,  624-625,  e2IMS0.  >  See  pp.  524-525,  596-597. 
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country?  Not  at  all.  They  do  not  get  that  in  Rumia;  they  do  not  get  that  in 
England;  they  do  not  get  tfaiat  in  the  rural  districts  in  this  country.  The  carpenters, 
plumbers,  masons,  and  the  mechanics  in  the  various  metal  mdustries,  and  the 
engineers,  have  gotten  their  high  wages  because  of  the  development  of  these  industries, 
and  because  of  the  social  conditions  under  which  they  find  themselves;  and  those 
non-protected  industries  are  indirectly  due  to  the  protection  which  makes  it  possible 
for  tne  industries  to  come  to  this  country. 

RSHULTS  OF  THE   POUCY   OP  PROTBCTION   IN  THB  IBON   INDrOTRY. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  iron  industry  was  not  killed 
or  stopped,  but  that  it  was  greatly  checked  by  virtue  of  the  tariff.*  If  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  ))rove  that,  I  womier  just  what  he  would  have  said.  At  the  time  we 
began  to  protect  our  iron  industries,  England  could  beat  us  in  about  everything  in 
the  line  of  iron  and  steel.  Rails,  for  instance,  P^ngland  could  make  at  165.70  a  ton 
when  in  this  country  they  co^t  $120.12,  a  net  $54.42  less  per  ton  than  we  could  make 
them.  Does  Mr.  Atkinson  or  any  man  in  his  senses  ask  this  commission  to  believe 
that  any  capitalistn  would  anywhere  invest  their  means  in  an  industry  which  was  at 
a  disadvantage  in  competition  of  $55  a  ton?  Capitalists  have  lots  of  vices,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  fools.  It  was  because  there  was  al)solutely  no  opportunity  for 
their  manufacture  that  there  were  no  rails  made  here,  and  we  hail  to  buy  them 
abroad.  When  protection  was  applied  so  as  to  permit  this  market's  being  secured  to 
American  iron  men,  capital  then  began  to  invest  with  the  assurance  that  foreign 
producers  could  not  unclersell  them  below  a  certain  ix>int.  The  result  is  that  under 
the  pressure  of  American  competition  and  invention  and  the  development  of  laiige 
concerns,  of  which  the  Carnegie  is  the  most  conspicuous,  the  price  oi  steel  rails  has 
gone  down  from  $120  a  ton  in  1867  to  $28  this  last  week;  it  was  even  $26  two  weeks 
ago.  The  foreign  price,  which  in  1867  was  $65. 70  (just  $55  a  ton  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can), has  l)een  det^lining,  and  it  has  declined  all  the  way  very  much  less  than  the 
American,  until  on  May  18  the  Jjondon  Economist  quoted  steel  rails  in  I^ondon  at 
$29.22.  while  our  price  was  only  $28.  The  difference  in  the-  price  in  London  and 
here  in  1867  was  $54.42.  It  diminished  until  in  1897  our  price  was  $.S.15  below  the 
English.  In  189K  it  was  $4.89  below  the  English.  In  1899  it  was  $5.95  under  the 
English.  In  1900  it  was  $3.09  above  the  English,  and  on  May  18,  1901,  it  was  $1.22 
below  the  English. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  was  the  chief  reason  for  that  decline? — A.  The  chief 
reason  is  the  great  economy  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  We  nave  surpassecl  the  foreigners  in  the  application  of  capital  and  inven- 
tion and  ingenuity  during  this  protective  era  when  we  had  an  exclusive  guaranty  for 
the  American  market.  The  American  is  the  great  market  in  the  demand  for  iron 
and  steel.  Our  wages  also  have  been  all  the  way  from  30  to  60  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wages  in  the  iron  industry  in  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  During  these  perioils  that  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  was  $4  less  than  in  England,  did  any  English  rails  come  to  this  country? — 
A.  Oh,  no.  That  shows  that  the  statements  al)out  the  tariff  beinff  added  to  the  price 
are  neither  scientific  nor  sensible.  Now,  here  is  the  duty  all  along.  You  see  the 
duty  was  $7.84,  and  instead  of  that  being  added  to  the  price,  we  are  $1.22  under  their 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  At  what  figure  does  the  duty  start?— A.  The  duty  started 
at  45  per  cent  in  1867  to  1870,  and  then  it  was  $28,an<l  m  1885  it  was  $17,  and  in  1890 
it  was  reducetl  to  $13.44,  and  it  remained  at  $13.44  until  1894  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
and  the  Wilson  bill  reduced  it  to  $7.84,  the  figure  at  which  it  now  remains;  the 
Dingley  bill  did  not  change  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  there  not  a  time  when  steel  rails  sold  for  less  than  the 
duty  on  them  under  the  McKinley  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  specifically,. 
but  there  have  l)een  cases  when  things  sold  for  less  than  the  duty.  That,  however, 
is  when  there  are  none  imported,  but  that  does  not  stop  the  price  from  going  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  Do  you  claim  that  the  import  duties  laid  on  rails  in  1867 
by  the  American  Government  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  rail  industry  in  this 
country? — A.  Indeed  I  do.  W^ithout  it  we  probably  should  not  have  been  able  to 
make  a  steel  rail  yet,  because  what  is  needed  is  the  iKJssibility  for  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  goods  for  at  least  what  they  cost  hiYn,  ana  so  long  as  there  is  a  condition 
where  he  can  l3e  undersold  30  or  40  per  cent,  he  is  not  going  to  invest  his  money. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  force  of  necessity  that  led  to  that  tariff?— A.  Certainly;  we  were 
under  the  worst  disadvantage.    You  see,  at  the  very  time  that  the  English  rails  were 

1  See  p.  519. 
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selling  in  England  at  $65,  they  would  not  let  us  have  them  at  $65,  nor  $65  plus  the 
transportation,  but  they  nearly  doubled  them  on  us  simply  because  we  had  no  rails. 
But  when  we  began  to  protect  them  so  as  to  make  them  ourselves,  then  they  were 
willing  even  to  pay  the  freight  to  get  them  here. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  shares  of  railroad  stock  came  into  the 
American  market  and  were  owned  by  Americans,  and  the  rolling  mills  in  this 
country  were  put  up  by  Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  history?— A.  Yes;  that  is  a  matter  of  history,  in  1860  and 
1870. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  this  country  has  saved  by  having  its  own  rolling  mills 
and  building  its  own  mills? — A.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  that  could  estimate  that 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  no  prote<!tion  of  that  kind,  what  would  have  been  the  result? — 
A.  We  probably  could  not  have  had  half  our  railroads.  We  could  not  have  devel- 
oped our  iron  mdustry,  and  very  many  of  our  factories  would  not  have  been  in 
existence.  Our  population  would  not  nave  been  50,000,000,  and  we  would  have 
been  practically  an  agricultural  nation,  sending  our  iron  and  breadstuffs  and  cotton 
to  England,  and  buying  all  our  manufactured  products  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  our  freight  rates  have  l)een  as  low  as  they  are  now? — 
A.  Our  freight  rates  would  have  been  several  times  what  they  are  now  simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  work  for  the  railroads  to  do,  because  of  the  expense  of  work- 
ing with  a  large  fixed  cost.  The  expense  of  working  with  a  large  hxed  cost  on  a 
little  traffic  would  have  made  conditions  such  that  we  could  not  have  freight  traffic 
any  lower  than  they  can  in  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  suppose  that  the  reason  why  we  have  money 
to  loan  to  England  and  Germany  and  some  other  nations  is  because  we  have  been 
saving  that  money  since  1864  and  reinvesting  it  and  increasing  it? — A.  The  reason 
we  have  money  to  lend  now  is  because  we  have  developed  such  an  immense 
amount  of  industry  that  our  profits  are  more  than  equaling  our  own  call  fur  invest- 
ments. During  the  years  after  the  war  down  to  1880  or  1885,  or  even  1890,  our  need 
of  capital  was  so  much  greater  than  our  surplus  earnings  that  we  had  to  be  selling 
stocks  and  bonds  abroad  all  the  time,  and  that  is  why  we  have  so  many  corporations. 
The  reason  that  we  have  so  many  corporations  here  is  that  we  had  but  few  rich  men 
who  were  rich  enough  to  keep  up  witn  the  demands  of  industrial  development,  and 
we  wanted  a  method  that  would  take  everybody's  pennies  and  turn  them  mto  pounds 
and  invest  them.  So  we  had  to  take  the  corporate  form;  and  it  is  through  that 
development  that  our  surplus  eaminss  have  equaled  our  own  call  for  investment, 
that  we  now  have  money  to  loan  ana  money  to  invest  abroad.  Instead  of  protec- 
tion having  nearly  stopped  our  iron  industry,  its  direct  result  has  been  to  protect 
it  and  give  it  a  natural  opportunity  to  develop. 

Only  yesterday  I  took  the  April,  1901,  prices,  English  and  American,  on  a  number 
of  iron  products  on  which  20  years  ago  there  was  more  than  50  per  cent  difference 
between  English  and  American.  Among  them  were  steel  rails,  American  price  $28 
a  ton,  and  English  price  $25.57.  Pigiron,  American,  $10;  English,  $13.35.  Bessemer 
iron,  American,  $16.75;  English,  $14.35.  Iron  bars,  Americ;an,  $38;  Staffordshire, 
$51,  and  Welsh,  $40.  Copper,  per  ton,  American,  $340;  English,  $337.85.  Lead, 
$87.50  here;  $61.48  there.  Spelter,  $80  here;  $82.79  there.  Tin  plates,  per  100 
pounds,  $4.20  here;  $3.90  there.  Petroleum,  7.6  cents  here;  13.25  cents  there,  and 
so  on.  I  have  some  prices  here  taken  from  yesterday's  Journal  of  Commence,  com- 
paring the  prices  yesterday  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  same  result  shows, 
namely,  that  the  prices  here  are  very  close  indeed  to  the  prices  there. 

THE   PROSPERITY   OF  THE  SOUTH   IS   DUE  TO   PROTECTION. 

There  was  another  point  that  I  wished  to  speak  of  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  remarks. 
He  spoke  of  the  South.*  In  trying  to  point  out  how  needless  protection  is,  and  how 
much  depends  on  individual  grit,  he  said:  ''What  other  protection  than  that  of 
their  own  rapidly  developed  skill  and  capacity  have  the^  (the  South)  needed?" 
It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  that  was  almost  too  obvious  to  be  cited.  The  South  has  not 
developed  a  single  factory  or  a  single  manufacturing  industry  of  its  own  conditions. 
It  is  getting  immense  prosperity  t^day,  but  it  is  because  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion are  transplanted  from  New  England,  where  the  struggle  under  protective  con- 
ditions has  been  takinp;  place  for  30  or  more  years.  Perhaps  a  better  case  in  point 
could  not  have  been  given  than  the  South.    Instead  of  the  South  having  its  present 

Srosperity  independent  of  protection,  it  is  having  it  given  to  it  ready  made  by  the 
evelopment  under  protection  that  has  taken  place  in  New  England. 

iSeep.  521. 
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REAJ«)N8  WHY    EN<}LANI)   ADOPTED   FREE  TRADE — RBRULTB  OF  THAT   POUCYJ 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  asked  this  question,  '^  How  did  Enirland  get  her  present  posi- 
tion/' and  he  answered,  of  course,  ''By  ^ving  freedom  to  her  trade."  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  thing  connected  with  the  whole  tariff  discussion  that  is  more 
misrepresented  and  perhaps  misunderstood  than  the  position  of  £ngland  and  her 
attitude  in  abolishing  protei;tion.  England,  it  is  true,  took  off  the  duty  on  her  food 
products  and  on  her  manufarture<I  products,  and  her  farmers  have  not  made  a  par- 
ticle of  progress  sinc^.  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  in  1840  there  was  more  poverty  in 
England  than  was  ever  known  before.  Let  me  say  here  that  in  1840  my  father 
worked  there  for  11  shillings  a  week  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  To-day  1  have  3 
nephews,  young  men,  who  are  w^orking  on  identically  the  same  farm  for  10  shillings 
a  week,  1  shilling  a  week  less  than  he  got  in  1840.  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Atkinson 
would  get  his  prosperity  out  of  that.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this,  I  would 
recommend  the  commission  to  get  the  Labor  Gazette,  published  by  the  English 
Government,  board  of  trade  dejiartment,  and  that  gives  the  wages.  There  is  not  a 
spot  in  Christendom  where  wages  have  not  increase<l  during  that  time  except  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  what  was  the  rental  value  of  these  btrms 
in  England  in  1840? — A.  I  can  tell  you  this:  The  man  who  married  my  sister  bought 
a  little  land  in  1858 — I  can  not  go  back  personally,  you  know,  to  1840— and  he  mort- 
gaged it,  and  he  has  since  struggled  to  pav  off  the  mortgage,  and  now  the  land  is  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  mortgage  he  paid  off  for  it.  He  mortgaged  it  for  half  and 
paid  off  his  mortgage,  and  now  he  can  not  sell  it  for  as  much  as  his  mortgage;  in 
other  words,  that  land  has  gone  down  50  per  cent.  Land  is  actually  going  out  of 
cultivation,  not  relatively  to  population,  but  actually  going  out  of  cultivation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  that  condition  true  in  rti^rd  to  lands  in  New  Jer- 
sey, near  New  York,  and  in  New  York  State  also? — A.  It  is  true  in  these  eastern 
states  in  the  change  from  certain  forms  of  production  to  gardens  and  other  forms. 
Wheat  and  those  cereals  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  true  we  have  changed  some 
agriculturallv  from  P^ast  to  West;  but  they  have  changed  theirs  from  England  to 
nowhere.  The  English  people  do  not  have  the  use  of  that  land,  and  the  English 
agricultural  laborers  to-day  nave  only  a  fraction  of  benefit  in  the  progress  of  the  last 
61  years,  other  than  what  they  have  received  through  reduction  in  prices. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  free-trade 

Oin  England  agriculture  was  sacrificed  to  manufactures  and  commerce? — ^A. 
ly  that;  just  that.  In  seeking  for  a  foreign  market,  England  sacrificed  her 
agriculture  and  agricultural  population,  and  positively  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
large  domestic  market  whicn  she  might  otherwise  have  had.  She  wanted  to  sell 
manufactures  and  buy  raw  material;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  how  she  had  come 
to  this,  briefly  it  was  thus:  From  the  time  of  Edward  III,  in  1331,  when  that  King 
changed  the  policy  from  sending  the  wool  to  Flanders  and  buying  cloth  to  putting 
an  import  duty  on  cloth  and  manufacturing  at  home,  bringing  the  Flemish  weavers 
there,  England  pursued  very  persistently  a  protective  policy.  She  protected  so  high 
that  she  would  not  even  allow  machinery  to  jjo  out  of  the  country.  Down  to  1842 
there  was  a  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  machinery,  or  patterns,  or  blue 
prints  of  machinery,  and  against  the  emigration  of  mechanics  who  could  build  or 
set  up  machinery.  We  never  adopted  any  protection  like  that.  But  when  she  had 
reached  the  latter  forties  and  was  ready  to  take  off  her  protection,  this  was  her  posi- 
tion: She  had  a  50  years'  start  of  the  world  in  machinery;  she  had  practically  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  steam  machinery  in  the  world,  except  some  looms,  the  patterns 
of  which  we  stole  when  we  were  in  the  art  of  making  wooden  nutmegs  here,  but 
with  the  exception  of  that  little  matter,  England  had  a  monopolv  of  the  steam-driven 
manufacturing  machinerv  of  the  world.  Now,  she  had  reached  that  point,  and  you 
will  see  the  opposite  conditions  of  that  country  and  this,  and  how  an  opnosite  policy 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  identically  the  t-ame  result  England  had  the  factories, 
she  had  the  products,  and  she  wanted  the  markets.  Therefore  nobody  could  com- 
pete with  her,  and  she  had  no  need  of  protection.  She  could  undersell  any  hand- 
made products  from  the  Continent  or  from  this  country,  and  therefore  she  had 
ceased  to  need  protection  and  was  in  pursuit  of  markets,  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
helped  to  give  them  to  her.  Now,  our  position  was  just  the  reverse.  England  had 
the  manufactures  and  she  wanted  a  market.  We  had  a  market,  but  we  wanted  the 
manufactures.  Would  Mr.  Atkinson  say  that  when  we  have  the  market  and  want 
the  manufactures  we  should,  in  order  to  get  them,  adopt  exactlv  the  same  policy 
that  England  did  when  she  had  the  manufactures  and  wanted  the  markets    Oer- 

i  See  pp.  626-626. 
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tainly  not,  but  just  the  reverse.  She  could  make,  but  could  not  sell.  We  could 
buy,  but  we  could  not  make.  What  we  wanted,  therefore,  was  not  foreign  markets, 
but  our  own.  We  wanted  to  develop  the  factories;  our  policy,  therefore,  to  accom- 
plish identically  the  same  end  that  England  had  aocommished — namely,  to  become 
a  manufacturing  country — was  to  put  on  a  tariff,  while  England's  was  to  take  it  off. 
The  two  opposite  policies  at  that  point  produced  the  same  general  effect  in  the  two 
countries,  and  our  policy,  therefore,  to  follow  English  wisdom,  was  to  have  protection 
for  substantially  the  same  reason  that  she  wanted  free  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Would  you  say  that  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  England 
to  repeal  her  com  laws  and  make  her  island  the  machine  shop  of  the  v/orld? — 
A.  No,  no.  I  would  say  that  it  was  wise  for  her  to  take  off  her  duties  from  her 
manu&ctures,  because  she  had  no  need  for  them.  It  was  not  wise  for  her  to  take 
off  entirely  her  duty  from  her  breadstuffs,  so  as  to  depopulate  and  keep  in  barbarism 
practically  her  whole  agricultural  population.  She  nad  no  longer  need  for  a  tariff 
on  her  manufactures;  but  she  made  a  great  mistake  in  failing  to  protect  the  domestic 
agriculture  of  her  country,  and  she  is  paying  for  it  now  in  the  small  consumption  of 
her  10  shilling  a  week,  ignorant^  decrepit,  agricultural  laborers. 

THE  POSITION  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  THE  TARIFF  QUEemON. 

Mr.  Atkinson  uses  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster  as  supporting  free  trade.*  This 
is  indeed  taking  the  name  of  Webster  in  vain.  It  is  uttle  short  of  a  libel  upon 
America's  great  statesman.  In  1820  he  did  make  some  remarks  of  a  free- trade  char- 
acter, but  he  recanted  and  attributed  them  to  his  own  youth  and  immature  judg- 
ment.   On  this  point,  in  1846,  he  said: 

''Mr.  President,  if  it  be  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  at  one 
time  and  in  one  state  of  circumstances,  and  to  hold  a  different  opinion  upon  the  same 
subject  at  another  time  and  in  a  different  state  of  drcnmstances,  I  admit  the  charge. 
*  *  *  I  hope  I  know  more  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country  than  I  did  when  I 
was  20  years  old.  I  hope  I  have  contemplated  its  great  objecte  more  broadly.  I 
hope  I  nave  read  with  deeper  interest  the  sentiments  of  the  great  men  who  framed 
it.  I  hope  I  have  studied  with  more  care  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the 
convention  assembled  to  form  it." 

In  all  his  speeches  after  1824  Webster  was  pronouncedly  for  protection.  See  his 
second  speech  on  the  tariff,  United  State  Senate,  May  9,  1828;  speech  at  National 
Republican  Convention,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1832:  reply  to  Calhoun,  United  States 
Senate,  February  16,  1833;  speech  at  Buffalo,  June,  1833;  speech  at  Pittebui^,  July 
8,  1833;  on  surplus  revenue,  United  States  Senate,  May  31,  1836;  reduction  of  duty 
on  coal.  United  States  Senate,  February  24,  1837;  subtreasury  speech,  United  States 
Senate,  March  12,  1838;  reply  to  Calhoun,  March  22,  1838. 

In  his  speech  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  8,  1833,  Webster  said: 

**I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  manual  labor;  and,  after  the  best  reflection 
I  can  give  the  subject,  and  from  the  lights  which  I  can  derive  from  the  experience 
of  ourselves  and  others,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  protection  is  just 
and  proper,  and  that  to  leave  American  labor  to  sustain  a  competition  with  that  of 
the  overpeopled  countries  of  Europe  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  to  which  the 
people  could  never  submit.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  I  am  for  maintaining 
what  has  been  established.  I  see  at  home,  I  see  here,  I  see  wherever  I  go,  that  the 
stimulus  which  has  excited  the  existing  activity,  is  producing  the  existing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  is  nothing  else  than  the  stimulus  held  out  to  labor  by  compensating 
prices.  I  think  this  effect  is  visible  everywhere,  from  Penobscot  to  New  Orleans,  ana 
manifest  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people  belong  to  the  laborious,  industrious,  and  proKluctive 
classes;  and  on  these  classes  the  stimulus  acts.  We  perceive  that  the  price  of  labor 
is  high,  and  we  know  that  the  means  of  living  are  low;  and  these  two  truths  speak 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country." 

In  the  reply  to  Calhoun,  March  3,  1840,  he  said: 

"The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  under  the  process  of  protection  the  common  price 
or  cost  of  goods  has  become  less.  No  one  can  deny  that.  Everybody  knows  that 
goods  are  both  better  and  cheaper.  A  man's  labor  will  buy  more  for  him  than  it 
would.  This  is  the  effect  of  competition.  If  we  take  out  of  the  market  the  products 
of  our  own  labor,  who  does  not  see  that  prices  would  rise  enormously?  Let  this  be 
tried  on  any  article.  Take  away,  for  instance,  all  American-made  hats  and  shoes; 
would  not  the  article  be  immediately  doubled  in  price?    Reasonable  protection  does 

iSeep.»26. 
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not  8o  much  raise  the  price  of  labor,  although  it  should  raise  it  in  some  degree,  as 
it  multiplies  the  modes  of  its  employments.'' 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Albany,  August  27,  1844,  he  said: 

"This  is  the  history  of  the  country  on  the  great  question  of  protection.  I  speak  of 
the  fact,  and  assert  it  as  an  historical  truth,  proved  from  the  journals  of  Congress,  the 
mesdages  of  the  Presidents,  the  acts  of  legislation,  be^nning  with  the  second  law  ever 
passed  and  running  through  successive  Administrations,  that  it  was  held  as  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Congress,  and  no  more  the  right  than  the  duty,  by  just  discrimina- 
tion, to  protect  the  lalx>r  of  the  American  people." 

At  Valley  Forge,  October  3,  1844,  he  said: 

"There  are  many  false  prophets  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land  who  declare  that  the 
tariff  benefits  only  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  injures  the  firmer.  This  is  all  sheer 
misrepresentation. 

"  Every  farmer  must  see  that  it  is  his  interest  to  find  a  near  purchaser  for  his  prod- 
uce, to  find  a  ready  purchaser,  and  a  purchaser  at  a  good  price.  Now,  the  tariff 
supposes  that,  if  there  be  domestic  manu&ctures  carried  on  successfullv,  there  will 
inevitably  be  those  engaged  therein  who  will  consume  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
products,  because  the}'  do  not  raise  any  for  themselves — a  new  class  of  consumers  of 
the  farmer's  commodities,  an  enlarged  class  of  customers." 

At  Philadelphia,  December  2,  1846,  he  said: 

"My  object  is  and  has  been,  in  everything  connected  with  the  protective  policy, 
the  true  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  the  labor  of  the  country,  the  industry 
of  the  coimtrv,  is  properly  provided  for.  I  am  looking  not  for  a  law  such  as  will 
benefit  capitalists — they  can  take  care  of  themselves — ^but  for  a  law  that  shall  induce 
capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  and  employ  Ameri- 
can labor.  Now,  on  this  suoject,  1  shall  hand  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  a  series 
of  resolutions  passed  in  Massachusetts  which  entirely  embody  my  own  sentiments." 

CRrnCISM  OP  MB.    holt's  TEOTIMONY — prices  op  OTEEL  KAIIA, 

The  next  witness  I  want  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  is  Mr.  Holt.^  Mr.  Holt  repre- 
sents very  definitely,  I  believe,  the  free-trade  idea  on  this  subject.  He  b^;an  by 
telling  you  that  the  tariff  holds  the  hands  of  the  American  (H^nsumer  while  the  trusts 
pick  his  pocket;  that  in  reality  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  are  dishonest; 
that  our  statistics  are  juried  with,  our  censuses  are  crooked;  that  the  wage  rates  are 
falsified;  that  foreign  prices  of  products  are  secretly  made,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  dishonest,  crooked  affair.  Now,  I  submit  that  when  you  are  asked  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  anything  honest  or  straight,  either  in  Congress  or  in  our  businesB, 
in  our  statistics  or  in  our  statisticians,  or  in  our  exports,  and  that  the  person  making 
these  statements  has  some  secret  inside  information  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give, 
and  therefore  you  are  not  enlightened  by  it — I  submit  that  that  testimony  ought  to 
be  taken  at  the  value  that  guesswork,  imputations  of  dishonesty,  etc.,  are  usually 
taken  for.  For  instance,  he  tells  a  number  of  things  about  steel  rails  being  exported 
at  $21  a  ton  when  they  were  selling  for  $35  over  in  England. '  He  had  private  infor- 
mation which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  I 
knew  that  a  number  of  New  York  bankers  were  robbing  the  people  by  stealing  the 
deposits  in  the  banks,  and  that  therefore  you  ought  to  abolish  tne  banks,  but  my 
information  is  secret  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  it  to  you;  I  wonder  how 
much  importance  you  would  attach  to  my  statement,  and  whether  you  would  not 
call  in  a  lunacy  officer  and  have  ine  taken  care  of.  I  shall  therefore  not  take  him 
seriously  on  any  statements  of  guesswork  or  secrecy,  but  only  deal  with  those  things 
wherein  he  at  least  attempted  to  cite  from  public  documents  and  statements. 

After  thus  impugning  the  integrity  of  our  whole  political  and  industrial  institu- 
tions and  public  officials,  Mr.  Holt  proceeds  to  show^  how  bad  the  tariff  is  and  how 
the  trusts  are  robbing  the  public  tnrough  putting  up  the  prices  of  commodities. 
Among  others,  he  selects  steel  rails,  tin  plate,  window  glass,  and  wire  nails. 

First,  steel  rails:  On  the  basis  of  his  secret  information  and  statements  from  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Holt  waxes  exceptionally  warm  regarding  the  extortion  practiced 
on  the  public  in  the  case  of  steel  rails.  The  value  of  these  unverified  statements 
may  best  be  seen  by  study  of  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  iMs  country  and  in  England 
during  the  whole  tariff  and  trust  period: 

i8eepp.6G2-682.  <lMp.666. 
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Table  showing  American^  and  foreign  prices  ofstfel  raiis  and  amount  of  d^Uy, 


Year. 


1867. 


1870 

1876 

1876 

1880 

1886 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901  (May  22). 


1120. 12 

92.91 
59. 8S 
62.87 
67.50 
28.50 
81.75 
29.92 

ao.oo 

28.12 
24.00 
24.38 
28.00 
ia76 
17.62 
28.12 
32.29 
28.00 


a|65.70 

a60.37 
a 44. 28 
641.36 
635.28 
623.12 
624.02 
620.37 
619.47 
617.64 
617.64 
628.12 
623.12 
621.90 
622.51 
684.07 
629.20 
629.22 


erence. 

Tariff  duty. 

854.42 

45  per  cent  ad  va- 

lorem. 

42.54 

Do. 

15.65 
11.51 

128  per  ton. 

32.22 

Do. 

5.38 

317  per  ton. 
913.44  por  ton. 

7.78 

9.55 

Do. 

10.53 

Do. 

10.48 

Do. 

6.36 

Do. 

1.21 

t7.H4  per  ton. 

4.«8 

Do. 

r3.15 

Do. 

r4.89 

Do. 

C5.95 

Do. 

8.09 

Do. 

cl.22 

Do. 

oH.  V.  Poor. 


6  Ix>ndon  EconomlHt. 


e  Foreign  price  higher  than  dome.stic. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  before  we  began  to  manufacture  steel  rails,  and 
relied  on  England  for  our  supply,  it  cost  Americans  1120.12  (in  gold)  a  ton  for  steel 
rails,  which  were  sold  in  London  at  $65.70.  The  duty  was  then  ^  per  cent,  or  al)out 
129.50  a  ton,  showing  that  the  price  here  when  we  bought  almost  entirely  from  Eng- 
land was  about  $25  a  ton  more  than  the  English  price  with  the  duty  added.  After 
sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  warrant  American  capital  entering  the  steel-rail 
industry,  the  result  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  great  Carnegie  concern,  the 
cost  of  production  steadily  lowered  both  here  and  abroad;  but  tRe  American  price 
fell  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  foreign  that  by  1875  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  steel  rails  at  New  York  and  London  was  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  Bv 
1885  the  difference  was  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  and  by  1897  steel  rails 
began  to  be  sold  at  less  here  than  in  London.  In  1897  they  were  ^.15  a  ton  less; 
in  1898,  $4.89  a  ton  less;  and  in  1899,  $5.95  a  ton  less  here  than  in  England,  althoujjh 
the  tariff  was  $7.84  a  ton.  In  the  last  week  in  April,  1901,  they  were  $28  a  ton  in 
this  country,  and  according  to  the  London  Economist  of  Mav  18  they  were  $29.22  in 
England.  Thus,  under  protection,  we  have  transferred  the  industry  to  this  country, 
and  by  the  development  of  superior  machinery  through  large  corporations,  so-called 
"trusts,"  have  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  since  1867  $92  a  ton,  while  in  England 
they  have  only  reduced  the  price  $36.48  a  ton. 

But  what  is  worth  far  more  to  the  nation  than  even  this  reduction  in  price  is  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and  the  development  ol  numerous 
tributary  industries  which  practically  depend  upon  it.  Thus,  instead  of  the  tariff 
helping  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  "pick  the  pockets"  of  the  people,  besides 
developing  the  industry  it  has  enabled  American  corporations  to  give  the  people 
nearly  three  times  as  much  reduction  in  price  as  they  would  have  had  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  buy  our  whole  supply  from  England.  In  1867  we  had  to  j>ay  English 
manufacturers  $25  a  ton  as  a  mere  monopoly  tax  for  not  having  protected  the  industry 
in  this  country.  During  the  first  six  years'the  American  people  received  a  reduction 
of  $25  by  eliminating  this  English  extortion  through  domestic  competition.  Since 
1873,  besides  giving  this  country  the  full  social  and  industrial  benefit  of  the  industrj- , 
we  have  reduced  the  price  to  American  consumers,  through  superior  methods  arid 
skill,  ^more  than  twice  as  fast  under  protection  as  England  has  under  free  trade, 
although  our  wages  have  been  all  the  time  from  50  to  80  per  cent  higher. 

BFFBCT  OF   LARGE  CORPORATIONS   UPON   PRICBB — TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Holt  seems  to  have  opened  up  his  wrath  against  two  things,  large  corpora- 
tions and  the  tariff.  In  the  nrst  place,  he  starts  out  with  a  general  chaive  that  the 
large  corporations  have  put  up  prices  and  that  the  tariff  is  indirectly  the  cause  of 
this;  and  that  the  iniquity  in  the  large  corporations  is  their  monopoly,  and  that 
to  abolish  the  tariff  would  abolish  that  monopoly.*  I  will  try  briefly  to  touch,  as  far 
as  my  time  will  allow,  those  pomts — first  of  all  as  to  the  large  corporations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  putting  up  prices.  Take,  for  instance,  our  transportation.  There  is  one 
of  the  fields,  next  to  the  steel  and  iron  industries,  of  the  largest  aggregation  of  capi- 
tal.   In  1880  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  lake  and 


*  Prices  for  1867. 1870, 1875,  and  1876,  which  was  during  our  period  of  currency  depreciation,  have 
been  reduced  in  this  table  to  a  gold  basis,  for  the  sake  ofproper  comparison  with  English  prices. 
'See  pp.  552-554. 
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canal  cost  12.27  cents  a  bushel;  in  1900,  4.42  cents.  By  lake  and  rail  the  price  of 
transportation  in  1880  was  15.7  cents;  in  1900,  5.05  cents.  All  rail  in  1880  was  19.9 
cents;  in  1900, 9.98  cents.  The  cost  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  1880  was  11.6  cents; 
in  1900  was  6.75  cents,  (irain  and  flour  per  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool direct  in  1891  cost  40.75  cents;  in  1900,  29.48  cents.  I  have  here  full  tables  of 
general  railroad  rates  from  1873,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

Tabie  showing  Mai  mile»  of  railroads  and  average  trangporiation  rates  9mce  1S7S. 


Year. 


Average 

Mlleaof 

rate  per 

mllroad. 

ton  Der 
mile. 

CmU. 

70,268 

2.210 

72,885 

2.040 

74,096 

1.810 

76,808 

1.855 

78,088 

1.524 

81,767 

1.401 

86,684 

1.201 

98,286 

1.848 

108,148 

1.264    ' 

114,712 

1.286 

121,455 

1.224 

126,378 

1.125 

128,361 

1.086 

136,379 

1.042 

Year. 

Miles  of 
railroad. 

Avenge 
rate  per 

1887 

148.257 
166.109 
161,858 
166,698 
170,709 
175,188 
177,465 
178.388 
181.021 
182,777 
184,428 
186,886 

Oente. 
1  084 

1888 

977 

1888 

.870 

1880 

.827 

1881 

.828 

1882 

.841 

1893 

.808 

1884 

.864 

1895 

.838 

1896. 

.806 

1897 

.786 

1898 

.758 

1901 

.724 

1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  Jj.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  reduction  came  from 
competition  or  consolidation? — A.  It  came  from  hoth.  It  came  from  the  rivalry  of 
roaos;  but  no  amount  of  rivalry  of  roads  could  have  enabled  any  railroad  that 
existed  in  1873  to  carry  freight  at  0.72  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  because  if  they  could 
have  done  so  when  they  were  chaiiging  2.2  cents,  their  dividends  would  have  been 
100  per  cent,  and  they  were  not.  A  great  many  of  them  went  into  bankruptcy. 
The  fact  is  that  inventions  in  appliances,  in  the  production  of  iron,  in  the  rails,  m 
the  rolling  stock,  in  the  engines,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  iron  and  steel  have 
reduced  the  cost 

Q.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  Was  there  not  competition  at  that  time  in  all  of  those 
articled? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

BFFBCr  OF  LARGB  CORPORATIONS  UPON   PRICBS — BTAPLB   IRON    PRODUCTS. 

I  roughly  took  from  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's,  the  other  day,  a  statement  of  some 
staple  products  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  and  in  February,  1901,  to  see  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  this  last  year,  when  the  tremendous  amount  of  oiganization  and 
consolidation  has  been  going  on.     Here  is  the  result: 

7\ihle  showing  prices  of  staple  products. 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Januan'  S, 
1900. 

February 
27,1901. 

Foundry  iron . . . , , , . , . . , , - ,  r 

ton.. 

«26.00 
2.20 
2,25 
24.90 
21.26 
2.15 
2.25 
2.25 
8.20 
2.60 

$16.00 

Bar  reflhed 

100  pounds. . 

1.45 

Plate,  tank  steel 

do 

1.55 

Bessemer  pi^                 

ton.. 

15.25 

Gray  forge 

do.... 

14.00 

Bar  iron 

100  pounds.. 

1.40 

Rtnictiiral  bcnnifl 

do 

1.50 

Stmcturftl  ADfiflGfl 

do.... 

1.40 

wire  nails 

do.... 

2.30 

Cut  nails 

do.... 

2.05 

March  1-7, 
1900. 

March 
20-22,1901. 

Iron  bars 

12.50 
2.90 
86.00 
85.00 
a8.26 

$1.90 

8teel  bars                   - 

1.60 

Steel  billets 

ton.. 

29.00 

Steel  rails                 

do.... 

26.00 

Coke 

100  Dounds. . 

2.00 

aMay  30, 1900. 
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Thble  showing  prices  of  staple  products — Contmued. 
SUGAR  AND  PETROLEUM. 


March  1-7, 
1900. 

March 
20-22,1901. 

GraniilaUHl  migtir 

poand.. 

90.05 
.10 

90.06 

Refined  petroleum 

gaUon.. 

.06 

METALS. 

Ck)pper ton. 

Pijrlron  warianta 

Tin  (straits) lOOponnds. 

Spelter  (zinc)  — ! '. *. do... 

Tin  plates do... 


916.25 
17.00 
82.63 
4.78 
4.89 
5.00 


917.00 
10.00 
25.40 
4.88 
8.90 
4.20 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 


1896. 


1899. 


Freight  rates per  ton  mile.. 


90.01 


90.0076 


90.0072 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  that? — ^A.  Only  as 
showing  that  even  durmg  that  year  of  most  phenomenal  incorporation  and  stock 
watering  of  the  roads,  all  those  staple  products  in  iron  and  steel  in  which  the  United 
States  Steel  Ck)rporation  is  most  interested  have  gone  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  not  those  prices  for  1900  phenomenally  hi^h  as 
compared  with  prices  for  former  years  immediately  preceding? — A.  No;  this  is  not 
an  average  for  1900,  but  the  price  on  January  o.  That  was  right  in  the  heat  of  the 
great  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  have  not  quite  answered  the  question^  which  was  as 
to  whether  prices  were  not  phenomenally  high  in  1900  as  compared  with,  say,  2  years 
previous  to  that? — A.  In  1900  prices  were  rather  high  for  steel  rails.  They  were  $32 
in  1900,  and  they  were  |26  in  1901. 

Q.  What  were  they  in  1898?--A.  Steel  rails  in  1898  were  $17.62.  That  waa  when 
they  were  lower  than  they  were  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  were  they  2  or  3  years  back  of  that?— A.  In  1897, 
118.75;  1896,128;  1895,  $24.33;  1894,  $24;  1893,  $28.12;  1892,  $30;  1891,  $29.92;  1890, 
$31.75;  1885,  $28.50;  1880,  $67.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips. )  Did  not  the  products  of  iron  advance  by  100  per  cent  from 
1898  to  1900?  Was  there  not  a  phenomenal  rise  on  all  lines? — A.  Not  100  per  cent, 
but  thejr  did  go  up  a  great  deal.    There  was  a  tremendous  jump  in  1899. 

Q.  Did  not  pipe  advance  100  |)er  cent  or  more? — A.  Yes,  ana  tin  plate  did.  That 
was  the  year  when  wages  were  rising  twice  a  year  and  everything  w^as  going  right  up. 
That  is  true  of  tin  plate  and  iron  products  at  the  close  of  1899  and  the  1st  of  January, 
1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  there  a  very  active  demand? — A.  The  demand  was 
such  that  there  were  hardly  any  iron  factories  less  than  a  year's  orders  ahead. 

Q.  Had  not  the  prices  been  abnormally  low  shortly  before  then? — A.  In  1898  they 
were  down  to  $17  a  ton,  and  tin  was  down  to  $3  a  hundred  pounds.  Eighteen 
ninety-seven  and  1898  was  the  bottom  point.  The  latter  part  of  1899  was  the  high 
point,  and  it  is  exactly  that  year  that  is  charged  to  the  trust,  and  that  is  why  I  shall 
later  speak  about  these  phenomenal  rates. 

comparative  rates  of  wages  in  1880  AND  1890. 

I  have  taken  from  the  census  of  1880  and  1890  64  different  industries  in  which  much 
machinery  was  used.  I  have  taken  these  to  find  out  two  things.  First,  whether 
their  increased  product  through  the  use  of  machinery  enablea  manufacturers  to 
diminish  the  number  of  men  they  employed,  and  so  created  idleness;  second,  whether 
they  had  lowered  their  wages.  You  could  double  the  number  I  have  taken,  but 
that  seemed  to  be  a  good  routed  number,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  stopped  where  it 
filled  my  pages.  In  every  instance,  with  one  exception,  in  these  industries  where 
large  capital  has  been  employed,  the  product  has  been  increased  per  man  through 
the  use  of  machinery;  but  the  number  of  laborers  has  also  been  increased  and  not 
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lessened,  and  the  wages  per  laborer  have  risen  in  every  instance  but  one.  That  one 
was  the  manufactare  of  watch  cases,  and  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  understand  it 
I  think  it  must  be  because  of  some  change  in  the  labor  from  men  to  children  or 
something  of  that  kind.  However,  I  took  them  as  they  came,  and  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  tendency  and  its  effect  upon  both  the  increased  employment  and 
the  increased  wages. 

IhbU  showing  oomparoHtfe  wages  in  1890  and  1890,  wUh  amount  and  pn-  rent  of  inerease. 


Industry. 


Boot  and  shoe  eat  Btook 

Boot  and  shoe  uppen 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Boxes,  cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castlngB  and  braas  finishings 

BrasBwaie 

Cigar  molds 

Clay  and  pottery  products 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's,  factory  product 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods 

Dentists'  materials 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Envelopes 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  including  cabinetmaklng,  repairing, 

and  upholstering 

<}as  ana  lamp  fixtures 

Qlass  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting 

Qloves  and  mittens 

Oold  and  silver  reducing  and  refining,  not  from 

the  ore 

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  wool  hats 

House  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified . 

Instruments,  profosional  and  scientific 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and  wrought, 

including  wire  nails 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Jute  and  Jute  goods 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  patent  and  enameled 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Lock  and  gunsmlthing 

Mattresses  and  spring  Deds 

Millinery  and  lace  goods 

Musical  instrumenti,  pianos,  and  materials 

Oil,  cotton-seed,  and  oil  cake 

Oil,  lubricating 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing 

Printing  materials 

Pulp,  wood 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods , 

Shirts 

Show  cases 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Silversmithing , 

Silverware , 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified , 

Steam  fl  ttings  and  heating  apparatus 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping , 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specined 

Trunks  and  valises , 

Typefounding , 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Watch  and  clock  materials , 

Watch  cases 

Watch,  clock,  and  Jewelry  repairing , 

Watches 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cable 


Number  of  em-  I     Yearly     I  ^ 

ployees.         '     wages.       Amount 


1880.     I     1890.       1880.    1880. 


2,885 

4S7 

111,152 

4,662 

2.365 

9,678 

7,722 

6,287 

1,142 

76 

10,221 

160,813 

26,192 

5,485 

185,472 

490 

1,271 

1,204 

145.851 

62,067 
8,069 
1,586 
7,fl97 

304 

17,240 

592 

1,099 

2,910 
5,210 
1,934 

188 

525 

1,036 

22 

4,322 

887 
2,3fM 
6,556 
6,575 
3,319 

418 
9,684 
58,478 

191 

1,209 

6,268 

25,687 

692 
31,337 

181 
1,029 
1,401 
8,117 
2,474 

642 
8,151 
4,534 
1,986 
8,608 

278 
1,758 
1,657 
3,346 
4,459 


5,603 

1,708 

189,383 

9»264 

5,587 

19, 9M 

18,922 

11,908 

7,518 

142 

20,296 

248,857 

42,008 

12,799 

221,585 

1,214 

9,485 

2.501 

247,754 


§254  .  $422 
889 


886  ' 

I  315 

316 

I  245 

1  858 

437 

860 

421 

352 

285 

>  264 

I  286 

I  245 ; 

I  485  i 

1  587 

.  285  I 

I  453 


78.667  .  417 

5,590  I  478 

3,794  445 

8,669  215 


966  687 

27,198  ,  384 

3,667  I  366 

2,371  I  535 


17,116 

12,064 

18,672 
1,088 
1,212 
8,074 
2,087 

10,590 
2,560 
7,337 

11,827 

13,067 
6,801 
1,072 

42,513 

166.227 

866 

2,830 

9,802 

32,750 
1,500 

50,913 

814 

2,306 

2,199 

4,790 

11,779 
1,475 
7,095 
6,785 
2,172 
6,863 
563 
8.869 
8,647 
6,675 
7,917 


431 
;  343 
I  486 
'  869 
270 
443 
581 
533 
;  415 
362 
i  253 
709 
I  265 
603 
492 
522 
517 
367 
366 
210 
475 
291 
585 
656 
293 
372 
527 
486 
472 
394 
482 
321 
309 
555 
523 
511 


476 
428 
385 
344 
465 
561 
539 
474 
499 
466 
447 
854 
318 
714 
565 
423 
598 

547 
649 
658 
358 

796 
518 
485 
677 

456 

484 

640 

566 

323 

476 

648 

674 

586 

498 

461 

715 

302 

817 

676 

635  i 

561 

434  ■ 

460 

326 

584 

386 

807 

701 

401 

473 

644 

724 

584 

517 

645 

466 

519 

547 

637 

552 

503 


S168 
186 

90 
118 

60 

99 
107 
144 
179 

58 
147 
171 
183 


188 
145 

180 
171 
213 
148 

211 
134 
119 
142 

26 

141 

204 

197 

53 

33 

67 

131 

171 

186 

208 

6 

87 

814 

184 

113 

44 

67 

94 

116 

109 

95 

222 

45 

106 

101 

117 

38 

112 

123 

163 

145 

210 

a8 

114 

41 

120 


Percent 
of  In- 


66.1 
84.9 
23.8 
35.8 
21. 8 
40.4 
29.8 
S2.9 
49.7 
12.6 
41.7 
60 
69.8 
28.7 
27.7 
47.2 
5.2 
48.4 
82 

31.1 
35.7 
47.8 
66.5 

35.9 
84.8 
32.5 
26.5 

5.8 
41.1 
46.7 
58.3 
19.6 

7.4 
11.5 
24.5 
41.2 
87.5 
82.2 
.8 
13.9 
62.4 
87.4 
21.6 

8.5 
18.2 
25.6 
55.2 
22.9 
82.6 
87.9 

6.8 
86.8 
27.1 
22.2 

7.8 
23.7 
3L2 
83.8 
45.1 
67.9 
aL4 
21.7 

8 
81.8 


a  Decrease. 
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THE  TARIFF   AND  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  case  of  tin  plate  Mr.  Holt  said  we  had  the  promise  of  lower  prices  by  the 
trust,  and  we  got  higher  prices,  and  that  since  we  had  the  tariff  and  the  trust,  the 
whole  thine  has  bounded  up.  He  gives  a  table  in  which  he  shows  that  the  aggregate 
difference  Tor  the  last  10  years  in  the  purchase  price  of  tin  plate  here  and  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  in  London  amounts  to  1104,000,000.  That  is  the  price  he  says 
that  the  American  people  paid  for  having  protected  tin.*  That  is  another  of  those, 
statements  with  kinks  in  them. 

In  order  propjerlv  to  understand  that,  vou  need  to  compare  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  tin  in  America  and  England  for  a  period  of,  say,  10  years  before  the  tariff, 
with  the  difference  between  the  price  in  England  and  America  since  we  have  had  a 
tariff.  He  foots  up  that  we  paid  $104,000,000  more  for  our  tin  than  the  English 
did,  assuming  that  we  would  nave  gotten  it  at  the  same  price  the  English  did  if  we 
had  no  tarifT  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  average  difference  in  the  price  paid  from 
1890  to  1901  was  $1.76  per  hundred  pounds  of  tin.  That  is  to  say,  from  1890  to  1901, 
we  paid  $1.76  per  hunared  pounds  more  than  the  English.  But  how  much  did  we 
pay  more  than  the  English  before  we  had  any  tin  here  at  all?  From  1880  to  1889 
we  paid  on  the  average  $2.16}  more  than  the  London  price  for  every  box  of  tin  we 
consumed  in  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  price  of  tin  plates  10  years  before  and  12  years  after  the  aaoption  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  first  table  is  for  108-pound  boxes  and  the  second  for  100-pound 
Doxes: 

Table  tihmoing  jrrire  of  tin  jht  108  pouivUfitr  10  years  before  the  tariff  of  1890. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Difference. 

1880 

•8.00 
6.40 
6.20 
6.00 
6.66 
5.86 
6.25 
5.50 
5.45 
6.46 

t4.86 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 
3.89 
3.56 
8.85 
3.24 
3.24 
8.24 

98.14 

1881 

2.80 

1882 

2.10 

1883  

2.00 

1884 

1.76 

1885 

1.79 

1886 

1.90 

1887 

2.26 

1888     ..   ..* 

2.21 

1889 

2.21 

Average 

2.165 

Table  nhoitring  price  of  tin  per  100  pounds  sint 

-Ji  the  Utriff  of  1890. 

. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Diilerence. 

1890 

15.60 
6.78 
6.20 
5.10 
4.90 
8.68 
8.52 
8.72 
8.88 
8,75 
4.75 
4.20 

18.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.80 
2.60 
2.40 
2.80 
2.80 
2.20 
2.80 
8.20 
3.90 

82.60 

1891 

2  78 

1892 

2.80 

1898 

2.80 

1894 

2.80 

1895 • 

I  28 

1896 

1.22 

1897 

1  42 

1898 

1.68 

1899 

1  45 

1900 

1.55 

1901  (April) 

.80 

al.40 

6.90 

cl.76 

a  Decrease. 


b  Increase. 


c  Average  difference. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  average  difference  between  the  foreign 
and  the  domestic  price  of  tin  plate  during  the  10  years  preceding  1890  was  $2.16  a 
box,  while  the  average  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  since  we 
protected  the  industry  and  produced  the  tin  in  this  country  was  only  $1.76  a  box. 
in  other  words,  the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  price  was  40  cents 
a  box  less  under  protection  than  under  free  trade.    So  that,  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Holt's 
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reasoning  and  regard  the  1104,612,946  difference  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  price 
from  1891  to  1900  as  the  price  paid  for  protection  since  1890,  we  find  that  the  price 
paid  for  not  having  protection  from  1880  to  1890,  on  the  same  basis  of  consumption, 
must  have  been  over  $130,000,000.  In  other  words,  by  whatever  name  we  call  this 
difference,  it  was  about  23  per  cent  greater  under  free  trade  than  it  was  under  pro- 
tection. In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  industry;  we  have  the  capital  invested; 
we  have  the  labor  employed;  we  have  the  effect  of  that  entire  industry,  and  we  not 
.only  do  not  import  any  tin,  but  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  tin  more  than  they 
have  abroad. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  price  of  tin  itself.  The  last  year  before  we  protected  tin — or 
take  the  year  when  the  law  was  pu»ed,  1890 — tin  was  $5.60  per  100  pounds  in  Amer- 
ica, and  m  England  it  was  $3.  To-day  it  is  $4.20  in  America,  and  in  England  it  is 
$3.90;  in  other  words,  since  1890,  since  we  have  made  our  own  tin,  we  have  reduced 
the  price  of  tin  $1.40  a  box.  and  England  has  increased  the  price  of  tin  90  cents  a  box. 

There  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Holt  speaks  of  which  I  had  better  refer  to  here.  In  1898 
the  price  of  tin  was  very  low.  It  was  down  to  $3.88  for  the  average  of  the  year  1898. 
It  went  up  at  the  close  of  1899,  and  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1900,  it  was  $5 
a  box.  It  is  down  now  to  $4.20,  as  I  said.  When  that  took  place,  I  had  a  feeling 
very  much  like  Mr.  Holt.  I  said,  "If  there  is  any  industry  in  this  country  that  owes 
its  life  to  protection,  it  is  tin,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  whole  protective  people  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  organization  to  put  up  the  price  of  tin  just  as  soon  as 
they  get  on  their  leeV*  I  felt  like  saying,  "  Put  them  on  the  free  list  imme<liately." 
But  I  investigated  the  subject.  I  went  into  the  cost  of  all  the  things  that  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  tin,  and  I  found  this,  that  during  the  year  1899  and  part  of  1898 
those  prices  went  up  as  I  have  just  stated.  1?\^  tin  had  risen  from  12}  cents  to  25 
cents  a  pound — ^96  i^er  cent — that  is,  the  block  tm.  Steel  billets  of  which  the  plates 
were  made  had  rinen  from  $14.50  to  $25,  a  difference  of  72.4  per  cent  Allowing  for 
5  per  cent  waste  in  converting,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  55  cents  on  the  himidred 
pounds  of  tin.  Thus  the  facts  come  to  look  like  this:  The  price  of  raw  tin,  of 
which  there  is  2i  pounds  in  100  pounds  of  I.  C.  tin,  had  risen  30.6  cents  on  100 
pounds.  The  price  of  the  steel  had  risen  55  cents.  Wages  and  salaries  had  risen 
11  per  cent  through  the  whole  work,  and  amounted  to  a  little  over  16  cents  on  the 
box  of  tin.  That  made  a  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  a 
box  of  tin  of  $1.02.  The  price  had  gone  up  $1.05,  and  $1.02  of  it  was  directly  attri- 
butable to  the  increased  price  in  the  raw  materials.^  So  that  at  the  highest  point 
that  the  tin  reached,  it  only  represented  3  cents  on  the  box  more  than  the  actual 
increase  in  the  raw  materials  wmch  entereil  into  it.  Now  that  it  has  fallen  to  $4.20, 
wages  have  not  fallen,  and  the  reduction  is  caused  by  the  economies  and  saving  in 
other  than  raw  material.  So  that  after  all  the  tariff  did  not  hold  the  consumer  of 
tin  while  the  trust  picked  his  pocket.     His  pocket  was  not  picked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  has  it  been  since  we  have  ceased  to  import 
tin  plate? — A.  I  think  we  have  not  imported  any  tin  to  speak  of  since  1899. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that,  in  che  report  of  1900  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  I  find  that  in  1899  we  imported  lll,113,8iB0.74  pounds  of  tin  plate. — 
A.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  grade  ot  tin  for  which  there  is  but  a  limited  demand 
that  we  have  not  produce<i  any  of,  but  the  importation  of  standard  tin  plate  has  been 
gradually  re<luced  from  1,036,489,074  pounds  m  1891,  to  108,484,826  in  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  did  you  say  was  the  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  since 
the  combination  was  formed? — A.  The  combination  was  fonned  in  1899,  I  think. 
The  average  price  for  1899  was  $3.75  per  hundred. 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest  price? — A.  There  was  a  time,  somewhere  in  1894  or  1895, 
when  it  touched  close  to  $3. 

Q.  As  low  as  $2.60? — A.  It  was  under  $3  at  its  lowest  point.  But  the  mills  began 
to  close  up;  they  could  not  work  at  that;  it  would  have  ruined  them.  But  at  that 
time  closing  up  was  the  i-espectable  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  All  well-appointed  plants  kept  on  running? — A.  Not  all 
well-appointed  ones,  but  the  strongest  ones  did. 

EFFECT   OF   THE   FORMATION    OF  THE  TRUST   IN   THE   WINDOW-OLAHS    INDUSTRY. 

Now,  as  to  window  glass.  I  have  taken  the  pains,  after  reading  Mr.  Holt's  state- 
ment,^ to  get  the  American  and  foreign  price  of  common  window  glass.  I  have 
compared  also  the  prices  since  the  trust  was  formed,  so  we  could  see  the  effect.  I 
have  reduced  the  American  product  to  pounds  on  the  basis  of  52  pounds  to  the  box, 


>See  Vol.  I.  Report  of  the  Industrial  Comminioii,  Part  I,  p.  68,  and  chart 
sSee  pp.  564-666. 
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which  is  the  standard  weight.     The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  of 
domestic  and  foreign  window  glass  in  5-year  periods  from  1880  to  1900: 


The  American  price  in  1880  was  6.8  cents  a  pound,  and  the  foreign  price  was  3.2 
cents.  There,  you  see,  is  what  we  had  to  pay  woen  we  had  no  protection  on  window 
elasB,  and  were  not  making  any  glass.  In  1885  the  price  in  America  was  7.6  cents,  and 
the  foreign  price  2.8  cents.  In  1900  the  American  price  was  4.4  cents,  and  abroad  it 
was  3.28  cents.  You  see  that  from  1880  to  1900  the  price  of  window  glass  in  this  country 
was  reduced  from  5.8  to  4.4  cents,  or  24  per  cent;  the  price  abroad  rose  from  3.2  to 
3.28  cents,  a  raise  of  2  J  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  foreign  glass  has  risen 
during  that  time  and  ours  has  fallen.  Now,  take  the  time  since  the  trust  was  formed. 
This  trust  was  formed  August  2,  1899,  and  here  I  get  my  facts  from  the  monthly 
summary  of  the  Government  Statistical  Abstract,  and  from  Brad.^reet's  for  the  time 
that  I  did  not  happen  to  have  the  Government  reports.  For  the  last  3  months  of 
1899  (that  was  immediately  after  the  trust  was  formed)  the  price  in  America  was  4,9 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  foreign  price  was  2.96  cents.  The  average  domestic  price 
for  1900  was  4.4,  the  foreign  3.28  cents.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1901,  wnich 
takes  it  down  as  far  as  I  could  get  it,  the  price  here  was  5.7,  and  abroad  3.6  cents. 
You  see  there  has  been  a  rise  auring  this  time  when  everything  else  rose.  Since 
1899,  after  the  trust  was  formed,  the  rise  in  this  country  under  the  trust  has  been 
16  per  cent,  and  the  rise  abroad,  where  there  is  no  tariff  trust,  has  been  22  per  cent. 
Now,  I  do  not  quite  see  myself  how,  in  the  matter  of  window  glass,  the  tariff  is 
holding  the  consumer  while  the  trust  picks  his  pocket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  in  this  country  and  England? — A.  No.  Wages  here  in  the  ^lass  works  are 
probablv  double  what  they  are  in  England.  What  Mr.  Holt  complains  alx)ut  is  that 
the  combination  of  the  capitalists  is  putting  up  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
combination  of  labor  is  putting  up  the  price  to  the  capitalist,  and  so  l)etween  the  two 
the  consumer  is  mulcted.  In  all  of  these  comparisons  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  American  wages  are  paid  instead  of  foreign,  that  the  industry  is  in  this  country, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  tariff  and  notwithstanding  the  trusts,  when  you  see  a 
rise  in  the  price  here  you  can  trace  it  to  legitimate  economic  causes  affecting  the  raw 
material;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  you  find  tluitthe  same  rise,  or  a  greater  one,  is  going 
on  abroad  during  the  same  time  in  the  same  product.  If  you  found  that  foreign  tin 
or  foreign  glass  w^as  going  down  when  ours  was  going  up,  you  might  have  said,  here 
is  a  case;  but  you  find  that  our  prices  have  fallen  faster  than  theirs,  and  when  there 
is  a  rise  their  rise  is  greater  than  ours.  The  rise  is  due  not  to  the  tariff  or  the  trust 
here,  but  to  economic  causes  operating  abroad  and  here. 

Q.  When  you  quote  a  price  as  3.6  cents  a  pound  in  England  and  compare  that  with 
the  price  in  America  at  the  same  time,  don't  you  add  to  that  foreign  price  the  cost 
of  carriage  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  comparative  price  in  this  country? — A.  You  only 
have  to  look  back  and  see  what  happened  when  we  bought  everything  abroad.  (See 
the  table.)  When  tin  plates  were  $4-86  per  box  in  London  and  in  Wales,  and  we 
bought  the  Welsh  tin,  it  cost  $8  in  New  York.  They  charged  us  double  for  trans- 
portation, because  we  were  not  making  any  tin.  You  understand,  we  buy  their  tin 
now,  but  they  do  not  charg^e  anything  like  that.  They  will  pay  the  whole  trans- 
portation if  we  will  only  let  it  come  in. 

THK   WIRB-NAIL    INDUSTRY. 

I  want  to  refer  now  to  wire  nails.  You  remember  the  terrible  showing  that  Mr. 
Holt  made  on  wire  nails.'  He  quoted  some  figures  from  a  trade  paper.  He  quoted 
the  New  York  World.  In  addition  to  this  he  quoted  someone  wnoee  name  he  was 
not  permitted  to  tell.    Then  he  quoted  a  Canada  paper  and  the  trade  paper,  and  he 

iSeepp.  6&»-562 
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quoted  the  figures  from  these  special  papers  to  show  that  wire  nails  had  greatly 
iiulvanced.  I  prefer  to  take  the  Statistical  Abstract  and  the  Government  reports  and 
the  figures  as  they  are  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Bradstreet's  from 
week  to  week,  rather  than  the  figures  in  the  trade  papers.  Now,  according  to  his 
figures,  wire  nails  went  out  of  sight    Thev  doubled  up  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  Statistical  Alistract  is  made  up  of  figures 
furnished  by  the  Iron  Age? — A.  When  it  is,  it  is  so  stated  at  the  top.  When  they  are 
taken  from  the  London  Economist  it  is  so  stated.  Mv  figures  on  steel  rails  came 
from  the  Abstract,  but  it  was  stated  that  they  were  the  ngures  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist. When  they  are  from  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  as  is  the  case 
here,  it  says  so  at  the  top.  That  is  as  good  probably  as  the  Canadian  newspaper. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  I  know  of. 

Wire  nails  in  1887  were  $3.15.  They  fell  in  1891,  and  in  1892  they  were  |1.70. 
In  1893  thev  went  to  $1.49.  The^  have  since  gone  up,  and  in  1900  were  $2.76.  But 
as  comparea  with  1887  and  the  high  years  that  followed,  it  is  a  fall  in  the  price  and 
not  a  nse.     In  1901  they  fell  to  $2. 

Cut  nails  in  1887  were  $2.30.  They  were  $2.48  in  1900.  That  difference  is  nothing 
considering  the  immense  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  nails  are 
made.  They  are  now,  1901,  $2.27.  All  iron  materials  went  up  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  1899  and  have  come  down  a  little  since.  There  is  no  abnormal  rise  in  tne  price 
i>f  wire  nails.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  year  were  they  the  lowest? — A.  In  1894. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  then?— A.  $1.11. 

Q.  What  were  they  last  yeai^ — A.  $2.76.  The  whole  price  now  is  only  r>iu»-fourth 
more  than  the  tariff. 

Q.  It  is  more  than  100  per  cent  advance  over  the  lowest  price? — A.  Oh,  yes,  over 
bankruptcy  prices.  As  I  pointed  out,  all  the  materials  that  enter  into  iron  and  steel 
rose  nearly  100  per  cent  during  that  yecr;  and  the  price  of  nails  is  only  100  per  cent 
higher  than  the  bankruptcy  price;  when  you  hadn  t  anything  to  nail  except  to  nail 
up  factory  windows. ' 

CJBNERAL  CONCLUSION   AS  TO   THE   EFFECT   OF    LARGE   CX>RPORATIONS   ON    PRICES. 

There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  about  the  tariff,  and  also 
about  trusts.  It  is  clear  by  the  prices  that  I  have  given  on  steel  rails,  for  example, 
th^t  we  can  produce  them  as  low  as  abroad,  and  sometimes  lower.  Tin  is  not  any- 
where near  that,  but  it  is  lowering  faster  than  it  is  abroad,  and  later  we  will  reach 
their  price.  Other  iron  products  are  doing  the  same  thing.  There  has  been  no 
tendency  toward  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices  since  the  lar^  corporations.  The  large 
corjwrations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  p^wth  of  the  increased  industry.  They 
are  the  natural  movement  toward  the  maximum  economy  that  can  be  secured. 

THE  TARIFF  TENDS  TO   PREVENT   RATHER  THAN   CREATE   MONOPOLIES. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  these  trusts  and  their  monopoly: 
There  are  many  who  hold  that  the  danger  from  these  laige  coriK)rations  is  that  they 
are  monopolies,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  such,  and  that  if  we  should  remove 
the  tariff  we  would  destroy  the  monopolistic  element  in  them.  You  remember  that 
Mr.  Holt  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  trusts  in  England.'  He  said  there  were 
some  trusts  in  England,  but  since  they  have  no  protection  they  do  not  do  anything 
that  is  particularly  bad.  If  that  be  true,  then  large  corporations  or  large  enterprises 
are  not  bad;  and  I  think  they  are  not,  if  the^  are  legitimate  and  are  economically 
and  honestly  conducted.  There  is  dishonesty  m  all  business,  down  to  peanut  selling, 
but  the  nature  of  large  corporations  is  not  more  dishonest  than  the  small  ones,  and  I 
think  not  so  much  so.  They  are  less  likely  to  have  recourse  to  little  petty  things. 
They  make  their  money  in  larger  ways. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  tariff  affects  these  industries.  Suppose  the  tariff  is  removed 
from  all  iron  and  steel  industries,  as  Mr.  Babcock  proposes.  How  would  that  affect 
monopoly?  Whom  would  it  strike?  Would  it  affect  the  lai^  concern  that  has  just 
been  organized,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?  That  is  just  the  one  that  does 
not  care.  That  is  the  one  that  has  the  advantage  in  various  ways  in  having  the  trans- 
X)ortation,  in  having  the  raw  materials,  and  in  having  practically  no  intermediate 
profits.  That  is  the  one  that  has  the  largest  profits  on  its  output.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Mr.  Carnegie  probably  has  the  largest  profits  on  the  output  of  iron  and 
steel  of  any  concern  in  the  country,  and  he  was  ready  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off. 

iSee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  I,  pp.  56-67. 
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Why?    Because  he  could  Rtand  it,  and  his  smaller  competiton  could  not.    He  would 

Erobahly  have  cleaned  out  a  lar^e  number  of  those  whose  profits  are  smaller  than 
is.  If  we  should  remove  the  tariff  from  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  it  would  ■ 
punish  most  those  who  have  the  smallest  maigins.  That  would  not  be  the  Carnegie 
concern,  or  the  billion-dollar  combine.  It  would  be  the  smaller  competitor.  If 
England  could  come  in  she  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  freight,  and  it  would  be  a 
fight  between  one  or  two  of  those  very  large  concerns  and  the  foreigners;  and  the 
probability  is  that  in  some  lines — in  steel  rails  and  in  armor  plates  and  in  locomo- 
tives, in  a  few  things  like  that — those  large  concerns  would  win  against  the  foreigners, 
and  between  them  they  would  drive  out  the  smaller  American  industry.  We  snould 
have  one  of  two  things,  either  a  part  of  our  trade  transferred  to  England  by  killing 
off  the  small  ones,  or  else  we  should  have  these  biff  concerns  that  we  now  complain 
of  (which  represent  only  about  60  per  cent  of  tne  product^  made  into  a  virtual 
monopoly,  because  they  could  stand  the  free  trade  and  the  others  could  not 

Now,  if  we  are  at  all  desirous  of  having  competition  and  not  monopoly,  the  tariff 
protects  the  weaker  competitors  and  does  not  protect  the  lar]^e  ones.  In  so  far  as 
the  iron  industry  is  concerned,  if  we  want  any  domestic  competition  we  must  protect 
the  smaller  manufac^turers.  The  tariff  has  not  created  any  monopoly,  and  it  is  not 
an  item  in  their  system.  These  large  concerns  have  come  into  existence  by  virtue 
of  their  superior  development,  and  now  they  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can 
pay,  "We  do  not  care  about  the  tariff.  We  can  compete  with  England.  We  now 
sell  steel  rails  and  make  them  as  low  as  they  do."  But  the  smaller  concerns  can  not 
Hence,  I  say  that  the  tariff  has  no  essential  relations  to  trusts  as  such,  and  instead 
of  helping  to  give  them  a  monopoly,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  prevents  them  from 
having  a  monopoly,  because  it  sustains  their  smaller  competitors  who  could  most 
easily  be  driven  out  by  free  foreign  competition.  There  is  another  feature  that  is 
still  more  important.  The  tariff  Question  is  one  that,  in  touching  these  industries, 
reaches  out  and,  vibrating  througn  them  into  the  other  industries,  touches  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  No  injury  would  come  to-day  from  putting  steel  rails  on  the 
free  list;  but  you  can  not  put  steel  rails  on  the  free  list  without  bringing  the  tariff 
before  Congress  and  agitating  the  entire  nation,  and  thrashing  over  the  entire  tariff 
subject. 

THK  POLICY  OF  BELLING   AT  A   LOSS   UNDER  CERTAIN   OONDmONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Steel  rails  have  been  known  to  fluctuate  in  price  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  duty  within  a  short  period  of  three  months — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  such  a  fluctuation  as  that,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  dump  foreign  stocks  into  our  market  to  a  very  great  extent, 
would  not  that  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  capital  invested  in  tnis  country  and 
upon  the  employment  of  labor? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  is  very  true.  When  it  comes 
to  putting  a  great  industry  on  the  free  list,  this  is  the  fact;  we  must  not  talk  about  the 
difference;  we  must  not  even  share  an  even  price  in  two  markets;  if  it  comes  about 
that  there  is  an  even  price,  it  will  pay  the  foreigners  to  manufacture  and  supply  for 
another  market,  and  pay  the  freight,  and  even  more  than  pay  the  freight,  for  the 
sake  of  a  new  market.  Now,  any  large  business  man  knows  that  in  railroads  every- 
where there  are  certain  portions  of  the  business  run  without  profit,  and  sometimes  at 
a  I08B,  and  yet  it  is  a  eood  thing.  A  railroad,  for  instance,  will  carry  freight  1,000 
miles  in  some  cases  K>r  less  than  it  will  carry  it  100  miles  in  some  others,  and  we 
call  that  bad  discrimination.  It  is  not  under  certain  conditions.  For  instance,  after 
a  road  is  laid  it  has  its  fixed  cost;  it  has  all  its  equipment  to  maintain,  and  it  can  not 
set  tlie  traffic  over  this  1,000  miles  unless  it  carries  it  at,  we  will  say,  what  will 
barely  cover  the  working  expenees.    If  it  does  it  for  that,  it  is  helping  to  pay  that 
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much  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  that  enables  the  road  to  do  the  Dusmess  for  the 
remainder  of  its  patrons  at  a  less  rate  than  it  would  if  it  did  not  have  that  business, 
because  if  it  did  not  have  that  business  the  working  of  the  entire  road  would  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  other  business.  So  it  often  happens  that  it  is  actually  beneficial 
for  a  large  concern  to  sell  a  part  of  its  product,  if  that  part  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
very  large  concern,  at  a  price  right  down  to  tne  cost — a  price  at  which  it  could  not 
run  its  entire  outfit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  common  practice  of  people  who  export  to  meet  the  foreign 
market? — A.  Always.  When  the  Din^ley  bill  was  just  on  the  vei^  of  being  passed 
I  saw  a  letter  from  a  wire  exporter  in  Uermany—GeisB,  I  think  the  name  was,  a 
large  wire  concern  manufacturmg  piano  wires — and  his  asent  here  said,  ''Well,  we 
can't  raise  the  price.  The  manufacturers  here  have  developed  some;  what  shall  we 
do? ' '  The  German  said,  * '  Sell  at  the  American  price. ' '  Tnat  meant  that  there  was 
an  outlook  here  for  a  large  market,  and  if  he  should  lose  that  trade  it  might  cripple 
his  entire  plant  in  Germany,  and  he  would  sell  that  part  of  his  product  without  any 
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profit  at  all,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  little  loes,  on  the  same  plan  that  a  concern  will 
run  sometimes  at  a  loss  when  to  shut  down  means  a  bigger  loss.  All  business  men 
have  that  phase  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  surprised  really  to  see  it  raised  up  as  a  potent 
argument  of  the  tariff  discussion. 

WITNBHS   BELTBVE8  THAT  THS  TABIFF  SHOULD   BB  TAKEN   OUT  OF   POLITICS. 

There  is  one  thing  that  impressed  me  more  than  all  else  r^;arding  this  tariff  dis- 
cussion, which  is  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  politics.  I  hope  that  when  this 
commission  reports  it  will  suggest  to  Congress  and  the  public  some  way  of  having  the 
tariff  question  referred  to  some  permanent  commission  or  department  or  official,  and 
of  having  individual  articles  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  the  tariff  moderated,  accord- 
ing to  the  economic  developments  of  the  industry.  There  is  nothing  I  fear  quite  eo 
much  as  having  Congress  turned  loose  on  the  tariff,  because  that  turns  the  nation 
loose,  and  the  whole  subject  becomes  discussion  for  a  campaign,  which  probably 
means  giving  us  another  panic.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  quite  so  important  as 
to  have  the  tariff  reduced  to  an  economic  basis  governed  by  a  general  principle  and 
then  dealt  with,  as  it  were,  by  an  official  department. 

Q.  Now,  while  it  might  be  true  that  such  a  commission  as  you  suggest  might  ascer- 
tain facts  and  be  of  great  aid  to  Congress,  since  the  Constitution  provides  that  all 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  elected  every  two  years,  how  is  it  jpossible  to  take  the 
tariff  out  of  politics? — A.  I  am  not  a  Congressman  nor  a  politician,  and  my  first 
thought  is  as  to  the  economics  of  the  proposition,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
could  be  done.  That  is  the  first  thing.  The  next  thing  is.  if  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional or  some  other  difficultv  in  the  way,  to  so  deal  witn  tne  difficulty  as  to  make 
the  wiser  thing  possible.  We  should  consider  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  and  if 
the  best  ways  are  not  constitutional,  then  we  ought  to  make  it  constitutional. 

THE   UNFAIR  COMPETITION    OP   LARGE   CORPORATIONS  SHOULD    BE    PREVKNTBD. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  trusts.  Now,  the  question  is  about  the  remedy  for  trusts. 
When  I  say  remedy,  I  do  not  mean  that  trusts  are  a  bad  thing;  when  I  say  trusts,  I 
mean  large  corporations.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  me  as  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Tayler  that  trusts  are  an  evil,'  and  therefore  the  question  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  that  evil.  On  the  contrar)%  trusts  or  large  corporations  are  a  positive  ^nefit. 
We  can't  go  back  to  smaller  concerns  and  recede  into  inferior  methods  without 
paying  the  price  in  inferior  results.  The  natural  growth  of  corporations  ia  along 
the  lines  of  greater  productive  efficiency,  and  if  you  take  any  considerable  period 
you  will  find  that  the  result  of  such  organizations  on  prices  is  a  benefit  to  the 
community;  the  result  in  wages  is  definitely  beneficial;  labor  organizations  can 
dear  better  and  more  effectively  with  large  corporations  than  they  ever  could  with 
small  ones.  That  has  been  shown  by  tne  recent  experience  in  the  whole  mining 
r^ons  with  Mitchell.  Morgan,  and  others,  and  that  is  the  general  experience  of  the 
labor  leaders.  But  like  everything  else  there  are  evils  connected  with  these  organi- 
zations just  as  there  are  evils  connected  with  trade  unions.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  to  resort  to  physical  force,  and  some\ody  is  hit  on  the  head.  Well,  every  friend 
of  trades  unions  thinks  that  their  evils  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  if  trades  unions  are  to 
do  their  best.  There  is  one  thing  about  large  corporations  that  ought  to  be  reached, 
and  that  is  this:  Prices  of  products  of  any  concern  should  be  the  same  in  all  localities, 
the  cost  of  transportation  being  considered.  For  instance,  here  is  a  hail  trust.  Some 
little  fellow,  perhaps,  starts  up  somewhere,  and  they  start  an  agency  there  and  put 
the  price  below  cost  until  they  run  him  out;  and  then,  of  course,  wnoever  puts  the 
price  below  cost  is  going  to  put  it  back  again  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  Now,  that  has 
oeen  done;  it  has  been  done  a  hundred  different  ways  it  is  done  in  the  nail  busi- 
ness. Now,  just  how  that  evil  could  be  reached  I  am  at  this  moment  not  clear,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  if  a  large  concern,  no  matter  in  what  industry,  puts  its  price  in  one 
vicinity  at  10,  and  in  another  vicinity  where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  substan- 
tially the  same  at  5,  that  is  not  competition,  that  is  not  economics,  that  is  not 
business;  that  is  persecution,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

GAIN    IN   EFFICIENCY    THROUGH   THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

CORPORATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  the  United  States  Steel  Con>oration  produce 
cheaper  "than  the  Carnegie  Company  could  do? — A.  I  think  not  i  suppose  the  Cw^ 
negie  Company  in  its  own  products  is  at  the  top  notch,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 

1  See  pp.  603-609. 
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the  aggregation  can  do,  so  far  as  the  products  of  the  Carnegie  concern  go^,  that  can 
work  a  greater  economy.  But  this  is  what  the  combination  can  do,  what  it  has 
undoubtedly  planned  to  do.  It  includes  a  large  number,  not  merely  of  steel  rail 
works,  but  of  tributary  iron  works.  Some  of  those  may  have  poor  management.  It 
can  bring  those  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Carnegie  CJompany.  For  instance,  here 
is  one  concern  that  has  made  a  very  poor  showing,  while  in  that  other  concern  there 
is  an  exceptional  man  like  Schwab.  It  can  place  the  exceptional  man  at  the  head  of 
that  poorer  concern.  He  could  not  go  there  probably  if  it  was  an  individual  concern ; 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  float  around,  but  by  the  great  combination  the  corpor- 
ation has  at  its  disposal  more  managing  ability,  to  which  it  can  give  efiicient  distri- 
bution. For  instance,  in  the  Carnegie  concern  itself  there  may  be  two  or  three 
Schwabs.  Now  the  combination  can  distribute  that  ability;  it  can  thus  distribute 
the  benefits  of  the  best  that  are  within  it  to  the  points  of  the  i)Oorest,  and  so  carry 
throughout  this  great  concern  the  economies  and  efficiencies  of  its  highest  point. 

THE  QUBSTION  WHSTHKR  LARGB  COMBINATIONS  CAN  FIX   THB  PRICK  OK  THBIR  PRODUCTS. 

Q.  Can  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  substantially  fix  the  price,  and  the 
smaller  corporations  follow  the  price? — A.  No.  That  can  not  be  done  by  the  large 
steel  corporation,  nor  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  nor  any  of  those  big  combina- 
tions. When  there  are  a  lot  of  competitors  outside  they  can  only  fix  prices  one  way; 
they  can  fix  them  down,  but  they  can't  fix  them  up.  The  great  Carnegie  concern 
can  put  steel  rails  down,  but  it  can't  compel  Laughlin's  and  those  others  to  put  steel 
rails  UD.  If  steel  rails  go  up  it  is  not  chargeable  to  the  lafge  concern  any  more  than 
to  the  little  ones.  If  these  little  ones  who  are  so  virtuous  are  appalled  at  the  idea 
of  steel  rails  eoing  up,  why  don't  they  sell  some  rails  cheaper?  That  will  fix  it 
In  the  oil  field,  for  instance,  I  hear  about  the  Standard  Oil  Company  all  the  time; 
about  how  it  fixes  the  prices.  It  fixes  them  downward  only.  During  this  high 
time,  oil  has  touched  10  cents.  Now  there  is  the  Pure  Oil  Comoany;  it  could  have 
sold  at  7  cents,  but  it  sold  at  10.  You  never  caught  the  Pure  Oil  Company  selling 
any  lower  than  the  Standard.  Why?  The  same  reason.  The  Standara  can't  put 
the  price  up,  that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred 
outside  oil  companies;  some  of  them  have  millions  of  investment.  Now,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  if  it  had  a  mind  to,  could  do  this;  it  could  put  oil  down  to  where 
it  could  wipe  nearly  all  of  the  others  out;  that  is,  it  could  put  oil  so  low  that  its 
competitors,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  could  not  live.  It  could  do  that;  it  could 
get  a  monopoly,  but  it  has  more  sense.  I  tell  you  what  it  does  do;  instead  of  wiping 
them  out  it  lets  the  price  stay  where  they  get  a  good  dividend,  and  the  higher  the 
prices  go,  the  big^r  its  profits,  and  whenever  these  others  can't  sleep  nights  b^^use 
the  price  is  too  high,  it  is  for  these  others  to  lower  it,  but  they  never  do.* 

Q.  I  did  not  intend  to  open  up  the  Standard  Oil  question. — A.  I  don't  mean  any 
particular  industry,  but  I  ^ve  this  as  an  example  of  a  general  principle.  The  trutn 
about  large  concerns  is  this:  A  real  monopoly  can  put  the  pnc;e  up^  but  so  long  as 
there  is  a  competitor  outside,  the  so-called  monopolies  can't  put  prices  up  without 
the  competitors'  consent,  because  the  competitors  can  say,  "Hold  on  there."  If 
Laughlin  and  those  other  large  concerns  in  Pittsburg  will  sell  steel  rails  at  $25,  Mr. 
Morgan's  concern  can't  get  $^  and  $35.  There  is  not  a  railroad  in  the  country  that 
would  not  give  Laughlin  all  the  orders  that  would  keep  him  working  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  A  large  concern  has  not  the  power  to  put  the  prices  up  abnormally. 
The  only  power  it  has  and  exercises  absolutely  is  to  put  the  pnces  down. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY'S  PUMPING  SVSTBM — RBQULATION  OP  THB   PRICB  OF  CRUDB  OIL. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  fix  the  price  of 
crude  oil? — A.  Yes;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  through  the  Seep  purchasing  agency? — A.  I  spent  part 
of  a  summer  investigating  that  in  western  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  what  they  do:  They  have  the  pipe  lines,  and  they  connect  them  to  every  well 
that  is  sunk.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  they  are  required  as  common  carriers  to  do  so. 
If  a  person  sinks  a  well,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  that  well  yields,  it  is  pumped 
right  into  the  Standard's  lines  and  tanks.  In  other  words,  they  buy  all  the  crude  oil 
there  is,  no  matter  how  much  or  little;  they  take  it  all,  and  they  take  it  all  at  the  same 
price  that  day.  I  agree  that  they  say  what  the  price  is;  it  is  84  or  "89  cents,  or  it  isf  1 ; 
yes,  that  is  our  price  to-day,  but  every  little  man  who  can  pump  2  or  3  barrels  a  day  can 
get  the  same  pnoe,  and  get  spot  cash  for  his  oil  just  the  same  as  the  man  whose  wells 

iSee  Vol.1,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommiSBion,  Part  11,  pp.  298, 34&-346, 444, 696. 
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pump  40  barrels  an  hour.  So  the  Standard  Compon^r  is  not  only  taking  it  all,  bat  it  is 
taking  it  all  at  the  same  price  to  everybody.  There  is  not  the  equal  of  that  anywhere 
on  the  earth.  It  is  exactly  what  free  coinage  of  silver  would  have  been  to  silver  if  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  all  that  comes.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
takes  all  that  comes,  and  it  nves  spot  cash,  and  no  matter  whether  it  wants  it  or  not 
Now^,  then,  this  is  what  it  does:  If  the  stock  is  getting  too  large  it  lowers  the  price. 
It  says,  "We  will  only  give  75  cents;  we  will  only  give  70."  They  know  what  is  a 
reasonable  stock  to  carry  along  their  business,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  when  the 
stock  on  hand  is  getting  large  they  lower  the  price.  That  is  the  way  they  regulate 
it,  but  they  take  it  all  ]ust  the  same.  They  keep  lowering  the  price  if  oil  keejM 
coming,  until  it  does  not  pay  to  sink  more  wells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  is 
getting  down  they  raise  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips. )  They  are  guardians,  then,  for  the  people's  righteff — ^A.  Yes; 
in  looking  after  their  own.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  do.  I  am  not  talking  about 
their  motive;  I  am  talking  about  facts.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
motive  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  motive  of  the  owners  of  the  wells;  but 
there  isn't  another  industry  in  the  world  where  the  poor  man  can  have  his  product 
taken  from  his  door,  and  taken  at  the  same  price  as  the  big  man,  and  get  spot  cash 
for  all  he  can  do,  without  asking  any  Questions.  There  is  not  another  industry  nor 
another  country  on  the  earth  where  tne  little  man  is  so  abs<jlutely  on  a  level  with 
the  big  man,  and  runs  no  risk,  as  the  man  who  owns  a  little  pump,  and  it  is  due  to 
that  pumping  svstem  of  the  Standard. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  case  before  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  was  organized? — A.  No; 
those  pipe  lines  never  worked  together  before  the  Stanoara  Oil  Company.* 

Q.  There  was  a  universal  price  for  oil  then? — ^A.  No;  there  was  no  universal  price 
then,  and,  moreover,  at  that  time  the  oil  had  to  be  taken  to  the  railroad  and  shipped, 
and  then  reshipped.  What  pipe  lines  there  were  before  the  Standard  were  little 
short  sections,  tinder  present  conditions  it  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
does  fix  the  price;  they  say  what  they  will  give,  but  they  take  it  all,  as  I  say,  and 
when  their  stock  is  getting  too  large  they  Tower  the  price,  and  when  it  is  getting 
too  small  they  raise  it;  and  there  is  not  anything  arbitrary  about  that  any  more  than 
there  is  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England.     It  is  just  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  profits  they  make  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay  the 
producers  for  this  oil?'— A.  Of  course  they  have  made  profits:  that  is,  the  oil  was 
worth  more  to  them  than  they  gave  for  it;  but  what  they  gave  for  it  was  woHh  more 
to  the  well  owners  than  anyrxxly  else  could  give  them,  or  more  than  if  they  could 
have  taken  it  to  the  market  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that? — A.  The  evidence  of  that  is  that  all  producers  are 
glad  to  sell  in  that  way.  When  I  went  among  them,  I  talked  with  small  dealers.  I 
said,  "  What  would  you  do  if  they  would  not  take  your  oil?"  They  didn't  know. 
A  great  many  of  them  said  their  production  was  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  go  to  a  railroad  or  anywhere  else;  they  never  did  so  well  as  since  the  oil  could  be 
taken  directly  from  them  in  that  way. 

RELATION    OP  THE  STANDARD   OIL   COMPANV   TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

A.  (Continuing. )  Now,  as  to  squeezing  the  public,  of  course  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  made  very  large  pronts.  It  probably  has  a  capital-earning  investment 
as  has  been  said,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  is  true,  that  most  of  that  investment  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  has  been 
largely  taken  from  earnings  and  reinvested,  but  that  is  just  as  good  capital  as  if  it  had 
not  been  taken  from  previous  earnings.  If  they  had  taken  the  entire  profit  each  year 
their  profits  would  have  been  a  little  larger,  but  their  investment  would  have  been 
smaller;  but  this  is  the  question :  Have  they  extorted  from  the  public?  They  have  not. 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  have  done  with  the  public  right  along.  So  far  as  those  who 
furnish  the  raw  materials  are  concerned,  the  StaJidard  has  tSen  a  positive  benefit, 
and  you  could  not  possibly  get  producers  in  any  oil-developing  regions  in  the  country 
to  vote  to  change  the  system.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  them.  It  has  been  a  benefit 
to  the  Standard,  because  by  their  great  facilities  they  are  able  to  utilize  the  oil,  and 
they  are  able,  through  their  immense  methods,  to  convert  it  cheaper;  that  is,  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  anybody  else.  The  result  is  that  when  they  sell  their  immense 
products  of  refined  oil  they  get  a  larger  profit  out  of  it  than  do  any  of  their  competi- 
tors, but  they  sell  it  to  the  public  just  as  cheap  as  their  competitors  do.    They  do 
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not  extort  anything  from  the  public,  because  they  give  the  public  just  as  much  for  a 
dollar  as  any  competing  refiner  gives  them.  There  is  not  another  oil  company  in 
this  country  that  gives  a  gallon  of  oil  for  less  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company  gives 
it.  So  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned,  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  Standara  Com- 
pany exactly  the  same  as  by  the  other  companies.  They  get  a  lai^r  profit  because 
their  difference  between  the  cost  and  price  is  bigger  than  tneir  competitors'  difference. 
Now,  they  don't  extort  that  from  the  public;  they  extort  that  from  nature;  they  extort 
that  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  tne  business.  If  they  <^harged  a  cent  more  than 
their  competitors,  that  would  be  extorting  from  the  public,  but  they  don't  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  the  competitors  pay  any  more  for  raw  material  than 
they  do? — A.  No;  their  competitors  don't  pay  any  more  for  raw  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  nas  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  commission,  and 
also  before  the  Congressional  committee,  that  they  have  received  in  rebates  $10,000,000 
in  fourteen  months  from  the  railroads.  Now,  do  the  others  get  the  same  kind  of 
rebates  as  the  Standard,  or  have  they  had  to  pay  rebates  from  their  own  pockets  to 
the  Standard?* — A.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  early  'TO's  they  got 
rebates;  that  was  the  habit  on  all  railroads;  then  everybody  got  rebates.  It  Was  a 
mere  dicker  all  around.  There  was  not  any  such  thing  as  an  honest  railroad  rate 
during  that  time.    Now  we  have  gotten  rid  of  that. 

Q.  But  didn't  they  have  a  monoply  of  these  rebates? — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  every- 
body got  rebates,  and  it  was  really  a  matter  of  who  could  get  the  biggest  rebate. 
This  is  what  really  did  happen  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  somewhere  along  there;  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  did  try  to  do  the  best  it  could 
along  that  line.  They  went  to  one  road  and  they  saidl,  ''How  much  rebate  will  you 
give,"  and  made  each  road  bid  against  the  other^  so  there  was  not  anything  in  the 
business,  and  finally  the  railroads  pooled.  There  is  no  such  thing  now,  and  the  rail- 
road rates  are  as  nearly  fair  as  they  are  likely  to  be. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  question  Gov- 
ernor Harris  asked  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Lima  or  Ohio  oil.     Now,  did  or  did 


not  the  Standard  keep  that  oil  down  to  about  15  cents  for  several  years,  and  pile  up 
a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  purchase  the  majority  of  that  field?  Did  they  or  did 
they  not  immediately  put  the  price  of  that  oil  up  and  get  it  recommended  as 
merchantable  oil  on  the  New  York  Exchange  after  having  got  this  great  advantage 
of  those  people? — A.«  What  was  that?    It  is  not  the  Marietta  afiEair? 

Q.  It  16  the  Ohio  field,  called  the  Lima  oil. — A.  I  guess  that  is  a  specific  case  I  do 
not  know  about 

Q.  You  say  you  are  very  familiar  with  oil.  This  is  a  very  large  field? — A.  I  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that  oil  matter.  I  have  gone  into  it  more  than  into 
almost  anything  else,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  I  do  not  know  about,  and 
this  particular  tiling  I  do  not  remember.' 

THE  STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY'S  COMPETITION  WITH   OTHER  CONCERNS. 

Q.  Has  or  has  not  the  Standard  made  a  universal  practice,  where  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent pipe  line  laid  in  any  particular  field,  of  putting  a  premium  on  the  oil  which 
the  line  buys  in  that  field  until  it  would  bankrupt  the  independent  line,  and  then 
taking  that  premium  off?  Have  you  discovered  that  or  not? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I 
have  no  evioience  of  that. 

Q.  And  after  they  took  the  premium  off  have  they  also  dropped  the  price  of  oil  as 
a  rule? — A.  No.  There  have  been  local  cases,  years  ago;  no  aoubt  about  that.  But 
in  the  main  this  is  what  I  have  found:  Wherever  the  Standard  went  there  was  a  local 
alarm  started,  and  there  seemed  to  be  more  of  an  oraanization  to  fight  and  get  money 
out  of  the  Standard  than  there  was  to  do  legitimate  business  along  with  it,  or  in  com- 
petition with  it  T  could  name  several  cases  where  whole  plants  that  were  not  worth 
more  than  $10,000  were  sold  for  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand.  That  one  of  Rice's, 
for  example.  *or  which  he  wanted  a  half  million,  never  was  worth  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  at  the  time  he  wanted  half  a  million  it  was  not  worth  ten  thousand.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  known  of  any  case  where  the  influence  of  the 
Standara  Oil  Company  was  used  to  prevent  an  opposition  pipe  line  from  reaching 
tide  water? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  the  United  States 
Pipe  Line  had  in  trying  to  get  through  New  Jersey?* — A.  Yes. 

'See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommiaBion,  Part  II,  pp.  666-659, 579,  612-614,  706-709,  790,  795. 
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Q.  At  a  coBt  of  hundreds  of  thoucsuids  of  dollars  they  had  to  pull  up  their  line  and 
go  to  Philadelphia?— A.  Yes.  Whv?  Simply  because  of  the  kind  of  opposition  that 
the  Marietta  people  under  Rice  ana  others  nave  raised  against  it,  whicn  has  made  a 
political  matter  of  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  method  of  the  Standard  constantly  to  foUow  the  small  pro- 
ducer into  a  given  market  and  undersell  him  in  that  market? — A.  That  is  not  general 
at  all.  That  does  not  affect  a  hundred  millionth  part  of  their  business.  Tnat  has 
been  done  here  and  there,  but  in  the  case  of  these  refining  concerns  that  have  a 
million  or  two  millions  of  capital,  their  prices  are  fixed  by  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
oil  to-day  at  7  cents  is  selling  at  an  exorbitant  price,  why  don't  some  of  the  other 
concerns' sell  theirs  at  a  cent  less?  My  point  is  that  if  the  smaller  people  who  are  all 
the  time  complaining  about  the  larger  ones  want  the  public  to  believe  that  oil,  or 
iron,  or  tin,  or  any  of  these  things  made  by  large  concerns  could  be  sold  cheaper, 
and  that  these  large  concerns  are  simply  extorting  from  the  public,  why  don't  these  4 

little  concerns  that  are  in  the  same  business  sell  theirs  at  lower  prices  and  hx  the  i 

prices  instead  of  complaining?    There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  that. 
Will  the  Pure  Oil  Company  put  its  oil  on  the  market  at  a  cent  less  than  the  Standard? 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  ttie  Standard  drop  the  price  of  oil  more  than  one-half  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  when  the  Pure  Oil  Company  be^^an  to  distribute  oil  in  those 
places? — A.  The  Pure  Oil  Company  is  a  concern  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  can  give 
this  countrv  oil  at  a  legitimate  price.  It  is  not  a  little  bit  of  a  concern,  to  be  chased 
here  and  there.  Their  wagons  in  New  York  could  take  and  sell  oil  if  there  is  a 
legitimate  profit,  at  5  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  Standard  could  never  prevent  it  from 
doing  it,  and  the  whole  country  would  come  to  its  back,  but  instead  of  that  it  gets  6} 
or  10  cents,  whatever  the  Standard  gets,  and  then  complains  that  the  Standard  is 
putting  up  the  price.  The  Standard  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  little  fellows 
nave  all  tne  power  to  put  down  the  price  tlmt  the  Standard  has,  and  their  position  is 
not  valid  if  they  will  not  put  their  word  into  action  and  put  down  the  prices.  What 
is  the  use  of  a  silk  manufacturer  coming  here  and  saying  that  the  price  of  silk  is  put 
up  by  his  competitor?    If  he  can  put  it  down,  why  doesn't  he  put  it  down  himself^ 

Q.  Did  the  Standard  or  did  they  not  buy  up  all  the  installation  plants  or  receiving 
tanks  in  Germany  excepting  one?  Did  they  or  did  they  not  buy  out  the  agencies  of 
the  Pure  Oil  Company  over  there  and  put  down  the  price  of  oil  so  that  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  there  for  several  years? — ^A.  They  are  buying  un  all  the  plants  they 
can.  Tney  have  been  trying  to  buy  the  whole  Bohemian  nelos,  but  they  could  not 
Whether  they  are  buying  in  (iermanv  I  do  not  know;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Pure  Oil  Company's  price  of  selling  oil  in  this  American  market.  The  Pure 
Oil  people  have  never  sold  their  oil  below  tne  Standard,  and  if  the  Standard  is  rob- 
bing the  public  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  robbing  the  public  also.  The  Pure  Oil  peo- 
ple are  the  bigger  hypocrites  to  go  around  parading  the  idea  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Ck)mpany  is  robbing  the  public  when  they  are  roboing  them  exactly  the  same,  and 
are  pocketing  the  plunder  and  parading  around  as  public  reformers  and  come  here 
before  this  commisaion  and  complain  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  extorting 
from  the  people.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  not  one  of  them  will  sell  oil  any  cheaper  than  the  Standard.  I  have  a  list 
of  over  fifty  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  producers  or  refiners  of  oil  in  this  country  in  any 
way  protected  by  the  tariff? — A.  No;  oil  is  on  the  free  list  except  in  the  case  of  coun- 
tries that  put  a  auty  on  our  product. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  observe? — A.  These  large 
corporations,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  have  their  charters  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; they  ought  to  be  national;  and  then  in  those  charters  could  be  a  stipulation 
that  they  should  not  do  what  I  have  just  said,  sell  specifically  low  here  to  the  injury 
of  somebody,  and  moreover  there  would  not  then  be  lobbying  and  haggling  in  every 
State  legislature,  pulling  here  and  hauling  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  mean  for  the  Federal  Government  to  control  them 
through  its  power  of  regulating  interstate  commerce? — A.  I  mean  for  it  to  control 
them  regardless  of  interstate  commerce.  I  know  there  you  have  a  constitutional 
question,  but  it  is  like  the  others.  I  think  if  we  could  have  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment grant  charters  for  these  large  corporations  they  would  then  be  under  them, 
they  could  not  skulk  away  under  any  particular  State  under  a  liberal  charter;  they 
would  be  under  the  United  States  Government,  and  whatever  proper  restrictions 
are  necessary  could  be  put  in  the  Federal  charter. 
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ATFIBAYIT   OF  HEHBT  DEMA&B8T   LLOYD, 

AtUhor  of  WeaUh  Against  OommonvjeaUh. 

Henry  Demareet  Lloyd  beine  sworn  and  shown  the  following  statement'  made  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  before  the  Industrial  Commission — 

**I  desire  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  effort  at  pathetic  reference  of  Mr.  Lock  wood 
to  the  Rice  case  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  I  desire  to  characterize  this  statement  in  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book,  as  well,  indeed,  as  all  the  other  statements  with  reference  to  our  busi- 
ness, as  cunning  fiction,  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided  testimony  and  dressed  for 
sale.  Whether  Mr.  Lloyd  expected  to  share,  as  a  result  of  his  advocacy  of  Rice,  in 
what  Mr.  Rice  might  be  able  to  get  from  us,  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  he  certainly  lays 
himself  open  to  that  suspicion. 

"I  desire  to  say  further  with  reference  to  this  book  of  Mr.  Lloyd's,  that  if  you  are 
disposed  to  waste  your  time  reading  it  you  will  find  it,  with  reference  to  its  statements 
regarding  the  busmess  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  most  untruthful, 
distorted  compilations  that  was  ever  inflicted  upon  a  suffering  public. 

*'Q.  (By  Mr.  Faiquhar.)  Will  you  state  the  title  of  the  book?— A.  Wealth  vs. 
Commonwealth  " — 
makes  deposition  as  follows: 

That  he  is  the  author  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth. 

That  the  main  and  central  statements  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  are: 

First.  That  certain  men,  now  commonly  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Compjany, 
entering  the  oil  business  before  and  after  1872,  with  no  more  capital  and  business 
experience  than  men  already  sucx;essfully  established  in  the  business,  were  declared 
by  judicial  and  legislative  investigations  by  the  state  and  national  Governments  to 
have  obtained  in  a  few  years  after  1872  a  controlling  and  monox)olistic  position  in  the 
great  oil  industry. 

Second.  That  judicial  decisions  and  formal  reports  of  legislative  investigations 
declare  them  to  have  done  this  largely  by  making  with  the  railways  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful contracts,  by  which  their  competitors  and  the  people  at  lai^e  were  denied  the 
protection  of  competitive  markets  for  bu3dng  and  selling  and  deprived  of  their  right 
to  work  at  the  occupation  of  their  choice,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  their  efforts  in 
the  oil  industry  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families.  After  tak- 
ing 3,700  pages  of  evidence  and  sitting  for  months,  the  railroad  investigating  commit- 
tee of  1879  of  the  New  York  legislature  said  in  their  report:  "The  history  of  this 
corporation  is  a  unique  illustration  of  the  f)OBsible  outgrowth  of  the  present  svstem 
of  railroad  management  in  giving  preferential  rates,  and  also  showing  the  collossal 
proportions  to  w'hich  monopoly  can  grow  under  the  laws  of  this  coimtry.  *  »  » 
The  parties  whom  they  have  driven  to  the  wall  have  had  ample  capital  and  equal 
ability  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  in  all  things  save  their  ability  to  acquire 
fo^iliues  for  transportation." 

Third.  That  this  success  of  the  oil  monopoly  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  other 
monopolies  by  similar  means,  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  alarm  and  threat- 
ening not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Deponent  further  swears  that  his  account  of  these  matters  in  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth makes  no  claim  to  be  the  result  of  original  investigation,  nor  personal 
knowledge,  but  is  in  all  things  essential  and  controversial  a  transcription  from  the 
documentary  records  of  state  and  federal  courts^  civil  and  criminal,  of  legislatures, 
of  Coneress,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of  sworn  testimony  given 
in  legsu  proceedings  and  official  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebuttal  of  testimony  and 
cross-examination,  with  no  changes  in  substance  and  no  changes  in  form  other  than 
those  necessary  for  such  condensation  and  simplification  as  make  the  transcription 
intelligible  to  the  common  people. 

He  further  swears  that  in  giving  the  public  the  particulars  on  which  the  official 
verdicts  have  been  found  his  account  is  so  far  from  being  "one  sided"  that  in  less 
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thAn  500  pagee  it  contains  more  than  200  quotations,  some  of  them  nearly  a  page  in 
length,  from  the  testimony  and  statements  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  oil 
monopoly,  and  that  in  all  cases  he  has  indicated  the  natore  of  their  defense,  so  much 
so  that  what  is  pertinent  in  the  replies  to  him  which  have  been  made  for  them  will 
be  found  to  have  already  been  given  by  him  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth. 

Deponent  further  says  that  every  controversial  statement  made  by  him  is  sup- 
ported by  exact  references,  by  page  and  volume,  to  the  official  sources  of  information 
on  which  it  is  based;  that  in  the  5  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  book  it  has  not  been  shown  that  his  conclusions  have  gone  beyond  the  decisions 
or  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  based,  nor  has  the  accuracy  of  nis  quotations  and 
condensations  been  disproved. 

Deponent  further  points  out,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  ''one-sided  testimony,"  that 
the  selection  of  the  testimonjr  was  not  his  work,  but  that  of  courts  and  legislative  j| 

committees  which,  after  heanng  both  sides  on  direct  and  cross  examination,  chose  f 

the  "one  side"  which  was  to  be  believed.  Deponent  believes  he  would  have  been 
entirely  within  his  le^l  and  literapr  rights  in  accepting  this  ''one-sided  testimony" 
as  the  testimony  officially  and  judicially  attested  and  approved.  But  the  deponent 
points  out  that,*^  though  he  would  have  Deen  justified  in  disregarding  the  testimony 
of  the  other  side,  as  these  public  authorities  disregarded  it  after  hearing  it,  he  has 
not  done  so,  but  in  all  cases  has  made  sufficient  reference  to  and  frequent  quotations 
from  this  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

The  deponent,  in  answer  to  the  chanu^rization  of  "all"  of  the  statements  of 
Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  as  "cunning  fiction,  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided 
testimony  and  dressed  for  sale,"  refers  to  his  verbatim  quotations  from  the  many 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and  supreme  court  of  New  York,  the  Federal 
court  of  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  the  criminal  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  Erie  County  of  New  York,  in 
the  Buffalo  cases,  of  the  court  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  against  W.  C.  S<;hofield  &  Co.  in  the  "  contract  in  restraint  of  trade" 
case,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Van 
Sickle  a^instthe  Acme  Oil  Company  for  the  suppression  of  inventions  and  inventor, 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  cases  of  other  refiners 
than  Rice  attacked  by  the  same  methods,  the  formal  declarations  of  the  New  York 
assembly  railroad  investigating  committee  of  1879,  and  of  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress;  and.  adding  to  these  the  many  quotations  made  by 
him  from  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  oil  monopoly  or  men  favorable  to 
them,  respectfully  submits  that  these  decisions  and  findings  and  friendly  testimony 
can  not  be  properly  described  as  "cunning  fiction  made  up  entirely  on  one-sided 
testimony  and  dressed  for  sale." 

Further,  as  to  the  complaint  that  the  statements  "  regarding  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company"  are  "distorted,"  deponent  stat^  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  add  largely  to  his  Quotations  from  the  defense  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
but  for  the  fact,  stated  by  tne  New  York  assembly  legislative  committee  of  1879,  that 
they  were  "  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  relations  of  these  different  oiganizations, 
owing  to  the  refiisal  of  several  members  *  *  *  subpoenaed  as  witnesses  to  obev 
the  subpoena,  and  the  refusal  of  those  who  did  attend  to  answer  our  questions. 
The  committee  refers  to  the  combination  as  "  this  mysterious  organization,  whose 
business  and  transactions  are  of  such  a  character  that  its  members  declined  giving  a 
history  or  description  of  it  lest  their  testimony  be  used  to  convict  them  of  a  crime." 

The  deponent  further  points  out  that  Wealth  Asainst  Commonwealth  quotes  from 
official  sources  the  fact,  which  is  not  now  denied  by  anyone,  though  denied  at  first, 
that  the  men  seeking  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  business  organized  a  company 
called  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  that  this  company  in  1872  made  secret 
and  unlawful  contracts  with  the  principal  railroads  by  which  their  competitors  could 
move. 

And  depondent  further  states  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites  other 
decisions  and  findings  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  charter  of  this  company  was 
almost  immediately  forfeited  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  contracts  with 
the  railroad  canceled,  substantially  similar  relations  with  various  railroads  were 
thereafter  reestablished  by  the  Standard  Oil  men,  as  is  shown  in  many  cases. 

To  show  the  part  taken  by  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  this 
South  Improvement  Company,  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  testimony 
of  one  of  his  principal  associates  before  Congress  in  1888  and  quotes  said  president  at 
about  the  same  time  in  his  testimony  before  the  New  York  senate  cx)mmittee  dI 
1888,  when  asked  under  oath  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  "Southern  Improvement 
Company,"  as  saying,  "I  was  not." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  reproduces  from  the  official  publications  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  of  New  York  the  details  of  the  contract  made  by  the  South 
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Improvement  Ck)mpany  with  the  railroads  of  the  oil  r€«;ionB  as  showing  that  this 
bomid  the  railroads  in  suhstanoe:  First,  to  increase  the  oil  freight  rates,  sometimes 
to  double;  second,  not  to  charge  it  the  increase;  third,  to  collect  the  increase  from 
its  competitors;  fourth,  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  necessary 
to  overcome  its  competitors;  fifth,  to  spv  out  the  details  of  the  business  of  these 
competitors  and  make  reports  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  shipments 
made  by  these  competitors,  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  much  was  shipped  and  to 
whom,  and  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  was  stated  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
a  witness  friendly  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, to  be  to  mve  it  "  a  complete  monopoly." 

The  Hon.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  now  and  for  many  years  counsel  for  the  oil  monopoly,  when 
still  an  anti-monopolist,  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1873,  said: 

'*The  South  Improvement  Company's  scheme  would  give  that  corporation  the 
monopoly  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  this  State,  amounting  to  $20,000,000  a  year.'' 

The  causes  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  company's  charter  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts  are  declared  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  to  have  been  publicly 
stated  by  Mr.  Dodd  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1873,  as  follows:  '^Tneir  scheme  was  contrary  to  law,  but  before  the  legal 
remedy  oould  have  been  applied  the  oil  business  would  have  Iain  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  had  it  not  been  prevented  b^  an  uprising  of  the  people,  by  the  threatenings  of 
a  mob,  if  you  please,  oy  threatening  to  destroy  property,  and  by  actually  commenc- 
ing to  destroy  property  of  the  railroad  company,  and  had  the  companies  not  can- 
celed the  contract  which  Scott  and  Vanderbiit  and  others  had  entered  into,  I 
venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  1  mile  of  railroad  track  left  in  the  county 
of  Venango,  the  people  had  come  to  that  pitch  of  desperation." 

The  identity  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10  of  the  13  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
were  active  members  of  the  Oil  Trust,  among  them  the  president  and  the  majority 
of  its  directors.  The  New  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  officially  confirmea 
this,  saying  **  The  controlling  spirit  of  both  organizations  being  the  same." 

The  denial  and  explaining  away  of  this  affair  by  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  fully  credited  to  hun  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  on  pages  53 
and  59,  one  quotation  from  him  occupying  three-quarters  of  a  page. 

Deponent  further  states  that  nowhere  m  Wealui  Against  Commonwealth  does  he 
allege  that  business  was  continued  under  this  contract,  but  does  allege  that  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  willing  to  make  and  did  make  such  a  contract  and  withdrew 
only  when  threatened  with  popular  revolution  is  a  headlight  illuminating  their 
whole  track  then  and  since. 

Deponent  further  states  that  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites  official  records, 
like  the  decision  in  1885  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  to  show  that  the  Standard 
Oil  men,  after  the  abrogation  of  this  South  Improvement  Company  contract  and  the 
nominal  abandonment  of  the  scheme,  proceeded  to  make  other  contracts  with  vari- 
ous railroads  practically  similar  in  Important  particulars  to  the  contract  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company,  and  that  ne  cites  the  adjudications  and  testimony  in 
the  Rice  case  and  in  other  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  these  relations  continued  even  after  the  passage  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  had  made  unlawful  railroad  discriminations  criminal. 

Deponent  further  says  that  his  statement  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  that 
this  South  Improvement  Company  no  longer  exists  in  name,  only  "  in  reality,"  and 
that  the  decease  of  the  name  was  no  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  scheme  is  sup- 
ported in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  by  official  findings  m  others  than  the  Rice 
cases. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  exhibits,  affidavits,  and  decisions 
in  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  W.  C.  Schofield  et  al.,  Cleveland,  1880,  to 
the  following  effect:  **  In  1876,  four  years  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Conipany  charter  and  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts,  the  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  conducted  a  negotiation  with  a  firm  of  Cleveland  competitors 
by  which  they  were  put  under  bond  to  refine  only  about  half  their  capacity  for  the 
ensuins  ten  years." 

An  Ohio  court  set  aside  the  contract  as  unlawful  and  '4n  restraint  of  trade." 
Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  cites,  as  indicating  the  source  of  the  power  which 
had  enabled  this  bond  to  be  forced  on  unwilling  competitors,  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  1885,  13  years  after  the  apparent  abandonment  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  scheme.  This  decision  revealed  that  in  1875,  a  year 
before  making  this  contract  **  in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had 
secured  a  contract  from  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  which,  like  the  South  Improvement 
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Company  contract,  was  meant,  as  the  sapreme  oonrt  of  Ohio  said,  *^to  keep  the 
price ' '  of  tnmsportation  '  *  dawn  for  the  favored  customers,  but  up  for  all  of  the  others, 
and  the  inevitaole  tendency  and  effect  of  this  contract  wsa  to  enable  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  establish  and  maintain  an  overshadowing  monopoly,  to  ruin  all 
other  operators  and  drive  them  out  of  business." 

The  purposes  of  the  oil  company  in  this  contract  with  the  railroad  the  court 
declared  to  oe '  *  unlawful, ' '  and  tne  court  in  the  same  case  declared  a  contract  between 
two  railroads  which  was  related  to  the  business  of  the  oil  company  and  in  its  interest 
to  be  *'  not  only  contrary  to  a  sound  policy,  but  to  the  lax  demands  of  the  commer- 
cial honesty  and  ordinary  methods  of  business.'' 

Deponent  further  referH  the  Industrial  Commisdon  to  the  fact  that  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  quotes  official  findings  showing  that  the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  now 
held  by  the  Standard  Oil  men  and  constituting  the  most  valusole  part  of  their  prop- 
erty was  obtained  by  them  by  the  help  of  railroad  discriminations  closely  resembling 
those  they  sought  to  procure  from  the  South  Improvement  Company. 

The  report  of  the  Kew  York  assembly  committee  of  1879  is  quoted  to  show  that  the 
rates  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  such 
that  the  company  ''could  overbid  m  the  producing  r^ons  and  undersell  in  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

The  relations  of  the  oil  monopoly  with  the  railroads  in  this  case  were  regarded  by 
the  committee  as  in  ''flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  railroad  economy  and 
natural  justice." 

This  discrimination  was  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  pipe  lines  belonging  to 
the  men  who  could  not  get  the  rates  that  were  "flagrant"  by  those  who  could  get 
them  and  by  the  creation  of  the  present  pipe-line  ihonopoly. 

The  last  great  act  in  the  completion  of  this  monopolv  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Tide- Water  Pipe  Line,  also  along  the  lines  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
scheme.  The  Tide  Water  was  the  first  trunk  pipe  line  built  to  the  seaboard,  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  ever  made  m  the  oil  business,  and  due  not  to 
the  oil  trust  but  its  competitors,  as  has  been  all  the  improvements  except  the 
' '  Improvement ' '  Com panjj.  It  was  built  by  the  surviving  independent  oil  producers 
and  refiners  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  desperate  struggle  to  escape  the  discriminations 
of  the  railroads  aj^inst  them  and  in  behalf  of  the  monopoly. 

The  railroads,  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  made  war  on  the  Tide- Water,  reducing 
rates,  as  was  stated  by  a  witness  friendly  to  the  monopoly,  to  "not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  wheel  grease,"  with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  Tide- Water  Pipe  Line  pasised,  in 
1883,  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  pipe-line 
branch  of  the  oil  monopoly. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  ouotes  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany under  oath  in  1888,  before  the  New  York  senate  committee  on  trusts,  as  swear- 
ing that  the  Tide- Water  was  a  "competing  company,"  in  opposition  to  his  company, 
and  quotes  him  in  the  same  investigation,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  National  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  oil  trust's 
property,  as  saying,  under  oath,  "I  have  not"  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth 
then  quotes  the  attorney  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Tide-Water  as  both  testifying  that 
a  contract  to  settle  their  rivalry  in  business  had  been  made  in  1883,  and  quotes  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892  as  judicially  finding  the  same  fact,  saying. 
"About  December,  1883,  the  pipe  lines,  with  the  view  of  getting  better  rates,  adjust^ 
their  differences,  and  the  competition  between  them  ceased.  The  pipe-line  iHiisiness 
appears  then  to  nave  passed  into  the  control  of  the  National  Transit  Company." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  reproduces  the  official  finding  of  the  New  York 
assemblv  committee  of  1879,  that,  in  1877,  the  railroads  of  the  E^t,  largely  the  same 
that  took  part  in  the  South  Improvement  Company,  united  in  a  railroad  war  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  "joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
proceeded  to  enforce  by  a  war  of  rates,  which  terminated  successfully  in  October  of 
that  year,"  a  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  oil  monopoly  of  its  entire 
outfit,  pipelines,  cars,  and  refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  again 
was  like  the  South  Improvement  Company  scheme  of  1872,  in  which  the  railroads 
had  bound  themselves  to  "maintain  the  business  against  loss  or  injury  by  competi- 
tion," and  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down  as  might  be  "necessary  to  overcome  < 
*  *  *  competition."  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  also  quotes  the  testimony 
shortly  after  m  a  Pennsylvania  court  of  the  present  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  always  friendly  to  the  oil  trust,  to  the  effect  that  after 
this  forced  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  its  oil  business  and  oil  outfit,  all  the 
remaining  competitors  of  the  oil  monopoly  who  were  doing  business  over  the  lines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  notified,  according  to  the  South  Improvement 
Company  precedent,  thrt  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would  thereafter  give  lower 
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rates  to  the  members  of  the  oil  monopoly  than  to  them,  though  they  had  been  dar- 
ing the  preceding  year  the  laivest  shippers  of  oil  over  tne  road,  and  that  the]^  would 
not  be  allowed  to  put  cars  of  tneir  own  on  the  road,  though  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany were  a]lowe<l  to  do  so. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold  in  these  proceedings,  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth confines  itself  to  the  records.  It  quotes  him  when  put  on  the  witness 
stand,  in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  consequence  of  this  discrimination,  as  stating,  under  oath,  that  he 
was  not  allowed  a  rebate  amounting  to  $0.64^  per  barrel,  but  immediately  afterwards 
compelled  to  produce  his  books,  admitting  ''there  was  a  total  allowance  of  $0.64^  a 
barrel." 

Deponent  further  states  that  judicial  inquirv  in  Pennsylvania  and  legislative 
inquiry  in  New  York  are  used  by  him  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  as  show- 
ing that  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  acting  as  if  in  pursuance  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  plan,  paid  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Transfer  Companv  in  1878,  an  allow-r 
ance  of  22i  cents  a  barrel  on  all  the  oil  these  railroads  carried  from  the  oil  regions. 
This  payment  was  defended  as  made  for  the  service  of  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany m  collecting  and  delivering  the  oil  to  the  railroads,  but  Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth quotes  the  present  president  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  then  third  vice- 
president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  as  swearing  that  this  allowance  was  paid  to  the  American 
Transfer  Company  on  oil  which  it  (the  American  Transfer  Company)  never  handled. 
''It  is  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported  bv  us.''  (Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania V.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.,  1879,  p.  691.) 

Deponent  further  points  out  that  official,  judicial,  and  legislative  sources  of  informar 
tion  are  quoted  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  to  the  effect  that  the  plans  con- 
templated in  the  South  Improvement  Company  contract  with  regard  to  a  monopoly 
of  oil  terminal  facilities  had  been  substantially  carried  out  since  the  cancellation  of 
that  contract.  The  South  Improvement  Company's  baraain  of  1872  had  provided 
substantially  that  the  railroads  should  turn  over  to  it  such  oil  terminal  facilities  as 
they  possessed  at  the  seaboard. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1879,  the  New  York  assembly  committee  found  that  the  oU 
combination  was  in  control  of  the  oil  terminal  facilities  of  the  four  great  trunk  lines 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  committee  stated  in  their  report 
that  "  they  can  use  the  power  here  given,  and  have  used  it,  to  crush  out  opposition;" 
and  20  years  later,  in  1892,  the  western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  testined  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  he  would  not  receive  at  the  Weehawken 
oil  docks  of  the  Erie  road  a  shipment  of  oil  in  competition  with  the  oil  of  the  monop- 
oly, and  in  1892  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  oil  combination 
"  have  a  monopoly  of  those  facilities  to  the  exclusion  of  complainants." 

As  to  the  Rice  case,  which  Mr.  Archbold  emphasizes,  Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth quotes  the  decisions  of  a  Federal  court,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  the  testimony  of  friendly 
railroad  men  and  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  OU  Company  to  the  effect 
that  the  important  features  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  scheme  were  sub- 
stantially reproduced  in  the  treatment  given  Rice  by  many  railroads. 

Freight  rates  were  doubled  to  Rice  and  more,  but  not  only  were  not  increased  to 
the  monopoly,  but  actually  lowered  to  it,  and  freight  rates  collected  from  Rice  were 
paid  over  to  it.  The  railroads  in  1879  and  later,  which  in  1872,  in  the  langua^  of 
the  South  Improvement  Company  contract,  undertook  to  "maintain  the  Dusmess 
against  loss  or  injury  by  competition,"  and  to  make  the  frei^t  rates  such  as  might 
be  "necessary  to  overcome  such  competition,"  again  refused  Rice,  after  the  passage 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  to  the  oUier  incfo- 
pendents  mentioned  above,  the  right  to  put  on  his  own  cars,  and  in  repeated  cases, 
refused  him  information  even  as  to  what  would  be  the  freight  rates  charged  him  if 
he  undertook  to  ship  anything. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  men  of 
the  oil  monopoly  given  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect 
that  the  feature  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  arrangement,  by  which  tiie 
business  done  by  its  competitors  was  to  be  spied  out  for  the  oil  monopoly,  was  repro- 
duced in  the  treatment  given  Rice. 

In  the  first  South  Improvement  Company  only  half  a  dozen  of  the  eastern  trunk 
lines  took  part,  but  in  this  later  application  of  its  methods  to  Rice  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  took  part.  A  deliberate  and 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  Rice  from  doing  business,  except  by  accident 
and  at  a  loss,  in  any  town,  county,  or  State  in  which  these  roads  could,  by  their 
power  of  manipulating  rates,  determine  the  question  of  businesB  existence. 
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Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  records  to  show  that  the  thinsB 
done  for  this  purpose  by  the  railroads  and  inuring  to  the  interest  of  the  oil  monopoly 
were  so  relentless  and  aestructive  and  so  outside  the  law  that  the  judges  and  other 
public  representatives  in  their  decisions  and  reports  were  startled  out  of  their  formal 
phraseology  usual  in  such  deliverances  into  expressions  of  unaffected  indignation. 

Referring  to  one  of  the  arrangements  by  whicn  the  railroads  doubled  Rice's  freights, 
and  out  of  every  35  cents  he  paid  them  handed  over  25  cents  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company — in  reproduction  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  and  the  American 
Transfer  Company  schemes — Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  Judge  Baxter,  of 
the  Federal  circuit  court  of  Ohio,  as  calling  it  "abhorrent,"  "dangerous,"  *'gros8," 
"ill^l,"  "an  inexcusable  abuse  b^  a  public  trust,"  "unparalleled  wrong,"  "dis- 
crimination so  wanton  and  oppressive  it  could  hardly  have  been  accepted  by  an 
honest  man,  and  a  judge  who  would  tolerate  such  a  wrong  or  retain  a  rei'eiver  capa- 
ble of  perpetrating  it  oujght  to  be  impeached  and  degraded  from  his  position." 

A  Senate  select  (N>mmittee  on  interstate  commerce,  of  the  Forty-ninth  Concress,  is 
quoted  as,  after  investigating  the  matter,  characterizing  the  transaction  as  follows: 
"No  comment  is  needed  upon  this  most  impudent  and  outrageous  proposition" — ^by 
the  oil  company  to  the  railroad. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  shows  that  the  Ohio  supreme  court,  in  deciding  a 
case  brought  by  the  State  of  Ohio  against  certain  railroads  to  forieit  their  charters  for 
their  treatment  of  Rice,  decided  that  these  railroads  had  charged  "discriminating 
rates,"  "strikingly  excessive,"  which  "tended  to  foster  a  monopoly,"  "actually 
excluded  these  com petitors, "  "  giving  to  the  favored  shippers  absolute  control. ' ' 

It  show^s  also  that  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  deciding  another  case  in 
which  Rice  was  a  litigant  with  the  oil  trust,  for  his  rights  as  a  stockholder,  said  that 
the  oil  trust  was  "for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  combination  whose  object  was  to 
restrict  production,  control  prices,  and  suppress  competition,"  and  the  "trust  agree- 
ment was  therefore  opposed  to  public  pohcy  and  void." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  calls  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  taken  up  for 
several  years  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  Rice  to  it  for  redress,  and  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  brought  by  him  before  the  commission,  it  found  his  com- 
plaints justified,  an<l  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  relief.  The  discriminations  made 
by  the  railroads  against  Rice  to  the  benent  of  the  oil  nionopolv  were  so  great  that 
even  the  self-contained  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nad  to  call  them  ^'vast 
discrepancies." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  the  commission  as  stating  in  1893  that 
these  discriminations  were  made  "on  no  principle.  *  *  *  Neither  greater  risks, 
greater  expense,  competition  by  water  transportation,  nor  any  fact  or  circumstance 
brought  forward  in  defense,  nor  all  combined,  can  account  for  these  differences." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  rates  to  Rice,  the  commission  said :  "Complainant 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  rates.  The  denial  of  his  right  was  plain  ana  stands 
unexcused.  *  *  *  What  reason  there  may  have  been  for  it" — the  refusal  of 
rates — "we  do  not  know,  but  find  they  were  not  just  or  legal  reasons." 

The  refusal  to  give  Rice  these  rates  was  an  ^ *  illegal  refusal,  * '  the  commission  decided ; 
"the  obligation  to  give  the  rates    *    *    *    was  plain  and  unquestionable." 

The  treatment  of  Rice  by  the  railroads  in  anotner  particular  the  commission  adju- 
dicated to  have  been  "specially  oppressive,"  and  it  "would  have  put  success  in  the 
traffic  out  of  the  question." 

Rice  was  misled  and  misinformed  by  the  railroad  officials,  and  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  quotes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  as  noting  this  fact  and 
pointing  out  the  "remarkable  thing"  that  so  many  of  these  "defendants,"  the  rail- 
roads, "should  make  the  same  mistake,  a  mistake,  too,  that  it  was  antecedently  so 
improbable  any  of  them  would  make.  The  Louis\ille  and  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  companies  are  all  found  giving  out  the  same  erroneous  information, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  tell  how  or  why  it  happened  to  be  done,  much  less  how  so 
many  could  contemporaneously,  in  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  fall  into  so  strange 
an  error.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  it  is  not  a  subordinate  agent  or  servant  who 
makes  the  mistake  in  any  instance,  but  it  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment, and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  any  inquirer  would  have  a  right  to 
assume  must  be  accurate.     In  no  case  is  the  error  excused." 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Inter- 
istate  Commerce  Commission  with  r^ard  to  the  complaints  before  it  of  discriminations 
by  the  railroads,  as  follows: 

.  "Great  differences  in  rates,"  "unjust  discrimination,"  "international  disregard  of 
rights,"  "unexcused,"  "a  vast  discrepancy,"  "enormous,"  "illegal,"  "excessive," 
"extraordinary,"  "forbidden  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  "so  obvious  and 
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palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  discusBlon  of  it  is  neceesary, "  '  ^  wholly  indefensible, ' ' 
''patent  and  provoking  discriminations  for  which  no  rational  excuse  is  suggested," 
** obnoxious,"  "disparity  *  *  *  absurd  and  inexcusable,"  "^ross  disproportions 
and  inequalities,"  "long  practiced,"  "the  most  unjust  and  injurieus  discriminar 
tion  »  *  »  and  this  discrimination  inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerful 
combination." 

The  deponent  further  states  that  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  he  has  taken 
the  verdicts,  decisions,  and  findings  of  the  courts  and  legislatures  as  the  authoritative 
version  of  the  facts,  and  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  he  has  either  inaccurately 
quoted  or  omitted  any  important  fact  on  the  record,  nor  that  he  in  any  case  has 
failed  to  give  the  reader  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  defense,  nor  have  his 
statements  in  anv  case  gone  be^rond  the  record. 

Deponent  furtner  says  that  his  statement  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  that 
Mr.  Archbold,  when  asked  what  was  his  ^rt  in  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  replied,  "lam  a  clamorer  for  dividends;  that  is  the  only  function  I  have  " 
is  a  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ardibold  before  the  New  York  assembly 
commission  of  1879  investigating  the  railroads  and  their  relations  to  the  oil  monop- 
oly and  other  favored  shippers. 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  quotes  from  the  reports,  decisions,  and  testimony 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  show  that  the  princi^  matters  litigated 
before  the  commission  have  been  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  to  the  profit 
of  the  oil  monopol]^;  that  the  cases  referred  to  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically 
every  road  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States — in  New  England,  tne  Middle 
States,  the  West,  the  South,  the  Pacific  coast;  on  the  g^reat  east  ana  west  trunk 
roads — the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  all  their  allied  lines;  on  the  transcontinental  lines — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific;  on  the  steamship  and  railroad  association  control- 
ling the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wherever  the  American  citizen  seeks  an  opening  in 
this  industry,  he  finds  it  a  "privilege"  of  a  few  and  shut  against  the  common  people. 

The  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  are  founded  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  other  findings  which  make  the  substance  of  Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth  have  come  forward  all  through  the  period  between  1872  and  1894, 
the  date  of  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  and  from  every  point  of  importance  in 
the  industry — New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Oil  City,  &in  Francisco,  Titusville, 
Philadelphia,  Marietta,  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Mem- 

ghis;  they  have  come  from  every  province  of  the  industry — the  refineries,  the  oil 
elds,  the  pipe  lines,  the  railroads,  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets;  bound  together 
by  no  common  tie  of  organization  or  partnership,  they  have,  each  and  all,  exactly 
the  same  story  to  tell.  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth  gives  as  the  substance  of 
their  complaint  that  one  selected  knot  of  men,  members  of  one  organization,  were 
given  unlawfully  the  control  of  the  railroad  highways  to  the  exclusion  and  ruin  of 
the  people,  and  quotes  to  sustain  it  the  evidence  taken  bjr  many  ofiScial  investiga- 
tions and  the  decisions  of  substantially  every  court  to  which  the  facts  have  b^n 
submitted. 

Deponent  further  points  out  that  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Boston,  March  12,  1898,  seems  to  show  that  one  of  the  most 
important  railroads  in  New  England,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  26  years  after  the  South 
Improvement  Company  scheme  dies  "in  name,"  was  " underbilling "  cars  of  the  oil 
trust  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  half  of  such  shipments  within  Massachu- 
setts went  free. 

Lastly,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  investigation  in  the  early  part  of  1900  by  the 
Canadian  parliamentary  committee,  if  correctly  reported,  peems  to  indicate  that  the 
same  Soutn  Improvement  Company  system,  substantially,  has  been  extended  by  the 
Canadian  railroads  to  the  oil  trust,  and  that  these  railroaids  have  been  putting  the 
*  *  price '  * — of  transportation — "  down  for  the  favored  customers  and  up  for  the  others,  * ' 
just  as  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  found  the  railroads  of  that  State  doing  for  the  same 
organization  m  1885. 

The  deponent  further  says,  in  answer  to  the  insinuation  as  to  his  share  in  the  alle^ 
blackmailing  operations  of  Rice,  that  he  feels  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  notice  an3rthmg 
of  which  the  insinuator  himself  is  compelled  to  state,  "I  am  unable  to  say."  And 
he  challenges  the  production  of  an  iota  of  fact  justifying  even  the  utterance  of  the 
insinuation. 

The  deponent  further  points  out  that  the  method  by  which  the  members  of  the  oil 
monopoly  meet  the  decisions,  verdicts,  and  findings  on  which  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth is  based  is  to  treat  all  those  utterances  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
judicial  and  legislative,  as  nullities,  and  insist  that  the  public  shall  receive  from  them- 
selves, now  and  out  of  court,  years  after  the  events  in  question,  withoHt  any  of  the 
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protective  procedure  of  trial  and  investigation,  entirely  new  versions  of  the  matters 
concerned,  altogether  in  conflict  with  the  findings  reached  by  these  tribunals  at  great 
expense  of  the  people's  time  and  money.  Thou^zrh  in  every  case  they  had  a  fulland 
fair  hearing,  they  refuse  to  accept  like  ordinary  citizens  the  findings  of  the  courts  and 
legislatures  and  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  accept  as  authentic  any  official  records 
which  contain  truths  disagreeable  to  tnemselves. 

Ubnry  Dbmabjeot  Lloyd. 
Statb  of  Rhodb  Island,  Omnty  of  Newport- 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  August,  1900. 

[sKAL.]  F.  R.  Bbownkll, 

Sotary  I^Micfor  Rhode  Island, 


AFFTDAYIT  OF  CHABLE8  B.  MATHEWS, 

Producer  and  Refiner  of  PdTolewnL,  Buffalo,  X.  >'. 

Statb  of  New  York, 

Omnty  of  Erie,  City  of  Buffalo,  w: 

Charles  B.  Mathews,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  55  years  of  age  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  that  he  has  been  for  nearlv  30  years  engaged 
in  the  production,  refining,  and  dealing  in  crude  petroleum  and  its  products;  and 
deponent  further  saith: 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  on  pagp  554  of  your  (committee's 
printed  record  ^  of  testimony  relative  to  the  Standard  (Til  combination,  I  find  such 
errors  and  misstatements  re^rding  myself  and  associates, ' '  lay  and  professional, ' '  that 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  ** simple  facts"  in  their  true  light.  In  the  year  1880  J.  S. 
Wilson,  A.  A.  Miller,  and  myself  were  employed  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  None 
of  us  being  engaged  for  any  specified  time,  we  were  at  libertv  to  engage  m  any  occu- 
pation we  saw  fit.  I  had  much  to  do  in  the  management  of  their  salt  property  and 
their  few  oil  leases.  These  properties  were  sold  soon  after  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
bought  three-fourths  of  the  stock  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  C/ompany  and  b^an  to  conduct 
its  business.  J.  D.  Archbold,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  A.  M.  McGregor,  being  its  ruling 
force,  directed  its  business  from  the  Standard  Oil  offices  in  New  York.  In  the  testi- 
mony of  F.  N.  Beach,  on  page  900  of  the  report  of  the  manufacturers'  Congres- 
sional conmiittee,  1888.  we  nnd  that  the  district  attorney,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
cause  of  the  people,  subpoenaed  certain  books  of  record,  and  Mr.  Beach,  secretary  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  said:  "I  w^as  also  subpoenaed  to  produce  here  the  record 
books  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  I 
now  produce  the  same.  I  know  John  D.  Archbold,  and  I  know  his  handwriting.'' 
The  aistrict  attorney  then  calls  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  to  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  held  January  18,  1881. 

Witness  says  these  meetings  are  in  the  handwriting  of  John  D.  Archbold. 

The  district  attorney  then  read  from  the  meeting  of  January  18,  1881: 

"Meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  held  January  18,  1881. 

**  Meeting  called  to  order  by  Charles  M.  Everest,  vice-president.  Present:  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  Charles  M.  Everest,  and  John  D.  Archbold. 

"On  motion,  John  I).  Archbold  was  appointed  secretary. 

"Waiver  of  notice  by  A.  M.  McGregor  and  H.  B.  Everest  presented  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

"H.  H.  Rogers  moved  that  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  pavable  as  of  January  1,  and 
10  per  cent,  payable  as  of  January  1,  be  paid  at  once  irom  the  earnings  of  the 
company. 

"Carried. 

"On  motion,  aAljouriicd. 

"  (Signed)  John  D.  Abchbold,  Secretary  pro  tern,** 

The  Everests,  father  and  son,  who  had  built  up  the  business  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Companv  as  an  independent  anti-monopoly  company,  now  held  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  simply  as  figureheads  to  maintain,  for  trade  purposes,  the 
pretense  that  they  were  not  a  Standard  company.  Published  statements  in  the 
Rochester  papers  appeared  denying  that  they  had  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Compan]^, 
and  seemed  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by  saying  to  those  who  knew  the  truth  that  it 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commiasion,  Part  II,  page  551 
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was  the  Acme  Oil  Company  they  had  made  the  deal  with,  whereas  all  the  Acme  Oil 
Coinpany  stock  belonged  to  the  Standard.  The  Standard  management  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  was  distasteful  to  those  accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  independent 
original  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  and  they  expected  things  might  soon  occur,  which 
have  since  taken  place — ^tnat  their  prindpal  refining  and  manufacturing  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Vacuum  to  other  Standard  plants  and  their  selling  agents  dis- 
missed. The  Standard  people,  under  various  names,  corporations,  and  contracts, 
controlled  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  nearly  all  the  petroleum  lubricating  oils  of  the 
country.  Their  monopoly  was  so  complete  that  Cylinder  stocks  then  sold  for  20 
to  25  cents  per  gallon,  when  crude  oil  was  80  cents  per  barrel,  that  now  sell  under 
competition  for  8  cents  per  gallon.  With  crude  oil  worth  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  best 
refined  oil  sold  at  Buffalo  and  other  large  eastern  cities  at  14  cents  per  gallon,  that 
now  sells  at  8  cents  per  gallon.  We  also  knew  venr  well  that  to  use  the  Vacuum  and 
other  processes  we  desired  to  employ  was  no  inmngement  on  any  valid  patents, 
and  subsequent  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts  fullv  proved  the  groundless  nature  of 
their  patent  claims,  and  the  evident  object  of  the  standard  people  in  bringing  suits 
was  for  the  purpose  of  involving  us  in  expensive  and  harassing  litigation,  eventually 
resulting  in  court  decrees  in  our  favor.  The  claim  that  we  vSed  some  of  their  tools 
in  preparing  our  machinery  is  not  a  serious  one.  If  anyone  in  my  employ  used 
their  chalk  line  or  pocket  rule  or  other  tool,  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  trust  the 
Standard  Trust  will  outlive  its  grief  and  loss  on  that  score.  From  1880  to  1886  the 
Standard  people  brought  many  suits  against  independent  manufacturers  of  oils, 
petrolatum,  and  greases.  These  suits  were  brougnt  in  the  name  of  the  Chess^ 
tx>rouffh  Manufacturing  Company,  or  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  or  some  company 
recenUy  acquired  by  me  Standard,  and  I  believe  none  of  these  suits  were  ever 
successful,  except  in  compelling  the  defendants  to  incur  large  expense  in  gathering 
evidence  to  defeat  plaintin's  claims.  The  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  was  the 
name  of  my  compan}^,  and  the  stock  was  soon  subscribed  for  by  those  who  had  faith 
in  ihe  business  of  refining  and  selling  oil.  No  business  undertaking  could  be  more 
le^timate,  and  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of  the  crude  and  the  selling 

Snce  of  the  manufactured  product  was  reason  enough  to  enlist  necessary  capital, 
[r.  Archbold,  in  his  statement  before  your  commission,  denies  that  the  Standud 
Oil  companies  enjoyed  discriminations  and  freight  rebates  not  given  to  their  com- 

C^rs.  If  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Archbold, 
rs,  and  McGregor,  could  pay  the  dividend  of  40  per  cent  in  a  few  months  in 
1881,  as  shown  by  the  above  record  of  their  directors^  meeting,  and  the  Standard 
combine  stock  now  sells  for  $800  per  share,  I  must  insist  my  company  had  a  perfei't 
right  to  expect  good  profits  from  manufacturing,  transporting,  and  selling  oil,  or  the 
Standard  profits  were  and  are  illegitimate  and  mudulent.  We  fully  established  our 
rights  in  the  courts  to  engage  in  the  business  as  we  did  and  when  we  did.  Where 
should  we  begin?  Buffalo  was  decided  upon  as  the  best  location.  Here  the  Atlas 
Oil  Company  was  constructing  a  large  oil  refinery  and  endeavoring  to  lay  pipe  line 
from  the  Bradford  oil  field  to  Buffalo.  The  Atlas  people  assured  us  of  their  ability 
and  determination  to  pipe  oil  to  Buffalo  and  refine  it  there  without  the  consent  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  Atlas  Oil  Company  promised  me  that  they  would  give 
my  company  a  5-year  contract  to  furnish  crude  oil  at  our  works,  charging  us  10  cents 
per  barrel  for  piping  it  to  us,  and  they  would  give  us  a  contract  as  soon  as  the  line 
was  completed,  and  the  "Green  Line,"  running  tank  cars  on  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  offered  to  bring  us  oil  at  the  same  price.  In  a  few  months 
the  Standard  Trust  got  control  of  the  Atlas  pipe  line  and  refinery,  and  advanced  at 
once  with  the  railroads  carrying  charges  on  oil  from  10  to  25  cents  per  barrel,  and 
subsequently  to  35  cents  per  barrel.  The  railroads  also  advanced  all  rates  on  oil 
going  out  of  Buffalo,  while  rates  on  grain,  coal,  lumber,  and  other  commodities  were 
generally  reduced.  The  first  still  of  oil  run  at  our  works  was  run  under  such  extraor- 
dinary heat  and  pressure,  with  safety  valve  fastened  down,  that  the  gases  were  blown 
off  at  explosive  pressure  and  the  oil  ruined  and  considerable  property  was  destroyed, 
and  we  narrowly  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  entire  works,  with  many  fatalities. 
Our  superintendent  fled  under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  and  was  secreted 
by  and  placed  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  the]^  maintaining  him 
mostly  in  idleness;  secretly  sent  him  to  California,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year. 
After  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  power  and  cruel t)^  of  the  Standard- Vacuum  con- 
spiracy came  to  hand  my  company  brought  suit  against  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
and  its  oflBcers,  asking  damages  in  $100,000.  This  suit  was  brought  in  1883.  The 
defendants  exhausted  all  their  resources  for  delays,  and  finally  came  to  trial  March, 
1885.  The  rulings  of  the  trial  justice  were  so  narrow  and  so  evidently  against  the 
plaintiff  that  the  judge  preferred  to  grant  a  new  trial  to  having  the  case  go  up  on 
appeal,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted  nearly  a  year  after  our  veraict  of  $20,000  was 
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given  by  the  jury.  Thereupon  we  brooght  a  new  conspiracy  action,  with  broader 
allegations,  and  asking  damages  in  |250,(XK). 

Our  various  suits  with  the  Standard  parties  had  taught  us  the  great  power  of  the 
Standard  attorneys  in  securing  long  delays  in  forcing  a  case  in  which  they  wereintei^ 
ested  to  trial  on  its  merits,  and  as  the  five-3rear  limitation  had  almost  run,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  felt  it  his  duty  to  indict  them  in  the  criminal  court  About  this  time, 
however,  my  company  brought  an  action  against  the  Atlas  Oil  Company,  alleging 
damages  ana  fraud  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  We  alleged  that  this  company,  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Standard,  supplied  us  with  inferior  crude  oil  mixed  with 
distillate  and  slops  from  the  Atlas  works,  and  that  the  same  was  sold  us  as  pure  crude 
oil.  At  a  term  of  Erie  County  court  of  sessions  in  February,  1886,  an  indictment 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  charging  Hiram  B.  Everest,  Charles  M.  Everest,  John 
D.  Archbold,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  Ambrose  McGregor  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
and  committed  as  follows:  Copy  of  this  indictment  is  found  in  the  manufacturers' 
Congressional  committee's  repoii  of  1888,  beginning  on  page  801.  The  defendants 
are  accused  of  conspiracy  to  aestroy  the  business  ot  my  company  by  corrupting  its 
servants,  by  bringing  vexatious  suits  at  law  for  the  purpose  of  haraasing  the  company, 
by  blowing  up  our  works,  and  destroying  a  quantity  of  oil.  The  Standard  suspects 
fought  off  the  day  of  their  criminal  trial  with  the  same  success  as  they  had  done  in  the 
civil  courts.  Meanwhile  their  attorneys  and  detectives  were  busy  with  plans  to  hire 
the  State's  most  material  witnesses  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.  Burdened  with  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  action  and  weary  with  delays,  I  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  district 
attorney  urging  immediate  trial  of  tne  people's  cause,  and  was  told  no  judge  could 
be  ffot  to  hear  the  criminal  case  in  the  spnng  of  1887.  I  told  him  I  should  appeal 
to  the  governor  to  assign  a  judge  for  that  purpose  if  there  was  no  judge  in  our  dis- 
trict willing  to  take  it  who  was  not  disqualified.  It  was  soon  arranjged  for  Judge 
Daniels  to  try  the  action.  But  Judge  Daniels  had  tried  and  sentenced  Jarvis  Lora. 
of  the  famous  canal  ring,  and  so  the  Standard  defendants  were  taken  unawares  ana 
were  not  to  be  tried  iust  then  or  by  Jud^  Daniels.  Affidavits  of  physical  disability 
of  Mr.  Archbold  and  others  put  the  tnal  off  to  a  time  Justice  Daniels  must  hold 
court  in  New  York,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  Judge  Haight  would  try  the 
suspects.  The  district  attorney  was  not  pleased  with  the  substitution  of  Judge 
Haight  for  Judge  Daniels.  I  urged  the  district  attorney  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  as 
we  could  at  least  prove  the  allegations  of  the  indictment  and  make  a  record  of  the 
testimony,  whatever  judge  tried  the  case,  and  the  State's  witnesses  would  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  Standard's  spies  and  detectives.  It  was  shown  at  the  crim- 
inal conspiracy  trial  that  one  lane  Borell,  an  employee  of  my  company,  was  in  the 
secret  senice  of  the  Standard  interests  and  that  they  paid  him  a  higher  daily  wage 
for  making  daily  reports  of  our  sales  and  customers  and  business  than  we  paid  him 
for  work  at  the  refinery.  These  reports  were  mailed  from  Borell  direct  to  S.  C.  T. 
Do<ld,  Standard  attorney.  Borell  received  his  pay  indirectly  through  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  it  was  shown  by  the  books  of  account  kept  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  that 
Miller  received  some  $4,000  for  a  year  of  runnmg  and  hiding  from  my  company 
while  he  w^as  under  contract  from  us' for  the  same  period  at  $100  per  month  for  serv- 
ice as  superintendent  at  our  works.  The  district  attorney  also  put  in  evidence  the 
testimony  of  J.  D.  Archbold,  given  in  the  civil  action  tried  in  1885,  as  follows: 

"Q.  During  the  year  1881  and  the  year  1882,  were  you  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company;  and  if  so,  what?— A.  I  was. 

'*  Q.  In  what  capacity  or  way? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

**Q.  Mr.  Archbold,  you  made  the  contract,  did  you  not,  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  75  shares  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  stock  by  the  Messrs.  Everest? — 
A.  I  lK)ught  the  75  shares;  yes,  sir. 

**  Q.  Was  that  transaction  a  verbal  transaction  or  a  transaction  reduced  to  writing?— 
A.  There  was  a  written  contract  following  the  transaction  as  a^preed. 

"Q.  Can  you  tell  to  whom  the  contract  was  delivered  when  it  was  completed? — A. 
It  was  delivered  to  the  counsel  of  the  purchasers  whom  I  represented. 

**Q.  May  I  inquire  who  the  counsel  of  the  purchasers  to  whom  it  was  delivered 
was? — A.  It  was  George  F.  Chester;  my  impression  is  that  the  contract  is  on  file  at 
the  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  In  Cleveland;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

**Q.  Let  me  inquire  who  Greorge  F.  Chester  was  and  where  he  lived?— A.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  counsel  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  Everest  interests  that 
were  affiliated  with  it. 

*'Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  the  contract? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  it  since  the  time  of  its  execution. 

**Q.  You  never  had  it  in  your  possession  since? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  Where  would  such  papers  be  kept  in  the  usual  course  of  your  business? — A. 
We  had  a  record  of  the  contract  in  our  office  in  New  York,  it  was  in  a  large  contract 
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book  which  we  kept  for  the  purpose  of  reoordinff  contracts,  but  the  paper  itself  I  am 
not  sure  about;  it  may  have  oeen  kept  in  New  York,  and  it  may  have  gone  to  Cleve- 
land; I  am  not  sure  about  that 

''Q.  Mr.  Archbold,  whom  did  you  represent  in  that  transaction? — A.  I  repre- 
sented the  shareholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

*'  Q.  After  this  purchase  was  made,  did  you  continue  to  represent  the  purchasers  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company? — A.  I  did. 

*'Q.  By  virtue  of  pow^er  delegated  to  you,  or  by  virtue  of  beins  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  trustees  of  the  Vacuum? — A.  By  virtue  of  power  delegated 
tome. 

''Q.  By  the  purchasers? — A.  By  the  purchasers.'' 

As  further  showing  what  control  the  Vacuum  Company  was  under,  I  asked  0.  M. 
Everest  for  an  increase  of  salary  if  I  remained  at  Rochester,  and  he  referred  me  to 
Mr.  Archbold  as  the  one  to  determine  that,  and  as  things  grew  more  unsatisfactorjr, 
I  gave  them  notice  that  I  should  quit  in  a  short  time.  The  State's  attorney  had  evi- 
dently made  out  a  convincing  case  against  the  defendants  on  the  crimmal  trial. 
When  he  rested  the  case  Judge  Haight  asked  the  jury  to  stand  up,  and  he  instnicted 
them  to  acquit  Archbold,  Rc^rs,  and  McGregor,  and  continue  the  trial  conceminff 
H.  B.  and  C.  M.  Everest.  Some  of  the  jurymen  afterwards  told  me  that  this  act  ol 
the  judge  greatly  embarrassed  their  subsequent  action,  as  the  verv  ones,  who  had  the 
leading  motive  in  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  competition  in  the  oil  business  were  taken 
out  of  the  case,  while  their  agents  and  tools  were  left  for  the  jury  to  deliberate  about 
The  judge  had  in  his  hands  me  sworn  answer  of  J.  D.  Archbola,  H.  H.  Rc^rs,  and 
McGregor  in  the  $250^000  tort  action  in  which  they  admitted  that  they  advued  their 
co-defendants,  Hiram  B.  Everest  and  Charles  Evereist,  also  directors  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  to  reemploy  Miller  at  increased  wages,  and  advised  bringing  actions  on 
alleged  inf ringjement  of  their  |)atents.  This  sworn  answer  in  the  civil  suction  was  with- 
held from  the  jury  in  the  criminal  trial  by  Judge  Haight  as  not  bein^  permissible  to  use> 
the  Bw^om  answer  in  civil  action  to  convict  the  one  making  it  of  crime,  and  of  course 
the  Standard  officials  had  so  often  refused  to  explain  their  doinp  before  courts  and 
committees  lest  their  evidence  be  used  to  convict  them  of  cnme,  that  they  were 
lucky  in  escaping  at  the  very  moment  when  their  conviction  seemed  certain.  And 
now  comes  Mr.  Archbold  to  your  committee  with  the  affidavits  of  6  of  the  panel 
of  jurymen  that  Judge  Haight  delivered  him  from.  These  affidavits  you  w^ill  notice 
were  taken  one  year  after  the  trial.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  situation 
will  believe  it  possible  that  even  6  of  the  jurymen,  or,  in  fiict,  any  of  them^  would 
have  signed  any  such  affidavits  when  the  trial  closed  and  the  jury  was  together  and 
the  facts  of  the  trial  fresh  in  remembrance.  But  taking  them  one  by  one  under  the 
pressure  and  encouragement  of  adroit  lawyers,  6  of  them  yielded.  When  these 
affidavits  were  first  presented  District  Attorney  Quniby  offered  to  prove  that  money 
was  offered  to  procure  similar  affidavits  from  other  jurymen  of  the  panel.  Of 
course  the  Stanoard  defendants  got  all  the  affidavits  they  possibly  ooold  of  that 
kind.    The  affidavits  read  as  follows: 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Erie,  ss: 

''Nicholas  Demerly,  of  the  town  of  Boston,  John  J.  Kinney,  Bernard  Schlebus, 
R.  B.  Vusan,  Geo.  W.  Havens,  John  Ueblueher,  being  severally  duly  sworn,  each 
for  himself,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  was  one  of  the  jury  that  served  on  the  trial  of 
H.  B.  Everest  and  C.  M.  Everest  for  conspiracy  in  the  Erie  County  oyer  and  ter- 
miner in  May,  1887;  that  the  said  jury  rendered  a  general  verdict  of  euilty  against 
both  of  said  defendants.  And  deponent  further  says  that,  as  he  verify  believes,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  said  jury,  in  rendering  said  general  verdict,  to  pronounce  the 
defendants  guilty  of  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  blow  up  or  bum  the  works  of  the 
Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company,  Limited,  put  the  conviction  was,  in  the  mind  of 
deponent,  based  upon  the  enticement  of  the  witness,  Miller,  from  the  employ  of  said 
oil  company,  and  he  believes  that  the  other  members  of  the  jury  convicted  the  pris- 
oners on  the  same  ground.  And  deponent  further  says  that  he  believes  the  enas  of 
the  justice  will  be  met  in  this  case  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon  the  defendants, 
and  he  therefore  begs  to  recommend  to  the  court  that  the  sentence  of  said  defendants 
be  that  they  pay  a  fine  only  and  that  they  be  not  sentenced  to  imprisonment" 

This  affidavit  was  verified  by  the  men  whose  names  appear  in  the  above  copy  of 
the  affidavit  The  maker  of  this  affidavit  avers  that  he  dia  not  vote  for  conviction  of 
the  Everests  for  blowing  or  burning  up  the  works  of  the  Bufbilo  Lubricating  Oil 
Company,  but  for  the  enticement  of  the  witness,  Miller,  from  the  employ  of  said 
company. 

Now,  m  the  sworn  answer  of  the  defendants,  acquitted  by  order  of  Judge  Haight, 
they  admit  that  they  advised  the  hiring  of  Miller  from  my  company. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  reading  the  official  record  of  the  conspiracy  trial  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Manufacturers'  Congressional  Committee's  Report,  1888, 
that  the  chaiges  of  the  indictment  were  fully  proven,  and  that  the  3  big  Standard  offi- 
dais  would  have  been  convicted  with  the  Everests  if  they  could  have  gone  to  the 
Jury  at  the  close  of  the  trial  in  1887.  The  Everests  went  into  this  trial  with  the 
advantage  of  good  reputations  as  honorable  business  men.  Standard  officials  have 
been  repeatedly  indicted  for  violations  of  law,  and  their  bad  reputation  is  so  well 
known  that  Mr.  An*hbold  and  other  Standard  officials  and  attorneys  choose  to  refer 
to  the  ''ignorance  and  prejudice"  of  the  people  against  big  corporations  as  the  cause 
of  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  conspirators  at  the  BufEalo  trial.  I  do  not  wish  to 
review  the  Buffalo  trial,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Archbold  and  his  asso- 
datea  the  truth  of  the  old  saw  that— 

*'  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
''With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

Th«  Btandard  defendants  had  been  unanimously  dedded  aeainst  by  two  grand 

turii«ft  and  two  iM^tlt  Jurii^  in  Buffalo,  and  they  all  found  abundant  evidence  of  the 
Itanclartl  cM)nMtiira47.  If  untnie  or  misleading  testimony  was  j^ven  by  anyone  at  the 
(^inMpl nu'y  trial,  why  did  all  the  defendants  choose  to  remain  silent  and  ^ve  no  word 
of  tMitlni<itiy  in  thoir  own  Whalf,  and  then  go  on  forever  abusing  witnesses  and 
atifinM«yii  for  t4«lliiig  what  the  conspirators  dare  not  dispute  from  the  witness  stand? 
Tho  Htanclanl  (HUiHplracy  did  not  end  with  the  conviction  of  the  Everests  and  the 
tiiM*a|Ni  of  thi^ir  asHodatcw  in  crime  from  immediate  and  full  punishment  under  the 
law.  M  V  c<)in|NUiy  was  harasMHl  in  shipping  its  oil  to  and  from  the  refinery  until 
wn  folt  ohllgcHl  to  aMmM*iate  with  others  in  the  oil  field  in  building  tank  cars,  tanks, 
et4'.  We  fouiwi  dimTiniinations  in  freights  under  the  interstate  commerce  law  were 
an  iiarmful,  if  more  MKsret,  than  before,  and  finally  with  the  failure  of  the  Excelsior 
of  ('leve)and  and  the  Ki^ystone  refinery  of  Oil  City,  we  were  so  involved  that  the 
Lubricating  Oil  Comnanv  was  throvm  into  a  receiver's  hands.  My  company  had 
truiit(*<i  for  tlie  l)enent  of  creditors  and  stockholders,  the  various  causes  of  action 
agalnMt  the  Standard  conspirators.  The  judgment  creditor  obtaining  the  first  judg- 
ment against  my  companv  was  controlled  by  the  Standard  people  and  got  a  receiver 
anpointecl  that  acted  in  the  Standard  interest.  The  Standard  Trust  then  made  an 
oU'r  of  (85,000  to  the  receiver  for  our  refinery  in  Buffalo  and  the  cancellation  of  all 
our  suits  against  the  Standard.  The  hearing  of  this  proposition  of  the  Standard's 
was  brought  Ix'fore  Judge  Haight  by  Receiver  Norton.  Although  all  the  officers  of  my 
couipany  ui)^  him  not  to  take  it  before  Judge  Haight,  to  him  it  went;  and  was  heard 
by  Judge  Haight  in  February,  1888.  At  the  hearing  on  this  motion  all  the  stock- 
holders of  mv  company  and  the  creditors  asked  to  have  the  Standard's  proposition 
refused.  But  Judge  Haight  ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  their  proposition  so  that 
the  stockholders  and  creditors  were  denied  a  trial  by  jury  of  their  causes  in  action  on  a 
demand  bv  the  Standard  defendants  that  we  should  accept  their  proposition.  Judge 
Haight  said  at  this  hearing  that  the  Standard  defendants  could  not  be  twice  punished 
for  the  same  offense.  Hence  consequential  and  punitive  damages  might  be  small  if 
they  were  punished  in  criminal  court,  so  he  ordered  the  suit  settled  on  the  Standard's 
terms  and  then  when  he  came  to  sentence  them  the  following  May  he  fined  them 
$250  each.  So  that  when  he  had  let  three  of  the  five  defendants  out  at  the  criminal 
trial  and  settled  the  civil  actions  on  the  offer  of  the  Standard,  he  then  proceeded  to 
fine  the  millionaire  defendants  the  trifling  sum  of  $250  without  imprisonment,  lest 
they  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  works  of  the  com- 
petitive refinery.  The  Standard  people  had  laige  interests  in  BufEalo  in  the  way  of 
natural  gas,  illuminating  gas,  electric-lighting  plants,  etc.,  and  had  a  laige  part  of  the 
public  press  and  many  attorneys  retained,  and  their  retained  newspapers  and  attor- 
neys were  worked  durii^  and  after  the  criminal  trial  to  express  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  Standard.  But  the  Buffalo  Morning  Express  was  the  stuidy  defen- 
der of  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  good  name  of  the  intrepid  public  prosecutor. 
Mr.  Archbold  well  knows  that  Standard  officials  have  been  repeatedly  sheltered 
by  the  governors  of  this  and  other  States  when  they  were  under  indictment  for 
violations  of  law,  two  governors  of  the  State  of  New  York  having  refused  to  extra- 
dite them  on  the  requisitions  of  the  governors  of  other  States,  and  now  Mr.  Arch- 
bold complains  before  your  committee.  The  Bu&ilo  defendants  were  convicted  as 
charged  in  the  indictment  of  the  conspiracv  to  blow  up  the  works  of  a  competing 
refinery.  The  charges  in  this  case  were  fuiljr  proven,  as  the  chaises  of  freight  dis- 
criminations ruining  the  business  of  Geoiige  Rice  were  proven.  Hence,  Mr.  Uoyd  in 
his  book.  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  takes  the  court  records  for  fads  in  history 
instead  of  the  brassy  denials  of  the  guilty  parties. 
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Large  and  frequent  claims  have  been  made  by  Standard  solicitors  and  stockholden 
about  their  p;reat  skill  and  economies  in  refining  and  transporting  oil.  The  inde- 
pendents laid  the  first  pipe  lines  for  transporting  oil  for  short,  as  well  as  lonff  dis- 
tances. The  Tide  Water  Pipe  Line,  the  first  long-distance  line,  was  harassed  wiuiout 
ceasing  by  the  Standard  until  compelled  to  surrender  its  independence.  Prominent 
Standard  officials  declared  10  years  ago  that  it  was  not  practical  to  pump  refined  oil 
long  distances  as  the  oil  woula  be  discolored,  and  the  Standard  fought  in  every  con- 
ceivable wa^r  the  laying  of  the  United  States  Pipe  Line,  which  the  independent  peo- 
ple were  laying  for  that  purpose  fas  the  records  of  your  commission  fully  show). 

On  page  306  of  the  report  of  tne  Congressional  committee's  report  on  manufac- 
tarea,  1888,  H.  M.  Flaeler,  of  the  Standard,  says  "that  refined  oil  does  not  come 
from  Lima  oil  at  all.  The  Lima  oil  can  not  be  refined  successfully.''  On  pa^e  77  of 
the  same  report  I.  E.  Dean  (independent)  says  they  are  now  able  to  refine  Ohio  oil 
perfectly,  so  that  the  smell  is  taken  out  entirely.  At  the  time  Messrs.  Flagler 
and  Dean  gave  their  testimony  in  1888,  the  Standard  was  rapidly  acauiring  oil- 
producing  territory  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  either  did  not  know  that  tnis  class  of 
oil  had  been  successfully  refined  in  Canada  for  25  years,  and  now  in  the  United 
States,  or  they  were  systematically  enjgaged  in  an  effort  to  b^t  down  the  price  of  Ohio 
oil  to  obtain  control  of  the  production.  From  my  experience  as  an  oil  producer 
and  refiner  for  about  30  years,  I  have  found  the  independents  more  progressive  and 
scientific  and  practical  in  the  art  of  refining  oils  than  the  Standard  people  have  been, 
and  the  small  per  cent,  of  refining  of  oil  now  done  by  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
freight  discriminations  and  rebates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  combine.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil,  that  grows  with  the  growth  of  railroad  consolidations  and  lake  and  ocean 
transportation  companies,  I  believe  must  come  through  the  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, so  that  they  can  be  used  by  all  people  on  equiu  and  ]ust  terms,  and  that  the 
people  can  not  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  industrial  liberty  so  long  as  the 
roads  remain  in  private  hands. 

Charles  B.  Matthbws. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  April,  1901. 

E.  N.  Heath, 
CnmmiwioTur  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  (My  of  Buffalo ^  N,  Y. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  M.  L.  LOCEWOOD, 

Producer  of  petroleum,  Zelienople,  Pa, 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Phillips, 

Vice  Cbmrman,  Tndukrial  Commission. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  have  been  reminded  by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  national 
reputation  that  J.  D.  Archbold  had  made  a  personal  attack  on  me  in  his  testimony 
before  your  honorable  body,  delivered  by  him  September  8,  1899,  and  that  it  was 
m^  duty,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  not  to  allow  your  permanent  report  to  be  printed 
without  first  answerine,  as  such  final  report  would  become  histonc,  and  be  placed 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  different  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  land. 

We  who  have  kept  watch  of  Archbold  before  investigating  committees  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  learned  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  what  he  says. 
Sut  this  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  national  repute  reminds  me  that  the  public  is  not 
now,  and  that  future  generations  will  not  be,  so  well  posted.  And  I  therefore  ask 
that  this  sworn  answer  be  ingrafted  into  the  testimony  of  your  report,  as  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  witnesses  who  have  had  their 
testimony  attacked  to  answer  by  sworn  statement.  And  I  have  faith  that  you  will 
extend  to  me  the  same  courtesy. 

I  will  not  burden  your  pages  by  answering  unimportant  attacks,  for  you  will  note 
that  Mr.  Archbold  denies  everything  and  anything,  not  only  of  my  testimony  but 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  not  satisfactory  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
interests.  So  I  will  come  at  once  to  page  569  of  his  testimony  in  your  preliminary 
report.* 

He  savs:  "Mr.  Lock  wood  makes  an  absurd  statement,  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  at  the  same  time  refined  oil  is  sold  to  Germany  at  2  cents  a  gallon, 
the  people  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  are  forced  to  pay  25  cents.     There  is,  of  course, 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommlflBion,  Part  II,  p.  569. 
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nc»t  a  wonl  of  truth  in  any  such  Htatement,  nor  does  lie  pretend  t*)  furnish,  nor  <'an 
he  offer,  any  evidence  in  Hupport  of  it.  It  is  the  sort  of  a  statement  that  a  silly 
demagogue  would  make  in  order  to  create  sentiment  on  this  question." 

My  tentimony  on  thin  point  was  this,  and  will  be  found  on  i)age  394  of  your  prelimi- 
nary report :  * 

'  *  I  take  no  stock  in  the  idea  that  inordinately  great  capital  produces  cheaply;  where 
monopoly  begins,  there  improvement  ends;  it  is  competition  that  drives  men  to 
economy,  improvement,  and  invention;  it  is  monopoly  that  demands  great  profit 
While  competition  was  putting  refined  oil  into  tank  steamers  for  the  competitive 
markets  of  Germany  at  2  cents  a  gallon,  monopoly,  backed  by  railway  favoritism, 
was  forcing  the  pe^jple  of  Texas  an<i  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  a  gallon  for  the  oil  that 
they  burned  in  their  lamps." 

Arch  bold  says,  "There  is,  of  course,  not  a  wonl  of  truth  in  any  such  statement" 

I  again  reassert  its  truth,  and  here  present  the  sworn  evidence  and  statement  from 
the  export  books  of  the  independent  refiners  of  America  to  prove  it 

On  i)age  8,  indejiendent  refiners  export  books,  date  of  March  9,  1894,  the  refined 
oil  sold  at  this  date  for  export  was  800,000  gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and 
other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent  refiners  2.7  cents  yter  gallon.  This  oil 
was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  (rermany. 

On  page  11,  March  29,  1894,  oil  sold  this  day  for  export  was  3,000,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  refiners  2.1  cents  per 
gallon.    This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Ciennany. 

Page  12,  April  18,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent  refiners 
2.1  cents  per  gallon.    This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of  Germany. 

On  page  13,  April  18,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,250,000  gal- 
lons. Tnis  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  indepen(&nt 
refiners  0.210  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  sold  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  18,  June  9, 1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gallons. 
This  oil,  after  the  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent  refiners 
2.17825  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  pace  22,  Julv  20,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000  gal- 
lons. This  oil,  after  t^mmission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  2.35  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  25,  September  20,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000 
gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  1.9275  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

On  page  26,  October  17,  1894,  refined  oil  sold  this  date  for  export  was  1,500,000 
gallons.  This  oil,  after  commission  and  other  expenses  off,  netted  the  independent 
refiners  2.0275  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  was  shipped  to  the  competitive  markets  of 
Germany. 

The  commission  will  note  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Archbold's  denial,  my  testimony  is 
more  than  made  good  by  this  statement  of  the  bcx)ksof  the  independent  refiners  of 
America.  And  if  the  commission  desires  any  furthur  sworn  evidence  on  this  point, 
I  am  ready  to  produce  it. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  the  people  of  Texasare  paying  |1  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil. 
And  for  fear  that  Mr.  Arch  bold  will  deny  this,  I  will  present  the  commission  with  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  to  prove  this  statement 

Here  see  the  aflfidavits: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  a  consumer  of  i>etroleum  oil,  has  been  obliged 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  $1  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil,  and  that  is  the  usual  price 
here  for  that  amount  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  April,  1901. 

J.  P.  BrCKENDORFER. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  brought  before  me,  D.  W.  Solli- 
day,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  J.  P.  Buck- 
endorfer,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  the 
above  paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

[seal.]  D.  W.  Solliday, 

Xotnnj  Public,  in  and  fur  Orange  Cminty^  Tex. 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  th»'  i.ulLis.rial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  S94. 
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Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  and  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil,  has  been  obliged 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  $1.00  for  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil,  and  that  is  the  usual 
price  here  for  that  amount  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d  day  of  April,  1901. 

M.  Stephenson. 

Know  all  men  hj  these  presents,  that  personally  brought  before  me,  D.  W.  Solli- 
day,  a  notanr  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  M.  Stephenson, 
who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  tne  above 
paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

D.    W.    SOLLIDAY, 

Notary  PuUic,  in  and  for  Orange  County ,  Tex, 


And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  commission  what  the  people  of  other 
States  have  been  paymg  for  their  oil  wnere  monopoly  controls,  I  desire  to  submit 
the  following  sworn  statement: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  undersigned,  now  a  citizen  of  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  but  from  1885  to  1890  was  a  citizen  of  Orange  County,  Fla,  that  while 
there  I  was  a  consumer  of  petroleum  oil  and  paid  while  there  not  less  than  25  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  oil  that  I  Dumed  in  my  lamps,  and  that  was  the  usual  retail  price 
for  oil  at  that  time  in  that  State. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  9th  day  of  May,  1901. 

Stephen  Lockwood. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  personally  before  me,  Paul  W.  Miller,  a 
commissioner  of  deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
Stephen  Lockwood,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statement  set 
forth  in  the  above  paper  is  true,  so  help  him  God  at  the  great  day. 

[seal.]  Paul  W.  Miller. 

A  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania. 


And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  as  proven  bv  these  statements  and  sworn  affida- 
vits, and  reearalessof  the  penalty  of  pei^ury,  and  with  customary  audacity,  Arch  bold 
brushes  aside  my  testimony  by  saying,  **  There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
anv  such  statement'' 

On  page  560  of  your  preliminary  report^  Archbold  presents  a  portion  of  my  testi- 
mony, as  follows: 

"Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Lockwood,  can  you  state  approximately  what  per 
cent  of  the  refined  oil  of  this  country  is  turned  out  by  the  inaependent  companies? — 
A.  We  calculate  that  they  are  handling  about  4  per  cent. 

'^Q.  Only  4  per  cent? — A.  Only  4  per  cent;  you  know  this  is  an  immense  business. 

*'Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  taking  the  Ohio  oil?~A.  Taking  the  Ohio  oil  and 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  and  all  these  different  grades  of  oil.'' 

At  the  time  I  was  called  to  testify  before  your  honorable  body  the  rumors  were 
already  afloat  that  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  oil  (x>mpanie8,  operating  principally 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  oils,  with  their  pipe  lines  and  refineries,  were  being  absorbed 
bv  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  rumors  afterwards  proved  to  be  true,  and  the 
absorption  was  done  through  the  route  of  an  English  syndicate,  and  it  was  from  this 
standpoint  that  my  estimates  before  you  were  made. 

Mr.  Archbold  proceeds  (page  560  of  your  preliminary  report'):  "I  will  now  pre- 
sent a  statement  showing  tne  aggregate  business  done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  by  others  in  the  United  Stotes  for  the  5  years  1894-1898,  inclusive,  in  wnich 
it  appears  that  the  agsre^te  percentage  of  all  business  in  petroleum  and  its  products 
done  by  the  Standara  Oil  Company  was  82.3  per  cent  for  this  period  of  5  years  as 
against  competitors'  17.7  pjer  cent. 

**Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  includes  all  by-productfl? — A.  Petroleum  and  all  its 
products." 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commiasion,  Part  II,  pa^^e  560. 
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Here  are  Archbold'a  figureB: 
Bimness  of  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  refinen,  yearn  1894-1S98,  indumre, 
[Banelfl  of  50  gallons;  all  products,  domestic  trades.] 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

Others. 

Total 
barrels. 

Year. 

n___»i.     1  Per  cent  i 
"*"*'"•    1  of  total.  1 

Barrels. 

4,145,282 
4.084.720 
8,669,719 
8,876,706 
8,914,999 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1894 

18,118,988 
18,348,061 
16,341,161 
18,141.479 
19.999.989 

81.4 
81.8 
82.1 
82.4 
83.7  t 

18.6 
18.2 
17.9 
17.6 
16.8 

22,264.166 

1805 

22,482,771 

1896 

19,910,880 

1897: 

22,018,185 

1896 

23,914,988 

Total 

90.949.568  ■          911.^ 

19,691.876 

17.7 

110,640,989 

vu,  jrt;»,  uoo 

The  commission  will  note  that  by  injyreniously  presenting  this  data  for  years  preced- 
ing— now  mark,  preceding  this  absorption  of  the  Cudahys  and  Manhattan  refineries — 
that  he  made  these  figures  do  his  falsifying  for  him,  and  apparently  proved  to  yoa 
that  my  estimates  were  false. 

And  more  and  worse,  on  page  541  of  his  testimony,'  he  further  convicts  himself  of 
purposely  deceiving  and  misl^tding  the  commission.  He  there  gives  what  purports 
to  he  the  independent  refineries  operating  at  that  time.  In  that  list,  in  addition  to 
the  above  absorbed  refineries  and  pi])e  lines,  and  the  26  refineries  in  that  list  which 
Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  of  Cleveland,  declare  to  be  shut  down  and  gone  out  of 
the  business,  he  gives  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Companv,  with  its  43,150  barrels  of  still- 
refining  capacity,  as  independent  and  outside  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  com- 
bination. 

The  Tide  Water  Company  was  the  first  concern  that  ever  started  in  unhandicapped 
by  railway  discrimination  and  upon  anything  like  even  terms  in  transportation  facili- 
ties in  competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  their  pipe  lines  and  railroad 
connections  ^aranteeing  them  equal  transportation  chaiiges  with  the  Standard  Oil 
people,  and  since  thev  wnipped  the  Standard  Oil  Company  into  giving  them  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  the  oil  Dusiness  they  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil 
conspiracy  against  the  producers  and  consumers  of  oil  as  Arch  bold  himself.  Every- 
body who  is  posted  knows  this,  and  yet  Arch  bold  has  the  impudence  and  audacity 
to  impose  on  your  honorable  body  this  kind  of  testimony  with  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  Commission  and  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  my  estimates  were 
false. 

He  further  testifies  (preliminarv  report,  p.  560): 

**Mr.  Lockwood  testifies  that  by  manipulation  of  price  of  Ohio  crude  oil,  in  con- 
junction with  the  railways,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  price  down  to  an  abnormally 
low  figure,  and  then  bought  substantially  the  whole  Ohio  producing  field." 

And  here  again  Mr.  Archbold  uses  figures  to  de(!eive  ana  mislead  the  commission 
and  the  country. 

For,  mark  ^ou,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1886  that  the  withering  force  of 
railway  discnmination  was  applied  to  the  man  who  had  develo|)ed  the  Lima  oil  field, 
and  by  July  of  1887,  after  that  withering  force  had  been  applied,  they  had  forced 
the  price  of  crude  Lima  oil  down  to  15  cents  a  barrel.  At  that  time,  1887,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  owned  practically  nothing  in  production  in  the  Lima  oil  field. 
Think  of  what  the  financial  slaughter  must  have  been  to  force  over  55  per  cent  of 
the  producers  to  transfer  their  property  to  the  Standard  Oil  people  in  a  little  more 
than  2  years.  In  some  places  nearly  whole  townships  were  sacrifaced — transferred  to 
the  Standard.  I  know  all  about  it.  I  was  one  of  tne  producers  who  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  property  there. 

Think  of  a  financial  condition  brought  about  by  monopolistic  control  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  for  instance,  among  the  farmers  of  a  state  that  would  force  them  in  2 
short  years,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  sheriff,  to  give  up  to  such  monop- 
oly over  55  per  cent  of  their  farms.  W^ould  it  not  be  a  pardonable  extravagance  for 
some  farmer  who  happened  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  it  to  testify :  * 

'*They  held  it  at  15  cents  a  barrel  in  Ohio  until  they  broke  the  hearts  of  the  pro- 
ducers, and  then  bought  nearly  the  entire  country  upon  that  basis." 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommiflBion,  Part  II.  p.  541. 
>8ee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commiaion,  Part  U,  p.  403. 
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And  here  Mr.  Archbold  could  sit  cooly  down  in  hia  office  at  26  Broadway,  eur- 
roonded  by  his  high-priced  lawyers  and  statisticians,  and  compile  this  table  of  figures 
to  prove  what  he  wanted. 

Here  are  Archbold's  figures,*  expressed  in  l)arrels  of  42  gallons. 


Pennsylvania  oil. 

Lima  oil. 

Grand  toUl. 

i 

§§ 

r-i 

k 

§^ 

^'! 

lis 

§§ 

i! 

Year. 

c  d 

vj 

la 

?.l 

■22 

1^1 

tl 

l!i 

P.O 

l^d 

ao 

5%- 

m 

l'*g 

•s?g 

3^ 
o 

lt% 

Sii    r 

§85 

5  5.2 

|s?^ 

isa 

|aJ 

H 

2,618,637 

8.71 

H 

00 

QQ 

M 

00 

1890 

30,065,867 

15,014,882 

8,400,568     65.95 

46,080,749 

11,019,205 

24.44 

1891 

35,742,127 

4,913.776 

18.74  1  17.:«1,923 

9,319,156     63.61 

53,124,060 

14,232,961 

26.71» 

1892 

33,332,306 

4,:«8,«22 

13.02  •  16,685,193 

7,843,324  1  47.01 

60,017,499 

12,182,146 

24.36 

1893 

31,256,283 

6.706.276 

21.45     17,823,265 

7,260,899  1  40.74 

49,079,538 

13,966,176 

28.46 

1894 

30,696,716 

7,210,346 

23.49     18,575.603 

6,690,961     36.02 

49,272,319 

13,901,296 

28.21 

1895 

30,891,868 

9,119,920 

29.52 

21.719,260 

6,808,876  ,  31.36 

62,611,118 

15.928,796 

30.28 

1896 

33,908,041 

9,380,664 

27.66 

26,222,091 

8,031,798     31.84 

69, 130, 132 

17,412,447 

29.46 

1897 

35,170,867 

9,787,363 

27.83 

22.793,033 

7,497,349  ;  32.89 

57,963,400  1  17,284,702 

29.82 

1898 

31,646,161 

11,248,443 

35.65 

20,266,328 

7,220.606  ;  36.63  |  61,911,479 

18,469,049 

36.68 

ToUl. 

292,708,726 

65,323,225 

2^i3J    17&,  4,Hl,  r>=>8 
1 

0U,t>7: .,...■.■     ..■...;..    868,190,284 

134,396,747 

28.70 

The  commission  will  especially  note  that  these  statistics  given  by  Archbold  did  not 
b^n  until  the  vear  1890,  after  the  financial  slaughter  was  over  in  Ohio  and  the 
price  of  Lima  oil  had  gone  up.  But  they  seem  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
situation  was  not  as  bad  as  I  nad  pictured  it,  he  selecting  his  figures  from  such  dates 
as  to  best  deceive  the  commission  and  the  country.  Why  did  he  not  give  his  statis- 
tics for  the  years  1887, 1888, 1889?  The  answer  is  "because  they  would  have  proved 
too  much,"  and  exposed  the  awful  wreckage  which  in  a  little  over  2  years  enabled 
the  Standard  Oil  people  to  get  possession  of  over  56  per  cent  of  the  oil  production  of 
the  Lima  oil  field. 

His  figures,  however,  are  of  service,  for  they  prove  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 

Eroducer  is  able  to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  that  he  is  more  than  able  to  hold 
is  own  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  m  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  in  1895, 
when  Lima  oil  went  to  $1.27  a  barrel,  the  producers  of  Lima  oil  had  been  able  to 
reduce  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  percentage  of  production  to  less  than  32  per  cent. 

Mr.  Archbold  further  testifies,  on  page  561,  that  **Mr.  Lockwood's  statement 
*  *  *  is  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  call  for  any  answer."  He  takes  exception  to  my 
attack  upon  the  courts  and  upon  the  corruption  of  our  public  men  by  railroads  and 
corporate  interests,  and  then  he  takes  the  commission  into  his  confidence  and  says: 
**1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  fool  killer  has  been 
very  remiss  in  his  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  Zelienople,  Pa." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  submit  that  when  Mr.  Archbold  ruthlessly 
denies  all  facts  and  systematically  and  cunningly  compiles  figures  and  falsifies,  as  per 
his  classification  of  tne  Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  that  the  commission  must  agree 
with  the  country  that  the  knave  killer  has  not  done  his  full  duty  in  the  vicinity  of 
No.  26  Broadway,  New  York. 

And  now  I  desire  to  repeat  what  in  sul)6tance  1  said  when  I  appeared  and  testified 
before  your  honorable  body,  that  I  have  no  combat  against  Mr.  Archbold  and  his 
associates,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  any  worse  than  some  other  men  might 
be,  armed  as  they  have  been  with  special  privileges  and  advantages  over  the  high- 
ways, the  railways,  of  the  country.  I  have  no  combat  with  men.  My  protest  is 
against  this  accursed  nystem  of  favoritism  over  the  railways  by  which  a  few  men,  by 
the  organization  of  trust  combinations,  can  monopolize,  destroy  the  equal  rights  of 
the  citizenship,  declare  48  per  cent  dividends  on  a  three-times  watered  stock  in  12 
months,  and  thereby  absorb  the  wealth  produced  by  the  many. 

M.  L.  LocKwooD. 
.   Witness:  Ira  S.  Zeiglkr. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
information,  and  beUef. 

M.  L.  LocKwooD. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Ira  S.  Zeigler,  Notary  Public, 


>The  table  here  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Archbold's  testimony,  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Induntrial 
Gommisf^lon,  Part  u,  page  561. 
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State  of  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  Coiinty,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  apneared  J.  T.  Stark,  who,  after  being:  bv  me  duly  sworn,  on  oatJi 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  oi  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  44  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
10  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  3  ^^ears  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  tlum  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  regular  i>rice  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  i)eriod  above  mentioned  in  Oranf^e  County,  Tex. 

That  for  a  period  of  7  years  next  preceding  said  above  3  years  he  has  paid  25  cents 
per  gallon  for  said  oil. 

J.  T.  Stark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  above  subscribing  is  a  credible  person. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  l\LbliCy  Orange  County,  Tex. 


State  of  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  H.  T.  Fountain,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  18  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  i)eriod  of 
5  years  he  has  been  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  5  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  than  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  re^lar  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

H.  T.  Fountain. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  above  subscribing  is  crreaible. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  PubliCf  Orange  County ,  Tex, 


State  of  Texas,  County  of  Orange: 

Before  me,  V.  H.  Stark,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Orange  County,  Tex.,  on  this 
day  personally  appeared  N.  Burton,  who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is 
now  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  has  resided  in  the  said  State  of  Texas 
for  a  period  of  34  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  affidavit;  that  for  a  period  of 
30  years  he  has  l)een  a  consumer  of  illuminating  oil;  that  he  now  pays  for  said  oil  20 
cents  per  gallon;  that  for  4  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  this  affidavit  he  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  illuminating  oil  for  a  less  price  tlum  20  cents  per  gallon,  and 
that  said  prices  have  been  the  re^ar  price  from  the  merchant  to  the  consumer  for 
said  oil  for  the  period  above  mentioned  in  Orange  County,  Tex. 

N.  Burton. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901.  And  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  affiant  is  a  credible  person  and  is  at  present  district  and  county 
clerk  of  Orange  County,  Tex. 

[seal.]  V.  H.  Stark, 

Notary  Public,  Orange  County,  Tex, 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  HON.  8.  F.  MOHHSTT, 

Kc-AUorney-daieral  of  OhiOy  Columlm*,  Ohio, 

The  HONOKABLE   iNDrirrKIAL  C0MMIH8ION, 

Wmh'mgtmt,  I).  C: 
I  hen  leave  to  submit  a  replv  affidavit  to  the  scurrilous  inisrepresentatioii  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  John  D.  Arcnbold,  testifying  before  your  commission,  as  appears 
upon  page  643*  et  seq. 

ANSWBB  TO   ABCHBOLD's   PRKLUUfi. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County ^  tw: 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  and  has  been  interested  in  Ohio,  as 
set  forth  in  the  prelude  of  Arch  hold's  titimony;  that  certain  corporations,  like  the 
Buckeye  F\\)e  Line  Comjjany,  the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  Solar  Refinmg  Com])any,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  are  and  have  been  duly  chartered  by  the  State, 
but  I  si)ecifically  deny  that  they  are  "carefully  observing  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  tneir  charter,"  but  each  and  every  one  have  openly  and  notoriously 
violateil  their  charter,  and  have  violated  the  statutes  of  the  State,  criminally  and 
civilly,  and  are  now  so  violating  them,  and  did  not  dare  to  come  into  court  and 
answer  the  charges  of  such  violation  as  set  forth  in  the  petition  in  quo  warranto  and 
the  interrcjgatories  thereto  attached,  the  Buckeye  Pii^e  Line  Company,  the  Solar 
Refining  Company,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  other  than  filing  such 
an  afiidavit  to  their  pleadings,  as  the  inclosed  one  indicates,  and  as  appears  on  page 
34  of  the  supreme  court  record  of  the  case,  and  which  still  stands  in  open  and 
notorious  denance  of  the  State  laws. 

COPY  OF   BUCKEYE   PIPE   LINE  CX)MPANY'8  JURAT  TO  ANSWER   IN   SUPREME  CX)URT  OF  OHIO. 

The  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  president  of  the  defendant 
herein,  a  corporation,  and  that  the  averments  of  its  foregoing  answer  are  not  verified 
because  the  admi&sion  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts  state<l  in  the  pleadings  might 
subject  the  defendant  and  its  officers  to  a  criminal  or  penal  prosecution  and  to  a 
forfeiture  of  its  charter,  franchises,  and  privileges,  ana  for  tne  same  reason  the 
interrogatories  are  not  answered. 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  said  Henry  H.  Rogers  before  me  this  18th  day  of 
January,  1899. 

John  Sensing br. 
Notary  Public  for  Kings  Odunty 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

They  ceased  to  hold  bona  fide  meetings  in  the  State  of  Ohio  of  their  directors  and 
stock hohlers,  as  required  by  statute;  they  removed  their  principal  place  of  office  to 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  entered  into  and  remained  in  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  by 
part  of  the  companien,  continuing  to  nourish  the  trust  certificates  issued  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  by  paying  dividends  thereon,  in  open  defiance  of  the  court,  for  8  years; . 
they  escaped  the  contempt  of  the  court  for  violating  the  original  decree  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  wherein  they  were  adjudged  to  have  entered  into  the  trust  con- 
tract ill^^lly,  and  escaped  punishment  in  contempt  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  3.  The  three  judges  voting  to  hold  them  in  contempt  were  the  three 
judges  that  were  on  the  bench  when  the  original  decision  was  rendered.  It  is  chai^ged 
and  uncontradicted  that  their  influence  defeated  Joseph  P.  Bradbury  for  renomina- 
tion  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  was  known  to  be  against 
their  treatment  of  the  court  in  this  decree,  and  not  until  after  his  defeat  and  election 
of  a  judge  in  his  place  did  they  get  a  tie  vote  that  failed  to  convict  them.  They 
have  oi)^y  and  notorioiL^ly  evaded  the  taxes  due  the  State  by  making  returns  upon 
their  property,  in  many  instances  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  real  value, 
consiaering  the  earning  capacity  of  the  property. 

I  reaffirm  that  on  their  own  ngurevS,  as  reported  to  the  excise  l)oard,  they  shipped 
from  the  oil  fieldn  of  Ohio  to  their  various  refineries  an   average  of   upward  of 


»Sec  Vol.  I,  Keporl  of  the  Industrial  (:<»iiuuis.sion,  Pftrt  II,  page  543. 
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30,000,000  barrelfl  per  year,  as  appears  in  my  testimony,  on  page  311  of  the  records^  of 
vour  commission,  and  that  the  gross  receipts  for  refined  oil  and  by-products  received 
by  the  Standard  Oil  combination  com^nies  from  Ohio's  cnide  oil  would  reach 
$120,000,000  a  year.  I  did  not  claim,  as  mdicated  in  Archbold's  reply,  that  any  such 
amount  was  consumed  in  Ohio;  it  was  the  amount  that  was  extracted  from  Ohio  and 
mostly  piped  out  of  Ohio.  If  Archbold's  testimony  is  as  represented  in  its  prelude 
on  page  543,'  in  which  he  says  that  the  said  corporations  composing  his  combination 
of  companies  are  '^  carefully  observing  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
charters,"  I  wish  to  caution  the  commission  against  drawing  any  conclusions  or 
deductions  from  any  of  his  evidence;  and  his  reiteration  of  this  matter,  after  all  that  has 
been  shown  in  the  courts  by  the  affidavits  of  their  own  officers  and  their  conduct 
before  the  court  and  in  the  State  legislature  regarding  the  same,  is  most  reprehensible. 

I  would  like  to  characterize  this  absurd  statement  of  Archbold's  and  his  misrep- 
resentation of  the  conduct  of  his  companies  in  Ohio  in  much  stronger  terms,  but  I 
"  bow  to  the  wish  of  the  commission." 

He  entirelv  misquotes  Mr.  Kinkead;  at  least,  he  misconstrues  Mr.  Kinkead's  '*  sat- 
isfaction on  his  investi^tion."  Mr.  Kinkead  demanded  records  and  answers  to  the 
State's  interrogatories  tnat  were  never  answered,  but  when  Mr.  Archbold  undertakes 
such  a  laroe  job  of  swearing  as  to  malim,  contradict,  vilify,  and  reflect  upon  Senator 
Theo.  F.  Davis,  M.  L.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Phillips,  Senator  Lee,  Mr.  Emery, 
Theo.  B.  Westgate,  David  Kirk,  Messrs.  Dennison,  Akin,  and  Murphy,  and  the 
whole  army  of  witnesses,  their  victims  and  others  that  do  not  bow  down  their  knee 
to  worship  at  his  oily  shrine,  and  cry  ** Allah,  Allah  "  at  the  altar  of  his  by-products, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  would  palm  off  such  testimony  upon  the  commission. 

Looking  at  his  testimony  in  the  light  of  the  various  records  as  shown  in  the  courts, 
in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  and  of  the  company's  refusal  to 
testify  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  what  strength  or  force  can  his  testimony  have  as 
to  what  his  corporations  have  done  to  obey  tne  law  in  Ohio  when  these  companies 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  court  that  they  were  law  abiding,  but  did 
not  dare  answer  the  interro^tories  submitted  to  them  for  fear  of  penal  or  criminal 
prosecution,  as  they  allege,  in  Ohio. 

BURNING   OK  THE  BOOKS. 

I  submitted  to  the  commission  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  helped 
bum  the  books  and  of  the  draymen  who  helped  haul  them  to  the  funeral  pyre.  I 
also  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  produce  a  single  volume,  whether  daybook  or 
ledger,  covering  the  subject-matter  that  was  contained  in  the  books  so  burned.  They 
never  did  produce  them,  and  never  have  produced  them,  and  openly  refused  to  pro- 
duce them  under  the  court's  order,  and  flagrantly  subsidized  110  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  protect  them  in  their  methods.  Since  said  sworn  testimony  1  of 
their  traveling  auditors  or  employees  has  admitted  that  he  was  out  collecting  the 
books  and  records  that  were  shipped  into  the  office  and  burned,  and  he  himself 
was  ordered,  if  subpoenaed,  to  answer  no  questions,  but  to  go  to  jail  in  contempt 
This  employee  said  the  State  was  "hot  on  their  trail." 

THE   BRIBERY   CASE  IN  OHIO. 

I  chareed  them  before  the  supreme  (jourt  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  the  Hon. 
D.  K.  Watson,  former  attorney-general,  and  also  myself  as  attorney-general,  as  fully 
set  forth  in  the  complaint,  ana  began  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact,  but  Mr. 
Archbold  said  in  his  testimony  on  page  544^  that  they  had  called  upon  the  court  to 
investigate  the  charges,  and  if  the  court  did  not  investigate  they  would.  On  the  day 
I  began  to  take  the  testimony  to  establish  every  allegation  made  in  reference  to  the 
bribery  in  my  reach,  showing  how  the  $400,000  was  offered,  and  showing  how 
1100,000  was  offered  to  my  predecessor,  and  giving  all  the  details,  telegrams,  and 
intermediaries,  and  all  the  evidence  connected  therewith,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of  record  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, verbally  ordered  me  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  the  chaiges  were  thereafter 
dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  same.  So  that,  instead  of  the  trust  "courting  investigation,"  they 
deliberately  evaded  and  suppressed  an  investigation  of  these  bribery  charges,  the 
court  holding  among  other  grounds  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Question 
of  contempt  as  charged,  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  allowea  taken, 
either  by  the  company  or  the  court,  although  the  State  stood  ready  to  give  a  full 
exposition  and  exposure  thereof. 

^  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commi»ion,  Part  II. 

'See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  page  544. 
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ThroQffh  their  pipe-line  chaiigefl  and  by  means  of  their  monopoly  in  transportation, 
the  Standard  Oil  combinations  continue  their  monopoly  in  handling  oil  in  Ohio,  as 
every  consumer  of  oil  in  this  State  can  verify  by  his  pocket  book. 

Campaigns  come  and  go,  commissions  investigate,  and  legislatures  meet  and  adjoon^ 
and  masazine  articles  are  written  and  read,  and  yet,  through  their  monopolisttc  and 
criminal  exactions,  the  Standard  Oil  combinations  of  transportation  and  distribution 
thereof  levy  tribute  upon  the  owner  of  the  oil  rock  and  exact  from  the  consumer  of 
the  refined  oil  and  its  by-products  this  unnatural  profit.  The  public  are  its  victims; 
the  little  band  of  law  violators  owning  the  oon trolling  shares  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  plunder.  The  public  for  a  short  time  stand  aghast  at  their  very  boldness  and 
defiance.    The  Government  alone  can  check  their  abuses. 

Subsidized  papers,  and  public  officials  bribed  by  these  law  violators  will  work  their 
own  ruin  sooner  or  later.  The  exposure  made  by  the  Industrial  Commission  has 
had  its  wholesome  place  in  this  work,  but  some  more  drastic  measures  must  soon  be 
administered.  The  States  have  the  sovereign  power  to  protect  all  lawful  efforts  of 
organized  wealth,  but  when  the  State  creat^  the  corporations  that  use  their  delegated 
powers  for  other  purposes  than  the  Government  itself  could  use  them,  it  is  time  then 
to  revoke  such  charters  by  the  courts.  This  Government  was  established  to  promote 
the  **  general  wel&re,''  not  for  the  special  welfare  of  a  few  magnates;  neither  can 
this  sovereignty  delegate  its  governmental  functions  to  seven  trustees  to  operate  the 
Government  for  their  »pecial  welfare  and  for  ** their  posterity." 

No  corporate  creature  of  this  Government  can  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  property 
through  monopolistic  combinations  and  exact  an  unnatural  and  an  unconscionable 
tribute  or  excise  from  the  consumer  by  this  brute  force,  and  long  hold  the  public 
good  will.  Neither  can  this  band  of  law  violators  long  deny  the  common  citizen  the 
e()ual  protection  of  the  laws;  neither  can  they  destroy  competitor's  property  at  will 
without  adequate  compensation.  Thev  have  shown  little  respect  m  Ohio  for 
**  vested ''  rights  of  competitors,  and  little  respect  for  *'  vested  facts ''  or  '^  truth  "  in 
their  reports  and  testimony  from  my  views  of  this  evidence. 

F.  S.  MONNFTT. 

I  swear  that  these  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  that 
all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

F.  S.  MoNNwrr. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  June,  1901. 
[seal.]  L.  R.  Pugh, 

Notary  Public^  Franklin  Counlyf  Ohio, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  HOH.  JAMES  W.  LEE, 

President  Pure  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  ss: 

James  W.  Lee,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  in  answer  to  the  statement 
made  on  page  507,  Volume  1,  Pftrt  II,  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  is  not  true  that  the  said  affiant  acknowledged  himself  to  be  not  only  a  member 
but  the  head  of  a  trust.  The  compan^r  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  Pure  Oil 
Company,  and  it  is  not  now  nor  has  it  ever  been  in  any  sense  a  trust  It  was 
oiiganized  to  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  instead  of 
securing  monopoly.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  its  stock  is  held  in  a  voting  trust  does 
not  in  any  way  contribute  to  make  it  a  trust.  This  voting  trust  was  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  monopolies  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged 
from  securing  the  control  of  its  business,  and  destroying  the  small  measure  of  com- 
petition which  the  said  company  affords  in  the  industry  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
These  voting  trusts  had  been  employed  for  proper  and  laudable  purposes  long  prior 
to  the  date  at  which  modern  trusts  came  into  existence. 

Affiant  is  not  now  nor  ever  has  been  connected  with  modem  trusts — that  is,  a  cor- 
poration or  combination  of  corporations  intending  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly 
m  anv  industry. 

Affiant  desires  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  free-pipe  line  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and 
to  the  attempted  passage  oi  a  similar  law  in  1879  and  1881.  This  was  a  matter  of 
common  and  general  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  their  agents  forwarded  hundreds 
of  telegrams  in  opposition  to  the  measure  during  the  time  of  its  consideration. 
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The  lettera  submitted  on  paflOB  517  to  526  of  the  report^  are  wholly  inconflequential 
as  proving  the  matter  which  they  were  offered  to  establish.  They  are  in  the  nature 
of  negative  testimony.  Affiant  has  knowledge  of  a  case  in  which  the  eeneral  freight 
aoent  swore  that  no  discrimination  in  rates  were  made,  and  then  the  honest  auditor 
of  said  road  testified  and  submitted  written  statements  showing  discriminationfl  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  said  year. 

Affiant  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  average  price  given  for  oil  in  New  York, 
beginning  in  March,  1896,  and  says  that  the  average  prices  were  given  for  the  month 
of  March.  The  price  he  gave  was  9  to  91,  which  was  the  price  on  March  9,  1896, 
and  the  statement  of  the  average  price  for  March  7,  1898,  on  page  528,^  is  simplv 
confirmatory  of  affiant's  statement  of  the  rapid  reduction  in  price  after  the  Pure  Oil 
Company  began  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  city  of  r^ew  York.  On  paoe  528  Mr.  ArchboUl 
gives  the  average  price  for  July  at  6.23,  while  the  affiant  gave  the  price  at  5^.  The 
price  given  by  affiant  was  correct,  and  Mr.  Archbold  found  it  necessary  to  ^ive  the 
average  price  of  all  their  business  for  July  in  order  to  raise  the  price  above  this  figure 
of  5).  The  average  price  for  July  as  given  by  him  includes  not  only  the  sales  made 
in  July  but  their  previous  contracts  for  July,  some  of  them  possibly  made  before  the 
Pure  Oil  Company  began  business. 

Affiant  says  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Archbold  on  page  530  ^  that  affiant 
approached  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  employees,  seeking 
the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  independent  interests,  is  wholly  untrue.  The  only 
approach  affiant  ever  made  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  said  company  was  made  to 
the'attomey  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  sale  or  even  of  combi- 
nation, but  simply  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  cease  to  use  the  destructive 
methods  which  they  were  employing  against  the  independent  interests,  stating  to 
said  attomev  that  this,  if  it  was  not,  should  be  a  free  country  in  which  anyone,  even 
with  limitea  capital,  should  be  entitled  to  engage  in  a  legitimate  business  and  to 
carrv  it  on  without  efforts  on  the  part  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  busine^H  seek- 
ing by  unfair  methods  to  destroy  it. 

James  W.  Lkk. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  June  11,  A.  D.  1901. 

James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Puf^lir. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  JOHV  D.  ABCHBOLD, 

Vice-Preiddent  Standard  Oil  Company. 

To  the  Honorable  Tndwflrial  Commission^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  b^  to  submit  the  following  affidavit  relative  to  the  new  assertions 
contained  in  the  affidavits'  of  F.  S.  Monnett,  Charles  B.  Mathews,  M.  L.  Lock  wood, 
and  J.  W.  Lee,  filed  with  you  in  June  last.  At  the  time  I  gave  my  former  tes- 
timony ^  the  question  of  attempted  bribery  and  burning  of  books  was  pending  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  for  investigation,  and  I  was  instructed  by  counsel  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  go  into  details  respecting  these  matters.  That  court  has  completely 
vindicated  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  both  charges,  and  has  dismissed  all  the 
actions  instituted  a^inst  it  b^^  Attorney-General  Monnett.  The  attorney-general, 
notwithstanding  this  result,  reiterated  before  you  his  charges  and  refiected  uix)n  the 
purity  of  the  court.  I  therefore  desire  the  privilege  of  setting  forth  the  facts  shown 
by  the  court  in  some  detail  in  order  that  you  may  judge  between  F.  8.  Monnett  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  the 
other. 


The  first  public  mention  of  the  bribery  charge  came  from  Geoive  Rice  in  an  inter- 
view at  Marietta,  which  was  given  out  to  the  newspapers  on  March  3,  1899.  The 
last  paragraph  of  this  interview  was  as  follows: 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  know  that  they  have  an 
inoorraptible  ofRcial  in  Attorney-General  F.  S.  Monnett,  who  within  the  past  month  has  been  offered 
the  sum  of  $600,000,  less  $100,000,  to  be  retained  by  the  penon  attempting  the  bribery,  to  stop  proceed- 
ings against  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  and  evidence  has  come  to  me  from  such  source  and  in  such 
manner  that  establishes  this  fact  beyond  the  pocnibility  of  a  doubt. 


1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  I.  'See  pp.  646-660,  this  volume. 
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To  his  friends  Moimett  pretended  surprise  and  expressed  anger  at  Rice's  disclos- 
ure. He  told  the  court  afterwards  that  the  story  haa  been  given  Rice  in  confidence 
in  the  attorney-general's  office,  and  that  Rice  had  given  it  out  because  he  had  been 
goaded  to  anger  oy  chaigee  of  blackmail. 

The  story  was  soon  naiade  prominent  in  all  the  newspapers.  Reporters  thronged 
Monnett's  office  and  telegrams  crowded  his  desk  urging  him  to  tell  what  he  knew 
about  it.  He  put  on  a  mask  of  ^mess;  he  feigned  hesitation,  and  told  them  the 
matter  was  in  court  and  he  did  not  '*  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  it,''  but  before  closing 
his  mouth  confirmed  it  in  confidential  parentheses.  He  pretended  it  was  true,  con- 
ceded the  reported  negotiation  and  figures,  but  concealed  the  name  of  the  man  who 
offered  them.  When  pressed  for  the  name,  his  usual  reply  was,  ''  1  do  not  think  it 
a  wise  plan.  If  I  were  to  give  out  his  name,  half  a  dozen  different  departments  of 
the  trust  would  be  after  him  at  once,  and  it  might  be  they  could  force  him  or  per- 
suade him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and  in  that  case  I  might  be  placed  in  an  unpleas- 
ant predicament'' 

The  Standard's  attorneys,  Kline  and  Elliott,  after  a  few  days  of  this  m3rstery, 
addressed  Monnett  a  letter  on  the  20th  of  March,  as  follows: 

Nzw  York,  March  fO.  1999. 
Hon.  F.  8.  MoNNKrr.  AUomey-Qeneral  qf  Ohio: 

On  March  4,  instant,  Oeoige  Rioe  announced  to  the  public  pies  that  a  bribe  of  9600,000,  less  tlOO,000 
oommlasion,  liad  been  offered  you  to  induce  you  to  stop  or  delay  proceedings  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  now  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

You  are  reported  to  have  entirely  denied,  at  Toledo,  the  Rice  story,  but  by  the  time  you  arrived  at 
Columbus,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  you  concluded  that  the  story  was  true,  and  accordingly 
in  various  newspapers  on  the  momizig  of  the  5th  instant  you  made  the  statement  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  through  some  friend  oi  yours,  had  offered  you  9400,000  to  Influence  your  action  with 
respect  to  the  cases  pending  sgainst  it  and  other  companies  in  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  Reputable 
newspapers  of  the  Slate,  notably  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, have  called  upon  you  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  "  friend"  who  thus  corruptly  approached  you. 

You  are  reported  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer  of  March  7  as  saying  that  "  if  you  were  to  give  out 
the  name  of  your  friend,  half  a  dozen  departments  of  the  trust  would  be  after  him  at  once,  and  it 
mix ht  be  they  could  force  or  persuade  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

YOU  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  reason  given  by  you  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  name  of  your 
friend  is  an  admission  that  the  company  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  party  whom  you  say  it  com- 
missioned to  offer  you  S400,000,  and  therefore  you  must  have  known  that  the  alleged  friend  made  the 
offer  to  you  without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

In  the  New  York  World  of  the  9th  Instant  you  are  reported  as  saving  that  you  had  written  the  friend 
who  tried  to  bribe  you  that  you  would  not  expose  him  until  public  interest  demanded  it. 

In  another  interview  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  of  the  6th  inst.,  you  are  reported  as 
saying  that  "Your  friend  had  agreed  to  protect  you."  The  arrangement  for  protection,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  mutual. 

So  far  as  any  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  anv  attempt  to  bribe  you  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  totally  false.  You  have  the  names,  or  claim  to  have,  not  only  of  the  friend  who  approached 
you,  but  also  of  others  acting  Mrith  him,  because,  on  the  14th  inst.,  you  said  in  the  public  prints  that 
these  men  were  telegraphing  you  from  New  York. 

While  nothing  in  your  story  has  directly  connected  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  the  attempted 
bribery,  you  have  desired  the  public  to  assume  such  connection.  We  no^  oemand  that  you  give  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  made  such  an  offer  to  you,  claiming  to  represent  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  that  we  may  take  steps  to  quiet  this  last  and  most  vicious  of  the  many  false 
and  sensational  stories  to  which  you  have  given  currency. 

Respectfully,  Viboil  P.  Kunb, 

M.  F.  Elliott. 
AUomeyiJor  Standard  OU  Omnpany. 

After  studying  over  the  letter  25  days,  on  April  15,  1899,  Monnett  filed  in  the 
Supreme  (Dourt  a  paper  which  he  called  a  bill  of  information  in  contempt.  This  bill 
contained  not  only  a  statement  of  what  Monnett  claimed  was  an  attempt  to  bribe 
him,  but  contained  allegations  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  D.  K.  Watson  in  1890  by  sev- 
eral mysterious  persons,  no  names  of  such  persons  being  ^ven.  It  then  referred  to 
conversations  at  different  dates  between  another  mysterious  person  and  Monnett, 
still  failing  to  name  the  person. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  of  an  information  of  this  character  after  the  direct 
demand  made  upon  him  by  the  Standard's  attorneys  can  be  best  judged  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  trom  the  newspapers  of  that  day: 

The  attorney-general  has  filed  the  lone-promised  statement  of  the  attempt  to  bribe  him  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  as  unsatisiactory  as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted.  He 
gives  no  names,  but  says  that  certain  parties  or  a  certain  party  offered  to  do  so  and  so.  What  the 
public  wants  is  the  name  of  the  briber  and  then  proof  that  he  was  an  agent  of,  and  authorised  to  act 
fur,  the  company.  If  it  can  he  proven  and  is  proved  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  offered  a  bribe 
to  the  attorney-general,  there  is  not  an  honest  citizen  who  will  not  insist  on  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  man  or  men. 

"A  certain  party  "  may  be  nobodv,  or  nobody  with  authority,  a  mere  myth.  Let  us  have  the  name 
of  the  briber  and  his  connection  with  the  company.    (Sandusky  Register,  April  17, 1899.) 

Attorney-General  Monnett's  bill  of  information  is  a  disappointment.  It  fails  to  answer  definitely 
the  request  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  attorneys  for  toe  name  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  bribe  him  in  the  interest  of  the  company.  Not  only  is  the  man  not  named,  but  the  reci- 
tal of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  the  State  officer  is  much  weaker 
than  the  stories  that  have  filled  the  newspapers.    Instead  of  clarifying  the  matter,  he  has  made  it,  if 
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BOMible,  more  c^nfiued,  and  has  prematurely  invoked  the  aid  of  the  supreme  court.  At  no  time  has 
there  been  placed  in  the  handi  oi  the  attorney-general  a  better  weapon  than  thiii,  which  be  eays  he 
has,  but  seems  afraid  to  use.  ITsinr  it  properly  in  hiN  warfare  against  illegal  corporations,  he  mifht 
abandon  the  other  weapons  which  It  has  been  troublesome  for  him  to  emplov  successfully.  Using 
this  effectively,  he  would  early  have  at  his  back  a  pubUc  sentiment  that  would  do  more  than  aught 
beside  to  furtner  his  crusade. 

The  boldness  of  the  company's  attorneys  in  demanding  the  name  of  the  alleged  bribe  offerer  and  the 
failure  of  the  attorney-general  to  comply  with  that  reasonable  demand  have  certainly  created  a  bad 
impression.  The  party  from  whom  concealment  would  naturally  be  expected  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
law  who  has  refused  a  bribe,  but  rather  the  company  or  individual  wnom  the  bribe  offerer  repre- 
sented. Was  the  bribe  offering  a  dream  or  a  reality?  The  attorney-general's  information  does  not 
make  it  clear.    (Celumbus  Dispatch,  April  17, 1809.) 

Mr.  Monnett,  anxious  to  have  the  press  promulgate  his  charge  against  the  Standard  Oil  Gompany 
and  to  have  himself  praised  loud  and  long  for  refusing  a  princely  sum.  utterly  ignored  the  claun  of 
the  people,  made  through  the  press,  for  the  names  of  the  alleged  britiers.  He  had  numerous  excuses 
to  offer,  but  declined  to  recognise  the  Just  demand,  untU,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus,  the  Standard 
Oil  Gompany  took  the  steps  that  forced  Mr.  Monnett  to  give  the  names  of  the  alleged  briben,  the 
manner  of  the  reputed  tender,  and  all  other  information  connected  therewith.  (Cincinnati  Times- 
SUr.  May  9, 1899.) 

The  charge  made  by  Monnett  called  for  action— action  against  the  agent  who  tendered  the  bribe 
and  the  principal  who  supplied  the  bribe.    A  crime  had  been  committed  and  the  duty  of  the  attomey- 

general  of  the  State  was  to  expose  the  criminal  and  to  take  such  action  as  would  bring  him  and  the 
tandard  Oil  Company  into  court  to  be  tried  for  a  serious  and  reprehensible  violation  or  the  law. 
So  far  Mr.  Monnett  has  declined  to  make  known  the  man  who  sought  to  debauch  him,  and  no  effort 
has  been  exerted  to  punish  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  seeking  to  oribe  the  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.    (Cleveland  Leader,  May  8, 1899.) 

The  more  the  attitude  of  Attomey-Oeneral  Monnett  is  examined  into  as  regards  the  Standard  Oil 
muddle,  the  more  conscientious  people  of  all  classes  question  his  consistency.  That  his  conduct  was 
inspired  all  the  way  through  by  a  feeling  buncombe  is  plainly  evident.  He  hoped,  by  coping  with 
the  biggest  corporation  in  the  world,  to  incite  a  feeling  ofadmiration  on  the  part  of  the  trust-opposed 
people  that  would  give  him  the  nomination  and  land  him  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  That  the  peo- 
ple are  not  falling  over  themselves  to  honor  him  indicates  that  they  understand  his  motives  ana  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  political  triclcs,  even  if  thev  would  lilce  to  see  some  of  the  trusts  brought 
under  subjection  toanti-tnist  laws.  But  in  the  case  af  the  Standard,  Mr.  Monnett  has  not  as  yet  proven, 
or  come  anywhere  near  proving,  that  the  company  is  in  any  particular  exceeding  the  prerogatives  of 
iU  charter.    (Fostorla  Times,  May  10, 1899.) 

No  procesB  was  issued  upon  the  filing  of  this  paper  and  no  notification  given  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  it  had  been  filed.  But  learning  of  the  fact,  the  Stand- 
ard's attorneys  immediately  went  into  court  with  the  following  motion,  which  appears 
in  the  recorcis  of  the  case.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  the  motion  was  immediately  given 
Monnett. 


Im  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

•Gen- 
No.  2294.     Motion. 


The  State  of  Ohio,  kx  rkl.  D.   K.  Watson,  Attorney-Gen 
eral,  plaintiff, 

V. 

The  Standakd  Oil  Company,  defendant. 


(Filed  in  supreme  court,  May  4,  1899.) 

Now  come  Virgil  P.  Kline  and  M.  F.  Elliott,  attorneys  for  defendant  in  above  case, 
in  reference  to  a  paper  filed  in  above  case  by  F.  S.  Monnett,  attorney-general,  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  and  making  known  to  the  court  that  no  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  defendant  of  the  filing  of  said  paper,  and  that  no  process  has  been 
issued  reouiring  an  appearance,  yet,  being  unwilling  that  such  false,  defamatorv,  and 
libelous  cnarges  should  remain  among  the  records  of  this  court  without  contradiction 
and  in  order  that  the  falsity  thereof  may  be  made  susceptible  of  proof,  they  move 
the  court: 

I.  That  the  attorney-general  be  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraph  desig- 
nated "First"  more  specific  and  certain  by  naming  the  person  who  it  is  therein 
alleged  requested  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan  to  use  his  influence  as  therein  stated. 

II.  That  tiie  attorney-general  l)e  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraphs  desig- 
nated "Second,'*  "Third,"  "Fourth,"  "Fifth,"  and  "Sixth"  more  specific  and 
certain  by  naming  the  persons  who  it  is  therein  alleged  made  the  offers  ana  represen- 
tations to  D.  F.  Watson  therein  stated. 

III.  That  the  attorney-general  b«  required  to  make  the  charges  in  paragraph 
designated  "Seventh"  more  specific  and  certain  by  naming  the  party  who  had  the 
conversation  with  him  therein  referred  to,  and  also  by  naming  the  "  certain  party  " 
referred  to  in  the  telephone  message  from  Cleveland,  and  by  naming  the  "  parties 
representing  the  Standard  Oil  Company"  therein  referred  to,  and  by  naming  the 
three  persons  designated  as  "  one  of  tne  stockholders  of  defendant  company  and  two 
other  people,"  and  by  naming  the  parties  in  N*w  York  who  were  telegraphed  to 
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from  Columbus,  as  stated,  and  if  any  others  are  referred  to  therein  as  **  representa- 
tives of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  "  that  they  be  named. 

IV.  That  a  commissioner  be  appointed  to  take  all  legjal  testimony  which  bears 
upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charves  in  said  paper  contained. 

V.  That  a  disinterested  attorney  oe  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  upon 
the  part  of  the  court. 

In  support  of  the  reouests  contained  in  paragraphs  IV  and  V  of  this  motion,  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant  make  the  following  statement  upon  information  and 
belief,  to  wit: 

That  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  paper,  so  far  as  they  connect  the  defendant  with 
any  attempt  at  bribery  or  undue  influence,  are  false;  that  while  Attorney-General 
Monnett  may  have  had  conversations  with  some  person  connected  with  and  unknown 
to  defendant,  nothing  therein  occurred  which  gave  the  attorney-general  any  reason  to 
believe  the  defendant  had  any  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  matter;  that  the 
attorney-general  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  false  and  libelous  reports  of  attempts 
at  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  well  knowing  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  same.  That  until  the  attorney-general  gives  the  name  of  his  friend,  defend- 
ant can  not  prepare  to  meet  these  chaiyes,  and  by  reason  of  the  facts  alleged  it  is 
evident  that  Dotn  F.  S.  Monnett  and  S.  W.  Bennett  must  be  witnesses  in  the  case; 
that  the  attorney-general  is  not  disinterested  and  can  only  acquit  himself  of  false  and 
libelous  statements  and  free  himself  from  suspicion  by  provmg  defendant  guilty  of 
the  charges  he  has  preferred. 

Wherefore  it  is  highly  improper  and  unjust  that  he,  as  representative  of  the 
court,  should  conduct  the  investigation. 

Standard  Oil  Company, 
By  Virgil  P.  Kline  and 
M.  F.  Eluott, 

lU  Attorneys. 
In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 


The  State  op  Ohio,  ex  rel  D.  K.  Watson, 
Attorney-General,  Plaintiff, 
r. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  Dependant. 


Cause  No.  2294.     Notice  of  motion. 


(File<i  in  the  supreme  court  May  4,  1899.) 
To  Hod.  F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  defendant  in  the  above  cause  has  filed  therein  a 
motion  to  require  you  to  make  certain  allegations  in  the  paper  styled  "A  bill  of 
information  in  contempt,"  filed  by  you  therein  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1899, 
more  specific  and  definite;  and  also  asking  the  court  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to 
take  all  legal  testimony  baring  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  oi  the  chai^ges  in  said  bill 
of  information 'in  contempt  contained;  and  to  appoint  a  disinterested  attorney  to 
conduct  the  examination  relating  to  the  charges  in  said  bill  of  information  in  con- 
tempt set  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  court. 

Said  motion  will  be  for  hearing  at  8.30  a.  m.  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Lawrence  T.  Neal, 
Of  Counsel  for  Defendant, 

I  hereby  acknowled^  service  of  the  above  notice  this  4th  day  of  May,  1899.  Wo 
ask  for  an  earlier  hearing  of  motion. 

F.  S.  Monnett,  Attorney- General. 

Force<l  b^'  this  motion  and  notice,  Monnett  filed  what  he  termed  an  amendment  to 
the  complaint  in  contempt,  in  which  he  confessed  his  inability  to  name  the  persons 
referred  to  as  approaching  Watson,  and  in  which  he  named  Charles  B.  Squire  as  the 
friend  who  had  approached  him.  This  Charles  B.  Squire,  let  it  be  remembered,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  F.  S.  Monnett,  had  no  connection,  and  never  had,  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  no  acquaintance,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  of  its 
leading  members. 

Charles  B.  Squire  immediately  caused  the  following  explanation  of  his  connection 
with  Monnett  to  be  published.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the  Standard  has  no 
means  of  knowing,  as  it  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  and  Mr.  Monnett 
and  his  friend  must  settle  this  question  of  veracity  between  them : 

-If  Attornev-General  Monnett,  in  bis  statement  to  the  court  of  Ohio,  Raid  that  I  offered  him  a  briba, 
as  representing  the  three  men  he  mentions,  it  is  absolutely  and  una uali tied ly  false. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  statement  you  say  the  attorney-general  has  made,  but  he  surely  oould 
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not  have  said  I  offered  him  a  bribe  of  $400,000  or  any  other  som  as  representing  men  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  or  anybody  else.  I  never  offered  a  man  a  bribe  in  my  life,  and  if  anybody 
says  I  did  he  tells  an  untruth. 

What  I  have  said  before  is  true.  I  had  been  anproached  by  a  promoter  of  schemes  and  warned  the 
attorney-general  to  beware  of  him.  I  do  not  beileve  the  man  in  question  ever  had  an v  connection 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  represented  it  in  any  wav  in  hu offer.  He  was  merely  *'  fishing" 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  for  himself.  I  thought  at  the  time  he  might  have  been  representing 
the  Standard,  and  that  is  why  I  warned  Monnett  to  Keep  away  from  him,  and  by  all  means  not  to 
resign  or  drop  the  prosecution,  as  the  talk  would  be  that  he  had  been  bribed. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  man  had  no  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  that  he  was  a 
promoter  and  evidently  had  tried  to  approach  the  attorney-general  merely  on  his  own  hook,  and 
without  any  authorisation  whatever  from  the  Standard  Oil  Companv. 

I  can  not  understand  why  the  attorney-general— II  he  did  so— could  say  I  attempted  to  offer  him  a 
bribe.  It  is  absurd  and  untrue.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  I  warned  him  to  beware  of  certain  per 
sons  that  might  possibly  lead  him  into  a  trap.  (Charles  B.  Squire  in  a  statement  to  the  Press  last 
night.) 

This  wafl  the  state  of  the  record  on  September  8,  1899,  when  I  was  called  before 
the  Industrial  Commission.  I  said  in  relation  to  the  bribery  char^ge  that  ''we  had 
answered  the  char^  of  bribery  and  our  answer  was  before  the  supreme  court.  We 
court  an  investi^tion.     We  deny  it  (the  bribery)  to  the  very  uttermost." ' 

Monnett,  in  his  affidavit '  filed  in  June,  1901,  with  the  Industrial  Commission,  says: 

I  charged  them  before  the  supreme  court  with  having  attempted  to  bribe  the  Hon.  D.  K.  Watson, 
former  attorney-general,  and  also  myself  as  attomey-geneml,  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and 
began  taking  testimony  to  establish  the  fact,  but  Mr.  Archbold  said  in  his  testimony,  on  page  544, 
that  they  called  upon  the  court  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  the  court  did  not  investigate  they 
would.  On  the  day  I  began  to  take  the  testimony  to  establish  every  allegation  made  in  reference  to 
the  bribery  in  my  reach,  showing  how  the  $400,000  was  offered  and  showing  how  $100,000  was  offered 
my  predecessor,  and  giving  all  the  details,  telegrams,  and  intermediaries,  and  all  the  evidence  oon- 
niK>ted  therewith,  when  the  chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  at  the  request  of  the  attorneys  of 
re(H)rd  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  verbally  ordered  me  not  to  take  the  testimony,  and  the  charges 
were  thereafter  dismissed  by  the  court  without  the  hearing  of  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  same. 

Compare  with  this  statement  the  record  as  I  have  disclosed  it.  Consider  the 
motion  made  on  Ma;^  4,  1899,  that  a  commissioner  be  appointed  to  take  the  testi- 
mony, and  that  a  disinterested  attorney  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  examination 
upon  the  part  of  the  court,  and  notice  the  reasons  given  for  said  motion,  to  wit,  that 
''the  attorney-general  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  false  and  libelous  reports  of 
atteniptfl  at  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  well  knowing  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  same,^'  and  that  ''it  is  evident  that  F.  S.  Monnett  and  Bennett  must  be 
witnesses  in  the  case,'*  and  "that  the  attorney-general  is  not  disinterested  and  can 
only  ao(]uit  himself  of  false  and  libelous  statements  and  free  himself  from  suspicion 
by  proving  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  charges  he  has  preferred.  Wherefore  it  is 
highly  improper  and  unjust  that  he  should,  as  a  representative  of  the  court,  conduct 
the  investigation.'' 

Can  it  be  possible  that,  pending  that  motion  and  oblivious  to  the  reasons  given  in 
its  support,  without  awaitmg  the  action  of  the  court,  Monnett  did,  as  he  swears, 
"begin  takins  testimony  to  establish  the  fact?"  How  could  he  begin  to  take  testi- 
mony when  the  court  had  appointed  no  commissioner  to  take  it,  and  how  dare  he 
begin  to  take  testimony  when  the  record  showed  he  was  a  party  implicated  and 
could  only  clear  his  own  character  by  proving  the  guilt  of  the  defendant?  The  plain 
fact  is  that  he  did  not  beg^n  to  take  testimony,  as  he  swears.  But  it  is  true  that, 
utterly  regardless  of  his  duties  as  an  attorney  ana  as  a  representative  of  the  court,  he 
did  give  notice  that  he  would  take  testimony  before  a  notary  public,  a  proceeding 
whicn  he  knew  to  be  illegal,  preposterous,  and  contemptuous.  This  notice  of  an 
intended  illegal  proceeding  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  the  court  very  properly  and  peremptorily  stopped  it. 

These  are  the  facts  to  prove  the  falsity  of  Monnett's  oath  that  "instead  of  the 
trust  courting  investigation  they  deliberately  evaded  and  suppr^sed  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  proper  charges."  The  motion  for  an  investigation  was  made  in  g(XKl 
faith  and  pressed  in  good  faith,  and  it  was  not  until  December,  1899,  that  the  court 
unanimously  entered  the  following  order: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  information  herein  filed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1899,  be  stricken  from  the  flies,  it  not  appearing  that  there  is  any  competent  evidence  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  alleged  offer  to  the  attorney-general. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  record  the  now  well-known  fact  that  the  original 
action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  contempt,  instigated  by  the  attorney- 
general  at  the  request  of  George  Rice,  was  afterwards  dismissed  by  the  court,  and 
that  the  present  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  after  carefully  considering 
all  the  evidence  taken  by  Attorney-General  Monnett  in  the  various  other  cases  insti- 
tuted by  him  against  the  Standard,  moved  for  the  dismissal  of  the  cases,  which 

iBee  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Part  II,  p.  544. 
tsee  pp.  657-660,  this  volume. 
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mention  weun  promptly  fn^anted  by  the  court.     Nothing  waM  left  Monnett  but  the  i 
rule,  when  an  attorney  ha8  loet  his  case,  to  abu8e  the  (K)urt  which  ha<i  decided 
a^inst  him. 

BURNING   BOOKS. 

„  .    .  "        ' '    "    '  "     Ptt  . 

lished  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  newspapers  on  the  evening  of  December  21,  1899.  Thia 
charge  was  promptly  and  completely  denied  by  Kline,  Carr,  Tolles  A  Goff,  attor- 
neys for  the  Stanaaixi,  in  the  following  letter: 

Editor  the  Clkveland  Press: 

The  cbarffe  or  inidnaatlon  made  by  Attorney-General  Monnett  thAt  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
burned  or  destroyed  any  of  itH  books  of  account  Is  absolutely  false.  It  Is  simply  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  company,  from  time  to  time,  destroys  useless  material  which  accumulates  In  iti  business,  as 
U  the  case  with  every  other  large  (M)rpoTation  or  business  house.  This  it  does  openly  and  has  always 
done. 

The  attorney-general  having  learned  of  such  a  transaction  occurring  in  November,  has  undertaken 
to  create  an  imprewdon  through  the  public  press  that  this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  thecompi^ny 
to  evade  the  order  of  the  supreme  court,  an  impreasion  which  is  entirely  unfounded. 

In  view  of  tne  notice  you  have  given  the  puolic  in  this  matter,  we  trust  you  will  kindly  publish 
this  statement. 

Very  respectfully, 

Kline,  Cabb,  Tolles  &  Gofp.  [ 

A  few  days  thereafter  Monnett  revived  the  chaige,  and  for  the  first  timlB  used  it 
ofiicially  in  a  paper  filed  with  the  supreme  court  in  an  application  for  issuing  further 
process  and  for  tne  removal  of  Commiflsioner  Brinsmade. 

In  that  paper  Monnett  said:  <     . 

The  State  is  informed  and  believes  that  many  valuable  records  and  documentary  evidence  have 
already  been  destroyed  since  the  former  adjournment  of  said  referee  on  or  about  November  16, 189B, 
and  the  order  of  said  court  on  December  7. 1898. 

While  this  slander  was  new,  Mr.  Kline,  in  the  preeence  of  the  court  and  the 
attorney-general,  in  discussing  the  question  of  producing  books,  said  to  the  court: 

Now,  your  honor  has  inquired  whether  we  have  books  showing  the  gross  earnings  and  disburse 
ments  of  this  corporation.  Yes;  and  all  its  business  detail  in  all  its  relations  to  all  the  world,  and  thls- 
talk  about  destruction  is  the  merest  chaff.  We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  this  tri- 
bunal the  claim  that  books  have  been  destroyed.  The  attorney-general  may  send  to  this  court  every 
single  scrap  of  testimony,  whether  it  be  signed  or  not.  There  is  an  intimation  of  collusion,  or  that  the 
-master  has  acted  unfairlv  and  that  we  are  destroying  valuable  records.  Of  course  these  falsehoods 
will  get  around  the  world  before  the  truth  can  get  after  them.  But  we  can  satisfy  this  oonrt  and  we 
owe  It  to  this  court. 

According  to  Monnett' s  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  at  WaBhington 
on  May  16,  1899,  5  months  afterwards,  the  original  basis  of  this  charge  was  anony- 
mous.    On  this  point  Monnett  then  and  there  testified:  ^ 

We  received  an  anonymous  communication  that  they  had  burned  their  books.  We  subpoenaed 
certain  parties  and  had  them  testify  to  the  fact.  The  information  to  the  State,  after  following  up  the 
matter,  was  that  they  had  burned  16  boxes  of  books.  I  give  you  Mr.  McNimey's  testimony  touchinjgr 
upon  the  subject: 

"Question.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  believe  those  books  that  were  burned  were  the  ones  yon  required 
Mr.  Squire  to  produce?— A.  That  is  the  fair  legal  presumption  from  the  testimony,  considering  thie 
size  of  the  books,  the  size  of  the  boxes,  the  number,  the  circumstances,  and  the  refusal  to  produce 
them  afterwards,  although  Mr.  Kline  in  open  court  stated  that  they  had  not  destroyed  them,  that 
they  had  them  yet.  and  that  they  would  not  produce  them  on  the  request  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
court.  They  absolutely  refused  to  produce  them,  and  relied  upon  their  constitutional  privilege  to 
refuse  to  answer.  The  exacit  testimony  as  to  burning  of  the  books  I  will  furnish  you  for  your  own 
conclusions." 

Ck)mpare  the  testimony  of  Monnett  in  Washington,  and  his  charges  in  Ohio,  with 
the  following  testimony  taken  by  him  in  the  case. 
McNimey  testified: 

I  am  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  car  builder  and  repairer.  On  or  about  November 
19, 1898,  was  ordered  to  and  did  help  load  ooxes  of  books  and  sacks  from  the  general  offices  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  on  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  into  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  the  warehouse  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  their  No.  1  works.  Moran  helped  me  in  the  loading.  There  were  16 
boxes  in  all.  Moran  is  a  car  builder  and  laborer.  We  burned  some  of  the  boxes  the  next  Monday. 
We  did  not  bum  them  all;  think  we  burned  all  we  took  out.  We  also  burned  papers  and  letters  in 
the  sacks.  I  think  we  burned  9  chests  and  6  sacks.  Those  sacks  were  all  letters  and  copying  books, 
I  should  think,  or  something  like  them.  Loose  paper,  waste  paper.  I  say.  Moran  helpied  me  throw 
them  in  the  furnace.  Moran  helped  me  through  the  whole  transaction.  George  Field,  the  car- 
shop  foreman,  gave  me  the  order  to  go  to  the  general  office,  and  also  to  do  the  burning.  We  went  to 
the  office  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Don't  know  whether  the  books  were  tagged  for 
the  car-shop  hill  or  just  "  Chas.  Hogan  "  for  distribution.  Charles  Hogan  is  general  superintendent. 
He  can  tell  you  more  about  this  book  burning  than  I  can. 

On  cross-examination  McNimey  said: 

Everybody  in  the  shop  knew  that  those  books  were  destroyed,  and  those  papers,  and  \hey  all 
understood  that  they  were  waste  paper,  as  we  understood  it.    There  was  no  secret  about  that,  no 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Comminion,  Part  II,  pp.  903,  806-907. 
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■ecret  about  this  CMe  at  all.  All  the  employeed  in  the  car  shop  knew  that  those  books  and  papen 
were  deitioyed  and  underrtood  that  they  were  waste  paper,  and  we  undenrtood  they  were  waste 
paper. 

On  the  same  day  Charlefl  Hogan  testified  that — 

His  place  of  bosiness  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  No.  1  works.  Had  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department.  On  or  about  November  19, 1098,  gave  Instructions  to  Oeorge  Field  to  have  him  aend  to 
the  general  offices  for  boxes.  Order  to  me  to  send  for  them  came  by  telephone  from  the  general 
office.  Saw  the  boxes  and  pemnally  inspected  the  burning  of  the  contents.  The  boxes  contained 
miscellaneous  lot  of  paper,  letter-presa  copying  books,  etc.    The  contents  were  burned  in  the  f  umaoe. 

CroflB-examination : 

Have  been  at  No.  1  works  21  yean.  It  is  a  very  common  occnrienoe  to  bum  accumulations  of 
waste  paper.  This  kind  of  stuff  was  of  same  chsiracter  as  on  previous  occasions.  Was  ordered  to 
bom  nothing  leas  than  10  years  old.  This  was  the  old  aooumiuatlon  gotten  out  of  the  block  at  the 
time  of  changing  office  rooms,  occupying  two  floora  instead  of  five. 

William  Moran  testified : 

Work  for  Standard  Oil  Company  as  car  repairer.    Went  with  John  McNlmey  and  teamster  to  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  offices  to  get  boxes— about  16  boxes;  took  them  to  storehouse:  left  them  in  Ho 
ehaige.    There  were  boxes  and  sacks.    AI  '    '"  '      ' 


>ut  16  boxes;  took  them  to  storehouse:  left  them  in  Hogan's 
L  lot  of  the  scrap  paper  was  Iving  on  the  floor  and  we  picked 
3wing  Monday  morning  we  burned  a  lot  of  scrap  paper  it 


it  up  and  put  it  into  the  sacks.  The  following  Monday  morning  we  burned  a  lot  of  scrap  paper, 
was  9  or  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  John  McNimey  aaaisted  me  in  buminff  the  books.  We  also 
burned  similar  atuff  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Thia  waa  done  before  the  employeea  and  no  effort  at 
secrecy.  Nothing  unusual  about  the  transaction  of  burning  this  waste  stuff,  and  no  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Hogan  or  anybody  that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  taken  by  Monnett  there  were  sabmitted 
and  read  in  his  presence  two  affidavits,  one  by  Charles  C.  Hogan  and  the  other  by 
8.  H.  ToUes,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows:  I 

Hogan^B  affidavit. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 
Tnx  Statx  or  Ohio  kx  rbl.  F.  S.  Monnktt,  Attornxy-Qkm zral,! 

platotiir,  Uffidavit.    Filed  in  supreme  court 

The  Stan  da  ED  On.  Company,  dependant.  J 

The  State  op  Ohio,  Cuyahoga  Omnty,  as: 

Charlb  C.  Hooak,  of  lawful  age,  belnc  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  nays  that  he  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  defendant  and  has  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  of  iu  No.  1  works;  that  he  has 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  since  November  1, 1878. 

During  all  that  time  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  company,  currently,  every  2  or  8  montha 
to  bum  up  accumulations  of  waste  paper  and  books  from  its  general  offices,  the  quantity  of  material 
thus  burned  having  been  currently  much  larger  prior  to  1891  than  sinoe  that  time,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  about  that  date  the  company's  buslneaB  became  largely  reduced. 

It  is  the  practice  at  the  company's  office  to  keep  all  invoices,  reports,  and  other  like  transactions  in 
tissue-paper  impression  books,  which  are  kept  during  the  current  month  and  until  the  transactions 
therein  contained  get  on  to  the  company's  regular  books,  after  which  time  they  are  useless,  and  at 
•  the  end  of  the  current  month,  after  the  book  entries  are  made,  are  thrown  aside.  These  books, 
together  with  the  accumulations  of  reports,  incoming  invoices  which  have  been  transferred  to 
vouchers,  and  other  accumulations  of  waste  paper,  have  been,  during  all  the  time  of  affiant's  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  at  current  intervalH,  destroyed  by  fire.  This  nas  been  the  case  with  all  waste 
accumulations  except  such  as  had  one  blank  side  and  could  be  used  over  again,  which  are  sent  to  the 
printing  department,  cut  up,  and  worked  into  pads  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity was  formerly  burned  at  the  boiler  of  the  company's  candle  works.  The  furnace,  however,  being 
of  amaIlcapacitv,3or4year8ago,  while  waste  paper  was  being  burned  there.  Are  was  communicated  to 
the  worksand  tney  were  burned  down.  Since  that  time  all  refuse  has  been  burned  at  No.  1  works,  either 
at  the  cooper  shop  or  the  pumping-staUon  boilers,  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  at  those  places  being 
larger  and  the  burning  attended  with  little  risk.  During  the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  com- 
pany, portions  of  the  refuse  material  have  been  burned  at  the  No.  1  works,  and  since  the  date  last 
named  all  has  been  burned  there.  Prior  to  1889  the  material  there  destroyed  was  burned  at  what  was 
known  as  No.  1  boilers,  which  were  then  located  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  company's  office  at  the 
works,  and  conveniently  adjacent  thereto.  In  1889  thone  boilers  were  dismantled,  leaving  the  only 
places  for  such  burning  the  boilers  at  the  cooper  shop  and  the  pumping  station.  Affiant  has  seen 
such  burnings  during  those  vears  a  large  number  of  times. 

Prior  to  1896,  the  general  office  of  the  company  on  Euclid  avenue  occupied  five  floors  of  the 
Standard  Block,  ao  called,  and  had  a  large  quantity  of  vault  room,  in  which  were  stored  acoounta 
and  records  of  the  business  dating  back  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  defendant  corporation,  and  to 
the  time  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews,  and  Flagler,  in  1868.  In  1896,  the  general  offices  o  the  company  r 
were  consolidated  upon  two  floors  of  the  building  It  had  formerly  occupied,  so  that  itlDecame  neces- 
sary to  find  a  storage  place  for  a  larpe  quantity  of  these  accumulations,  which  were  then  brought  out 
ana  then  placed  in  the  old  warehouae  at  No.  1  works,  and  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  records 
and  books  as  were  not  of  the  character  above  deHoribed  as  currently  destroyed,  were  brought  out 
and  placed  in  the  storehouse,  so  that  its  capacity  became  crowded.  These  books  were  loaded  into 
wagons,  brought  out  and  stocked  up  in  the  warehouse,  and  being  crowded  for  room,  affiant  applied 
to  the  auditor  of  the  company  to  make  some  disposition  of  old  records,  account  and  letter  books,  of 
which  in  his  judgment  there  were  at  least  20  oords  piled  up  in  the  warehouse,  ao  aa  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  received  in  reply  to  hia  complaint  a  communication  from  the  auditor  of  the  company, 
bearing  date  March  16, 1898,  which  waa  as  follows: 

"Subject:  Storing  books  and  papers. 
"  Mr.  C.  C.  HoOAN,  No.  1  works. 

"  Dbab  Sib:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  March  14,  Mr.  Kline  savs  that  we  may  destroy  all  books  of 
account,  vouchers,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  books,  reports,  etc.,  that  are  over  6  years  old.    I  believe. 
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however,  that  we  had  better  modlfir  thin  somewhat,  and  that  you  had  better  keep  all  books  of 
account,  mainly  ledx era,  journals,  ana  cashbooks,  that  are  not  more  than  10  years  old,  lor  the  present, 
at  least.  You  may  destroy  everything  that  is  older.  All  letter  books,  letter  flies,  and  miscellaneous 
books  and  reports,  canceled  checks,  which,  I  believe,  represent  the  bulk  of  stuff  stored  in  the  old 
warehouse,  you  may  destroy  up  to  the  6-year  limit.  This  will  reduce  the  amount  of  shelving  you  will 
require." 

Thereupon  affiant  went  through  the  storehouse  and  personally  superintended  the  selection  of 
books  and  papers  for  destruction  at  that  time.  He  personally  ^xamfned  every  book  of  account  which 
waM  set  aside  for  destruction  and  destroyed,  and  oi^  his  personal  knowledge  knows  that  no  book  of 
account  which  was  not  more  than  10  vears  old  at  that  time  was  taken  out  and  destroyed.  Impression 
books,  letter  files,  miscellaneous  books  and  reports,  canceled  checks  and  papers  of  that  character 
that  were  more  than  6  years  old,  he  set  aside  and  had  burned  with  the  books  of  account  and  oUier 
refuse  matter  selected  by  him. 

He  knows  from  his  personal  examination  and  selection  that  there  were  destroyed  no  books  of 
account  less  than  10  years  old,  and  no  other  material  leas  than  6  years  old,  all  books  and  papers  within 
those  limits  remaining  in  the  warehouse;  that  between  that  time  and  November.  1896,  from  time  to 
time,  there  was  sent  out  and  burned  waste  material  of  th%  kind  herein  described,  but  no  books  of 
account,  and  about  November  19, 1898,  another  lot  of  refuse  matter,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
testimonv  taken  before  H.  C.  Mason,  notary  public.  The  quantity  then  burned  was  not  larger,  nor 
was  its  cnaracter  other  than  that  which  currently  comes  out  and  is  destroyed.  Since  that  time--and 
while  the  testimony  was  being  taken  before  Mason,  the  notary  public— another  batch  of  refuse  has 
been  sent  out  and  destroyed  at  the  cooper-shop  furnace.  At  none  of  these  times  has  afliant  known  of 
books  of  account  being  burned,  except  at  the  time  above  mentioned  by  him. 

There  never  has  been  secrecy  about  the  destruction  of  this  refuse  matter.  It  has  always  taken 
place  in  open  day  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  defendant's  employees,  and  conducted 
by  men  not  specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  but  any  of  the  company's  workmen  who  might  happen 
to  be  detailed  by  their  foreman  therefor.  Affiant  has  never  had  any  instructions  as  to  secrecy,  nor 
have  any  ever  been  given  by  him,  and  he  has  never  known  of  anything  being  burned  except  waste 
and  refuse  material. 

Charlbs  C.  Hooan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  said  Charles  C.  Hogan  before  me  this  8d  day  of  January,  1899. 
[NOTABiAL  BXAL.]  H.  O.  JoNK,  Notary  PuUie, 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio. 

The  State  op  Ohio  bx  bxl.  F.  8.  Monhbtt,   attobnby-Qxnxbal,]  Affidavit.     Filed    in    8u- 
Plaintiff,  ^^  I  jjj^  (jj^^  January  b] 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  Dependant.  J       **' 

The  8ta,tb  op  Ohio,  Cuyahoga  County,  w: 

8.  H.  TOLLB8,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  says  that  he  is  an  attorney  at  law 
and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kline,  Carr,  Tolles  it  Goff,  attorneys  for  the  defendant  in  the  contempt 
proceedings  herein;  that  regardless  of  the  orders  heretofore  made  appointing  a  commissioner  before 
whom  pMtrties  to  this  contempt  proceeding  were  directed  to  take  their  evidence  in  this  action,  the 
attorney-general,  late  in  the  evening  of  December  19, 1898,  served  notice  upon  affiant's  firm  that 
depositions  would  be  taken  in  this  proceeding  in  the  office  of  Harry  C.  Mason,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  2l8t  day  of  December,  1898,  and  caused  subpceuas  to  be  Issued  by  the  said  Harry  C. 
Mason,  as  notary  public,  for  sundry  witnesses  to  appear  before  him  at  that  time. 

That  said  Harry  C.  Mason  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  State,  being  one  of  the  counsel 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  law  oy  the  food  comml»ioner  and  the  attorney-general  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  prosecutions  brought  for  violations  of  the  pure-food  laws. 

That  thereupon,  at  the  time  fixed  in  said  notice,  and  over  the  protest  of  afliant  as  such  counsel,  the 
attorney-general  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses  before  said  Mason,  acting  as  such  notary  puolic; 
that  there  were  present  on  said  day  at  such  hearing  Victor  Bkorklund.  an  engineer;  Charles  Ander- 
son, a  foreman;  Denman  Bolton,  a  night  watchman;  C.  A.  Blroh,  a  night  watchman,  and  Nels  Ander- 
son, a  fireman,  all  in  the  employment  of  the  Cleveland  Arcade  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
were  examined  upon  some  supposed  theory  that  some  books  of  the  defendant  had  been  burned  under 
boilers  of  said  Arcade  Company. 

In  addition  thereto,  one  Ludwig  Darmstaetter,  a  Bohemian  rabbi,  was  examined  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  testified  that,  being  one  evening  in  a  saloon,  he  overheard  some  Bohemians  talking  about 
hauling  papers  and  books  from  the  Euclid  avenue  office  of  this  defendant  to  its  works. 

There  were  called  by  him,  also,  one  Edward  O'Heam,  a  teamster  in  the  employment  of  this  defend- 
ant, and  one  Cornelius  O'Heam,  employed  in  the  car  shops  of  this  defendant,  to  prove  that  on  or 
about  November  19  they  assisted  In  hauling  some  boxes  and  sacks  of  loose  paper  m>m  defendant's 
office  to  the  warehouse  at  its  No.  1  works. 

The  hearing  then  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  Thunday.  Thnxsdav  morning  the  attorney- 
general  produced  Emanuel  Pollack,  a  saloonkeeper,  from  whom  Edward  O'^Heam  rented  rooms, who 
testified  that  when  O'Heam,  the  teamster,  returned  home  on  the  evening  of  November  19,  being  a 
little  late,  he  said  he  had  been  hauling  some  boxes. 

Also  a  witness.  John  McNimey,  whose  testimony  occupied  about  90  printed  pages,  testified  that  on 
the  morning  of  November  19  he  assisted  in  burning  up  some  books  and  papers  at  one  of  the  furnaces 
of  the  defendant;  went  down  to  the  block  later  in  the  dav  and  hauled  some  boxes  and  sacks  of  loose 
paper  to  the  warehouse,  and  on  Monday  morning  assisted  in  burning  some  sacks  of  loose  paper  and 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  boxes  in  one  of  the  defendant's  furnaces.  He  wound  up  his  testimony 
with  the  statement  that  there  was  no  secret  about  the  transaction;  that  all  the  employees  of  the  car 
shops  knew  of  the  burning,  and  supposed  and  understood  that  what  was  being  bumed  was  waste 
paper.  The  witnesses  further  testified  that  the  burning  was  done  in  the  forenoon,  in  broad  daylight, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  defendant's  car  shops. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  taking  of  the  testimony  of  McNimey  the  hearing  W8;8  adjourned  until  4 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  attorney-general  examined  Charles  C.  Hogan,  superintendent  of  the 
defendant's  No.  1  works,  who  testified  as  to  the  burning  of  waste  paper  and  impression  books,  and  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  transaction. 

Thereupon,  it  having  appeared  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  that  one  Moran,  an 
employee  of  the  defendant.  aasiBted  McNimey  in  the  work  done  by  him,  and  they  had  been  deislg- 
nated  for  this  service  by  Qeorge  Field,  foreman  of  the  defendant's  car  shops,  and  that  men  named 
Gabeline,  SchafT,  and  Becker  assisted  in  the  teaming  of  the  boxes  from  the  defendant's  office  to  the 
works,  the  attomey-geneial  announood  that  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  serve  these  people  with 
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procesB,  but  were  nnabk*  Ui  do  ho,  and  would  )m*  oblifcod  to  adfoum  until  the  next  day,  Friday  mom- 
mir  at  10  o'clock,  intimatluK  as  u>ual  that  the  defendant  waM  keeping  them*  wilnei«H>i4*hidden. 

Thereupon  affiant  product  the  witneaseB  Moran  and  George  Field  Tor  examination  by  theattomey- 
geneml,  and  ^00,  having  ascertained  the  namcH  of  the  firemen  at  each  of  the  fumaceaat  which  bum- 
mga  were  had,  and  of  the  clerk  who  had  superintended  the  burning  at  one  of  the  furnaces,  Mr.  Hogan 
having  superintended  it  at  the  other,  produced  to  the  attorney-general  the  two  firemen  and  the  clerk 
In  charge,  whose  name  was  Stanbury.  Gabeline,  Shaft,  and  Becker  not  then  being  at  work  for  the 
defendant,  affiant  was  unable  to  produce  them. 

Thereupon,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  attorney-general  examined  the  witnesses  Field  and 
Moran,  but  declined  to  examine  the  fireman  and  clerk,  who  were  the  only  other  persons  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  transaction  directly,  but.  inasmuch  as  affiant  had  failed  to  get  the  witnosMs 
Shaff,  Gabeline,  and  Becker,  announced  that  they  were  the  only  ones  whom  he  really  cared  to 
examine,  and  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  these  witnemes  could  be  found. 

Thereupon  affiant,  having  ascertained  the  homes  of  the  witnesses  Gabeline  and  Shaff,  sent  for 
them  so  that  they  might  be  examined,  desiring  that  any  penon  who  knew  anything  about  (he  trans- 
action might  be  accessible  to  the  attorney-general;  but  on  inquiry  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Mason  it  was 
learned  that  the  hearing  had  been  adjourned  until  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock;  that  upon  attend- 
ing said  hearing  at  sala  hour  it  was  ascertained  that  the  attorney-general  had  the  night  before  left 
the  city. 

A  transcript  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  attorney-general  before  the 
notary  public  is  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  so  that  the  court  may  see  the  charActer 

Affiant  believes  that  said  pretended  taking  of  depositions  was  not  done  in  good  faith,  with  the 
design  of  using  same  in  court,  and  that  none  of  the  nuttters  therein  contained  are  material,  relevant, 
or  Important  to  any  issue  in  this  action,  but  believes  that  the  same  were  taken  without  design  of 
using  them  as  evidence  herein,  but  merely  as  a  fishing  expedition. 

That  during  the  taking  of  said  testimony  and  upon  December  22, 1896,  at  about  10  o'clock,  the 
attorney-general  said  to  the  affiant  that  it  was  then  time  to  adjourn  and  go  over  to  the  commissioner, 
who  was  ready  to  begin  taking  testimony.  Affiant  replied  that  the  defendant  had  no  notice  that  the 
taking  of  any  testimony  before  the  commisBioner  was  designed,  except  as  the  statement  had  appeared 
in  the  morning  paper  of  that  day;  that  the  attome\'-general  was  that  morning  going  to  have  the 
books  of  the  defendant  produced  and  examine  its  officere,  and  the  attorney-general  left  the  office  of 
tibe  notary  to  attend  said  hearing.  Affiant  was  not  present  before  the  oommissioner,  but  attaches 
hereto  ana  makes  a  port  hereof  a  stenographic  account  of  what  took  place  at  that  time. 

S.  H.  TOLLBB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  by  the  said  S.  H.  Tolles  and  by  him  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  3d  day  of 
January,  1899. 
[NOTARIAL  SBAL.]  C.  H.  Galk,  NUory  PubUc. 

The  foregoing  are  the  subetantial  portfl  of  all  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses 
in  the  matter  of  burning  books. 

Consider  Monnett's  treatment  of  the  facts  above  recited. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  May  16,  1899,  with  all  this 
evidence  known  to  him,  he  submitted  to  the  commission  only  the  testimony  of 
McNimey  in  direct  examination,'  which  closed  with  the  question  by  Monnett  in  the 
form  of  a  statement,  as  follows:  *'I  was  informed  he  could,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  subpceha  him  yet,''  meaning  that  they  had  not  at  that  time  been  able  to  get 
the  testimony  of  Hogan,  who,  according  to  McNimey,  '*  could  tell  more  about  it  than 
he  could." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Monnett  intended  to  have  the  commission  believe  that  Hogan 
had  notte8tifie<i,  and  that  the  principal  witness  to  the  chai^  of  burning  was  McSir- 
ney,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hogan  testified  on  the  same  day  that  McNimey  did, 
was  the  next  witness,  was  voluntarily  produced  by  the  Standard,  and  was  examined 
by  Monnett?  He  suppressed  that  part  of  the  evidence  known  to  him  of  McNimey, 
and  the  evidence  of  Ilogan  and  Moran,  all  to  the  effect  that  the  stuff  burned  was 
waste  paper  and  old  books,  the  testimony  of  Hogan  and  Moran  that  such  destraction 
of  old  Dooks  and  papers  was  of  frequent  occurrence  and  submitted  the  first  part  only 
of  McNimey' 8  testimony,  closing  with  his  own  question  in  the  form  of  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  Hogan,  who  knew  more  about  the  burn- 
ing than  McNirney  did.  There  was  in  his  evidence  both  suppression  of  tmth  and 
suggestion  of  falsehood;  and  now  after  two  years  granted  for  reflection  and  repent- 
ance, thoroughly  discredited  by  the  records  of  the  court  he  represents,  he  again 
returns  to  the  charge  in  his  affidavit*  filed  before  the  commission  in  June,  1901,  pre- 
tending he  has  found  new  evidence.  I  leave  him  face  to  face  with  the  record  that 
the  commission  may  judge. 

.TAMES  W.    LER. 

In  relation  to  the  denial  of  James  W.  Lee  that  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  a  trust,'  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  his  definition  of  a  trust,  to  wit:  "A  corporation 
or  combination  of  corporations  intending  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  any 
industry."  Under  this  definition  there  are  no  trusts.  Mr.  Lee  admits  that  a  portion 
of  the  stock  of  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  held  in  a  voting  trust.  I  am  informed  by 
able  lawyers  that  a  voting  tmst  has  been  held  to  be  illegal  as  often  as  the  question 


1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  CommisBion,  Part  II,  pp.  30^-306. 
sSee  pp.  667--659,  this  volume. 
■See  pp.  669-«60,  this  volume. 
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has  been  raised  in  the  courts,  including  the  highest  court  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  in 
which  the  Pure  Oil  Company  is  organized.  I  desire  also  to  reiterate  my  former  state- 
ment as  to  approaches  to  us  of  many  connected  with  the  Pure  Oil  Company  in  rela- 
tion to  sale  and  combination  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  did  include  a 
combination  of  interests  of  the  competitive  pipe  lines. 

M.    L.    LOCKWOOD. 

My  former  testimony,^  which  gave  statistics  and  figures  in  refutation  of  wild  state- 
ments of  M.  L.  Lock  wood,  need  only  be  referred  to  as  an  answer  to  his  subsequent 
affidavit.  One  point,  however,  deserves  some  comment,  as  certain  newspapers  nave 
already  been  misled  by  Mr.  Lockwood's  statement.  The  New  York  World  on  June 
21, 1901,  announced  editorially  that  '*  affidavits  just  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission by  M.  L.  Lockwood,  of  Buffalo,  afford  evidence  to  the  effect  that  at  a  certain 
date  the  Standard  Oil  combine  was  shipping  its  tanks  to  Geruiany  at  2  cents  per  gallon, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  chamngits  customers  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  it 
has  no  cx>mpetitor8, 25  cents  per  ^flon.''  This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Lockwood's 
original  statement'  to  the  commission  and  it  was  denied  by  me.  In  his  last  affidavit* 
he  reasserts  the  truth  of  his  former  statement  and  attempts'to  establish  it  by  showing^ 

1st.  That  the  independent  refineries  exported  oil,  wnich  after  deducting  commis- 
sions and  other  expenses,  netted  the  refineries  something  over  2  cents  per  gallon. 
This  is  very  far  from  proof  of  the  assertion  that  oil  is  put  into  tank  steamers  for  Ger- 
many at  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  should  see  the  dif- 
ference between  a  selling  price  and  a  net  profit.  If  the  independent  refineries  netted 
2  cents  per  gallon  they  did  remarkably  well.  Further  to  sustain  the  assertion  under 
oath  that  the  monopoly  forces  the.  people  of  Texas  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil 
burned  in  their  lamps,  he  produced  affidavits  from  residents  of  Oran^  Cbunty,  Tex., 
and  Orange  County,  Fla.,  that  the  usual  price  of  a  5-gallon  can  of  oil  in  those  coun- 
ties was  $1.  Suppose  this  to  be  true.  How  does  it  snow  that  the  monopoly,  aided 
by  the  railways,  forced  that  price?  That  was  the  retail  price  in  a  remote  section, 
and  how  many  middlemen's  profits  had  been  added  to  the  wholesale  price  is  not 
shown.  Besides,  oil  transported  such  a  distance  in  cans  is  not  expected  ta  be  the 
cheapest.  It  is  transportation  in  bulk  that  enables  oil  to  be  retailea  cheaply  at  dis- 
tant points.  The  result  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  statement  is  that  neither  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  nor  anv  of  its  competitors  sold  oil  for  Germany  at  2  cents  per  gallon, 
and  that  monopoly,  backed  by  railway  favoritism,  did  not  force  the  people  of  Texas 
and  Arkansas  to  pay  25  cents  per  gallon  for  oil  they  burned  in  their  lamps. 

CHARLES   B.    MATTHEWS. 

In  relation  to  the  affidavit  of  Charles  B.  Matthews,*  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
record,  which  is  the  only  correct  evidence  as  to  the  facts.  Matthews  appeared  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  in  1888  and  swore  as  in  his  present  affidavit  to  racts  of  which 
the  record  is  the  only  correct  evidence.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  not  permitted 
by  that  committee  to  put  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  contradict  Matthews  as  to  spe- 
cific statements,  but  was  allowed  to  put  their  entire  record  in  evidence.  It  did  so, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  Those  who  read  it  w^ill  easily 
find  that  there  was  not  in  that  case  a  particle  of  evidence  against  any  member  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  upon  which  any  court  could  have  held  them,  and  the  record, 
supplemented  by  the  subsequent  affidavits  of  several  of  the  jurors,  shows  that  the 
Everests  were  onl v  convicted  of  enticing  away  a  workman  under  contract,  and  that, 
too,  a  workman  wno  had  been  seduced  away  from  them  and  carried  with  him  the 
secrets  of  the  Everests' s  manufactory  to  incorporate  into  a  rival  manufactory. 

Jno.  D.  Akchbold. 

State  of  New  York,  City  and  County  of  New  Yorky  «.* 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  the  aforesaid  State  and  city,  personally  appeared  J. 
D.  Archbold,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  saith  the  facts  above  set  forth  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 
of  July,  1901. 

[seal.]  Walter  F.  LiviNoarroN, 

Notary  PuMic. 

Kings  County  certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Report  of  the  Industrial  Comminioii,  Part  II,  pp.  &06-S0. 

>Ibid..p.894. 

■See  pp.  661-666,  thte  volume. 

4  See  pp.  646-661.  this  volume. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PITEOLEinf  PEODTTCTIOV. 

Presented  to  the  fnduKtriaJ  (^ommiJwi<ni  by  W.  fi.  FoHteTf  PiiUhurg^  Pa. 

Total  production,  in  barrels  of  42  ffoUowt  foch,  Ity  years,  from  ^S86  U)  1900,  both  incltisire^ 
of  crude  pctroleiun,  knoitm  as  Lima  oil,  in  the  \*^ates  of  Indiana  and  norihivesiem  Ohio, 
and  aggregate  sum  realized  for  same  at  average  price  for  each  year. 


Year. 


Pitidiiction. 


Avenge 
price. 


Total  value. 


1886 

Barrels. 
649,881 
6,152,709 
9,682.683 
12,186,564 
16,078.378 
17,452.612 
15,867,575 
15,982,097 
17,296.610 
20.236,741 
25,255,870 
22.793,033 
17,128,897 
17,183,804 
18,229,963 

Omte. 
374 
16 
15 
15 
90 

aoi 

361 

47* 
48 
711 
661 
48 
611 
891 
984 

1243,705.37 

1887 

772,906.36 

1888 

1,452,402.45 

1889 

1.827,989.60 

1890 

4,623,513.40 

1891 

6i323i04&66 

1892 

5,811,499.34 

1898 

7,531.663.22 

1894 

8,202,324.80 

1895 

14,619,861.66 

1896 

16,858,293.22 

1897 

10,940.&V>.84 

1898 

10,577,093.87 

1899 

15.442,943.^4 

1900 

17,966,5553.25 

Total 

230,177,337 

121,984,827.89 



Statr  op  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny  County j  ss: 
W.  B.  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  fore^oins  statement  has  been  com- 
piled by  him  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  attainable,  and  is  believed  to   be 
approximately  correct. 

W.  B.  Footer. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th.  day  of  March,  1901. 
[seal.]  James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 


Total  production,  in  barrels  of  42  gallons  eadi,  bij  years,  from  1S59  to  1877,  both  indusii^e, 
of  crude  petroleum,  hnoum  as  *^  Pennsylvania  petrolejim,^^  in  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  eoMeni  Ohio,  and  aggregate  sum  realized  for  same  cU 
average  price  for  each  year. 


Year. 

Production. 

Average 
price. 

Total  value. 

% 
1859 

Barrels. 
8.500 
050,000 
2,118,000 
3,05<),000 
2,631,000 
2,116,200 
2,497,700 
3,597,500 
3,347,300 
3,715.800 
4,215,000 
6,659.000 
6,795,000 
6,539,100 
9,893,786 

10,926,945 

11,987,514 
9,120,669 

13,337,363 

J20.00 

9.60 

.52 

i.ai 

8.15 
8.15 
6.69 
3.75 
2.40 
3.621 
6.60 
3.90 
4.40 
3.76 
1.80 
1.15 
1.24J 
2.571 
2.391 

1170,000.00 

I860 

6,240,000.00 

1861 

1,101,360.00 

1862 

3,208,800.00 

1863 

8,287,&')O.0O 

1864 

17,247,030.00 

1865 

16,459.843.00 

1866 

13,490,625.00 

1867 

8,033,520.00 

1868 

13,469,675.00 

1869  ..            

23,604,000.00 

1870 

22,070.100.00 

1871 

26.498,000.00 

1872 

24,511,626.00 

1873 

17.808.814.80 

1874 

12,566,986.76 

1875 

14,954,423.71 

1876 

23,497,1*23. 61 

1877  

31,926,312.68 

Total 

101,212,377 

284,244,889.45 
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Stath  op  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny  County ^  m: 
W.  B.  Foflter,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  com- 
piled by  him  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  attainable,  and  is  believed  to  be 
approximately  correct. 

W.  B.  FOBTJKR. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  March,  1901. 

[seal.]  James  8.  Campbell, 

Notary  FubUc, 


Total  produdionj  in  barrels  of  4^  gallons  each^  by  years,  from  1878  to  1900 j  both  mdusive, 
of  crude  petroleum,  known  at*  ^* Pennsylvania  petroleum j^^  in  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  southeastern  Ohio,  and  aggregate  sum  realized  for  same 
at  average  price  for  each  year. 


Year. 


pnxiuction.  ;^;;«^«; 


Total  value. 


1878., 
1879., 
1880., 
1881.. 
1882., 
1883., 
1884., 
1885. 
1886., 
1887., 
1888., 
1889., 
1890.. 
1891., 
1892., 
1893.. 
1894., 
1895., 
1H96. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


BarreU. 

15,381,641 

19,894,288 

26,245,571 

27,561.876 

30,053,300 

23,302,021 

23,952,290 

21.528,621 

26,603,915 

22,873,450 

16,905,890 

22,349.825 

30,067,307 

35,839,777 

83,425,877 

31,862,890 

30,781,924 

30,959,139 

33,970,222 

35,165,990 

31,711,857 

33,060,076 

35,664,889 


Total 638,652,166 


$1.17] 
.85 
.94 
.851 
.78* 
1.05J 
.831 
.881 
.711 
.661 
.87 
.94i 
.86^ 
.66} 
.55i 
.64 
.831 
1.35i 
1.19 
.781 
.911 
1.291 
1.35i 


riH, 

16, 

28, 
23, 
24, 
20, 
19, 
18, 
15, 
14, 
21, 
26, 
23, 
18, 
20, 
25, 
41, 
40, 
27, 
28, 
42, 
48, 


015,772.02 
935,012.66 
703,643.70 
496,073.04 
591,840.50 
671,014.78 
080,102.51 
025,918.82 
988,565.74 
239,436.06 
708,134.30 
036,7T2.78 
045,8(M.69 
967, 8.%.  87 
651,361.73 
072,249.60 
779,861.35 
872,235.50 
424,564.18 
561,325.19 
897,429.62 
758,535.82 
236,762.87 


584,610,257.78 


State  op  Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny  County,  ss: 
W.  B.  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  com- 
piled by  him  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  attainable  and  is  believed  to  be  approx- 
imately correct. 

W.  B.  Footer. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  March,  1901. 
[seal.]  James  S.  Campbell, 

Notary  Public 

NATIONAL  STARCH  COMPANY, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  W.  F.  PIEL,  JE., 

President  National  Starch  Company. 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  of  Kentucky  was  organized  in  1890. 
I  was  vice-president  of  that  company  until  1892,  when  I  was  electa  president.  I 
remained  president  of  that  company  until  its  reorganization  into  the  National  Starch 
Company.  Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
I  waa  a  starch  manufacturer  in  Indianapolis  with  the  William  F.  Piel  Company. 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  oiyanized  in  1890,  combing  some  20 
factories  at  first  and  after  that  leased  one.  In  1900  it  waa  reorganized.  Four  different 
factories,  up  to  that  time  independent  of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, were  organized  into  a  new  company  called  the  United  Starch  Company.    In 
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1899  these  4  factories  had  a  capacity  of  ahout  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  the  National 
Starch  Company.  In  1900  tne  National  Starch  ManabKstariiuz  Company  and  the 
United  Starch  Company  were  consolidated  into  the  National  Starch  Company,  the 
present  oiiganization. 

The  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  had  an  authorized  capital  of 
$10,500,000.  Of  this  amount  $5,000,000  were  common  stock,  $3,000,000  preferred 
stock,  $2,500,000  second  preferred  stock.  Besides  there  was  an  authorized  bond 
issue  of  $4,500,000.  Of  this  authorized  issue  there  were  issued  in  foct  $4,450,700  of 
common  stock,  $2,219,400  of  first  preferred  stock,  $1,846,800  of  second  preferred  stock, 
and  $4,300,000  of  bonds. 

In  the  oiganization  of  this  earlier  company  Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin  acted  as  the 
promoter.  A  promoting  company,  called  the  Cumberland  Investment  and  Security 
Company,  was  organized  to  buy  in  the  separate  plants.  I  believe,  although  I  was 
not  myself  personally  engaged  in  the  promotion,  that  this  promoting  company  bought 
the  separate  plants,  paying  for  them  m  cash  and  in  the  various  securities  mentioned 
above  of  the  National  Starch  Manu^turins  Company.  Although  each  plant  was 
bought  separately,  and  although  the  venaors  ot  the  different  plants  were  not 
informed  now  much  was  paid  for  the  others,  they  were  each  given  to  understand 
that  the  same  basis  of  division  as  between  cash  and  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
was  given  to  them  all.  The  pay  of  the  promoters  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  securities  issued.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  the  sum  total  was  that  was 
paid  for  the  different  plants. 

Each  one  of  the  vendors  was  also  required,  in  addition  to  the  delivery  of  his  plants, 
to  turn  in  a  certain  amount  of  cash  to  serve  as  running  capital  for  the  organization. 
The  amount  of  cash  turned  in  was  about  the  same  as  the  cash  received  from  the  pro- 
moters in  part  payment  for  the  plants.  The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  oigan- 
ization were  substantially  as  follows: 

(1)  There  had  been  among  the  different  plants  very  severe  competition  for  a 
number  of  years.  Very  many  of  them  were  working  at  less  than  their  full  capacity — 
in  many  cases  producing  about  half  of  their  capacity.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  them 
had  been  closea  entirely;  some  were  in  the  hanas  of  receivers.  The  best  ones  were 
making  some  money,  but  not  much.  In  this  period  of  severe  competition  the 
poorer  plants,  feeling  the  necessity  of  realizing  rapidly  on  their  products,  were  cut- 
ting prices  very  badly — in  many  cases  down  to  or  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
chief  danger  to  the  industry  seemed  to  come  from  these  poorer  plants.  At  the  time 
of  the  proposed  organization,  the  managers  of  the  best  plants  did  not  know  fully  the 
exact  situation  re^irdin^  the  poorer  ones,  otherwise  they  might  possibly  have  found 
it  better  to  remain  outside  of  the  onoinization  and  to  attempt  to  drive  the  poorer 
plants  completely  out  of  existence.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  all  the  plants  together  was  considerably  beyond  the  need  of  the 
market  at  remunerative  rates. 

As  soon  as  the  combination  was  made  some  of  the  poorer  plants  were  closed  and 
the  business  was  concentrated  into  about  ten  of  the  b^  establishments,  which  were 
run  at  their  full  capacity. 

There  had  been  before  the  organization  a  surplus  of  stock  on  hand,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of.  In  consequence,  for  a  part  of  the  first  year  the  amount  of 
the  output  of  the  new  oiganization  was  probably  less  than  that  of  the  separate  estab- 
lishments existing  before  the  organization.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  surplus  ¥ra8 
disposed  of,  the  output  was  increased  to  beyond  what  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
entire  output  has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 

(2)  Besides  the  removal  of  this  ruinous  competition,  it  was  expected  that  many 
economies  could  be  secured  by  the  combination,  especially  through  the  closing  of  the 
poorer  plants  and  the  running  of  the  others  to  their  full  capacity.  It  was  expected 
that  considerable  saving  could  be  made  in  this  way  in  the  wages  of  high-pricea  men, 
such  as  managers,  superintendents,  chief  engineers,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  one  such  man 
was  needed  for  every  separate  factory,  but  one  could  manage  a  laige  one  about  as 
efficiently  as  he  could  a  small  one. 

rs)  It  was  expected,  also,  that  much  could  be  saved  in  avoiding  cross  freights. 
Before  the  organization  the  eastern  factories,  for  instance,  had  been  shipping  sUirch 
far  to  the  West,  while  some  of  the  western  factories  had  been  shipping  starch  to 
New  York.  After  the  organization,  inasmuch  as  the  sales  are  all  made  from  the  cen- 
tral office  in  New  York  City,  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  for  cross  freights 
was  entirely  avoided. 

As  has  been  said,  the  selling  for  all  of  the  different  plants  is  all  done  from  the  one 
New  York  establishment.  In  like  manner  the  buying  of  the  main  supplies  is  also 
done  from  the  central  office,  but  local  supplies  are  bought  by  the  managers  of  the 
different  factories. 

(4)  There  was  also  a  considerable  saving  in  the  better  oiganization  of  the  travel- 
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ing  men  and  of  the  local  agents.    There  has  heen  a  territorial  division  hetween  dif- 
ferent aeents,  so  that  cross  railroad  fares  and  useless  traveling  expenses  are  avoided. 

(5)  Tnere  has  heen  likewise  a  better  concentration  of  the  managing  talent  of  the 
different  superintendents  and  heads  of  departments.  It  is  estimated  that  there  has 
been  saved  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  selling  the  product. 

Speaking  generally,  there  have  been  higher  wages  in  several  departments,  but  on 
the  whole  there  can  not  \)e  noticed  much  of  any  change.  The  wages  paid  to  ordi- 
nary hand  labor  have  run  from  $1.35  to  $1.75  per  day.  The  wages  now  are  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  before  the  organization  of  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  There  would  probably  nave  been  an  advance  in 
wages  during  the  last  two  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  met  that  during  the  period  of 
depression  in  1893  to  1895  there  was  no  reduction  in  wages,  but  the  standard  of  the 
years  before  was  steadily  maintained. 

The  prices  of  starch  have  been  made  more  profitable  to  the  oi^ganization  than  it 
was  to  the  individual  producers,  owing  in  part  to  the  methods  of  production,  in  part 
to  the  greater  ability  to  regulate  the  supply  in  the  market  to  the  normal  demand. 
Before  the  oiptnization  was  formed  there  was  frequently  a  cutting  of  prices  which 
was  very  injurious  to  the  trade,  owin^  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  stocks. 

The  chief  disadvantage  in  industnal  combinations,  in  my  opinion,  is  found  in  the 
tendency  to  overcapitalization.  In  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company 
there  was  beyond  Question  an  excessive  capitalization.  Since  the  reoiganization  the 
water  in  the  stock  has  been  considerably  reduced,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  National  Starch  Company  is  overcapitalized. 

At  the  present  time  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Com- 
pany represent  substantially  the  tangible  assets.  The  common  stock  represents  the 
good  will,  including  the  brands  and  the  special  processes  of  the  company.  Some  of 
liie  brands  are  very  valuable — the  consumers  insisting  upon  securing  just  those  and 
no  others.  There'  are  a  large  number  of  brands  manufactured,  but  a  few  have  a 
special  popularitv. 

It  must  De  said  that  overcapitalization  is  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  briuj^  in  competi- 
tion. The  effort  on  the  part  of  a  company  to  pay  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  will 
naturally  lead  to  a  pushing  of  the  i>riceB  upward  to  an  extent  which  brings  competi- 
tors into  the  field,  and  which  in  this  way  keeps  competition  so  active  that  in  reality 
prices  will  be  kept  down  well  toward  the  lowest  margin. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  industrial  combinations,  have,  in  my  opinion,  done 
good,  and,  speaking  generally,  they  have  reduced  prices. 

The  National  Starch  Company  has  a  large  export  business,  its  market  being  sub- 
stantially the  world.  They  sell  in  practiodly  every  civilized  country,  besides  sup- 
plying a' large  proportion  of  the  home  market.  While  in  individual  cases  the  foreign 
prices  are  cut  below  the  home  prices,  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  a  market,  speaking 
generally  this  is  not  the  case.  Foreign  prices  are  made  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  the  home  prices,  and,  on  account  of  the  added  cost  of  transportation,  range 
regularly  somewhat  higher. 

The  earlier  form  of  the  combination,  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company, 
produced  about  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.  Since  the  last  reor- 
nmJzation  and  the  acquisition  of  the  United  Starch  Company,  the  National  Starch 
Company  produces  probably  85  per  cent  and  upward  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
country. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  combinations,  a  reasonable  publicity  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  business  from  year  to  year  is  advocated.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
methods  of  promotion  must  in  the  main  be  kept  secret,  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  any  organization  at  all.  Ever  since  the  year  1882,  efforts  had  been  made 
in  the  sSirch  business  to  form  some  kind  of  an  oi^^nization  that  should  be  able  to 
regulate  the  supply,  but  without  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousies  among  the 
individual  manufacturers.  When  the  Nationiu  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized,  the  promoters  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  purchase  price  of  the  separate 
establishments  entirely  seiTet  in  order  to  avoid  this  jealousy  among  the  vendors. 

Beyond  this  reasonable  publicity,  no  further  legislation  seems  advisable. 

Wm.  F.  Pibl,  Jr. 
State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York^  ss: 

1  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Wm.  F.  Piel,  Jr. 

Sworn  and  pul)ecribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  June,  MK)1. 

[seal.]  H.  R.  Winterbottom, 

Notary  Public,  Queens  County,  N.  Y, 
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At^erage  price*  of  com  and  tUtrch  from  1890  to  1900 ^  incivMioe, 

Year. 

Ck>rnper 
bushel. 

Starch  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Com  per 
bushel. 

Starch  per 
ponnd. 

1890.... 

OatU. 
48.1 
70.4 
M 
49.9 
fiO.9 
47.7 

Onto. 
4.1 
8.7 
8.1 
8.2 
8.2 
8.2 

1896 

CMS. 
84 
81.9 
87.6 
41.8 
4&8 

QsiKs. 
2.7 

1891 

1897 

2.1 

1892 

1896 

1.9 

1893 

1  1899 

2 

1894 

1  1900 

2.1 

1895 

GENERAL.  CHEMICAL  COMPANiT, 


A77IDAYIT  OF  KB.  J.  HIBBEET  BAOO, 

Secretary  of  the  General  ChemincU  Company, 

The  General  Chemical  Company  was  oi^nized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  in 
Febroary,  1899,  and  beean  business  on  March  1,  1899.  Its  busineaB  is  the  manufao- 
ture  of  heavy  chemical,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  mixed 
add  for  manufacturers  of  explosives,  acetic  acid,  salt  cake,  glauber's  salt,  silicate  of 
soda,  bichloride  of  tin,  sulphur  in  various  forms,  crystal  alum,  sulphate  of  aiumiiu^ 
etc. 

When  the  company  was  formed  it  bought  the  property  of  12  previously  exist- 
ing companies,  including  19  separate  plants.  Three  other  plants  nave  since  been 
acquired.  No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  company  and  no 
underwriting  syndicate.  The  consolidation  was  effected  entirely  by  agreement  among 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  An  appraisal  committee  was  formed  of  engineers 
and  manufacturers  and  it  determined  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  physical  plants.  Pay- 
ment was  made  for  the  plants,  on  this  valuation,  in  preferred  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany at  par,  but  preferred  stock  was  not  given  for  any  property  on  which  the  owners 
were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent  per  annum  net  profit.  By  virtue  of  this  restric- 
tion some  plants  were  paid  for  with  common  stock;  not  the  entire  property  of  any 
concern,  but  particular  plants  for  particular  branches  of  manufacture.  In  such  cases 
the  common  stock  was  taken  at  par  in  payment  for  the  plants  at  their  appraised  val- 
uation. The  remainder  of  the  common  stock  was  issued  in  pavment  for  intangible 
property  of  the  companies  consolidated.  Under  tuis  head  would  be  included  soaie 
yearly  contracts  of  sale,  of  the  character  customarily  entered  into  by  large  buyers 
of  chemicals,  certain  trade-marks,  and  the  good  will  of  the  establishments  bought. 
Good  will  has  a  higher  real  value  in  the  chemical  trade  than  in  some  others.  Users 
of  chemicals  are  accustomed  to  use  the  products  of  particular  makers.  They  are 
loath  to  make  a  change,  because  they  are  not  sure  of  obtaining  the  same  results  from 
the  products  of  other  makers.  An  established  trade  has,  therefore,  a  distinct  value. 
The  valuation  of  the  intangible  property  was  based,  in  part;,  upon  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  several  constituent  companies  for  6 J  years  before  the  consolidation.  The 
estimated  value  of  intangible  |)roperty,  and  the  issue  of  common  stock  based  on  it, 
had  no  fixed  relation  to  the  estimated  value  of  tangible  property  and  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  company  started  with  an  ample  working  cash  capital  and  without 
any  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

The  hope  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  competition  was  one  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Chemical  (Company,  but  the  main  reason  was  the 
expectation  of  effecting  economies  in  production  and  sale.  Considerable  economies 
have,  in  £act,  been  realized.  The  greatest  gain  was  the  economjr  in  production,  due 
to  the  control  of  ^e  manufacturing  department  and  of  the  buying  from  the  central 
office.  While  the  details  of  twth  buying  and  selling  are  managed  by  the  branch  or 
district  offices,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  a  general  control  is  maintained  at 
the  central  office,  and  large  contracts  are  made  tnere.  An  appreciable  saving  in  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  is  effected  through  buying  for  all  our  pmnts  together. 

A  considerable  saving  in  cross  freight  rates  on  our  heavy  goods  is  effected.  The 
company  gains  by  the  common  use  in  all  its  plants  of  certain  patents  and  improved 
processes.  The  manufacture  of  goods  under  certain  trade-marks  at  other  factories 
than  those  to  which  the  tnuie-marks  formerly  belonged  has  been  found  practicable 
to  some  extent,  and  has  been  a  source  of  saving  through  the  diminution  of  freights 
on  Buch  trade-mark  goods.    This  policy  has  not,  however,  been  applied  to  any  con- 
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flideiable  extent.  The  nnmber  of  salesmen  is  practically  the  same  as  before  consoli- 
dation. It  is  expected  that  a  saving  may  hereafter  be  effected  bv  closing  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  efficient  plants.  This  has  not  yet  been  possible,  because  a  strong 
demand  has  compelled  us  to  make  full  use  of  all  our  focilities. 

The  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it 
materially  to  raise  the  price  of  its  products,  even  if  it  desired.  It  does  not  make  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  made  in  the  United  States  of  any  one  of  its  products.  Its 
actual  policy  has  been  to  reduce  the  maigin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the 
selling  price  of  its  goods.  The  selling  price  has  in  some  cases  gone  up,  but  this  has 
been  hecause  of  advances  in  raw  materials.  Our  yearly  contracts  of  sale  in  some 
cases  provide  for  alterations  of  selling  prices  to  correspond  with  variations  in  prices 
of  raw  materials.  At  the  same  time  that  we  have  diminished  the  margin  between 
materials  and  finished  products,  representing  the  manufacturing  cost  and  profit,  we 
have  improved  the  quality  of  our  goods.  We  have  made  large  investments  in 
improvea  apparatus  and  are  attaining  a  higher  standaitl  of  purity. 

The  corrosive  nature  of  acids  and  acid  gases  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
practically  all  our  chemicals  obliges  us  to  use  ^W  quantities  of  platinum  and  gold 
as^ell  as  lead  and  expensive  iron  apparatus  in  all  our  construction,  and  the  yearly 
repairs  form  a  large  item  in  the  manufacturing  co8t— in  some  cases  the  major  item.- 

We  expect  to  build  up  a  considerable  export  Dusiness.  Our  foreign  sales  are  made 
on  practically  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  our  domestic  sales.  The  only  noticeable 
difference  is  m  the  prices  charaed  for  packages.  Many  of  our  packages,  such  as  bar- 
rels, drums,  and  carboys,  are  chaiged  for,  and  are  returnable  m  the  domestic  trade, 
at  the  prices  chaiged.  We  habitually  chaige  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  first 
cost  of  such  packages  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  toward  damages  and  repairs; 
thoi^h  the  whole  cost  of  packages  is  not  bv  any  means  covered  by  the  chai^ges. 
Packages  sent  abroad  do  not  have  to  be  taken  back,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  chaige 
somewnat  lees  for  them  than  for  those  put  out  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Wages  have  been  very  generally  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  company. 
Our  workmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  mechanics,  but  they  are  men  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  their  particular  work,  and  have  acouired  a  skill  in  it.  We  can 
afford  to  pay  them,  and  do  pay  them,  more  than  they  could  earn  at  any  other  employ- 
ment. We  do  not  make  frequent  changes  of  workmen.  There  are  no  labor  unions 
among  our  employees. 

The  tariff  has  very  little  effect  upon  our  business.  Foreign  goods  competing  with 
ours  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  under  ordinary  conditions.  Our  special  facilities 
for  transportation,  especially  our  tank  boats  and  tank  car  lines,  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  foreigners  to  compete  with  us.  Yet  America  might  occasionally  be 
made  the  dumping  g^round  for  the  surpluses  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  it  is  as  a 
protection  against  this  possibility  that  tne  tariff  is  chiefly  of  value  to  American  manu- 
facturers of  Heavy  chemicals. 
State  of  New  Yobk,  County  of  New  York^  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

J.  Herbert  Bagg. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  Chas.  W.  Millard, 

Notary  Public^  New  York  Ckmnty, 


[Extract  from  the  pnospectua  of  the  Oeneral  Chemical  Company.] 

About  $7,500,000  preferred  and  $7,500,000  common  stock  will  be  issued  for  the 
business  and  plants  of  the  above  concern  upon  the  following  basis: 

Ninetv  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  appraised  value 
of  tangible  property  of  constituent  companies,  but  no  preferred  stock  will  be  issued 
for  property  upon  which  the  previous  owners  were  not  earning  at  least  8  per  cent 

§er  annum  net  profit.    A  working  capital  of  $750,000  has  been  provided  by  the  ven- 
ors,  each  subscribing  at  par  for  Miditional  preferred  stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  its  tangible  property,  pa^rable  in  cash. 

The  common  stock  will  be  issued  at  par  for  the  entire  value  of  the  intangible  prop- 
erty of  the  vendors  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity  as  ascertained  by  the 
Audit  Company,  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  stocks  of  the  General  Chemical  Company 
have  been  issued  upon  the  Imsis  of  actual  values  and  earning  capacity  of  the  constitu- 
ent companies;  that  no  stock  has  been  given  as  a  bonus  to  an  underwriting  syndicate, 
and  no  commission  has  been  paid  to  promoters. 
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The  agi^nregate  net  earnings  of  the  constitaent  companies  for  the  year  18d8  were 
over  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  economies  in  manufactore,  admimBtration, 
and  distribution  will  largely  increase  the  annual  net  profits. 

Quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  commencing  July  1,  1899. 

The  company  has  an  ample  working  cash  capital,  provided  as  before  stated,  and 
has  no  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  December  31,  1900,  certified  by  Messrs. 
Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  pubhc  accountants,  is  as  follows: 

Assets: 

Manufacturing  investment  at  cost $12, 195, 688. 03 

Investments  in  other  corporations 2,309,554.14 

Merchandise  on  hand,  at  factory  cost 1,286,287.25 

Accounts  receivable '. 865, 047. 51 

Cash 325,726.19 

Unexpired  insurance  premiums,  stamps,  etc 19,351.16 

17,000,634.28 
Liabilities: 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred 8,260,000.00 

Common 7,167,900.00 

Accounts  payable 559, 727. 91 

Dividends  accrued 123,900.00 

Surplus 889,106.37 

17,000,634.28 
[Statement  to  stockholdera  of  the  Qeneral  Chemical  Ctompany,  February  1. 1901.] 

The  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  this  companv  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.    Tney  are  as  follows: 

Surplus  on  books  December  31, 1899 $478,710.17 

Net  profits  for  the  year  1900 1,258,945.54 

1,737,655.71 
Lees  dividends  paid  to  stockholders: 

Preferred $493,715.00 

Common 285,364.00 

779,079.00 

958,576.71 
Lees  charged  off  plantacoount 69,470.34 

Balance  transferred  to  surplus  account  December  31,  1900 889, 106. 37 

During  the  year  we  have  expended  in  construction  and  betterments  . .      688, 896.  74 

We  have  also  acauired  3  new  plants. 

We  have  naturally  felt  the  falling  off  in  the  activity  of  the  consuming  trade  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the  last  few  months  of  1899.  This  has  been  compensated 
by  increased  economies  and  not  by  higher  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  pmicy  out- 
lined in  our  first  report  Our  present  condition  for  economical  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  better  tnan  ever,  and  the  oi^ganization  is  complete  and  harmonious. 


NATIONAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  lEK.  AETHTJR  W.  BEWAIL. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 

The  business  of  the  National  Asphalt  Companv,  or  of  the  subordinate  companies 
which  it  owns  and  controls,  is  the  importing  and  refining  of  asphalt,  and  the  sale  of 
it  for  paving  purposes,  for  paints,  varnishes,  roofing,  reservoir  lining,  insulating, 
et-c.  One  of  the  constituent  companies,  the  Manhattan  Trap  Bock  Company,  quar- 
ries and  crushes  and  sells  rock  for  paving  and  similar  purposes. 
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The  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  the  principal  company  sabordinate  to  the 
National  Asphalt  Company,  was  incorporatea  on  June  28,  1890.  It  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  concerns  interested  in  asphalt  paving,  including  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Compan}^  of  New  York,  the  Barber  Aspluilt  Paving  Company 
of  West  Virginia,  the  New  Tnnidad  Lake  Asphalt  Company,  Limited,  of  London, 
and  the  Alcatraz  Company  of  West  Vii^ginia.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  Asphalt 
Company  of  America.  I  was  connect^  with  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  which  did  not  go  into  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  on  account  of  a 
foilure  to  a^^ree  on  terms. 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  was  incorporated  on  August  1,  1900,  and  began 
business  on  January  1, 1901.  It  bought  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company 
of  America,  all  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  all  the 
stock  of  the  New  Jersev  Mexican  Asphalt  Company,  owning  asphalt  properties  in 
Mexico;  all  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  Company,  and  the  titles  to  certain  a^halt  deposits  in 
Venezuela.  The  National  Aspnalt  Companv,  through  its  subordinate  companies, 
handles  probably  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  aspnalt  sold  in  the  United  States.  It  sells 
considerable  quantities  to  independent  paving  companies.  Its  subordinate  com- 
panies themselves  do  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  paving  in  the  United  States. 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company. 
Consolidation  was  arranged  between  the  principal  owners  of  the  Asphalt  Company 
of  America  and  the  owners  of  the  smaller  companies  absorbed.  The  several  stock- 
holders exchanged  their  stock  in  the  subordinate  companies  for  stock  and  collateral 
^Id  certificates  of  the  National  Asphalt  Companv.  Tne  National  Asphalt  Company 
IS  not  an  operating  company.  Its  property  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  stocks  of 
other  corporations.  There  was  some  slight  opposition  to  the  connolidation  on  the 
part  of  a  minority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  consolidation  by  action  of  the  courts,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful.  All  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  has  now  been 
exchanged  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  except  a  trifling  amount,  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent.  The  exchange  has  been  more  complete  than  such  operations 
usually  are. 

When  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  was  formed  it  gave  its  5  per  cent  collateral 
gold  certificates  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies,  and  secured 
the  certificates  by  deposit  of  the  stock  bought  Thirty  million  dollars  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  issued.  The  Asphalt  Company  of  America  also  issued  600,000  50-dollar 
shares  of  stock,  not  as  paid  up,  but  subject  to  call.  An  assessment  of  $5  a  share  was 
made  at  the  time  of  issue,  ana  a  second  call  of  $5  afterwards.  This  made  $6,000,000 
of  actual  cash  paid  in  bv  stockholders.  The  National  Asphalt  Company  issued 
$6,000,000  of  collateral  gold  certificates,  secured  by  deposit  of  the  shares  of  the  Asphalt 
Company  of  America.  It  offered  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of 
America  for  each  share,  on  which  $10  in  cash  had  been  paid  in,  $10  in  the  new  5  per 
cent  collateral  gold  certificates  and  $7  in  full-paid  preferred  stock  and  $10  in  full-paid 
common  stock  of  the  National  Asphalt  Companv. 

The  National  Asphalt  Company  issued  71,000  shares  of  its  preferred  stock,  par 
value  $3^550,000,  and  102,000  shares  of  the  common  stock,  par  value  $5,100,000,  for 
the  acquisition  of  2,500  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Pav- 
ing Company,  constituting  the  entire  issue;  14,000,  out  of  the  entire  issue  of  23,750, 
shares  of  the  common  sto<;k  of  the  Gilson  Asphaltum  Company  of  New  Jersey,  par 
value  $1,400,000;  1,000  shares,  constituting  the  entire  issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
New  Jersey  Mexican  Asphalt  Company,  par  value  $100,000;  5,000  shares,  constitut- 
ing the  entire  issue  of  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company,  par  value 
$500,000;  approved  titles  to  3  asphalt  deposits  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  known  as  "El  Mene,"  "Tembladar,"  and  "Lasrunillas."  These  prop- 
erties were  owned  by  and  sold  to  the  National  Asphalt  Company  bjr  the  same  vendors. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  basis  of  division  of  the  securities  issued  in  payment 
therefor. 

The  $30,000,000  paid  b^  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America  in  its  collateral  gold 
certificates  for  the  stock  of  its  constituent  companies  is  believed  to  have  been  the  fair 
cash  value  of  the  properties.  The  property  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  value  is 
lar>^ly  speculative  ana  can  not  be  positively  fixed.  This  is  because  of  the  important 
position  which  the  deposits  of  asphalt,  owned  or  controlled,  hold  among  the  assets 
of  the  company.  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  alone,  however,  one  of  the 
companies  owned  by  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  has  assets  of  a  cash  value  of 
$9,500,000;  and  it  owns  no  interest  in  the  deposits  of  asphalt  The  $4,200,000  pre- 
ferred stock  and  the  $6,000,000  common  stock  of  the  National  Asphalt  Companv, 
which  was  given  in  addition  to  the  $6,000,000  collateral  gold  certificates  in  exchange 
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for  the  stock  of  the  Asphalt  Company  of  America,  rntresented  the  'value  of  the 
organization  and  eood  will  of  the  Asphalt  Com|^y  of  America  as  a  going  conceni. 
In  a  technical  trade  like  oars,  I  consider  that  this  established  oiganisation,  with  the 
acqaii>ed  skill  and  exi)erience  that  go  with  it,  has  a  great  value. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  consolidation  was  perhaps  the  desire  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  competition.  It  is  trae  that  the  principal  asphalt  companies  were  still 
able  to  make  a  profit  in  their  business,  but  a  condition  of  things  seemed  to  be 
approaching  in  which  prices  would  be  cut  to  cost  or  lower.  A  second  important  eon- 
sioeretion  was  the  desire  to  effect  important  economies  by  unified  management  The 
various  corporations  overlapped  eacn  other  territorially  in  their  operations.  There 
might  be  three  or  four  asphalt  companies  operating  in  a  town.  Three  or  four  plants 
might  be  maintained  there  more  or  less  continuously.  A  single  plant  could  do  all 
the  work,  and  do  it  far  more  economicallv.  Fifty-eight  corporations  are  now 
included  under  the  control  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company.  A  laiige  number  of 
them  have  been  eliminated  as  active  organizations.  The  number  of  employees  has, 
by  this  means,  been  greatly  diminished;  not  the  actual  number  of  workmen  on  the 
street,  but  in  some  degree  tine  number  of  superintendents,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree 
the  office  force.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  competing  corporations  has  also 
made  it  possible  to  diminish  the  number  of  men  who  attend  lettings  and  look  after 
the  securing  of  contracts;  but  this  item  is  of  lees  importance. 

Another  important  gain  by  consolidation  is  the  increase  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
National  Asphalt  Company  is  able  to  push  this  business  with  an  energy  which  smaller 
organizations  could  not  put  into  it  The  mere  increase  of  business  which  results 
from  pushins  the  trade  in  foreign  countries  reduces  the  pro  rata  cost  of  minins, 
shipping,  and  refining,  and  enables  all  the  work  of  the  company  to  be  done  with 
less  pro  rata  expense.  The  prices  of  work  in  forei^  countries  are  substantially  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
between  European  and  American  prices,  or  even  between  prices  in  different  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Comparisons  are  complicated  by  different  methods  of  laying  and 
by  different  periods  of  maintenance  under  the  contracts. 

I  believe  our  pavements  are  superior  to  the  rock-asphalt  pavements  heretofore  laid 
in  European  cities.  They  are  less  hard  and  less  slippery.  Besides  this,  experience 
has  taught  us  to  add  certain  ingredients  to  the  mixture  of  asphalt  and  rock  or  sand, 
which  add  to  the  durability  of  the  pavement  The  European  asphalt  is  a  natural 
impregnation  of  rock  with  bitumen,  while  ours  is  an  artincial  mixture.  The  rock 
asphalt  is  subject  to  economical  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  transport- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  the  rock  employed,  while  we  have  to  transport  nothing  but 
the  asphalt.    We  obtain  the  broken  stone  and  sand  at  any  convenient  place  near  the 

g^int  where  the  pavement  is  laid.  Beds  of  rock  asphalt  similar  to  those  quarried  in 
urope  are  found  in  various  places  in  the  United  States.  There  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  sandstone  impregnated  with  bitumen  in  Kentucky .  There  are  simi- 
lar deposits  in  Indian  Territory,  and  also  limestone  with  bitumen  impregnation.  In 
Utah  and  California  there  are  whole  hills  of  bitumen-impregnated  sand^ne. 

In  California  asphalt  is  also  obtained  by  distillation  from  petroleum  found  there 
which  has  an  aspnalt  base.  In  the  process  of  distillation,  however,  the  asphalt  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  700  to  800  degrees.  This  seems  to  set  up  a  change  which 
is  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  asphalt  It  is  a  fact,  at  any  rate,  that  the  asphalt 
obtained  from  distillation  of  petroleum  is  harder  and  lessserviceable  than  that  which 
does  not  require  distillation.  It  may  be  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  changes 
of  temperature  are  slight,  with  fair  success,  but  wherever  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer,  if  it  is  made  of  such  a  consistency  as  to 
endure  the  summer  heat  it  will  crack  in  the  winter. 

The  prices  of  asphalt  paving  have  not  been  r&ised  in  consequence  of  the  consoli- 
dation. They  vary  with  local  conditions  and  requirements;  but  we  are  doing  work 
at  lower  rates,  if  anything,  than  last  year,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  increased. 
A  considerable  amount  of  latitude  in  regard  to  prices  is  necessarily  left  to  local  man- 
agers, though  the  general  policy  is  controlled,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  central 
office.  The  cost  pf  paving  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  was  materially  reduced 
by  the  coming  into  the  market  of  one  of  our  constituent  companies.  There  was  a 
combination  in  this  vicinity  on  broken  stone  which  held  up  the  price  to  $1.40  a 
yard.  The  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company  was  formed  by  persons  interested  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Paving  Company.  It  opened  up  a  quarry  in  Rockland 
Countv,  and  put  broken  stone  on  the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  price  has 
gone  down  from  $1.40  to  75  cents  since  1897. 

The  consolidation  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  wages.  In  every  instance  waoes  are 
as  good  as  before,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  better.  Wages  are  a  shade  higher  on 
the  whole  than  10  years  ago  or  5  years  ago. 
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The  tariff  does  not  directly  affect  the  asphalt  business,  except  as  it  increases  the 
cost  of  pavement  to  the  |)eople  of  the  country.  I  see  no  sound  economic  reason  for 
the  daty  on  asphalt.  It  is,  of  course,  paid  by  the  cities  that  have  the  paving  done, 
and  bv  other  consumers.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  amount  of  it  is  great 
enougn  to  diminish  materially  the  use  of  asphalt  pavement,  or  to  cause  other  pave- 
ments to  be  substituted  for  it. 

I  have  not  observed  any  disadvantages  resulting  from  consolidation.  As  a  general 
principle  I  believe  that  union  is  better  for  business  men,  for  laboring  men.  and  for 
all.  Almost  all  our  work  is  done  by  union  labor.  Cooperation  conserves  force  and 
is  advantageous  to  society,  though  uie  power  of  consolidation  mav  be  abused,  either 
by  the  workinsmen  or  by  the  employers.  Our  relations  with  labor  oi^nizations 
are  very  friendly,  and  I  believe  in  them  as  well  as  in  combinations  of  business  men. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  b^  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com- 
pany to  foremen  and  other  experts  in  various  cities  during  the  month  of  August, 
1900.  The  wa^  paid  to  common  laborers  by  this  company  are  from  $1.50  to  |l.75 
a  day;  though  m  some  western  cities,  such  as  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  in  the  fall, 
it  hais  been  necessary  to  pay  as  much  as  $2  a  day  for  ordinary  labor.  The  men  who 
get  $1 .75  are  picked  men,  generally  used  on  the  concrete  boards. 

Wages  paid  to  foremen  and  other  experts^  August  SI,  1900. 


City. 

Street  fore- 
men. 

Yard  fore- 
men. 

Roller  en- 
gineers. 

Raken. 

Tampers. 

Smoothers. 

AUentown 

Boflton 

$8  60 
2, 60  to  4. 00 

8.60 
2. 60  to  8. 60 

8.60 
2.60to4.00 

18.00 
8.00 
8.60 
8.60 
4.00 
8.50 

$8.00 

8.60 

2. 60  to  4. 00 

8. 50  to  4. 00 

2. 60  to  8. 60 

12. 00  to  2. 25 
2.00 
2.00 

SI.  75  to  2. 00 
1.75 
2.00 

$1.76to2.00 
1.75  to  2. 00 

Buffalo 

2.00 

Chicago 

DetroTt..!!!! '. 

Elmlra 

Fort  Wayne 

<2.MtAS.M 

Harrisbuxg ;    i66to4.00 

JeneyCity *  m 

4.00 
4.00 

8.00to4.00 
8.00to4.00 

KanaaaCity 

Lincoln 

8. 00  to  4. 50 
4.00 

Look  Island  City. 

4. 00  to  4.  bO 
8.60 
4.00 
2.50 

Loutovllle 

4.00 

2. 60  to  4. 00 

5.00 

8. 50  to  4. 00 

5.00 

4.00 

8. 60  to  5. 00 

8. 33  to  5. 00 

4.00 

2.60to4.00 

2. 60  to  5. 00 

2.60 

8.00 

8.60 

8.00 

8.00to4.00 

8.00 

8.60 
4.00 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York: 

Manhattan  .. 

2,00 

2.25 
2.26 

1.75 

2.00 
2.50 

1.75 
1.75 

Bronx 

Omaha 

8.60 
4.60 
8.60 
4.00 

2.50 

Petenburg 

St.  Paul 

4.00 
8.00 

'2.25tn!2.M 

2. 00  to  2. 25 

Scranton 

Sioux  aty 

South  Bend 

8t.J08eph 

Topeka  

8.00 
4.00 
2.60 

8.00 
2. 60  to  8. 50 

2.25 

2. 00  to  2. 25 

2.25 

Wiihiuih 

5.00 
4.00 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

WaRhlngton 

State  of  Nfw  Yobk,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solenmly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

A.  W.  Sewall. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  1901. 
[sKAX.]  Victor  E.  Schaumburg, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County, 


ExHiBir. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  charter  of  the  National  Asphalt  Company  are 
appended: 

Seventh.  The  corporation  may  use  and  apply  its  surplus  earnings  or  accumulated 
profits,  including  the  amount  authorized  b]r  law  to  be  reserved,  to  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  property  and  of  its  own  capital  stock,  and  may  purchase  and  acquire 
bonds,  debentures,  oollateral  certificates,  or  other  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed 
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by  it  from  time  to  time,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  tenns 
as  its  board  of  directors  shall  determine;  and  neither  the  property  nor  the  capital 
stock,  bonds,  debentures,  collateral  certificates,  or  other  obh^tions  so  purchased  or 
acquired,  nor  any  of  the  same  taken  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to 
the  corporation,  sliall  be  regarded  as  profits  for  the  purposes  of  declaration  or  pay- 
ment oi  dividends,  unless  so  determined  by  a  majonty  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a 
minority  of  the  stockholders.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  board  of  directors,  from  time  to  time,  shall  determine  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places,  and  under  what  oondiUons  and  regulations,  the 
accounts,  books,  and  records  oi  the  corporation,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  stockholders;  and  no  stockholder  shall  have  any  right  of  mspeiling 
any  account  or  book  or  document  of  the  corporation,  except  as  conferred  by  statute 
or  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  m.  JXTSTTJS  E.  EALPH. 

SecreUsry  and  treasurer  of  the  American  OoUon  Oil  Company. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  (Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  October,  1889.  llie  entire  amount  of  capital  stock  issued  and  out- 
standing is  as  follows:  Preferred  stock  $10,198,600,  common  stock  $20,237,100;  and 
there  are  at  this  date  in  addition  $3,000,000  gold  debenture  bonds;  making  the  aggre- 

fate  capitalization  $33,435,700.  The  original  issue  of  bonds  was  $4,000,000,  of  wluch 
1,000,000  in  amount  was  paid  and  canceled  prior  to  November  1,  1900. 

The  valuation  of  the  tangible  propertv  (land,  buildings,  machinery)  and  assets  on 
August  31,  1891,  was  $15,773,93o;  and  the  valuation  at  that  date  of  contracts,  leases, 
patents,  processes,  brands,  goodwill,  etc.,  was  $19,104,978.  On  August  31,  1900,  the 
valuation  of  tangible  assets  had  increased  to  $17,949,863,  and  the  intan^ble  assets 
above  enumerated  had  been  reduced  in  valuation  to  $17,074,124. 

Dividends  of  6  per  cent  (3  per  cent  semi-annually}  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock  continuously  since  June,  1892;  and  dunns  the  past  3  years  dividends 
upon  the  common  stock  have  been  paid  annually,  the  common-stock  dividends 
averaging  3}  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  period  named. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  the  crushing  of  cotton  SRed  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  resulting  products.  Of  these  tne  oil  is  the  most  important,  closely 
followed  in  value  by  the  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal.  The  company  and  its  affiliated 
companies  manufacture  and  sell  various  other  products,  including  cotton  linters, 
hulls,  hull  ashes,  lard,  lard  compound,  cottolene,  oath  and  laundry  soaps,  and  wash- 
ing powders.  The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  company  has  steadily  increased 
since  its  organization,  though,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mills,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  entire  cotton-seed  business  of  the  country  done  bv  this  com- 
pany is  less  than  at  the  time  of  organization.  This  company  not  only  sells  the 
product  of  its  own  crushing  mills,  but  also  buys  products  of  other  mills,'  refining  the 
oils  thus  purchased  and  distributing  them  through  its  sellins  department 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  owns  a  refinery  and  other  propertv  in  New 
Jersey,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  assets  consists  of  the  capital  stocks  of  subordinate 
companies.  It  owns  tne  capital  stocks  of  companies  operating  cotton-seed  crushing 
mills  in  the  several  States  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  and  of  others  operating  oil 
refineries,  lard  plants,  and  soap  factories;  the  companies  oein^,  with  some  exceptions, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  respectively,  in  which  their  manufacturing 
plants  are  located.  The  buying,  selling,  ana  manufacturing  are  managed  by  the 
officers  of  the  respective  companies. 

Centralized  oi^nization  produces  important  savings  in  both  buying  and  selling, 
and  increases  the  commercial  standing  and  importance  of  the  company  by  reason  of 
the  volume  of  business  transacted.  It  also  has  advantag[es  in  the  nuulity  with  which 
important  processes  of  manufacture  are  made  more  widely  effective.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  disadvantage  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  the  manufacturing 
units  are  so  widely  separated,  but  on  the  whole  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
largely  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

The  tariff  is  not  a  very  important  factor  in  the  business  of  this  company,  inasmuch 
as  the  raw  material  oaea  is  all  of  home  growth,  and  the  products  when  exported  are 
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not  subject  to  United  States  tariffs.    The  tariff  does  raise  the  price  of  some  things 
used  in  the  business,  but  not  to  a  very  important  degree. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  Yorkf  ss: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Justus  E.  Ralph. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  May,  1901. 
[seal.]  Alphonsb  Franconi, 

Notary  Public. 


STANDARD  MLLIilNG  COMPANY, 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  IIE.  THOKAS  A.  McIHTTEE, 

Director  of  the  Standard  MiUing  Company. 

The  Standard  Milling  Gompanv  is  the  laiveet  milline  organization  in  the  world, 
although  it  controls  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  milling  Business  of  the  United  States. 
Its  mills  are  equipped  to  orind  over  175,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  It  also  produces 
specialties  in  cereals,  sucn  as  Becker's  oatmeal,  buckwheat,  and  self-raising  flour 
foods. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  milling  business  in  1892,  when  I  organized  the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Conipany.  In  this  company  we  oombinea  5  mills  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Staten  Island,  making  all  tne  flour  ground  in  New  York 
City.  One  was  established  in  1890,  another  in  1843,  the  youngest  in  1855.  I  person- 
ally bought  all  these  companies  and  sold  them  to  the  new  or  combined  company. 
No  one  of  the  old  concerns  knew  what  any  other  one  got.  In  some  cases  I  paid  more 
for  a  plant  than  would  have  been  justified  by  its  previous  earning,  because  I  took 
account  of  the  value  of  having  it  in  such  a  combination.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
did  not  pay,  and  the  new  company  did  not  pay  me,  more  than  the  previous  earnings 
of  the  plants  justified.  The  Hecker-Jonee-Jewell  Milling  Company  issued  $3,000,000 
preferred  and  $2,000,000  common  stock,  besides  $2,500,000  bonds.  The  real  estate 
and  buildings,  water  fronts,  and  wharves,  exclusive  of  machinery,  were  appraised  at 
$3,004,000.  The  machinery,  fixtures  and  appliances,  merchandise  and  stores  on 
hand,  together  with  cash  in  bank,  were  valued  at  $2,800,000.  Valuable  patents  and 
brands  were  also  acquired,  which  were  not  included  in  this  valuation.  The  averase 
net  profit  of  the  companies  consolidated,  for  the  previous  5  years,  was  over  $500,000 
per  annum. 

In  April,  1899,  I  formed  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  by  consolidat- 
ing the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  with  mills  at  Duluth  and  Superior, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Syracuse.  I  followed  the  same  methoos  as  in 
forming  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company.  In  some  cases,  however,  in 
this  instance,  I  bought  the  capital  stock  of  existing  corporations,  whereas  in  forming 
the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  I  bought  the  plants  in  everv  case,  and 
not  corporate  organizations.  In  the  case  of  the  Imited  States  Flour  Milling  Com- 
pany, as  in  the  earlier  case,  I  considered  that  the  aggregate  capitalization  did  not 
exceed  the  fair  value  of  the  properties,  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  earnings.  The 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  issued  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $3,500,000 
common  stock,  tc^ther  with  $7,500,000  bonds,  an  aggregate  of  $16,000,000.  The 
real  estate,  machinery,  water  power,  docks,  etc.,  were  appraised  at  $10,500,000;  the 
personal  property,  brands,  trade-marks,  and  good  will  at  $4,250,000,  and  a  working 
capital  of  $1,250,000  cash  was  provided.  The  stock  was  all  issued  to  me,  and  I 
bought  the  plants  on  such  terms  as  I  could. 

The  principal  reason  for  forming  each  of  these  consolidations  was  the  hope  of 
effecting  certain  economies.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  gained  through  the  ability 
to  make  flour  under  a  particular  brand  at  the  mill  where  it  can  be  made  and  sold 
most  economically.  For  instance,  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company  has  two 
mills  which  are  on  the  water  front  and  others  which  are  not  The  mills  on  the  water 
have  an  advantage  of  10  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  for  export  After  the  mills  were 
combined  under  one  company  the  brands  of  all  of  them  could  be  produced  for 
export  purposes  at  the  water-front  mills.  By  the  larger  combination,  the  United 
States  flour  Milling  Company,  the  same  advantage  is  obtained  in  a  much  higher 
degree.  A  large  expenditure  tor  cross  freights  is  saved,  and,  besides,  any  brand  of 
the  oompany  caa  be  made  at  the  point  where  wheat  is,  for  the  time  being,  cheapest 
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A  saving  in  the  cost  of  selling  has  been  effected.  The  number  of  traveling  men 
employed  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted.  Flrobably  the  actual 
namber  is  not  smaller,  as  tne  business  has  matly  increased. 

The  buying  is  done  by  the  mana^r  of  each  separate  group  of  mills;  1  at  New  York, 
1  at  Dnluth  and  Superior,  1  at  Mmneapolis,  1  at  Milwaukee,  1  at  Buffido,  and  1  at 
Syracuse.    The  selling  is  done  in  the  same  way. 

The  superintendents  get  higher  salaries  than  they  got  before  the  combination  was 
made.  Wages  have  been  increased  since  the  Hecker-Jonee-Jewell  Milling  Company 
was  formed;  but  that  company  began  business  just  about  the  time  of  the  industrial 
depression  of  1893.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  combination  has  been  to  keep 
the  men  more  steadily  employed.  Every  flour  mill  has  to  shut  down  from  time  to 
time  for  repairs  and  for  other  purposes.  When  any  mill  of  this  company  is  shut 
down,  a  part  of  the  force  is  shifted  to  another  mill,  and  so  is  able  to  work  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

On  the  whole,  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  reduced  by  the  combination  of 
interests.  The  net  profits  have  not,  however,  been  increased.  It  has  not  onlv  been 
impossible  to  increase  the  margin  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  flour, 
but  competition  has  compelled  us  to  reduce  the  margin  as  the  cost  of  manufacture 
has  dimmished. 

Experience  developed  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Companjr  had 
not  sufficient  working  capital  to  handle  its  business  properly.  On  this  account  it  has 
recently  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Standard  Milling  Company.  This  com- 
pany issued  16,900,000  6  per  cent  noncumulative  preferred  and  $4,600,000  common 
stock,  with  $5,750,0005  per  cent  bonds,  an  aggregate  of  $17,250,000.  The  Standard 
Milling  Company  has  about  $1,000,000  more  cash  capital  than  the  United  States 
Flour  Milling  Company  had.  The  properties  controlled  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company. 

I  hold  the  results  of  the  combination  of  business  interests,  in  general,  to  be  alto- 
gether favorable.  We  have  only  seen  the  beginning):  of  this  development,  and  we 
have  not  begun  to  realize  the  beneficial  results  that  will  fiow  from  it.  The  only  difiS- 
culty  is  to  get  men  big  enough  to  handle  the  big  businesses. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  favor  a  national  incorporation  law.  The  conditions  of  different 
States  seem  to  me  to  require  different  metnods.  The  watering  of  stock  should  be 
checked  by  law,  restricting  the  capitalization  to  the  actual  value  of  the  properties; 
but  in  my  opinion  that  law  should  be  State,  not  Federal,  law. 

Thomas  A.  McIntybb. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  ForJfc,  m: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  forc^in^  statements,  so  far  as  they  are  made  of  my 
own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  1  beheve  all  the  others  above  set  forth  to  be  true. 

Thomas  A.  McIin'YBX. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  L.  B.  Hows, 

Notary  Public  124,  New  York  CkmrUy, 


Exhibit. 

Prospectus  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company. 

The  Standard  Milling  Company  was  oi^nized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to 
acquire,  through  the  reorganization  committee,  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Com- 
pany and  its  allied  companies.  The  reorganization  committee  has  announced  the 
completion  of  its  work,  and  the  securities  of  the  Standard  Milling  Company  are 
issued  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  reorganization,  which  plan  as 
amended  and  carried  out  by  the  committee,  was  established  upon  drastic  and  con- 
servative lines;  the  interest  charges,  including  the  sinking  fund  on  its  first-mortgage 
bonds,  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Bonds  and  stocks. 

(1)  First-mortgage  6  per  cen/.— Thirty-year  gold  bonds,  $5,750,000,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1, 1900;  due  1930;  interest  coupons  payable  May  1  and  November  1,  with  pro- 
vision for  a  sinking  fund  of  $45,000  per  annum;  bonds  $1,000  each. 
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(2)  Five  per  cent  non-oumuZo^'w.— Preferred  stock,  16,900,000.  The  holders  of 
preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled,  out  of  any  and  all  surpltis  or  net  profits,  to  receive 
non-cumulative  dividends,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  declared  by  the  board  of 
directors,  at  the  rate  of,  but  not  exceeding,  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  each  and  every 
fiscal  year  before  any  di\idend  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  declared,  set  apart  for,  or 
paid  upon  anv  other  stock  of  the  corporation;  with  provision,  however,  that  after 
paying  a  diviaend  of  5  per  cent  to  the  preferred  stock,  also  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  has  oeen  paid  to  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  in  any  year  to  the  common-stock  holders, 
an  additional  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  is  to  be  paid  before  any 
further  amounts  are  piud  to  the  common-stock  holders  for  that  year. 

In  addition  thereto,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  or  liquidation  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  par  i^ue  of 
their  preferred  shares  before  anything  shall  be  paid  upon  the  common  stock  out  of 
the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

(3)  Common  stock,  $4,800,000. 
Total  capitalization,  $17,250,000. 

The  flour  business  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  permanent 
industries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  adversely  affected  by  hard  times,  nor  is  it 
influenced  by  good  times.  Flour  follows  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  market,  and  the 
proprietors  of  mills  under  good  management  are  satisfied  with  a  manufacturer's 
profit — a  steady  income. 

The  Standard  Milling  Company  is  the  largest  flour-milling  concern  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  in  chai]g;e  of  men  of  the  highest  financial  and  commercial  standing.  This  is 
a  rare  instance  in  the  reoi^ganization  of  properties,  where  all  the  memters  of  the 
committee  of  reoi^ganization,  after  one  year's  work  and  familiarity  with  the  business, 
are  satisfied  to  become  directors  and  officers  of  the  new  company,  and  be  responsible 
for  the  further  management  and  administration  of  its  afburs. 


AMERICAN  FISHERIES  COMPANY. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  HCR.  H.  B.  CHTJBCH, 

Vice-president  and  manager  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1898,  the  Northern  branch  of  the  menhaden  industry  was  car- 
ried on  by  20  different  concerns,  situated  as  follows:  State  of  Maine,  4;  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1;  State  of  Connecticut,  2;  State  of  Rhode  Island,  2;  east  end  of 
Long  Island.  5;  Barren  Island,  1;  Jersey  coast,  2;  State  of  Delaware,  3. 

These  different  concerns  worked  independent  of  each  other,  and  operated  any- 
where from  1  to  8  steamers  each  and  a  few  small  sail  gear. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  season  (about  Ma}^  1)  to  the  end  of  the  season  (about 
November  10)  each  of  these  plants  was  in  operation. 

With  the  formation  of  the  American  Fisheries  Company  (January,  1898)  the  plan 
of  operation  was  changed.  The  American  Fisheries  Company  purchased  17  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants.  The  plan  as  arranged  by  the  management  was  to  direct 
the  policy  of  each  plant  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  utilize  the  plants  where  the  fish  were 
found  in  the  greatest  quantities  and  to  cease  running  a  factory  when  the  fish  were  too 
far  from  the  factory  to  conveniently  transport  them. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  plants  were  so  arranged  that  if  the  fish  show  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  one  the  plant  can  be  operated.  One  factory  in  Maine,  1  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  in  Khode  Island,  and  3  on  Long  Island  were  dismantled  and  the  machin- 
ery, etc.,  used  to  increase  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  other  factories. 

Oaiching. — Under  the  old  arrangement  each  concern  sent  out  its  boats  to  the  fish- 
ing ground.  If  the  fish  were  located  a  long  distance  from  vhe  factory,  the  steamers 
would  go  after  them,  and  when  loaded  bring  them  to  the  factory  which  was  owned 
by  the  owner  of  the  steamer  making  the  catch.  Following  tms  method  it  can  be 
r^ilv  understood  that  in  some  cases  when  the  fish  were  located  far  from  the  fac- 
tory the  steamer  could  only  make  1  or  2  catches  in  a  week,  while  other  steamers, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fish,  might  load  up  every  day. 

After  consolidation  the  plan  was  to  have  the  steamers  land  their  fish  at  the  factory 
nearest  to  the  place  where  the  fish  were  caught  This  plan  is  beneficial  because  of 
the  fact  that  by  delivering  the  fish  to  the  factory  as  soon  after  catching  as  poesiblei 
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a  better  Quality  of  oil  and  soano  is  prodaoed,  and  the  steamer  can  immediately  return 
to  the  fianing  groond,  witEoat  losing  2  or  3  days  in  travel,  and  catch  the  fish  at  leas 
expense. 

ifanufacturing, — While  the  indnstiT  was  carried  on  by  different  concerns,  each 
manu&ictorer  had  his  own  ideas  ana  methods  of  manipulating  the  fish.  This  of 
necessity  resulted  in  making  man^r  different  qualities  of  product  Two  factories  situ- 
ated side  by  side  might  catch  their  fish  from  the  same  locality,  and  under  the  same 
management  would  nave  produced  the  same  Quality  of  oil  and  guano,  but  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  rendenng  the  fish  the  proauct  of  these  concerns  would  be  entirely 
different. 

By  consolidating  the  several  factories  under  one  general  manager,  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  was  introduced  and  a  uniformity  of  method  adopted,  which  nec- 
essarily resulted  m  producing  merchandise  of  an  even  quality  when  made  from  the 
same  (^ualitv  of  fish. 

Sellmg, — While  working  as  independent  concerns,  the  selling  of  the  product  was 
conducted  by  a  selling  agent,  appomted  by  the  manufacturers.  While  this  plan  was 
the  best  that  could  be  pursued  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  had  its  aisadvan- 
tages.  The  buyer  invariably  desired  the  merchandise  from  the  manufacturer  whose 
product  suited  him  the  best.  This  worked  to  the  benefit  of  some  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  Another  disadvanta^  was  the  financial  standing  of  the  various 
manufacturers.  Some  one  of  them,  being  in  uivent  need  of  money,  would  sell  under 
the  market  price,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  buyers,  having  purchased 
enough  for  immediate  requirements,  would  wait  until  some  other  manufacturer  had 
pressing  needs  before  making  another  purchase. 

Consolidation  has  again  come  to  the  relief  and  put  things  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  management  can  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  its  entire  product,  and  as 
the  buyers  realize  that  there  is  only  one  channel  through  which  thev  can  make  their 
purchases,  there  is  no  waiting  for  some  one  to  oecom^  embarrassed  before  entering 
into  an  agreement  to  buy. 

Uses.—^he  oil  manufactured  is  used  chiefly  for  stufilng  and  dressing  leather,  tem- 
pering steel,  makinff  rope,  and  for  compounaing  with  other  greases.  After  pressing 
the  on  out  of  the  fisn,  tnerofuse,  or  fish  scrap,  which  contains  considerable  ammonia 
and  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  is  either  dried  or  cured  with  acid,  and  mixed  with  other 
materials,  and  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer. 

General. — The  menhaden  is  a  migratorv  fish,  and  is  found  onl^  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  its  tributaries,  from  Maine  to  tne  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  surface  fish,  and 
appears  in  great  schools  from  about  June  1  to  November  1;  but  no  one  can  tell  when 
it  will  appear,  or  where  it  can  be  caught  at  any  particular  time. 

The  menhaden  seem  to  breed  in  the  waters  tributarv  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  fishermen  there  catch  great  quantities  of  small  nsh  not  more  tnan  one-eighth 
grown;  these  small  fish  are  seldom  found  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Fisheries  Company  was  formed  in  January,  1898,  and  purchased  the  factories, 
steamers,  and  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  northern  plants.  These  factories  and 
steamers  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  equipped  with  the  latest  improvements, 
thus  enabling  the  company  to  transact  a  large  amount  of  business  at  a  minimum 
expense  ratio.  The  Fisnenes  Company  handles  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  total 
catch  of  menhaden.  While  the  business  of  the  Fisheries  Company  has  increased, 
the  business  of  the  outside  companies  has  increased  in  like  manner,  especially  those 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  prices  of  the  products  have  increased  owing  in  a  laige  measure  to  the  method 
of  selling  the  goods.  This  increase  of  value  has  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  out- 
side manufacturers,  as  it  has  enabled  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  market 
caused  by  the  Fisheries  Company's  selling  their  entiro  production  in  the  early  season, 
which  takes  them  off  the  market,  leaving  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  outsiders. 

The  Fisheries  Company  built  a  new  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  where  it  handles 
the  fish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  have  no  plant  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
as  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  laws,  which  exclude  all  but 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  company  has  also  established  its  own  boiler  shop,  machine  shop,  and  ship 
yard,  and  does  almost  all  of  its  own  work  in  these  lines,  thus  giving  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  men. 

The  captains  of  the  steamers  receive  a  bonus  on  their  catch  of  fish  in  lieu  of  salary 
All  the  other  employees  receive  a  salary  ^uged  according  to  the  capacity  in  which 
they  are  employed  and  the  degree  of  emciency  displaved.  The  company  has  facili- 
ties to  take  care  oi  from  60,000  to  00,000  barrels  of  fish  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  combined  plants  at  the  time  they  were 
transferred. 
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TarW. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  fish  oil  is  produced  in  foreign  countries,  where  the 
rate  ot  wages  is  much  less  than  that  paid  Dy  us,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
make  oil  at  a  profit  if  the  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on  oil  was  taken  off.  The  duty 
of  8  cents  per  gallon  about  equals  the  dinerence  in  the  rate  of  wages,  without  being 
prohibitory  to  the  foreign  oils. 

Trusting  this  report  is  about  what  you  require,  i  remain,  very  truly, 

N.  B.  Church. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  m; 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

N.  B.  Church. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  Jesse  Stearns, 

NokaryPuUic. 


UNITED   STATES  USATHER  COMPANT. 

Af FIDAVIT  OF   MK.  LEWIS  H.  LAPHAM, 

VuX'prenderU  of  the  United  Stales  Leather  Qmipany. 

The  United  States  Leather  Company  was  incorporated  on  February  26, 1893,  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  business  incident 
thereto.  The  establishments  which  were  united  in  this  company  were  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather,  and  this  branch  of  tanning  has 
continued  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  company.  Some  harness  leather  is 
manufactured,  but  no  upper  leathers  or  lighter  products.  The  buying  of  timber  land 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bark  is  naturally  incident  to  the  tcmning  business. 
The  company  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  acquired  in  this  way,  and  owns  and 
operates  some  sawmills  for  utilizing  the  timber  on  it. 

The  company  was  formed  by  the  union  of  25  or  30  firms,  of  which  2  were  corpora- 
tions and  the  remainder  were  partnerships.  The  number  of  actually  separate  interests 
was  much  smaller,  as  in  many  cases  different  tanneries  were  owned  by  different  part- 
nerships, of  which  the  individual  members  were  substantially  the  same.  All  the 
properties  of  the  concerns  united  were  bought  by  the  new  company.  In  most  cases 
these  properties  are  held  directly  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  iJeather  Company. 
In  some  cases  subordinate  corporations  were  formed,  which  own  the  property  and 
whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Leather  Company.  This  was  necessary 
in  some  cases  on  account  of  State  laws  which  forbid  ownership  of  real  estate  by  a 
foreign  corporation. 

No  promoter  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  no  underwrit- 
ing syndicate,  so  far  as  stock  was  concerned.  The  stock  was  all  taken  by  the  pre- 
vious owners  of  the  property,  and  none  was  offered  to  the  public.  There  was  an 
issue  of  $6,000,000  6  per  cent  debentures  which  was  offered  to  the  public,  and  was 
underwritten  by  a  syndicate.  The  debentures  were  issued  to  obtain  working  capital. 
No  cash  was  paid  for  the  properties  acquired.  The  transaction  was  simply  an 
exchange  of  property  for  stock. 

In  1892  there  seemed  to  be  an  overproduction  of  sole  leather,  and  the  laiger  tan- 
ners tried  to  get  together  and  restrict  the  output.  An  oral  agreement  was  made  to 
stop  wetting  hides  for  a  certain  period.  The  agreement  was  doubtless  kept  literally, 
but  when  the  time  was  up  the  tanners  all  pushed  their  operations  so  much  harder 
t«.at  no  permanent  effect  was  produced.  When  the  idea  of  an  agreement  or  a  union 
was  first  broached,  in  1892,  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  arrive  at  any  ec^uitable  basis 
of  valuation  bv  which  a  union  could  be  effected.  Sole-leather  tanning  is  essentially 
a  backwoods  business,  and  the  greatest  advantage  for  a  tannery  is  accessibility  of 
bark.  The  hemlock  tanneries  all  held  ''bark  rights''  or  bodies  of  bark  land,  which 
made  the  question  of  determining  values  a  complicated  one.  The  basis  finally 
adopted  for  the  valuation  of  the  tanneries  themselves  was  that  of  vat  capacity.  This 
was  assumed  to  determine  possible  production,  and  all  the  owners  finally  agreed  to 
accept  an  amount  based  on  the  capacity  of  their  vats.  Standing  timber  was  taken  at 
so  much  per  estimated  cord  of  bark  on  the  tree.    Bark  in  the  yards  and  other  stock 
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on  hand  was  taken  at  coet  For  every  |100  worth  of  actual  property,  |100  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $100  of  common  stock  was  issued.  The  whole  amount  of  both  kmds 
of  stock  was  issued  in  this  way  to  the  previous  owners  of  the  property,  except  $600,000 
of  common  stock,  which  was  issued  to  the  bankere  who  underwrote  the  bonds,  in 
payment  for  their  services.  The  preferred  stock  represented  the  fair  cash  value  of 
the  physical  property,  according  to  the  standards  agreed  upon  among  the  owners. 
The  common  stock  represented  the  0ood  will  of  the  going  business.  The  men  who 
formed  the  consolidation  had  been  the  successful  men  in  the  tanning  trade.  Thev 
had  established  businesses  which  they  had  devoted  many  years  of  successful  work 
to  building  up.  They  believed  that  the  good  will  of  these  businesses  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial vsSue;  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  all  expected  the  common  stock,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  all  tne  profits  of  the  business  after  paving  8  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  to  be  worth  more  than  the  preferred.  This  expectation  has  oeen 
disappointed.  The  common  stock  has  thus  uu*  received  no  diviaends,  and  the  pre- 
ferred stock  had  not  received  the  dividends  due  to  it  by  about  34  per  cent  up  to 
January  1,  1901. 

The  establishments  which  united  in  the  present  company  were  doing  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  sole-leather  business  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro- 
portion has  greatly  changed.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  closely  the  aggregate 
amount  of  business  done  by  outside  tanneries.  The  great  bulk  of  the  outside  tanning 
is  done  by  about  50  concerns,  but  there  are  a  great  many  smaller  tanneries  which 
work  now  on  one  kind  of  leather  and  now  on  another,  and  whose  aggregate  output 
is  considerable  and  can  not  be  closely  estimated.  The  number  of  small  tanneries  is 
probably  lees,  however,  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  tendency  is  toward  concen- 
trating the  business  in  the  larger  concerns. 

The  chief  saving  effected  by  the  consolidation  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  best 
methods  in  all  the  tanneries.  When  the  establishments  were  separate,  one  plant 
might  be  using  a  process  by  which  the  labor  cost  was  brought  very  low,  while  its 
methods  might  be  extravagant  in  the  consumption  of  bark.  Another  plant  might 
have  a  process  which  was  very  economical  of  bark,  but  might  have  a  high  labor  cost. 
The  company  has  tried  to  select  the  beet  method  in  each  respect  and  to  apply  it  in 
all  its  establishments. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  methods  is  the  more  active  and  sys- 
tematic experimenting^  which  the  company  carries  on.  The  company  employs  its 
regular  chemists,  a  thmg  which  an  individual  tannery  could  not  anord  to  ao.  But 
laboratory  results  are  not  always  paralleled  when  methods  which  have  been  experi- 
mentally tried  in  the  laboratory  are  tried  in  actual  practice.  The  individual  tanner 
can  hardly  afford  to  experiment.  It  takes  from  5  to  8  months  to  convert  a  lot  of 
hides  into  leather.  An  independent  tannery  could  not  risk  damaging  its  output  for 
hdf  a  year  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful  gain.  Hence  tanners  have  Been  almost  of 
necessity  conservative.  But  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  with  its  laiige 
number  of  tanneries,  can  afford  to  undertake  an  experiment  in  one  oi  them.  Exper- 
iments are,  in  fact,  made  more  readily  and  more  freely,  and  important  advances  in 
methods  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  them.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  extracting  the  tannin  from  the  bark  and  applying  it  to  the 
hides.     Better  leather  is  produced,  and  at  lower  cost. 

Another  important  saving  is  in  the  using  of  all  bark  at  the  tannery  to  which  it  is 
most  convenient.  The  transportation  of  bark  is  exceedingly  expensive  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  It  is  our  aim  to  supply  every  tannery  with  bark  from  within  a  radius 
of  20  or  30  miles.  When  the  tanneries  were  independent  each  got  bark  where  it 
could  or  where  it  happened  to  acquire  bark  rights,  and  they  often  reached  into  each 
other's  territory,  to  their  mutual  loss.  It  might  seem  that  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  bark  might  be  saved  by  extracting  the  tannin  and  shipping  the  extract.  This 
is  done  to  some  extent;  the  company  uses  some  bark  extract.  It  uses  it,  however, 
only  in  connection  with  liquor  made  directly  from  the  bark.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  in  practice  thus  far  to  get  good  results  from  a  liquor  made  entirely  from 
extract  Moreover,  the  tanneries  use  the  spent  bark  for  fuel,  and  if  they  did  not 
have  it  they  would  have  to  buv  coal. 

A  slight  saving  in  the  cost  of  selling  has  been  made,  since  fewer  traveling  men  are 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  size  ofthe  business;  but  this  was  never  an  important 
item  of  expense.  A  greater  saving  has  been  made  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
warehouses. 

Administration  would  seem  to  be  more  expensive  for  the  consolidation  than  for 
the  individual  concerns,  if  one  judsed  by  the  books.  This  is  because  the  partners 
in  the  old  establishments  did  not  nabitually  draw  salaries,  but  took  their  pay  alto- 
gether in  the  form  of  profits.    It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  apparent  increase  of 
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administrative  expense  represents  an  actoal  increase  or  not  I  believe  that  the  man- 
asement  is  more  efficient  than  it  was  before  the  consolidation.  Even  Uien  the  most 
of  the  tanneries  were  not  managed  by  resident  owners.  The  lai^ger  firms  had  each 
several  plants,  and  it  might  happen  that  none  of  the  owners  lived  at  any  of  them. 
Stricter  systems  of  control  have  been  adopted  by  the  consolidated  company.  An 
accurate  account  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  each  tannerv  is  kept,  and  a  com- 
petition between  the  superintendents  for  good  results  is  obtamed.  Supervision  is 
closer  than  before.  The  consolidated  company,  with  its  Ibtso  force,  is  ame  to  detect 
errors  sooner  and  more  accurately  than  any  smaller  establiuiment  could.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  Apply  the  experience  of  a  laige  number  of  men  at  any  i>oint  where  there  is 
trouble.  The  tanning  business  is  one  in  which  no  man  can  possibl;^  know  all  that  is 
to  be  known.  Leather  at  a  particular  tannery  may  come  out  defective,  and  the  local 
manager,  no  matter  how  good  a  tanner  he  may  be,  may  never  have  seen  anything 
like  it»  and  may  have  no  idea  of  the  cause.  Another  man,  without  being  a  better 
tanner,  may  have  passed  through  that  particular  experience  and  may  know  how  to 
remedv  the  trouble.  If  a  difficulty  arises  which  the  man  on  the  ground  does  not 
know  now  to  meet  we  try  to  find  some  one  who  does  know  how  to  meet  it.  The 
value  of  our  methods  is  shown  by  actual  results.  I  believe  that  our  leather  is  better 
and  more  uniform  in  quality  thim  that  which  our  tanneries  made  when  they  were 
independent 

The  company  does  not  have  any  special  freight  rates,  or  any  rates  other  than  those 
in  the  published  tariffs.  Our  goods  are  perhaps  not  such  as  the  railroads  would  be 
most  hkely  to  make  discriminations  on.  Hides  and  leather  are  a  very  high  class  of 
freight,  because  they  are  verv  valuable,  and  bark  is  shipped  only  short  distances. 
It  is  true  that  cut  rates  on  hides  were  common  a  few  years  ago,  especially  from 
western  points;  this  seems  to  be  done  away  with  now. 

This  company  is  so  far  from  having  a  monoi>oly  of  its  line  of  business  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  squeeze  the  public  on  prices  if  it  aesired.  I  think  the  organization  of 
the  company  has  tended  to  keep  prices  steadier  and  to  diminish  fluctuations.  It  is 
possible  that  the  desire  to  earn  dividends  may  tend  to  make  the  managers  more  con- 
servative when  the  ouestion  is  one  of  cutting  prices  down  to  a  point  where  there  is 
no  profit  In  the  oloi  days  when  we  worked  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  stockholders 
demanding  dividends,  we  kept  doing  business  and  kept  our  tanneries  running 
whether  there  was  any  money  in  it  or  not  But  net  profits  have  certainly  not  been 
greater  since  the  consolidation  than  the:^  were  before,  and  I  believe  that  the  economy 
of  management  has  not  been  lees.  This  in  itself  may  indicate  that  the  maigin  between 
the  cost  of  hides  and  the  cost  of  leather  has  not,  on  the  whole,  incr«ised. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  wages  which  can  be  attribut€>d  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Leather  Company.  The  company  was  formed  just  about  tbe  time 
of  the  crisis  of  1893.  During  the  hard  times  of  1893  and  1894  there  was  a  general 
reduction  of  wages.  Wages  nave  now  been  put  back,  however,  to  about  the  point 
they  stood  at  in  1892. 

The  tariff  duty  on  hides  is  a  serious  handicap  on  our  business.  We  get  a  draw- 
back if  we  export  the  leather;  but  about  a  year  passes  between  the  importation  of 
the  hides  and  the  exportation  of  the  leather,  and  it  takes  about  6  montns  longer  to 
get  the  drawback.  So  we  lose  the  interest  ifor  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  and  the  amount  is  very  laige.  On  December  31,  1900,  our  books  showed 
drawbacks  due  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000,  and  of  course  this  covered  only  draw- 
backs on  leather  which  had  already  left  the  country.  Moreover,  a  lar^e  percentage 
of  the  imported  hides  are  not  exported;  and  if  the  tariff  accomplishes  its  purpose — 
and  I  think  it  does  in  this  case — it  increases  the  price  of  domestic  bides  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty.    This,  again,  increases  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  the  business. 

Canadian  tanners  buy  South  American  hides,  have  them  landed  at  Boston  or 
Portland,  and  send  them  through  the  United  States  in  bond.  We  have  to  meet  the 
Canadian  tanners  in  the  same  European  markets.  Their  European  trade  is  growing 
steadily;  that  of  the  tanners  in  the  United  States  is  not  Before  the  Dingley  tarin 
was  passed  we  did  not  consider  Canada  a  competitor  in  European  markets.  We  were 
able  to  get  hides  on  the  same  terms  as  they,  and  we  could  hold  our  own  with  them. 
We  can  not  do  it  under  the  present  tariff. 

When  the  company  was  first  formed  we  experienced  some  difficulty  on  acooimt  of 
the  public  prejudice  against  combinations.  This  feeling  seems  to  have  passed  away. 
I  believe  that  the  orflgnization  of  the  company  is  distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  buy- 
ers of  its  products.  They  can  get  any  amount  of  leather,  of  any  quality  and  weight, 
at  any  time,  and  the  quality  is  uniform.  If  it  were  not  for  the  consolidation  a  large 
buyer  would  have  to  pick  up  his  leather  at  several  different  tanneries,  and  when 
he  got  it  he  could  not  depend  upon  uniformity  or  quality.    I  believe  that  the  people 
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we  deal  with  appreciate  these  advantages,  and  that  the  company  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it 

Lbwis  H.  Lapham. 

Btatb  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  CUy  of  New  York,  »: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  tnie. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 
[seal.]  Abpad  von  Barber, 

Notary  PuUiCy  CUy  and  Oouniy  of  New  York,  No,  17. 


Exhibit. 

SUUemeni  to  iht  9U)ckhoider$  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company, 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  submit  to  the  stock- 
holders the  annexed  statement  of  the  company's  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  December 
31,  1900,  and  based  on  inventory  of  that  date: 


Caah •2,140.182.77 

Dae  by  customefB , 4,841,287.08 

Bllte  receivable 47,494.71 

DoQbtful  debtors,  valued  at 89,016.49 

Sundry  other debtora and  bookaccounts 138,868.82 

Hides  and  leather  on  hand  and  In  proceas  of  tanning 8, 647, 476. 76 

Drawbacks  due 199, 127. 07 

Bark  at  tanneries 1,157,208.80 

Sundry  personal  property 161,424.76 

Advances  to  other  companies 18.725,399.20 

Tannery  plan ts  and  lands 7, 005, 872. 80 

Stocks  of  other  companies  > 85,446.231.77 

Railroad  mortgage 100,000.00 

Treasury  stock 100,000.00 

Unexpired  insurance  policies 84,544.00 

Good  will  account  and  organization  expenses 102,819,886.45 

78,779,073.88    62,819,886.45    9186,596,960.78 
UABILmXS. 

Accmed  interest 967,600.00 

Current  accounts 180,918.59 

Exchange  (not due) 1,449,970.50 

Bonds 97,480,000.00 

Less  in  treasury 2,200,000.00 

5,280,000.00 

Preferred  stock 62,269,800.00 

Common  stock -. 962,809,800.00 

Surplus— as  January  1,1901 4,540,870.60 

78,729,159.78    62,869,800.00    9196,598,969.78 
New  York,  February  t7,  1901. 


AMERICAN  BICYCLE  COMPANY. 

APEIDAVrr  OF  MK.  OEOEOE  POPE, 

Vtce-president  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company. 

The  American  Bicycle  Company  was  incorporated  on  May  12,  1899.  Its  business 
is  the  manufa^'ture  of  bicyckis  and  automobiles.  It  bought  the  property  of  48  con- 
cerns which  had  been  engaged  in  making  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts.  It  did  not  buy 
the  stock  of  previously  existing  corporatfons,  but  took  conveyance  of  their  real  estate 


1  Represented  by  tanncrv  plants,  sawmills,  railroads,  bark,  timber  and  lands  in  fee,  bark  contracts, 
bark  at  tanneries,  personal  property— t)ecterment8  to  i»tock  in  process  of  tanning— cash,  and  sundry 
debtors,  equal  in  value  to  amount  stated. 
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and  personal  property.  The  organization  of  the  company  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
A.  G.  Spaldinff.  He  personally  &)ught  the  properties  from  the  previous  owners  on 
such  terms  as  ne  could  make  by  private  arrangement  and  sold  them  to  the  American 
Bicycle  Company. 

The  amount  paid  by  Mr.  Spalding  for  each  plant  was  a  private  matter  between 
him  and  the  former  owners,  and  was  not  known  to  the  owners  of  the  other  plants. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  method  and  terms  of  payment  were  similar  in  all  cases. 
The  owners  received  in  each  case  30  per  cent  of  tne  appraised  value  of  their  prop- 
erty in  cash,  or,  at  their  option,  in  5  per  cent  debenture  bonds  of  the  American 
Bicycle  Companjj,  at  92};  30  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  in  preferred  stock  of 
the  American  Bicycle  Company,  and  50  per  cent  in  common  stock.  Speaking 
roughly,  the  debentures  and  preferred  stocK  represented  the  phvsical  assets  of  ail 
kinds,  and  the  common  stock  represented  the  mtangible  assets,  mcluding  patents, 
good  will,  etc. 

The  plants  were  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  by  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  their  value 
fixea  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  The  books,  accounts,  bills  receivable,  etc.,  were  gone 
over  and  valued  by  a  chartered  accountant  who  had  been  auditor  of  the  NationiJ 
Board  of  Trade  of  Cycle  Manu&icturers,  and  their  value  fixed  at  more  than  $7,500,000. 
All  these  valuations  were  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  last  annual  inventories  of  the 
several  companies,  which  were  generally  made  in  the  later  months  of  1898. 

The  plants  were  taken  over  by  the  new  company  near  the  end  of  1899.  The  net 
earnings,  made  in  the  interval,  were  estimated  at  over  $3,500,000.  This  sum,  added 
to  the  estimated  values  of  the  properties  at  the  times  of  tne  last  inventories,  gave  an 
estimated  cash  value  of  the  total  assets  of  more  than  $20,000,000. .  The  authorized 
capital  of  American  Bicycle  Company  is  $35,000,000  preferred  and  $45,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  of  which  has  been  issued  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $20,000,000  common 
stock,  and  there  has  also  been  issued  $10,000,000  6  per  cent  20-year  debentures.  The 
debentures  were  underwritten  at  92}  and  were  taken  at  that  rate  by  the  under- 
writers, so  far  as  they  were  not  taken  in  payment  for  property  bought.  When  the 
promoter  had  turned  over  to  the  sellers  of  the  property  so  much  of  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  as  was  required  by  his  bazgains  with  them,  the  remainder  was  left  in 
his  hands  as  profit. 

The  earnings  of  the  properties  before  consolidation  were  stated  to  have  been,  in 
1895,  about  $5,119,000;  in  1896,  about  $7,763,000;  in  1898,  about  $3,329,000.  The 
net  profits  for  1899  were  estimated  at  $3,894,000. 

The  chief  reason  for  desiring  the  consolidation  was  perhaps  the  great  increase  of 
competition  in  the  trade.  The  business  had  been  very  profitable  up  to  1895,  and  in 
that  and  the  following  years  a  great  number  of  new  people  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Many  of  them  had  no  adeouate  capital.  They  went  into  it  expecting  to 
make  up  their  machines  and  sell  them  and  get  their  money  back  in  2  or  3  months. 
They  found  that  this  could  not  be  done.  They  were  pressed  for  money,  and 
they  or  their  competitors  were  compelled  to  throw  their  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket and  get  cash  out  of  them,  even  if  they  got  no  profit.  It  is  true  that  the  strongest 
concerns  in  the  trade  still  made  some  money  every  year,  but  with  the  constant  and 
increasing  cutting  of  prices  a  condition  was  approaching  in  which  it  was  feared  that 
even  the  strong^  could  make  no  profit.  Tnere  was  no  cohesion  in  the  trade  as 
there  is  in  some  older  trades.  There  had  been  a  bicycle  board  of  trade,  but  it  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Competition  was  of  the  cut-throat  order.  No  doubt  the  example  of 
the  combinations  that  were  forming  in  all  kinds  of  business  had  also  a  great  mflu- 
ence  on  the  course  of  the  bicycle  nmkers. 

There  are,  however,  important  direct  savings  which  the  consolidation  of  owner- 
ship and  management  has  effected.  Important  and  expensive  patent  suite  were 
pending  between  the  different  manu&cturers.  The  introduction  of  community  of 
interest  with  common  ownership  put  a  stop  to  much  patent  litigation.  There  was 
also  some  further  gain  in  permitting  valuable  patents  owned  by  any  one  concern  to 
be  applied  by  all. 

There  is  an  important  saving  in  administrative  expenses  from  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  oflBcers.  Each  factory  had  formerly  its  complete  executive  oiganiza- 
tion,  usually  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  These  offi- 
cers are  all  replaced  now  by  a  single  manager;  the  full  executive  organization  exists 
only  at  the  central  office.  All  buying  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  officer  and 
his  assistants;  this  not  only  saves  energy  and  expense,  as  compared  w^ith  the  former 
BV8t<^m  of  independent  buying  for  each  plant,  but  it  also  enables  the  company  to  get 
the  very  lowest  prices.  There  is  a  further  saving  in  carrying  a  smaller  aggr^te 
quantity  of  supplies  than  was  formerly  carried  by  all  the  factories  together.  Cen- 
tralized management  of  distribution  makes  this  possible.  By  this  means  interest  and 
depreciation  of  stock  on  hand  are  saved. 
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Gonoentntion  of  mannfactnring  activity  has  redaoed  the  actual  cost  of  pnxlucticn. 
The  oompanv  has  closed  8  bicycfo  plants,  besides  turning  2  from  the  production  of 
bicycles  to  the  production  of  automobiles.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  this 
savrng  is  gainea  at  the  expense,  in  some  degree,  of  the  men  formerly  employed  at  the 
closed  plfmts;  but  I  am  coufiaent  that  if  the  American  Bicycle  Company  had  not 
been  formed  <^uite  as  many  plants  would  have  been  closed  through  the  failure  of  the 
companies  which  owned  them.  Moreover,  while  it  is  true  that  the  men  at  the  plants 
which  have  been  closed  had  to  go  into  other  employment,  the  plants  have  been  sold 
or  leased  and  are  used  for  other  purposes,  and  men  are  still  employed  there.  With- 
out r^pEtfd  to  this  consideration,  I  believe  that  about  as  many  oays*  work  is  given  in 
a  year  by  the  American  Bicycle  Company  as  were  given  by  its  predecessors.  The 
employment  is  st^ulier.  Before  the  consolidation  there  was  much  temporary  shut- 
ting down  on  account  of  the  excessive  capacity  of  the  plants.  The  factories  would 
run  full,  and  perhaps  work  overtime  in  the  winter,  but  during  the  summer  they 
would  be  almost  idle.  We  have  not  been  able  to  altogether  do  away  with  this  con- 
dition, but  are  trying  to  make  arrangements  so  that  we  can  run  pretty  steadily 
throughout  the  year.  Steady  running  is  better  for  the  employer  as  well  as  for  the 
employee.  If  a  ^Miory  turns  off  a  large  part  of  its  force  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, it  can  get  back  onlv  a  part  of  the  old  men  in  the  fall.  It  nas  to  take  on  new 
men  and  teach  them,  ana  teaching  new  men  is  an  expensive  and  wasteful  buainesB. 

The  expense  of  selling  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  consolidation.  The 
American  Bicy^cle  Ck>mpany  advertises  freely;  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  size 
of  its  advertising  contracts  is  able  to  get  very  low  rates,  even  lower  rates  than  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Companv  and  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany 
obtained,  and  they  Dough t  advertising  at  lower  rates  than  any  others  established  in 
the  business.  There  has  been  some  diminution  of  the  number  of  traveling  men.  The 
company  now  employs  in  the  busy  season  about  85  per  cent  of  the  number  employed 
before  the  consoliaation. 

I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  management  is  higher  than  before,  because  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  pay  good  salaries  and  to  select  the  best  men  and  hold  them. 
There  is  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each  factory,  and  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each  of 
the  nine  sales  departments.  The  factory  manager  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  goods.  He  has  absolute  authorit;^  in  running  the  factory.  He  makes  his  record 
on  economy  of  running,  together  with  the  quality  of  goods  turned  out  The  sales 
manager  receives  goods  assigned  to  him  from  certain  factories,  the  selling  prices  being 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors.  He  hires  his  own  salesmen  and  conducts  the 
sale  of  his  own  goods.  He  makes  his  record  on  the  quantity  of  goods  sold.  The 
company  makes  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  at  different  factories,  and  bases 
upon  the  results  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  several  managers. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  last  2  years  in  the  price  of  '^  agency  goods; " 
that  is,  bicycles  which  are  marketed  through  established  retail  agencies.  On  job- 
bing goods  there  is  a  tendency  to  stronger  prices.  The  cutting  of  prices  which 
resulted  from  the  severe  competition  has  been  stopped.  The  company,  however, 
still  makes  its  special  lines  of  goods  at  special  low  prices  for  mail-order  houses. 

I  suppose  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  sold  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the 
bicycles  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1900;  but  this  is  scarcely  moro  than  a  guess. 
There  are  many  small  shops  which  buy  a  few  parts  and  put  together  a  few  bicycles 
during  the  winter,  5,  10,  50  or  100.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this  kind  of  manufac- 
ture is  considerable,  but  it  can  not  be  closely  estimated. 

Our  export  trade  is  attaining  considerable  importance.  The  bicycles  exported  are 
mostly  of  the  better  grade,  ana  many  of  them  have  even  better  and  more  expensive 
equipment  than  is  used  here,  and  on  this  account  are  sold  at  actually  higher  prices. 
In  general  our  export  prices  are  based  substantially  on  wholesale  pnoes  m  this 
country. 

There  has  been  no  general  change  of  wages  since  the  American  Bicycle  Company 
was  formed.  The  executive  officers  have  taken  no  action  on  the  subject,  but  nave 
left  it  entirely  to  the  local  managers.  The  subject  of  trade  unions  has  been  treated 
in  the  same  wav.  Even  when  the  local  managers  have  consulted  the  central  office 
on  this  point  they  have  been  told  that  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  is 
considered  to  be  a  matter  for  their  own  determination  in  their  character  as  managers. 
Some  of  our  shops  are  union  and  some  are  non-union. 

The  tariff  has  no  effect  upon  our  business  that  we  are  conscious  of.  We  would  not 
turn  a  hand  over  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bicycles. 

The  automobile  business  is  in  such  an  undeveloped  state  that  very  little  can  be  said 
upon  it.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  conducted  by  this  company  in  separate 
factories,  and  the  selling  of  them  is  also  confided  to  separate  agencies. 

UBoaaB  PopB, 
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State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

I  solemnlv  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

George  Pope. 
Subecribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  May,  1901. 
[seal.]  Francis  G.  Coatbs, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 


OTIS  ei:bvator  company. 

Af PIBAVrr  OF  MK.  WILLIAM   D.  BALBWIH, 

Preddent  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  was  formed  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  to  manufacture  elevators  and  hoisting  machinery.  The  company  bought 
the  property  of  11  companies,  which  were  doing  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  elevator 
business  in  the  United  States.  I  think  the  proportion  of  the  total  business  done  by 
the  Otis  Elevator  Companv  has  rather  increased  since  its  organization. 

I  was  myself  the  promoter  or  organizer  of  the  new  company.  I  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  business,  and  was  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Otis  Brothers  &  Co., 
the  principal  concern  in  the  trade.  I  personally  boueht  the  property  of  each  of 
the  existing  companies  by  private  arrangement,  and  sold  the  combined  properties  to 
the  new  compan;^.  The  terms  of  purchase  of  each  concern  were,  however,  known 
to  the  others.  Since  the  arrangements  were  all  by  private  agreement,  there  was  no 
committee  of  appraisal  or  simuar  machinery.  No  stock  was  offered  to  the  public, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  underwriting  syndicate.  I  personally  agreed  to  sell 
some  of  the  stock  to  about  a  dozen  people.  Payment  was  made  for  all  the  plants  in 
stock  exclusively,  except  that  one  was  paid  for  in  cash.  Each  selling  companv 
received  an  amount  of  preferred  stock  which  was  believed  to  represent  the  fair  cash 
value  of  the  physical  property.  Common  stock  was  given  in  addition,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  and  one-half  shares  of  common  to  one  of  preferred,  in  payment  for 
intangible  property,  including  patents,  trade  marks,  brands,  and  gooa  will.  The 
prosperity  of  an  elevator  busmess  is  largely  dependent  on  good  will:  that  is,  on  an 
established  reputation.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  new  concern  to  eetablish  itself  and 
get  business  in  the  face  of  a  lon^  existinp^  institution  with  a  well-known  name.  Peo- 
ple do  not  readily  make  experiments  m  buying  apparatus  to  which  thousands  of 
people  are  to  trust  their  lives.  The  most  of  the  companies  which  the  Otis  Elevator 
t)ompany  bought  out  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  business  and  had 
acquired  reputations  which  had  a  very  great  value. 

One  of  the  principal  economies  effected  by  the  consolidation  results  from  the 
specialization  of  the  work  at  the  different  plants,  and  the  building  of  particular  t3rpes 
of  machinery  in  lai^^r  lots.  Twenty-five  machines  of  a  particu&r  type  at  one  time 
and  place  can  be  bmlt  much  cheaper  than  5.  By  a  rearrangement  oi  the  manufac- 
ture in  this  way  it  has  been  possible,  without  sacrificing  excellence  of  construction 
or  safety,  to  lower  the  cost  of  production.  Only  one  factory  has  been  closed,  but 
each  is  confined,  so  far  as  possible,  to  particular  specialties.  The  business  as  a  whole 
has  grown,  and  this  also  has  enabled  us  to  make  fuUer  use  of  the  fadlities  of  each 
plant. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  traveling  men  is  about  the  same  as  before  the  con- 
solidation; but  the  same  number  of  men  handle  a  business  about  20  per  cent  larger. 

The  common  use  of  patents  previously  owned  by  single  establishments  has  been 
of  advantage  to  the  consolidation,  but  the  principal  advantage  gpned  in  connection 
with  patents  is  the  stopping  of  litigation.  This  had  been  an  important  source  of 
expense. 

Our  prices  since  consolidation  have  been  no  higher  than  the  prices  charged  before 
consolidation  by  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.  They  have  undoubtedly  been  higher  than 
some  of  the  pnces  which  were  made  by  some  of  the  other  companies.  I  believe, 
however^  that  this  increased  price  has  been  accompanied  with  an  improvement  in 
the  quahty  of  the  goods. 

Our  exports  are  assuming  considerable  proportions.  Our  machines  which  go 
abroad  are  shipped  chiefly  to  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Limited,  of  Liondon,  a 
separate,  although  allied,  organization.  We  bill  the  machines  to  this  company  on 
about  the  same  basis  of  price  as  to  our  selling  offices  in  the  United  States;  that  is,  at 
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a  price  which  includes  a  fair  manoiacturinK  profit.  Oar  policy  throughout  is  to 
separate  the  department  of  sales  from  that  of  manu£actaring,  and  to  credit  the  mer- 
chandising profit  to  the  one  and  the  manufacturing  profit  to  the  other.  We  have  no 
«X)ntrol  over  the  prices  charged  to  consumers  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Limited, 
of  London.  The  elevators  exported  are  of  a  cheaper  grade  than  those  sold  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  slow  movins,  not  over  100  feet  a  minute,  while  those  used 
in  this  country  general Iv  move  from  200  to  600  feet  per  minute.  The  cars  are  also 
cheaply  constructed  so  far  as  matters  of  appearance  go. 

We  have  numerous  offices  throughout  the  country  engaged  in  selling  our  products 
and  buying  the  necessary  material. 

There  mis  been  no  noticeable  change  of  wages  per  day  since  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  was  formed,  but  we  are  just  putting  all  our  factory  men  on  the  9-hour 
basis,  with  the  same  daily  wages  which  were  formerly  paid  for  10  hours.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  company  toward  labor  oi^ganizations  is  entirely  friendly.  The  condition 
of  our  shops  in  regard  to  oi^ganizations  of  labor  is  not,  however,  uniform.  Some  of 
the  shops  are  union  and  some  are  not.  A  lai^ge  part  of  our  men  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  and  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  erection  belong 
to  the  local  unions  of  their  trades.  Our  relations  with  the  unions  are  very  pleasanC 
and  all  our  men  are  free  to  loin  the  unions  or  not.  as  they  please.  The  company 
belongs  to  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  ana  I  believe  the  best  hope  of  indus- 
trial peace  is  in  the  establishment  of  organizations  of  employers  and  organizations 
of  workmen.  If  all  the  employers  in  any  particular  business  and  all  the  workmen 
in  the  same  business  were  oi^ganized,  all  controversies  would  be  speedily  settled 
fairly,  and  no  one  emplover  or  workman  would  profit  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

The  tariff  does  not  afiect  the  business  of  our  company  in  any  way  that  we  are 
conscious  of. 

State  op  Nkw  York,  County  of  New  Yorkf  m: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  in  this  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Wm.  D.  Baldwin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[sBAL.]  M.  H.  Brady, 

Notary  Public. 


ORFOBD   COPPER   COMPANY- 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  MK.  E.  M.  TH0MP80K , 

President  of  the  Orford  Copper  Company. 

The  Orford  Copper  Company  is  engaged  in  the  refining  and  selling  of  nickel  and 
copper.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of  the  stock,  except  20  snares,  which  are  held  by  4 
other  persons,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  qualify  as  directors.  I  have  no  interest  in 
any  nickel  mine.  There  is  no  nickel  mine  in  the  United  States  which  is  now  pro- 
ductive. My  works  for  the  refining  of  nickel  are  on  New  York  Harbor.  I  have  a 
branch  establishment  in  Canada,  for  treating  low-grade  materials  and  bringing  them 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  Orford  Company  has  exited  about  20  years.  The  business 
was  established  under  the  name  of  the  Orford  Nickel  and  Copper  Comjpany  in  1877. 
Mv  company  is  not  the  result  of  a  combination,  and  is  not  in  a  combination  with  any 
otner  concern. 

There  is  only  one  other  refiner  of  nickel  in  the  United  States — Mr.  Joseph  Whar- 
ton, of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wharton  formerl  v  owned  a  nickel  mine  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  but  this  mine  is  no  longer  proauctive.  He  is  now  dependent  on  the 
same  sources  of  supply  as  I.  Nickel  ore  is  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada, New  Caledonia,  and  Norway. 

In  1899  and  1900  the  consumption  of  nickel  increased  enormously,  along  with  the 
consmnption  of  iron  and  steel.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
supply  from  the  source  which  is  most  accessible  to  the  Umted  States.  The  Canadian 
mines  had  alrnont  entirely  supplied  the  United  States  market.  Certain  mines  in  Can- 
ada fell  off  largely  in  their  production;  development  work  has  been  pushed  einc^ 
and  I  anticipate  a  renewed  supply  from  Canada,  though  a  sufficient  amount  of  ore  to 
supply  the  aeraand  is  not  yet  m  sight.  In  the  meantime  we  are  dependent  on  the 
New  Caledonian  and  Norwegian  ores.    The  freight  on  ore  from  New  Caledonia  fuuy 
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doubled  from  1898  to  1900,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China. 
This  also  was  a  temporary  condition,  and  the  freight  is  now  not  much  higher  than  in 
1898.  It  contributed  laigely,  however,  to  the  increased  cost  of  nickel  in  the  United 
States  in  1900. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Harrah,  in  his  testimony^  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  com- 
plains of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  nickel  which  affected  him  in  the  spring  of  1900. 
and  which  he  resards  as  arbitrary.  The  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned 
indicate  in  part  why  the  cost  of  nickel  to  the  refiners  was  far  greater  in  the  sprinjg  of 
1900  than  a  year  or  2  years  earlier.  Other  things  worked  m  the  same  direction. 
Coke  cost  me  60  per  cent  more  in  the  spring  of  1900  than  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and 
coal  35  per  cent  more.  In  reality,  however,  the  primary  cause  of  tne  increased  price 
is  an  enormous  increase  of  demand,  far  outrunning  the  supply.  The  increase  wnich 
Mr.  Harrah  complains  of  was  up  to  40  cents,  though,  if  he  is  correctl^r  reported,  he 
said,  by  mistake,  42  cents.  At  tne  present  moment  tne  price  of  nickel  in  large  Quan- 
tities is  50  cents,  and  I  have  none  to  sell  at  any  price.  Both  Mr.  Wharton  and  I  are 
far  behind  in  deliveries  on  all  our  contracts  except  on  those  with  customers  who 
supply  the  United  States  Grovemment  We  protect  them  at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  everyone  else. 

The  facts  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrah  are,  that  he  bujrs  nickel  on  yearly  contracts,  as 
most  laiige  bu^rers  do.  Up  to  April,  1900,  he  had  been  supplied  on  the  terms  of  a 
contract  made  in  the  preceding  spring.  He  had  not  kept  track  of  the  market  The 
market  price  rose  to  40  cents,  at  least  as  earlv  as  January,  1900.  When  the  time 
came  to  renew  his  contract,  and  he  was  told  wnat  the  price  was,  it  came  to  him  as  a 
surprise.  Neither  this  price  nor  the  price  of  nickel  at  present  is  the  result  of  any 
combination  or  agreement  I  wish  particularly  to  correct  Mr.  Harrah' s  statement 
that  the  price  of  nickel  is  determined  in  London  by  an  international  combination. 
In  reality  there  are  at  least  4  competing  sellers  in  England  and  at  least  5  on  the  Con- 
tinent— m  France,  Germany,  ana  Ausma.  These  d&ers  are  entirely  independent, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  combination  between  any  2  of  them,  or  Detween 
any  of  them  and  the  American  refiners.  So  far  from  being  bound*  toother  by  any 
agreement,  they  are  engaged  in  throat-cutting  competition.  The  relations  between 
them  are  strained.  So  far  as  the  price  of  nickel  in  this  country  is  determined  by 
anyone,  it  is  determined  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  me.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Wharton 
are  very  friendly,  and  we  often  consult  together  about  business.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment between  us,  however,  as  to  the  amount  to  be  sold  or  as  to  prices,  except  that 
at  times  I  sell  him  partially  refined  nickel  and  at  times  buy  refined  nickel  from  him. 
Each  of  us  is  perfectly  free  to  sell  any  amount,  at  anv  price,  to  anybodv.  We  do 
not  control  the  whole  United  States  market;  a  considerable  amount  of  nickel  is 
imported.  The  ores  used  by  foreign  refiners  come  from  the  same  mines  as  those 
used  by  us,  except  that  we  monopohce  the  Canadian  product. 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  contained  in  this  affidavit,  so  far  as  they 
are  made  of  my  own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  contained 
therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Robert  M.  Thoicfson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  May,  1901. 

[seal.]  W.  I.  Thompson,  Notary  Public. 

^See  Report  of  the  Industrial  Ck)mmiBBlon,  Vol.  14,  pp.  34»-S58. 
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AFFXDAYIT  OF  B.  J.  KSLLBT, 

PregUierU  of  the  National  Health  Society, 

OouMTY  OF  N«w  York,  s$: 

D.  J.  KsLLBT,  being  duly  sworn,  depofles  and  bbjb: 

I  raride  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York.  My  boaineflB  is  that  of  pab- 
lisher.  I  am  president  and  the  principal  stockholder  of  a  corporation  owning  and 
pablishing  a  monthly  magazine  called  * '  The  American  Qaeen^ ' '  and  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  boaineflB  management  and  conduct  of  this  magazine  for  many  yean 
past 

For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  pure-food  problem,  and  have  made 
a  stud  V  of  the  subject  Such  time  as  I  have  had,  free  from  the  demands  of  my 
publisning  business,  I  have  largely  devoted  to  attracting  public  attention  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  presented  oy  the  increasing  adulterations  of  food  stufis  and  in 
furthering  the  passage  of  pure-food  bills  in  the  various  States.  In  order  to  render 
more  effective  my  work  in  opposition  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated 
food  stuffs,  and  to  interest  others  in  the  work,  the  National  Health  Society,  of  which 
I  am  the  president,  was  oiganized  in  October,  1900. 

For  the  post  2  or  3  years  my  attacks  upon  adulterated  food  stuffs  have  been  largely 
directed  against  alum  baking  powders,  and  I  have  been  interested  in  the  movement 
that  has  spread  through  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  pure-food  laws,  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  poisonous  and  that  their  continued  use  is  a  menace  to  public  health. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Compan  v  has  since  its  organization  waged 
war  upon  the  use  of  alum  in  bakms  powders,  one  of  the  faivorite  weapons  of  the  alum 
interests  before  the  numerous  legimative  committees,  where  thev  have  had  to  defend 
themselves,  has  been  to  chaige  that  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  to  present  and  nush  the  case  against  the  alum  powders,  and  that 
the  National  H^th  Society  is  iaentical  with  ana  supported  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Companv. 

It  is  not  true  tnat  I  am,  or  have  been,  emploved  bv  or  connected  with  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  or  that  the  National  Health  Society  has  ever  received  a 
dollar  from  that  companv. 

The  National  Health  Society  is  an  association  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Its  scope  and  purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  October  2,  1900,  and  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  New  York  County  on  the  following  day,  as  follows: 

''Sbc.  II.  The  purposes  for  which  thie  corporation  is  to  l>e  formed  are  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  publishing  and  circulating  throughout  the  United  States  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  books,  and  other  forms  of  literature  relating  to  and  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  pure  food  and  to  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated 
articles  of  diet,  and  to  collect  evidence  of  and  to  assist  in  everv  lawful  manner  prose- 
cutions for  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet" 

Ever  since  the  onzanization  of  the  National  Health  Society  its  principal  office  has 
been  located  at  31  £ast  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  Cit}r,  where  are  employed  a 
corps  of  stenographers,  proof  readers,  and  clerks  ensaged  in  distributing  the  pure- 
food  literature  issued  by  the  society.  Three  sample  oulletins,  to  wit,  Nos.  21,  22, 
and  44^  issued  by  the  society,  are  hereto  annexed,  marked  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3, 
respectively. 
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Biilletin  No.  21  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  160  prominent  physicians  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  who  have  placed  themselves  upon  record  as  condenming  the 
use  of  iJum  in  food  in  any  form.  Appended  to  the  list  are  scores  of  letters  from 
prominent  physicians  of  that  State  givmff  their  reasons  for  condemning  the  use  of 
alum  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  other  food  stuffs,  and  ^inting  out  the  injurious 
effects  of  its  use.  The  material  for  the  bulletin  was  obtained  by  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Record,  of  St  Louis,  in  Julv,  1900,  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  me 
to  him  that  he  publish  in  his  journal  a  request  that  his  readers  communicate  to  him 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders.  This  pamphlet 
was  distributed  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  National  Health  Society  as 
an  answer  to  the  efforts  of  the  alum  baking-powder  manufacturers  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  pure-food  law,  in  which  tne  alum  was  claased  as  a  poison  ana  its 
use  in  bakmg  powders  or  in  any  other  form  of  food  was  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties. 

Bulletin  No.  22,  giving  a  list  of  the  fraudulent,  poisonous,  and  deleterious  adulter- 
ants used  in  foods,  and  also  commercial  frauds  not  poisonous,  was  made  up  from  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Anicultural  Department,  and  not  only  includes  alum 
but  evexj  other  poisonous  and  deleterious  adulterant  used  in  what  are  known  as 
"sophisticated  food  stuJSs."  This  bulletin  was  generally  distributed  by  the  National 
Health  Society,  particular  efforts  beins  made  to  get  it  before  members  of  the  vari- 
ous legislatures  considering  pure-food  oills,  and  to  bring  it  before  the  constituents  of 
meml^rs  of  the  le^latnres  who  had  placed  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
use  of  adulterants  m  foods,  regardless  of  the  complaint  of  special  interests. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  English  Food  Laws  Prevent  the  sale  of  Bak- 
ing Powders  Oontaming  Alum,''  is  a  record  of  64  recent  cases  of  prosecutions  in 
i^gland  under  the  "Sale  of  food  and  drugs  act.''  This  pamphlet  has  been  widely 
circulated  by  the  National  Health  Society  among  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of 
our  various  States. 

These  3  bulletins  are  fair  samples  of  the  work  the  National  Health  Society  has 
been  doing  along  this  line.  The  funds  for  carrying  on  this  work  have  been  suppUed 
partially  by  myself  and  j^artially  by  the  contributions  of  that  class  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  whom  every  similar  institution,  such  as  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime, 
commonly  called  the  "Gerry  Society,"  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the 
Merchants'  Association,  and  others^  must  look. 

Another  line  of  work  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  one  which  will  be  more 
stronffly  developed  as  the  society  increases  in  strength  and  as  its  influence  widens,  is 
the  aavocacy  before  legislative  committees  and  State  health  boards  of  the  enactment 
of  pure-food  laws  in  the  States  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  and  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  against  adulterants  in  foods  in  the  States  in  which  such  laws  have 
been  passed. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  society  along  this  line  has  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
above-described  work  in  Missouri,  in  retaining  eminent  counsel  to  appear  before 
legislative  committees  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  meet 
the  arguments  advanced  before  such  committees  by  the  special  interests  concerned 
in  the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  use  of  food  adulterants. 

In  view  of  the  misleading  character  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morrison,^  representing  the  alum  baking-powder  interests, 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  pure-food  bills  in  those  two  States  at  tne  last  session  of 
the  le^lature  thereof,  relative  to  the  connection  of  the  National  Health  Society 
therewith,  and  relative  to  the  character  of  the  testimony  given  in  favor  of  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  the  facts  in  each 
case,  for  the  action  of  two  such  States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  too  important 
to  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  pure-food  bill  was 
introduced,  calculated  to  render  more  effective  the  pure-food  laws  already  enacted, 
and  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  State's  laws  against  adulterated  food  stuffs.  Included 
in  the  prohibitions  against  use  in  connection  with  food  stufis,  in  the  eighth  paragraph 
of  the  Dill,  were  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  salts  of  copper,  salts  of  zinc,  and  salts  of 
aluminum,  the  last  named  being  a  prohibition  aimed  at  alum  baking  powder,  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  contained  a  laive  proportion  of  aluminum  salts. 

It  was  charged  before  your  honorable  body  that  this  section  was  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  the  bill,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated  that  the  entire  bill,  mcluding 
this  section,  originated  with  interests  hostile  to  alum  baking  powders  for  business 
reasons  and  not  because  of  the  character  of  the  ingredients.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pertinent  to  state  that  when  the  bill  came  up  before  the  senate  committee  on  agricul- 
ture, on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1901,  Mr.  George  L.  Flanders,  the  deputy  commissioner 

- ■        ■ 

1  Se«  pp.  364-886. 
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of  agricultare,  addreesed  the  committee  as  follows  (I  quote  from  the  Btenographer's 
minutes  of  the  hearinff^ : 

**Mr.  Chairman:  Tnis  bill  was  prepared  in  our  office;  prepared  because  we 
believed  it  was  right.  It  has  been  truthfully  stated  that  the  eighth  section  was  not 
in  the  bill  at  the  time.  The  eighth  section  was  submitted  to  me  when  it  was  offered; 
I  don't  know  who  offered  it;  I  think  it  was  brought  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  1^- 
islature.  I  sent  for  the  chemist  and  asked  questions  relative  to  the  eighth  section, 
our  motive  being  simply  this:  Are  the  ingredients  therein  named  unhealthful?  If 
they  are,  they  ought  not  to  be  used  in  foods.  Our  position  is  this:  That  any  product 
going  into  food  which  is  sold  to  the  careless  and  unthinking  public,  wherebjr  they 
may  oe  injured,  should  be  prohibited.  So  the  question  was  assed:  Are  those  ingre- 
dients injurious?  I  received  information  that  led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  so. 
A  consultation  in  the  office  was  had  and  it  was  concluded  that  that  was  a  wise 
measure  to  add.  We  have  not  received  any  evidence  up  to  date  to  cause  us  to  think 
otherwise." 

The  member  of  the  legislature  referred  to  was  Senator  Ambler,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  who  has  stated  to  me  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  section  and  whose  attitude  was  sustained  by  nis  committee,  which 
unanimously  reported  the  bill  containing  the  prohibition  against  alum  and  recom- 
mended its  passage. 

As  indicating  the  character  of  the  support  for  the  bill,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Perkins,  the  State  board  of  agriculture  expert  chemist,  for  7  years  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  health,  addr^sed  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  alum  baking-powder  interests  have  invariably  sought  to  minimize  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  chemical  experts  against  them  by  charging 
that  the  testimony  was  paid  for,  regardless  of  the  tact  that  in  every  one  of  the 
numerous  investigations  into  the  question  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  use  of  alum 
powders,  conducted  by  the  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
Congressional  committees,  and  the  committees  of  the  various  legislatures,  every  expert 
who  has  testified  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders  has  been  summoned  by  the 
various  committees  themselves,  and  has  receivea  no  compensation  whatever,  save 
the  statutory  per  diem  mileage  fee  paid  by  such  committees  as  witness  fees.  The 
same  form  of  attack  was  indulged  in  by  the  representative  of  the  alum  baking-pow- 
der interests  in  his  testimony  before  this  commission,  when  he  sought  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  chemiod  expert  testimony,  that  induced  the  New  York  com- 
mittee to  make  its  unanimous  report  favorable  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powders,  was  hired  testimony. 

Mr.  Morrison  testified  (p.  369) :  "The  National  Health  Society  appeared  before  the 
New  York  lenslative  committee  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  L.  Boardman,  of  Tracy, 
Boardman  &  Flatt,  and  had  in  its  employ  a  number  of  chemists." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  chemists  who  appeared  before  the  committee  were 
Dr.  Perkins,  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  Columbia 
University,  a  chemist  and  sanitarian  so  long  in  the  public  service  that  his  reputation 
is  world  wide.  Dr.  Perkins,  who  stronsly  favored  the  passage  of  the  bill,  stated  as 
one  of  his  grounds  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  question  regarding  the 
possibility  of  aluminum  salts  being  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  He  also  said  to  the 
committee:  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  except 
this:  I  know  the  chemist  and  have  seen  some  oi  his  papers;  but  I  was  called  here  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  I  did  not  receive  anything  in  r^ard  to  my  appear- 
ance here." 

What  Professor  Chandler  said  in  this  connection,  bearing  in  mind  the  statement 
glibly  made  before  this  commission,  i.  e.,  that  the  chemists  at  the  New  York  hear- 
mg  were  in  the  employment  of  the  National  Health  Society,  clearly  indicates  the 
measure  of  reliance  that  should  be  placed  upon  the  charges  recklessly  made  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  whereby  he  has  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  question,  to  wit, 
the  poisonous  effect  of  alum  baking  powders,  by  heaping  abuse  upon  and  preferring 
charges  of  fraud  against  the  legislatures  of  18  States  and  their  committees,  and  all 
witnesses  who  have  opposed  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders. 

Professor  Chandler  said: 

"  I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Compjuay,  or  any  other  baking  powder  company;  that  I  have  never  taken  a 
fee  for  any  testimony  that  I  have  ever  given  in  connection  with  any  food  question. 
I  am  a  chemist  and  a  sanitarian.  I  have  been  in  the  public  employ  for  so  many- 
years  that  I  consider  that  any  effort  that  I  can  make  in  connection  with  such  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  public,  and  I  should  consider  that  I  was  violating  my  own  sense 
of  proprie^  if  I  consented  to  take  a  fee  for  any  such  services.  I  have  always  stood 
rei^y  to  go  before  committees  at  Washington^  at  Albany,  and  elsewhere  in  matters 
relatmg  to  the  public  health  simply  from  my  interest  in  the  people.    I  was  for  6  years 
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in  the  employ  of  the  health  board  of  New  York,  and  11  years  president  of  the  board, 
and  3  years  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  chairman  of  the  sanitary 
committee.  1  helped  to  prepare  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of  foods  at  the 
instance  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  introduced  at  their  request  and 
instance  in  most  of  the  legislatures  of  the  United  States.  My  attention  was  called  to 
this  bill,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  one.  I  was  told  that  there  would  proliably  be 
opposition  to  it,  and  I  said  that  I  would  be  pleaaed  to  come  to  Albany  and  go  before 
tne  committee." 

Then  Professor  Chandler  spoke  of  the  various  articles  the  use  of  which  in  food 
the  bill  prohibited,  such  as  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth,  etc.,  and  coming  to  the  salts 
of  aluminum,  said:  "I  myself  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  alum  baking 
powder  was  not  a  proper  material  to  be  used  in  domestic  economy.  Nothing  would 
mduoe  me  to  permit  it  to  be  used  in  my  family,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  harm  in  it,  which  one  may  just  as  well  avoid,  inasmuch  as  there  are  plentj^ 
of  other  baking  powders  which  do  not  contain  it  and  which  avert  any  such  possi- 
bility, and  I  prefer  not  to  take  any  risk  on  that  subject" 

Then,  proceeding  to  demonstrate  his  proposition  with  aiguments,  which  it  would 
not  be  pertinent  to  repeat  here.  Professor  Chandler  concluded  as  follows:  '*  Without 
detaining  the  committee  further,  I  simply  give  it  as  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  I  do  not  think  alum  baking  powder  is  wholesome,  and  I  think  it  would  be  emi- 
nently proper  to  restrict  and  prevent  its  sale;  and  I  hope  that  this  law  will  pass  just 
as  it  stands." 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Boardman,  a  distinguished  lawver,  was  retained  by  the 
National  Health  Society  to  present  an  aigoment  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  pure- 
food  bill,  and  that  after  hearing  the  testimonv  and  listening  to  the  argument  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  tne  passa^  of  the  bill,  but  that  is  the 
only  vestige  of  truth  in  the  chaiges  of  insinoerity  and  improper  influence  by  which 
the  advocate  of  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  has  sought  oefore  this  commission 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  at  Albany. 

Similarly,  in  re«ird  to  the  statements  about  the  pure-food  bill  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.^ Mr.  Morrison  would  have  it  appear  that  the  bill  originated  with  the 
business  opponents  of  the  alum  baking  powder  Interests,  and  tluit  the  chorus  of 
approval  in  the  form  of  testimony  before  the  committee  of  chemists  was  all  pur- 
chased, and  that  back  of  the  movement,  lurking  with  some  sinister  motive,  was  the 
National  Health  Society. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Massachusetts  three  general 
food  bills  were  introduced  by  three  different  members;  that  each  bill  contained  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  and  that  after  due  considera- 
tion by  a  joint  committee  of  the  house  and  the  senate  all  three  of  the  bills  were  &vor- 
ably  reported  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Seven  eminent  chemists  appeared  before  the 
joint  committee  when  the  bills  were  under  consideration,  and  each  one  testified 
unqualifiedly  against  the  use  of  alum  in  any  shape  or  form  in  baking  powders.  These 
chemists  were  Professor  Goessman,  of  Andover;  Professor  McMichael,  of  Boston; 
Professor  Harrington,  of  Harvard;  Professor  Davenport,  of  Boston;  UrotesBor  Rich- 
ards, of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology;  Prof.  Conrad  S.  Wood,  of  Harvard  Med- 
ical School;  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  Sanger,  of  Harvard. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  requested  to  appear  and  testify  by  the  National 
Health  Societv,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  receive  any  compensation  for  so  doing  from 
the  National  flealth  Society.  Each  of  these  chemists  was  invited  to  appear  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bullock,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  only  compensar 
tion,  if  any,  received  by  them  was  the  statutory  per  diem  fee  paid  by  the  committee 
for  attendance  before  it. 

The  National  Health  Society,  through  counsel,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
supported  the  bills  in  their  entirety,  and  after  hearing  the  testimony  and  the  argu- 
ments, the  bills  were  favorably  reported  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  above  stated. 

The  bills  failed  to  pass  the  house,  although  there  were  84  votes  cast  in  their  favor. 
Subsequently,  both  the  senate  and  the  house  unanimously  passed  a  joint  resolution 
instructing  the  State  board  of  health  to  institute  and  carry  on  a  series  of  physiologi- 
cal expenments  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  whole  truth  relative  to  the  chai^ 
made  by  all  the  chemical  experts  that  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  was  harm- 
ful and  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

So  much  for  the  charge  made  by  the  alum  baking  powder  interests  before  this  com- 
mission, and  constituting  a  part  of  its  records,  to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  pur- 
chased testimony  and  improper  political  methods  the  legislature  of  a  ^reat  State  was 
induced  to  take  action  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  citizens  by  order- 
ing a  rigid  investigation  into  the  healthfulnees  of  alum  baking  powders. 

1  See  p.  368. 
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I  have  carefally  read  the  teetimony  of  Mr.  Morrison  before  this  body,  and  have 
been  etruck  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  20  closely-printed  pages  occapied  with  his  testi- 
mony, less  than  one  page  is  devoted  to  alom  baking  powder,  while  the  19  remaining 
pages  are  taken  up  with  attacks  containing  invectives,  insinnationSy  and  complaints 
agSnst  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Oompanjr  and  the  National  Health  Sodetv. 

The  main  chaige  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Compaj.y  is  that  it  has  been 
for  years  consistently  informing  the  public  that  alum  baking  powders  are  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  the  public  heiilth  and  unfit  for  use. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  controversy  between  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association,  representing  the  alum  manufiicturers  and  dealers,  and  theBoyal  Baking 
Powder  Com  pan  V,  and  will  pass  over  this  branch  of  the  testimony  without  comment 
other  than  to  cail  attention  to  the  verv  pertinent  question  put  by  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  the  witness  (p.  382)  when  he  asked:  ''  Have  you  brought  an^  suits 
against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  for  these  alibied  misrepresentations?" 
The  answer  was:  ''We  luive  not  done  so,  for  the  very  gooareason  that  our  income 
is  inadequate.'' 

Bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  income  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
attention  is  called  to  the  blank  application  for  membership  therein,  hereto  annexed, 
marked  ''Exhibit  4,"  from  whicn  it  appears  that  each  member  not  only  agrees  to 
pay  the  annual  dues,  but  authorizes  the  association  to  draw  upon  him  monthly  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  his  purchase  of  alum  during  the  preceding 
month  and  5  per  cent  per  100  pounds  on  the  quantity  of  phosphate  purchased  during 
the  preceding  month.  As  it  is  stated  by  the  witness  (p.  382)  that  the  sales  of  alum 
bakmg  powder  are  approximately  100,000.000  pounds  per  annum,  20  per  cent  of 
which  consists  of  alum,  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the  levies  on  the  phosphate  pur- 
chases, the  association  has  at  least  $20,000  a  year  to  expend  for  one  purpose  or 
another.  The  witness  boasts  that  the  association  has  killed  27  pure-food  bills  in  16 
or  18  different  States  (p.  367).  He  jauntily  remarks,  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alum  powders  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  injurious  to  the  public  health,  "We  found  we  could  reach  their 
internal-revenue  commissioner''  f  p.  381) ;  he  is  on  such  familiar  terms  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  senate  that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  him  which  is  put  in  evi- 
dence (pp.  371-372)  in  which  that  statesman  assures  Mr.  Morrison  that  "the  pend- 
ing pure-food  bill  can  never  pass  the  senate  and  will  never  become  a  law.  This  is 
not  a  prediction  but  an  assurance.  My  position  puts  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  its 
passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass." 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
can  spare  none  of  its  income  to  bring  a  test  libel  suit  to  determme  whether  it  is  mis- 
represented when  the  statement  is  made  that  alum  baking  powders  are  poisonous 
and  injurious  to  the  public  health,  but,  while  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  reply 
to  the  chaiges  made  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  connect  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  with  the  agita- 
tion in  18  States  against  the  use  of  alum  baking  powders,  it  is  m]^  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  commission  a  few  glaring  miffitatements  and  misrepresentations  in 
his  testimony  besides  those  already  notic^. 

Mr.  Morrison  testified  (pp.  364,  366)  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Aasodar 
tion  was  oiganized  to  defend  its  members,  who  were  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
alum  baking  powders,  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  stated  that  the  attacks  upon  alum  originated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company  and  were  all  subsequent  to  its  formation  in  March,  1899.  The  facts 
are  in  this  connection,  that  as  far  back  as  1879  efforts  were  made  by  the  advocates  of 
pure-food  legislation  to  discourage  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  As  an  instance 
of  the  nature  of  the  agitation  at  that  period  see  "The  Injurious  Effects  of  Alum  upon 
the  Human  System  when  Used  in  Bread  or  Baking  Powders,  and  as  Proved  by 
Experiments  on  Man  and  Animals,"  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1879.  Four 
years  later  Prof.  P.  P.  Sharpless,  in  a  report  on  "Adulterated  food,"  contained  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  health  for  the  vear  1883,  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  investi^tion  into  baking  powders  said:  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  baking  powders  no  injurious  adulteration  was  found.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  have  given  the  names  of  the  baking  powders  which  were  found  to  contain 
alum,  since  nothing  hurts  the  sale  of  such  articles  so  much  as  a  full  publication  of 
the  names  under  which  they  are  sold," 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  board  in  the  year  1884,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood, 
in  his  official  report  on  his  analysis  of  foods  for  the  State  board,  said:  "It  would  per^ 
haps  be  proper  to  consider  the  alum  powders  as  adulterated,  since  alum  is  very  gen- 
erally held  to  exert  a  more  or  less  pernicious  effect  upon  the  system." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  IxMUxi  of  health  in  1888,  referring 
to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders,  this  language  was  used:  "Since,  however, 
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bread  is  the  moet  oommonly  used  of  all  articles  of  food,  and  the  loiij^-continaed  use 
of  small  quantities  of  such  articles  as  in  large  (^^uantities  have  a  deadedly  injurious 
action  may  prove  harmful  to  the  consumer,  it  is  evidently  a  safer  course  at  least  to 
advise  the  consumer  against  the  use  of  articles  containing  such  ingredients,  if  not  to 
prohibit  their  sale." 

Furthermore,  several  yean  jynor  to  the  oiganizaticm  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  there  was  an  investigation  into  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powders  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  investigation  a  rule  was  promulgated  that  in  bidding  for  supply  contracts  in 
any  department  of  the  United  States  Government,  bidders  were  warned  a^;ainst  sub- 
mitting any  bids  that  included  food  stuffs  in  which  alum  was  an  ingredient,  as  no 
such  bids  would  be  considered.  Again,  long  prior  to  1899,  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food 
ingredient  was  prohibited  by  law  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Mr.  Morrison's  claim  that  the  attacks  on  alum 
baking  powders  originated  with  or  are  peculiar  to  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany can  hardly  be  claased  as  accurate. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  stated  (p.  365),  alter  admitting  that  hydrate  of  aluminum  was 
contained  in  the  residuum  left  in  bread  after  raising  it  with  an  alum  powder,  that 
"no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  wholesomeness.'' 

In  this  connection  see  "  The  Law  and  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Drugs,''  by  Robinson 
&  Cribbs,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  at  length,  and  a  series  of  experiments  are 
dted  showing  that  biscuits  containing  alum  baking  powder  produced  vomitinff  and 
constipation  m  dogs,  and  that  hydrate  of  aluminum  possesses  the  power  of  rendering 
the  white  of  an  egg  insoluble  in  the  gastric  juice  of  aofis. 

Mr.  Morrison  further  states  (p.  381)  that  it  is  yet  to  oe  demonstrated  that  the  use 
of  alum  is  unwholesome.  This  statement  was  made  in  disregard  of  the  testimony 
before  the  United  States  Senate  committee  of  66  chemists  subpcenaed  from  every 
prominent  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  of  whose  testimony  the  fol- 
lowing are  samples: 

Dr.  Sternberg,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army:  "It  is  well  known 
that  alum  is  a  powerful  astringent  which  would  speedily  have  harmful  effects  if  it 
were  taken  into  the  human  system.  No  alum  powder  is  furnished  to  the  Army  by 
the  Subsistence  Department" 

Dr.  Wyman,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Navy:  "Alum  should  not  be  used  in 
food  products.  The  medical  purveyor  of  this  service  has  been  instructed  to  refuse 
to  purchase  baking  powders  and  flour  containing  alum." 

Dr.  Wise,  medical  inspector  of  the  United  States  Navy:  "The  in jurious  effects  of 
alum  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  positive  and  oeyond  dispute.  It  is  both 
an  irritant  and  an  astringent,  interfering  senously  with  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 
juices." 

Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  "Alum 
is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  system  by  most  authorities." 

Professor  Whitehill,  of  the  University  of  Viiginia:  "The  use  of  alum  in  baking 
powder  plainly  comes  under  the  head  of  'food  adulteration,'  and  as  such  should  be 
prohibited  bv  law." 

Professor  Norton,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati:  "The  action  of  alum  on  the 
human  oreanism  is  of  so  decided  a  nature  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
it  among  Uie  pronounced  irritants  and  poisons." 

Professor  Friscoe,  of  Columbian  I/mversity,  Washington,  D.  C:  "The  introduc- 
tion of  alum  into  our  daily  food  is  as  dangerous  to  health  as  any  other  slow  poison." 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by  Professor  Appleton,  of  Brown  University ;  Professor 
Arnold,  of  the  University  of  New  York;  Professor  Atwater,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment experimental  station  at  Washington;  Professor  Barker,  of  the  University  of 
Penn^lvania;  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University;  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale  University;  Professor  Com  well,  of  Princeton  University;  Professor  De  Schwei- 
nitz,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Con- 
necticut department  of  agriculture;  Professor  Mallet  of  the  University  of  Virginia; ' 
Professor  Prescott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  many  others. 

Although  Mr.  Morrison  intimates  that  these  gentlemen  were  pud  for  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  investigating  committee  oy  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany and  that  they  were  selected  by  that  company  to  testify,  I  have  been  assured 
Dy  Senator  Mason,' chairman  of  the  committee,  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  all  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee and  invited  by  the  committee  to  give  their  testimony,  and  that  the  only  fees 
received  by  the  witnesses  were  the  statutory  per  diem  allowance  for  mileage. 

Again,  Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  ex-Governor  Stone,  of  Missouri,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  the  prosecution  instituted  by  the  public  authorities  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  violations  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  in 
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that  State,  was  0ovemor  of  MuBoari  at  the  tune  the  bill  was  signed.*  This  is  impor- 
tant onl^  as  evidence  of  the  ^neral  unreliability  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrison 
At  the  time  the  Missouri  anti-alum  bill  was  passed  the  Hon.  Leslie  W.  Stephens  was 
governor  of  Missoori. 

Appreciating,  as  I  do,  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  this  commission  precludes 
my  entering  into  a  discussion  'in  this  statement  of  the  chemical  and  physiological 
experiment  and  data  demonstrating;  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  human  system 
of  the  use  of  alum  as  a  food  ingredient,  I  have  confined  mv  testimony  to  rebutting 
the  aiigumenta  of  the  spokesman  of  the  alum  baking  powaer  interests  wherein  he 
has  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  agitation  that  has  been  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  past  few  years  against  the  use  of  alum  baking 

Sawders  is  the  result  of  business  rivalry,  and  that  the  part  played  by  the  Nationiu 
ealth  Society  therein  has  been  that  of  mouthpiece  for  the  baking-powder  com- 
panies making  the  high  priced  and  admittedly  pure  cream  of  tartar  powders;  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  that  the  movement  has 
been  world-wide,  has  long  antedated  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  and  has  had  the  support,  not  onlv  of  institutions  such  as  the  National 
Health  society,  but  that  of  the  boards  of  health  in  the  several  States,  of  national  leg- 
islative committees,  and  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  United  States. 

D.  J.  Kelley. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  August,  1901. 
[seal.]  Chablbb  Alvin  Rogers, 

N<AaTy  Public  No.  I2e>,  New  Ywk  County ^  N.  Y, 


ExHiBrr  1. 

'Extracts  from  Pure-food  Bulletin  No.  91. 

[lasaed  by  the  NaUonal  Health  Society.] 

CoNTAnnNG  EXTRACTfi  FROM  THE  TESTIMONY  OP  PROMINENT  PhYSICTANS  OF  THE  StATE 

OF  Missouri,  who  Unequivocally  Condemn  the  Use  of  Alum  in  Food. 

The  following  testimony^  classifying  alum  as  a  food  adulterant  and  as  a  deleterious 
and  harmful  one,  was  received  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  physicians  of  MisBOuri 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Record,  of  St.  Louis,  in  July,  1900.  This  testi- 
mony is  emphatic  and  unanimous,  and  is  from  the  most  prominent  ph^cians  of  the 
State,  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  have  witnessed  the  deleterious  effects  of 
alum  as  a  food  adulterant  in  their  daily  practice.  These  physicians  call  upon  the 
makers  of  the  law  and  the  officers  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  statutes  against  the  sale 
or  use  of  alum  in  food  in  any  form. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI   CONDEMN   ALUM   IN   FOOD  IN  ANY   FORM. 

[List  of  156  given.] 

letters: 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  some  17  yean 
ago,  when  a  representative  of  a  manufacturing  firm  then  in  the  market  asked  my 
opinion  regarding  it.  It  was  that  every  person  resorting  to  this  practice  should  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He  took  me  aback  by  stating  that  his  firm  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  alum  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  was  thus  the 
occasion  of  reviewing  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  my  opinion  was  foimded.  I 
discovered  there  was  no  reason  for  changing  it,  nor  have  I  since,  though  I  have  fol- 
low^ with  painful  interest  the  fatal  progress  of  our  age  in  the  multiplicity  of  food 
adulterations,  which  defraud  and  endanger  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

The  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  system  of  alum  and  the  soluble  salts  oi 
alumina,  even  when  used  in  small  quantities,  are  too  well  known  to  need  restating, 
and  sufficiently  so  to  everv  intelligent  citizen  to  make  him  wish  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  prevent  the  manumcture  and  sale  of  baking  powders  containing  it,  and  to  visit 
adequate  punishment  upon  the  persons  of  those  that  are  bold  and  unscrupulous  enough 
to  disr^^Eard  or  break  them. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  declared  by  nature  itself,  and  as  we  find  no  alumina  what- 
ever in  our  foods  it  is  evident  that  nature  did  not  intend  it  for  our  use. 

>  See  p.  368. 
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Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  professor  and  director  of  the  affricaltural  experimental- station  at 
Hohenheim,  details  the  results  of  nearly  3,000  analyses  of  an-icultaral  products.  172 
of  which  are  wheat,  495  of  other  cereals,  and  the  rest  of  different  farm  products. 
These  analyses,  made  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  and 
of  material  ^rown  in  every  country,  and  under  the  most  diverse  conditions,  do  not 
even  mention  alumina  as  an  accidental  constituent  Surely  we  should  take  heed  and 
let  it  enter  into  no  combination  intended  for  consumption  with  our  foods. 

The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  is  dangerous  and  should  be  prohibited  by 
law. — P,  Schweitzer ^  M.  /).,  F?ofenor  of  Chemutry  and  Ibxiooloffyt  State  UnwertUy  of 
Minouri, 


I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  for  any  length  of  time  bread  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  alum  has  been  used.  From  a  limited  experience  of  49  years  as  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  medicine,  I  can  say  that  constipation,  indigestion,  and  neurotic 
troubles  are  more  frequent  than  they  were  manv  years  ago.  I  think  it  highly  prob- 
able that  the  use  of  baking  powder  containing  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  has 
irontributed  in  a  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  these  troubles. — J,  J,  NorioUy  M,  D,, 
Monroe  (My,  Mo, 


I  consider  alum  very  unhealthy  when  used  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even 
when  taken  in  minute  quantities,  as  it  is  a  local  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  acts  as  an  astrin^nt,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  the  digestive 
fluids  and  producing  constipation.  I  condemn  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  of  diet  for  human  food.— /.  F,  Owern^  M,  2>.,  BaUinger  Buildxng,  St,  Joseph,  Mo, 


I  have  seen  its  injurious  effects  and  am  opposed  to  its  use  and  sale  and  think  its 
sale  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law.— TT.  WeU,  M.  D.,  WUlard,  Mo. 


In  families  where  I  find  the  baking  powders  that  contain  alum,  I  generally  find 
stomach  trouble,  such  as  dyspepsia  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes 
constipation.  I  have  also  experienced  that  if  such  patients  will  eat  bread  sweet 
and  light,  they  will  get  well  without  a  dose  of  medicine. — Dr.  Leo  J,  Sieger,  (Jape 
Girardeau,  Mo. 


Alum  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  human  family  in  baking  ]X)wder,  and  should  never 
be  used,  but  it  is  especially  harmful  to  your  girls  just  budding  into  womanhood.— 
A,  B,  Mobley,  M,  D.,  KenneU,  Mo, 


The  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders — I  think  this  is  a  subject  that  should  be  inves- 
tigated, and  parties  using  alum  should  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
If  you  would  only  visit  the  flour  mills  I  think  you  would  find  alum  in  lax^  quanti- 
ties. I  believe  all  stomach  troubles  come  from  most  of  the  flour  and  baking  powders 
that  are  used  to-day.— JS.  T,  Moore,  M,  D,,  Dekalb,  Mo, 


I  do  most  assuredly  indorse  all  and  everv  act  of  our  lawmakers  in  suppressing  the 
use  of  alum  as  one  of  the  elements  of  our  food. 

I  have  seen  in  my  practice  of  30  years  or  more  its  evil  effects  upon  the  human 
system. — J,  W.  Matthtws,  M,  D,,  New  Harmony,  Mo. 


I  wish  to  state  that  alum  in  foods  and  baking  ]X)wder  ought  to  be  strictly  prohib- 
ited. In  my  opinion  alum  is  very  irritant  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
causing  both  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion,  causing  gastric  catarrh,  especially  in 
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persons  predisposed  to  dyspepsia.  Alum  should  also  be  condemned  for  its  astiingent 
effect  on  the  alimentary  canal. — Geo.  Kuperij  jr,y  M.  Z>.,  62Sg  North  Twentieth  streeiy 
St,  LouUf  Mo, 


Probably  the  greatest  injury  to  humanity  in  the  way  of  adulterating  food  products 
is  in  the  use  of  alum  in  the  manufacturing  of  many  brands  of  baking  powders  which 
are  used  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  land,  thus  slowly  slaying^ 
thousands. — /.  v,  Motley,  M,  D,,  LouimUe,  Mo, 


A  large  percentage  of  the  stomach  affections  and  constipation  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  to-day  is  due  to  the  use  of  cheap  baking  powders,  composed  laiigely  of  alum. — 
M.  E,  Fades,  M,  D.,  Albany,  Mo, 


In  general,  I  am  opposed  to  sumptuary  le^slation;  I  also  recognize  the  rights  of 
private  citizens.  But  baking  powders  are  m  such  general  use  by  all  classes  of  our 
people,  I  believe  the  use  of  alum  in  them  should  be  prohibited  by  uiw. — E.  R,  Harris, 
M,  D.,  ShawneeUywn,  Mo, 


Constipation  no  doubt  is  the  most  prevalent  disease  in  this  country.  Indigestion 
is  very  prevalent  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  can  be 
attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  alum,  as  it  is  being  taken  into  the  system  with  the 
food  that  contains  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  factor,  but  that  it  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  I  object  to  alum  in  baking 
powder. — Ferdinand  Schreiman,  M,  D,,  Concordia,  Mo. 


Alum  or  its  salts  are  unfit  for  food  in  any  form  of  baking  p^owder,  as  I  view  it;  and 
the  same  of  ammonia.  I  hope  this  food  purification  agitation  may  become  an  epi- 
demic in  the  United  states  m  all  the  different  factories,  mills,  packing  houses — in 
short,  until  the  people  of  this  continent  can  have  absolutely  pure  foods  and  medicines 
and  secret  formulas  be  relegated  into  eternal  oblivion. — T,  A,  Long,  M.  D,,  OoUeffe 
Mound,  Mo. 


With  my  own  experience  with  alum  I  would  condemn  it  as  a  food.  I  have  been 
a  physician  to  a  convent  for  some  20  years,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  bad  results 
of  alum  in  bread.  It  undoubtedly  retards  the  flow  of  blood  and  causes  more  trouble 
in  the  mensual  period  in  girls  than  any  one  thing,  causing  constipation,  indigestion, 
etc. — Wm,  Harrison,  M,  V,,  If6i  Jej^erson  avenxie,  Marshall,  Mo, 


Alum  and  its  salts  in  baking  powders  or  any  other  preparation  of  food  can  not  be 
condemned  as  severely  as  it  should  be.  I  consider  it  has  a  progressive  action,  as 
follows:  First,  irritant;  second,  emetic;  third,  astringent;  fourth,  escharotic. — E.  A. 
Lofton,  M.  D.,  Laddonia,  Mo, 


I  consider  alum  injurious  not  only  to  digestion,  but  to  the  nervous  system  and 
kidneys,  whether  used  as  an  ingredient  in  baking  powders  or  in  any  other  way.— 
E.  Magoon,  M,  D,,  S8S7  Lee  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Alum  behaves  in  the  stomach  as  on  the  denuded  skin,  coagulating  albumen  and 
constringing  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  hinders  digestion  by  each  of  these  proc- 
esses.   The  long-continued  administration  of  these  substances  (preparations  of  alum) 
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produces  lorn  of  appetite,  oongtipation,  and  at  last  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stonuu^h  and 
intestines.  Laige  doses  prodace  gastro-enteritis  (inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine)  at  once,  with  its  usoal  symptomB.-— /.  H,  Straughn,  M,  D,,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 


The  use  of  alom  in  baking  powder  is  no  doubt  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
coated  tongues  which  resist  all  hyfldenic  and  medical  measures. — 0.  B.  Baeren$, 
M,  D.,  4^1^  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


1  am  satisfied  that  the  use  of  superfluous  flour  and  alum  in  baking  powders  has 
much  to  do  with  the  universal  constipation  with  which  we,  as  medical  men,  have  to 
deal,  and  a  constipated  person  is  a  diseased  one. — B.  N.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  CkUHcothe,  Mo. 


Any  M.  D.  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience  ought  to  know  the  deleterious 
results  from  the  continued  use  of  alum.  I  concur  with  Prof.  Alonzo  R.  Kieffer,  of 
the  Barnes  Medical  College,  in  the  belief  that  our  digestive  disorders  are  due  in  part 
to  this  one  caus&--alum  baking  powder. — J.  A.  Tuoner,  M.  2>.,  Croadown,  Mo. 


Mv  experience  with  alum  has  been  peculiar;  the  most  extensive  was  that  of  nearly 
wholesale  poisoning  of  school  children  from  sucking  alum  crystal.  One  boy  amons 
them  had  free  access  to  a  barrel  of  alum  and  gave  awav  all  that  was  asked  for,  and 
as  a  consequence  a  long  list  of  peculiar  ailments  resulted.  Headache,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation, cystic  inflammation,  nervousness — in  fact,  nearly  every  symptom  that 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  functional  disturbances  of  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and 
kidneys.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  anv  doubt  as  to  its  deleterious  effect  when 
taken  in  quantity. — A.  W,  Benton,  M.  D.,  Neosho,  Mo. 


ExHiBrr  2. 

Bulletin  No.  22. 

[Iflmed  by  the  National  Health  Society  (inooipoiated),  31  East  Seyenteenth  street,  New  York.] 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  estimates  that  1159,000,000  a  year  are 
fllched  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  fraudulent  sophis- 
ticating of  food  products.  About  half  of  this  sum  represents  not  fraudulent  sopnisti- 
catin^  alone,  but  is  open  to  the  more  serious  charee  of  pNoisonous  sophisticating. 
This  18  the  class  of  sophisticating  the  National  Health  Society  condemns  and  pur- 
sues, and,  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  all  consumers,  publishes  herewith  a  list 
of  the  fraudulent  poisonous  food  adulterants,  as  well  as  those  which  are  only  fraudu- 
lent, but  not  necessarily  deleterious. — The  Nalional  HeaUh  Society  (incorporated). 


Name. 


Bread 

Butter 

Baking  powders 
Black  pepper. . . . 


Fraudulent,  poiflonons,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Alum,  sulphurlte  of  copper,  am- 
monia. 
Copper 

Alum 

Sand,  red  day.... 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Flour,  other  than  wheat;  potatoes,  and  in- 
ferior flour. 

Water,  other  fats,  excess  of  salti,  oleomar- 
garine, starch,  cotton-oil,  olive  oil,  peanut 
oil,  heef  suet.  The  proper  proportion  of 
water  should  be  6  to  lo  per  cent 

Starch  and  flour  in  excessive  quantities. 

Buckwheat  flour  and  hulls,  P.  8.,  cracker 
crumbs,  Indian  meal,  wheat  flour,  char- 
coal, bran,  linseed  meal,  coooanut  shells, 
mustard  husks,  sawdust,  oUve  seeds,  cay- 
enne, and  ship  bread. 
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Name. 


Beer. 


Cheeie 

Canned  goods 

Chrome  yellow. . . 

Candy 

Coffee 

Cider 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. 
Cream  of  tartar... 
Cayenne  pepper. . 


f  raodnlent,  potoonona,  and  dele- 
tertom  adolterants. 


Salicylic  acid.  ,»», 
coocnlns  incUeos. 


Salts  of  mercury  in  rind,  alum . . 


Salts  of  copper,  alum,  acids,  lead, 
decayed. 

Used  by  confectioners  and  bakers 
toglve  yellow  color.  Very  dan- 
gerous. 

Pinsonous  colors  and  flavors,  terra 
alba,  talc,  banrtes,  chrome  yel- 
low, arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper, 
prussic add, alum,  fusel  oil,  ani- 
tine  dyes. 

Qreen  oolorinf  matter,  other  ani- 
line colors. 


SalicTllc  acid,  alum,  dried  apples 

added  to  chemical  mixtures. 
Oxide  of  iron  and  other  coloring. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  terra  alba, 

piaster,  tartaric  acid. 
Red  lead,  ohromate  of  lead 


Alum,  to  glre  whiteness. 


Flour 

Gin 

Oluoose Excess  of  oil  of  Titriol  and  lime.. 


Alum,  spirits  of  turpentine,  artifi- 
cial esBence. 


Caustic  lime,  alum . 


Lard 

Jams  and  jellies Artificial  essence  and  dyes,  pre- 

servfttives 
Ice  cream Aniline,  and  other  coloring  mat- 
ter, essence  of  bitter  almond. 

Mustard '  Chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 

lime,  alum,  Martin's  yellow, 
gypsum,  tumeric,  weighted 
with  terra  alba. 

Milk  Water  (because  it  reduces  the 

nourishing  qualities  of  the  arti- 
cle), preservatives,  from  dis- 
eased and  filthy  cattle,  boradc 
acid,  borax,  salicylic  acid. 

Macaroni Tumeric  and   Martin's  yellow, 

saffron. 

Saltsof  tin,  alum 

Infested  with  narasites,  diseased. 
Refuse  pork  Olable  to  produce 
trichinse). 

Salts  of  copper  and  alum 

Aniline  colors,  gelatin,  preserva- 
tives. 

Rum  Cayenne  pepper.artiflcial  essence. 

Saltsof  copper  and  alum 

Sugars Saltsof  tin,  salts  of  alum,  salts  of 

lead,  terra  alba,  glue,  sand, 
gvpsum.     (Putrid     blood    is 
Often  used  lo  purify  it.) 
Sirups Saltsof  tin, alum 


Molasses 

Meat 

Oleomazgarine 


Pickles.. 
Preserves 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 

Burnt  itugar,  licorice,  treacle,  gluooee,  quas- 
sia, ooriander,  carraway  seed,  cavenne 
nepper,  soda,  salt  (to  increase  thirst)  arti- 
ilcial  carbonic  acid  gas,  grains  other  than 
barley.  As  there  is  no  standard,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  last  is  an  adulterant, 
many  preferring  rice  to  malt  beer.  Beer 
is  often  not  properly  aged,  artificial  clari- 


Skun  nil 


ndlk  (for  whole  cream),  oleomargar 
rlne,  ootton-oil,  etc,  false  oolorin^,  and 
laid. 
ExoesB  of  water,  inferior  goods,  damaged 
goods. 


Oluoose  (this  article  is  now  generally  used, 
and  when  properly  made  is  not  injurioiia) , 
starch,  flour,  grape  sugar. 

Imitation  beans  (both  green  and  roasted), 
pesse,  beans,  chicory,  rye,  chefus,  almond 
shells  treated  with  molasses  and  roasted, 
polishing,  burnishing,  weighting  with 
water,  aooms,  burnt  sugar,  pea  hulla. 


Animal  fats,  starch,  flour,  sugar,  and  cara^ 

mel. 
Cornstarch,  flour. 

Flour,  salt,  ship  bread,  Indian  meal,  grotmd 
beans  and  pease,  flour,  and  tumeric 
(These  adulterations  will  apply  to  all 
adulterations  of  spioe,  with  sl%ht  varia- 
tions.) Manv  spices  are  simply  of  the 
above  ingredients,  with  a  very  small  nor- 
tion  of  the  real  product  and  a  good  deal 
flavoring  extracts. 

Pease,  ground  rice,  com  meal,  flourine,  and 
product  of  glycerin. 

Water,  sugar. 

This  article  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  adulterants  in  the  oountiir. 
When  pure,  I  do  not  believe  It  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  health.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  ttie 
following:  Sugar,  cane  and  maple  sirups, 
molasses,  Jellies,  Jams,  confectionery, 
vinegar,  liauor,  wines,  honey,  beer.  It  is 
used  for  cakes,  sauces,  and  tobacco. 

Starch,  stearin,  salt,  cotton-seed  oil,  and 
water. 

Glucose,  gelatin,  Jell7  made  from  refuse 
fruit,  cores,  and  panngs. 

Buttermilk,  skim  milk,  cornstarch. 

Yellow  lakes,  flour,  cavenne.  mustard  ool' 
ored  with  turmeric,  diluted  with  starch, 
wheat,  and  rice  flour. 

Burnt  sugar,  annotto,  calvei^  brains. 


Glucose,  sirups. 

Bone  fats,  candle  grease,  soap  grease,  horse 

fat 
Poor  vinegar,  poor  spices. 
Apples,  pumpkins,  molasses,  glucose. 


Grape  sugar,  flour,  starch,  rice  flour,  oean 
dust 


Glucose,  dextrin. 
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Name. 


Tea. 


Vinegar . 


Wines  . 


Fraudalent.  poisonous,  and  dele- 
terious adulterants. 


Prussian  blue,  plumbago  gum, 
alum,  weighting,  nitric  acid, 
sand,  soapetone,  china  clay, 
gypsnm. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  pyrolig- 


byd 
ids,  I 


Arrowroot 

Cotton-seed  oil  . 


Cloves., 
Qinger. , 

Honey.. 


neous  acids,  alum. 

Aniline  colors,  crude  brandv,  arti- 
ficial essences,  and  coloring 
matter. 


Horse-radish  . 

Isinglass 

Pimento 


Sago.. 
White 


pepper. 


Fraudulent  adulterants  (commercial  frauds 
not  poisonous). 


Foreign  leaves,  spent  tea,  leaves  dried  over, 
inferior  qualities. 

Burnt  suij^,  water,  wine,  and  meal  vinegars 
oolorea  and  sold  in  imitation  of  elder 
vinegar. 


Other  starches  which  do  not  have  same 

hygiene  effect. 
Usea  extensively  for  oleo,  lard,  butter,  olive 

oil,  etc. 
Arrowroot,  B.  D.,  etc. 
Turmeric,  cayenne  pepper,  mustard.  Inferior 

and  refuse  ginger. 
Glucose,  sugar,  sirups,  molasses,  and  raw 

sugar. 
Turnips. 
Gelatin7 
Ship  bread. 
Potato  starch. 
Starch,  flour. 


Exhibit  3. 

English  food  laws  prevent  the  sale  of  baking  ponders  containing  alum. 

A  Fbw  Cases  from  a  Record  of  64  Rbcbkt  Cases  of  Prosecution  under  the  Sale 
OF  Food  and  Drugs  Act. — Defendants  Convicted  and  Fined. — ^The  Traffic  in 
Alum  Powders  Suppressed. 


LAWS  AFFECTING   ALUM   BAKING   l*OWD£B8  IN   ENGLAND. 

Under  the  sale  of  food  and  drags  act  of  1875,  baking  powders  were  regarded  as 
food,  and  convictions  were  had  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  when  found  to  contain 
alum  or  other  adulterant  detrimental  to  health. 

In  1894  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  baking  powder  was  not  an  article 
of  food  in  the  meanins  of  the  sale  of  food  and  drags  act,  so  the  further  prosecution 
of  parties  for  selling  amm  baking  powders  was  of  necessity  suspended.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  flour  or  any  article  of 
food  which  should  be  found  adulterated  with  alum. 

This  defect  in  the  law  was  remedied  by  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1899,  which 
took  effect  January  1,  1900.  This  act  extended  the  definition  of  ''food''  so  as  to 
include  "any  article  which  ordinarily  enters  into  or  is  used  in  the  composition  or 
preparation  of  human  food,"  and  therefore  baking  powder  is  again  legally  a  food 
whose  sale,  when  mixed  with  alum  or  other  adulterant,  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  reports  here  copied  from  the  London  Grocer  show  that  prosecutions  against 
parties  for  selling  baking  powders  containing  alum  were  taken  up  a  few  weeks  after 
the  law  went  into  effect,  and  continued  until  January,  1901,  since  which  time  there 
is  but  one  case  reported.  The  repeated  convictions  which  were  had  under  the  evi- 
dence of  health  officers  and  physicians  that  alum  baking  powders  were  detrimental 
to  health,  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  more  or  lees  severe,  have  almost  entirely 
suppressed  the  sale  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain. 

PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  SALS  OF   FOOD   AND   DRUGS  ACT. 

Fined  £3  for  selling  alum  baking  powder. 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  March  8, 1900.] 

At  Chippenham,  Wilts,  on  Thursday,  John  Henry  Harding,  CTOcer,  of  Bath  and 
Chippenham,  was  charged  with  selling'  food  to  the  prejudice  of  tne  purchaser.  The 
proceedings  were  taken  by  Inspector  Smith,  for  tne  Wilts  County  council,  under 
section  6  of  the  act  of  1875.  Mr.  Bevir  appeared  for  the  council.  Defendant  was 
not  legally  represented.  Mr.  Bevir  said  that  on  January  23  Mr.  Smith  caused  to  be 
purchasea  at  the  defendant's  shop  in  the  Market  place,  Chippenham,  a  packet  of 
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baking  powder  labeled  ' 'Alpine  Baking  Powder."  prepared  by  A.  Matthews  of  67 
High  street,  Plymouth.  No  doubt  Mr.  Harding  bought  and  sold  the  article  in  ques- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  but  it  was  sold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser 
and  was  not  of  the  (}uality  demanded.  The  analysis  showed  that  there  was  at  least 
14  per  cent  of  alum  m  it  The  label  stated  that  the  article  was  most  nutritious  and 
a  great  preventive  of  indigestion,  but  the  analysis  proved  that  to  be  diametrically 
untrue.  This  was  not  a  fimcied  complaint,  but  one  that  went  to  the  root  of  the  case 
meant  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  act;  14  per  cent  of  alum,  if  used  in  baking  a  2-pound 
loaf,  meant  that  there  would  be  about  60  grains  of  alum  in  it  The  act  was  specially 
passed  to  protect  purchasers,  and  to  enable  them  to  g;et  an  honest  article;  it  put  on 
the  retailer  the  responsibility  of  selling  an  honest  article.  The  retailers  bougnt  this 
article  very  cheap,  and  the  purchaser  did  not  get  what  he  wanted.  For  instance, 
baking  powder  should  contain  tartaric  acid,  which  cost  about  £6  per  hundredweight, 
while  alum  cost  about  5  shillings.  Mr.  Harding  admitted  sellii^  the  powder.  He 
said  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  adulterated,  and  bought  it  at  a  fair  commercial  price. 
The  chairman  said  they  would  take  it  that  the  defendant  was  ignorant  of  the  ingre- 
dients, but  he  should  not  sell  an  article  as  described  unless  he  got  a  guaranty.  That 
was  the  first  case  that  had  come  before  them;  but  they  wishea  to  point  out  that  the 
whole  onus  fell  on  the  retailer.  For  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  public  thejr 
were  obliged  to  administer  the  law,  but  they  would  in  this  case  only  inflict  the  miti- 
eated  penalty  of  £3,  to  include  ooets.  This  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  in 
nirther  cases.  Mr.  Harding  said  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  known  that  this  was 
not  a  cheap  article,  and  it  was  sold  as  bought 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  both  respoTigihle, 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  March  17, 1900.] 

At  Swindon  police  court  on  Thursday,  Arthur  W.  Burson,  grocer,  of  Bridge 
street,  Swindon,  trading  as  Freeth  &  Son,  was  charged  with  selling  3  packets  of  bak- 
ing powder  which  contained  20  per  cent  of  alum,  on  February  2.  Mr.  H.  Bevir 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  county  council,  and  the  defendant  was  represented  by 
Mr.  £.  Withy.  In  oi>eninff  the  case  Mr.  Bevir  said  it  was  taken  under  section  3  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  was  a  section  under  which  the  bench  had  not  previously 
had  to  deal.  It  was  somewhat  different  from  section  6,  under  which  so  many  prose- 
cutions had  been  taken.  It  was  a  section  which  rendered  it  penal  to  mix  with  any 
article  of  food  an  ingredient  which  rendered  that  article  injurious  to  health.  Over- 
whelming medical  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  alum  was  injurious. 
This  order  concerning  baking  powder  and  alum  received  royal  sanction  last  Au^^t; 
therefore  he  contended  the  dealers  had  ample  opportunity  to  put  themselves  right 
Inspector  Smith  gave  evidence  as  to  purchasing  the  sample  from  the  defendant,  and 
submitting  it  for  analysis.  This  showed  that  the  sample  submitted  contained  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  alum,  14  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  66  per  cent  of  faii- 
naceous  matter.  By  Mr.  Withy:  **He  had  never  given  notice  to  the  defendant 
about  the  change  in  the  act,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.''  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  had  examined  the  sample  and  gave  the  above  certificate. 
The  cost  of  alum  was  very  slight,  whereas  the  proper  ingredient — tartaric  acid — was 
very  expensive.  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas,  the  Wilts  County  council  medical  officer,  gave 
eviaence  concerning  the  effect  of  alum  on  the  human  system,  remarking  that  its 
continual  use  was  really  dangerous.  The  bench  decided  to  fine  defendant  1  shilling 
and  costs. 

Edward  J.  Nation,  Bedcross  Works,  St.  Phillips,  Bristol,  was  charged  with  apply- 
ing a  folse  trade  description  to  5  gross  packets  of  baking  powder,  delivered  to  A.  w. 
Burson,  srocer,  Swindon,  in  August  last.  Mr.  Withy  defended,  and  pleads  not 
guilty.  Mr.  Bevir,  in  opening,  pointed  out  the  serious  nature  of  the  case,  which 
showed  a  serious  breach  of  the  merchandise  marks  act.  The  description  was  false 
when  it  said  that  it  was  a  preparation  to  prevent  indigestion.  He  called  Arthur 
William  Burson,  who  said  that  in  August,  1899,  he  purchased  5  ^oss  of  baking 
powder  from  the  defendant,  and  the  3  packets  sold  to  tne  inspector  in  February  last 
were  from  the  consignmant  He  had  sold  nearly  4  gross  of  the  consignment,  the 
remainder  being  pacEed  ready  to  be  returned.  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  said  he  anidvzed 
a  sample  of  this  baking  powder  and  found  it  to  contain  at  least  one-fifth  part  of  alum. 
That  quantity  was  injurious  to  health.  Alum  did  not  prevent  indigestion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  caused  it.  The  description  on  the  label  was  incorrect,  and  if  the  prep- 
aration was  used  it  was  likelv  to  cause  serious  indigestion.  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas  con- 
firaied  this  evidence,  and  saia  that  the  continued  use  of  this  powder  would  be  very 
serious.  It  was  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that  the  preparation  was  a  preventive 
of  indi^^ion,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  a  very  harmful  preparation  to  be  sold. 
Mr.  Withy  agreed  that  the  description  was  merely  a  commercial  "puffery,"  which 
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was  seen  in  hundreds  of  advertisements  every  day.  He  asked  them  to  treat  it  as 
such,  and  not  as  part  of  the  trade  description.  The  words  complained  of  were: 
**  Nation's  American  Baking  Powder.  This  is  an  alam  preparation  which  prevents 
indigestion.'*  The  bench  retired  for  consultation,  and  on  their  return  the  chairman 
said  they  had  carefullv  considered  the  matter,  and  did  not  think  they  were  justified 
in  convicting.  They  believed  a  gross  fraud  had  been  conmiitted,  and  as  they  were 
unable  to  touch  the  wholesale  man  they  should  increase  the  fine  on  the  retailer  in 
the  previous  case  (Mr.  Bunon)  to  XI. 

Alum  powders  gpeciaUy  dangenjus  to  children. — Fined  £9, 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  5, 1900.) 

At  Bradford-on-Avon  police  court,  William  Orchard,  srocer,  Newton,  Bradford; 
Annie  Jones,  grocer.  Silver  street,  Bradford;  Edward  Mock,  grocer,  St.  Maigaret 
street,  BradfoM;  and  Ernest  Slade,  grocer,  Bradford,  were  all  summoned  for  selling 
baking  powder  adulterated  with  alum.  The  powder  contained  alum  ranging  from 
20  to  37  per  cent,  and  Dr.  Tubb  Thomas,  county  medical  officer,  stated  that  amm  in 
baking  powder  was  injurious  to  health.  It  was  used  solely  to  increase  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  enable  them  to  put  large  packeta  for  the  money  on  the 
market.  It  was  specially  injurious  to  the  bones  of  young  children,  ana  caused 
their  teeth  to  become  brittle.  In  each  case  it  was  urged  that  the  powder  was  sold 
exactly  as  bought  from  the  makers;  but  for  the  prosecution  it  was  contended  that 
that  was  neither  a  legal  defense  nor  a  moral  excuse,  as  it  was  a  tradesman's  duty  to 
ascertain  whether  an  article  was  genuine.  Mr.  Slade,  whose  sample  contained  37 
per  cent  of  alum,  was  fined  £2  and  costa;  the  other  defendants  were  each  fined  10 
shillings,  including  costs. 

Ignorance  no  bar. — Dealer  fined, 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  12, 1900.) 

At  Salisbury,  on  Tuesday,  Samuel  Mitchell,  grocer,  Redlynch,  near  Salisbury,  was 
summoned  for  selling  baking  powder  not  of  the  nature.  Quality,  and  substance  of  the 
article  demanded.  Inspector  Beardsley  said  that  defenaant  was  summoned  for  sell- 
ing baking  powder  which  was  adulterated  with  alum,  which  was  a  foreign  in^p^ient 
to  baking  powder.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  mixed  up  the  powder  himself,  or  it  would 
have  been  a  very  much  more  serious  affair  for  him.  Baking  powder  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  act  until  January  of  this  year,  and  previous  to  that  many 
firms,  knowing  that  they  could  not  be  proceeded  against,  had  used  alum,  which  cost 
3d.  per  pound,  instead  of  the  proper  ingredient,  tartaric  acid,  which  cost  Is.  6d.  per 
pound.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  baking  powder  was  made  u^  of  quite  19  parts 
per  cent  of  alum,  which  in  the  analyst's  opinion  was  a  substance  injurious  to  h^th. 
Mr.  Mitchell  said  he  bought  the  powder  in  November  last,  and  not  being  an  analyst 
he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  pure.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  asked  whether  any  notice 
had  been  given  shopkeepers  as  to  the  new  ac^t.  Inspector  Beardsley  replied  that 
there  were  notices  in  the  trade  papers.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  principal  trade 
journal.  The  Grocer.  Mr.  Mitchell  contended  that  all  the  shops  in  Downton  were 
selling  the  same  article,  and  that  the  grocers  there  had  not  been  proceeded  against 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  it  w^as  defendant's  duty  to  comply 
with  the  acts  of  Parliament.  People  who  conducted  a  business  must  see  that  they 
complied  with  both  old  and  new  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  bench  had  decided  to 
fine  defendant  10  shillings  and  costs.  Mr.  Mitchell:  "That  is  for  being  a  grocer.'* 
The  Earl  of  Radnor:  "That  is  what  you  make  your  living  at."'  Mr.  Mitchell:  **I 
have  got  a  terrible  hard  job  to  do  it." 

Food  inspection  report. — Alum  fravdrdenUy  used  in  egg  and  baking  powders, 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  August  11, 1900.] 

Baking  powder. — Mr.  E.  W.  T.  Jones,  F.  I.  C,  reports  to  the  sanitary  committee 
of  the  Staffordshire  County  council  that  of  5  samples  of  baking  powder  analyzed,  3 
were  found  to  contain  alum,  2  of  them  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  medical  opinion  generally  is  that  alum  in  food  interferes  with  digestion, 
and  that,  at  least  to  tnis  extent,  it  is  injurious  to  health. 

Egg  powder. — This,  of  course,  is  a  misnomer,  but  I  suppose  the  public  understand 
it  is  not  derived  f .-^m  eggs,  but  only  gives  a  color  as  if  eggs  were  used.  It  is  in  fact 
only  colored  baking  powder,  the  coloring  matter  being  generally  turmeric.  Alum  in 
this  is  aa  bad  as  in  oaking  powder,  and  of  the  6  samples  analyzed  3  contained  it,  2  to 
the  extent  of  40  per  cent. 
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LdoaUrshire  County  analytt. — Alum  powders  ejcceedingly  deUterioua. 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  August  18, 1900.] 

The  Leioesterehire  County  analyst,  in  his  report  for  the  Quarter  ending  June  90, 
says  he  made  103  analyses.  The  samples  comprised  28  of  baking  powder,  15  of 
golden  sirup,  3  of  milk,  28  of  oatmeal,  and  29  of  whisky.  Of  these  96  were  genuine 
and  7  were  adulterated.  The  latter  consisted  of  2  samples  of  eolden  sirup,  1  sample 
of  oatmeal,  1  sample  of  whisky,  and  3  of  baking  powder.  The  2  samples  of  ^Iden 
sirup  were  adulterated  with  glucose  sirup  deriv^  from  starch  in  the  proportions  of 
60  per  cent  and  75  per  cent,  respectively.  The  sample  of  oatmeal  contained  10  per 
cent  of  flour  derived  from  other  ffrain  than  oats,  and  the  sample  of  whisky  was  2 
proof  donees  below  the  minimum  legal  strength.  The  3  samples  of  baking  powder 
oelonged  to  the  very  objectionable  class  of  alum  baking  powers,  containing  m  round 
numbers  one-third  of  their  weight  of  alum.  Baking  powder,  properly  made,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  starch  (such  as  ground  rice  or  corn  flour)  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid,  the  object  of  the  tartaric  acid  being  to  liberate  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  produce  effervescence  when  the  powder  is  mois- 
tened. For  a  number  of  years  (the  report  goes  on  to  say)  a  nefarious  trade  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  sale  of  cheap  baking  powders  in  which  the  tartaric  acid  has  been 
replaced  by  a  mucn  cheaper  substance — ^alum.  Alum  is  a  substance  the  constant  use 
of  which  in  food  must  l>e  regarded  as  exceedingly  deleterious  to  health,  as  it  has  a 
specific  effect  on  the  digestive  oivans.  Under  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  act  of  1875, 
it  was  held,  on  appeal  to  the  hi^h  court,  that  baking  powder  was  not  in  itself  an 
article  of  food,  but  only  an  ingredient  sold  for  mixing  with  food,  and  that  it^  there- 
fore, did  not  fall  within  the  8coi)e  of  the  act.  In  the  amending  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  last  year,  a  special  clause  was  introduced  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  is  now  poHsible  to  stop  the  sale  of  this  objectionable  kind  of  bak- 
ing powder.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  out  of  28  samples  taken  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  county  no  less  than  25  were  free  from  alum;  and  bavins  regard  to 
the  very  wide-spread  trade  in  alum  baking  powder  which  prevailed  all  over  the 
country  until  the  passin^^  of  the  present  act,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole- 
sale houses,  in  anticipation  of  the  well-known  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  promptly 
**  called  in  **  from  tne  retail  dealers,  in  most  cases,  any  unsold  stock  that  might  l>e 
in  hand  of  such  powder. 

Alum  decreases  circulation  of  blood. 
[London  (England)  Grocer,  October  20, 1900.] 

At  Birmingham,  yesterday  week,  Thomas  Perks,  53  Bordesley  street,  was  charged 
with  selling  baking  powder  containing  alum.  Mr.  Nadin  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
health  committee.  Dr.  Hill,  who  certified  that  the  baking  powder  contained  25  per 
cent  of  alum,  said  the  alum  acted  as  a  powerful  astringent.  It  coagulated  the  albu- 
men on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  decreased  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Its  use 
in  baking  powder  was  universally  condemned  by  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  was  employed  by  manufacturers  because  it  was  cheaper  than  tartaric  acid.  A  fine 
of  10s.  and  costs  was  imposed. 

Mary  Ann  Greenfield,  48  Ashted  row,  was  similarly  summoned.  Defendant  said 
she  was  unaware  that  she  was  committing  any  offense.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
baking  powder  contained,  but  sold  it  exactly  as  she  received  it.  The  bench  accepted 
the  explanation,  and  said  they  did  not  think  the  woman  was  to  blame.  No  douot  a 
great  aeal  of  baking  powder  was  being  sold  with  alum  in  it,  and  they  hoped  these 
cases  would  be  a  warning.  Baking  powder  must  be  pure  powder,  and  not  a  mixture 
which  was  injurious  to  health.    The  defendant  was  dismissed  with  a  caution. 

Scientific  testimony  condemns  alum — Manufacturer  fined, 

[London  (England)  Grocer,  May  11, 1901.] 

On  Wednesday,  at  Norwich,  J.  J.  Willsea,  baking-powder  manufacturer,  Timber- 
hill  street,  was  summoned  for  selling  baking  powder  containing  crystallized  alum,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  health.  The  deputy  town  clerk  prosecuted.  Defendant  said 
he  admitted  the  use  of  alum,  but  did  not  wish  the  quantity  stated.  He  contended  it 
was  not  injurious  to  health.  The  chairman  said  the  prosecution  could  conduct  the 
case  in  their  own  way.  Defendant  said  a  similar  application  was  made  at  Cambridge 
in  1880,  and  granted  by  the  recorder.  The  deputy  town  clerk  said  that  on  April  10 
Mr.  Brooks  lx)ught  a  packet  of  defendant's  powder.  Baking-powder  manufacturers 
generally  had  ceasecl  to  use  alum  in  the  manufacture  and  had  used  tartaric  acid 
instead.    The  defendant,  however,  still  continued  to  use  alum,  his  reason  no  doubt 
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being  that  it  was  neceasary  to  have  some  gach  ingredient  as  alum  or  tartaric  acid  to 
create  carbonic-acid  gas.  Almn  cost  only  6e.  a  hmidredweight,  whereas  tartaric  acid 
cost  £4  a  hundredweight.  Defendant  objected  to  that  statement,  as  the  cost  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  oeing  injurious  to  health.    Mr.  Brooks  gave  evidence  as  to 

gurchasing  a  penny  packet  of  powder  at  the  defendants  shop,  and  also  produced  the 
ibel  on  the  packet  Defendant :  '  *  Yes ;  a  penny  for  a  quarter  of  a  ^und.  ^ '  Defend- 
ant contend^  that  alum  was  necessary  for  the  potenc>  of  the  article.  Mr.  Sutton, 
the  public  analyst,  stated  that  the  sample  contained  37  per  cent  of  crvstallized  alum. 
In  his  opinion  alum  was  a  substance  injurious  to  health,  and  should  not  be  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  any  article  used  for  food  or  preparation  of  food.  The  direction  on 
the  label  stated  that  1  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  should  be  used  for  a  pound  of  flour. 
That  would  i^ean  430  grains  for  a  4-pound  loaf,  and  160  of  those  grains  would  be 
alum.  Cross-examined :  Such  baking  powder  was  formerly  extensively  manufactured 
in  the  dty,  but  then  no  steps  were  Uken,  as  baking  powder  was  not  regarded  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  was  not  so  regarded  till  January,  1900.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  illness  or  death  from  the  use  of  such  baking  powder.  Before  baking  powder 
was  included  as  a  food  he  had  found  from  20  to  45  per  cent  of  alum  in  it,  but  37  per 
cent  was  above  the  average.  Defendant  stated  that  the  witness's  father  gave  evi- 
dence at  Cambridge  in  1880,  and  stated  that  he  preferred  the  kind  of  baking  powder 
in  question  to  any  other,  and  that  ull  his  family  and  the  household  used  it.  Dr. 
Cooper  Pattin,  medical  officer  of  health,  said  his  experience  of  alum  in  food  was  not 
extensive,  but  mixed  to  the  extent  of  37  per  cent  in  baking  powder  he  considered  it 
was  injurious.  Cross-examined:  Carbonate  of  soda  wan  not,  in  his  opinion,  an  anti- 
dote to  alum.  He  never  had  had  a  case  of  persons  being  injured  through  using  alum 
baking  powder.  Defendant  contended  that  carbonate  of  soda  destroy^  alum.  The 
powder  had  been  used  for  60  years.  Dr.  Burton  Fanning  said  it  was  generally  admit- 
ted that  when  alum  w^as  eiven  for  a  long  time  there  were  unfavorable  results.'  Cross- 
examined:  If  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  would  leave  one  of  its  salts,  and  would 
still  be  injurious  to  health.  A  certain  dose  used  over  a  certain  time  was  capable  of 
producing  injury.  In  defense,  Mr.  Willsea  said  he  had  made  the  powder  for  19  years 
and  had  never  received  any  complaint.  Defendant  asked  why  the  statement  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  article  was  introduced.  The  chairman  said  that  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Defendant  stated  that  he  had  corresponded  with  several  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  London  and  had  received  communications  from  them.  He  thought 
that  would  show  that  he  had  attempted  to  find  out  what  was  right.  The  local  gov- 
ernment board,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him,  said  they  could  not  undertake  to  advise 
him  on  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder.  There  was  a  committee  sitting  on  these 
matters,  he  stated,  and  they  had  not  yet  reported.  He  contended  that  alum  was  not 
injurious  to  health.  He  had  manufactured  baking  powder  in  the  same  way  for  18 
years  without  comi)laint,  and  had  received  thousands  of  testimonials.  Witness  had 
read  the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Ward,  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  at  which  Mr.  F.  Sutton  was 
called  as  a  witness,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  used  the  baking  powder  which  con- 
tained alum  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent,  and  warmly  advocated  the  use  of  it  His 
opinion  was  fully  indorsed  bjr  2  doctors,  1  from  the  home  office.  Mr.  R.  Lee  Bliss 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  baking-powder  trade  up  to  15  years  ago.  Medical  gentle- 
men had  never  been  able  to  point  out  a  single  case  of  injury  through  the  use  of  alum. 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  bench  were  of  opinion  that  the  mixing 
of  alum  in  baking  powder  was  injurious  to  health,  but  in  view  of  the  diversitv  of 
opinion  that  seemed  to  exist  on  the  subject  the  defendant  might  have  been  misled. 
Tney  thought  a  nominal  fine  would  meet  the  case,  and  inflicted  a  flne  of  56.,  without 
costs. 


ExHiBrr  4. 

Application  blank. 

,  190-. 

American  Baking  Powder  Association, 

Townsend  Building j  New  York  dty. 

Gentlemen:  hereby  tender application  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association,  Class . 

aj^ree,  if  elected,  to  pay  the  annual  dues  in  advance  and  the  assessments  as 

provided  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws.    have  instructed  Messrs. 

,  from  whom purchase  exsiccated  alum,  to  draw  upon monthly 

at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  pre- 
ceding month.  have  instructed  Messrs. ,  from  whom pur- 
chase phosphate,  to  draw  upon at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
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the  quantity  shippecl  during  the  preceding  month.    The  amount  ao  collected  hy  the 
manufacturers  to  l)e  remitted  monthly  to  the  Becretary-treasurer  of  the  American 

Baking  Powder  Association  as anseflsment. 

It  is  underPt(KKl  that  manufacturers  of  material  shall  not  disclose  to  the  association 

the  amount  of  the  assessment  levied  on ,  but  shall  remit  the  sum  collected 

together  with  that  received  from  other  members. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MEMBBRKHIP. 

Membership  shall  consist  of  two  classes,  A  and  B.  Active  members  shall  be  manu- 
facturers of  baking  powder.  Manufacturers  of  material  shall  be  invited  to  all  meetings 
and  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Applications  for  meml)erHhip  shall  go  before  the  executive  committee,  and  with 
their  approval  the  applicants  snail  be  enrolled  as  members. 


Tho  (lues  for  Class  A  shall  l)e  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  annum;  the  dues  for  Class  B 
shall  be  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per  annum.  Members  of  Claaa  B  shall  declare  in 
writing  that  their  gross  annual  sales  of  baking  powder  do  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  dollars. 

A8HBHSMBNTB. 

Assessments  shall  l)e  levied  upon  the  membership  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  exsiccattxi  alum  and  phosphate  used  by  them.  The  assessment  shall  be  10  cents 
on  each  100  poimds  of  exsiccated  alum  and  5  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of  phosphate 
purchased. 


AffidarU  of  J).  /.  KeUey. 
County  of  New  York,  m: 

D..  J.  Kelley,  l)eing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Supplementing  the  sworn  statement  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission relative  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  National  Health  Society  (of  which  I  am 
the  president)  to  prevent  the  use  of  alum  and  other  poisonous  and  deleterious  adul- 
terants of  food  stuffe,  I  beg  to  answer  the  further  mq'uiriee  of  the  conmuasion  as 
follows: 

The  officers  of  the  National  Health  Society  are  as  follows:  President  and  treasurer, 
D.  J.  Kellev;  secretary,  J.  J.  Cunningham,  esq.,  of  32  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  society  thus  far  has  not  exceeded  $6,000.  The  number 
of  contributors  to  the  society  is  160,  and  no  single  contributor  has  given  more  than 
$500.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  contributors,  but  will  state  that 
the  chief  sources  upon  which  the  society  relies  for  its  funds,  aside  from  those  philan- 
thropically  inclined,  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  support  every  organization  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  are  two — the  grocery  trade  (which  is  burdened  with  the  adul- 
teration evil)  and  manufacturers  of  pure-food  stuffs  who  are  alive  to  the  demoralizing 
influence  both  upon  trade  conditions  and  public  health  of  the  cheap  adulterants  with 
which  the  countrv  is  flooded. 

The  commercial  interest  of  the  grocery  trade  in  honest  food  stuffs  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  living  profit  in  handhng  adulterated  articles.  Alum  baking  pow- 
ders afford  an  illustration.  They  are  turned  out  so  cheaply,  as  a  result  of  suDsti- 
tuting  alum  for  the  wholesome  but  higher  priced  cream  of  tartar,  that  many  people 
with  small  capital  are  induced  to  become  manufacturers  by  the  alluring  pronts. 
Intense  competition  results.  First  comes  further  adulteration,  such  as  substituting 
clay  and  other  earthy  materials  in  place  of  com  starch.  Next  comes  price  cutting 
to  a  point  where  the  groceryman's  profit  is  practically  wiped  out.  In  addition  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  comi)laints  of  customers,  as  each  new  brand  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it.  However,  by  dint  of  prize  devices,  advertising  schemes,  and 
falling  prices,  a  certain  demand  is  maintained  for  these  goods,  be  they  ever  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  grocer  has  to  meet  it.  Against  this  state  of  affairs  the  gro- 
cer\'man  vainly  struggles. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  only  one  instance  of  an  aggravated  situation,  one  that  is 
constantly  growing  worse.  Individuals  can  do  little  tooetter  these  conditions,  work- 
ing alone.    Concentrated,  watchful,  and  intelligent  efforts  are  required  to  banish 
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these  dishonest  and  deleterious  articles  of  trade.  The  National  Health  Society 
furnishes  a  medium  whereby  these  scattered  forco«  can  work  together  for  this  com- 
mon purpose.  The  society  watches  legislation,  furthering  that  in  the  interest  of 
pure  food  and  opposing  that  which  seeks  secretly  to  let  down  the  bars;  it  warns  the 
public  and  puts  it  on  its  guard  against  deception;  it  fights  the  battles  of  those  who 
would  be  powerless  alone. 

Thus,  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Society  by  the  grocery  trade,  a  support 
constantly  increasing,  is  readily  understood. 

The  society's  other  financial  reliance,  that  of  the  producers  of  honest  and  pure 
food  stuffis,  have  obvious  reason  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  Take  the  case  of 
a  concern  putting  up  green  pease — ^the  honest  article.  Where  State  laws  permit  and 
health  boards  connive  at  the  sale  of  the  cheap,  adulterated  article — dried  pease  soft- 
ened and  colored  with  a  solution  of  copper  salts  (a  rank  poison) — what  hope  is  there 
for  the  honest  manufacturer,  to  sajr  nothing  of  the  deceived  public?  So  with  the 
adulterated  substitutes  for  or  imitations  of  sugars,  molasses,  pepper,  tea  and  coffee, 
flour,  mustard,  pickles,  and  the  rest.  Some  one  is  needed  to  ferret  out  these  cases, 
prosecute  the  ^Ity,  and  make  the  various  health  boards.  State  and  local,  do  their 
full  duty.  This  is  the  field  of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  that  the  work  may 
be  constantly  more  effective  and  that  its  scope  may  be  broadened,  the  society  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  the  support,  not  onl]^  of  those  financially  interested,  but  of  the 
public  generally,  which,  in  spite  of  existing  pure-food  laws,  is  eo  deceived  and 
imposed  upon  by  adulterated  food  stuffs. 

Contributions  to  the  National  Health  Society  take  the  form  either  of  donation  or 
subscription  to  one  or  more  shares  of  its  stock,  for,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  ** Exhibit  A,"  the  society  is  oi><an- 
ized  under  the  stock  corporations  law  instead  of  the  membership  corporations  law. 
This  facilitates  voting  by  proxy  and  precludes  anv  pecuniary  liability  of  subscribers 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  society's  undertakings.  The  capital  stock  is  nomi- 
nally $6,000,  but  may  be  increased  as  requirements  of  the  society  and  its  work 
demand. 

A  cop^  of  the  society's  by-laws  is  hereto  annexed,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  this 
commission,  and  marked  ''Exhibit  B."  They  are  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 
exception  that  the  stockholders  have  the  power  at  any  time  to  remove  the  directors. 
This  insures  the  conduct  of  the  society  strictly  in  ai^cordance  with  the  wishes  ol 
those  who  support  it. 

D.  J.  Kelley. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  August,  UKll. 

[seal.]  H.  p.  Walker, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

CerHficaie  of  incorporation  of  the  National  HeaUh  Society, 

The  undersigned,  all  of  whom  are  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
citizens  of  and  residents  in  the  State  of  New  York,  being  desirous  of  forming  them- 
selves into  a  corporation,  pursuant  to  chapter  41  of  the  general  laws,  do  hereby  certify: 

I.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  the  National  Health  Society. 

II.  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  publishing  and  circulating  tnroughout  the  United  States  pamphlets^  peri- 
odicals, booKS,  and  other  forms  of  literature  relating  to  and  designed  to  promote  the 
use  of  pure  food  and  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles 
of  diet,  and  to  collect  evidence  of  and  assist  in  every  lawful  manner  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  use  of  adulterated  articles  of  diet. 

III.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  to  be  $5,000. 

IV.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  shall  consist  shall  be  50,  of 
1100 each;  and  theamoimtof  capital  with  which  this  corporation  shall  b^in  business 
is  $500. 

V.  The  place  in  which  its  principal  business  office  is  to  be  located  is  the  city  of 
New  York. 

VI.  Its  duration  is  to  be  50  years. 

VII.  The  number  of  its  directors  is  to  be  3,  unless  increased  to  not  more  tlian  13, 
pursuant  to  law. 
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VIII.  The  naraefl  and  poet-office  addreasefl  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year  are  as 
follows: 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City; 
Clarence  J.  Sheam,  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City; 
Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  32  Lioerty  street,  New  York  City. 

IX.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  subecribers  and  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  the  corporation  are: 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  31  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City,  3  shares; 

Clarence  J.  Sheam,  32  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  1  Bhsure; 

Joseph  J.  Cunningham.  32  Liberty  street.  New  York  City,  1  share. 

In  witness  whereof  we  nave  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of  July, 

1900. 

Daniel  J.  Kblley.     [seal.] 
Clakbncb  J.  Shbarn.     [seal.] 
Joseph  J.  Cunningham,     [seal.] 

County  of  New  York,  «.• 

On  this day  of  July,  in  the  year  1900,  before  me  personally  came  Daniel  J. 

Kelley,  Clarence  J.  Sheam,  and  Joseph  J.  Cunningham,  to  me  known  and  known  to 
me  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument, 
and  they  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 


EXHIBIT    B. 

By-laws  of  the  National  Health  Society. 
Article  I. — Directors. 

1.  The  number  of  directors  of  this  society  shall  be  3,  unless  increased  as  provided  by 
law,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  stockholders,  who  shul  attend  in 
person  or  by  proxy  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  each  director  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  said  term  is  sooner  terminated,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Any  director  may  be  removed  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
society  at  a  meeting  duly  called. 

3.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  occurring  during  the  year,  except  in  cases  of 
removal,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  board  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  or  at  any  special  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  of  fillmg  such  vacancy.  Vacancies  caused  by  removal  shall 
be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  society  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  removal  takes  place. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  whenever  called  together  by  the  president. 
On  the  written  request  of  any  director  the  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

AiencLE  II. — Officers. 

1.  The  board  of  directors,  immediately  after  each  annual  meeting,  shall  elect  by 
ballot  from  among  their  own  number  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  board  of  directors  present  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
election  of  each  of  said  officers. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  If 
deemed  desirable,  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  filled  by  one  person. 

3.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
act  as  temporary  chairman  at  and  call  to  order  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  and 
shall,  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  have  the  general  management 
of  the  affairs  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  incidental  to  his  office. 

4.  The  treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  and  be  responsible  for  all  moneys,  papers, 
books,  and  accounts  of  the  society,  save  only  such  as  are  hereinafter  directed  to  be 
kept  by  the  secretary,  subject  always  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

5.  Tne  secretary  snail  keep  a  record,  in  proper  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  of 
all  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  also  all  minutes  of  the 
stockholders'  meetings.  He  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  serving  of  all  notices  of 
the  society,  and  shaU  in  general  do  and  perform  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 
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6.  Vacancies  among  the  officers  of  the  society  during  the  year  may  be  filled  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  directors  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  "board  or  at  any  special 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy. 

Article  ill. — Meetings. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  society  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  January  in  each  year,  and  the  secretary  shall  send,  through  the 
post-office,  at  least  10  days  before  such  meeting,  a  notice  thereof  addressed  to  each 
stockholder  at  his  last-known  post-office  address. 

2.  Special  meetings  of  stockholders,  other  than  those  regulated  by  statute,  may  be 
called  by  the  board  of  directors  upon  5  days'  notice  to  each  stockholder  of  record. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  such  meet- 
ing, and  shall  be  served  personally  or  be  sent  through  the  post-office  addressed  per- 
sonally to  each  stockholder  at  his  last-known  address.  The  directors  shall  also  call 
upon  like  notice  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  whenever  stockholders  represent- 
ing one-third  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  require  it. 

3.  At  all  meetings  of  stockholders,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  required  by  law,  it 
^  shall  be  necessary  that  stockholders  representing  in  person  or  by  proxy  a  majority 

of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  IV.— Amendments. 

1.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
called  in  conformit)^  with  Article  III,  upon  a  majority  vote  of  trie  stockholders 
present  at  such  meeting. 
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Mineral  Qnnpany  and  director  of  the  American  Tartar  Company. 

J  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  borax  and 
For^^^  ?^m  the  president  of  the  Western  Mineral  Company,  which  produces 

borate  Bcid.  -idvice-president  of  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  which  manufac- 

bormcic •*^*  'i^boiacic  acid,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  chemicals. 

turee  bo***]^  jj^s  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Byron  W.  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
^'  ***^ttee  of  the  Reformed  Club  of  New  York  City,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 

tariff  oomi^     1    jj^jjj  ^y  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  business  it  is  plainly 

bq^  t  Uiat  Mr.  Holt  is  misinformed  in  several  particulars.  First,  there  is  not  a 
*^  nolv  in  the  production  and  sale  of  borax  and  boracic  acid.  During  the  past  4 
"i^S? the  companies  to  which  I  belong  have  mined  borates,  and  have  invested  many 
♦fSusands  of  dollars  in  that  business  in  connection  with  the  following  properties: 
Kane  Springs,  Kern  County,  Cal.;  Columbian  Borate  Mines,  Tenderfoot  Borate 
Mines,  andMul^oot  Borate  Mines,  Di^sett,  San  Bernardino  Coimty,  Cal. ;  Frazer 
Borate  Mines,  60  miles  west  of  Bakersfield,  Ventura  County. 

The  production  of  all  of  these  mines  has  been  worked  into  borax  and  boracic  acid, 
mid  som  entirelj[  independently  of  the  borax  trust,  with  which  they  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever,  either  in  community  of  stockholding  interest  or  in  tne  form  of  agree- 
ments.  The  final  preparation  of  these  products  for  the  market  is  performed  at  Dag- 
gett, San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  These  products,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
carloads  of  boracic  acid  and  borax,  have  been  sold  in  open  and  direct  competition 
of  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Companjr,  and  with  other  producers  of 
like  goods.  The  products  of  the  Ventura  County  mines  continue  to  be  thus  sold. 
Several  of  the  other  properties  mentioned  have  proved  unprofitable,  and  have  been 
abandoned  in  spite  of  the  aid  granted  to  the  business  by  the  present  protective  tariff. 

The  Mulesfoot  group  of  mines  at  Daggett,  owned  and  worked  oy  the  Western 
Mineral  Company  of  California,  are,  however,  still  in  operation  at  a  moderate  profit. 
This  property  consists  of  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  ore.  Even  with  the 
present  protective  tariff,  we  have  been  working  for  over  4  years  with  no  profits 
up  to  a  year  ago.  We  have  invested  in  the  plant  and  in  its  working  $100,000  at 
least  at  Daggett.  We  have  as  yet  declared  no  dividends,  and  the  earnings  do  not 
as  yet  constitute  a  sufi^cient  inducement  to  warrant  any  further  extension  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Holt  stated  that  in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  borax,  the  labor  employed 
was  chiefly  Indian  and  Chinese,  at  very  low  rates  of  wages,  $1  per  day,  or  some 
such  amount.  The  Western  Mineral  Company  employs  no  Indian  or  Chinese  labor, 
except  a  cook,  and  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  this  manufacture  goes  for  wages. 
The  wage  rate  varies  somewhat,  but  a  very  conservative  statement  would  place  the 
average  wage  at  more  than  $2.75  per  day.  Besides  this  work  in  my  own  plants,  I 
am  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  borax  mines  and  the  working  of  the  borax  and 
boracic  acid  plants  in  California  and  the  West,  and  to  my  knowledge  Indian  and 
Chinese  labor  is  no  longer  employed  in  any  of  them.  It  is  poeeible  that  in  a  very 
few  cases,  where  the  material  is  gathered  from  the  desert  plains  instead  of  being 
mined,  that  Chinese  and  Indians  are  employed.  Such  plants,  however,  produce  only 
a  very  small  precentage,  not  more  than  3  to  5  per  cent  at  the  outside,  of  the  entire 
production  of  borax.  In  all  of  the  regular  mines  and  producing  properties,  Ameri- 
can materials  and  workmen  are  used  exclusively.  All  of  the  chemicals  employed  in 
the  manufacture  are  made  in  California;  the  fuel  is  mined  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. Any  discontinuance  of  the  work  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  laige 
number  of  American  workingmen. 

^  See  page  667. 
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In  all  of  my  rather  extensive  experience  with  the  borax-producing  industry  in  the 
United  States  I  have  never  found  nor  observed  any  borax-producing  material  avail- 
able at  a  cost  as  cheap  as  that  named  by  Mr.  Holt  This  product  is  found  practi- 
cally only  in  deserts  and  almost  inaccessible  regions,  where  the  cost  of  labor,  of  timber, 
and  of  transportation  is  abnormally  high.  In  most  cases,  at  least,  the  production  of 
borax  in  this  country  can  not  be  cheap.  In  certain  localities  a  rich  ore,  as  that  which 
is  mined  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Company  and  the  Frazier  Borate 
Mininff  Company,  is  found,  but  only  in  narrow  streaks  and  in  very  limited  Quanti- 
ties. Most  of  the  ore  found  is  of  a  low  grade,  more  easily  mined  and  produced,  such 
as  that  which  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Western  Mineral  Company. 

In  my  opinion  any  material  reduction  in  the  present  import  duties  on  borax  or 
boracic  acid  would  result  in  destroving  a  very  laiye  part  of  the  industry;  at  any  rate 
certainly  all  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Western  Mineral  Com^Mmy  has  any  interest. 
The  removal  of  tne  duty  on  the  refined  products  would  certainly  succeed  in  trans- 
ferring that  business  to  Europe.  Even  now  a  considerable  trade  is  enjiaged  in,  par- 
ticularly with  boracic  acid,  of  which  monthly  imports  are  received  in  the  United 
States.  In  Turkey  the  production  is  much  cheaper  than  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  industry  in  this  country  certainly  could  not  withstand  the  competition 
from  the  Turkish  and  other  foreign  mines. 

The  American  Tartar  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Cream  Tar- 
tar Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  producers  of  refined  cream  of  tartar,  and  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  have  manv  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  refining  plants 
and  its  manufacture  as  well  as  in  other  tartar  and  chemical  products.    Tney  sell 

Eractically  all  of  the  cream  of  tartar  employed  by  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar 
aking  powder  who  are  not  associated  with  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
The  attention  of  the  San  Francisco  factory  is  devoted  almost  exclusivelv  to  the  refin- 
ing of  California  argols.  Of  the  so-called  independent  manufacturers  of  baking  pow- 
der, there  are  some  50  at  least  in  the  United  States  with  whom  the  American  Tartar 
Company  does  business.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  through  the  Tartar 
Chemical  Company,  which  it  controls  and  which  manufactures  its  cream  of  tartar, 
had  made  very  vigorous  competition  against  the  products  manufactured  by  the  com- 
panies with  whicn  I  am  connected.  For  example,  in  California  at  one  time  this 
company  reduced  the  price  of  cream  of  tartar  so  low  and  increased  the  price  of  wine 
lees,  the  raw  material  from  which  cream  of  tartar  is  made,  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  margin  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  was  so  small  that  the 
profits  from  the  manufacture  were  destroyed  and  continue  so  at  the  present  day. 
This  same  vigorous  competition  the  American  Tartar  Company  meets  continually  m 
its  New  York  production,  a  competition  so  vigorous  that,  were  it  not  for  the  by-prod- 
ucts, their  whole  buisness  woula  be  unprofitable.  It  is  perhaps  just  to  state  also  the 
independent  baking  powder  companies  are  princi^lly  dependent  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Tartar  Companv,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  American  Cream  Tartar  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  material  needed  in  their  business. 

The  tariff  on  refined  cream  of  tartar  is  6  cents  per  pound,  that  on  tartaric  acid  7 
cents  per  pound.  Were  it  not  for  this  tariff  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  business  in 
this  country,  unless  foreign  prices  should  change.  At  the  present  time  cream  of 
tartar  somewhat  inferior  m  grade  is  quoted  as  low  as  16  cents  in  Montreal.  In  this 
country,  owing  to  competition,  the  cream  of  tartar  excels  in  excellence  that  refined 
in  other  countries  and  still  it  is  selling  at  19|  cents  just  now,  leaving  no  profit  what- 
ever. There  are  occasional  exports  of  tartaric  acid  of  higher  grade  than  that  pro- 
duced abroad,  inasmuch  as  this  being  manufactured  in  connection  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  other  products,  is  produced  sometimes  in  quantities  lar^r  than  the  markets 
of  this  country  demand.  In  consequence  it  is  necessary  at  such  times  that  the  surplus 
be  exported,  at  a  price  lower  than  the  domestic. 

The  writer  knows  of  the  sales  and  affairs  of  Schilling's  Best  Baking  Powder,  a 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  sold  in  competition  with  the  Royal  and  other  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powders  in  the  East  and  West.  The  price  of  this  baking  powder 
has  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Royal,  though  containing  no  starch 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  cream  of  tartar  than  the  Royal.  A  material  difference  in 
the  me^ods  of  sale  are,  hu never,  noticeable.  The  expense  which  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company  has  thought  wise  to  put  into  extensive  advertising  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  abridged  in  the  sale  of  this  rival  powder,  and  the 
method  has  been  adopted  in  its  stead  of  giving  lar^r  discounts  to  retailers,  who 
would  thus  be  encouraged  to  extend  its  sale  among  private  consumers  as  widely  as 
possible  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  placards  and  newspaper  advertising. 

The  greater  raai^n  necessary  to  secure  such  effort  from  the  retailer,  and  the  ten- 
dency among  them  to  cut  prices  (thereby  making  such  effort  impoesibie)  induces  us 
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to  persuade  dealers  to  maintain  the  retail  prices  and  thus  secure  for  themselves  liv- 
ine  profits.  Our  retail  customers  are  r^^larly  asked  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
enect  that  they  will  not  sell  below  the  rc^ar  price. 

John  H.  Wheeler. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York: 

ly  John  H.  Wheeler,  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  above  statement  all  matters 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  matters  contained  therein 
I  believe  to  be  true. 

John  H.  Wheeler. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1901. 
[seal.]  William  Leahy, 

Commimoner  of  Deeds,  49,  City  of  New  lorh. 


BTATEMEHT  OF  FRAVCIB  HOWABD  HTJKPHBIB, 

President  of  the  Columbia  Mining  and  Chemical  Company, 

L  Francis  Howard  Humphris,  do  make  oath  and  declare  as  follows: 

That  I  am  the  president  and  managing  director  of  the  Columbia  Minins  and  Chem- 
ical Companv,  Limited.  That  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Holt^  on  May 
11  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  That  Mr.  Holt's  evidence  is,  I  am  sure,  uninten- 
tionally most  misleading,  and  that  his  facts  do  not  represent  the  present  condition  of 
the  borax  industry.  That  it  is  no  "  false  and  h3rpocntical  plea  that  free  borax  would 
destroy  the  industry,"  as  ^  as  we  are  concerned.  That  we  have  now  been  work- 
ing about  2  years;  that  we  have  spent  about  $120,000;  that  up  to  now  we  have  no 
profit,  and  it  is  only  the  expectation  of  so  doing  with  the  help  of  the  present  tariff 
which  enables  us  to  operate.  That  low-grade  propositions,  such  as  ours,  require  a 
large  capital  expended  before  a  profit  can  be  made;  that  thev  require  a  laige  number 
of  men  to  be  employed,  and  an  extensive  plant,  etc.  That  they  would  be  compelled 
to  close  down  with  a  lowered  tariff.  Tnat  whereas  Mr.  Holt  states  that  ''it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  new  deposits  which 
might  prove  of  value,"  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Smith's  practice  to-day,  nor  has  it  been 
BO,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  2  vears,  in  which  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  borax 
industry.  Our  own  property,  for  example,  was  in  the  market  and  known  to  Mr. 
Smith  when  we  bought  it.  That  our  product  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  and  that  it  is  obtainable  from  us  by  anyone  in  the 
open  market;  that  this  fact  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Holt's  remark.  That  whereas 
Mr.  Holt  infers  that  the  trust  has  complete  control  of  the  borax  mines  in  California 
and  Nevada,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  remark  of  Senator  Perkins  before 
the  Senate,  that  "there  could  be  no  monopoly  of  the  borax  fields  of  California  and 
Nevada,"  much  more  accurately  represents  the  situation  now  existing.  That  Mr. 
Holt's  remarkable  quotation  about  crude  borax  being  exported  and  sold  in  Europe 
for  2  cents  at  a  profit,  and  implying  the  truth  of  the  same,  is  so  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  anyone  nandling  that  product  that  doubtless  its  utter  impossibility  will  be 
self-evident  to  your  honorable  body  from  listening  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  present  conditions  and  difficulties  of  its  manufacture. 

That,  whereas  Mr.  Holt  says  that  "practically  all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
borax  beds  was  Chinese  and  Indians,  hundreds  of  whom  were  working  for  $1  a  day," 
apart  from  several  other  companies  who,  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  employ  white 
labor,  we  have  never  employed  either  Chinese  or  Indians;  that  we  nave  never  paid 
in  wages  per  man  less  than  $2.50  a  day,  and  for  the  most  part  $3;  also  that  our 
machinery  and  material  are  entirely  American  products,  and  that  all  the  money  which 
we  have  spent  or  made  has  gone  into  American  pockets.  That  I  have  seen  and  read 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Wheeler  addressed  to  you;  that  I  know  the  Western  Mining 
Mineral  Company  thoroughly  well,  and  that  I  cordially  and  thoroughly  indorse  all 
that  he  has  said  in  that  letter.  That  I  am  ready  and  glad  at  all  times  to  reply  to  any 
question  and  to  afford  you  any  information  for  which  you  may  ask. 

F.  Howard  Huiiphrib,  M.  D. 

Witness: 

A.  R.  Rhba. 

■  ■ 

1  See  this  volome,  p.  667. 
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State  of  California, 

County  of  San  liemnrdino,  t». 

On  this  22d  day  of  Aiigoflt,  in  the  year  1901,  before  me,  L.  C.  Currier,  a  joBtice  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  San  Bernardino  County,  personally  appeared  Francis 
Howard  Humphris,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  who  is  described  in  and 
whose  name  is  subecribea  to  the  within  instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that 
he  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  private  seal  the 
day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[SEAL.]  L.  C.  CUKRIEIt, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


THE  GLUCOSE  COMBINATION. 

BTATEMEVT  OF  B.  T.  BVTLEE, 

Vtce-President  aiul  Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  oi^^ized  August,  1897.  It  is  composed 
of  the  following  constituent  companies:  American  Glucose  Company,  Peoria,  111.; 
Chicago  Su^ar  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rockfoni  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
Rockford,  111.;  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Company,  Peoria,  111.;  Davenport  Syrup  Refin- 
ing Company,  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  Firmenich  Manufacturing  Company,  ftiarshall- 
town,  Iowa. 

There  was  no  single  promoter,  but  all  leading  interests  were  represented. 

In  taking  in  these  companies,  the  officers  signed  agreements  not  to  engage  in  simi- 
lar line  of  business  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  company  there  has  been  regularly  paid  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  7  per  cent  per  annum  dividends;  and  on  the  common  stock,  after  the 
first  year,  6  per  cent  per  annum  dividends. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Companv  is  $40,000,000 — 
$26,000,000  common  stock,  $14,000,000  preferred  stock.  Of  this  stock  there  has  been 
issued  $24,027,200  common,  $13,638,300  preferred  stock.  No  bonds  have  been  issued 
nor  any  assumed  in  taking  over  the  constituent  companies. 

When  the  common  stock  receives  7  per  cent  per  annum,  the  preferred  and  com- 
mon share  alike  in  the  distribution  of  any  earnings  over  and  above  this  amount. 

The  chief  reason  which  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany was  the  very  vigorous  competition.  For  several  years  before  the  organization 
there  had  been  little  profit  in  the  business,  and  for  some  of  the  companies  no  profit. 
One  of  them  had  paid  no  dividends  for  12  years;  another  one  which  had  \yeen  in 
existence  a  shorter  time  had  never  paid  any  dividends.  It  was  thought  that  bv  the 
various  economies  which  could  be  8ecure<i  by  concentration  the  business  could  be 
made  reasonably  profitable  without  increasing  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Some  of  the  economies  which  have  actuallv  been  effected  have  been  as  follows: 

By  comparing  the  different  plants  one  with  another,  and  taking  the  best  features 
of  each,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  all  of  the  plants  up  to  the  same  high  degree  of 
efficiency  as  the  best.  Even  the  plant  that  was  producing  at  the  cheapest  cost  before 
the  comoination  has,  through  the  improvements  made  as  a  result  of  gathering  ideas 
from  the  other  plants,  been  enabled  to  produce  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  ever  before. 
There  have  been,  also,  various  improvements  in  the  general  method  of  production 
since  the  combination  was  made,  not  only  decreasing  the  cost  of  production,  but 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  result  of  these  improvements,  particularly 
of  those  which  were  derived  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  different  plants,  may 
l)e  illustrated  by  the  plant  of  the  former  American  Glucose  Company  at  Peoria. 
Before  the  organization,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  26,000  bushels  of  com,  over  700  men 
were  employed.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  bushels,  less  than 
600  men  are  needed. 

The  outputs  of  the  various  factories  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  shaped  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  market,  thereby  enabling  us  to  run  same  at  their  full  capacity  a 
greater  number  of  months  per  annum  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 

The  output  of  our  Davenport  plant  has  been  increased  over  50  per  cent,  and,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  product  manufactured  at  this  plant,  the  number  of  men  have  been 
increased  over  one-tnird  of  what  was  previously  employed.  Under  the  old  manage- 
ment this  factory  ground  about  7,000  to  8,000  bushels  per  day,  and  run  on  an  average 
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to  persuade  dealers  to  maintain  the  retail  prices  and  thus  secure  forow  grinds  12,000 
ing  profits.    Our  retail  customers  are  regularly  asked  to  make 
e&ct  that  they  will  not  sell  below  the  regular  price.  ./  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 

.irticnlar  plant,  thereby 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York:  ,{A. 

I,  John  H.  Wheeler,  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  tV       f  ^  m^ufacturing  capacity 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge  are  true,  and  t'     :  ;*"^tr  JSP «i«!SL  Tr«^^.,o  »r^A^ 

I  beUeve  to  be  trie.  /  .ivr'*^^  ?'  glucose,  various  erades 

.'i^/tf'^^  niolasses,  various  grades  of 

.  •  '-^  *re  various  by-products,  namely, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tb*       ..'Sj^teo  feed,  gluten  meal,  and  vulcanized 

[seal.]  r  />*•* 

,  -..>      lo  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  per 

•'^^vKput  of  the  country. 

,r.-'^/k't^ %ion,  and  at  the  present  time  the  following 

-  :*r/^7''^'^«nufacture  of  similar  products:  National 

'J^'l^fl  '^  Company,  and  Illinois  Sugar  Refining 

BTATEir        J^Xki^^"^  ^  ^ 

j^    .  \^  '         jQsde  by  the  combination  of  interests  has  been 

±r€f  .  ^  ^'^^^rfK^'^'^uctfi.    Nearly  all  of  the  products  show  lower 

'"*'\^^M  ^^reoi  th«  "^"^  material,  than  before  the  combination 

L  Fkancis  ^        '     (f^,  pft^the  P„the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  the  price  as  low 

ThatIaD>    .  .•;.;>^;M/;^{5i^''^  *^ 

ical  Comp'         ,   ^>/«5^^      tjd  product  is  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Conti- 

II  has  ly         J'r-}   '     ^  tb^^i/&^  South  America,  and  South  Africa.    The  price  of 
tionall'       ,  •;>'// z'^rf*/*''.}*//*.^^  with  the  domestic  price. 

the  b'       J>';i''<^  'tufi'^^^His  found  in  regard  to  wages.    There,  are  employed  by 

dest'         ^ij;;.  i^7,P'i;',W.'*^Iante  and  offices  from  2,500  to  3,000  men.     In  all  lines 

ing         "*\*e*i.ifP^^  %ll  ^^  'jSj  in  some  cases  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  other  cases  even 

pr  ''I  •*'''^^io  **'*'*^!fthe  Peoria  plant,  where  the  wa^es  before  the  combination 

7  /K^^'il**'*'  %»fi^P^^'  Jr  Bockford.  Davenoort.  and  Marsnalltown  11  cent  per  hour, 

^A^  f<»'' ^^  per  ^^*g  'centR  per  nour.     In  the  case  of  mechanics,  where  the  wages 

ii»''Ti:ti  *f^  T^^^l  And  at  the  organization  of  the  combination  from  17  J  to  25  cents 

^pif'^J^lier  ^'^'gijow  been  advanced  from  22i  to  30  cents  per  hour,  and  in  some 

lef  ^^ice'^^  Sture  of  the  industry,  and  to  the  fact  that  men  employed  in  different 
f'^'nJto  ^^^^facture  can  not  be  employed  the  same  length  of  time,  it  is  neces- 


^fd^K^hehoMT  mther  than  by  tlie  day. 

P^'toV^^!^  Sugar  Refining  Company  does  not  have  union  labor.    Generally  speak- 

^^fhe  ^'^'^  have  not  desired  to  belong  to  labor  unions,  and  no  unions  have  been 

•  a  '^  °rfti»ong  them.     In  some  few  caaes,  as  among  the  machinists  and  firemen, 

S^^  h  ve  t)een  formed,  and  there  has  been  in  one  or  more  instances  strikes  among 

J^ioo^    n  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the  company.     In  those  cases  it  was  found 

n  f^^'/^^ropany  was  actually  paying  higher  wages  than  the  standard  wages  among 

tb»t  *^f,gii  in  Himilar  lines  of  work  elsewhere.     At  the  present  time  the  company 

iiiiio",  yjj^reds  q{  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  more  in  wages  than  was  paid  by 

pay^  jjgtituent  companies  before  its  organization.    Owing  to  tne  difficulty  the  com- 

tl*®  r  has  had  with  the  few  union  men,  it  does  not  favor  trade  unions  in  its  business, 

P*d^it  has  never  at  anv  time  dealt  with  the  unions  as  such. 

*"\Vere  it  not  for  the  fiigh  protective  tariffs  that  prevail  against  our  products  in  Can- 
|a  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Continental  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  our 
trade  would  very  materially  increase.  We  have  to  contend  against  a  protective  tariff 
dutv  of  76  cents  per  100  pounds  on  glucose  in  Canada,  about  40  cents  per  100  poimds 
in  l5ngland,  and  $1.50  per  100  pounds  and  higher  in  Continental  Jiurope.  We  believe 
it  possible  to  lay  down  our  products  in  Germany  and  France  for  less  money  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  for  in  these  countries,  and  wherever  our  products  are  not 
discriminated  against  by  duties  we  have  built  up  a  large  and  growing  trade. 

S.  T.  Butler. 
September  2,  1901. 

1  solemnly  swear  that  in  the  attached  statement  the  matters  given  by  me,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  are  true,  and  that  all  other  matters  contained  therein  1  believe  to 
be  true. 

S.   T.   BUTLEB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  on  this  17th  day  of  September,  1901. 

[seal,]  G.  W.  Powebs,  Notary  PuUic, 
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NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 

BTATEKEHT  OF  B.  F.  CRAWFORD, 

Pregident  of  the  NaHoncd  Biscuit  Company. 

m 

he  National  Biscuit  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 

•uary  3,  1898.    The  authonzed  capital  stock  is  $55,000,000.  being  $30,000,000  of 

ion  stock  and  $25,000,000  of  preferred  stock.    Of  this  tnere  has  been  issued, 

sh  and  property  purchased,  $23,825,100  preferred  and  $29,236,000  common 

Immediately  after  its  organization  the  company  purchased  the  business  and 

jperty  of  the  New  York  Biscuit  Company,  a  corporation  of  Illinois,  United  States 
Baking  Company,  a  corporation  of  Indiana,  and  American  Biscuit  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  a  corporation  of  Illinois.  Since  that  time  other  smaller  properties 
have  been  purchased.  The  company  was  not  promoted  by  outsiders,  but  by  the 
men  alreadV  interested  in  the  business;  and  especially  the  presidents,  directors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  three  corporations  namea  were  mfluential  in  bringing  about 
the  organization  of  the  new  company. 

The  product  of  the  companv  includes  crackers,  biscuit,  nmcaroni,  cakes,  candies, 
confectionery,  and  other  kinared  food  products.  About  2,C00,000  barrels  of  flour 
are  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product.  The  value  of  the  output 
in  1898  was  about  $31, 959,000;  in  1899  about  $35,652,000,  and  in  1900  about $36, 439, 000. 
The  per  cent  of  profit  on  sales  in  1898,  was  9.43  per  cent;  in  1899,  9.26  per  cent,  and 
in  1900,  9.11  per  cent.  If  the  biscuit  and  cracker  business  alone  be  considered,  the 
output  of  the  company  probably  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
the  United  States;  but  if  the  candy  business  be  also  considered,  such  proportion  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  company  does  not  do  10  per  cent  of  the  candy  business  of 
the  United  States — probably  much  less.  I  may  state  here  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  this  company  to  limit  production,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort  is  bent 
to  increase  production;  our  idea  being  that  increased  sales  with  a  reduced  percent- 
age of  profit  is  preferable  to  an  increased  percentage  of  profit  with  reduced  sales. 
It  is  with  this  idea  that  the  company  has,  since  its  organization,  built  a  new  and 
large  factory  at  Philadelphia  equipped  with  all  the  best  and  newest  appliances  for 
the  manufacture  of  its  product.  We  have  also  materially  enlarged  the  capacity  of  a 
number  of  our  plants,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  other  new  plants  are  now  under 
consideration. 

The  average  number  of  employees  of  the  company  is  about  14,000,  and  the  total 
annual  wages  paid  to  such  employees  about  $6,000,000.  This  does  not  include  officers 
and  managers.  The  company  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  its  employees  and  has 
never  had  any  trouble  with  labor  unions  or  other  labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  National  Biscuit  Company  does  not  have  a  mon  ^ly  of 
the  biscuit  and  cracker  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  meets  with  competition  at 
every  point.  In  practically  every  dty  of  any  size,  where  we  have  a  bakery,  there 
are  one  or  more  competing  bakeries.  It  is  not  possible  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we 
shall  ever  have  a  monopoly.  I  feel  very  sure  tnat  in  our  business  we  could  never 
obtain  a  monopoly  by  buying  out  competitors  or  attempting  to  crush  them  by  cutting 
prices  below  cost  ot  production.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  policy  of  our  company  to 
attempt  this.  That  we  should  like  to  sell  all  the  biscuit  and  crackers  consumed  in 
the  United  States  goes  without  saying;  that  we  shall  ever  do  so  is  not  a  possibility; 
but  we  are  trying  to  extend  our  business  by  every  fair,  legitimate  means.  The 
means  upon  whiSi  we  chiefly  rely  are  a  high  standard  of  quality,  uniformly  low 
prices,  and  by  extensive  and  systematic  advertising  to  establish  the  closest  possible 
relations  witH  the  consumer  and  intrease  the  actual  consumption  of  crackers. 

We  do  not  fix  or  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  our  product  is  sold  by  dealers. 
We  have  uniform  published  prices,  and  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  from  these  prices 
in  given  to  jobbers  generally. 

The  export  business  of  the  company  at  present  amounts  to  about  $500,000  per 
year,  consisting  of  r^ular  lines  of  goods  sold  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  at 
regular  domestic  prices,  and  certain  hard  biscuit,  pilot  bread,  and  the  like,  made  only 
for  export  trade  and  sold  chiefly  to  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  our  intention 
to  develop  and  extend  the  export  business.  The  present  organization  affords  better 
facilities  for  developing  a  large  export  trade  than  were  posseted  by  the  factories  now 
owned  by  this  company  when  owned  and  operated  independently. 

The  company  has  extensively  advertised  ite  Uneeda  and  In-er-Seal  goods  and  has 
endeavored  to  identify  the  trade-marks  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  the  stamp  of 
perfect  biscuit  baking.    In  this  way  these  trade-marks  have  acquired  great  value. 
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In  addition  to  these  trade^markgy  many  others,  some  of  general  use  and  some  of 
local  use,  have  been  acquired  with  the  business  of  the  various  companies  whose 
properties  have  been  purchased. 

A  corporation  such  as  this  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  single  entity.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  partnership  in  which  all  who  will  can  join.  Anyone  who  can  accumulate 
$100  can  now  become  a  partner  in  the  business,  a  thing  which  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible under  the  old  r^me.  The  tendency  of  business  interests  to  organize  in  this 
manner  is  frequently  decried  upon  the  ground  that  it  concentrates  in  tne  hands  of  a 
few  business  and  property  formerly  owned  by  manv.  In  the  case  of  National  Bis- 
cuit Company  the  contrary  has  been  the  result.  Tne  total  number  of  stockholders 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  in  February,  1899,  was  about  2,100;  in  February, 
1900,  about  3,000;  and  there  are  now,  August,  1901,  about  4,000  stockholders.  More 
than  1,500  of  these  stockholders  are  women,  many  of  whom  are  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  built  up  and  formerly  operated  the  bakeries  now  owned  by  this 
company.  Probably  at  least  one-half  of  the  stockholders  are  employees.  Recently 
the  company  inau^rated  a  plan  upon  liberal  terms  for  encouraging  and  assisting 
employees  in  acquiring  stock  of  the  company;  and  as  a  result  of  such  plan  a  large 
number  of  employees  are  acquiring  stock  of  the  company.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  encourage  employees  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  become  owners  of 
the  business. 

I  would  mention  as  among  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  and  which  justify  its  existence,  the  following:  Such  an  organiza- 
tion effects  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  administration;  it  makes  possible  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  high  standard  of  quality;  it  permits  of  the 
extension  of  the  best  methods,  formulas,  and  machinery  found  in  the  best  factories  to 
all  of  the  factories  of  the  company,  and  makes  possible  a  systematic  effort  on  a  large 
scale  to  discover  and  produce  new  and  better  methods  and  machinery;  it  results  in  a 
general  increase  in  efficiency  throughout  every  part  of  every  factoi^  through  the 
supervlc«ion  of  experts;  large  savinj^  are  made  in  purchases;  advertising  can  be  car- 
ried on  more  systematically  and  with  increased  value;  the  ownership  of  the  business 
is  extended  so  as  to  give  all  employees  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partners;  and 
the  field  for  individual  promotion  and  advancement  is  now  no  longer  limited  to  a  } 

few  positions  in  the  particular  factory  in  which  an  employee  works  (as  was  formerly  j 

the  case),  but  is  limited  only  by  the  field  of  the  company's  activity.  There  are 
never  enough  good  and  tried  men  to  be  had  in  any  business,  and  the  process  of  find- 
ing the  best  men  and  advancing  them  to  the  positions  of  responsibility  which  ne^ 
them  is  constantly  going  on. 

B.  F.  Crawfobd, 
President  National  Biscuit  Company. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cooky  ss: 

Before  me  this  day  personally  appeared  B.  F.  Crawford,  president  of  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  who,  bein^  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the  fore- 
going statement  by  him  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  C.  N.  Harrington,  Notary  Public. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPAI^T^. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  BOND, 

President  of  the  American  Radiator  Company. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  February  10,  1899.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000,  divided 
into  100,000  shares  of  $100  each,  $5,000,000  being  preferred  stock  and  $5,000,000 
common  stock.  There  has  been  issued  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $4,893,000 
of  common  stock.  The  principal  plants  of  the  company  are  located  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Titusville,  Pa. ;  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  heating  apparatus  and 
appliances.  This  company  produces  probably  about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output 
01  the  United  States  in  this  line  of  production.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  do 
not  have  a  monopoly,  but  on  the  contrary  meet  w^ith  competition  at  every  step.    The 
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policy  of  the  company  is  to  extend  its  business  not  so  much  by  taking  business  away 
m>m  our  competitors  as  by  increasinfr  the  actual  use  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating 
apparatus  in  tne  United  States.  We  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
advantages  of  these  systems  of  heating,  and  are  producins  new  and  more  perfect 
systems  and  apparatus  to  meet  the  demand  thus  created.  As  an  instance,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  matter  of  small  heating  plants  for  private  residences,  and  are  creating  a  new  line 
of  business  in  this  direction. 

We  do  a  considerable  export  business,  principally  to  Europe,  exporting  steam  and 
hot  water  heatinff  appliances.  We  do  not  seU  in  foreign  markets  for  a  lower  price 
than  that  chargecT  for  similar  articles  in  the  United  States. 

This  company  is  not  so  much  a  new  organization  as  a  reoiganization .  The  American 
Radiator  Ck)mpany,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  tSid  been  in  existence  about 
10  years;  and  when  in  the  early  part  of  1899  it  was  det^mined  to  increase  the  capital 
and  enlaiige  the  operations  of  the  company  to  meet  its  growing  business,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  organize  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  instead  of 
increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Illinois  corporation.  The  new  corporation,  imme- 
diately aner  its  organization,  purchased  the  entire  property  and  business  of  the  old 
company.  As  I  have  stated,  the  principal  reason  for  this  reorganization  was  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  capital  in  order  to  enlarge  our  business.  A  further  advantage  is  found 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  inasmuch  as  these  can  now  be  purchased  in  large 
enough  quantities  when  the  market  conditions  are  favorable  to  carry  us  over  periods 
when  the  market  is  not  so  ^vorable. 

Joseph  Bond, 
Pregident  Amencan  Radiator  Company. 
State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  8s: 

Before  me  this  day  personally  appeared  Joseph  Bond,  president  of  American 
Radiator  Company,  who,  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the 
for^[oing  statement  by  him  si^ed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901. 

[seal.]  Edmund  G.  Ingebsoll,  Notary  Public. 


PRESSED  STEEIi  CAR  COMPAITJf. 

STATEMEHT  OF  C.  E.  P08TLETHWAITE, 

AsgistatU  Secretary  Pressed  Steel  Gar  Company. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  for  statement  sent  us  in  a  letter  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  the  7th  instant: 

1.  Name  of  the  company  is  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

2.  Was  organized  January  12,  1901. 

3.  Is  capitalized  for  $25,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  $12,500,000  preferred  stock 
and  a  like  amount  of  common  stock. 

4.  The  product  of  the  company  consists  of  freight  cars,  truck  frames,  bolsters, 
center  plates,  side  stakes,  brake  beams,  and  other  material  for  use  in  car  construction. 

5.  During  the  year  1901  the  amount  of  the  product  will  be  about  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  cars  built,  24,300;  bolsters  built,  81,800;  truck  frames  built,  39,900,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  other  pressed-steel  specialties  for  use  in  car  construction.  The 
value  of  this  product  will  amount  to  about  $24,000,000. 

6.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  percentage  which  this  forms  of  the  output  in  the 
United  States. 

7.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  was  formed  from  the  Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Fox  Pressed  Steel  Equipment  Company. 

8.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  company  at  the  present  time  is  7,700. 

9.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  none  of  the  men  employed  by  us  belong  to  any  trade 
unions. 

10.  The  company  does  not  in  any  way  recognize  trade  unions. 

11.  There  are  no  imports  of  material  similar  to  that  manufactured  by  this  company. 

12.  We  have  been  exj)orting  about  3  per  cent  of  our  product  in  our  export  trade, 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  extend  largely  in  the  near  future.  We  have  already 
shipped  cars  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Egypt,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal.  A  ship- 
ment of  450  cars  will  be  made  in  a  few  weeks  to  New  South  WaleSj  Australia. 
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13.  Our  prices  for  export  are  made  np  on  the  same  bads  aa  thoae  for  our  domestic 
trade. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  herein  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  are  traeand 
that  all  the  other  statements  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

C.  E.  POSTLSTHWAITB, 

Assiakmt  Secretary. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  September,  1901.    'My  com- 
mission expires  January  19,  1905. 
[sBAL.]  Alice  M.  Godfrey, 

Notary  Public 


BAKING  POWDER  COMBINATIONS/ 

SITPFLEMEHTABT  AFFIDAVIT  OF  A.  G.  MOREISOV, 

Secretary- Treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  AesociatUm. 

State  op  New  Yobk, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

A.  0.  Morrison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Hotel  Martinique, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amencan 
Baking  Powder  Association,  a  national  organization  of  baaing  powder  manufacturers. 

D.  «J.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Health  Society,  has  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission two  affidavits  in  the  matter  of  my  testimony  r^arding  the  relation  of  that 
society  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  He  does  not  refute  my  chai^ges,  but 
instead  he  not  only  attacks  me  personally,  but  reflects  upon  the  honor  of  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Hon.  Robert  Wilson, 
president  of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

On  page  398,  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Kelley  says,  quoting  my 
testimdnjr:  "We  found  we  could  reach  their**  (the  Canadian f  "internal  revenue 
commissioner;  he  is  on  such  familiar  terms  with  tne  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate 
that  he  obtained  a  letter  from  him  which  is  put  in  evidence,  in  which  that  states- 
man assures  Mr.  Morrison  that '  the  pending  pure-food  bill  <  an  never  pass  the  senate 
and  will  never  become  a  law.  This  is  not  a  prediction  but  an  assurance.  My  posi- 
tion puts  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  passage,  and  it  shall  not  pass.' " 

Mr.  Kelley  then  adds  the  following  sentence:  "It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  can  spare  none  of  its  income  to 
bring  up  a  test  libel  suit.'*    *    «    « 

The  inference  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  quotations  above  is  obvious.  As  r^^arda 
the  Canadian  internal  revenue  commissioner,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  informed  that 
this  gentleman  complained  that  the  evidence  regarding  the  wholesomeness  of  alum 
baking  power  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  interests  friendly  to  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder.  When  the  testimony  in  favor  of  alum  at  last  reached  him,  it  threw 
such  a  nood  of  light  upon  the  situation  that  he  reversed  his  ruling,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  alum  baking  power  and  permitted  its  sale. 

As  r^rds  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate,  without  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  him  whatever,  I  tel^raphed  him  that  I  was  aware  that  one  of  the  anti-alum 
bills  which  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Arkansas  house  of  representatives  had  been 
introducea  in  the  senate.  I  demanded  a  hearing  and  time  to  reach  Arkansas.  His 
reply  is  so  complete  a  refutation  of  the  unworthv  inference  which  was  clearly  intendal 
by  Mr.  Kelley  that  it  is  due  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  senate  that  his  letter 
should  be  read  in  full  rather  than  in  part.  The  letter  has  already  been  printed  in 
my  previous  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  page  371  of  this  volume. 

A.  C.  Morrison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  October,  1901. 

[sKAL.]  Louis  C.  Gakrth, 

Notary  Public  (107),  New  York  County, 

1  See  also  this  volume,  pp.  364,  694. 
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FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PRICES  OF  AMERICAN 

PRODUCTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  assertion  that  exporters  of  American-made  goods  often  sell 
them  in  foreign  countries  at  lower  prices  than  are  obtained  for  similar  goods  at  home, 
the  Industrial  Commission  has  endeavored  to  secure  from  the  business  interests  of 
the  United  States  a  full  and  frank  statement  covering  the  efforts  made  to  extend  con- 
sumption of  products  in  foreign  markets.  In  sending  out  the  schedule  of  questions 
a  pledge  was  given  that  the  answers  should  be  treated  as  confidential,  the  name  of 
the  establishment  concerned  and  the  town  in  which  it  was  located  being  withheld 
from  publication.  The  commission  particularly  asked  for  exact  statements  as  to  the 
relative  domestic  and  foreign  prices.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of 
questions  submitted: 

1.  Name  of  establishment,  firm,  or  corporation. 

2.  Location  of  plant  or  of  princix)al  plants. 

3.  Is  the  establishment,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  exporting  to  foreign  coun- 
tries goods  produced  in  the  United  States? 

4.  If  so,  to  what  country  or  countries? 

5.  If  so,  to  what  aggregate  value  during  your  past  business  yeai? 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  your  manufactured  product  do  your 
exports  equal? 

7.  What  class  or  classes  of  goods  do  you  export? 

8.  Do  you  sell  in  foreign  markets  for  a  price  less  than  that  charged  for  exactly 
similar  articles  in  the  United  States  ? 

9.  If  so,  please  name  leading  specific  articles  so  sold  and  state  the  price  received 
therefor  at  home  and  abroad.  (Name  one  or  more  leading  foreign  markets  in  which 
such  goods  were  sold;  give  figures  as  of  latest  date  in  which  sales  were  made  abroad, 
and,  if  possible,  corresponding  figures  for  one  year  previous. ) 


Name  of  goods. 


Date. 


Domcjitic  price.  Foreign  price. 


Foreign  market. 


10.  If  you  sell  goods  for  lower  prices  abroad,  please  give  the  reason. 

11.  What  business  policy  or  method,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  to  secure  for  our 
home  consumers  equality  of  price  with  that  charged  in  foreign  markets  by  the  same 
producers  for  the  same  goods? 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States  in  your  line  of 
production  is  produced  by  your  firm  or  corporation? 

(Signed)  

(Ofiicial  position) 

(Post-oflace  address) 
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There  are  tabulated  below  416  aiiBwerB  received  by  the  CommisBioii  to  the  2,000 
copies  of  the  foregoing  flchedule  of  questions  which  were  sent  out,  this  being  the  total 
number  of  answers  bearing  upon  the  question  of  foreign  and  domestic  prices. 
Approximately  300  answers  stated  that  the  establishments  replying  did  not  have  any 
export  business,  and  these  have  accordingly  been  omitted.  While  the  number  reply- 
ing did  not  cover  the  entire  list  to  which  schedules  were  sent,  yet  the  answers  are 
suggestive  and  important.  Every  material  statement  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  included  in  each  of  the  416  answers  has  been  compiled 
and  is  included  in  either  the  following  statistical  tables  or  in  the  accompanying  text. 
The  great  majority  of  the  answers  indicated  that  prices  are  no  lower  abroad  than 
they  are  for  domestic  consumers,  and  a  considerable  number  indicate  that  foreign 
prices  are  higher. 

CASH  SALBB  AND  LABOE  PURCHASBB. 

In  anwer  to  question  10,  those  who  state  that  they  sell  for  lower  prices  abroad  give 
various  reasons  for  lower  prices,  which  may  be  classified  as  permanent  reasons  and 
temporary  reasons.  The  permanent  reasons  to  which  are  ascribed  the  greatest  impor- 
tance are  those  of  cash  payments  and  large  purchases  in  the  foreign  trade,  whereas 
the  domestic  trade  is  based  on  credits  and  small  purchases.  One  lai^  exporting 
establishment,  dealing  in  railroad  equipment  and  mining  and  contractors'  supplies, 
states  that — 

In  past  ^ears  it  was  verv  often  found  that  American  hardware  and  other  lines  of 
goods  similar  to  it  could  be  purchased  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, this  condition  has  changed  materially,  and  to-day  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  domestic  and  export  prices.  The  size  of  the  order  governs  the  price  more 
than  anything  else.  There  are  many  reasons  why  American  goods  should  be  sold 
cheaper "^f or  export  than  for  domestic  use  in  certain  classes  of  material,  the  principal 
one  being  that  almost  invariably  American  manufacturers  have  insisted  upon  cash  in 
return  for  their  foreign  shipments,  whereas  in  this  country,  when  selling  the  trade, 
long  credits  are  demanded  and  given. 

Another  exporting  house,  dealing  partly  in  agricultural  implements,  writes: 

So  far  as  the  agricultural  implements  industr^r  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  where  a  manufacturer  is  selling  his  product  at  a  lower  price  for  for- 
eign shipment,  where  terms  of  i)ayment  smd  conditions  of  sale  are  approximately  the 
same. 

In  harvesting  machinery  and  grain  thrashers,  which  are  sold  in  this  country  direct 
to  farmers  by  the  manufacturers,  either  through  branch  houses  or  local  agents,  to 
whom  commissions  are  paid,  on  terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  years,  the  prices 
are  higher  than  when  sold  for  foreign  shipment.  In  the  latter  case  sales  are  made 
in  large  bulk  to  responsible  dealers,  who  pay  cash  or  its  equivalent;  but  the  farmer 
in  foreign  countries  pays  much  more  than  the  American  farmer,  plus  ocean  and 
inland  transportation  and  duty. 

On  all  other  classes  of  implements,  sales  in  both  cases  being  made  to  dealers,  the 
basis  of  prices  at  factory  is  the  same. 

Prime  cost,  including  unproductive  labor,  is  found,  and  for  domestic  trade  cost  of 
selling  and  collecting  is  adaed,  with  desired  profit,  and  the  result  is  the  price  sold 
for  in  domestic  trade  f.  o.  b.  at  factory. 

For  exportation  the  same  figure  for  prime  cost  is  taken,  and  expenses  of  selling 
in  foreign  countries,  plus  transportation  to  seaboard  and  boxing,  are  added,  with  same 
profit  plus  above,  2  J  per  cent  to  cover  extra  risk  and  cost  of  collection,  the  result  form- 
ing the  price  f .  o.  b.  vessel. 

DRAWBACK   AND  INTERNAL-RE  VENUE  LAWS. 

Another  reason  for  the  permanently  lower  prices  abroad,  as  stated  by  a  number 
of  establishments,  is  the  drawback  or  rebate  of  the  tariff  on  imported  raw  material 
of  goods  manufactured  for  export.  This  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  sales  of  cut 
soles  and  sole  leather,  where  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  being  refunded  in  case  of  export 
trade  permits  a  lower  price  in  the  foreign  market.  Also  in  canned  goods,  where  a 
drawback  is  given  on  the  tin  plate  of  the  cans  in  which  the  goods  are  exported,  and 
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in  wire  rope,  where  the  duty  on  copper  wire  is  refunded.  A  somewhat  similar  dis- 
tinction exists  in  the  case  of  bottled  beer,  where  an  allowance  is  made  from  the 
internal-revenue  duties  in  case  of  export  goods. 

The  manuftusturers  of  boots  and  shoes  state,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
for  various  reasons,  to  secure  the  drawback,  although  the  manufacturers  of  cut  soles 
and  sole  leather  are  able  to  do  so.  Hence,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufocturers  quite 
generally  recommend,  as  a  means  for  increasing  foreign  trade,  free  trade  in  hides. 

KJTFECT  OF  TARIFF. 

A  number  of  establishments  in  answering  question  11  recommend  a  reduction  or  a 
removal  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  a  larger  number  oppose  any  change  in  the 
tariff.  All  answers  to  the  schedules  which  include  a  reference  to  this  subject  are 
reproduced  in  the  tablee.  The  great  majority  of  answers  do  not  refer  to  the  tariff 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  those  not  referring  to  it  are 
either  indifferent  or  prefer  to  have  it  left  undisturbed. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  establishments 
answering  the  schedule  questions.  In  view  of  the  attack  made  on  the  methods  of 
a  particular  combination,  the  Industrial  Commission  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  following  reply  was  received: 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  marked  copy  of  the  Metal  Market  Report.  We  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  copper  is  selling  in  London  at  14  cents,  while  here 
it  is  17  cents.  Yet  the  Copper  Trust  is  exporting  copper  to  London.  Query:  What 
price  is  the  exported  copper  being  sold  at  m  London  while  they  are  maintaining  a  17 
cent  price  in  this  country? 

We  do  not  wish  unnecessarily^  to  trouble  you  with  our  correspondence,  but  to 
impress  upon  you  this  fact,  that  if  copper  was  sold  at  its  proper  value  the  exports 
would  largely  increase,  both  of  the  raw  material  and  manutactured  goods,  and  con- 
sumers of  this  country  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price,  while  the 
excess  is  sent  out  of  the  country  and  sold  much  lower.     ♦    *    * 

We  feel  quite  sure  if  the  duty  is  abolished  on  both  copper  ores  and  in^ot  copper  we 
would  never  be  obliged  to  pay  the  demands  of  one  of  the  most  powerml  trusts  that 
ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

New  York,  Oct.  17,  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  has  been  handed  to  us,  as  we  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  copper  pro- 
duced by  the  various  constituent  companies  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company, 
and  also  of  other  copper  companies. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  sold  during  the  past  two  years,  and  at  present 
sell,  copper  of  equal  grades  at  the  same  price  in  this  country  and  abroad;  also  that, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  import  duty  in  this  country  on  either 
copper  ore  or  refined  copper. 
Yours  truly, 

United  Metals  Selling  Co. 

FOREIGN  TARIFF   AND   EXPENRF»   OF  SHIPMENT. 

A  few  establishments  reply  that  they  make  lower  prices  in  order  to  overcome  the 
tariff  of  other  countries.  This  applies  particularly  to  Canada,  instances  of  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  tables.  Along  with  this  reason  for  lower  prices  is  given  that  of 
the  expenses  of  shipment — insurance,  freight,  and  extra  boxing  and  packing  prepara- 
tory for  an  ocean  voyage.  Occasionally  it  is  stated  that  the  prices  for  export  are 
given  f.  o.  b.  vessel  in  New  York,  whereas  prices  for  domestic  goods  are  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory. In  these  ways  a  partial  concession  is  occasionally  made  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  trade.  With  this  handicap  in  view,  a  few  establishments  recommend 
measures  for  securing  reduction  of  duty  in  foreign  countries,  lower  freights  on  ocean 
shipments,  and  consolidation  of  business  establishments  in  order  to  assemble  goods 
in  laiger  quantities  and  secure  more  favorable  ocean  freight  rates. 

There  is  a  curious  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  in  that  a  number  of  establishments 
give  the  expense  of  shipping  as  the  very  reason  for  getting  higher  prices  from  the 
foreign  trade.    The  explanation  of  tlie  contradiction  is  probably  found  in  the  fact, 
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afl  stated  by  quite  a  number  of  establishments,  that  the  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad 
is  foreign  competition,  and  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  real  reaaon 
why,  in  certain  cases  where  foreign  competition  is  weak,  no  reductions  are  made  on 
account  of  export  expenses  of  shipping,  whereas  in  other  instances,  where  foreign 
competition  is  strong,  such  reductions  are  made.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  remarks  apply  to  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  establishments 
which  returned  answers,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  great  majority  declare  the  prices 
are  no  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 
On  this  subject  an  establishment,  not  included  in  the  tables,  writes: 

We  have  given  you  all  the  information  that  we  are  in  possession  of  at  this  writing 
in  T  egard  to  other  manufacturers  selling  to  foreign  countries  at  lower  prices.  You 
will  notice  we  have  stated  we  are  told  that  they  do.  I  know  this,  that  personally  in 
marking  prices  to  merchants  in  Canada  I  have  been  obliged  to  ^uote  a  lower  price 
than  I  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  goods  for  in  this  country  m  some  cases.  Of 
course  I  would  not  say  but  that  I  would  sell  them  as  close  here  if  they  would  buy 
them  the  same  way  as  merchants  buy  from  there,  that  is,  put  up  in  bundhs  instead 
of  boxed,  but  the  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  outside  of  Canada,  are  not  willing 
to  buy  goods  that  wav.  They  wish  everything  boxed  and  labeled.  The  duties  in 
Canaoa  for  our  line  of  goods  almost  prohibit  our  selling  anything  over  there. 

NEW   MARKETS. 

Besides  the  foregoing  permanent  reasons  for  lower  prices  abroad,  there  are  several 
establishments  which  assign  what  may  be  called  occasional  or  temporary  reasons, 
esi>ecially  the  need  of  securing  new  markets  or  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  product. 
One  of  the  exporting  houses  quoted  above  states  that  "in  order  to  create  a  demand 
for  American  material  low  prices  had  to  be  made  originally,  in  order  to  compete  and 
establish  a  market.  After  this  was  accomplished  prices  could  be  raised  as  the 
demand  had  been  created  and  people  abroad  educated  to  the  advantages  of  American 
goods." 

Another  exporting  firm,  selling  to  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Europe,  writes  that: 

An  experience  of  25  years  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  predecessors  has 
indicated  to  us  that  the  export  trade  and  the  home  trade  are  very  much  alike  in 
one  respect.  Whenever  a  new  market  is  attacked  competitively  by  a  domestic 
manufacturer,  he  has  to  reduce  his  price  until  he  has  forced  his  way  in.  When  he 
has  his  feet  down,  and  has  what  he  considers  his  fair  share  of  the  trade,  he  generally 
sells  at  the  same  prices  as  his  competitors.  So  in  the  export  trade — the  American 
manufacturer  in  fignting  his  way  into  the  markets  of  the  world  finds  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  introduce  his  goods,  to  offer  advantages.  Doubtless  at  times  these  advan- 
tages are  greater  than  the  prices  made  to  the  domestic  buyer — ^just  as  the  prices  made 
in  Texas  may  be  lower  than  those  made  in  Ohio  because  the  manufacturer  is  trying 
to  create  a  Texan  trade.  When  the  export  trade  is  secured,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  American  sells  for  exjwrt  any  more  cheaply  than  he  does 
for  domestic  trade.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  do  their  own  introducing  of  their  goods — thejr  employ  a  merchant 
or  ** middleman"  who  has  a  footing  in  foreign  countries.  This  merchant  assumes 
all  the  risks,  makes  the  foreign  expenditures,  and  asks  from  the  manufacturer  a  con- 
cession equivalent  to  what  the  manufacturer  would  spend  himself  should  he  attempt 
to  introduce  his  goods  without  the  merchant's  intervention. 

We  are  without  experience  as  buyers  for  the  domestic  market  as  our  purchases  are 
exclusively  for  export,  yet  we  know  that  we,  in  most  cases,  pay  the  same  prices  as 
domestic  buyers  of  equal  quantities. 

Sometimes  export  prices  are  higher  than  the  home  prices  where  the  goods  have 
been  thoroughly  well  introduced  abroad  and  the  foreign  competition  is  less  severe 
than  domestic  competition. 

Another  establishment,  desiring  the  name  of  its  product  to  be  kept  confidential, 
writes: 

One  reason  why  we  get  better  prices  abroad  than  we  can  at  home  is  because  our 
goods  are  of  a  better  quality  than  what  is  made  abroad,  and  another  reason  is  that 
we  do  not  use  the  foreign  country  as  a  dumping  ground.  We  keep  the  supply  a  little 
short  of  the  demand.     We  also  have  our  mvn  salesman  abroad,  speaking  the  language 
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of  the  trade,  and  a  bratiH  that  we  Hell  in  one  market  we  will  not  sell  in  another 
market,  nor  will  we  sell  two  customers  in  the  same  market  the  same  brand.  We  sell 
in  the  money  of  the  country  by  the  meanurementfl  and  weights  of  each  country,  and 
in  every  way  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  market  in  w^hich  we  sell,  and  the  cus- 
tomer knows  in  advance  just  what  his  eoods  will  cost  him  at  the  door  of  his  store. 

We  have  been  at  this  business  abroad  for  over  thirty  years,  and  when  once  estab- 
lished it  is  held  without  anv  trouble.  If  other  American  manufacturers  would  adopt 
our  methods,  we  are  sure  they,  one  and  all,  would  get  better  prices  abroad  than  at 
home,  if  their  product  is  expokabU. 

SURPLUS   PRODUCT. 

A  few  exporters  indicate  that  prior  to  1898  prices  were  lower  abroad  than  at  home, 
and  that  this  condition  was  brought  about  in  order  to  keep  a  stable  market  in  this 
country,  and,  as  one  establishment  puts  it,  '*  We  want  the  foreign  market  to  cut  our 
price  in,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  domestic  market."  ** Naturally  enough,"  says  one 
correspondent,  "when  American  mills  or  factories  are  short  of  oniers  and  trade  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  they  sell  in  foreign  markets  at  cheaper  rates  in  order  to  clear  out  stoi*k,  or 
to  keep  their  men  employed  and  their  works  running.  This  is  only  a  business  propo- 
sition, and  one  which  admits  of  no  argument  as  to  its  advisability  and  business  sense." 

Another  firm  which  export««  in  part  agricultural  implements,  states  that  this  condi- 
tion, while  it  formerly  existed,  has  become  nearly  extinct,  so  far  as  the  foreign  trade 
in  implements  is  concerned.     The  writer  continues: 

My  investigations  have  shown  that  the  dealers  in  foreign  countries  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  per  cent  of  profit  usually  made  by  American  dealers;  there  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  which  I  will  not  go  into.  It  is  not  infreouent  that  dealers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries will  add  100  per  cent  to  the  laid-down  cost  or  an  implement  when  selling  to  the 
formers,  and  their  terms  of  sale  as  a  rule  are  not  as  liberal  a«  in  this  country,  so  that 
the  farmers  of  Europe  and  other  countries  pay  much  more  than  the  farmers  of  this 
country  for  the  same  tool." 

Other  establishments  state  that  prices  are  more  stable  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
consequently  when  they  are  high  here  they  will  be  lower  abroad,  and  that  they 
continue  to  sell  under  such  conditions  in  order  to  keep  up  their  connections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  establishments  give  a  general  answer  that 
average  prices  at  home  and  abroad  are  about  the  same,  not  indicating  how  this  aver- 
age is  computed.  An  answer  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  the 
average  prices  of  different  goods  at  the  same  time  are  equal,  in  which  case  one  line 
of  goods  may  be  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  while  another  line  is  sold  at  higher 
prices  abroad.  Examples  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  circumstances  of  this  kind. 
Or  the  answer  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  same  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices 
abroad  at  one  time  and  at  higher  prices  abroad  at  another  time.  In  such  a  case 
the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  lower  prices  are  made  to  establish  a  trade  or  to 
sell  a  surplus  without  disturbing  the  domastic  market,  and  that  at  lat«r  times,  when 
the  trade  is  established  or  when  the  domestic  market  recovers,  then  prices  may  be 
higher  abroad  than  at  home.  Quite  a  number  of  answers  hold  that  market  condi- 
tions determine  whether  or  not  prices  are  lower  or  higher  than  at  home,  and  that 
taking  both  markets  at  different  times  and  on  different  lines  of  product  the  prices 
will  average  about  the  same. 

Examples  of  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  answers  will  be  found,  in  the  words  of 
the  correspondents,  in  the  following  tables  and  accompanying  text.  The  industries 
have  been  roughly  grouped  together;  in  some  cases  according  to  natural  distinctions, 
and  in  others  by  a  more  arbitrary  grouping,  depending  mainly  upon  the  numbers  of 
answers  received  from  representatives  of  the  several  industries. 

MACHINERY  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS. 

Establishment  No.  15,  which  produces  about  5  per  cent  of  the  American  structural 
steel  for  buildings  and  bridges  and  sells  about  I  per  cent  of  its  products  abroad,  at 
prices  no  lower  than  domestic  prices,  writes:  "It  is  good  policy  to  keep  production 
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up  to  maximum,  and,  if  necessary  to  do  this,  to  make  lower  prices  for  export,  which 
tends  also  to  keep  domestic  prices  at  a  proper  level." 

Establishment  No.  16,  which  manufactures  about  60  per  cent  of  the  American  out^ 
put  of  iron  pipe,  writes:  ''We  meet  competitive  prices  of  foreign  manufacturers  in 
all  markets  of  the  world.  Such  prices  are  at  times  higher  and  at  other  times  lower 
than  domestic  prices.  Certain  of  our  high-grade  products,  such  as  well  casing — drive- 
pipe  and  tubing — are  invariably  sold  on  a  parity  with  domestic  prices,  and  frequently 
at  higher  prices.  To  demonstrate  variations  in  the  relation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
prices,  we  direct  attention  to  the  sale  of  90  miles  of  4-inch  line  pipe  at  24(  cents  per 
foot,  against  a  domestic  price  of  28.85  cents.  This  sale  was  made  at  price  quoted  by 
foreign  manufacturers.  Also  sale  of  casing  to  Australia  of  $90  per  ton,  price  for  same 
class  of  material  in  domestic  market  being  |75  per  ton." 

The  following  table  includes  these  and  other  examples: 


Name  of  goods. 


Date. 


Domes- 
tic price. 


Foreign 
price. 


Market 


line  pipe , 

Black  merchant  pipe . . .. 

Galvanized  pipe 

90  miles  4-inch  line  pipe. 
Well  casing 


Jan.  28,1900 
Apr.  22,1900 
Blay  16,1900 
June  22, 1900 
Aug.  24,1900 


Net  ten. 

162.40 
64.00 
76.00 
1.2886 
76.00 


Net  ion. 
961.20 

46.50 

73.40 
1.2426 

90.00 


Dutch  East  Indies. 
Mexico. 
Do. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Austialia. 


1  Net  per  foot. 

In  answering  question  10  this  establishment  writes: 

The  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  was  commenced  during  the  last  decade.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  this  business  were  not  made  until  1896.  That  year  found  the 
demand  so  limited  in  the  United  States  that  prices  sunk  to  an  abnonnallj  low  level, 
and  it  w^as  discovered  that  our  ordinary  price  to  consumers  here  was  suflSciently  low 
to  secure  foreign  business.  Consequently  an  active  campaign  was  commenced  to 
obtain  as  much  thereof  as  possible,  that  our  tonnage  might  thereby  be  incr^ised, 
with  the  resultant  reduction  in  cost.  In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  foreign 
distribution,  connections  were  made  with  the  laige  forei^  distributorB.  This  cam- 
paign resulted  in  our  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the  various  markets  of  the  world, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  since  hold  by  meeting  market  conditions,  whether 
higher  or  lower  than  the  domestic  market. 

In  answering  question  11  this  establishment  writes: 

The  extension  of  our  business  to  the  utmost  limit  in  foreign  countries  will  so 
increase  our  aggregate  tonnage  that  our  costs  of  production  w^ill  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
iumm.  With  Tow  cost,  the  domestic  consumer  will,  over  an  average  period,  obtain 
his  commodities  at  lower  prices.  We  believe  that  during  a  period  of  general  pros- 
perity and  large  demand  the  seller  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  price 
for  his  product,  but  during  a  period  of  underdemand,  with  low  costs,  he  will  seek  the 
consumer,  who  will  then  participate  in  the  benefits  due  to  low  cost  of  production  by 
reason  of  large  tonnage.  To  throw  down  the  tariff,  as  suggested  by  some,  to  our 
mind  will  not  result  in  benefit  to  the  domestic  consumer.  It  will  retard  the  volume 
of  tonnage  pro<iuced  by  domestic  manufacturers,  and  thereby  tend  to  increase  their 
costs  and  render  them  less  liable  to  meet  demands  of  the  domestic  trade  for  low- 
priced  goods,  when  the  general  conditions  require  that  they  should  be  favored. 

Another  establishment,  which  presents  a  general  letter  without  filling  out  the 
schedule,  and  which  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  table,  writes: 

Our  quotations  for  export  are  almost  identical  with  those  for  home  consumption, 
but  in  some  instances  we  have  had  to  be  guided  by  the  price  prevailing  in  foreign 
markets.  In  such  instances  we  have  had  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  value  of 
prospective  business  in  a  jwirticular  market  would  warrant  our  acceptance  of  initial 
orders  at  the  prevailing  price,  and  where  the  answer  was  clearly  in  the  affirmative 
we  have  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  if  the  difference  was  but  slight.  In  this  we  have 
l)een  guided  by  the  belief  that  when  the  merits  of  our  products  were  fully  known  in 
such  markets  they  would  command  full  prices.  *  *  *  Further  reasons  which 
would  commend  themselves  to  us  for  makmg  slightly  lower  prices  abroad  than  at 
home,  where  necessary,  would  be  the  desire  to  {provide  a  safeguard  against  periods  of 
depression  in  domestic  markets,  in  order  that  our  mills  might  be  run  continuously  at 
average  prices,  w^hich  would  permit  us  to  pay  to  our  men  at  all  times  a  generous 
''age. 
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Establishment  No.  27,  which  8old  machine  tools  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  in  1900 
in  foreign  countries,  states:  **  We  are  at  present  obliged  to  sell  about  5  per  t«nt  lower 
abroad  if  we  wish  to  secure  any  of  their  business.''  Answering  the  question  as  to 
means  for  securing  equality  of  prices  for  home  consumers,  they  say:  ''If  the  demand 
is  good  in  this  country,  foreign  buyers  must  pay  as  much  and  more.'' 

Establishment  No.  37,  which  sold  in  the  7  months  from  January  to  August,  1901, 
$20,000  worth  of  a  special  machine  tool  at  prices  about  5  per  cent  less  than  those 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  writes: 

Export  trade  is  an  extremely  important  factor  for  everyone  engaged  in  building 
machine  tools.  The  trade  was  saved  from  widespread  disaster  in  the  years  from  1893 
to  1897,  durinff  which  there  was  great  depression  in  the  United  States;  but  business 
was  very  good  in  Europe,  and  they  took  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  output  of 
the  tool  builders  in  the  United  States.  The  present  duty  on  machinery  of  40  per  cent 
is  entirely  unnecessary,  because  the  United  States  is  in  the  lead  and  has  no  cause  to 
fear  the  foreign  machmery  builders.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  is  advisable  from  every 
point  of  view.  At  present  it  gives  the  forei^  machinery  builders  the  strongest  kind 
of  an  ai^ument  for  the  advance  of  their  duties.  Our  duties  should  be  no  higher  than 
they  are  in  Germany  or  France.  We  have  been  informed  upon  excellent  authority 
that  this  duty  is  supported  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  manufacturers  of  farm  tools 
and  machinery,  which  are  said  to  be  sold  in  Europe  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  duty  is  for  the  purix)se  of  preventing  the  reimportation 
of  these  goods.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  machinery  trade  that  would  not  be  greatly 
benefitecT  by  a  large  reduction  in  the  tariff.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  be  ample 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Establishment  No.  38,  which  sells  three-fourths  of  its  product  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
rice  machinery  abroad,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  states: 

In  view  of  the  enormous  expenses  consequent  to  developing  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  product,  it  is  imperative  that  we  sell  at  higher  prices  than  we  do  at  home  in  order  to 
insure  for  us  a  legitimate  profit.  Advertising  in  toreigii  publications  coHts  more,  our 
Spanish  literature  is  more  expensive,  Spanish  clerk  hire  is  costly,  and  the  expenses 
of  personal  solicitation  in  far-off  countries,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
machinery  sent  abroad  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  special  whims  of  the  purchaser, 
compel  us,  and  we  believe  everyone  else,  to  sell  the  foreign  output  at  a  considerably 
higher  price  than  in  the  United  States.  Then  comes  the  item  of  special  packing  to 
&icilitate  transportation  in  mountainous  countries,  forwarding  charges  at  port  of 
departure,  and  a  lot  of  other  expenses  to  which  a  shipment  in  the  United  States  is 
never  subjected.  We  are  enjoymg  a  remarkably  fine  export  trade  at  present,  but  it 
has  cost  us  years  of  labor  smd  a  great  deal  of  money  to  attain  it. 

Establishment  No.  59,  which  manu&ictures  about  40  per  cent  of  the  locomotives 
in  the  United  States  and  exports  about  30  per  cent  of  its  product,  states  that  they 
"endeavor  to  maintain  fairly  uniform  prices  abroad,  avoiding  large  fluctuations  due 
to  fluctuating  prices  of  materials  at  home;  but  the  average  prices  received  from  abroad 
are  higher  than  average  prices  received  from  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  63,  manufacturing  locomotives,  states  that  exports  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  small,  owing  to  heavy  domestic  demands,  and  that  they  do  not  sell  at  a 
lower  price  abroad. 

Establishment  No.  80,  producing  lithographic  supplies  and  machinery,  states  that 
"lower  prices  are  only  made  when  we  are  in  competition  with  foreign  markets,"  and 
that  "we  sometimes  take  orders  at  lower  prices  abroad  than  at  home  in  cases  where 
the  increased  output  will  decrease  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
reduce  our  prices  at  home." 

Establishment  No.  75,  manufacturing  printing  machinery,  states:  "We  sell  through 
agents  and  allow  them  10  per  cent  for  selling  and  collecting  expenses.  The  users  of 
our  machinery  abroad  pay  about  the  same  as  the  users  here." 

Establishment  No.  73,  manufacturing  steam  fire  engines,  etc.,  states,  "We  sell  our 
steam  fire  engines  at  a  discount  of  about  10  per  cent,  which  just  about  equals  the  cost 
of  selling  in  the  United  States." 

Establishment  No.  67,  which  sells  high-speed  engines  in  Berlin  at  prices  slightly 
lower  than  the  domestic  price,  states  that  "foreign  shipments  are  paid  for  before 
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leaving  New  York.  Domeetic  shipmeiitfi  are  paid  for  after  erection  and  testi  which 
sometimes  means  a  delay  of  three  or  four  months  before  payment  in  full  is  obtained. 
Similar  terms  would  undoubtedly  bring  equal  prices.'' 

Establishment  No.  79,  manufacturing  printing  presses,  states  that  cash  payments 
are  the  reasons  for  selling  cheaper  abroad. 

Establishment  No.  65,  manufacturing  boilers,  etc.,  says  that  home  consumers  can 
secure  equality  of  price  only  by  an  *  *  entire  revolution  of  the  credit  system.  American 
consumers  pay  too  many  bad  debts  in  increased  prices  necessary  for  goods  sold  on 
time.    Credit  is  too  easy  in  America.'' 

Establishment  No.  76,  which  sells  printing  presses  at  25  per  cent  discount  to 
domestic  purchasers  and  33^  per  cent  discount  to  foreign  purchasers,  recommends 
"  reduction  in  tariff  on  raw  material." 

Establishment  No.  78,  manufacturing  printers'  material,  and  selling  at  lower  prices 
abroad,  states  that  the  difference  of  5  per  cent  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  lower  prices  of  English  and  Grerman  goods  in  their  line. 
They  say  that  home  consumers  can  not  get  similar  prices  "under  the  present  trade 
conditions.  The  surplus  goes  abroad.  If  foreign  trade  were  cut  off  we  should  have 
to  charge  the  same  at  home  or  lose  money." 

Establishment  No.  61,  which  sells  car  couplers  and  vestibules  to  a  limited  extent 
in  England,  states  that  they  **  would  be  shut  out  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  by 
duty  on  iron,"  and  that  if  they  should  sell  goods  for  lower  prices  abroad  it  **  would 
probably  be  to  get  rid  of  surplus  stock  or  to  get  them  started  by  reasonably  low 
prices,  not  expecting  to  make  a  profit." 

SEWING   MACHIN1SB. 

Establishment  No.  89,  which  sells  over  $300,000  worth  of  sewing  machines  yearly 
in  foreign  countries,  states  that  "export  prices  are  generally  about  the  same  as 
wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,"  but  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  regulate  the 
prices  at  which  their  machines  are  usually  sold  to  users  abroad.  The  selling 
expenses  are  less  abroad  than  in  the  United  States.  Reasons  for  making  lower 
prices  abroad  in  such  cases  as  are  necessary  are  **  retaliatory  duties  and  competition 
of  foreign-made  goods." 

MISCELLANEOUS   MACHINERY. 

Establishment  No.  109,  which  sells  about  1  per  cent  of  its  product  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, states  "  competition  in  the  United  States  market  is  keener  in  our  line,  and  we 
have  oftener  to  cut  prices  to  good  trade  in  domestic  markets  than  in  foreign.  Home 
consumers  get  our  goods  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  than  do  foreigners." 

Establishment  No.  112  states  that  "the  lower  prices  made  for  Canada  are  necessary 
on  account  of  the  high  tariff  in  that  country,  and  lower  prices  for  Europe,  especially 
Germany,  are  necessary  on  account  of  transportation  chaiiges."  They  add,  "No 
business  policy  could  equalize  prices  in  our  line  of  manufacture,  as  transportation 
charges  are  about  the  only  rebate  allowed  by  us,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  where 
it  is  the  tariff." 

Establishment  No.  125,  which  sells  large  quantities  of  copper  wire  and  wire  ropes 
in  foreign  countries,  states  that  "in  some  cases  we  cut  price,  in  others  about  the  same, 
and  in  a  few  cases  less;"  and  that  "copper  wires  we  do  not  sell  at  lower  prices 
abroad  than  here.  Sometimes  wire  ropes  are  sold  at  less  price,  owing  to  our  receiv- 
ing rebate  of  duty  paid  on  imported  raw  material  when  made  into  ropes  for  export." 

Another  establishment,  not  included  in  the  schedules,  which  owns  patents  in  all 
countries  on  a  textile  machine  and  manufactures  machinery  for  sale  to  textile  mills, 
but  prenerally  licenses  these  machines,  states  that  "  the  sales  of  machinery  are  made 
on  the  same  basis  in  different  countries,  except  as  to  terms,  and  that  these  are  more 
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favorable  in  foreign  countries,  sinoe  they  are  based  on  cash  against  bill  of  lading.  All 
those  sold  in  this  country  are  made  on  basis  of  never  less  than  cash,  30  days.'' 

Establishment  No.  148,  selling  hardware  and  tools  occasionally  at  lower  prices 
abroad,  gives  as  a  reason,  **  foreign  competition  or  the  fact  that  with  less  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  to  secure  the  market  a  certain  price  or  value  can  not  be 
exceeded." 

Establishment  No.  153  ascribes  the  differences  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets  to 
the  fact  that  foreign  prices  are  more  stable,  and  therefore  some  years  ago  when  prices 
in  this  country  were  high  they  sold  for  less,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
domestic  prices  are  10  to  15  per  cent  below  export  prices.  The  reply  to  question  11 
is:  ''As  export  trade  buys  in  large  quantities,  we  think  lai^er  orders  for  the  same 
class  of  goods  at  home  would  remedy  the  evil  where  it  exists,  if  it  does  so  exist  at 
this  time." 

Establishment  No.  144,  manufacturing  about  one-tenth  of  the  cut  nails  of  the 
United  States  and  exporting  one-fourth  of  its  product,  states:  **To  dispose  of  our 
surplus  product,  foreign  goods  are  sold  at  Iosh;  same  nmst  be  made  up  in  price  of 
domestic  article."  Remedy  suggested  in  order  to  equalize  prices  is  limitation  of  pro- 
duction. 

Establishment  No.  173  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  in  hardware:  ''To 
increase  the  volume  of  business  which  reduces  the  percentage  of  fixed  chai^ges  per 
single  tool.  We  want  the  foreign  market  to  cut  our  price  in  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
domestic  market.  The  consumption  of  tools  is  limited;  consequently  cutting  the 
price  does  not  increase  the  consumption  per  annum." 

Establishment  No.  147,  which  exports  $300,000  worth  of  hardware  specialties,  and 
produces  about  one-third  of  the  United  States  output,  makes  lower  prices  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  for  foreigners,  although  charging  equal  prices  on  other  grades, 
gives  as  a  reason:  "  Because  we  increase  our  output,  thus  reducing  cost,  and  because 
in  some  countries  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  their  home  manufacturers,  who  get 
cheaper  labor,  and  in  some  instances  cheaper  material.  We  think,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  home  consumers  are  better  off  under  existing  circumstances,  even  though 
they  pay  more." 

Establishment  No.  168,  which  exports  about  one-third  of  its  product  and  produces 
one-fifth  of  the  United  States  output,  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  on 
some  lines  of  goods:  "To  compete  with  the  products  of  Germany  and  England, 
where  labor  is  lower  grade  than  we  employ."  They  add  that  free  trade  would  pro- 
duce a  crash,  although  it  would  permit  Americans  to  use  foreign  products.  Home 
consumers  "^being  close  to  sources  of  supply  have  advantages  (1)  in  the  case  of 
transportation;  (2)  in  competing  more  nearly  direct.  English  and  German  manu- 
facturers have  some  advantages  that  Americans  do  not  enjoy:  (a)  Cheaper  ocean 
transit  charges  on  their  export;  (b)  better  commercial  facilities  for  reaching  and 
ofttimes  controlling  distant  market.     These  are  factors  of  importance." 

Establishment  No.  163,  which  sells  $50,000  worth  of  wire  and  manila  rope  at 
cheaper  prices  abroad,  gives  as  a  reason:  "  Because  we  manufacture  such  goods  from 
imported  material;  a  good  drawback  on  exports." 

The  establishments  referring  to  the  tariff  in  answer  to  question  11  are  the  following: 
No.  61  says  that  "to  take  off  the  tariff  would  not  help  us  abroad  except  in  England. 
Other  countries  build  the  same  wall."  Establishment  No.  41,  manufacturing  saw- 
mill machinery,  favors  "low  tariff  or  for  revenue  only."  Establishment  No.  47, 
manufacturing  turret  lathes,  says:  "Abolish  duties  on  all  goods  that  can  be  produced 
here  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  especially  on  goods  controlled  by  a  monopoly."  No. 
50,  manufacturing  hoisting  machinery  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  American 
product,  advocates  "careful  and  constant  revision  of  tariffs  and  reciprocal  treaties 
by  a  permanent  nonpartisan  commission."     Establishment  No.  57,  manufacturing  30 
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per  cent  of  the  American  prcxlnct  of  oarR  and  trucks  and  shipping  20  per  cent  of  its 
output,  advocates  ''a  regulation  of  tariff  on  raw  material,  placing  the  manufacturer 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  foreign  manufacturer.** 

Establishment  No.  145,  exporting  |20,000  worth  of  wrenches  and  chaining  same 
prices  abroad  as  at  home,  recommends  removal  of  the  tariff  in  cases  where  American 
producers  chai^  less  in  foreign  countries. 

Establishment  No.  149,  which  reports  slightly  lower  prices  for  foreign  purchasers, 
gives  as  a  reason,  ''Prices  have  advanced  here,  and  we  can  not  alter  our  foreign 
prices  as  quickly;  hence  their  advance  is  not  yet  as  great*'  They  add  as  a  recom- 
mendation: ''Absolute  free  trade,  duties  to  be  levied  only  on  goods  which  can  not 
be  purchased  here;  or,  if  tariff  be  levied  on  foreign  goods  which  we  produce,  then 
tax  ours  an  equal  amount" 

Establishment  No.  151,  which  exports  anvils  to  the  amount  of  |10,000  and  pro- 
duces 80  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  gives  as  a  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad: 
"If  offered  for  sale  at  home  prices,  could  secure  no  order.  We  sell  practicaUy  at 
cost  to  meet  foreign  competition."  They  add  that  to  secure  equality  of  prices  for 
home  consumers  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  tariff  and  "compel  our  work- 
men to  accept  the  low  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  so  as  to  permit  us  to  compete. 
This  would  have  the  desired  result,  and  in  addition  bring  some  wreck  and  ruin.  If 
we  had  to  sell  all  of  our  product  at  the  export  price,  we  would  go  into  bankruptcy, 
but  the  export  business  will  help  to  gradually  permit  lowering  prices  at  home." 

Establishment  No.  175,  which  produces  upward  of  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
product  of  the  articles  mentioned  and  does  not  charge  lower  prices  to  foreigners, 
recommends  judicious,  business-like  revision  of  the  tariff,  reserving  just  enough 
upon  each  article  so  the  United  States  can  manufacture  and  sell. 

Establishment  No.  174,  which  sells  at  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States,  gives  as  a  reason:  "They  pay  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent,  and  to 
compete  with  goods  made  there  we  must  sell  lower,  or  not  at  all,  and  10  per  cent  is 
all  we  can  stand;  but  this  does  not  give  us  much  trade."  They  say  that  Germany 
sells  pliers  in  our  country  at  10  to  25  per  cent  less  than  our  goods  cost  to  make,  and 
they  pay  a  duty  of  30  to  35  per  cent  "  In  Cahada,  Germany  sells  pliers  at  about  40 
per  cent  less  than  we  can.  If  we  met  German  prices  we  would  not  get  cost  for  our 
goods,  and  this  is  true  of  any  goods  into  which  the  cost  of  labor  enters  lai^ly.** 

XACHINEBT  AND  MSTAIj  FBODXrCTB. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor-  1 

tlon  to     Foreim  price  as  com- 
total     '  parea  with  domestic, 
product. 

1 
2 

Sheet    metal,  rods, 

Metallic  flexible  tub- 

Ing.i 
Copper    wire     and 

sheets." 

Cornices,  sheet  met- 
al, ceilings,  etc. 

Metal  ceilings  and 
side  wall8.8 

Bridges  and  struc- 
tural steel. 

Malleable  Iron  and 
steel  castings. 

Canada,  England,  and 

Germany. 
All  countries 

920,000.00 

15,000.00 

150,000.00 

13,1»7.36 

26,000.00 

8,852.0) 

10,000.00 

Percmi. 
Aofl 

30 

2 

10 
124 

{*) 

iofl 

No  lower. 
Do 

3 

4 
5 

British  colonies,  Italy, 
and  Canada. 

Spanish-speaking 

countries. 
All  countries 

Wire  same  price,  sheets 
lower,  owing  to  Eng- 
lish competition;  2^ 
per  cent  lower  for 
Canada. 

No  lower. 

Do. 

6 
7 

South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina. South  America, 
and  Cuba. 

Australia   and   Eng- 
land. 

Do. 
A  little  higher. 

1  Produce  entire  output  United  States.  ^  Produce  about  one-fifth  United  States  output 

s  Produce  about  15  per  cent  United  States  output.   *  Small  fraction. 
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No.  of 
estub- 

ment. 


Article. 


8     Bteel  pUtetV 


9     I*li)e  iron  (skelp) 


10  CastingB  and  S-ply 

welded   chromo 
steel  and  iron. 

11  Steel  plates  and  cast- 
I      ings.* 

V2  I  Iron  and  steel  * 


13  '  Steel  plates. 


Malleable  iron  cast- 
ings. 


15    Structural  steel  &  . 


16    Pipe,  etc. 


17  I  Tires,    misel,    forg- 

ings,  and  castings. 

18  Metal   ceilings  and 

walls. 


19  Filing  devices^ , 

20  I  Machine  tools 

21  Boring     machines, 
I      macninery.  ^ 

22  I  Machine  tools 


23  I  Automatic  nut  ma- 

I     chines  (patented)." 

24  Drill  chucks 


25    Metal  planing  ma- 
chines.* 


26    Machine  knivesi<> ...   All  countries 


Foreign  market. 


England,8oath  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and 
South  Africa. 


England  and  Scotland 


Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Nova  Scotia, 
Canada.  England, 
and  Mexico. 

Canada 


Italy,  Prance,  Austria, 
Germany,  Belgium, 
England,  Scotland, 
etc. 

Canada,  Australia, 
British  Islands,  and 
Mexico. 


Germany. 


South  America,  Mex- 
ico, Africa,  and 
Japan. 

All  countries 


Canada,  England, 
and  Mexico. 

South  America,  South 
Africa,  England, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua, Canada,  etc. 

South  America.  Ja- 
pan, and  England. 

Bntlsn  Islands  and 
Continent 


Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America, 
Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India. 

France  and  Germany. 

Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


(•) 


136,096.68 


88,000.00 

10,000.00 
1,327,878.00 

100,000.00 


10,000.00 

2.602,580.12 

22,271.31 
25,000.00 

2.'>,000.00 
90,000.00 
20,000.00 
300,000.00 

7,420.00 

356.77 

7,000  00 


Propor- 
tion to 
toUl 
product. 


xTT  cent, 
5 


84 

1 
15 


4ofl 


Wi 


124 

5 
SO 


50 

iofl 

12 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


SomewhatlesB.  Tank 
plates:  Domestic, 
^.78:  foreign,  $1.65. 
England  and  South 
America,  July  1901. 
To  work  off  surplus 
product 

Skelp— Domestic: 
July,  1900,  $1.40; 
August,  1900,  11.40- 
$1.80;  October.  1900, 
$1.50;  November, 
1900,  $1.30-$1.86. 
England  and  Scot- 
land: July,  1900, 
$1.60-$1.65;  August, 
1900.  $1.50-tl.40;  Oc- 
tober, 1900,  $1.30- 
$1.50-$1.65;  Novem- 
ber. 1900,  $1,424. 

No  lower. 


Do. 

Do. 


No  lower,  but  some- 
times cut  pricesL 
both  in  United 
States  and  abroad 
to  wcure  business. 

Higher.  Malleable 
castinK'c  Domestic, 
84  cent*  per  pound; 
German V,  4  cents. 
May,  1901. 

No  lower. 


Sometimes    higher. 

Bometimeslower(8ee 

text). 
No  lower. 

Do. 


Do. 
Same  price. 
5  per  cent  less. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

Same  price  with  one 

exception. 
Lower  by  the  cost  of 

boxing  and  delivery 

to  vessel. 
30  per  cent  higher. 


» Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
>6.000  net  tons. 

*  Produce  about  2  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  about  one-fifteenth  United  States  output. 
»  Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  nine-tenths  United  States  output 


T  Produce  from  50  to  75  per  cent  United  States 

output 
«  Produce  total  output  of  this  patented  article. 
*  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
">  Produce  one-flf  th  United  States  output 
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No.  of 
estab- 

ment 

ArUcle. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic 

27 

Iron-working  ma- 
chlnery.i 

Machine  tools* 

Gbackfl 

Ail  ooantzles 

$40,000.00 
186,000.00 

I>arcent. 
25 

40 

TiOwer  at  tlmfxi;  W 

28 
29 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

and  Australia. 
All  countries 

by  10'  engine  lathe, 
December,  1900.  do- 
mestic, S626:  Beriin, 
9600. 

About  2  per  cent  lev 
to  cover  freight  and 
to  meet  lower  prices 
of  foreign-made 
goods. 

No  lower. 

80 

Machine  tools* 

Three-wheel      pipe 
cutteis.^ 

PfDA  nnttinir  and 

Do. 

31 
32 

Fundamental  Eu- 
rope, England,  Aus- 
tralia,   and  South 
America. 

All  coiintHp«F 

4,000.00 

10 
3St 

No  distinction. 
Same  price. 

1      th reading    ma- 

33 
34 

Tiathe  chuckB,  organ 
stop  knobs  and 
machinists'  tools. 

Tools 

Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany.   Switzer- 
land, and  others. 

All  countries 

5,000.00 

35,000.00 

3,420.00 

35,000.00 

•20,000.00 
100,000.00 

30.000.00 
12,000.00 

5 

25 
10 
35 

Some  disconnt,  but  sell 

sion  houses. 
No  differen'%   worth 

35 

do 

Canada,  England, 
Russia,  and  others. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America, 
Australia,  etc. 

Bhirope 

mentioning. 
No  lower. 

36 

Chucks* 

Do. 

37 

Machine  tools 

Sugar,    coffee,   and 
rice  machinery. 

Road  machines,  roll- 
ers, and   block 
crushers. 

Mining  machinery . . 

Sawmill  and  coffee 
machinery,  etc.' 

Threshing   machin- 
ery and  sawnilla. 

Engines,  blowers, 
forges,  drills, 
blacksmith     ma- 
chinery. 

Cotton  gins,  oil  well, 
and  shoe  machin- 

5 per  cent  lower. 
Higher. 

from  foreign  buyers 
than  our  maximum 
wholesale  price  in 
the  United  States. 

No  lower,  with  possi- 
ble exception  of 
freight  allowance  to 
Atlantic  seaboard  in 
a  few  instances. 

Hiffher.  Try  to  make 
them  equal. 

No  lower. 

38 
39 

40 

41 

All  countries  produc- 
ing  sugar,   coffee, 
and  rice. 

Australia,  Europe, 
and  South  America. 

Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, New  Zealand, 
etc. 

Latin  America 

75 
16 

8  to  10 

42 

do 

11,028.72 
56,600.00 

25,000.00 

25 
10 

6 

43 

All  countries 

Higher. 

44 

England,     Russia, 
France,   and    Ger- 

Same  price. 

45 
46 

ery. 
Laundry  machlnerys 

Fertilizer  mill  ma- 
chinery. 

Turret  lathes 

Air-com  pressors 

Machinery  ...* 

England,  France,  Bel- 
gium,   Germany, 
South  America,  and 
South  Africa. 

Canada,     Mexico, 
Cuba,  South  Amer- 
ica, Hawaii,  Italy. 

England,  France,  Ger- 
many, etc. 

Europe,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Mexico. 

England    and     Ger- 
many. 
All  countries 

10,000.00 

15 

Same  price.  Sell  most- 
ly to  dealers.  Would 
sell  at  less  prices  to 
get  trade  estab- 
rished. 

No  lower. 

47 
48 

49 

40,000.00 
24,000.00 

20,000.00 
50.000.00 

20 
6 

10 

Do. 

Trifle  greater   price 
and  much  better 
and  quicker  settle- 
ment     Almost  al- 
ways*:. O.D. 

50 

Hoisting  machinery* 

No  lower. 

» Produce  about  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 
«  Produce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  about  16  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  about  50  per  cent  United  States  output, 
fi  Produce  about  one-sixth  United  States  output. 


•  Seven  months. 

'  Produce  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
«  Produce  probably  10  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 


FOBEIOK  AND  DOMESTIC  PRIOES. 
MACHDrSBT  AVB  URAL  nODVCTS— Continaed. 
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No.  of 
QBtab- 
liah. 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market 

Value  of  ex- 
porta. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

61 
62 

Steam  shovels, 
dredges,  etc. 

Power  transmitting 
and  crushing  ma- 
chinery. 

Derricks,     hoisting 
engines. 

Prefwefl.  dies,  etc 

Mexico,  Central  and 
South    America, 
Russia,  China,  etc. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 

South  America,  Cuba, 

and  Porto  Rico. 
All  countries 

1100,000.00 

PtreenL 
15  to  20 

.^ame  price  usually. 
No  lower. 

53 
54 

8,000.00 

60,000.00 
200,000.00 

5,000.00 
760,000.00 
115,000.00 

5,061,019.84 

5 

sst 

15 

5 
20 

90 
20 

No  distinction. 

Same  price. 

Usually  6  to  10  per 

cent  higher. 
No  lower. 

55     Mining'  and  crush- 

do 

inff  machinery. 
66     Steel  road  Hcranen.. 

Mexico 

57 
58 

59 

eo 

Cars  and  trucks 

Brakes 

All  countries 

Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica. South  Africa, 
and  Argentina. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
South  America,and 
Australia. 

Great    Britain    and 
Continent. 

Do. 

No  lower;  frequently 
higher. 

Average  foreign  prices 
higher  than  avera^ 
domestic  prices. 

Exactly  the  same. 

Tiocomotlvesi 

Coal-handling  ma- 
chinery,  railroad 
can,  narrow-gauge 

61  i  Car    coui)ler8    and 

vestibules.* 

62  Manganeiie  steel  car 

wheels     and 
crusher  parts. 

63  Locomotives  * 

England 

5,200 

iofl 

No  lower. 

Mexico,  Canada. 

South  America,and 

Japan. 
All  countries. 

Do. 
No  lower.   "Domestic 

64     Narrow  and  stand- 
ard gauge  freight 
!     cars. 

Cuba  and  South 
America. 

215,019.41 

20 

demand  so  heavy 
that  exports  are  at 
present  small." 
No  lower. 

65  ,  Boilers,  engines,  etc. 

All  countries 

60,000.00 
15,000.00 

25,000.00 

5,000.00 

5 

1 

10-15 
3 

A    little    better;    sell 

66  ;  Boilers  and  engines . 

67  Steam  engines  and 

boUers. 

1 

68  Steam  engines  and 

electrical  machin- 

Canada,  Mexico,  Eng- 
land, France.  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Germany,    Russia. 
Venezuela,  Bnwil, 
Mexico,  etc. 

All  countries 

strictly  for  cash  at 
tide  water. 
No  lower. 

Lower,  sometimes. 
High-speed  engines, 
domestic,  $1,200;  for- 
eign,  «1, 150  ( Berlin ) . 

No  lower. 

69  Steam  engines^ 

70  Automatic   engines 

Holland,     Australia, 
and  Mexico. 

All  countries 

1,050.00 
27,600.00 

60 

10 

15 

5 
4 

5 
8 

No  lower.  In  former 
years  sold  lower 
sometimes  to  dispose 
of  surplus  stock. 

No  lower. 

for  electric  service. 
71     Engines,  boilers,  and 

do 

Do. 

sawmills. 
T2.    Gasoline  engines  «. . . 

73  Steam  fire  engrines, 

pumps,  etc. 

74  Enirines  and  boilers . 

Canada  and  Mexico. . 

Canada,  Cuba,  Central 

and  South  America. 

All  countries 

15,000.00 
10,000.00 

200,000.00 
12,000.00 

17,000.00 

Do. 

Discount  10  per  cent, 
which  lust  about 
equals  tne  cost  of 
selling  in  the  United 
States. 

No  lower;  ret  higher 
price  in  Mexico. 

Agents  for  foreign 
salesgetaboutlOper 
cent  for  selling  and 
collecting.  Foreign 
users  pay  about  same 
as  domestic. 

Domestic  discount.  25 
percent:  foreign  dis- 
count, 38*  per  cent. 

75 
76 

Printing  presses 

England,    Germany, 
Russia,    Australia, 
New  Zealand. 

England  and  colonies. 

1  Produce  about  40  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
«  Very  limited. 


*  Produce  about  two-thirds  United  States  output, 
ft  Produce  about  1  per  cent  United  States  output. 

•  Produce  15  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Valae  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product 


Foreign  price  as  oom- 
pared  with  domestic 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


86 


Printing  machinery. 


Type,  printers'  mate- 
nal,  and  printers' 
machinery.! 

Printing 


Lithographic  sup- 
plies and  machin- 
ery. 


Printing  presses  and 
matenal. 


Wheelbarrows    and 

scraperB. 
Cutter  head8< 


Wood  workers' 
edged  tools.* 

Table-leg  machines . 

Machines  for  wood 
and  metal  work. 

Wood-working  ma- 
chinery. 

Sewing  machines  . . 


.do. 


Typewriters . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


92 
93 

94    

95  I  Watches  (low-priced 
'      nickel). 

96  Jewelry  and  watches 

97  Counters,   cyclome- 
ters, odometers. 


98 

99 
100 


Clocks. 


do 

Watches  and  ca.ses  . 


Great  Britain.Canada, 
Australia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia, 
Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

Europe 


160,000.00 


England  and  Austra- 

Cuba,    Mexico,  and 
South  America. 


Principally  England 
and  colonies. 


Mexico 

Canada,  England, 
Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

Canada  and  China . . , 


England 

All  countries . 


England  and  other 
countries. 

South  America,  Af- 
rica, China,  Japan, 
Europe,  etc. 

South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia. 


All  countries 

European  countries . 


All  countries 

do 

do 

Europe,  Australasia, 

East  Indies,  China, 

and  Japan. 

All  counMes 

do 


880,460.00 
1^000.00 

17,000.00 

6,000.00 
1,000.00 


PercaU 
16 


16 
8 


800.00 
10,000.00 


881,628.78 


100,000.00 
90,000.00 


110,000.00 


800,000.00 
85,000.00 


75,000,00 


Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  South 
Africa.  I 

All  countries 75,000.00 

do 160,000.00 


9Sk 


8Si 


25 


10 


No  lower. 


About  6  per  cient  le 


Not  less  than  average 
price  obtained  here 
from  the  consumers. 

Lower,  sometimes. 
Export  prices  based 
on  prices  made  to 
our  largest  domestic 


Lower.  Domestic 
price,  25  per  cent 
discount;  foreign 
price,  88^  per  cent 

No  lower. 

Usually  lower,  on  ac- 
count of  Canadian 
tariff  of  86  per  cent 

Same  prices. 

Do. 
No  lower,    except  in 

some  cases. 
No  lower. 

Do. 


17  Export  prices  gener- 
ally about  the  same 
as  wholesale  prices 
in  the  United  States. 

No  lower. 

Foreign  machines  net 
as  much  as  domes- 
tic. 

About  the  same. 

dlightiy  higher. 
Do. 

Home  market  cheaper 
and  better  goods 
than  foreign. 
90  I  No  lower. 
40  Aug.  1,  1901:  Regular 
I  cyclometers,  per 
dozen,  domestic. 
85.50;  England  and 
Canada,  $6.  Trip 
cyclometers,  per 
dozen,  domestic,  tl2: 
England  and  Can- 
ada, 810.  Odometers, 
per  dozen,  domestic, 
|21;  England  and 
Canada,  818.90. 
Counters,  per  dozen, 
domestic,  86;  Eng- 
land and  Canada, 
86.65.  Other  coun- 
tries same  as  domes- 
tic, but  all  retail 
J  trices  higher  to  the 
brelgn  consumer. 

No  lower. 


No  lower  to  buyers  of 

the  same  rank. 
No  lower. 


1  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output.         *  Produce  entire  output  United  States. 
>  Produce  one-eighth  output,  United  States. 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PBICE8. 
KAOKIRBT  AVS  URAL  nODVOTS— Oontinned. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


101 

102 
108 
104 

106 


106 
107 


108 


109 

1)0 
HI 
112 


113 


114 
115 


U7 
118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 


Article. 


Watches  and  cy- 
clometeiB. 


Soda-water  appar> 
atu8,etc. 

BloweiB,  fans,  heat- 
ers, etc. 

Lubricators  and 
milk-testing  map 
chines. 


Machinery,  etc 

Ice-cream  freeiersi 
Spinning  rings  — 

Machinery 

do.« 

do.» 

do 

Bottle-washing  ma 
chines. 


Foreign  market 


Tobacco  machinery. 


Cigar  and  cigarette 

machinery. 
Textile  machinery.. 

Knitting  machinery  * 

Machinery 

Wire   and    electric 

heating  apparatus. 
Copper  wire,  sheet 

brass,  German 

silver. 

Bells 

Bronze  monuments. 
Brass  trimmings  ^. . . . 

Phosphor  bronze, 

wire,  rods,  etc 
Tinfoil* 


All  conntries 

do 

do , 

England  and  Sweden. 


Oeimany .  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

All  countries 

England  and  Ger- 
many. 


Asiatic  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia. Japan,  Mex- 
ico, China.  Canada, 
South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  Central 
America,  etc 

Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Europe,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

England,  Germany, 
Mexico,  Canada. 

Europe,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South 
America. 


All  countries . 


.do. 


Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Belgium. 

All  countries , 


All  countries. 
Canada 


Europe , 

All  countries , 

England,    Germany, 

and  Canada. 
Canada.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France. 
Japan,  China,  Canada, 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


110,000.00 

111,800.00 
160,000.00 


10 A 


L18 


125,000.00 


20,000.00 
100.00 


1,642.00 


4,fi04.00 

57,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 


20,000.00 


9,784.00 

/  5,000.00 
\to  15,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 

80,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
toUl 
product 


PereenL 
10 
5 


18 


60 


20 
5 
7* 


20 


10 


hotl 
2 

15 


ith  domestic. 


No  lower.  Commis- 
sion paid  to  foreign 
selling  agent  in  Heu 
of  salary  to  domes- 
tic salesmen. 

No  lower. 

Do. 

About  2i  per  cent  low- 
er to  cover  transpor- 
tation and  insurance 
costs.  Makes  price 
practically  equal  in 
both  markets. 

No  lower. 


Do. 
No  lower.     No  effort 

to  build  up  foreign 

trade. 
We  net  a  little  moreon 

foreign  than  home 

business. 


About  the  same.  Prices 
are  subject  of  special 
negotiations. 

No  lower;  usually 
higher. 

No  lower. 

Bottle-washing  ma- 
chine, domestic, 
<600;  Germany,  9400, 
to  offset  transporta- 
tion charges;  Can- 
ada, Dec.  28,  1900, 
$100  allowed  on 
duty;  Feb.  14,  1901, 
tSO  allowed  on  duty. 

Sameprice,  butadding 
for  better  and  more 
secure  boxing  and 
freiffhttoNewYork 
port 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


1  Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output. 
•Direct  » 

s  Produce  about  40  per  cent  United  States  output 


15,000.00  15  Do. 

2,168.97  Do. 

6,800.00  8  Do. 

5,000.00  1  Do. 

25,000.00  Lower,  except  where 

bonded  material  is 
used  in  the  making. 
The  saving  is  then 
allowed  foreign 
buyers. 

Produce  20  to  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 
Produce  one-sixth  United  States  output 
Produce  80  per  cent  United  States  output 


752- 


-47 
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No.  of 
efltab- 
Uih- 
ment 


126 


126 

127 
128 


129 
180 
181 

182 

188 
184 


185 
186 

187 
188 

139 
140 


141 
142 


143 
144 


145 
146 


147 
148 


Article. 


Copper  wire,  wire 
iopeB,etio. 


Bromxeworki., 


Sllyer  and  gold 

plate.* 
Skatesi 


Bicycle  wreneheB  . . . 
Foundry  8appllea,etc. 
Hoiae  bnunes* 


BrasB  and  iron  bed- 
gteads. 

Lanterns* 

Handled  hammera . 


Scalea 

Name  plates  for  ma- 
chinery. 

Machinery  and  nail 
pallers. 

Mechanics'  tools, 
bits,  braces,  hand- 
tool  sets,  etc. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers. 

Cutlery* 


Locks,  hardware^ .. 
Padlocks 


Knife  blades  and 

steel  handles. 
Cut  nails* 


Wrenches* 

Horse   and  mule 
shoes.* 


Hardware    spedal- 
tie8.io 

Hardware  and  tools. 


Foreign  market 


All  countries. 


England,  France, 
RuoBia,  South  Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

England  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

England 


England  and  GUiada, 


Austialia,  South  Af- 
rica. 
All  countries 


do 

Europe,  Australia, 
NewZealand,  South 
Africa,  South  Amei^ 
ica. 

Everywhere 


England  J^uoBia,  Qer- 
many,  France,  Can- 
ada, Mexico. 

England , 


Europe,  Australia, 
South  America, 
Canada. 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico. 

Export  houses  for 
West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

All  countries 

Europe,  Australia, 
and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

England  and  Canada. 


South  America,  South 
Africa,  China,  and 
Japan. 


All  countries 

Great  Britain  and 
colonies. 


All  countries . 


.do. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


1700,000.00 


15,000.00 

2,000.00 
8,000.00 

11,000.00 


700.00 


116,000.00 
80,000.00 


6,000.00 


5,000.00 
28,784.18 


2,000.00 


15,000.00 
24,000.00 


600.00 


20,000.00 
80,000.00 


800,000.00 


Propoi^ 

tionto 

total 

product 


xlSr  C6Ih« 

10 


U 


hoi  I 
25-38 


20-30 


Foreisn  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Oct.,  1900:  Special 
shape  copper  wire, 
domestic,  18|  to  18|; 
foreign,  18|.  Round 
copper  wire,  domes- 
tic. 18  to  18i;  foreign. 
IBf- 

No  lower. 


Do. 

Slightly  less  at  times 
on  account  of  com- 
petition  in  the 
United  States. 

Same  prices. 

No  lower. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


All  goods  for  export 

are  special. 
No  lower. 


Do. 

6  per  cent  lower  on 
some  grades  to  meet 
competition  prlnci- 

Afoutsi 


No  lower. 


>  Produce  about  8  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  one-half  to  two-thirds  United  States 

output. 

*  Produce  20  to  25  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  60  per  cent  United  States  output 


Do. 
Same  price. 

A  little  less  to  Canada 
to  oibet  duty. 

June  15,  1901:  Cut 
nails:  Domestic, 
,  t2.13  per  keg;  South 
Amenca,  S1.78. 

No  lower. 

20  per  cent  higher 
prices  for  n>ecial 
shoes  costing  10  per 
cent  higher  than 
domestic  patterns. 

Lower  lines  for  less, 
others  for  more;  av- 
erage, about  equal. 

As  a  general  propoei- 
tion,  no,  but  foreign 
prices  stable,  home 
prices  fluctuating; 
nence,  sometimes 
lower,  sometimes 
higher. 

*  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
f  Produce  about  20  per  cent  of  padlocks.  United 

States  output 

*  Produce  about  1  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  about  7k  per  cent  United  States  output 
10  Produce  about  one-third  American  output 


FOBEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  PBIOES. 
XAOHIMZBT  AWD  XITAL  FB0DV0T8— Oontintted. 


741 


No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 

ArUde. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 

tion  to 
total 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
parea  with  domestic. 

ment. 

product 

Per  cent. 

149 

Wagon  and  caniago 

All  countries 

$1,871.81 

1 

Wagon    springs.^ 
June,  190i:   Domes- 

spring!.! 

tic,  41   to  5  cents; 

foreign.  4^  cents. 
June,  1900:  Domes- 

tic, 4i  to  4i  cents; 

ISO 

Flttlngii  hardware.  ■ 

80,000.00 

7 

foreign,  ^  cents. 
None  less,   and    for 
some    goods   get 

more,except  Russia, 
where  10 percent  off 

is    allowed    since 

countervailing  duty 

on    Russian   sugar 

was  ordered. 

151 

AnvllB* 

South  Africa.  Austrar 

10,000.00 

5 

Practically    cost,   to 

11a,  New  Zealand, 

meet  foreign   com- 

petitors. 

152 

Saddlery  hardwares. 

Mexico,  Cuba.  Cana- 
da, Australia,  Hsr 

10,000.00 

4 

No  lower.     Can  not 

fill     home    orders; 

wail,    Philippines, 

hence  do  not  seek 

Europe. 

foreign  market 

163 

Hardware,  iron  cast- 

All countries 

15,000.00 

20 

At  present  10  to  16  per 
cent  higher.    Some 

ings,  ana  toys. 

to 

20,000.00 

years  ago  for  less, 
when   prices    here 
were  high. 

151 

Building  hardware*. 

Most  all  countries.... 

10 

Some  5  per  cent  leas; 

some   equal;    some 

more.    Average  2  or 

8  per  cent  lower  to 

155 

Hardware* 

South  Africa,  Austra- 

60,000.00 

10 

meet  foreign  prices. 
No  lower.    May  do  so 

lia,  South  America, 

in  future. 

England,  ARla. 
Great  Britain,  Central 

156 

do» 

28,360.00 

15 

No  lower. 

Europe,  India,  South 

Africa,   Australia, 

South     America, 

Mexico. 

167 

Stoves 

800.00 

.001 

Do. 

158 

Wire,  wire  cloth^gal- 
vaniaed  wire.  • 

Australia,   Mexico, 

3,000.00 

*ofl 

Not  often;  but  have 

Canada,  Cuba. 

done  so  to  induce 

trade. 

159 

A  single  hardware 
spedalty.7 

All  countries  except 
Far  East 

4,000.00 

33* 

160 

Stoves 

All  countries 

25,000.00 

If 

5    per    cent    higher. 
Have  only  done  a 

tentative     export 

business. 

161 

South  Africa 

10,000.00 

4 

Goods  sold  in  United 

States  are  not  ex- 

ported.    No  com- 
parison possible,  but 
profit  on  both  mar- 
kets approximately 

162 

Saws  and  machine 

All  countries 

eaual. 
No  lower. 

knives. 

163 

Wire    and    manila 

Mexico,     Canada, 

60,000.00 

5 

Lower,     because     of 

rope. 

South   America, 
South  Africa. 

drawback    on    im- 
ported raw  material. 

164 

Cutlery  and    hard- 

South America,   Af- 

10,000.00 

60 

10  per  cent  lower  in 

ware  specialties. 

rica,  Europe,  Mex- 
ico, etc. 

case  of  cutlery,  es- 
pecially knives  and 
lorks,    to    compete 
with    German    and 
TCngHifh     manufac- 
turers.    On     other 
goods    prices     the 
same. 

1  Produce  about  8per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  aqout  80  per  cent  United  States  output 
^Produce  probably  15  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 

*  Produce  from  5  to  20  per  cent  United  States  out- 

put 


6  Produce  more  than  90  per  cent  United  States 

output. 
•Produce  from  5  to  30  per  cent  United  States  out- 
put. 

7  Produce  about  one-tenth  United  States  output 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

estab- 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to  >  Foreign  price  as  corn- 
total       parod  with  domestic 

ment. 

product 

PcT  cent. 

166 

Sawiandfllefli 

All  countries 

9800  000.00 

10 

No  lower.     In  many 

cases  get  more. 

166    ChAinB 

Australia,   Europe, 

80,000.00 

10 

No    lower.     Sell    at 

Asia,  South  Amer- 
ica!>e0t  Indies,  etc. 

slightly    higher 

1 

prices. 

167     CoDvinff  Drama,  ink- 

8,600.00 

6 

flaJHA  nrlnn. 

■tandfl,  hardware. 

168 

Locks  and  padlock^. 

All  countries 

65,868.29 

881    ChMn  iMilloAkfl  (tA^.\ 

domestic   6.66,   for- 

eign   5.99;  medium 

padlocks  (six),  do- 

mestic 10.75,  foreign 

(six),  domestic  14^ 
foreign  14.82.  Lower 

on  some  goods;  some 
prices    for    greater 

portion.' 

169     Uftlng  jacks 

houses. 
All  countries 

5,000.00 

6 

No  lower. 

170  1  Hardware    and  bl- 

125,000.00 

88* 

Slightiy  higher  for  ex- 
port, but  occasion- 

cycle specialties. 

ally  lower  on  partic- 

ular patterns. 

171 

Stoves 

do 

60,000.00 

121 

No  lower. 

172 

Hammers     and 

England  and  British 

Do. 

hatchets. 

colonies,   but    not 
direct. 

178 

Hardware 

Nearly  all  countries . . 

7,878.88 

ume  of  business  and 

1 

reduce    percentage 
of  fixed  cnanres  per 

single  tool. 

174 

Canada,  etc 

1,000.00 

7 

About  5  per  cent  lower 
and  in  Canada   10 

tieeT^      per 

per  cent  lower. 
Barn-door  hangers. 

iron  axle,  domestic 

eO-i-10  +  6  off,  Can- 

ada   70    off;    barn- 

door hangers,  roller 

* 

bearing,     domestic 
70    -1-   10    +  6  off, 

Canada  76  off;  barn- 

door rail,  domestic 

176 

All  countries 

28,860.00 

16 

2f ,  Canada  21. 
Discount:   DriuSi   do- 

hub-boxing   ma- 

mestic 40  per  cent. 

chines,  etc. 

foreign  85  per  cent; 
forge8,domestic  75  -i- 
10,  foreign  60  +  10 + 
10;  hub-box  machin- 

ery,   domestic   331, 
foreign     33f;    feed- 
cutters,   domestic 

50-10,  foreign    50. 
Prices    are    f .  o.  b. 

factory,    except   in 

car  lots;  f .  o.  b.  New 

York,  boxing  extra. 

176 

Electrical    instru- 

 do 

75,000.00 
4,000.00 

26 

5  per  cent  lower. 
No  lower. 

177 

ments. 
Electrical  apparatus. 

Central    and    South 

6 

Canada,  China,  and 
All    countries;  Eng- 

178 

Electrical  goods,  etc. 

211,600.00 

16* 

Do. 

land  chiefly. 
Canada.  Mexico. 

179 

Electrical  apparatus. 

62,600.00 

6 

Do. 

South  America,  Eu- 

rope, Japan,  etc. 

180 

i:iectrical  switches* . 

Areentina,    Canada, 

England. 
All  countries. 

7,600.00 

5 

Same  price. 

181 

Electrical   motors 

160,000.00 

15 

Lower,  because  terms 

and  dimamos.* 

are  cash. 

>  Produce  80  per  cent  saws  and  tools.  United  States     >  Produce  20  to  26  per  cent  output  United  States. 

output.  4  Produce  one-fourth  output  united  States. 

'Produce  one-fifth  United  States  output  *  Produce  about  7  per  cent  United  States  output 
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No.  of 
estab- 
Hah- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 

•0,807.78 
1,000.00 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

182 

ValTe     reseating 
nkachin<i0.* 

Valves 

All  countries 

Percent. 
25 

1.06 

Higher,  so  as  to  coyer 

188 
IM 

England,    Australia, 
and  Japan. 

A 11  rormtrlAil 

cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  duty,  if 
there  is  any. 

No  lower,  except  to 
establish  trade  and 
when  prices  were 
higher  here.  Recom- 
mends duty  off  ingot 
copper. 

No  lower. 

185 

Gasmetem. . . .  r . . . ,  r  , 

Japan.  Mezioo,  and 
All  oountrie^i 

10.000.00 
44.290.00 

10 
18i 

Do. 

186 

Iron  pumps  and  flt^ 
tings. 

Steam  pumps 

Boilere  (hou»e),  ra- 
diators. 

Iron  pipe  flttingn* . . . 

Windmills,    pumps, 
and  haying  tools. 

Steam  appliances 

Gas  meters* 

Average   price  is 

187 

do 

higher. 
No  higher. 

188 

England,  France,  Ger- 
many,  Italy,   Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Africa,  Rus- 
sia. 

Germany.    Belgium, 
Mexico,   and  Aua- 
tralia. 

All  countries 

30,000.00 

26,000.00 

16,000.00 

50,000.00 
1,200.00 

80,000.00 

12,000.00 
20,000.00 

Same  price,   but  ex- 

189 
190 

4 

12 
iofl 

10 

4 

8 

treme  lowest.     Re- 
freight  rates  on  fast 
ocean  steamers. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

191 
192 

United  Kingdom 

Japan     and     South 

America. 
All  countries 

Same  price  or  higher. 
Not  lower. 

193 

Hot-air  pumping  en- 
gines.* 

Heaters,  boilers,  and 
separators. 

Gas  and  electric  fix- 
tures. 

June,   1901,   domestic 

194 
195 

Great    Britain    and 

Japan. 
All  countries ^ . . .  . 

discount  20  percent: 
foreign  discount,  25 
to  80  per  cent  for 
India,   Spain,    Aus- 
tralia, Russia,  Cuba. 
On    account    of 
freights,  duties,  etc. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

1  Produce  about  one-third  United  States  output 
■Produce  nine-tenths  United  States  output. 


s  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
4  Produce  about  one-tenth  United  States  output. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  VEHICLES. 

The  manofacturers  of  agricultural  implements  report  with  only  one  exception  that 
prices  to  foreign  purchasers  are  either  higher  or  no  lower  than  those  for  domestic 
purchasers.  In  general,  the  policy  agrees  with  that  stated  by  establishment  No.  13, 
namely,  ' '  Foreign  prices  are  made  sufficiently  higher  than  domestic  prices  to  pay 
freight  to  New  York  and  boxing  for  ocean  shipment"  Establishment  No.  15,  which  * 
sells  plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  product  and 
which  quotes  foreign  prices,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  at  the  same  or  somewhat 
higher  than  domestic  prices,  states  that  these  are  f.  o.  b.  vessel  New  York  City, 
packed  for  export,  and  that  this  extra  expense  amounts  to  a  deduction  of  10  per 
cent  from  the  export  prices.  This  deduction,  it  will  be  seen,  brings  the  net  foreign 
prices  below  the  domestic  prices  in  the  case  of  chilled  plows  and  spring-teeth  har- 
rows, but  leaves  the  foreign  price  higher  than  the  domestic  price  in  the  case  of  disk 
harrows,  corn  cultivators,  and  perhaps  spike  harrows.  The  manufacturer  writes: 
"Prices  in  the  States  are  not  uniform, and  average  lower  than  in  export  We  did 
advance  prices  to  export,  but  could  not  at  home,  owing  to  competition,  and  sold 
goods  too  low  at  home  this  year.  Must  advance  for  next  year."  He  also  writes: 
"  The  foreigner  pays  ocean  insurance  and  duties,  which  add  from  50  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  to  these  net  prices,  making  higher  prices  to  them.  In  some  cases  it  pro- 
hibits buainesB." 
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The  reasons  for  securing  higher  prices  abroad  are  stated  as  follows: 

Salesmen  that  we  send  into  foreign  countries  cost  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  States  and  sell  comparatively  few  goods  because  it  is  missionary  territory,  and 
American  goods  cost  more,  than  European  ffoods,  but  American  are  admitted  superior 
in  quality  and  durability.  Duties  imposed  by  some  countries,  for  instance,  France, 
and  most  countries  in  Europe,  are  excessive  and  almost  prohibitive.  Australian 
duties  impo»Bd  since  the  federation,  run  5,  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent  in  respective 
named  colonies.  Three  have  none  on  plows  and  parts.  We  ought  to  have  arrange- 
ments effected  by  which  duties  would  oe  nominal  and  business  would  be  combined 
so  that  factories  could  ship  goods  to  New  York  or  ports  in  carloads  at  special  rail 
rates,  and  could  assemble  tnem  at  New  York  in  ship-load  quantities,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  charter  ships  that  will  run  direct  from  port  of  entry  to  nearest  port  of  delivery  and 
save  reloading  and  extra  freight  charges  by  more  than  one  transportation  line. 

Establishment  No.  26,  whose  exports  amount  to  |100,000  in  grain  drills  and 
seeding  machines,  and  which  produces  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  this  class  of 
machines  in  the  United  States,  states  that  ^^home  consumers  could  reduce  the  cost 
by  paying  cash,  but  a  large  proportion  buy  or  want  to  buy  on  one  or  two  years'  time." 
They  add:  '*  We  do  not  sell  to  our  foreign  agents  or  jobbers  for  lees  money  than  we 
sell  to  those  of  our  own  country.  We  make  the  prices  about  the  same,  and  to  the 
said  price  we  add  the  additional  cost  of  boxing,  etc.,  that  is  necessary  when  goods 
are  shipped  across  the  ocean.  *  *  *  Most  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  for  the 
foreign  trade  through  large  jobbing  houses  and  ask  them  net  prices,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  persons  compare  said  prices  to  the  retail  prices  to  the  farmer  in  this  country. ' ' 
Respecting  action  through  legislation,  they  add,  ''It  is  our  opinion  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  largely  promote  foreign  trade  and  employment  if  the 
patent  laws  of  foreign  countries  were  as  liberal  to  inventors  of  the  United  States  as 
the  patent  laws  of  our  own  country  are  to  the  foreign  inventor."  ♦  *  *  ** Reci- 
procity in  farm  machinery  with  foreign  countries  would  increase  the  exports  in  farm 
machinery  and  not  injure  our  home  trade,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  United 
States  manufacturers  excel,  making  a  better  machine  and  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
nation,  and  we  do  not  fear  foreign  competition  if  placed  upon  the  same  basis." 

Establishment  No.  30,  manufacturing  vehicles,  in  submitting  domestic  and  export 
price  lists,  states: 

The  prices  made  are  our  net  prices  for  goods  boxed  up  for  export  and  freight  prei>aid 
to  New  York  City.  To  arrive  at  these  prices  we  have  simply  added  to  the  net  prices 
as  made  on  domestic  list  the  actual  cost  for  boxing  tight  and  freight  on  each  venicle. 
We  see  no  reason  whatever  wh}r  anyone  in  this  country  should  attempt  to  sell  goods 
in  foreign  countries  for  a  less  price  than  obtained  for  same  here,  at  least  in  the  car- 
riage trade.  We  have  maintained  in  London,  England,  since  1890  a  branch  house 
under  our  own  management.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  our  London  manager  had 
a  difficult  time  in  introducing  in  that  country  our  carriages,  but  since  that  time  our 
business  in  London  has  shown  a  satisfactory  increase  for  each  year,  and  we  would 
say  to  you  that  the  goods  are  billed  to  London  at  the  same  price,  as  you  will  notice  on 
our  export  list,  and  are  sold  in  that  country  at  a  margin  of  profit  over  and  above  this 
price  sufficient  to  cover  ocean  transportation,  all  the  necessary  expense  of  business, 
mcluding  manager  in  London,  and  to  pay  the  home  factory  a  handsome  profit  each 
year. 
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No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

1 

Plows,    cultivators, 

etc. 
Agricultural  imple- 

ments.i 

Kngland 

•86,740.66 

Percenl. 
15 

16| 

No  lower. 

2 

All  countries 

Sometimes  lower. 

1     when     competition 
compels    it,    rather 
than  be  forced  oat 
of  the  market. 

^  Produce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 

Propor- 

entab- 
li8h- 

ArUde. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 
total 

puedwf th  domestic. 

ment- 

product. 

PertenL 

s 

Plantation  machin- 
ery.! 

Mexico,  Central  and 
South    America, 

<•) 

No  lower. 

Africa,  West  Indies, 

etc. 

4 

Lawnmowen* 

All  countries 

•80,000.00 

Do. 

5 

Agricultural  imple- 

Australia,  Tasmania, 

5to8 

Do. 

mentB.» 

Ireland,   Italy. 
Spain. 

6 

do 

All  countries 

68,000.00 

6 

Do. 

7 

do.» 

Germany.    Russia. 
Australia,    South 

(') 

About  5  per  cent  more 
in  Germany. 

America. 

8 

Threshing  machin- 
ery.* 

Russia,  Africa,  Mex- 
ico. 

10,000.00 

1 

No  lower. 

9 

Plows 

Siberia 

2,886.98 

June  16,  1900:  R  612 

plows  w.ex.Bh.  and 
Ral.  coulter,  domes- 

tic, 88.80;  foreign, 
•11.78.    Mayl6,lS)l: 

R  614  plows  w.  ex. 
sh.  and  Ral.  coulter, 

domestic,  88.24;  for- 

eign, 910.88.    Janu- 

ary 80,  1901:  R  16" 

plows,  L.L.com.sky. 

w.p.att.  and  ex.sh.. 

domestic,  822;    for- 

eign, 926.66.    Janu- 

ary  80,  1801:  R  14" 

plows,    L.    L.  com. 

gang  w.  p.  att  and 

ex.    sh.,    domestic. 

888.50;      foreign, 

•40.80. 

10 

do 

All  countries 

No  lower. 

11 

Fbrks,   a^cultural 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

87,289.16 

70 

June.  1901:  Coke  fork, 

and  mining. 

Australia,    South 
America. 

10 -tine,  domestic 
•9.12;  Australia, 
•9.60.  June,  1900: 
Coke  fork,  10-tine, 
domestic.  112:  Aus- 
tralU,  •lO.SO.  June, 
1901:  Manure  fork, 
domestic,  •d-Ol;  Aus- 
tralia, •3.90.    June, 

1900:   Manure  fork, 

domestic,96.18;  Aus- 

tralia, •4.68. 

12 

Agricultural  tools . . . 

Through  New  York 
and  Boston  export 
houses. 

2,000.00 

1 

No  lower. 

18 

Agricultural  machin- 

All countries 

(10) 

ery.* 

1  Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output.  •  Produce  6  per 

•Almost  all.  t  Very  small. 

*  Produce  one-sixth  United  States  output.  >  Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output 
<One-flfth  of  amount  of  business.  'Produce  from  26  to  80  per  cent  United  States 

*  Produce  about  one-sixteenth  United  States  output.        output 

I*' Season  of  1901.    Terms  cash  on  arrival  of  goods  in  New  York.    No  charge  for  boxing  for  ocean  ship- 
ment   Freight  paid  to  New  York. 


Name  of  goods. 


Net  prices. 


Domestic     uv-^^-* 
dealers.      B^POrt- 


Potato  cutter 

Plain  potato  cutter,  with  runner  or  disk  ooyerers. 

Potato  planter,  with  fertilising  attachment , 

Corn-planter  attachment  for  potato  planter 

FOur-row  sprayer , 

Potato  digger , 

Potato  sorter 

Fertiliser  distributor 

Lawn  swings , 

Chums  (discount) 

Steel-frame  chums  (discount) , 

Post-hole  diggers  (discount) 


DoOara. 

4.00 

40.00 

60.00 

6.00 

80.00 

76.00 

18.00 

18.00 

8.76 

Percent 

60-1-10 

60 

60 


DoOan. 

4.60 

46.00 

66.00 

6.60 

40.00 

80.00 

20.00 

20.00 

7.00 

Per  cent 

60 

40 

60 
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No.  of 
cstab- 
llflh- 
ment. 


14 


22 


23 


26 


29 


Article, 


Ondndrilbii. 


Ploi»8,  harrows,  cul- 
tivaton,ete. 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

....do 

....do , 

....do 


Seeding  machines*. 
Garden  tools* 


Mowers,  haryesters, 
binders,  reapers.* 


Haying  and  harvest- 
ing machinery, 
disk  harrows  and 
disk  cultivatore. 

Com  shellers,  wind- 
mills, etc. 

Fertilizer-mill  ma- 
chinery. 


Grain  drills. 


Rubber  tires 

Buggies    and    car- 
cheaper 

les. 


Children's  carriages 
and  carriage  gear.* 


Foreign  market. 


Australia,  Great  Britr 
ain,  Germany, 
France,  Soutn 
America,  China, 
and  Japan. 

All  countries 


Europe  and  Austral- 


All  countries . 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


All  corn-producing 
countries. 

Canada,  Mezlco,Cuba, 
South  America,  Har 
waiian  Islands,  and 
Italy. 

Mainly  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  South 
America,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Russia.  Japan,  and 
Mexico. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
England,  South 
Africa,  Canada, 
Germany,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Through  exporters  in 
New  York. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


121,285.66 


90,000.00 


46,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

350,000.00 

20,000.00 
1,600.00 


2,700,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

10,000.00 
2,000.00 

100,000.00 

6,000.00 


25,000.00 


Propor- 

tfonto 

total 

product. 


PtrcenL 
6* 


17 

15 

2to8 


25 


Foreian  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Higher  prices. 


No  lower. 


Do. 
Do. 
No  lower;    generally 

better. 
No  lower. 
10    Lower.     Competition 
with       English, 
French,    and   Ger- 
man manufacturers. 
Higher.  None  sold  for 
lower  prices  abroad 
than  in  the  United 
States. 
Not  lower  in  any  cue. 


66f 


Small. 

10 

iofl 


Same  price. 


Same,  with  cost  of  box- 
ing machinesadded. 


No  lower. 
Do. 


Do. 


1  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  In  January,  1901: 


Name  of  goods. 


Chilled  plow 

Spring-teeth  harrow 

Disk  narrow 

Com  cultivator 

Spike  harrow 


Domestic      Foreign  I      w^--.*.^  «,—v-# 
price.       I    price.    .      foreign  market. 


15.70 

15.70 

10.60 

10.80 

16.40 

18.90 

2.90 

8.80 

6. 60  to  7. 70 

7.25 

France  and  Australia. 

Do. 
Russia. 

Russia  and  France. 
Australia  and  Russia. 


*  Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output 
4 Produce  15  per  cent  United  States  output. 
•Produce  one-third  United  States  output 
•Prices and  foreign  and  domestic  discounts: 


Name  of  goods. 


Domestic  price. 


Foreign  price. 


Large  field  com-sheller 

Horsepowers 

Hand  shellers: 

No.  15*  Diamond 

No.  102  Favorite 

7  Very  small. 

*  Produce  from  8  to  10  per  cent  output 


28  per  cent  dis- 
count 
85  per  cent  dis- 
count 

85.60 
15.00 


25  per  cent  dis- 
count 
25  per  cent  dis- 
count 

18.40 
16.66 
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No.  of 
CHtab- 

liHh- 

ment. 

Article. 

Fbreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
port.. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

30 

Cftrriagfifl 

All  countrlea 

126,000.00 

6,500.00 
1,459.50 

5,000.00 

35,000.00 
50,000,00 

30,000.00 

2,000.00 
25,000,00 

Peretnt. 
5 

8 
iofl 

2  or  8 

25 

Higher,  to  cover  coat 
of  boxing  tight  and 
freight  to  New  York 
City,  also  ocean 
freight  on  goods 
shipped  to  London. 

No  lower. 

No  lower,  but  do  not 

81 
82 

Wagons  and  buggiea. 
Wagons  1 

Australia.  8outh 
Africa.  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  and  Cuba. 

South  Africa 

83 
84 

toys. 
Gairiaire  whe«la  * 

England    and    Aus- 
tralia. 
Australia 

sell  similar  wagon 
in  United  States. 

Not  lower  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

No  lower. 

85     Pl(»fliiiifp  vffhioles 

Ah  countries 

8  I  Priceii  are  nracti<^llv 

96 

Steel  axles 

Europe,    Australia, 
South    America, 
Canada,  and  South 
Africa. 

All  countries 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

South  America,and 

Canada. 

10 

lofl 
5 

the  same. 
Exactly     the     same. 

87 

Axles 

Domestic  buyers  in 
our  line  are  fully 
competent  to  get  the 
lowest  prices. 

No  higher. 

No  lower. 

38 

Bicycles 

1  Produce  3  per  cent  United  States  output. 


*  Produce  one-third  output  United  States. 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  only  efltablishments  which  report  lower  prices  for  export  trade  than  for 
domestic  purchasers  are  those  which  produce  sole  leather  and  cut  soles.  They  give 
as  a  reason  the  rebate  of  the  tariff  duty  on  foreign  hides. 

Establishment  No.  24,  in  explaining  the  situation,  writes  as  follows: 

We  have  a  branch  house  in  London,  England,  for  which  we  buy  and  to  which  we 
ship  exactly  the  same  tannages,  qualities,  and  selections  of  hemlock  tanned  sole 
leather  that  we  buy  for  our  cut-sole  factory  in  this  country.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  buying  '*  poor  damaged  sole  leather'*  for  use  in  America  at  20  cents,  wnile  we 
can  buy  exactly  the  same  leather  for  "export"  at  18  or  19  cent&  This  is  because  the 
foreign  hides,  from  which  the  leather  is  made,  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  and  when 
the  leather  is  exported  the  tanner  gets  a  rebate  of  99  jjer  cent  of  the  duty.  This 
figures  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  side,  on  leather 
valued  at  from  16  to  22  cents.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  tanner  whether  he  gets  20  cents 
from  the  American  buyer  or  18  cents  from  the  foreign  buyer  plus  2  cents  rebate  from 
the  Government.  The  result  is  that  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  is  forced  to 
pay  about  10  per  cent  more  than  his  foreign  competitor  for  the  same  leather. 

Before  the  15  per  cent  duty  was  put  on  hides  we  did  a  good  export  business  in 
sorted  cut  soles.  For  this  purpose  we  used  leather  made  from  domestic  hides,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  shut  out  of  the  foreign  market  because  our  product  can 
not  compete  with  English  prices  for  cut  soles  made  from  American  leather  bought 
at  lower  prices  than  we  can  buy  for.  We  might  add  that  it  is  absolutely  impracti- 
cable, under  anv  system  of  rebates,  to  use  leather  made  from  imported  hides  and 
undertake  to  collect  the  rebate  on  exported  cut  soles  or  shoes.  The  American  shoe 
factories  can  produce  in  eight  monthjB  as  many  shoes  as  the  American  people  can 
consume  in  a  year.  The  Government  should,  therefore,  encourage  an  export  trade 
in  boots  and  shoes.  Instead  of  doing  so  the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  by 
imposing  a  hide  duty  and  a  duty  on  sole  leather  (raw  material),  is  simply  adding  to 
the  American  shoe  manufacturers'  already  severe  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  is  stifling  the  growing  foreign  trade  in  boots  and  shoes. 

We  want  to  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  boots  and  shoes  represent  about 
33}  per  cent  of  skilled  labor,  while  sole  leather  represents  but  a  small  labor  cost — 
perhaps  5  per  cent — ^and  very  little  of  that  skilled  labor.  The  United  States  Leather 
Company,  a  trust,  having  practically  a  monopoly  of  tanning  sole  leather  made  from 
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imported  hides,  are  exporting  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sole  leather  representing 
a  5  per  cent  labor  cost.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American 
people  would  be  better  subserved  by  encouraeinff  an  increased  export  trade  in  boots 
and  shoes,  which  represents  33i  per  cent  skilled  labor  cost. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  putting  hides  and  sole  leather  on 
the  free  list,  so  as  to  enable  our  shoe  mapufacturers  to  buy  their  raw  material  as 
cheap  as  their  foreign  competitors. 

A  similar  statement  is  made  by  establishment  No.  2,  which  handles  men's  and 
women's  shoes.    They  write: 

We  aim  to  sell  our  goods  to  our  foreign  trade  at  prices  equal  to  those  fixed  for  our 
domestic  trade  plus  the  cost  of  transportation. 

An  obsta(>le  in  the  way  of  our  doing  this  and  making  our  ^orej^n  business  profita- 
ble is  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials  coming  into  this  country.  Tnere  is  a  provision 
for  rebate  of  duty  on  imported  materials  sent  out  of  the  country  in  manufactured 
goods,  but  practically  there  is  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  advantage  of  this 
rebate. 

We  would  suggest  and  uige  most  strenuously  the  removal  of  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  as  a  step  that  would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes 
to  profitably  sell  his  goods  abroad  on  the  same  baas  as  to  domestic  trade. 

A  leading  manufacturer,  not  reported  in  the  following  table,  writes: 

The  duty  on  hides  has  added  5  to  10  cents  a  pair  to  the  actual  cost  of  heavy  good& 
Heavy  shoes  contain  about  3  pounds  of  sole  leather  (boots  even  more  than  that), 
and  in  the  uppers  there  are  about  2  pounds  of  leather,  making  the  weight  of  a  pair 
of  shoes  about  5  pounds.  This  is  where  the  burden  of  this  tariff  has  gone — nght 
into  heavy  goods.  Not  more  than  I^  pounds  of  sole  leather  go  into  light  shoes,  and 
the  uppers  are  now  largely  made  of  goatskin  and  various  kinds  of  leather  that  the 
duty  does  not  affect  much.  A  pair  of  shoes  that  will  sell  to  the  jobber  for  92  J  cents 
to  $1  is  retailed  for  11.25,  and  a  great  many  cases  are  sold  in  this  way.  Manufactur- 
ers find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  profit  at  92^  cents.  Some  shoes  of  that 
class  are  now  sold  for  95  and  97}  cents  and  jobbed  for  |1.  About  $1.25  is  what  work- 
ingmen  will  pay  without  controversy  for  such  a  pair,  but  when  the  price  is  nut  up 
to  11.35  or  11.40  it  is  always  attenaed  with  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Tne  fact 
that  goods  have  to  be  sold  for  92}  cents  has  induced  every  possible  method  of  cheap- 
ening the  goods.  The  jobber  feels  compelled  to  have  the  shoe  at  that  price,  and 
bu^s  the  best  he  can  get,  regardless  of  the  make-up.  The  manufacturers  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  accustomed  to  make  substantial  goods,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  driven  out  because  they  were  not  willing  to  manufacture  what  might  be  termed 
extreme  shoddy  goods  in  order  to  get  the  price  down  so  that  they  could  sell  the 
goods  favorably  and  at  a  profit.  I  think  the  whole  shoe  and  leather  trade  are  of  one 
mind  on  this  subject. 

Six  of  the  24  establishments  reporting  advocated  putting  hides  and  sole  leather  on 
the  free  list. 

LSATHEB  AND  LSATHSB  PBODUCTS.  ^ 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tion  to 

total 

product 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

1 

Men's  shoes 

Great  Britain,  Austra- 
lia, Cuba,  and  Can- 
ada. 

Great  Britain,  West 
Indies,  Australasia. 

European    countries 

and  Australia. 
All  countries 

160,000.00 
100,000.00 

6,000.00 

226,000.00 
600,000.00 

Percent. 
5 

4 

18 
161 

No  lower. 

2 

Shoes! 

No  lower.    Same  as 

8 
4 

High-grade  boots 

and  shoes. 
do 

domestic  plus  cost  of 
transportation. 
No  lower. 

Same  price. 

Almofft  invariably 

5 

Shoes 

do 

higher:  about  6  per 
cent  Shoes,  domes- 
tic. 92.60  discount  1 
to  30  days;  foreign, 
92.64  discount,  1  to 

1  Produce  1  per  cent  output  United  States. 


•Very  small. 
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12 


Article. 


Medinm-gnde  boots 

and  shoes. 
High-grade  shoes. . 


'shoes. 


9    Texas  oaks,  bends, 
and  shouldeis. 


10    Cnt  soles  Ihnn  Union 
tanned  boleleather.i 


Cnt  sole  leather . 


Black   glased   kid, 

goat  leather.* 
Fancy  leather  goods. 
Leather  and  skins. . . 


Kangaroo  leather*  , 
Glased  kid* , 


Shoes 

Patent  leather., 
Belting , 


Leather  belting . 


Belting  and  lacing . . 
Harness  and  horse 
collars. 


23  Harness,  collars,  and 

saddlery. 

24  Sole  leather  and  sole- 
I     leather  cat  soles. 


Voreign  markets. 


Australia  and  Qreat 
Britain. 

All  countries 

Australia 


England,     Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 


England.. 


Europe  and  Australia. 


Canada 

Europe,  Australasia. 
Canada,  Central 
and  South  America. 

England  and  Ger- 
many. 

All  countries 


do 

England , 

Canada,     Mexico, 

West  Indies. 
Great  Britain  and 

Mexico. 


All  countries . 
....do 


Cuba 

All  countries . 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


925,000.00 


25,000.00 


16,468.40 


19,018.67 


«  6, 904. 41 


800,000.00 

12,000.00 
100,000.00 


2,600.00 


60,000.00 
4,000.00 


6,000.00 


10,000.00 
15,000.00 


6,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Par  cent. 
10 


lA 


iof  1 


5-10 

t»oOfl 
2 

24 


Porelcn  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Foreign  prices  at  least 
10  percent  higher. 

Higher. 

Higher.  Get  10  cenU 
a  pair  extra  for  red 
tape  and  extra  ex- 
pense. Do  not  cater 
for  foreign  trade; 
home  market  keeps 
us  busy. 

No  lower.  Foreign 
buvers  are  always 
able  to  obtain  the 
yery  lowest  market 
prices. 

Lower  prices  to  reduce 
surplus  without 
lowering  our  price 
here. 

Lower  in  1896.  No 
sales  since,  on  ac- 
count of  hide  duty 
of  16  per  cent  Wom- 
an'86-lnch  flneiwlcs: 
March,  1898,  domes- 
tic 10  cents,  foreign 
94  cents;  June,  1898. 
domestic  104  cents, 
foreign  10  cents. 

No  lower. 

Same  price. 
No  lower. 


Higher. 

At  least  10  per  cent 

higher. 
No  lower. 

Do. 

Do. 

Prices  about  the  same, 
but  price  stands  in 
the  way  of  large 
sales  in  many  in- 
stances. 

No  lower. 

No  lower.  Foreign 
sales  increasing 
rapidly. 

No  lower. 

Lower  prices  (see 
text). 


1  Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output 

*1898.    None  since. 

'Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output 


*  Produce  884  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  88  per  cent  United  States  output 
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WOOD  MANUFACTURES,  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

Efltablishment  No.  4,  exporting  $50,000  worth  of  product  to  the  amount  of  four- 
fifths  of  its  output,  states  that  only  on  one  or  two  per  cent  of  their  business  do  they  sell 
for  less  money  abroad  than  at  home,  and  that  the  reasons  are  the  competition  of  other 
Amerioan  concerns  making  the  same  line  of  goods.    They  add: 

If  all  manufacturers  would  fi^re  correct  cost  price  with  fair  percentages  of  profit, 
in  both  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  sales,  there  would  be  no  dispute,  but  the  general 
impression  is  that  ^ou  must  sell  low  to  get  that  trade,  and  that  is  entirely  wrong. 
Foreigners  look  principally  for  quality. 

Establishment  No.  16,  exporting  $5,000  worth  of  wood  pipe,  states: 

The  proportion  of  goods  we  manufacture  and  export  being  so  small  a  part  of  our 
business,  we  have  g^iven  the  matter  of  equality  of  price  no  consideration.  Our  export 
business  is  increasing  rapidly  this  year,  and  we  find  no  occasion  for  selling  export 
trade  at  any  lower  prices  than  we  do  the  home  trade. 

Establishment  No.  21,  which  exports  $8,000  worth  of  kegs  and  barrels,  makes  com- 
plaint principally  of  the  import  duties  in  Canada  and  other  countries,  and  asks  for 
reduction  of  such  duties,  if  possible. 

Establishment  No.  34  points  out  specifically  that  the  price  is  the  same  at  the  port 
of  shipment.    Thev  also  add: 

Exporters  of  paper  in  this  country  are  few  and  confined  to  specialities  in  news- 
paper and  wrapping.  The  manufacturers  of  newspaper  here  have  the  advantage  over 
most,  if  not  all,  other  countries,  except  Canada,  in  nne  water  power  and  spruce  tim- 
ber. Home  competition  will  take  care  of  the  buyer.  Home  consumers,  as  a  whole, 
buy  paper  cheaper  than  the  consumers  of  any  country. 

WOOD  KAHVf  ACTUBX8,  PAFEB  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


No.  of 
estab- 
llBh- 
ment 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  oom- 

1 

Cistern  pumps  1 

Pumps 

All  countries 

Percent 
20 

831 

Dom<wtic  diflconnt  flO 

2 

do 

1130,000.00 

to  60  +  10,    foreign 
discoimt  70  on  one 
or  two  items  made 
largely  for  export. 
No  lower. 

8 

do 

Do. 

4 

Office  desks 

Great  Britain,  Europe, 
Central  and  South 
America,  South  Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

Europe,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

England,    Germany, 

Canada,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico. 

England,  Scotland, 
South  America, 
Cuba,  and  Hawaii. 

Canada 

60,000.00 

80 

Higher  usually,  lower 
on  about  2  per  cent 
of  sales,  on  account 
of  American  compe- 
tition. 

At  riightiy  advanced 
prices. 

No  lower. 

Three-eighth-inch  coil 
chair,  domestic, 
13.60  per  hundred: 
Canada,  18. 15.  Eng- 
lish and  German 
competition.  ^ 

Regular  jobbing 
prices,  same  as  sold 
in  this  country. 

No  lower. 

5 

Office    and    library 
furniture. 

Letter  flies,  filing 
cabinets,    labor- 
savinff  office   de- 
vices.* 

Chain  all  klndss.... 

Cane  and  wood  seat 
chain. 

Chain 

Medium  grade  bed- 
room,dining-room, 
and   office   furni- 
ture.* 

6 

7 

8 
9 

00,000.00 
20,000.00 

40,000.00 

Limited. 
10,000.00 

7  or  8 
10 

15 

10 

England,  Africa,   and 

3 

Never  lower;  price  al- 
ways the  same. 

1  Produce  5  to  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Produce  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  united 
States  output. 


*  Produce  10  per  cent  United  States  output 

*  Produce  10  per  cent  high  grade  bedroom  furni- 

ture. 
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No.  of 
estob- 
liah- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic 

11 
12 

13 

Picture  moldings... 
Refrigerators 

do 

Hawaii,  Cuba,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Mexico. 

Australia,  Africa,  In- 
dia. England,  and 
Belgium. 

All  countries 

16,000.00 
5,000.00 

Percent 
6 

11 

Same  price. 

cent  lower  in  Cana- 
da to  help  overcome 
Canadian  duty  of  85 
per  cent. 

Alittlebetterpriceson 
foreign  shipments. 

No  lower. 
Do. 

Do. 

14 
15 

16 

Dairy  apparatus 

Undertakers'     sup- 
pUes. 

Wood  pipe 

Mexico  and  Canada. . 

South  Africa,    Aus- 
tralia, Costa  Rica, 
and  Chile. 

Canada,      England, 
Scotland  .Nova  Sco- 
tia,    and     British 
Columbia. 

40,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 

85 

1 

7 
50 

17 

Ckmm 

Same  prices. 

No  lower,  except  Can- 
ada, where  with 
duty  added  makes 
prices  same  a-s  here. 

No  lower  now.  Prior 
to  Sept.  1,  1899,  10 
percent  less.  Lack 
of  home  opders. 
Recommends  lower 
import  dutieson  raw 
material. 

Same  price. 

Sell  to  export  house 
at  same  as  domestic 
prices. 

No  lower. 

Do. 

18  i  Wood     dlflhM    &nd 

Ruaria. 
Eqgland    apd    Ger- 
many. 

All  countries 

Small. 

4 

19 

clothespins. 
Wood  spUt  pulleys.. 

54,000.00 

20 

Box  shnnkii 

8,000.00 

10.900.00 
30.000.00 

65,200.00 

25,000.00 

2,000.00 
22,500.00 

21  Keg«  and  barrels  In 

'     knockdown  shape. 

22  Axe    and    hatchet 

handles,  etc. 
28     f}ii1tA.ni.  mRndolinjL 

Argentina,     South 
America,  South  Af- 
rica, and  Australia. 

Australasia  and 
South  Africa. 

All  countries 

u 

65 
10 

164 
10 

2 

♦28 

24 

drums,*  band  in- 
struments. 
Piano    players,  or- 
gans. 

Organs  and  sewing 
machines.' 

Upright  pianos 

Cabinet  organs 

do 

Lower,  sometimes,  on 
account  of  duty, 
transportation,  ana 
shipping  charges. 
Generally,  prices  are 
same  fbrlike  quanti- 
ties and  conditions. 

Style  1,  organ,  domes- 
tic, t24.50;  England, 
$26.  July,  1901. 
Style  4,  sewing  ma- 
chine, domestic.  Ill; 
Australia,  «]2.05. 
June.  1901. 

No  lower. 

Same  price,  but  deliv- 
ered f .  o.  b.  This  is 
general  practice  in 
our  trade;  required 
by  foreign  buyers; 
mostly  cash;  risk 
not  as  great. 

Same  price. 

Domestic,  130  to  932.50; 
foreign,  $34  f.  o.  b. 
Our  mill  exported  in 
1900,  but  not  in  1901. 

No  lower. 

25 

do 

26 
27 

Biasil     and     other 
southern  countries. 

England,    Scotland, 
Holland,  Germany, 
Russia,   New  Zea- 
land, etc. 

28 

Cardboard 

Mexico,  Canada,  and 

14,000.00 

2 

29 

Pulp  boards 

Cuba. 
Great  Britain 

10,716.00 
14,500.00 

Small. 
3i 

80 

Ledger    paper  and 

bonds. 
Corrugated      paper 

pacKing.^ 

Canada  and  England. 

81 

England,       Canada, 
and  Mexico. 

5,000.00 

2 

Do. 

^Verylittie.  ' 

•Proauce  about  25  per  cent  United  States  output 

■Produce  about  one-twentieth  sewing  machines  United  States. 

♦About. 

*  Produce  about  50  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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WOOD  MAVU7ACTUBXS,  PAPBB  AVB  WOOD  FVLP-^Oontinned. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


82 


83 


84 


Article. 


Paper., 


PrinU] 

el 


intinff  paper 
ihsmlcal  fiber. 


r  and 


Manila  paper 

Folding  paper  boxes. 
Writing  and  pencil 

tablett..* 
Blank  books 

Paper , 

Paper  and  wood 
pulp. 

Book  paper  and 
wood  fiber. 

Indurated  fiber 
ware,  pails,  buck- 
eta,  tuba,  etc.  * 


Foreign  market. 


Australia  and  South 
America. 


England,    Australia, 
^SuH  Indies,  Chile, 
etc. 

Australia,  South 
America,  Qreat 
Britain,  and  Can- 
ada. 

Mexico  and  England. 

China,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Through  commission 
houses. 

All  countries  except 
Canada. 

All  countries , 


.do. 


England,  Germany, 
France.  Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


175,000.00 
60,000.00 
11,100.00 


(•; 


LOO 


680,000.00 

106,280.00 

83,600.00 

11,000.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Jtt  cent. 
5 


14 
iofl 


Under  1. 

80 

4 

1 

8 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic 


Foreign  market  taken 
different  weigh  t  and 
siie,  but  prices  are 
equal. 

Get  higher  prices  for 
export  goods,  but 
net  about  the  same, 
owing  to  extra  cost. 

Price  same  at  port  of 
shipment. 


No  lower. 
Do. 

Do. 

Prices    will    aversge 

atwuti 
No  lower. 

Do. 

Expect  to  make  the 
same  profit  on  goods 
whether  for  export 
or  United  SUtet 
trade. 


1  Produce  about  5  per  cent  United  States  output.        *  Produce  6  to  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Very  little.  «  Produce  entire  United  States  output 

TEXTILES. 

Of  the  18  establishments  answering  the  schedales  13  report  that  foreign  prices,  or 
the  prices  in  foreign  markets,  are  not  lower  than  those  in  domestic  markets. 

One  reports  that  knit  underwear  is  not  lower  in  China  and  Japan,  but  is  lower  in 
England  and  Australia. 

Another,  manufacturing  cotton  curtains  and  table  covers,  states  that  foreign  prices 
received  in  Canada  for  their  product  are  higher  than  domestic  prices,  and  two  oth- 
ers (Nos.  17  and  18),  shipping  to  China,  Africa,  South  America,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Manila,  state  that  foreign  prices  are  usually  higher,  or  ''sometimes  better." 

Establishment  No.  1,  which  sells  at  lower  prices  in  England  and  Australia,  but 
not  in  China  and  Japan,  states  that  the  reasons  are  "competition  with  foreign  goods 
and  carrying  charges  to  foreign  ports."  They  add:  "Conditions  are  unequal  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States.  Relatively  (values)  home  consumers  pay  no  more  than 
foreigners.  By  the  time  goods  reach  distribution  the  price  has  been  increased  by 
carry  ing  chai'ges. ' ' 

Establishment  No.  8,  which  exports  small  quantities  of  Smyrna  rugs  and  ingrain 
art  squares  to  Australia,  states  that  it  receives  exactly  the  same  prices  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  as  it  asks  in  this  country.  *'  Foreign  correspondents  repeatedly  ask  for  lower 
prices,  saying  that  they  can  increase  the  sales,"  but  these  are  not  granted. 

Establishment  No.  15,  exporting  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  drills  and  sheet- 
ing, equal  to  60  per  cent  of  its  total  product,  selling  its  product  in  China,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  India,  states  that  "  they  usually  get  better  prices  for  export  than 
home-trade  goods,"  and  that  their  export  goods  are  sold  in  New  York.  They  add: 
**  We  never  sell  exports  at  less  than  home  trade,  except  when  there  is  large  accumu- 
lation of  goods  which  home  trade  will  not  take."  In  order  to  equalisse  prices  for 
home  consumers  they  say,  "  Reduce  tariff  so  that  home  consumers  can  buy  in  same 
markets  that  foreign  consumers  do," 
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Establishment  No.  16,  exportinfj;  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  drills  and  sheeting,  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  their  total  product,  selling  their 
goods  in  South  America,  Arabia,  China,  Africa,  and  Manila,  states  that  **  prices  in 
those  markets  are  sometimes  better  than  at  home/' 

Another  establishment,  not  designated  in  the  schedule,  manufacturing  Nottingham 
curtains,  states  that  these  goods  are  not  exported,  'Mt  being  difficult  to  even  hold 
the  domestic  market  in  (x>mpetition  with  goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  on  account 
of  difference  in  the  labor  cost." 

Another  establishment,  manufacturing  grass  twine,  states,  ''Our  business  in  this 
direction  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  development,  and  has 
not  been  extensive.  Our  goods  marketed  abroad  have  been  sold  at  the  same  prices 
f .  o.  b.  factory  as  similar  goods  sold  in  the  United  States.'*  This  company  intends 
in  the  near  future  to  aggressively  open  up  foreign  markets  for  their  goods. 

TIZTILB8. 


No.  of 
eetab- 
liah- 
ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


ForeiRn  price  an  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Knit  underwear. 


Oilcloth   and    lino- 
leum. 


Ck>tton  ticking 

Cotton  curtains  and 
table  covers. 

Wide  sheetings, 
shirtings,  sheets, 
and  pillowcases. 

Hammocks,  mos- 
quito nettings. 

Smyrna  rugs  and  in- 
grain art  squares. 

Oilcloth  and  lino- 
leum. 


Hawsers,  rope  (spe- 
cialties). 
Tailor  linli 
Cotton 


linings  . 
goods.. 


Men's  linen  collars 
and  cuffs. 

Cotton  draperies  and 

comforts. 
Drills,   jeans,   and 

cotton  flannels. 
Drills  and  sheetings. 


.do. 


China,  Japan,  Eng- 
land, and  Australia. 

Mexico,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and 
Qermany. 


.do. 


South  America,  Mex- 
ico, West  Indies. 
Smvma,  Central 
and  South  America. 

All  countries 


Australia . 


Australia.  Cuba, 
China,  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  and 
England. 

Russia , 


Canada 

Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
South  America. 

Canada,  Australia, 
Trinidad,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Australia,  England, 
and  Canada. 

China,  India,  and 
^South  America. 

China,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  India. 

South  America,  Aus- 
tria, China,  Africa, 
Manila. 


180,000.00 
30,000.00 


9,750.00 
1,000.00 

8,207.00 


10,000.00 

750.00 

17,000.00 

40,000.00 

1,386.00 
Very  small. 

6,000.00 

500.00 

1,120,000.00 

960,000.00 

777,888.00 


Percent 
16 


25 


kott' 


3 

Aofl 

1 

1 
Aofl 


If 

Small. 
25 
60 
75 


No  lower. 
Do. 


Do. 
Higher. 

No  lower. 


Do. 
No  lower  (same). 
No  lower. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Usually  foreign  prices. 

Higher. 

No  lower;  sometimes 
higher. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO. 

Four  of  the  establishments  report  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets. 

No.  1  states,  "Foreign  manufacturers  cut  the  price  to  actual  cost  or  less  to  get  a 
footing.    In  some  cases  we  meet  the  cut." 

Establishment  No.  2,  which  reports  foreign  prices  on  one  brand  of  condensed 
milk  at  less  than  domestic  prices,  and  on  another  brand  as  equal  to  domestic  prices, 
states,  "We  neither  advertise  nor  canvass  in  foreign  countries,  this  expense  being 
assumed  by  the  purchasers.  We  cultivate  the  foreign  markets  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  occasional  opening  for  possible  surplus."  They  also  add  that  in  case  of 
sales  to  the  United  States  Government  for  foreign  consumption,  the  foreign  and 
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domestic  prices  are  the  same,  since  on  these  purchases  "we  save  advertising 
expenses."  The  same  is  tnie  on  sales  of  those  brands  to  private  (•onsumers,  which 
are  not  advertised.  They  add:  "We  believe  that  existing  inequalities  will  always 
regulate  themselves  and  that  no  new  legislation  should  be  attempteil.'* 

Establishment  No.  5  states  that  the  canned  apples  which  are  sold  at  11.85  f.  o.  b. 
factory  sell  at  9  shillings  c.  i.  f.,  or  |2.16  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  that,  deducting 
35  cents  for  insurance  and  freight,  the  net  price  at  the  factory  is  $1.81,  or  4  cents  less 
than  the  foreign  price.  They  add:  "  As  a  nile  foreign  markets  will  take  a  cheaper 
grade  of  goods  than  the  domestic.  In  filling  foreign  onlers  we  are  compelled  to 
compete  with  (tanned  goods  packed  in  Canada.  We  ship  from  our  Canadian  house 
what  orders  we  can  conveniently  fill  there,  and  the  Ixilanceof  such  foreign  orders  we 
ship  from  our  factories  here,  and  as  a  rule  pack  them  in  imported  tin  plates,  on 
which  we  get  a  drawback,  equal  to  about  90  per  (!ent  of  the  duty  originally  paid. 
Foreign  tin  plate  now,  duty  paid,  is  worth  about  50  per  wnt  more  than  the  domestic 
plate."  As  a  recommendation  they  write:  **  We  think  a  slight  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  by  an  impartial  commission  appointed  by  Congress  might  help  in  equalizing 
prices"  for  home  consumers. 

Establishment  No.  7,  which  exports  products  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
yearly,  states,  "We  do  not  export  exactly  similar  articles  to  those  sold  in  this 
country.  No  comparison  is  possible,  as  goods  exported  are  of  different  cut  or  cure 
than  those  used  in  this  country."  They  decline  to  suggest  any  method  to  secure 
equality  of  price  for  home  consumers  on  the  ground  that  "the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  our  prices  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Establishment  No.  14,  which  in  May,  1901,  quotes  foreign  prices  on  bottled  beer 
at  I6j%  per  cent  less  than  domestic  prices,  states  that  the  price  was  the  same  in  1900, 
and  that  the  reason  for  lower  prices  abroad  is  the  "allowance  of  tax  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  beer  exported,  and  competition. "  In  order  td  secure  for  home 
consumers  equality  of  price,  this  establishment  recommends  "abolishment  of  the 
war  tax." 

FOOD   PSODUCTS,  CAHITBD   GOODS,  BTC. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


ArUcIe. 


Gondenfied  mllki.. 
do 


Confectionery . 


do 

Canned  apples  < . 


Flour . 


Provisions 

Hominy 

Chewing  gum . 


Foreign  market. 


Not  stated 

West  Indies,  South 
and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Afri- 
ca. 

Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, and  South 
America. 

Canada 

Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 


England,     Scotland, 

Finland.  Belgium. 

Barbados,     and 

Cuba. 
European  countries, 

Canada,  and  West 

Indies. 
European  countries, 

except  Germany 

and  France. 
Norway,  South  Africa, 

and  Australia. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Not  stated. 
fU,000.00 

2,885.76 


1.500.00 
40,000.00 


79,000.00 

600,000.00 

No  value. 

2,600.00 


Propor-  I 

tion  to     Foreign  price  as  corn- 
total     I  pared  with  domestic, 
product,  j 


Percent.  ' 


16 

26 

6 

Aofl 


Lower  In  some  in- 
stances. 

Domestic,  $4;  foreign, 
13.50.  Domestic, 
13.60;  foreign,  18.26. 


No  lower. 


Lower. 

Foreign.  •2.16  ci.f.,  86 
cents  for  insurance 
and  freight,  equals 
fl.81:  domestic,  tl.86 
f .  o.  b.  factory. 

No  lower. 


Do. 
Do. 


» Produce  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country. 

>  Probably  export  50  per  cent  of  the  canned  apples  of  the  United  States. 
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FOOD  PBOBirCTS,  GAVnB  000B8,  BTC. -Continued. 


No.  of 
ostab- 
ILHh- 
ment. 

Article. 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 

Forei^  prices  as  com- 
parea  with  domestic. 

10 

11 
12 

Catisups  and  canned 
vegetables       and 
soups. 

Wood  alcohol! 

Whiskies  and  glnns.. 

Mineral  water 

Bottled  beer 

Great  Britain,  South 
Africa.     Australia. 
Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

England,    Germany, 
and  Australia. 

Denmark  and  South 
America. 

Canada 

Cuba.  Santo  Domingo, 
and  St.  Johns. 

China,    Argentina, 
and  Cuba. 

Central    and    South 
America. 

Australasia,     Straits 
Settlements,  India, 
Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Europe. 

All  countries 

120,000.00 
821,480.00 

Percent. 
2 

161 
Under  1 

Do. 
Do. 

A  Hliirhtiu'vRnnii. 

13 

14 

2,795.20 
2,000.00 

5.000.00 

.018  1  No  lower. 
Under  il  Domestic    S7  50-    for- 

15 
16 

Beer  and  ex  tract  of 

malt. 
Whiskies 

of  1.  1     eign,  16.25. 

1  1  Sell   only   to    export 
'     firms. 

2  No  lower. 

17  Manufactured      t«>- 

bacco. 

18  dflraretteRand  smok- 

550,000.00 

2,330,000.00 
500,000.00 

65 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

19 

Tnf  tobacco.' 
Leaf   and  strip   to- 
bacco. 

England.     Scotland, 
Australia,  and  colo- 
nies. 

All. 

1  Produce  at)out  75  per  cent  United  States  output. 
«  Produce  about  74  per  cent  United  States  output. 
*  Except  those  in  which  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  its  products  is  a  government  monopoly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Establishment  No.  17,  which  sells  a  patent  hook  and  eye  to  the  amount  of  $dO,000 
in  foreign  countries,  writes: 

Our  business  was  started  and  confined  for  some  years  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
exclusively  of  the patent  hook  and  eye.  After  large  investment  in  construct- 
ing special  machinery  and  expending  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  advertising  we  built 
up  a  large  and  successful  business  on  this  article  at  an  average  price  to  the  trade  of 
$5.26  per  great  ^oss. 

By  constant  improvements  and  inventions  on  our  machinery  we  found  we  could 
produce  a  much  lareer  quantity  than  we  were  able  to  dispose  of  in  this  country  alone, 
and  therefore  decided  to  intro<luce  our  goods  into  foreign  countries,  starting  with 
France  and  England.  After  studying  the  market  carefully  and  by  personal  visits 
we  concluded  that  a  small  amount  of  money  exi)ende<i  for  advertising,  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  selling  price,  might  bring  us  a  fair  amount  of  business  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction. We  therefore  decidetl  to  sell  our  goods  in  France  and  England  at  an  average 
price  of  $4.57  per  great  gross,  which  would  yield  a  fair  profit  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  expense,  mainly  in  advertising. 

In  answer  to  your  question  No.  11,  and  considering  the  business  of  the patent 

hook  and  eye  only,  we  would  say  that  our  methods  are  carried  out  in  foreign  countries 
by  agents,  in  some  cases  men  of  good  ability,  and  in  other  cases  men  of  only  fair 
ability.    Therefore  the  business  lacks  the  advantage  of  personal,  daily  attention  and 

¥u8h,  while  in  the  United  States  we  also  have  our  works  and  perfect  organization, 
'herefore,  were  we  to  move  our  plant  and  organization,  say  to  England,  and  thus 
give  the  foreign  countries  the  same  benefits  that  the  home  market  possesses,  we 
would  have  no  diflSculty  in  getting  as  good  prices  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  we  believe  that  the  necessity  for  the  difference  in  price  is  due  to  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods  two  companies  report  that  the  prices  are  the 
same  to  foreigners  as  for  domestic  purchasers.  Another  company  states  that  its  field 
glasses  sell  at  $58,  domestic  price,  and  $40  foreign  price;  that  its  microscopes  sell 
at  $90  to  individuals  and  $67.50  to  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  prices  to  all  purchasers  in  foreign  countries  is  the  lower  price,  $67.50.  Their 
reasons  for  making  lower  prices  to  foreign  purchasers  are  stated,  *' to  equalize  foreign 
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price  for  competing  article,"  and  that  to  secure  equality  of  prices  for  home  consum- 
ers would  require  **  reduction  of  wages  to  trained  mechanics  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacture." 

On  spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  establishment  No.  21,  which  sells  at  the  same  price 
to  all  purchajsers,  states  that  ''quality,  style,  and  interchangeability,  and  not  prices, 
are  what  sell  our  goods  in  Europe."  Establishment  No.  10,  which  sells  cyclometers 
and  o<lometer8  at  discounts  of  7^  and  10  per  cent  to  foreign  purchasers,  state  that  these 
apply  only  to  England  and  Canada,  and  that  in  all  other  foreign  countries  their  prices 
are  the  same  as  the  domestic  prices,  with  the  5  percent  tooommiasion  hous^.  ''Our 
£uroi)ean  business  is  handled  by  one  company,  which  shoulders  all  cost  of  selling, 
and  hence  we  can  afford  a  l)etter  price.  The  heavy  duty  into  Canada  forces  us  to  a 
lower  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  goods  are  sold  cheaper  to  the  home  consumer 
than  to  the  foreign  consumer.  The  comparative  prices  furnished  to  you  herewith 
represent  our  prices  to  home  wholesalers  and  exporters.  The  cost  incidental  to 
export  and  market,  together  with  the  profit,  should  be  added  to  these  foreign  prices. 
In  several  foreign  countries  the  list  on  our  goods  is  made  33}  per  cent  higher  than 
our  domestic  list. 

One  establishment,  manufacturing  mirror  reflectors,  which  answers  Question  No.  8 
to  the  effect  that  priws  are  "about  the  same,"  answers  question  No.  10  to  the  effect 
that  goods  are  sold  lower  abroad  ' '  to  meet  prices  by  our  competitors  in  this  country." 
(No.  31.) 

Establishment  No.  32,  manufacturing  lamp  chimneys,  etc.,  answers,  "We  have 
made  it  a  part  of  our  policy  to  sell  domestic  trade  at  as  low  if  not  lower  prices  than 
to  the  foreign  trade.  We  do  not  even  pay  commission  to  the  exporter  in  New 
York." 

Establishment  No.  38,  manufacturing  about  one-third  of  the  American  product  of 
sanitary  wares,  states,  "Our  export  price  has  not  changed  in  5  years,  during 
which  time  the  export  price  in  all  grades  has  been  greater  than  home  price  more 
than  half  the  time.  At  present  more  than  half  the  export  nales  are  sold  at  home- 
market  prices."  They  alpo  state  that  goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  abroad  "to  meet 
competition  and- to  market  a  limited  amount  of  surplus  stock."  In  answer  to  ques- 
tion No.  11,  inquiring  for  suggestions  in  onler  to  secure  equality  of  price  for  home 
consumers,  they  write,  "To  do  so  would  mean  failure  sooner  or  later  to  all  manufac- 
turers who  exjx)rt;  better  stop  exporting." 

The  following  comment  is  also  added  by  this  establishment: 

Our  prices  have  not  varied  for  export  in  6  years,  during  which  time,  owing  to  the 
demand,  goods  have  advanced  or  decreased  in  price  in  this  country,  and  more  than 
half  the  time  we  have  l)een  receiving  more  for  the  goods  that  we  are  shipping  export 
than  those  that  we  are  selling  in  the  United  States.  It  must  be  apparent  wiat  you 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  competition  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  unless 
you  do  this,  there  is  no  object  in  cultivating  the  trade,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sell  the  goods.  That  is  the  reason,  mainly,  why  they  are  sold  cheaper  in  the 
foreign  country  than  they  are  in  the  home  market,  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
consider  the  competition,  and  the  prices  are  regulated  by  that.  This  is  simply  what 
has  been  done  by  foreign  manufacturere  in  their  relation  with  the  United  States,  and 
materials  such  as  cobalt  and  others,  where  the  prices  are  regulated  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  sold  cheaper  in  the  Unitea  States  to-day  than  they  are  on  the 
Continent.  There  are  many  cases  that  might  be  cited  similar  to  this,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  manufacturers  can  expect  to  sell  at  the  same  price  in  foreign  markets  that 
they  do  in  their  home  market,  unless  they  are  prepared  in  a  great  many  cases  to  sell 
at  practically  cost.  One  could  afford  to  sell  10  per  cent  of  his  product  at  a  relatively 
lower  price  if  it  kept  his  works  going  full  time,  and  pay  his  men  full  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  mignt  give  himself  some  benefit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  works  were 
kept  up  to  the  full  limit  in  working  capacity.  But,  as  said  above,  we  cut  so  small  a 
figure  m  the  export  business  at  the  present  time  that  we  can  only  give  you  our  views 
as  those  who  are  exporting  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Establishment  No.  48,  which  makes  a  lower  price  on  foreign  sales  of  Glauber's 
salts  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gives  as  a  reason  "to  help  us  manufacture  on  a  laiger 
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scale  and  thus  reduce  fixed  charges;''  and  in  answer  to  question  No.  11  they  write,  "As 
goods  are  often  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  (or  very  nearly  at)  cost,  we  think  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  manu^turer  of  such  goods  if  he  was  obliged  to  sell  at  such  low 
prices  in  the  United  States/' 

Establishment  No.  49,  which  makes  slightly  lower  prices  in  forei^  markets  on 
colors,  states,  "  We  are  able  to  name  the  slightly  lower  prices  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going schedule  for  foreign  use  because  the  expense  of  selling  and  advertising  is  borne 
by  the  purchaser,  whereas  we  are  compelled  to  add  to  the  domestic  price  a  sufficient 
increase  to  cover  the  cost  of  selling  and  advertising." 

Establishment  No.  47  writes,  "All  prices  are  made  by  adding  freight  and  other 
charges  to  the  nearest  prices  f .  o.  b.  factory.  At  certain  seasons  freights  to  Liverpool 
are  lower  than  to  New  York.  Therefore,  when  this  condition  exists,  prices  in  Liver- 
pool are  lower  than  in  New  York." 

Establishment  No.  42  states,  "  If  we  could  secure  equal  prices  on  alcohol,  as  secured 
by  foreign  manuhK^rers,  export  trade  would  be  amazingly  increased." 

Establishment  No.  13,  which  makes  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  on  wholesale 
products  and  which  sells  solely  a  proprietary  medicine,  states,  "Price  is  prorated 
according  to  duty  and  expenses  chaiged  to  buyer,  making  foreign-market  selling 
price  equivalent  to  United  States  price." 

MI8CIELLAKB0U8  (IHCLUDIHG  TOILET  ABTI0LE8,  SUBBXB  Q00B8,  OPTICAL  Q00B8, 
GLA88,  CLAT  AHD  8T0irE  PBOBUCTB,  CHEHICAL8,  AMD  BBUG8). 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Foreign  market. 


Printing  ink  and  dry  ;  All  countries . 
colorB.1 


Garnet,  flint,  emery 
{Mipers  and  clolhH.i 


Sticky  fly  paper' . 


Oolf  g<K)ds,  etc 

Artiflcial  leg8.  etc.4. 
CulT  and  collar  but- 
tons, shirt  studs. 


Brush  and  comb  sets. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Europe,  Australia, 
South  America,  and 
Africa. 


All  countries . 


England,  Germany, 
and  Australia. 

All  countries 

South  America,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Philip- 
pines, Australia, 
and  Japan. 

All  countries 


140,000.00 


75,270.00 


Propor- 
tion to 
total 
product. 


Percent. 
7 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


10,838.00 

10,000.00 
14,000.00 


6,000.00 


Not  lower,  except  in 
some  South  Ameri- 
can cases;  recom- 
mends United  States 
merchant  marine. 
18  Lower,  to  run  full 
time;  foreign  buyer 

Kys  nearly  as  much 
cause  Of  freights, 
commissions.  etc. 
Ruby  paper,  do- 
mestic, it;  England, 
18.12.  Emery  cloth, 
domestic,  17.10:  Eng- 
land, 96.65.  Ghimet 
paper,  domestic, 
ia.90;  Austria,  93.42. 
Domestic  price,  92.75, 
which  covers  selling 
commissions  and 
freight;  foreign 
price,  92.60  to  92.90, 
net;  no  selling  com- 
missions allowed; 
freight  paid  only  to 
seaboard;  average 
freight  much  lower 
than  on  domestic 
business. 
4  I  No  lower. 

10    Same. 
10     No  lower. 


Ik  Lower  for  some  arti- 
cles. Toothbrushes, 
domestic,  925.65; 
Switzerland,  922.80. 


1  Produce  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 
»  Produce  from  25  to  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 
>  Produce  about  90  per  cent  United  States  output 
<  Produce  about  one-half  United  States  output. 
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No.  of  I 

(HtUb- 

llHh-    ' 
mont. 


Article. 


Forel^  market. 


8  Bnwhf«> I  All  countrlee 

9  Artiflcial  U>cth >  £uropc.  South  Amer- 

I  lea,  and  Asia. 

10  Ollulold  and  meUl     All  countries 

I     frttodfi.  ' 

11  I  Soapii    for    woolen  Formerly  in  England 
!      and  cotton  mil  Ik  *  and  OermanT. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Proper- 
I   tionto 
totol 
product. 


Foreirn  price  ss  cooi- 
pared  with  domeicic 


•25,000.00 


50 


I 


12  Brooms  and  bruiibc«.'  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, France,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland. 


13     Snaps* 


West    Indict.   South 
Africa,   China   and 
Canada. 


14     Pins  and  safety  pins*.   England,      colonies, 
I     and  Germany. 


16    Table  utensils i  Brazil,   Argentina, 

and  England. 

16  Watch  chains,  brace- 
I      leU,  and  rings. 

17  t  Patent    hooks    and 

eyes. 


IaII  countries . 


18  I  Hose    and    rubber 
i      goods. 

19  ;  Rubber  bolting. 

hoHo,  packing,  etr. 

20  Rubber    boots   and 
I      shoes. 

Optical  goodH,  etc." do 


France,    England, 
and  colonies. 


All  countries . 
....do 


17,048.SS 


24,000.00 


10,000.00 


10,000.00  \ 
20,000.00  / 
80,000.00  I 


3  or  4 


54 


»-5 
10 


21 


I 


22     Cameras 

2:^    Optical  apparatus . 


80 


Thermometers  7 . 


Scientific   instru- 
ments. 


Microscopes 

Spectiicles,     lenwH. 
etc. 

Powdered  «oapstone 
Gloss  products •> 


Flat  and    hollow 
ware. 


.do. 
.do. 


Kngland 

Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  etc. 

London  

Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America.  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  etc. 

Kngland 

Through  commission 
houses. 

France  mostly 


25,000.00  ' 
100,000.00 
648,683.28 

85,000.00 

160,000.00 
122,624.16 


(») 


Same  price. 
Doc 

No  lower. 

AJwayv  lower,  henct 
compelled  to  aban- 
don foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Same  price  for  saiae 
qnalltT,  pins  eztrs 
coat  of  package. 
Most  brooms  for 
export  are  chesp 
quality,  not  sold  to 
home  trade. 

No  lower,  except 
sometimes  f  zed^t  to 
New  York,  whereas 

.  domestic  sales  are 
f.o.b.  factory. 

Safety  pins,  per  gros. 
domestic,  2S4:  Ger- 
many, 174:  "to  in- 
crease  pzvtduct  at 
little  or  no  profit." 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Hooks  and  eye«,  per 
great  gross,  domes- 
tic, $5.23:  Europe. 
$4.67:  to  sell  suiplw 

(see  text). 
Xo  lower. 


lOperct, 


Do. 
Do. 


25,000.00 
25,000.00  : 


6      Same   price  and   dis- 

,      counts  in  all  cases. 
124  '  No  lower. 
94  '  Eyefflasses  and  lenses, 
fleldglasses,  foreign, 
lower.  Micmecopea, 
individual,    domes- 
tic $90,  foreign  $67.i50. 
Microscopes,  Ameri- 
can, educational  in- 
stitutions, domestic 
$67.50.    Photo  lenses 
and     shutters,    foi^ 
elgn,  irregular  and 
higher. 
10      Higher,  about   8  per 
cent. 
No  lower. 


20,000.00  ' 


I 


(*) 


Same  prices. 

No  lower. 
Do. 


»  Produce  about  rme-fourth  United  States  output 

«  Produce  alxnit  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 

■  Produce  4  to  5  per  cent  United  States  output. 

«  Produce  Bper  cent  United  States  output. 

»  Very  small. 

«  Produce oni'-half  to  two-thirds  United  States  output. 

7  Produce  75  per  cent  United  States  output.  ,,  ,.  ^  „. 

»  Produce  30  per  cent  electric  ware;  2  per  cent  staples,  United  States  output. 
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KUCSLLAHBOUS  (IHCLUDIHG  TOUBT  ABTICLE8,  ETC.) — Continued. 


No.  of 
eutab- 

llMh- 
ment. 


82 


40 


48 


49 


Article. 


31     Mirror  reflectors. . 


liamp  chimneys, 
glass  reflectors, 
and  lantern 
globes.! 

Emery  wheels 

Sharpening  stones  i 

Bottles 

Asbestus  cement, 
magnesia,  flexible 
cement  roofing.' 

Sanitary  wares* 


89     Carborundum . 


Boots,    barks,    oil.^ 

etc.* 

Explosives^ , 

Vaccine  and  anti- 

U)xine.<> 
Paint,  etc 

Candles,     stearin 
and  red  oil. 

Powder 

Acids  and  chemicals. 

Scouring  soap  and 

cotton-seed  oil. 


Glauber's  salts  and 
sulphate  of  am- 
monia.' 


Colors. 


Homeopathic  medi- 
cines. 1 

Varnishes  and  ja- 
pans. 


Foreign  market. 


Canada  and  England. 


All  countries  except 
continent  of  Eu- 
rope. 

England  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

All  countries,  Europe 
especiallv. 

All  countries 

Australia,  Norway. 
£ngland,Cuba,  and 
Canada. 

Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Can- 
ada. 


England,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Australia. 


England,    Germany, 

France,  and  Spain. 

Mexico  and  Canada. . 

All  countries 


South  America,  Eu- 
rope. Africa,  etc. 

Spanish -American 
countries  and  Eu- 
rope. 

West  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America. 

Mexico  and  Canada. . 

Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Germany, 
Italy,  etc. 


Canada. 


Canada,  England, 
Germany,  France, 
Australia,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  India. 

Scotland,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South 
America. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


11,600.00 

100,000.00 

10,000.00 

140,000.00 

157,224.00 
20,000.00 

60,000.00 


40,000.00 


80,000.00 

28.905.06 
86,000.00 

80,000.00 

60,000.00 

10,000.00 
8,600.00 


5,000.00 


14,148.00 

60,000.00 
Very  small. 


Propor- 
tion of 
total 
product. 


Percent 
8 


8 
8* 

5-6 


10 


15^50 
10 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


"About  same  to  meet 
prices  made  by  our 
competitors  in  this 
country." 

No  lower. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Equal. 


Export  price  not 
changed  in  5  years, 
during  which  time 
export  price  in  all 
grades  nas  been 
greater  than  home 

Srice  more  than  half 
le  time.  At  pres- 
ent more  than  half 
the  export  sales  are 
sold  at  nome  market 
prices.    (See  text.) 

No  lower.  Foreign 
shipments  are  sold 
at  same  prices  and 
at  same  discounts  as 
our  domestic  sales. 

No  lower. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
I  j  Lower     prices     only 
when  freights  to  Li  V- 
.     erpool  liappen  to  be 
I     lower  than  to  New 
I     York.      (See  text.) 
Glauber's    salts,    do- 
mestic 60   cents  to 
75    cents    per   100 
pounds;  foreign,  60 
cents  to    65    cents; 
sulphate     of     am- 
monia,   domestic 
fl.lO   to  fl.SO;    for- 
eign,   95    cents    to 
:     fl.124. 
17f  Hemolin«     domestic, 
!     15f  cents:  Australia. 
15:    Austria,    14tUW; 
•     England,  14^. 
25  ,  No  lower. 


Do. 


>  Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 

«  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 

>  Produce  about  S3(  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  65  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  10  percent  pharmaceutical  supplies;  50  per  cent  vaccine  and  antltoxlne,  United  States 
output.' 

7  Produce  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 
etitab- 
liiih- 
ment. 


ArUvle. 


52 


Proprietory  mcdl- 
cinea. 


53     Water    paint     and 

casein. 
M     Perfumery  and  toi- 
Icle 


letarticlea 
UbestiMffoodi 
ing,  ana  paintn.^ 


56     AnbestiM  ffooda,  roof- 
na  paintD.^ 


66  ,  Disinfectantit.  inaeo- 
Ucides.* 


67  I  Uoorioe . 


I  t  Propor- 

v<«.«i»n  »i.i.Va*         Value  of  ex- 1  Uoo  to 
Foreign  market.  ^^il       <     totol 

I  product. 


ports. 


Foreign  price  as  oom- 
pared  with  domeBtic. 


England.  Germany, 
India,  South  Amer- 
ica, Pbilipi^ea,  etc. 

Europe,    Asia,    and 

Africa. 
Pliilippines,    Porto 

Rico,  and  Cuba. 
Through  commission 

houiies. 


China,  Australia,  Cen- 
tral America,  Can- 
ada. West  Indies, 
and  Cuba. 

England  and  a  few  of 
her  colonies. 


92,522.40 


Very  small. 


PereenL 
lotlf 


8,000.00 


600.00 


10 


*ofl^ 


Mandrake  pUla,  do- 
mestic, 919.20  per 
gross:  foreign,  91&. 
(See  text.) 

No  lower. 

Da 

Give  oommlarion  mei^ 
chants  6  per  cent 
better  prices  ^' 
local  dealers. 

No  lower. 


Do. 


1  Produce  60  per  cent  United  Stotes  output  asbestos  goods. 
*  Produce  80  per  cent  United  Btotes  output 


COSTS  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


The  following  tables  and  diagrams,  prepared  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  show  the  monthly  cost  of  producing  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  and  steel  rails,  including  raw  materials  and  cost  of  labor  and  incidentals, 
together  with  the  selling  prices  of  these  products,  and  the  margin  between  the  cost 
and  the  selling  price.    They  cover  the  years  1890  to  1901. 

The  complexity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  makes  an  accurate  presentation  o 
the  elements  of  cost  in  a  given  product  very  difficult.  The  comnlission  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  information  from  three  or  four  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the 
country  manufacturing  the  products  named,  which  shows  the  amount  of  the  raw 
materials  entering  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  billets,  and  rails,  respectively.  Some  of  the 
figures  submitted  for  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  these  producrts  are  in  the 
nature  of  genera!  estimates  rather  than  of  minute  statistical  records;  but  one  or  two 
establishments  have  submitted  data  drawn  up  from  long  and  careful  records,  and  the 
average  of  all  the  establishments  represents  approximately  the  average  amount  of 
raw  material  actually  required.  On  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  monthly  or  yearly 
prices  of  these  raw  materials  the  aggr^ate  cost  of  the  quantity  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  the  respective  products  has  been  computed. 

The  establishments  which  furnished  these  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  raw 
materials  required  have  also  given  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  incidentals 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  of  incidentals  in  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  products  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity  for  each  year  since  1890.  The  actual  figures  given  for  these  costs 
cover  only  the  most  recent  period.  Beyond  question  there  have  been  steady  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  manufacture  tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  inci- 
dentals per  unit  of  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  wages,  from  1899  to 
1901,  especially  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  no  regard  to 
which  has  been  given  in  making  up  the  figures,  may  in  part  have  offset  the  reduction 
through  such  improvements.  In  any  case  the  comparison  as  to  costs  will  not  be  greatly 
vitiated  by  inaccuracies  in  the  items  of  labor  and  incidentals,  since  these  represent  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  transforming  the  respective  raw  materials 
into  the  finished  products.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  raw  materials  of  iron  and  steel— ore,  coke,  etc. — is  that  for 
labor ;  but  since  the  raw  materials  have  an  ascertainable  price,  the  margin  of  cost 
and  profit  in  turning  them  into  pig  iron  or  steel  may  be  computed  separately. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  estimates  of  cost  presented  from  month  to 
month  represent  a  strictly  accurate  average  for  all  establishments,  the  information 
has  been  gathered  with  sufficient  care  to  give,  it  is  believed,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  general  movement.  It  may  specially  be  noted  that,  even  if  a  given  factor  be 
wrongly  computed,  it  will,  if  treated  as  a  fixed  quantity  throughout  the  entire  term 
of  years,  not  prevent  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the  movement  of  costs  from  time  to  time. 
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13::.'.  rTjtiAi.  o^«xi=r:  .s: — TBC-^ts  a3D  cushsatiuss. 


Ti*r  -.I***  7X9  -nao^rratm  ji  •^••^  nanriairmp^  i  pur  ^^a  jr*^  ir^n.  --rp,  *-«^fce  which 
y  uw^  n  «xi*n.  .arT^  .'laori'uv  *ndC  x  saj  ->>  -^iisftdef*ii  j»  sm  ^nnfrrHi  father 
Tr.aa  r'.***  itj:  .,:  #*?*.  Cf.  A  ••-  r:_i:r  '  *-•*  "*^«  r>  c  jiiclw  -Escib&hziitfiiis  to  the 
;.i»:  u^ra»  ■  -  r..  i.  j^rt*  n.  'jif  i.'-*ra«p*  .  lan'.^j  c  L^ke  ^«i=«rt^.».r  •  nt  n*\''sired  to  pro- 
■;*-.i^  it  i.ra:  •«  c  ^-:<»  >•!.••>  c  ;t:r  ..-.c  j»  !.•'."  p*-<:i:«it»:  -^f  ^.i^.  ±.''C35  pound? 
MT^  z^^>*:.  jcit  €  :.":.r?M-  c»-.  :  -*.*  -•-ni:#>.  Th*-  zr-^-y  t  'i3««<..-cr-  ba»  raried  fittJe 
<\r-.'i  ■-.•»•  -«»«  V!i  7-ar*.  i.-«:  t.a^  *•-  "jjc-*?!  Mt-  ■"'-»■•▼— -^y^/  *!  -vcs  per  too.  ptoe 
fr>'tf  -.  "*  v-i*  .T.  --.  w-  .  n  .!.-►-•  *i-  •":-^:f  *..  "--•»  :j-«Mitfr.  '":43s  b? a tt^akpanixFelv 
«Ria.  iinif  c-.*  1  v.r'  nBti»jUS^-  Ti.r»  &- '^rig!  jjj'»-jr  -'•  «t  '<  'n-afc-ng  a  t-jo  o€  p%  inm 
ffni  "r.*-  -.«*-.  nfr  r»^*  i^^:  -7  v^  '*T»-ra.  •»«*.•  •>C-"T-F-r->.  a*  ^  •tAti^.az^i  the  >Tcrjigc 
^r.-i^j  y,r  *T:ra»  ir.»:  .r^  '^^-t-Iaj*  >  ^  vr.**  Li  rr:p*nr:»  the  I&t4ef  the  three 
bitt/.r%  ^A  ...rji'^..cjr.   ^'»  r,  mzjI  :n*i<:->m&^  =^7^  >:«cii  rrmtfi  a$  a  fixed  amount* 

Tzjk  i;rir**  r-»-ti  in  v..^  11- vr  :n^T*^:-i.v.T  ••ri  w  vw  the  price  •■!  in>ii  ore  as  a 
hjfli^u*  .<  ^>*c  ^  ir^e  T.Ar.  lik  tiir*-  jc  ;  ttr  ir  ci  anr  *.->-•%>  -h  Lakir  Aaeirtiiie  ore  at  the 
*r  »*-r  Lax"  L-.-e-  ;*.r>-  Tr-«»?Ht  f;r^r*^  r-^-.*-  '<r,Mi  rirrl-r.— i  hj^jof  •>f  the  l^*^»i^ 
*>*-».'..»•.'.. ..^-r-V  r.-AT- :iifc-*.inr-;f  ire  a:i«i  -Cr*-^  A  o-r^pAnsijci  wi:h  the  figures  for 
-.ao.«i*  *.<:^r  k-r.<*  ai>i  zr»i*^  •<  ■■re.  «f..-  h  are  pr*s-*rnt«:»l  in  the  annnal  leports  ol 
try-  Arr>rr>:ax;  Ir-  c  Ar>l  .**^Crt-i  A^^-variA:^  c  «::•  v*  \tjti  tLe  mi^yefnent  of  the  prices  of 
a..  :;>:  i*^:.r.^  t-\juf*^  ^i  of*r  L*  Tt-rr  z^eariv  th^  saor  fT»<i.  ytfar  to  jcar  a$  the  move- 
rfi^.*.  tA  pr>*^  U'T  Lakr  .\L;;jpr,iz/e  '^re.  Tne  '.artcr  if  a  heciatiteore  from  what  is 
kr«  'wr.  ai»  '.r>-  <  ».-i  Rai:.2«r.  It  » '^oe  >*(  ihe  ^^t^  B«:?¥efDer  ore«.  and  selJ:9  on  an  average 
ai  aUj«it  10  f>T.t«  ftf^  V  -n  n«ore  than  N'.*rrie  orv,  whi<  h  ts  recanted  as  a  base  or  stand- 
ar.l  'Ffv-  Trie  f.r./Te>»  »^f  irrm  onr  are  fixeii  f -y  y^-arty  peri«jii«  and  d«)  not  floctoate  frrnn 
ny/fj'.h  Ui  rb«^/rith  in  th*-  -a'.^  DjanoKr  as  thi»r  pri«>s^  01  finished  in»o  and  steel  products^ 

Pr.«>r  p*r  Price  per 

Year.  uo  Tear.  ton 

frosB  -  isnw). 

\^A t2.50  ISW tfLM 

l-«> 2.90  1899 SwM 

>•, 4.0ft  190O b.m 

l*/7 2LT0  1901 4.35 

To  the  prir*ef!  of  iron  ore  in  the  compatatioo  of  costs  of  producing  pig  iron  has 
^M^n  arl'lerl  %\  per  ton  as  representing  approximately  the  railroad  freight  rate  from 
the  lake  prjrts,  the  bams  of  the  prices,  to  Pittsboig.  This  freight  rate  has  varied 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  above  and  below  $1  daring  the  past  ten  years, 
but  owing  U)  the  imposBibility  of  ascertaining  these  variations  it  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity.  The  variations  woald  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  cost  statistics 
materially. 

The  prices  of  coke,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  both 
of  pig  irrjn  and  of  other  products  into  which  coke  enters,  are  those  f.  o.  b.  Connells- 
ville.  These  prices  have  been  taken  for  the  years  up  to  1899,  incJusive,  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  prices  of  products  of  industrial  com- 
binationn.  ( Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  lAbor,  No.  29,  p.  813  ff.)  For  the  years 
liKX)  and  HK)1  the  average  monthly  prices  have  been  computed  from  the  weekly  re- 
(Kjrts  in  the  Iron  Age.  The  freight  is  not  considered,  but  the  cost  of  transporting 
<'/)ke  from  C/onnellsville  to  Pittsburg  is  not  great  and  has  not  varied  materially  from* 
yiMir  to  yfiir,  W)  that  the  omission  of  this  item  of  expense  would  not  affect  the  tables 
of  vim\  to  any  ox  tent. 


Y*air. 

!«».-. 

r^oo 

\^A... 

4.'jU 

v^n... 

4-0 

1»-W... 

3  '« 

COST   AND   PRICES   OF   IRON    AND   STEEL. 
The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  coke: 

A  verage  monlhly  prices  of  coke  at  CormeUsviUe,  1890-1901. 
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Year  and  month. 


I  Price. 


1890. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1893. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


11.76 
1.76 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.15 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.86 
1.80 
1.80 


1.90 

1.90 

1.90  < 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.26 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.06 


Year  and  month. 


1894, 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December . . . . 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Biiay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  . . . . 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November . . . . 
December . . . . 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September — 

October 

November 

December 


Price. 


•0.971 

.95 

1.00  I 

.92 

.92  I 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00  , 

1.40 

1.00 

1.01 

1.00 


1.00 
1. 00 
1.00 
1.86 
1.35 
1.86 
1.36 
1.35 
1.35 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


1.87i 
1.87i 
1.87* 
1.874 
1.87i 
1.871 
1.87* 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 


1.874 

1.874 

1.62* 

1.55 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.45 

1.624 

1.75 

1.76 


Year  and  month. 


1898. 


January . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. , 

October 

November . . 
December . . 


1900. 


Price. 


January 
February . . 

March . 

April , 

Biay 

June , 

July , 

August 

September, 

October 1.60 

November 1.50 

December 1. 60 


fl.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 


January 1.60 

February 1.60 

March 1.75 

April 1.75 

May 2.05 

June 2.20 

July 2.12* 

August 2. 50 

September 2.62* 

October 2.75 

November 2. 87* 

December 2. 874 


1901. 


3.20 

3.31 

3.84 

3.66 

3.124 

2.81 

2.47 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.91 


January 1.75 

February "    1.77 


March. 

April , 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September. . 


l.S 

2.00 

2.00 

1.93 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 


The  price  of  pig  iron,  with  which  the  cost  is  compared,  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  Pittsburg,  the  figures  up  to  1899  being  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  above  cited,  those  for  1900  from  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the 
Amencan  Iron  and  Steel  Association  (from  which^  indeed,  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  also  taken),  and  those  for  1901  from  the  weekly  reports  in  the  Iron 
Age. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  element  in  the  (!08t  of  pig  iron,  the  price  of 
ore,  is  fixed  by  yearly  periods,  the  diagram  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  average 
cost  of  pig  iuon  by  annual  periods,  without  endeavoring  to  present  monthly  fluctua- 
tions, which  would  be  misleading  in  the  case  of  the  transition  from  one  year  to 
another.  The  vertical  movements  of  the  line  of  costs  at  the  end  of  each  year  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  actual  corresix)nding  sudden  changes  in  the  cost  of 
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nmnuSmctxm.  TYat  ^jn  part  hatred  «liiriiif  one  tmmm  oi  lake  Ba¥%BtMB  si  the  price 
of  that  s««ft4i  if  hr«i  over  in  laive  qoaaSitiee  into  tbe  winter  and  eren  the  eprii^ 
of  the  fQiir*<«iiae  year. 

The  m*  AiiLlj  ^nrtoMii  *n^ « 4  prkee,oo  the  other  hand,  are  presented  in  the  diagnm, 
particnUri y  be«-ai»f  '^f  tl^  intcTesl  attsehing  to  tome  of  the  nptd  morenentB  within 
jcariT  pen*«l&  Whi^*  it  t»  acaroelT  c«-»rTect  to  compare  anch  a  Tariahle  adJiog  price 
with  a  ninifjrm  annual  cuti  of  manofactoie,  the  variation  in  the  ooet  of  mannfiactnre 
within  a  Anz\e  T«ar  i«  an<ic*a^iC«d]y  compantiT^T  flight  in  moet  caae& 

It  ehocM  be  ol>tfrv4^1  in  ^ta*iying  the  maipn  bftawyn  the  eoet  of  prodncdon  (an 
annoal  ti^rnre .  an«l  the  p»ni«  la  irK>nthlT  figure)  that  sharp  rariation?  in  the  maiigin 
neceanaril J  appear  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  are  in  a  aenae  mideading.  The 
rate  of  interest  and  protit  does  not.  of  coarse,  increaae  or  decrease  immediatdy  at  the 
be^nin^  uf  the  year  in  aoi'>tnlaDce  with  the  new  annual  prioe  of  iron  ore^  Never- 
tbelea*  the  in«iiratii*n  reganlicg  th«r  margin,  as  shown  in  the  diagiam,  gi^es  the  cor- 
rect movf ment  of  the  general  levt4  frc»m  year  to  year,  and  also  a  iuriy  correct  view 
ol  the  Tviations  from  month  to  month  within  each  year,  except  for  the  change  iram 
Decern  tier  to  Janaary. 

The  detailed  fignre$s  {^howiog  the  average  annual  cost  of  production  oi  pig  iron,  the 
monthly  filing  pric^,  and  the  maigin  between  cost  and  selling  ptice  from  month  to 
month,  are  given  in  full  in  the  general  tables  briow.  The  diagrun  illostnting  the 
movements  \s  herewith  presented.     ( Diagram  A. ) 

STEEL  BILLETS. 

Tbe  chief  ingredient  of  steel  billets  is  pig  iron,  and  the  process  of  **hMigiiig  pig 
iron  into  billets  is  not  a  'ver>'  expen^ve  one.  It  requires,  according  to  the  reports 
of  ieaiiing  e«tablb<hn)ent«,  on  the  average,  2.607  pounds  of  pig  iron  to  make  a  long 
ton  of  billets.  To  thi2<  is  a<l<led  an  average  anioant  of  1 14  poonds  of  scrap  steel  ^  and 
19  pTjunds  r>f  feiToniangane:^.  Of  coke,  on  the  average,  180  poonds  are  used,  and  of 
coal  5M)  poun<h(,  per  tun  of  product.  The  total  (Mt>i  of  the  raw  materials  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  month  to  mf>nth  on  the  banis  of  the^  quantities  and  of  the  monthly 
prices.  The  price  of  pig  iron  taken  as  a  basis  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsboig. 
The  price  of  coke  is  that  at  Connelljrviile,  while  the  prices  of  coal  and  of  scrap  have 
had  to  be  taken  as  at  Chii'sgo,  sint*e  Pittsburg  prices  are  not  available.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  price  of  coal  is  materially  lower  at  Pittsboig  than  that  of  high  grade 
coal,  such  as  in  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  table,  at  Chicago.  The  difference  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  billets  at  Pittsbuig,  were  the  correct 
figures  for  coal  available,  from  20  to  40  cents  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  prices  from  1890  to  1900  of  coal  at  Chicago, 
as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  prices  for  the  year 
1901  not  being  obtainable,  have  been  estimated  in  figuring  the  cost  of  billets  as  equal 
to  those  for  the  year  1900,  leaving  some  margin  of  error,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the 
general  figures  materially.  The  same  table  shows  also  the  monthly  prices  of  scrap 
steel  at  Chicago,  which  are  taken  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Iron  Age  (those  up 
to  1899  inclusive  having  already  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
report  cited) . 

>  Only  one  of  the  establishments  furnishing  data  as  to  the  amount  of  material 
required  in  the  production  of  billets  speaks  of  the  use  of  scrap  steel.  In  the  other 
establishments  a  lai^ger  amount  of  pig  iron  is  reported  a.s  being  necessary.  The  use 
of  the  figures  as  indicated  in  the  text  gives,  doubtless,  the  correct  average  of  the  mate- 
rials used  for  all  the  establishments. 
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Average  monthly  prices  of  scrap  sted  and  of  coal  at  Chicago j  1890-1901. 


iSci 


Year  and  month. 


January . 
February.., 

March 

April 

Blay 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . , 
December . 


1990. 


January . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October..-. 
November . 
December . 


1891. 


January. 
February . . 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


1892. 


January. 
February . . 

March 

April 

Blay 

June 

July -• 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1868. 


1894. 


January . 

February 

March ^. 

April 

Y^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April , 

May 

June ■ 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Scrap.  No. 

l.mUl,  at 

Chicago, 

per2;ooo 

lbs. 


tl6.60 
16.fi0 
15.50 
14.60 
14.00 
15.50 
16.00 
16.60 
16.50 
16.00 
15.50 
14.50 

14.00 
18.75 
13.76 
13.50 
13.50 
13.75 
14.25 
14.50 
14.25 
18.75 
18.25 
12.60 

12.50 
12.50 
11.50 
11.00 
10.60 
10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
U.OO 
11.00 

10.76 
10.76 
10.76 
10.50 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.25 
6.76 
6.75 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
'  7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.60 


CkMtl,  Youg- 

hiogheny, 

at  Chic 

per  2, 

lbs, 


$3.23 
3.28 
3.28 
3.23 
3.06 
3.28 
3. 28 
3.28 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.40 

3.  SO 
8.  SO 
8.30 
8.80 
8.30 
8.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
8.40 
3.75 
8.75 

3.40 
3.40 
3.35 
3.35 
3.26 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.35 
3.35 
3.45 
3.50 

3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.41 
3.85 
3.35 
3.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.26 
3.25 
3.25 

8.25 
3.25 
8.20 
3.15 
8.10 
8.10 
3.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
3.10 
8.10 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 


Year  and  month. 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1901. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


at 


Scrap,  ] 
l,mlll, 
Chicago, 
per2^ 
lbs. 


Coal,  Youg- 

hioffheny, 

at  Cnicago, 

per  2,000 

Ibe. 


86.50 
7.00 
7.50 
7.75 
7.60 
7.00 
6.75 
6.60 
6.00 
6.50 
7.60 
7.60 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.00 
5.60 
5.75 
5.75 
6.60 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 


6.50 
6.76 
7.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.621 
6.76 
6.26 
6.75 


7.00 
7.75 
8.75 
9.00 
9.00 
8.75 
8.60 
9.00 
18.00 
14.60 
13.50 
13.00 


17.70 
17. 121 
17.00 
16.75 
14.60 
12. 124 
9.50 
9.00 
9.25 
9.90 
10.00 
11.00 


11.80 
11.87 
12.75 
14.00 
13.50 
13.00 
12.50 
12.00 


12.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
2.78 
2.90 
2.90 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 


2.46 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.45 
2.45 
2.60 
2.60 
2.76 
8.00 
3.00 


8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.26 
8.26 
8.26 
8.25 
8.25 
8.26 
8.26 
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HI8CELLAVX0V8  (IMGLUDIHQ  TOUXT  ABTICLB8,  BTC.)--ContiDQ6<l. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


Article. 


Brushefli  

Artificial  teeth  . 


Celluloid  and  metal 

R()Od8. 

Soapfl    for    woolen 
and  cotton  milU.* 


Foreign  market. 


All  coantile0 

Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Asia. 
All  countries 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Propor-  I 

tlon  to     Foreign  price  as  corn- 
total     '  pared  with  domestic, 
product. 


125,000.00 


12     Brooms  and  brushes . 


13     Soaps  s. 


14     Pins  and  safety  pins* . 


Formerly  in  England 
and  Germany. 


South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, France,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland. 


West  Indict.  South 
Africa,  China  and 
Canada. 


England,      colonies, 
and  Germany. 


16 

16 

17  I 

18 

19 
20 
21 


Table  Utensils i  Brasil,   Argentina, 

and  England. 
Watch  chains,  brace-  \ 


lets,  and  rings. 
Patent   hooks   and 
eyes. 


Hose    and    rubber 

goods. 
Rubber  belting, 

hose,  packing,  etc. 
Rubber    boots   and 

shoes.                      I 
Optical  goods,  elc.o do 


^All  countries 

France,    England, 
and  colonies. 


All  countries . 


do. 


22  Cameras 

23  Optical  apparatus . 


80 


Thermometers  7 . 


Scientific   instru- 
ments. 


Microscopes 

Spectacles,     lensoH, 
etc. 


Powdered  soapstone. 
Glass  products^ 


Flat  and 
ware. 


hollow 


.do. 
.do. 


England 

Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  etc. 

Ix)ndon  

Canada,  Mexico. 
South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Jai>an,  etc. 

England 

Through  commission 
houses. 

France  mostly 


17,048.88 


24.000.00 


10,000.00 


10,000.00  \ 
20,000.00  / 
30,000.00 


Percent. 

Same  price. 

60  Do. 


8  or  4 


25,000.00 
100,000.00 
648,683.28 

85,000.00 

160,000.00 
122,624.16 


25.000.00 
25,000.00 


5* 


8-5 
10 


12* 
91 


10 
6 


85,000.00 


20,000.00 


(*) 


lOperct. 


No  lower. 

Alwajrs  lower,  hence 
compelled  to  aban- 
don foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Same  price  for  same 
quality,  plus  extra 
coot  of  package. 
Most  brooms  for 
export  are  cheap 
quality,  not  sold  to 
home  trade. 

No  lower,  except 
sometimes  freight  to 
New  York,  whereas 

,  domestic  sales  are 
f.o.b.  factory. 

Safety  pins,  per  gross, 
domestic,  23|;  Ger- 
many, 174;  "to  in- 
crease product  at 
little  or  no  profit." 

No  lower. 

Do. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  per 
great  gross,  domes- 
tic. 85.28;  Europe, 
84.57;  to  sell  surplus 
(see  text). 

No  lower. 

Do. 
Do. 

Same  price  and  dis- 
counts in  all  cases. 

No  lower. 

Eyeglasses  and  lenses, 
fieldglasses,  foreign, 
lower.  Microscopes, 
individual,  domes- 
tic 180,  foreign  167.50. 
Microscopes,  Ameri- 
can, educational  in- 
stitutions, domestic 
167.60.  Photo  lenses 
and  shutters,  for- 
eign, irregular  and 
higher. 

Higher,  about  8  per 
cent. 

No  lower. 


Same  prices. 


No  lower. 


Do. 


1  Produce  about  one-fourth  United  States  output. 
«  Produce  about  10  per  cent  United  States  output. 
»  Produce  4  to  6  per  cent  United  States  output 
*  Produce  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 

6  Very  small. 

«  Proauce  one-half  to  two-thirds  United  States  output. 

7  Produce  75  per  cent  United  States  output. 

»  Produce  30  per  cent  electric  ware;  2  per  cent  staples,  United  States  output 
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No.  of 
efltab- 
ILsh- 
ment. 


48 


49 


Propor- 

Article, 

Foreign  market. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

tlonof 

total 

product. 

Foreign  pri?e  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 

Percent. 

Canada  and  England. 

11,600.00 

8 

"About  same  to  meet 
prices  made  by  our 
competitors  in  this 
country." 

Lamp  chimneys, 

All  countries  except 

100,000.00 

20 

No  lower. 

glass    reflectors. 

continent   of    Eu- 

and     lantern 

rope. 

globes.! 

Emery  wheelfi 

England    and   Aus- 
tralia. 

All  countries,  Europe 
especially. 

All  countries 

10,000.00 

25 

Do. 

Sharpening  stones  I  . 

140,000.00 

40 

Do. 

Bottles 

167,224.00 

8 

Do. 

AsbestUH  cement, 

Australia,  Norway, 
England.Cuba,  and 

20,000.00 

8i 

Equal. 

magnesia,  flexible 

cement  roofing.* 

Canada. 

Sanitary  wares* 

Germany,    England, 

60,000.00 

6-6 

Export  price  not 
changed  in  5  years. 

France,  and   Can- 

ada. 

during  which  time 
export  price  in  all 
grades    nas  been 

price  more  than  half 
the  time.    At  pres- 

the  export  sales  are 
sold  at  nome  market 

prices.    (See  text.) 

Carborundum 

England,    Germany, 
Norway,    Sweden, 

40,000.00 

10 

No  lower.    Foreign 

shipments  are  sold 

and  Australia. 

at  same  prices  and 
at  same  discounts  as 

our  domestic  sales. 

Roots,    barks,    oils, 

England,    Germany, 
France,  and  Spain. 

30,000.00 

No  lower. 

etc.* 

Explosives  * 

Mexico  and  Canada.. 

28  906  06 

6 

Do 

Vaccine  and  anti- 

All  countries 

86,000.00 

8 

Do! 

toxine.* 
Paint,  etc 

South  America,  Eu- 

80,000.00 

15^50 

Do. 

Candles,     stearin 

rope.  Africa,  etc. 
Spanish -American 

60,000.00 

10 

Do. 

and  red  oil. 

countries  and  £u- 

Powder 

wStlindies,  Central 

10,000.00 

1 

Do. 

and  South  America. 

Acids  and  chemicals. 

Mexico  and  Canada. . 
Great  Britain,  France, 

3.600.00 

Do. 

Scouring  soap  and 
cotton-seed  oil. 

80 

Lower     prices     only 
when  freights  to  Li  v- 

Austria,    Germany, 

Italy,  etc. 

erpool  'happen  to  be 
lower  than  to  New 

York.      (See  text.) 

Glauber's  salts  and 

Canada 

5,000.00 

4 

Glauber's    salts,    do- 

sulphate   of    am- 

mestic  60   cents  to 

monia.7 

76    cents    per   100 
pounds;  foreign,  60 
cents  to    65    cents; 
sulphate     of     am- 
monia,   domestic 
fl.lO   to  $1.80;    for- 

i     eign,    96    cents    to 

!    fi.m. 
171  Hemolin,      domestic 

Colors 

Canada,    England, 
Germany,    France, 

14,148.00 

!     15}  cents:  Australia, 

Australia,  and  Mex- 

15:   Austria,    14iUW; 

ico. 

•     England,  14^.^^ 

Homeopathic  medi- 

Europe, South  Amer- 

50,000.00 

25  ;  No  lower. 

cines.* 

ica,  and  India. 

i 

Varnishes    and    ja- 

Scotland, Africa,  Aus- 

Very small. 

1         Do. 

pans. 

tralia,  and    South 

1 

America. 

» Produce  25  per  cent  United  States  output. 

«  Produce  about  20  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  about  83f  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  65  per  cent  United  States  output. 

*  Produce  5  per  cent  United  States  output. 

« Produce  10  per  cent  pharmaceutical  supplies;  50  per  cent  vaccine  and  antitoxlne,  United  States 
output.* 
7  Produce  8  per  cent  United  States  output. 
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No.  of 

?iSh^  i  Article. 

ment. 


d2    Proprietary  medi- 
cines. 


53  Water  paint  and 
casein. 

M  Perfumery  and  toi- 
let articles. 

56  Asbestusffoods,  roof- 
ing, ana  paints.* 


56  ,  Disinfectants,  insec- 
Ucides.s 


67 


Ucorioe. 


Foreign  market. 


England,  Germany. 
India,  South  Amer- 
ica, Philippines,  etc. 

Europe,    Asia,    and 

Africa. 
Philippines,    Porto 

Rico,  and  Cuba. 
Through  commission 

houses. 


China,  Australia,  Cen- 
tral America,  Can- 
ada. West  indies, 
and  Cuba. 

England  and  a  few  of 
her  colonies. 


Propor- 
Value  of  ex-     tion  to 
ports.       '     total 
I  product. 


I 


'  Percent. 
92,622.40      lotl% 


Very  small. 


3,000.00 


600.00 


10 


*ofl^ 


Foreign  price  as  com- 
pared with  domestic. 


Mandrake  pills,  do- 
mestic, $19.20  per 
gross:  foreign,  tlti- 
(See  text) 

No  lower. 

Do. 


Give  commission  mer- 
chante  6  per  cent 
better  prices  than 
local  dealers. 

No  lower. 


Da 


*  Produce  60  per  cent  United  States  output  asbestos  goods, 
s  Produce  80  per  cent  United  States  output. 


COSTS  AND  PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


The  following  tables  and  diagrams,  prepared  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  show  the  monthly  cost  of  producing  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  and  steel  rails,  including  raw  materials  and  cost  of  labor  and  incidentals, 
together  with  the  selling  prices  of  these  products,  and  the  margin  between  the  cost 
and  the  selling  price.    They  cover  the  years  1890  to  1901. 

The  complexity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  makes  an  accurate  presentation  o 
the  elements  of  cost  in  a  given  product  very  difficult.  The  commisBion  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  information  from  three  or  four  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the 
country  manufacturing  the  products  named,  which  shows  the  amount  of  the  raw 
materials  entering  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  billets,  and  rails,  respectively.  Some  of  the 
figures  submitted  for  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  these  products  are  in  the 
nature  of  general  estimates  rather  than  of  minute  statistical  records;  but  one  or  two 
establishments  have  submitted  data  drawn  up  from  long  and  careful  records,  and  the 
average  of  all  the  establishments  represents  approximately  the  average  amount  of 
raw  material  actually  required.  On  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  monthly  or  yearly 
prices  of  these  raw  materials  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  quantity  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  the  respective  products  has  been  computed. 

The  establishments  which  furnished  these  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  raw 
materials  required  have  also  given  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  incidentals 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  of  incidentals  in  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  products  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity  for  each  year  since  1890.  The  actual  figures  given  for  these  costs 
cover  only  the  most  recent  period.  Beyond  question  there  have  been  steady  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  manufacture  tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  inci- 
dentals per  unit  of  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  wages,  from  1899  to 
1901,  especially  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  no  regard  to 
.which  has  been  given  in  making  up  the  figures,  may  in  part  have  offset  the  reduction 
through  such  improvements.  In  any  case  the  comparison  as  to  costs  will  not  be  greatly 
vitiated  by  inaccuracies  in  the  items  of  labor  and  incidentals,  since  these  represent  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  transforming  the  respective  raw  materials 
into  the  finished  products.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  raw  materials  of  iron  and  steel  — ore,  coke,  etc. — is  that  for 
labor ;  but  since  the  raw  materials  have  an  ascertainable  price,  the  margin  of  cost 
and  profit  in  turning  them  into  pig  iron  or  steel  may  be  computed  separately. 

While  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  estimates  of  cost  presented  from  month  to 
month  represent  a  strictly  accurate  average  for  all  establishments,  the  information 
has  been  gathered  with  sufficient  care  to  give,  it  is  believed,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  general  movement.  It  may  specially  be  noted  that,  even  if  a  given  factor  be 
wrongly  computed,  it  will,  if  treats  as  a  fixed  quantity  throughout  the  entire  term 
of  years,  not  prevent  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the  movement  of  costs  from  time  to  time. 
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PIG  IRON. 

The  three  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  iron  ore,  coke  (which 
is  used  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  may  be  considered  am  raw  material  rather 
than  fuel),  and  limestone.  According  to  the  reports  of  several  establishments  to  the 
Industrial  Commission,  the  average  quantity  of  Lake  Superior  ore  required  to  pro- 
duce a  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  of  pig  iron  is  3,817  pounds;  of  coke,  2,035  pounds 
are  needed,  and  of  limestone,  1,048  pounds.  The  price  of  limestone  has  varied  little 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  may  l)e  taken  as  approximately  40  cents  per  ton,  plus 
freight  to  the  mills,  which  varies  acconling  to  the  distance,  but  Is  a  comparatively 
small  amount  in  the  aggregate.  The  average  labor  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
from  the  ore,  as  reported  by  the  several  establishments,  is  99  cents,  and  the  average 
outlay  for  extras  and  incidentals  is  50  cents.  In  preparing  the  tables  the  three 
factors  of  limestone,  labor,  and  incidentals  have  been  treated  as  a  fixed  amount, 
aggregating  a  cost  of  $1.68  per  ton  of  product. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  immediately  below  for  the  prices  of  iron  ore  as  a 
basis  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  those  of  I^ke  Angeline  ore  at  the 
lower  Lake  Erie  ports.  These  figures  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  leading 
establishments  manufacturing  iron  and  steel.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  for 
various  other  kinds  and  grades  of  ore,  which  are  pre*«nted  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  prices  of 
all  the  leading  classes  of  ore  is  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year  as  the  move- 
ment of  prices  for  Lake  Angeline  ore.  The  latter  is  a  hematite  ore  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Old  Range.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Bessemer  ores,  and  sells  on  an  average 
at  about  10  cents  per  ton  more  than  Norrie  ore,  which  is  regarded  as  a  base  or  stand- 
anl  ore.  The  prices  of  iron  ore  are  fixed  by  yearly  periods  and  do  not  fluctuate  from 
month  to  month  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products. 

Prices  of  Ijoke  Angeline  are,  1890-1901, 


Year. 

Price  per 

ton 
(groaa). 

Year. 

Price  per , 

ton      1 
(grow). 

Year. 

Price  per 
ton 

(gPOSB). 

1890 

16.00 
4.60 
4.85 
3,90 

1894 

•2.50  ' 
2.90  I 
4.05 
2.70  ' 

1898 

t2.84 

1891 

1896 

1899 

8.04 

1892 

1896 

1900 

5.60 

1893 

1897 

1901 

4.85 

To  the  prices  of  iron  ore  in  the  computation  of  costs  of  producing  pig  iron  haa 
been  added  |1  per  ton  as  representing  approximately  the  railroad  freight  rate  from 
the  lake  ports,  the  basis  of  the  prices,  to  Pittsburg.  This  freight  rate  has  varied 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits  above  and  below  |1  during  the  past  ten  years, 
but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  these  variations  it  has  been  treated  as 
a  fixed  quantity.  The  variations  would  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  cost  statistics 
materially. 

The  prices  of  coke,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  both 
of  pig  iron  and  of  other  products  into  which  coke  enters,  are  those  f.  o.  b.  Connells- 
ville.  These  prices  have  been  taken  for  the  years  up  to  1899,  inclusive,  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  prices  of  products  of  industrial  com- 
binations. (Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  29,  p.  813  ff.)  For  the  years 
1900  and  1901  the  average  monthly  prices  have  been  computed  from  the  weekly  re- 
ports in  the  Iron  Age.  The  freight  is  not  considered,  but  the  cost  of  transporting 
coke  from  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg  is  not  great  and  has  not  varied  materially  from" 
year  to  year,  so  that  the  omission  of  this  item  of  expense  would  not  affect  the  tables 
of  cost  to  any  extent. 


COftT   AND   PRICES   OP   IKON    AND   STEEL. 

The  following?  table  shows  the  prices  of  coke: 

Average  montfUy  prices  of  coke  at  ConneUmlU,  1890-1901. 
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Year  and  month. 


Price. 


January . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


1890. 


January . 
February . . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

Augrust 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. 


1891. 


January . 
Febniary . . . 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUgUHt 

September. . 

0<:tober 

November., 
December . , 


1892. 


January . 
February . . . 

March 

April 

liay , 

June , 

July 

AUgUHt 

September. , 

October 

November . 
December . 


1893. 


$1.75 
1.76 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 


I 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 


Year  and  month. 


1894. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

jMiy 

I  June 

July 

August 

'  September 

October 

I  November 

December 

1895. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decemt>er 


1.90 
1.90, 
1.90  ' 
1.90 
1.80 


January . 
February . 

March 

April 

May. 


1896. 


1.80  I  June. 

1.75  I  July. 

1.75  " 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 


1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.10 
1.06 


Augujit 

September. 

October 

NovemlHjr . , 
December.. 


1897. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Price. 


•0.97* 

.95  I 

1.00 

.92 

.92 

l.OU 

1.00 

2.00 

1.40  , 

1.00  I 

1.01  I 
1.00  ! 


1.00 
1. 00 
1.00 
1.35 
1.35 
1.85 
1.35 
1.36 
1.85 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


1.874 
1.87i 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 
1.874 


1.874 
1.874 
1.624 
1.55 
1.40 
1.50 
l.SO 
1.50 
1.45 
1.624 
1.75 
1.76 


1898. 
January . 
February . 
March. 
April. 
Mfay., 
June. 
July. 

August '    1.75 

September 1.75 

October 1.60 


November . 
December  . 


1.50 
1.60 


January 1.60 

Febniary 1.60 

March 1.75 

April 1.75 

May 2.05 

June 2.20 

July 2.124 

August I  2. 50 

September '  2.62| 

October |  2.76 

November 2.874 

December 2.874 


1900. 


January 8.20 

February 3.31 

March 3.84 

April 3.66 

May 3.124 

June I  2.81 


July. 

August 

September. 

Oc!tober 

November . 
December . 


1901. 


2.47 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.91 


January 1. 75 

February 1.77 

March '    1.^ 


April. 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September. , 


2.00 
2.00 
1.93 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


The  price  of  pig  iron,  with  which  the  cost  is  compare<l,  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  Pittsburg,  the  figures  up  to  1899  being  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  above  cited,  those  for  1900  from  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  (from  which^  indeed,  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  also  taken),  and  those  for  1901  from  the  weekly  reports  in  the  Iron 
Age. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  element  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  the  price  of 
ore,  is  fixed  by  yearly  periods,  the  diagram  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  average 
cost  of  pig  icon  by  annual  periods,  without  endeavoring  to  present  monthly  fluctua- 
tions, which  would  be  misleading  in  the  case  of  the  transition  from  one  year  to 
another.  The  vertical  movements  of  the  line  of  costs  at  the  end  of  each  year  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  actual  corresponding  sudden  changes  in  the  cost  of 
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manufactare.  The  ore  purchased  daring  one  season  of  lake  navigation  at  the  price 
of  that  season  is  held  over  in  large  quantities  into  the  winter  and  even  the  spring 
of  the  sncceeding  year. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  of  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  presented  in  the  diagram, 
particularly  because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  some  of  the  rapid  movements  within 
yearly  periods.  While  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  compare  such  a  variable  selling  price 
with  a  uniform  annual  cost  of  manufacture,  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  manufacture 
within  a  single  year  is  undoubtedly  comparatively  slight  in  most  cases. 

It  should  be  observed  in  studying  the  maigin  between  the  cost  of  production  (an 
annual  flgnre)  and  the  price  (a  monthly  figure)  that  sharp  variations  in  the  margin 
neceasarily  appear  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  are  in  a  sense  misleading.  The 
rate  of  interest  and  profit  does  not,  of  course,  increase  or  decrease  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the  new  annual  price  of  iron  ore.  Never- 
theless the  indication  regarding  the  maigin,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  gives  the  cor- 
rect movement  of  the  general  level  from  year  to  year,  and  also  a  ^rly  correct  view 
ol  the  variations  from  month  to  month  within  each  year,  except  for  the  change  from 
December  to  January. 

The  detailed  figures  showing  the  average  annual  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron,  the 
monthly  filing  price,  and  the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  from  month  to 
month,  are  given  in  full  in  the  general  tables  below.  The  diagram  illustrating  the 
movements  is  herewith  presented.     (Diagram  A.) 

STEEL  BILLETS. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  steel  billets  is  pig  iron,  and  the  process  of  changing  pig 
iron  into  billets  is  not  a  very  expensive  one.  It  requires,  according  to  the  reports 
of  leading  establishments,  on  the  average,  2,607  pounds  of  pig  iron  to  make  a  long 
ton  of  billets.  To  this  is  added  an  average  amount  of  114  pounds  of  scrap  steel '  and 
19  pounds  of  ferromanganese.  Of  coke,  on  the  average,  180  pounds  are  used,  and  of 
coal  580  pounds,  per  ton  of  product.  The  total  coHt  of  the  raw  materials  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  month  to  month  on  the  basis  of  these  quantities  and  of  the  monthly 
prices.  The  price  of  pig  iron  taken  as  a  basis  is  that  of  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsbuig. 
The  price  of  coke  is  that  at  Connellsville,  while  the  prices  of  coal  and  of  scrap  have 
had  to  be  taken  as  at  Chicago,  since  Pittsburg  prices  are  not  available.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  price  of  coal  is  materially  lower  at  Pittsburg  than  that  of  high  grade 
coal,  such  as  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  table,  at  Chicago.  The  difference  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  billets  at  Pittsburg,  were  the  correct 
figures  for  coal  available,  from  20  to  40  cents  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  prices  from  1890  to  1900  of  coal  at  Chicago, 
as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  prices  for  the  year 
1901  not  being  obtainable,  have  been  estimated  in  figuring  the  cost  of  billets  as  equal 
to  those  for  the  year  1900,  leaving  some  margin  of  error,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the 
general  figures  materially.  The  same  table  shows  also  the  monthly  prices  of  scrap 
steel  at  Chicago,  which  are  taken  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Iron  Age  (those  up 
to  1899  inclusive  having  already  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
report  cited) . 

'  Only  one  of  the  establishments  furnishing  data  as  to  the  amount  of  material 
required  in  the  production  of  billets  speaks  of  the  use  of  scrap  steel.  In  the  other 
establishments  a  lai]ger  amount  of  pig  iron  is  reported  »n  being  nec;essary.  The  use 
of  the  figures  as  indicated  in  the  text  gives,  doubtless,  the  correct  average  of  the  mate- 
rials used  for  all  the  establishments. 
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Average  morUhly  prices  of  scrap  deel  and  of  coal  at  Chicago^  1890-1901. 


Year  and  month. 


Scrap.  No. 

,  1,  mill,  at 
I  Chicago, 
,   per2^ 
lbs. 


1800. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

Miiy 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1893. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1894. 

January 

February 

March ^. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November.  ... 
December 


$16.50 
16.50 
15.60 
14.60 
14.00 
16.60 
16.00 
16.50 
16.50 
16.00 
16.50 
14.60 

14.00 
18.76 
18.76 
13.60 
13.50 
13.76 
14.26 
14.60 
14.26 
18.76 
18.26 
12.50 


Coal,  Youg- 
hlogheny, 
Chicago, 
r  2.000 
lbs. 


at 
per 


$3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.23 
3.06 
8.28 
8.28 
8.28 
8.86 
8.86 
3.36 
3.40 

8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
8.26 
8.25 
8.26 
3.40 
8.40 
8.75 
8.75 


12.50 

3.40 

12.50 

8.40 

11.50 

8.86 

11.00 

8.36 

10.50 

8.26 

10.00 

8.25 

11.00 

3.26 

11.00 

3.25 

11.00 

3.35 

11.00 

3.35 

11.00 

3.45 

11.00 

3.50 

10.76 

3.50 

10.75 

3.50 

10.76 

8.50 

10.60 

3.41 

10.00 

3.86 

9.00 

8.35 

9.00 

8.25 

8.60 

8.25 

8.00 

3.25 

8.00 

3.25 

8.00 

8.25 

8.00 

3.25 

8.26 

3.25 

6.76 

8.25 

6.76 

8.20 

6.50 

3.16 

6.50 

8.10 

6.60 

8.10 

6.50 

8.10 

6.50 

8.10 

7.00 

8.10 

7.00 

8.10 

7.00 

8.10 

7.00 

3.10 

6.60 

2.90 

6.50 

2.90 

6.50 

2.90 

6.50 

2.90 

7.00 

2.90 

7.50 

2.90 

8.00 

2.90 

9.00 

2.90 

10.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.60 

8.00 

Year  and  month. 


1806. 

Jannary 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

B*ay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augiwt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

liay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1900. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1901. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Biay 

June 

July 

August 


Scmp,  No. 
l,mTu,at 
Chicago, 
per  2^ 
lbs. 


Coal,  Youg- 

hioeheny, 

at  Cnicago, 

per  2,000 

lbs. 


$6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
7.75 
7.60 
7.00 
6.75 
6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.50 
7.60 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.76 
6.00 
6.60 
6.76 
6.75 
6.50 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 


6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 
6.62i 
6.76 
6.26 
6.76 


7.00 
7.76 
8.76 
9.00 
9.00 
8.76 
8.60 
9.00 
13.00 
14.50 
13.50 
13.00 


17.70 
17. 12i 
17.00 
16.76 
14.60 
12.121 
9.50 
9.00 
9.25 
9.90 
10.00 
11.00 


11.80 
11.87 
12.76 
14.00 
13.50 
18.00 
12.50 
12.00 


$2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
2.78 
2.90 
2.90 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 


2.45 
2.45 
2.46 
2.46 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.60 
2.60 
2.76 
8.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.26 
8.26 
8.26 
8.26 
8.26 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  prices  of  ferromaDganeee  from  1890  to  1901. 
This  table  up  to  1900  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  iron  and  steel  producing 
establishments,  and  is  beyond  question  correct.  There  have,  of  course,  been  some 
monthly  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  this  product  which  would  affect  slightly  the 
monthly  cost  of  production,  but  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  the  variation  in 
coHt  on  account  of  these  changes  would  not  be  significant  The  average  price  of 
fermmanganese  for  1901  has  been  computed  from  the  Iron  Age. 

Prires  of  ferromanganese. 


Year. 

Average 

price  at   ,                Year. 

wurks. 

Average 
price  at 
works. 

1 

Year. 

Average 
price  at 
works. 

1890  

965.00      1894 

S36.12 
46.96 
43.43 
41.46 

1898 

$43  99 

1891 

&i.ih   \  1895 

'  1899 

64.80 

1892 

43.35      IKMJ 

,  1900 

79  10 

1893 

42.64       1897 

1901 

66.56 

The  average  labor  cost  of  turning  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  steel  billets,  as  reported  by  the 
establishments  above  referred  to,  is  $1.62,  and  the  average  incidental  expense  75  cents. 
These  have  been  treated  as  fixed  factors  and  added  in  determining  the  cost  of  steel 
billets  from  month  to  month.  The  selling  price  of  billets  is  that  in  the  Pittsburg 
market,  as  reix)rted  in  the  Iron  Age  and  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

The  cost  and  selling  prices  of  billets  from  month  to  month,  with  the  margin  between 
them,  are  given  in  the  detailed  tables  below,  and  are  set  forth  clearly  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (B). 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  considering  the  movement  of  the  prices  of  steel  billets 
and  steel  rails,  that  the  mai^n  between  cost  and  price  depends  almost  altogether 
upon  the  movement  in  the  price  of  pig  iron.  The  price  of  j)ig  iron  usually  follows 
largely  the  price  of  fini.shed  steel  products,  so  that  we  find  the  margin  between  costs 
and  prices  of  the  finisheii  product  varying  less  than  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
pig  iron  and  its  selling  price.  Any  change  in  the  demand  for  steel  billets  or  steel 
rails  quickly  influences  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  is  reflected  in  its  price.  On  the 
other  hand  iron  ore,  the  chief  raw  material  of  pig  iron,  is  much  farther  removed 
from  the  finished  product.  It  is  produced,  not  in  immediate  response  to  demand 
for  finished  product,  but  largely  in  advance  of  demand.  Indeed,  as  already  pointed 
out,  the  price  of  ore  is  fixed  for  entire  seasons  at  a  practically  uniform  rate. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that,  while  an  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  billets  or  of 
steel  rails  may  not  materially  increase  the  margin  above  the  cost,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  that  the  manufacturer  of  billets  or  rails  derives  little  advantage  from  an 
advance,  and  must  turn  over  practically  all  of  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  pig 
iron.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  at  least  at  present,  most  of  the  large  manufacturers 
of  billets  and  rails  produce  also  their  own  pig  iron,  so  that  whatever  profit  arises  in 
the  entire  process  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the  billet  or  rail  goQS  into  the 
same  hands. 

STEEL  RAILS. 

The  constituent  materials  used  in  manufacturing  steel  rails  are  pi?  iron  (by  far  the 
most  important),  ppiegeleisen  (which  sometimes  is  replaced  by  ferromanganese), 
coke,  and  coal.  A  leading  establishment  reports  the  average  amount  of  pig  iron 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  rails  at  2,761  pounds;  of  spiegel,  154  pounds;  of  coke,  32 
pounds,  and  of  coal,  550  pounds.  The  same  establishment  reports  the  cost  of  labor 
in  transforming  pig  iron  into  a  ton  of  rails  at  11.65,  and  of  extras  at  75  cents.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  from  month  to  month  the 
prices  have  been  taken  on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  in  r^ard  to  steel  billets. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  the  same  establishment  which  furnished  the 
data  regarding  the  quantities  used,  gives  the  average  yearly  cost  of  spiegel  from  1891 
to  1900.  The  quantity  used  is  so  small  that  variations  in  price  from  month  to  month 
would  not  much  affect  the  monthly  cost  of  production.  The  figures  for  1890  and  for 
1901  not  being  available,  the  price  for  the  fir.'^t  year  has  been  estimated  for  the  com- 
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patation  of  costs  as  being  the  same  as  that  for  1891,  and  the  price  for  1901  has  been 
estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  1900. 

Average  yearly  prices  of  »piegeliesen^  1891-1900. 


Year. 

Prices. 

Year. 

Prices. 

I 

Year. 

Prices. 

1891 

183.01  , 
33.87 
34.04  , 
28.6.') 

1895 

»17.70 
17.46 
18.98 

1898.. 

$18.85 

1892 

1896 

1899.. 

22.99 

1893 

1897 

1900.. 

31.89 

1894 

The  explanation  regarding  the  significance  of  the  movement  in  cost  of  rails  as 
dependent  upon  the  movement  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  has  been  presented  in 
the  discussion  of  steel  billets,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  figures  for 
steel  rails.  The  accompanying  diagram  (C)  shows  the  monthly  movement  of  costs, 
prices,  and  margin.  A  table  giving  the  figures  appears  at  the  end  of  this  report.  In 
this  table  a  column  has  been  added  showing  the  aggregate  of  the  margins  on  both 
pig  iron  and  rails,  which,  as  already  suggested,  usually  go  into  the  same  hands. 

GENERAL  COMMENT  ON  MOVEMENTS. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  detail  the  causes  of  the  various  movements  in 
costs,  prices,  and  margins,  a  few  significant  points  may  be  indicated. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  fact  shown  in  the  diagrams  is  the  very  rapid  and 
wide  variations  in  the  prices  of  all  three  of  the  products  compared,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  prices  of  pig  iron.  Even  in  earlier  years,  not  covered  by  the  diagrams,  the  price 
statistics  show  similar  sharp  fiuctuations.  The  diagrams  herewith  presentecl  bring 
out  the  great  and  sudden  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  three  products  during  the  year 
1890.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  and  gradual  fall,  which  brought  the  price  of  pig 
iron  down  from  $16  at  the  beginning  of  1891  to  $10  at  the  end  of  1894.  A  sudden 
sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  three  products  is  seen  in  1895,  but  this  was  followed  by 
an  almost  equally  rapid  decline,  and  during  1897  and  1898  the  prices  stood  practically 
at  a  bottom  figure.  The  most  noticeable  movement  shown  in  the  diagram  is  that 
during  1899,  when  the  price  of  pig  iron  rose  from  $10  to  $25  and  the  price  of  rails 
from  $17  to  $35.  Almost  equally  sudden  and  very  great,  however,  was  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  these  products,  especially  billets  and  pig  iron,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1900.  Since  tliat  time  there  has  been  a  recovery,  which  leaves  the  prices  of  all  three 
products  considerably  higher  than  for  the  years  1890  to  1898. 

These  often  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations  show,  among  other  indications,  the 
great  changes  in  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  from  time  to  time,  and  the  marked 
sensitiveness  of  prices  to  such  changes  in  demand.  No  very  large  stock  of  iron  and 
steel  is  usually  held  in  advance,  and  when  a  period  of  prosperity  causes  a  great 
extension  of  the  use  of  these  products,  the  mills  often  find  themselves  temporarily 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  while  buyers  under  certain  conditions  are 
willing  to  pay  almost  any  price. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  regards  all  three  of  the  products  under  consideration, 
that  the  published  prices  represent  the  current  quotations  for  cash  sales  or  future 
orders,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  at  any  given  time  is  actually  sold 
under  contracts  made  at  an  earlier  date  in  accordance  with  prices  then  prevailing. 
Contracts  are  often  taken  which  require  six  months  or  even  a  year  to  fill. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  can  not  account 
for  all  the  changes  in  prices  shown  in  the  diagrams. 

As  already  indicated,  changes  in  the  demand  and  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  can  not 
immediately  refiect  themselves  in  the  price  of  iron  ore,  which  is  the  chief  element 
entering  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  since  the  prices  of  iron  ore  are  mostly  fixed  for 
yearly  periods.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  very  marked  fiuctua- 
tions in  the  margin  between  prices  and  cost  of  production  whenever  the  prices  vary 
suddenly.  It  seems  also  that  any  great  increase  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  does  not, 
even  at  a  later  time,  cause  an  equal  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  so  as  to  bring 
the  margin  down  to  its  former  level,  until  the  price  falls  again.    On  the  other  hand, 
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ooarae,  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  will  not  be  reflected  immediately  in  a  de- 
cline of  coets,  and  the  mai^n  may  readily,  for  the  time,  fall  below  zero.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  diagram  that  for  a  long  period,  from  1896  to  1898,  the  mai^  of 
interest  and  profits  stood  very  little  above  zero  and  at  several  times  fell  below  it 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel  shows  itself  very  qnickly  in  the  increased 
demand  for  pig  iron.  Since  large  stocks  of  pig  iron  are  not  often  accumulated  in 
advance,  this  demand  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  pig  iron  side  by  side  with  that  of 
steel.  The  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  billets,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  price  of  pig  iron,  and  the  selling  price  of  billets  is  ^therefore  usually 
comparatively  small,  and  the  fluctuations  in  it  are  much  lees  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  pig  iron.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  departure  from  this  relatively  uni- 
form margin  is  seen  in  1899  and  1900.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
did  not  bring  up  the  pncf-  of  pig  iron  quite  so  quickly.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  paral- 
lel movement  of  the  lines  of  price  and  cost,  the  price  of  pig  iron,  which  chiefly  deter- 
mines the  cost  of  billets,  followed  the  price  of  billets  by  two  or  three  months,  thus 
leaving  a  very  considerable  margin  for  some  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1900  the 
^1  in  the  price  of  billets  was  more  rapid  than  that  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  so  that 
the  maiigin  fell  very  much  below  zero,  after  which  there  was  again  a  rapid  recovery. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  diagram  regarding  steel  rails  is  the  fact  that  the  selling 
prices  for  considerable  periods  of  time  throughout  the  decade  covered  by  the  figures 
have  been  held  uniform.  Thus,  through  most  of  1891  and  1892  the  uniform  price 
named  was  $30  per  ton;  through  1894  it  was  |24  per  ton;  and  through  the  latter  part 
of  1895  and  1896  it  was  |28  per  ton.  This  uniformity  in  prices  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  existence  of  pools  from  time  to  time  among  the  manufacturers,  and  the  sudden 
changes  following  the  periods  of  uniformity  are  probably  explicable,  not  so  much  by 
great  changes  in  demand  at  the  precise  date  of  the  change  in  price,  as  by  either  the 
breaking  of  pools  or  the  determination  on  the  part  of  their  managers  that  the  previ- 
ously fixed  prices  were  too  high  or  too  low.  It  is  very  commonly  stated  in  the  trade 
journals  that  the  nominal  prices  quoted  for  steel  rails  are  not  always  maintained  in 
practice,  but  that,  secretly  or  openly,  sales  are  made  below  the  quoted  rates. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  changes  in  the  price  of  rails  are  followed  by  changes  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  but  the  more  or  less  artificial  price  of  rails  indicated  in  the  diagram 
prevents  this  parallelism  from  being  as  close  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  billets  and  pig  iron. 
We  find  that  the  cost  of  rails,  which  depends  largely  on  the  price  of  the  chief  con- 
stituent, pig  iron,  varies  much  more  greatly  from  month  to  month  than  the  selling 
price,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  very  sudden  change 
in  the  selling  price  of  rails  appears  unaccompanied  by  any  correspondingly  sudden 
changes  in  cost.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  margin  between  the  cost  and  selling 
price  is  a  much  more  variable  quantity  in  the  case  of  rails  than  in  the  case  of  billets. 
The  great  increase  m  the  margin  during  the  year  1896  is  noteworthy,  while  still 
more  striking  is  the  fact  that  from  1897  to  the  middle  of  1900  almost  no  margin 
appears.  During  1899  the  price  of  rails  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  that  of  steel 
billets,  and  in  some  months  lagged  even  behind  that  of  pig  iron,  so  that  the  margin 
on  rails  for  several  months  in  1899  and  1900  was  considerably  less  than  zero.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  rails  did  not  fall  as  suddenly  in  1900  as  the  price  of  pig 
iron  or  the  cost  of  rails,  so  that  for  a  short  time  the  margin  rises  to  a  very  high  point, 
but  almost  immediately  thereafter  falls  rapidly  to  approximately  zero. 

The  point  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  these  diagrams  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  producers  of  steel  billets  and  of  steel  nuls  produce  also  the  pig  iron  which 
enters  into  them.  If  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  steel  products  drags  with  it  the 
price  of  pig  iron,  so  as  to  leave  little  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  steel  and  the 
selling  price,  the  profit  on  the  entire  process  nevertheless  goes  often  into  the  same 
hands.  A  similar  ailment,  of  course,  applies  as  regards  the  effect  of  a  decline  in 
prices  or  cost.  A  study  of  the  sum  of  the  margins  on  both  pig  iron  and  rails,  shown 
in  Table  III,  will  therefore  be  desirable  in  judgmg  the  significance  of  the  figures. 
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Table  I.— PIG  IRON. 

Comparison  of  average  anmial  cost  ivith  monthly  seUing  price  and  margin  between  them, 

1890-1901. 


Year. 


1890. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 

1^92. 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

Novembt^r  ... 
December 

1S93. 

January 

February  — 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

Otrtober 

November  . . . 
December — 

18(M. 

January 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 

1895. 

January 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November . . . 
December 


Coet. 


I  Selling 
price. 


915.60 


12.77 


11.39 


8.C5 


9.51 


15.95 
16.25 
16.50 
16.10 
16.60 
16.25 
16.26 
16.00 
15.60 
15.50 
15.15 
15.36 

15.65 
15.25 
14.75 
14.50 
14.86 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
13.96 
13.90 
14.08 
13.90 

13.59 
13.51 
18. 75 
13.86 
18.51 
13.50 
13.21 
13.08 
12.19 
11.60 
11.46 
11.17 

10.90 
10. 75 
10.56 
10.49 
12.44 
13. 15 
12.60 
12.12 
11.63 
11.02 
10.66 
10.31 

10.06 
10.16 
10.23 
10.69 
11. 15 
12.39 
14.14 
16.02 
17.19 
15.77 
13.94 
11.87 


I' 
Margin.   I 


$28.60 

t8.10 

22.56 

7.06 

20.26 

4.76 

17.86 

2.a^ 

17.66 

2.06 

19.00 

8.50 

18.62 

3.12 

18.10 

2.60 

'  18.00 

2.60 

17.35 

1.85 

17.00 

1.50 

16.60 

1.10 

Year. 


3.18 
8.48 
8.73 
8.33 
».73 
8.48 
8.48 
3.23 
2.83 
2.73 
2.38 
2.68 

2,87 

1.97 

1.47 

1.22 

1.08 

.82 

.72 

.72 

.68 

.62 

.76 


2.20 
2.12 
2.36 
2.47 
2.12 
2.11 
1.82 
1.69 

.80 

.21 

.07  I 

.22 

2.25 

2.10 

1.91  I 

1.84  ! 

3.79 

4.60 

3.95 

3.47 

2.88  , 

2.87 

2.01 

1.66 

.65 
.64  I 

1.18 
l.frl 
2.88 
4.63 
5.51 
7.68 
6.26 
4.43 
2.36 


1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September ... 

October 

November  . . . 
December...., 


1898. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1899. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1900. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

.July 

August. 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
December 


1901. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July , 

August 


Cost. 


'delllng 
price. 


$11.93 


9.45 


9.74 


10.82 


$11.81 
12.96 
12.26 
13.32 
12.88 
12.47 
12.12 
10.91 
11.81 
11.71 
12.46 
11.64 


10.77 
10.72 
10.67 
9.91 
9.62 
9.74 
9.39 
9.64 
10.04 
10.70 
10.62 
10.09 


10.00 
10.06 
10.87 
10.86 
10.41 
10.42 
10.81 
10.36 
10.45 
10.40 
10.22 
10.64 


Margin 


$0.12 
1.02 
.32 
1.39 
.90 
.64 
.19 

-  1.02 

-  .62 

-  .22 
.58 

-  .89 


1.32 

1.27 

1.12 

.46 

.07 

.89 

.06 

.09 

.69 

1.25 

L07 

.64 


.26 
.82 
.68 

.61 
.67 
.68 
.67 
.61 
.71 
.66 
.48 
.90 


11.00 

.71 

11.69 

1.40 

14.77 

4.48 

15.06 

4.77 

16.32 

6.08 

18.70 

8.41 

20.45 

10.16 

22.37 

12.08 

23.85 

18.56 

24.50 

14.21 

24.69 

14.40 

25.00 

14.71 

24.97 

9,62 

26.00 

9.66 

24.90 

9.56 

24.90 

9.56 

24.90 

9.55 

21. 16 

5.81 

17.00 

1.66 

16.07 

.72 

14.19 

—  1.16 

18.37 

—  1.98 

13.70 

—  1.66 

13.76 

—  1.60 

13.16 

2.88 

14.43 

8.61 

16.81 

6.49 

16.75 

6.93 

16.30 

6.48 

16.00 

6.18 

15.96 

6.13 

15.87 

.4.66 
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Year. 


Cost  and  selling  price,  willi  margin  between  them,  1890-1901, 
Cout.      ^"ji« ,  Margin.  Yew. 


Januarj' 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August , 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . 
December.... 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

AUgU8t 

September   .. 

October 

November . . 
December 

1892. 

January 

Fcbruarj- 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . 

October , 

November  ... 
December 

1898. 

January 

February  .... 

March , 

April , 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . , 

October 

November  . . , 
December 

1894. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUgUAt , 

September.., 

October 

November  . . 
December 

1895. 

January 

February  ... 

March  .'. 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . . 

October , 

November  .. 
December..., 


$32.17 
31.05 
28.35 
26.50 
25.09 
26.91 
26.50 
25.91 
25.82 
25.04 
24.60 
24.11 

23.22 
23.56 
23.  K5 
23.38 
23.81 
23.54 
28.57 
23.29 
22.86 
22.72 
22.38 
22.57 

22.81 
22.86 
21.69 
21.37 
21. 15 
20.82 
20.75 
20.75 
20.73 
20.66 
20.85 
20.70 

20.23 
20.14 
20.42 
20.60 
20.04 
19.97 
19.  GO 
19.40 
18. 35 
17.66 
17.48 
17.14 

16.76 
16.50 
16.28 
16.16 
18.42 
19.25 
18.66 
18.18 
17.46 
16.82 
16.40 
16.00 

15.74 
16.83 
15.92 
16.49 
17.02 
18.61 
20.59 
21.64 
24.20 
22.67 
20.49 
18.08 


Selling 
price. 

Margin. 

136.65 

♦4.48 

36.25 

4.20 

31.37 

8.02 

2H.87 

2.H7 

27.55 

2.46 

30.26 

8.34 

30.70 

4.20 

80.26 

4.34 

80.12 

4.30 

28.90 

8.86 

27.37 

2.77 

26.25 

2.14 

26.60 

2.38 

26.00 

2.44 

26.26 

2.40 

25.35 

1.97 

26.50 

1.66 

25.25 

1.71 

25.50 

1.93 

25.31 

2.02 

26.00 

2,14 

24.90 

2.18 

24.16 

1.7H 

24.20 

1.63 

26.00 

2.19 

24.36 

2.01 

23.00 

1.31 

22.81 

1.44 

22.41 

1.26 

22.97 

2.16 

23.60 

2,75 

23.81 

8.06 

23.65 

2.92 

23.53 

2.87 

24.94 

4.09 

22.40 

1.70 

21.56 

1.33 

21. 62 

1.48 

22.60 

2.18 

22. 44 

1.94 

21.69 

1.65 

21.70 

1.73 

21.06 

1.46 

20.46 

1.06 

19.31 

.96 

18.06 

.40 

17.37 

-  .11 

16.69 

-  .56 

16.12 

-  .63 

16.75 

-  .75 

16.66 

-  .73 

15.69 

-  .47 

18.00 

-  .42 

18. 12 

-1.13 

18.00 

-  .66 

17. 16 

-1.03 

17.19 

-  .26 

16.00 

-  .82 

16.67 

-  ,83 

15.12 

-.88 

14.90 

-  ,84 

14.95 

-  .88 

14.84 

-1.06 

15.44 

-1.05 

16.30 

-  .72 

18.63 

+  .12 

20.75 

+  .16 

21.76 

+  .11 

24.00 

-  .20 

21.90 

-  .67 

19.18 

-1.86 

16.97 

-1,11 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1897. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December — 


1896. 

January 

February  .... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July  ...: 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December — 


1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 
December.... 


1900. 

January , 

February 

March 

'  April 

I  May 

I  June 

'  July 

I  August 

September 

I  October , 

'  November  . . . , 
,  December..... 


1901. 

'  January 

I  February  .... 
I  March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


;  cost 

Selling 
price. 

$17.93 

$16.80 

19.26 

17.88 

18. 4S 

17.09 

19.70 

19.53 

19.11 

19.50 

18.62 

19.12 

18.19 

18.86 

16.78 

18.75 

17.28 

19.76 

17.68 

19.76 

18.57 

20.00 

17.51 

17.60 

16.68 

16.42 

16,47 

16.25 

16.29 

16.44 

16.62 

14.60 

16.04 

18.82 

16.29 

14.06 

14.11 

14,00 

14.29 

14.00 

14.87 

16.60 

16.46 

16.44 

16.26 

16,67 

16.76 

16,00 

15.68 

14.93 

16.78 

16.06 

16.14 

15,25 

16.18 

16.06 

16.22 

14,85 

16.19 

14.65 

16.06 

14.60 

16.11 

16.85 

16.24 

16.00 

16.16 

16.66 

15.94 

15.06 

16.44 

15.80 

16.86 

16.fi2 

17.70 

18,00 

21.48 

24.30 

21.79 

26.87 

28.26 

26.75 

26.04 

80.10 

26.10 

83.12 

80.40 

86,62 

82.28 

88.87 

33.16 

88.76 

88,46 

86.60 

33,74 

38,76 

34.06 

84.60 

84.08 

83,10 

83.98 

88.00 

84.03 

82.00 

83.87 

28.90 

29.38 

27,25 

24.37 

21.00 

23.28 

18.20 

21.06 

17.06 

20.14 

16.80 

20.62 

19,19 

20.6^ 

19,76 

19.86 

19.76 

21.84 

20.33 

23.60 

22,87 

24.16 

24.00 

23.60 

24.00 

28.20 

24.87 

23.09 

28.90 

22,89 

24.87 

Margin. 


-$1.13 

-  1.88 

-  1.S4 

-     .17 

+     .89 

+     .60 

+     .66 

+  1.W 

+  2.62 

+  2.07 

+  1.48 

-    .01 

-  1.11 

-  1.22 

-    .85 

-    .92 

-  L22 

-  1,28 

-    .11 

-    .29 

+    .78 

-    .01 

-    .75 


-  ,76 

-  .72 

-  .89 

-  1.07 

-  1.87 

-  1.54 

-  1.86 

-  .26 

-  .24 

-  .59 

-  .88 

-  .54 


.24 
.80 

2,87 
8.58 
3.50 
4.06 
7.02 
5.22 
6.09 
5.59 
8.05 
5.01 


.44 

.96 

.96 

2.08 

4.97 

2. 18 

8.37 

5.03 

3.99 

8.34 

1.88 

.87 


.10 

1.08 

.78 

.16 

.40 

1.17 

.81 

1.98 
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Table  III.— STEKL  RAILS. 
OoBt  and  selling  pric4>j  v/iih  margin  between  them,  1890-1901. 


Year. 


Cost.    I  Price. 


li»0. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
I>ecember . . 

1891. 

January  

February . . . 

Man^h 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auguftt 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1892. 

January  

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1893. 

January . 
February 
March  . . . 
April.... 

May 

June..  .. 

July 

August . . 
September, 
October  ... 
November. 
December 


1894. 

January . 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


t34.62 
88.22  ' 
80.89 
27.42 
27.01 
28.86 
28.39 
27.76 
27.64 
26.84 
26.41 
25.98 


25.11  ; 

25.48 

25.68 

25.29 

26.68 

25.46 

25.46 

25.15 

24.69 

24.15 

24.24 

24.49 


24.82 
24.32 
23.70 
23.39 
28.19 
22,87 
22.75 
22.75 
22.72 
22.65 
22.83 
22.68 


22.32 
22.21 
22.50 
22.62 
22.18 
22.16 
21.77 
21.60 
20.51 
19.78 
19.61 
19.25 


18.55 
18.86 
18.12 
18.08 
20.42 
21.29 
20.61 
20.03 
19.30 
18.67 
18.22 
17.79 


t85.25 
85.00 
84.00 
88.50 
81.25 
81.50 
31.50 
81.25 
30.50 
30.00 
29.00 
28.50 


29.00 
30.00 
30.00  I 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00  I 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00  ' 
30.00 
30.00  . 
30.00  i 


80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.06 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
27.50 
25.00 
24.00 


24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00  I 

24.00  I 


Sum  of 
margins 

on  pig 
iron  and 
on  rails. 


•0.73 
1.78 
3.61 
6.08 
4.24 
2.64 
8.11 
8.50 
2.K6 
3.16 
2.59 
2.57 


8.89 

4.52 

4.32 

4.71 

4.32 

4..S4 

4.54 

4.85 

5.31  I 

5.85 

5.76 

5.51 


5.18 
4.68 
6.30 
6.61 
6.81 
7.13 
7.25 
7.25 
7.28 
7.35 
7.17 
7.32 


6.68  ; 

6.79 

6.50 

6.3« 

6. 82 

6.M  , 

7.23 

7.40 

8.49 

7.72 

5.39 

4.75 


5.45 
5.64 
5.88 
5.97 
3.58 
2.71 
3.39 
3.97 
4.70 
5.33 
5.78 
6.21 


88.83 
8.83 
8.36 
8. 43 
6.29 
6.14 
6.23 
6.10 
5.36 
5.01 
4.09 
3.67 


7.07 
8.00 
8.05 
8.04 
8.a5 


1896. 

January $16.68 

February ...  16. 79 

March •  16.89 

April 17.46 

May 18.08 

June 19.56 

July 21.71 

Augu.st 22.  W 

September. .  2r>.  17 

(K'tolHT 2i,76 

November..  21.50 

December..  18.94 


1896. 

January..., 
February.., 

March 

April 

May 


8.02  I  June. 

8.02      "   " 

8.08 

8.14 

8.58 

8.14 

8.09 


7.55 
6.65 
7.76 
7.83 
7.89 
7.95 
7.97 
7.97 
7.96 
7.97 
7.92 
7.94 


8.80 
9.:« 
8.86 
8.85 
8.94 
8.59 
9.a'> 
9.09 
9.29 
5.95? 
5.-60 
4.97 


July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November.. 
December.. 

1897. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . . 
December . . 

1898. 

I  January 

February... 
'  .March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUgUHt 

September.. 
I   Octoljer  — 

November.. 
!|  December .. 


I 


1899. 


7. 70  I  January  . . . 
7. 74      February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

'  September. 
I  October  ... 

November. 
1  December. 


7.79 
7.81 
7.37 
7.21 
7.31 
7.44 
7.48 
7.70 
7.79 
7.87 


18.83 
20.24 
19.37 
20.69 
20.09 
19.62 
19.19 
17.72 
18.21 
18.68 
19.60 
18.47 


17.62 
17.56 
17.31 
16.56 
17.07 
16.33 
16.91 
16.  U9 
16.71 
17.53 
17.31 
16.78 


Price.   'Margin 


122.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


25.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


16.67 

18.00 

17.81 

18.00 

17.13 

18.00 

17.10 

18.00 

17.17 

18.00 

17.19 

17.50 

17.05 

17.00 

17.10 

18.00 

17.22 

17.50 

17.16 

17.50 

16.94 

17.00 

17.46 

17.50 

I 


18.11 
18.96 
22.76 
23.12 
21.67 
27.62 
29.76 
32.15 
33.98 
81.83 
35.14 
35.52 


18.50 
20.25 
24.80 
25.75 
25.20 
27.25 
28.25 
31.00 
.^.50 
34.00 
35.00 
35.00 


$6.82 
6.21 
6.11 
4.54 
3.97 
2.44 
2.29 
1.10 
2.53 
4.24 
6.60 
9.06 


9.17 
7.76 
8.63 
7.81 
7.91 
8.38 
8.81 
10.28 
9.79 
0.82 
8.40 
9.68 


7.88 
2.44 

.69 
1.44 

.93 
1.67 
2.09 
1.91 
1.29 

.47 

.69 
1.22 


1.38 
.19 
.87 
.90 
.83 
.31 
—.05 
.90 
.28 
.34 
.06 
.04 


1.29 

2.04 

2.63 

.53 

—  .37 
—1.61 
—1.15 
—1.48 

—  .83 

—  .14 

—  .62 


Sum  of 
maiglns 

on  pig 
iron  and 
on  rails. 


$6.87 
6.86 
6.83 
6.72 
6.61 
5.32 
6.92 
6.61 
10.21 
10.50 
10.93 
11.42 


0.16 
8.78 
8.95 
8.70 
8.81 
8.92 
9.00 
9.26 
9.17 
9.10 
8.93 
9.14 


8.70 
8.71 
1.81 
1.90 
1.00 
2.06 
2.08 
2.00 
1.88 
1.72 
1.74 
1.86 


1.60 

.61 

1.50 

1.51 

1.50 

.99 

.62 

1.51 

.99 

1.00 

.54 

.94 


1.10 
2.69 
6.52 
7.40 
6.56 
8.04 
8.66 
10.93 
12.08 
18.38 
14.26 
14.19 
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Tablb  III,— STEEL  RAILS— ("ontinueci. 
Cotft  and  selling  pricey  with  margin  between  them,  1890-1901 — Continued. 


Sum  of 

Sum  of 

margins 

margins 

Year. 

C08t 

Price. 

Margin. 

on  pig 
Iron  and 
on  railft. 

Year. 

Cost 

Price. 

Margin. 

on  pig 
lion  and 
on  rails. 

1900. 

1901.» 

January  .  /. . 

186.08 

135.00 

-•1.08 

•8.54 

Januarj-.... 

121.54 

126.00 

K46 

18.79 

February... 

86.12 

84.20 

—  1.92 

7.73 

February... 

23.14 

26.00 

2.86 

6.47 

March 

36.00 

85.00 

-  1.00 

8.56 

March 

25.53 

26.00 

.47 

5.96 

r/::::::: 

36.06 

35.00 

—  1.05 

8.50 

April 

26.98 

26.60 

.52 

6.45 

36.04 

35.00 

—  1.04 

8.61 

May 

25.41 

28.00 

2.59 

8.07 

June 

31.43 

a5.oo 

3.57 

9.38 

June 

25.06 

28.00 

2.96 

8.13 

July 

26.30 

85.00 

8.70 

10.36 

July 

24.99 

28.00 

8.01 

8.14 

August 

25.14 

85.00 

9.86 

10.58 

August 

24.28 

28.00 

3.72 

&27 

September.. 

22.83 

30.25 

7.42 

6.26 

October  .... 

21.83 

26.00 

4.17 

2.19 

November  . 

22.22 

26.00 

8.78 

2.18 

December.. 

22.28 

26.00 

3.72 

2.02 

1  The  flgures  of  co«it  include  &«itiinateH  of  the  co8t  of  coal  and  npiegel,  as  the  same  as  during  1900, 
precue  figures  not  being  available.  The  error  can  not  be  large,  but  might  affect  the  maigin  by  60 
cents  or  more;  the  correct  margin  would  probably  be  larger. 
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AN   INVBOTIGATION  OP  TJIB   LOCAL    DIPFERBNCES    IN    PKICBH  OP   ARTICLES    PRODUCRD    BY 
CERTAIN    INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATION8. 

The  charge  in  HometinieH  made  reganling  various  industrial  combinations  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  (X)mpetition,  they  lower  the  prices  of  the  cx)mmoditie8 
produced  by  them  in  certain  specific  towns  or  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
competitors  are  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold,  while  keeping  prices  at  a  higher  level 
elsewhere  in  order  to  recoup  themselves.  It  is  also  asserted  that  some  industrial 
combinations  fix  prices  in  different  localities  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  manner, 
according  not  merely  to  the  degree  of  competition  encountered,  but  to  the  attitude 
of  the  people,  the  population,  and  various  other  conditions.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  basis  of  these  charges 
by  inquiries  addressed  to  5,000  retail  dealers  in  towns  throughout  the  entire  country. 
For  this  purpose  four  articles  were  selecteii — illuminating  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  Royal 
Baking  Powder.  These  were  chosen  primarily  bei^ause  of  the*  fairly  uniform  quality 
of  the  product,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  make  it  possible  to  compare  accurately 
the  prices  in  different  localities.  As  to  many  other  articles  made  by  industrial  com- 
binations such  a  comparison  would  be  impossible;  the  variety  of  graties,  styles,  and 
classes  is  so  great  that  there  coul('  be  no  certainty  that  the  dealers  were  reporting 
regarding  precisely  the  same  thing  in  each  case. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  inquiries  which  was  sent  to  retail 
grocers  throughout  the  United  States: 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

INQUIBY  Relating  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices. 

[Extract  from  law  creating  commission.] 

An  act  authoilsiiig  the  appointment  of  a  nonpartisan  commission  to  collate  infonnatlon  and  to 
oonsider  and  recommend  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture,  and 
capital. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor, 
to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  businefls,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legis- 
lation as  it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects. 

It  shedl  have  the  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  1901. 

Mr. . 

Dear  Sir:  The  Industrial  Commission  Is  making  an  investigation  into  prices  of  a  few  products 
throughout  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  see  what  degree  of  uniformity  exists 
and  the  reasons  for  difiTerences  in  prices  in  different  localities. 

The  commission  therefore  asks  you  to  aid  it  by  filling  out  the  following  blanks  as  accurately  as 
possible  and  returning  the  schedule  of  inauiries  in  the  inclosed  envelone,  wnich  requires  no  postage. 

The  questions  regarding  the  persons  from  whom  and  the  points  irom  which  you  obtain  these 
articles,  and  the  freight  rates,  are  designed  to  make  it  more  posBible  to  obtain  accurate  comparisons 
between  the  different  localities. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  figures  obtained  more  perfectly  comparable,  and  avoiding  any  errors 
which  might  arise  from  difference  in  prices  at  different  dates,  the  commission  requests  that  you  give 
all  the  figures  as  of  date  February  15,  or  as  near  that  date  as  your  purchases  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  give  them. 

This  information  will  be  considered  entirely  confidential.  Your  name  will  not  be  printed  in  any 
report  and  will  not  be  given  to  any  person.  It  is  the  intention  simply  to  group  the  answers  for 
statistical  purposes. 

Please  be  good  enough  to  give  the  matter  your  Immediate  attention.    It  is  believed  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  through  th^se  schedules  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  countr>-. 
Respectfully, 

UNfTED  States  Industrial  Commission. 

Address,  55-99  B  street  NW,,  Washingloti,  D.  C. 

773 
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(D»te)- 


1.  What  price  are  you  paying  per  ffallon  forgtandard  white  illuminating  kerosene  oil.  in'lotsof 
from  1  to  lObarrelfl  (we  refer  to  oil  tesunff  at  least  11(F,  or  of  sufRciently  high  test  to  meet  the  requiie- 
menta  of  the  laws  of  your  State  or  of  the  insurance  companies)  ? cents. 

2.  At  what  price  per  gallon  do  yon  sell  such  standard  white  illuminating  oil,  in  lots  of  5  gallons  or 
len? cents. 

8.  If  yon  handle  other  grades  of  kerosene  oil,  what  price  do  you  pay  for  them  and  at  what  price 
do  you  sell  them  ?   Qrade. ; cents. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  standard  white  oil  which  you  sell,  and  from  whom  do 
you  purchase  it  ? .    Name  of  the  maker  of  other  grades  ? . 

ft.  From  what  point  is  your  oil  shipped  ? .    If  you  pay  the  freight,  what  is  the  rate  paid. 

and  between  what  points? . 

6.  Whatprioe  per  pound  do  you  pay  for  the  standard  grade  of  granulated  sugar,  in  lots  of  from  1  to 
10  barrels? cents. 

7.  At  what  price  per  pound  do  you  sell  standard  granulated  sugar,  in  lots  of  25  pounds  or  less?    

cents. 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  this  sugar,  and  from  whom  do  you  purchase  it? . 

9.  Prom  what  point  is  this  sugar  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight,  what  is  the 

rate,  and  between  what  points? . 

10.  What  price  per  barrel  or  sack  do  you  pay  for  ordinary  salt  uned  for  general  farm  purposes  { ncit 
the  grained  table  salt  or  fine  dairy  salt) ,  In  lots  of  10  barrels  or  10  sacks  or  upward  ?    

U.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  above-mentioned  salt  per  barrel  or  per  sack,  retail? . 

12.  What  price  per  pound  or  sack  do  you  pay  for  American  dairy  salt,  in  lots  of  10  or  more  i^cks? 


18.  At  what  price  per  pound  or  wwk  do  you  sell  the  above  Halt  at  retail? . 

14.  What  is  tne  name  of  the  maker  or  makers  of  these  grades  of  salt,  and  from  whom  do  you  buy 
each? . 

15.  Prom  what  point  are  these  classes  of  salt  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight, 

what  is  the  rale,  and  between  what  points? . 

16.  What  price  per  sack  or  pound  do  you  pay  for  Ash  ton  (English)  dairy  salt?    cents.    At 

what  price  ao  you  sell  it? . 

17.  what  price  do  you  pay  per  half-pound  box  and  per  pound  box  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  in  lots 
of  25  pounds  or  more?    Half-pound. cents:  pound, cents. 

18.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  the  single  half-pound  box  and  pound  box  of  Royal  Baking  Powder? 
Half-pound, cent**:  pound. cents. 

19.  From  whom  do  you  buy  Royal  Baking  Powdert . 

20.  From  what  point  is  Royal  Baking  Powder  shipped  to  you? .    If  you  pay  the  freight, 

what  is  the  rate,  and  between  what  points? . 

Signed, . 

Address, . 

To  this  circular  1,578  replies  were  received,  representing  every  8tate  in  the  Union, 
and  coming  from  towns  of  all  varieties  of  size  and  characteristics,  all  of  which  have 
been  tabulated.  Dealers  often  do  not  handle  all  of  the  commodities,  or  fail  to  give 
clear  answers  as  to  some  of  them. 

All  dealers  were  asked  for  the  wholesale  prices  paid  on  February  15,  1901,  or  at 
the  nearest  date  on  which  the  respective  classes  of  goods  had  been  bought  Some 
minor  variations  in  prices  reported  may  be  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  general 
market,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  are  not  much  affected  in  this  way,  although 
in  the  case  of  salt  there  was  such  a  rapid  advance  in  the  general  market  during  1900 
and  1901  that  some  of  the  lower  figures  doubtless  represent  earlier  purchases. 

It  was  found  impossible,  despite  the  greatest  care,  to  frame  the  questions  regarding  salt 
in  such  a  way  that  the  replies  given  should  prove  wholly  comparable.  The  inquiries 
related  to  three  separate  grades  of  salt,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  error  by  the 
report  of  different  grades  by  different  dealers.  The  replies  show,  however,  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  the  names  and  character  of  the  grades  of  salt  are 
different  from  those  in  other  sections.  Moreover  the  replies  refer  frequently  to  salt  in 
packages  of  different  sizes  and  material,  elements  which  affect  cost,  so  that  it  is 
believed  by  the  Commission  that  some  of  the  figures  are  of  comparatively  little 
value,  though  most  of  them  are  fairly  comparable.  The  attempt  has  been  made  so 
far  as  possible  to  present  figures  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  coarse  salt  in  barrels  or 
lai^ge  sacks.  The  prices  quoted  by  the  National  Salt  Company  for  different  sorts  of 
packages  at  a  given  point  show  a  variation  amounting  to  nearly  7  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  some  cases  for  the  same  grade  of  salt,  according  to  the  package  used,  some 
packages,  such  as  barrels,  costing  more  than  others,  such  as  the  lower  grade  of  bags. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  allowances  for  these  differences  in  packages.  Some  replies 
had  to  be  omitted  altogether  because  the  price  referred  to  a  package  the  size  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  of  oil,  sugar,  and  Royal  Baking  Powder  it  is 
believed  that  the  figures  of  all  dealers  relate  essentially  to  the  same  article  (except 
as  indicated  in  notes). 
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In  the  general  tables  setting  forth  the  replies  to  these  schedules  the  names  of  the 
dealers,  which  of  necessity  must  be  treated  as  confidential,  have  l)een  omitted.  The 
nameH  of  the  towns  from  which  the  replies  were  received  are  presentecl  alphabetic- 
ally  under  each  State.  For  each  city  or  town  the  population  is  given,  since  it  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  retail  prices,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  wholesale 
prices,  will  be  affected  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  place.  In  the  next  two  columns 
are  indicated  the  answer  to  the  important  question  whether  the  article  is  delivered 
with  freight  prepaid,  and  if  not,  the  point  from  which  it  is  shipped,  with  the  freight 
rate  to  the  point  of  destination,  when  given.  The  next  column  of  each  table  shows 
the  wholesale  price  paid  by  the  dealer.  The  wholesale  price  in  no  case  includes  the 
freight  rate  where  that  rate  is  paid  by  the  dealer  directly  (unless  by  incorrectness 
of  the  dealer's  report).  An  approximation  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  article  laid 
down  may  be  obtained  in  such  cases  by  adding  the  freight  charge  per  unit  to  the 
wholesale  price  paid  at  the  point  of  origin;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
freight  applies  to  the  containers  and  boxes  (tank  cars  excluded )  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  contents.  Unfortunately  in  some  cases,  both  where  freight  rates  are  reported 
by  dealers  and  where  they  are  omitted,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  the 
freight  is  actually  paid  by  the  dealer  or  by  the  shipper.  Thus,  in  regard  to  salt 
especially,  the  freight  chaiige  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  buyer  and  afterwards  refunded, 
or  the  freight  rate  is  distinctly  state<l  as  a  part  of  the  price.  In  such  a  case  the  dealer 
may  rt»port  the  price  of  the  article  while  also  erroneously  giving  a  freight  rate  as 
though  paid  by  him.     Usually,  however,  the  replies  are  clear  in  this  regard. 

In  the  next  column  are  shown  the  retail  prices  at  which  the  respective  articles  are 
sold  by  the  various  dealers.  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  statements 
regarding  excessive  differences  in  prices  in  various  towns  and  sections  are  due  to 
differences  in  the  retail  rather  than  in  the  wholesale  price.  The  present  inquiry 
avoids  this  error  by  giving  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Another  column  shows 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices,  the  freight  rate  being  taken 
into  account,  although  for  the  reasons  above  stated  it  may  at  times  be  slightly  mislead- 
ing. The  last  column  indicates  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  product,  except  of  course 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  Certain  footnote  comments  have 
been  appended  in  cases  where  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  or 
as  to  the  grade  of  the  product,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  to¥nis  are  not  located  on 
railroads. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  dealers  buy. their  oil  from 
local  tank  stations  or  delivery  wagons,  having,  accordingly,  no  freight  or  cartage  to 
pay.  Almost  always,  too,  they  buy  from  the  original  refiner,  and  not  from  a  jobber. 
On  the  other  hand,  sugar  and  baking  powder  are  bought  almost  altogether  from 
jobbers,  and  not  from  the  manufacturer  directly,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  replies 
of  dealers.  In  the  case  of  salt,  many  dealers  buy  from  the  original  producer,  while 
others  buy  from  jobbers.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  local  differences  in  the 
prices  of  these  three  articles  represent  differences  in  the  profits  charged  by  jobbers. 
Great  difference  of  practice  exists  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  last  three  articles  as 
regards  the  prepayment  of  freight  by  the  seller. 

From  the  detailed  statistics  of  prices  the  summary  tables  preceding  the  general 
tables  have  been  compiled.  These  summary  tables  show,  for  each  article,  the  average 
wholesale  and  the  average  retail  prices  in  each  State;  the  town  in  each  State  in  which 
the  highest  wholesale  price  is  foimd,  with  its  population  and  the  price;  the  town  in 
which  the  lowest  wholesale  price  is  found,  with  the  population  and  the  price;  the 
highest  retail  price  charged  in  the  State,  and  the  excess  or  margin  above  the  wholesale 
price  after  deducting  the  freight;  and  the  lowest  retail  price,  with  the  mai^in  thereon. 
In  considering  the  average  prices  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  significance 
depends  in  part  on  the  number  of  replies  in  each  State.  Averages  base<l  on  a  small 
number  of  figures  may  be  made  very  misleading  by  one  or  two  extreme  figures.    The 
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summary  tables  show  al^o  the  nuiulier  of  dealers  in  each  State  who  buy  the  product 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  or  their 
subordinate  companies,  as  compared  with  the  total  numl^er  of  dealers  reporting.  The 
data  regarding  the  makers  of  salt  are  too  incomplete  for  similar  presentation.  Neces- 
sary conmients  have  also  been  inserted  in  the  tables.  The  wholesale  prices  given  in 
the  summary  tables  are  for  goods  delivered,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  average 
wholesale  prices  include  the  freight  chaiges. 

A  glance  at  these  tables  shows  that  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  wholesale  prices  within  each  State  and  throughout  the  country  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  salt  than  in  the  case  of  sugar  or  baking  powder.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  greater  differences  in  the  prices  charged  to  retail  dealers  for  salt  and 
for  oil  are  to  be  expected  than  would  be  expected  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  bakingpowder. 
The  freight  charges  to  the  point  of  consumption  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  oil  or  salt  at  the  place  of  production  than  they  bear  to  the  cost  of  sugar  or  of 
baking  powder  at  the  factory.  Oil  and  salt  are  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  their 
value  than  either  of  the  last-named  articles.  A  gallon  of  oil,  which  at  the  center  of 
production  might  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  perhaps  6  cents,  weighs  6.4  pounds  (con- 
structive weight  fixed  by  all  railroads),  and  a  single  pound  of  coarse  salt  is  worth 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  at  the  producing  plant.  On  the  other  hand  a 
single  pound  of  sugar  sells  for  5  or  6  cents  at  the  factory  and  a  pound  of  baking  pow- 
der sells  at  from  35  to  40  cent& 

While  oil  is  thus  a  much  more  bulky  commodity  in  proportion  to  its  value  than 
either  sugar  or  baking  powder,  the  freight  rate  chai^ged  per  hundredweight  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  charged  for  sugar,  although  it  is  materially  lower  than  that 
for  baking  powder.  Rates  on  salt  per  hundredweight  are  usually  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  lower  than  on  sugar.  Oil  in  barrels  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots  falls  in  the 
third  of  the  hIx  classes  of  the  OflBcial  or  Eastern  classification  and  thus  is  a  rather  expen- 
sive article  to  transport  in  that  manner.  Very  neldom,  however,  in  oil  shipped  any  con- 
siderable distance  in  less  than  carload  lots,  especially  in  the  more  densely  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  In  carload  lots  oil  in  l)arrels  takes  fourth  class  under  the  OfiScial 
classification,  while  in  tank  cars,  the  ordinary  method  of  shipment  for  longer  dis- 
tances, it  takes  commodity  rates,  which  each  railroad  determines  for  itself.  These 
commodity  rates  differ  considerably  on  different  railroads,  even  within  the  terri- 
tory of  any  one  of  the  three  freight  classifications  which  apply  in  the  great  divisions 
of  the  country.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  oil  rates  to  those  on  other 
products,  the  following  specific  case^  may  be  cited:  From  Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  Chicago 
and  New  York,  territory  within  the  scope  of  the  OflScial  classification,  the  freight 
rates  on  petroleum  and  its  pro<luct8  in  tank  cars  are  about  equal  to  fourth-clasa 
rates.  In  the  territory  of  the  Southern  classification,  barreled  oil  in  part  carloads 
is  third  class,  while  in  carload  lots,  whether  in  barrels  or  tank  cars,  it  falls  in  the 
lowest,  or  sixth  class.  In  shipments  from  the  Ohio  River  south,  however,  special 
commodity  rates  apply.  The  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Ixjuisville,  for  example,  to 
Montgomery,  Atlanta,  and  other  leading  Southern  points,  are  from  10  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  the  sixth-class  rates.  Commodity  rates  on  oil  from  C'hicago  and  Peoria  to 
Missouri  River  points,  in  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  rates  on  fifth-class  commodities.  Sugar  in  carioad  lots  under  the  OfiScial 
classification  takes  the  fifth  class;  in  part  carload  lots  it  pays  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  third-class  rates,  but  in  no  case  is  the  charge  to  be  less  than  the  fourth-class  rate. 
According  to  that  classification  baking  powder  (if  not  packed  in  glass)  takes  the 
third-class  rate  in  less  than  carload  quantities,  and  the  fourth  class  in  carloads. 
Under  the  Oflftcial  classification  salt  in  barrels  takes  the  fourth-class  rate  when  the 
quantity  is  less  than  a  carload,  and  the  sixth-class  rate  in  carload  lots.  By  the 
Southern  cla.«8ification,  salt  in  less  than  carload  lots  takes  the  lowest,  or  sixth  class, 
while  in  carloads  it  takes  commwlity  raten,  varying  for  the  different  railroads,  but 
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materially  lower  than  sixth  class.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  four  products  under  consideration  is  not  exceedingly  great,  and  that 
the  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  one  of  them  could  scarcely  at  the  utmost  ever 
exceed  twice  the  rate  on  any  other  of  the  commodities. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  local  charges  for  cartage  and  handling  may  be  expected 
to  be  higher  in  the  case  of  the  bulky  products,  oil  and  salt,  than  in  the  case  of  sugar 
or  baking  powder.  Oil  is  usually  actually  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  dealer  at  the 
expense  of  the  seller,  while  the  other  products  must  be  usually  hauled  from  the  rail- 
road stations  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer. 

In  preparing  the  summary  tables  of  prices  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  eliminate 
or  to  coomient  specially  in  footnotes  on  any  figures  which  seem  not  properly  com- 
parable. Thus  in  the  case  of  oil  the  two  leading  grades  were  asked  for  to  avoid  error 
by  the  report  of  different  grades  by  dealers.  In  most  cases  dealers  have  distinctly 
reported  prices  for  both  grades  of  oil.  The  lower  grade  has  uniformly  been  selected 
for  tabulation.  In  other  cases  only  one  grade,  usually  the  lowest,  is  reported,  but 
whenever  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  grade  reported  was  a  higher  one  it 
has  been  omitted  in  the  summary  table.  The  dealers  quite  frequently  stated  precisely 
the  test  of  the  oil  or  the  name.  The  ordinary  lower  grade  of  oil  sold  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  tests  150°.  In  several  of  the  Southern  States  the  Waters- 
Pierce  Oil  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  sells  Brilliant  oil,  which 
various  dealers  say  tests  110®,  and  Eupion  oil,  reported  to  test  150°.  Where  both 
grades  are  reported  Brilliant  has  been  selected.  Eupion  sells  at  from  2  to  4  cents 
more  wholesale.  Where  dealers  in  any  section  have  reported  the  only  grade  of  oil 
handled  as  testing  175°,  or  have  given  the  name  of  a  grade  known  to  be  of  higher 
test  than  150°,  such  as  Eocene,  etc.,  these  figures  have  been  omitted  in  the  summary 
table  of  comparison,  and  footnotes  have  been  inserted  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
the  figures  in  the  main  tables.  In  other  cases  doubtful  grades  have  been  questioned. 
It  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  ail  errors  have  been  avoided,  since  the  replies  of  dealers 
are  jiot  always  specific;  but  it  is  believe<l  that  the  errors  which  remain  in  the 
^*^  summary  table  are  few^,  since  figures  which  were  questionable  have  been  omitted. 

■"^  In  many  instances  the  highest  wholesale  price  shown  in  the  table  for  a  given  State 

' "  is  definitely  stated  by  the  dealer  concerned  to  represent  the  standard  lower  grade 

■^  of  oil.     Such  oil  goes  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  various  names,  such 

^  as  Water  White,  Perfection,  etc. 

By  means  of  the  summary  tables  given  above  two  methods  of  comparison  may  be 
'^  employed.    The  wholesale  prices  of  the  several  commodities  in  different  sections  of  the 

'*  country  may  be  compared  with  one  another,  or  the  relative  prices  in  different  towns 

'■^'  of  the  same  State  may  be  compared.    For  the  first  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  compare 

^  the  lowest  wholesale  prices  found  in  the  different  States,  and  more  particularly 

**  perhaps  the  average  prices  by  States;  while  obviously  for  the  other  purpose  thelow- 

'^  est  and  the  highest  prices  within  each  State  are  to  be  taken. 

'*  By  these  tables  also  the  relative  retail  prices  and  the  margins  received  by  retailers 

■  ^'  in  different  sections  of  the  country  or  in  dinerent  towns  of  the  same  State  may  be 

«*'  compared.     In  this  way  the  extent  to  which  variations  in  prices  paid  by  consumers 

\^  in  different  places  are  due  to  the  charges  of  the  retailer  rather  than  of  the  producer  or 

ii^  wholesale  dealer  may  be  ascertained.     It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  variations 

*  in  the  retail  prices  reported  are  sometimes  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  difference 

ft  in  the  quantities  on  which  the  price  is  based,  some  dealers  giving  the  price  for  a  single 

t  unit  and  others  for  larger  quantities. 

J«  The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  causes 

i  affecting  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  the  various  products  at  different  points.     The 

If  calculation  for  any  particular  point  would  be  difficult,  and  for  a  large  number  of 

i  points  would  be  almost  impoBsible.     Some  of  the  chief  elements  affecting  the  local 

i  wholesale  prices  may  be  mentioned,  without  any  endeavor  to  indicate  their  quantitative 

I  importance. 


r> 
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The  most  obvious  factor  affecting  the  coet  of  laying  down  a  product  at  any  place 
ifl  the  freight  rate  from  the  i)oint  of  production.  To  ascertain  the  centers  from  which 
products  are  shipped  and  the  freight  rates  over  various  roads  to  their  destination 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
freight  rates  to  places  equally  distant  from  a  common  center,  even  to  places  quite 
near  to  one  another,  may  differ  materially.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  local 
freight  rates  to  noncompetitive  points  are  often  very  much  higher  proportionately 
than  through  freight  rates  to  points  where  railroad  competition  exists.  The  cost  of 
local  establishments  handling  the  product  in  getting  it  to  the  retail  dealer,  such  as  the 
tank  stations  of  the  various  oil  companies,  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  delivered 
product  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  to  be  considered.  Evidently,  diffeiv 
ences  may  exist  in  the  amount  of  these  factors  of  cost  in  different  cases.  As  already 
observed,  the  profit  of  the  jobber  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are  sold  through  job- 
bers is  an  element  of  cost  to  the  retail  dealer  which  may  vary  in  different  cases.  Often 
some  small  difference  is  made  in  the  price  according  to  whether  the  payment  is  in 
cash  or  after  periods  of  varying  length. 

While,  as  already  indicated,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  freight  rates 
to  all  points,  the  following  table,  giving  tho  through  freight  rates  on  oil  from  the 
central  refining  points  to  certain  leatling  trade  centers  throughout  the  country,  will 
prove  convenient  to  those  desiring  to  make  a  further  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  differences  in  prices  of  this  product. 

FreiglU  rates  on  illuminating  oil. 
[Railroad  companiefi  treat  all  petroleum  productH  a»  weighing  6.4  pounds  per  gallon.] 


Point  of  deHti nation. 


Point  of 
supply. 


Rate  in  cents. 


Point  of  destination. 


Point  of 
supply. 


Rate  In  cents. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
Little  Rock.  Ark 

Whiting 

do 

do. 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 
Denver  Ck)lo 

do 

....  do 

Jackson  vUle.Fla.... 
Savannah.  Ga 

Baltimore... 
....  do. 

Springfield,  111 

Indianapolfe),  Ind  . . . 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Whiting 

do 

do 

Des  Moines.  Iowa . . . 
Atchison,  Kans 

do 

do 

Louisville,  Ky 

do 

Winchester,  Ky 

New  Orleans, La.... 

Portland,  Me 

Hageretown.Md 

Worcester,  Ma»w 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Parkersburg. 

Whiting 

Buffalo 

Franklin.... 

Buffalo 

Whiting 

Per  100 
Om. 
28 
44 
80* 
78^ 
77 
29 


16 

28* 

27 

lU 

12* 

23 

24* 

14i 

20 


Per 
gallofi. 

1.6 

2.8 

1.9 

6 

4.9 

L9 

1.4 
.6 
.5 
.95 

L5 

1.7 
.74 
.8 

1.6 

1.6 
.92 

1.2 

1.8 


VIckabuiff.MisB.... 

Jackson,  Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Keene,N.H 

Albany,N.Y 

WUminffton.N.C... 

Fargo.N.Dak 

Portland,  Oreg 

Harrisbuig,  Pa 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Sioux  Falls, S.  Dak.. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Windsor,  Vt., 
Seattle,  Wash 


Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Whiting... 

do 

do 

do 

Buffalo 

do 

Baltimore . 
Whiting... 

do..... 

Franklin  . . 
Baltimore . 
Whiting... 

do 

Buffalo.... 
Whiting... 
Pittsburg . . 
Whiting... 
do 


PtrlOO 
Ibt. 
28 
44 

27 
90 
18* 
11* 
20 
47 
78* 
47* 
20 
28 
18 
18* 
78* 
7 

12* 
77 


Per 
gallon. 
^.6 
2.8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.2 
.74 
1.8 
3 
6 
3 

1.8 
1.8 
1.16 
1.2 
6 
.46 
.8 
4.9 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Uluminaiina  oil  {JSO^gree  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  uide»  indicated) . 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston . 
'Beasemer. 
Columbia. 
De*'-atur  . . 
Dothan . . . 


Florence  . 
GadMlen.. 
Gate  City . 
Gir&rd 


Hamilton  . 


Huntavillc 

Livingston 

liuveme 

Madiaon  

Montgomery  ... 

New  Decatur 

Oxfprd 

Ozark 

Pratt  City  .... 
Successor 


Troy , 

TuHcaloocsa , 

York  Station  ..., 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


9,695 
6,:J58 
1,132 
3,111 
8,275 

6,478 
4,282 


8,H40 
235 

8,068 

851 

731 

412 

80,346 

4,487 
1,372 
1,570 
3,485 


4,097 

5,094 

528 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered  ... 

do 

I<:ufaula,  Ala. 
Delivered  ... 
do 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

per 
gallon. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 


CWifc*. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
C:olumbu«.  Ga  . 


jTupelo.MisK 1    ^  .., 

\Memphl8,Tenn.../    ^'^^ 


Delivered  . 

do 

Montgomery 2.8 

Delivered  .'  ' 
do 


J. 


Decatur  .. 
Delivered 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


do 

do 

Meridian,  Miss.. 


lU 
11* 
M5 
lU 
13* 

10* 
12* 
12 
12 

11 

12 
«16 
>16* 

12* 

13 

12* 

12 

16 

12 

11* 

13* 
10* 
13 


Ezcen 

above 

whole- 

Retail 

sale 

price 
gallon. 

price, 

freight 

de- 

ducted. 

gallon. 

OenU. 

Omis. 

15 

3* 

15 

Si 

20 

4* 

15 

s* 

20 

6* 

16 

3* 

15 

3 

15 

3 

20 

5.88 

25 

9 

20 

^i 

15 

15 

2 

16 

2* 

15 

3 

18 

2 

15 

8 

15 

8* 

17 

3* 

15 

4* 

18 

3A 

Maker. 


Standard  Oil  Co 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ARKANSAS. 


Benton 

Benton vllle . 
Eerryville . . . 


Brinkley  . 
Carlisle... 


Conway 

Coming 

Devftll  Bluff. 
Fayettevllle . 
Fordyce 


Fort  Smith . 

Do 

Greenwood. 

Gurdon 

Helena 


Hope 

Hot  Springs  . 

Do 

Do 

Jonesboro . . . 


1,843 
551 

1,648 
212 

2,003 

784 

605 

4,061 

1,710 

11,587 

11,687 

491 

1,045 

5,550 

1,644 
9,973 
9,973 
9,973 
4,508 


Delivered 

do 

Eureka   Springn. 
Ark. 

Delivered 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.95 


M6 

20 

4 

14* 

161 

2* 

13* 

20 

6A 

14* 

20 

6* 

18* 

17 

3* 

13 

20 

7 

14 

18 

4 

11 

15 

4 

11 

12* 

1* 

12* 

15 

2* 

13 

17 

4 

13 

20 

7 

18* 

16 

1* 

16 

20 

5 

11 

15 

4 

18 

20 

7 

14 

18 

4 

15 

20 

5 

«16 

20 

4 

14* 

18 

3* 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Globe  Oil  Co. 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


1  Probably  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
«  Higher  grade,  175  degrees. 

8  Probably  a  higher  grade,  or  includes  charKo  for  barrel,  being  shipped  from  Montgomery. 
^Eupion  oil,  a  somewhat  higher  grade  thiiT^  Hrilliant.  (hegrftdoof  the  Waters- Pierce  Company  given 
in  table.    Brilliant  is  reix)rted  by  8ome  dealt  r>  t c •  test  about  1 10 degrees,  and  Eupion  about  150  degrees. 
*This  company  is  controlled  by  the  StaTniunl  oil  Company. 
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Tab  LB  I. —  WholemU  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminaHna  oil  {ISO-dearee  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade,  urdeas  vndioated) — Continaea. 


ARKAN8AB— Continaed. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

• 

Shipping  point, 
when  otated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gulon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

£xceH 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

giSfon. 

Maker. 

Little  Rock 

38.307 

88,307 

951 

1,582 

1,707 

717 

928 

3,324 

2,005 

1,708 

1.251 

4,914 

954 

Delivered 

Otnls. 

CewU. 
lU 
lU 
16 
14 
12 

18 
18* 
111 
12 
144 

Hi 

14 

m 

CewU. 
14 
15 
15 
17* 

OmtM. 

■34" 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Do  

do 

Do. 

Lonolce 

do.  . 

Do 

Malvem 

do 

Do.    ' 

Marianna 

do 

Do. 

Mammoth  Spring 

do 

15 
20 
15 
20 

2 

Do. 

Nashville 

do ' 

Paragould 

do 

Waters- Pierce  Oil  Go. 

Prescolt 

do --- 

Do. 

Siloam  Springs . . 

Springdale 

Tescarkana 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 



20 
20 
20 

6.44 

Do. 
Do. 

Warren 

Montlcello 

1.06 

Do. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

16,464 
4,836 
4,836 
2,640 
1,441 

985 
7,327 
7,327 

846 
12,470 

4,719 

Delivered 

13 
20 
20 
144 
13 

13 
164 

16 
25 
25 

18 
18 

15 
25 
20 
20 
19 

25 
20 

3 
5 
5 

V 

2 

10.7 
5.625 
5.6 
24 

84 
4.8 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Balcemfield 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Chico 

do           

Do 

Colusa 

Ooronado 

Sacramento 

Delivered 

2 

Do. 
Do 

Eureka 

San  Francisco  — 
do 

.8 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Ferndale 

do 

L4 

Do. 

Fresno 

Delivered 

do 

Do. 

Grans  Valley 

Do 

Jamestown 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

2.2 

Do 

Loren 

Do 

Los  Angeles 

102,479 
102,479 

3.497 

do 

13 
13 

13 
20 
13 
124 
18 

13 
18* 
13i 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
18 
18 

19 
IS 
144 
14 
134 

134 

}?* 

16 
15 

15 
25 
15 
15 
17 

17 
18 
15 
20 
16 

20 
16 
20 
15 
16 

122 

2 
2 

2 

8.9 

2 

24 

8.05 

2.76 

n 

4.7 
2 

7 
3 
7 
2 
2 

8 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Marvsvllle 

do 

Do 

Mendocino  City . 
National  Citv 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

1.1 

Do 

1,086 

66,960 

554 

1,411 
9,117 
9,117 
1,748 
1,100 

29,282 

Do 

Oakland....'..... 

...do 

Do 

Oroville 

Marysvllle 

San  Francisco .... 
Delivered 

.95 
1.25 

Do 

Pacific  Grove 

Pasadena 

Do. 
Do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Placerville 

Pleaj«nton 

Sacramento 

Sacramento    

San  Francisco.... 

Delivered 

2.3 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

29,282 

21,500 

8,878 

17,700 

842,782 

342,782 

6,659 

6,673 

17.506 

7,965 
2,470 
3,085 

2,886 

do 

Do. 

San  Jost* 

do 

Do. 

San  Rafael 

San  Francisco.... 

Do. 

San  DieKO 

Delivered 

Do. 

San  Francisco... 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Santa  Cniz 

do 

26 
20 
20 

18 
17 
20 
16 

54 
6 
64 

44 

14 
3 
2 

Do. 

Santa  Kosa 

do 

Do. 

Stockton 

do 

Do. 

ValleJQ 

do.. 

Do 

Ventura 

do.... 

Do. 

Visalia 

do 1 

Do. 

Woodland 

do 



14 

Do. 

» Probably  higher  grade. 
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Tablb  I. —  Whotemle  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  (160-degree  test  or  lets,  the 
common  lower  grade^  unless  indicated) — Gontmued. 

COLORADO. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

'^^'iSS^'- 

Freight 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 

ga^on. 
OaUi. 

Whole- 

price 

gallon. 

Retail 
price 

Bxoea 
above 
whole- 

«ae 

fKlght 

de- 
ducted, 

ga^on. 

Maker. 

BoQlder 

6,150 
1,006 
8,114 
188,850 
8,054 

2,152 
8,028 
2,518 
1.192 

Delivered 

Omte. 
19 
20 
20 
16 
16 

15 
16 
15 
15 

OenU. 
25 
25 
28 
18 
90 

20 
20 
20 
20 

OenU. 
6 
5 
3 
2 
4 

5 
4 
5 
81 

Continental  Oil  Go.* 

Buenavlsta 

do 

Do. 

Central  C^ty 

Denver 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Fort  CoUlDB 

do 

Do. 

Qolden 

do 

Do. 

Greeley 

do 

Do. 

TittJimtA 

do 

Do. 

Las  AnimaM 

T^jMnta 

n 

Do. 

CONNECTICUT. 


BrMol 

BridKeport  .. 

BrooKlyn 

Danburv  

Greenwich  .. 

Meriden 

Do 

Milford 

Mystic 

New  Britain. 


Do 

North  GroMvenor 
Dale. 

Norwich 

Seymour 

Sharon 


South  MancheNtCT 

Southport 

Stafford  Springs . 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Stratford 

Taftville 

Waterbury 


6,268 
70,996 

2,368 
16,537 

2,420 

24,296 
24,296 
8,788 


25,996 
25,998 


17,251 
3,541 
1,982 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


2,460 
15,997 
2,278 

8,657 
*46,"859' 


Hartford  .. 
New  York . 
Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 


0.64 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


SI 

12 

21 

12 

21 

9 

12 

8 

9h 

12 

2k 

9 

12 

8 

9k 

12 

21 

n 

13 

51 

9k 

12 

2ft 

8 

12 

4 

9* 

11 

If 

9i 

12 

21 

9 

U 

2 

8* 

12 

81 

»i 

12 

21 

10 

14 

4 

M3 

17 

3.86 

11 

13 

2 

9* 

12 

2k 

9k 

12 

21 

9k 

12 

21 

9k 

11 

11 

8 

10 

If 

lOi 

18 

21 

DELAWARE. 


('amden 

Delaware  City . . . 

Frederica 

Georgetown 

Lewes 

Wilmington 


536 

Delivered 

1,132 

do 

706 

do 

1,658 

do 

2,259 
re.  608 

do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 


9ft 

12 

2ft 

9ft 

12 

2 

8ft 

12 

8 

10 

12 

2 

Oft 

12 

2ft 

8 

12 

4 

Atlantic  Ref.  Co.* 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Atlantic  Ref .  Co. 


FLORIDA 

15 
16 
17 
15 
18 

14 
18 

Gtilnenvllle 

3,633 
4,013 
1.681 
1,204 
1,076 

8,801 

17,747 

1.367 

4,272 

Delivered 

13 

14 

14 

l?l 

14 
»15| 

2 
2 
1ft 
4 

4 

It 

1 
3 
2k 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

I^kcCitv 

do 

Do. 

viinmL.' 

do 

do 

Do. 

Milton 

Do. 

Monticello 

do 

Do. 

Palatka 

Delivered 

Do. 

PeiiHHcola 

...  .do 

Do. 

Port  Tampa  City. 

do 

Do. 

St.  Augustine 

do 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standartl  (Ml  Co. 
*  ThiM  is  Pratt's  astral  oil,  a  higher  grade. 


a  Possibly  a  higher  grade. 
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Tamle  I. —  WholeHide  and  retail  prices  of  illuminating  oil  (160-degree  tettt  or  lens,  ifw 
common  lover  grade^  unless  indicated) — Ck>ntinQed. 


QKORQIA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

"^IIM*' 

Freight 
ratejlf 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g£on. 

Whole, 
sale 
price 

gulon. 

Retail 
price 

g^on. 

Ezcees 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gaOon. 

Maker. 

Americus 

7,674 
89,441 
8,036 
9.081 
17,614 

1,606 
2,641 
2,987 
1,286 
1,817 

1,672 
28,272 
1,992 
4,219 
3,664 

1,160 
6,322 

Delivered 

OerUs, 

OenU. 

H* 

13 
12 
11* 

16 
16* 

m 

16 
12* 

16 
lU 
13 
12 
12* 

16 

14 

15 

14 

14} 

12 

OenU, 
16 
16 
18 
16 
16 

17 
20 
18 
20 
16 

20 
16 
20 
16 
20 

20 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 

Omit. 

? 

6 
8 
8* 

.64 
4* 
4* 

4 
2* 

6 

?* 

3 

7* 

6 
2 
6 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

Bameeville 

do 

Do. 

Brunswick 

do 

Do. 

Columbus 

do 

Do. 

Conyers 

Cuthbert 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Delivered 

1.36 

Do. 
Do. 

Dublin 

do 

Do. 

Eastman 

do 

Do. 

Fitrgerald 

do 

Do. 

Hartwell 

do 

Do. 

Macon 

do 

Do. 

Madison 

do 

Do. 

MilledgevlHe.... 

do 1 

Do. 

Nevrnan 

do 

Do. 

Sparta 

do 

Do. 

Tnomasville 

do 

Do. 

Tifton 

:,...do:::::::::::: 

Do. 

W(X)dbury 

Waresboro 

666 

260 

2,090 

AtlanU.Ga 

Delivered 

2* 

Do. 
Do. 

Waynesboro 

do 1 

Do. 

1 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell 

997 
608 
781 
390 
1,262 

2,484 

398 

2,278 

Delivered 

26* 
20 
22 
26 
23 

21 

80 
90 
26 
40 
30 

26 

85 

4* 

9 

3 

8 

7 

4 

91 
12* 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Coeurd'Alene... 
Genesee 

Spokane,  Wash  . . . 
Delivered 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

Idaho  City 

Idaho  Falls 

Boise 

16 

Do. 

Delivered 

Continental  Oil  Co.* 

Moscow 

.  ..do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Salmon  City 

Wardner 

Chicago,  111 

Delivered 

nbi 

Do. 
Do. 

ILUNOIS. 


Amboy 

1,826 
1,201 
1,684 
1,162 
17,484 

1,484 
23,286 
1,669 
1.279 
12,566 

12,566 
5,664 
2,939 
2,366 
6,721 

1,088 

1.612 

1,698,575 

1,698,575 

1.698.576 

Delivered 

9 
10 
9 
6 
9 

1 

8* 
9 

II 

»10 

13 
16 
16 
8 
12 

12 
16 
12* 
12 
12* 

12 
12 
12 

li{ 

13 
13 
12 
9 

10 

4 
5 
6 
2 
3 

4 
3 
4 

8 

2* 

3 

3 

8* 

4* 

4* 
2 
2* 

Standard  Oil  ('0 

Ashland 

do 

Do. 

Astoria 

do 

Do. 

Barrington 

Belleville 

do 

Do. 

do 

Waters- Pien-e      Oil 

Bement 

.    .do. 

Co.« 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Bloomington 

Bracevllle 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Bunkerhlll 

do 

Do. 

Cairo 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Canton 

do           .    . 

Do. 

Carmi 

do 

Do. 

Carroll  ton 

do 

Do. 

Centralia 

do 

Do. 

Chatsworth 

do 

Do. 

Chenoa 

do      

Do. 

Chicago 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

.!<> 

Do. 

1  Not  on  railroad.        *  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  ix>.        *  Higher  grade. 
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ILUNOIS-^GoDtinued. 


teti  or  lets,  the 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

^isSfSa-iS:^ 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer. 

Whole- 
sale - 
price 

giSfon. 

BetaU 
price 

g^on. 

Exoea 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fieiffht 

de- 
ducted, 

giSfoii. 

Maker. 

Chicago 

1,698,676 
1,698.575 
1. 698. 575 
1,698.575 
1,698,575 

1,699 
1,197 
16, 3M 
1,304 
4,358 

1,122 
4.167 
3,774 
1,661 
1,017 

18,607 
2,446 
1,140 
1,948 
1,085 

1,066 
1.404 
1,987 
3,828 
15,078 

8,517 
8,382 
1,'221 
1,601 
1,812 

2,504 
666 
2,510 
2,559 
9,622 

7,460 

4.3;i 

1.077 
2..>45 
2.30K 

1,965 
2,706 
1,699 
1,321 

1,270 

1,577 

10,588 

66,100 

1,008 

3.825 

1,268 
4,248 
2,373 
2.665 
2,280 

Delivered 

CMS. 

Oaa». 

? 

6i 
6» 
6i 

84 
9* 
H 
8* 
9 

? 

10 

?♦ 

10 
9 

9 
9 

Si 

10 

9 
9 
9 
84 
9 

9 

9k 

9 

H 

84 

9 

SI 

64 
84 

1' 

•! 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

Omto. 
9 

7 

10 
10 

8 

12 

124 
10 
12 
124 

10 
124 
13 
12 
12 

12 
10 
15 
15 
12 

12 
10 
124 
10 
12 

12 
12 
IS 
18 

124 

18 

12- 

15 

18 

12 

124 

15 

18 

12 

10 

IS 
18 

18 
10 

12 

10 
12 
10 
12 
14 

124 
124 
12 

124 

OatU. 
84 

1 

84 
S 
14 

84 
8 

s 

i 

1*06 
24 

8 

-.28 
8 

J' 

S 
8 

4 
4 
8.6 

4 

2.5 
6 

4,5 
S.5 

4 
S 

4.5 
8.5 

1 

4 

8.5 

6.25 

.5 

8.5 

2.5 

4 

2.6 
8.5 
5 

8.5 

8.5 

8 

8.5 

8,5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do 

I)<) 

do 

I)<) 

do 

Do 

l)o 

do 

Do. 

l)o 

do 

Do 

Chlllioothe 

do 

Do. 

(/oUimbia 

do 

Do. 

Danville 

do....           .  '    

Do 

IH'lavan 

do 1 

Do. 

Duquom  

Earlville 

K<iwttrdMville.... 

do 

Do 

Chicago,  111 

Delivered 

n 

Do. 
Do. 

Kftingham 

Knrt'Kn 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Porroston 

do 

Do 

OalcMburg 

Geneva 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Oolconda 

(ffavville 

EvanKvillc,  Ind  .. 
do 

0.*95 

Do. 
Do. 

Greenfield 

Delivered 

Do 

Greenup 

do 

Do. 

Grifix>'vTlle 

HllTsboro 

Jacksonville 

Deliverwl 

1.28 

Do. 
Do. 

HoopeKlon 

JacKs^nville. . . . 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Jerwyvllle 

KewaiH't* 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Kinminidy 

La(>()n 

do 

Do. 

Peoria,  111 

Delivered 

» 

Do. 

Lebanon    

Do. 

LewiBtown    . 

do 

Do. 

Marine 

do 

Do. 

Marion 

do 

Do. 

Marwllles 

do 

Do. 

Matt<M)n     .... 

do 

Do. 

Monmouth     .... 

do 

Do. 

Mount  Carmel... 

do 

Do. 

Milfonl 

do 

Do 

Minonk 

do 

Do 

Morri*<o!i 

do 

Do 

Mount  Carroll... 

do 

Do 

Moumi  <'itv 

do 

Do. 

Nnporville 

Nauv(M) 

do 

Do 

Fort       Madison,  | 

Iowa. 
Delivered 

Do 

Onarga 

Do. 

OreKon 

do 

Do. 

(Htawii 

do 

Do 

I'eoria 

do ' 

Do. 

i*i»otoiio 

do 

Do 

Savanna        

.  ...do 

Do 

Sumner 

do ' 

Do 

Taylorvilie 

rpper  Alton 

Vandalitt 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

ViPden 

do 

Do. 

»  Probably  a  higher  ^rade.    Only  one  reported. 
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ILLINOIS— ContlnQed. 


Town. 


Virginia... 

Warren 

Warsaw  ... 
White  Hall 
Wilmette.. 

Woodstock 
Wyoming  . 
Yorkvllle.. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1,600 
1,827 
2,335 
2,090 
2,800 

2,602 

1,277 

418 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered 
....do.... 
Peoria,  111 
Delivered 
....do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Omti. 


0.6 


OmU. 
»h 
10 
9 
9 
8 


Retail 
price 

gallon. 


OenU. 
12* 
12 
13 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 


ExcesB 
above  I 

whole-  • 
sale  ; 
price,  I 

freight  I 
de-    j 

ducted, 

gallon. 


Oente.  i 
4        ' 
2 
3.4 


Maker. 


SUndaid  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


1 

2 

Do. 
Do. 

1 
8 
2 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

INDIANA. 


Albion 

Alexandria 

Angola 

Attioa 

Auburn 

BateflviUe 

Bedford 

Do 

Bloomfield 

Bourbon 

Brazil 

Brookflton 

Butler 

Cannelton 

Charlestown... 

Columbw* 

Connersvllle... 
Crawfordsvllle 
Crownpoint  ... 
Delphi 

Dublin 

Eaf<t  Chicago... 

Edinburg 

Elwood 

Elkhart 

Fort  Wayne  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Greenfield 

Hammond 

Do 

Hartford  City.. 
Huntington  ... 
Indianapolis  .. 

Do 

Do 

Jeffersonville. . 
Knightstown . . 
Lawrencebnig. 
Madison 

Michigan  City. 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon 

Nappanee  

Oakland  City.. 


1,824  Delivered. 

1,721  Andenton. 

2,141  Delivered. 

3,005    do 

3,396    do 


1,384    do 

6,115  I do 

6,115  I do 

1,588    do 

1,187    do 


7,786    do. 

949    do. 

2,063  I do. 

2,188  ■ do. 

915    do. 

8,180    do. 

6,836    do. 

6,649    do. 

2,336    do. 

2,136 do. 


698 

8,411 

1,820 

12,950 

15,184 

46,115 
46, 115 
45,115 
4,489 
12,376 

12,376 

6,912 

9,491 

169,164 

169,164 

169,164 
10,774 
1,942 
4,326 
7,835 

1,485 
2,107 
6,132 
2,208 
1,991 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

..'..do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Circa  1 


Sk 

10 

1.5 

m 

16 

4 

H 

10 

1.6 

81 

124 

8 

81 

11 

2.26 

8 

10 

2 

9 

12 

8 

7 

10 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6k 

10 

1.6 

7 

12i 

5.6 

H 

18 

4.6 

H 

10 

1.6 

9 

11 

2 

8* 

12 

8.6 

8 

10 

2 

8 

10 

2 

7 

8 

1 

Sk 

10 

1.6 

Sk 

14 

6.6 

H 

10 

1.6 

7 

10 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8* 

12 

8.6 

8* 

12 

8.6 

7* 

10 

2.6 

7* 

10 

2.6 

7* 

12 

4.6 

6 

10 

4 

7 

10 

8 

6* 

10 

8.6 

It 

12 

8.76 

12 

8.60 

6i 

10 

4.6 

^ 

10 

4.6 

'8i 

10 

1.6 

6 

9 

2.6 

6 

10 

8.6 

8 

10 

1.6 

8 

10 

2 

Sh 

12* 

4 

Sk 

16 

6.6 

9 

12 

8 

84 

10 

L5 

9 

12 

8 

Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Scofleld,  S.<&T. 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Do. 
.Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Probably  a  higher  grade. 
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test  or  less,  the 


INDIANA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stoted. 

Freight 

iate,if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gaOon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

giulon. 

Retail 
price 

giSfon. 

Bzoea 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freiSt 

de- 
ducted, 

gulon. 

Maker. 

Orleana 

1,286 
8,666 
18,226 
18.226 
2,882 

6,446 
36,999 

8,118 
86,673 

8,764 

6,280 
10,249 
10,249 
8,618 
1,684 
8,706 

Delivered 

CerUt. 

OentM. 
9 

f 

8 
9 

8 

It 

7 

8* 
6 
6 
8 
7 
7* 

OenU. 
16 
10 
10 
12 
16 

10 
12 
12 
10 
20 

10 
10 
10 
12* 
10 
10 

OenU. 

RtjuidAnI  fHl  nn. 

Plymouth 

Richmond 

do 

1.6    1         Do. 

do 

3                   Dn. 

Do 

do 

4 
6 

2 

3.6 

8.6 

8 

8.38 

1.6 

3.6 

3.6 

4 

2.06 

2.6 

Do. 

Rockport 

Seymour 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

South  Bend 

do 

Do. 

Sullivan 

do 

Do. 

Terre  Haute 

..  ..do 

Do. 

Tipton 

Indianapolis 

Delivered 

1.12 

Do. 

Valparaiso 

VincenneH  .... 

Do. 

.    ..do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

........ 

Do. 

Wabash 

do   

Do. 

Winamac 

Winchester . . 

Logansport 

Delivered 

0.44 

Do. 
Do. 

IOWA. 


Atlantic 

6,046 

986 

1,866 

1,607 

2,106 

8,880 
2,882 
26,666 
26,656 
6,266 

8,276 
22,698 
22,698 

2.806 
86,264 

8,246 
2,771 
62,189 
62,189 
86,297 

1,850 
11321 
9,278 
1,800 
900 

1,474 
8,666 
8,261 
7,987 
2,601 

8,181 
1488 
1»906 

Delivered 

10 

11 

10 

>16 

9* 

? 

11 
9 
9 

>?» 
}{? 

8 

,? 

9 
10 
10 

10 
10 

9^ 
10 

94 

H 

9 
11 

12 

14 
12 
20 

16 

18 
14 
12 
16 
12* 

14 
18 
13 
14 
10 

18 
14 
10 
«16 
12 

16 
16 
16 
18 
16 

18 
18 
12 
18 
12 

10 
12 
10 
18 
12i 

2 

L84 
2 
6 

4.6 

3.6 

4 

8.6 

6.25 

8.60 

3 

4 

4 

8.6 

3 

2.6 
4 

2 

6.6 

2 

6.60 

5 

6 

3 

4.16 

3 

8 

2.6 

8 

2.6 

1.60 
L60 
.50 
4 
L60 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
National  Refln IE 

Co. 
Standazd  OU  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Anita 

Des  Moines 

Delivered 

1.16 

Audubon 

Bellevue 

do 

IS 

Bloomfleld 

Boone     

Keokuk  and  Ot- 
tumwa. 

Delivered 

0.9 

Carroll 

do 

Cedar  Rapids.... 
Do 

do 

do 

CenterviUe 

do 

Clarinda. 

do 

Clinton 

do 

. 

Do    .    . 

do 

Cresco 

do 

Davenport 

Decorah 

do 

do 

Denison 

do 

Des  Moines 

do 

Do 

do 

Dubuque 

Eldon             .  . 

do 

do 

Klkftder 

do 

Fort  Madison  . 

do 

Greenfield 

....do 

Griswold 

Humboldt 

Atlantic,  Iowa.... 
Delivered 

0.84 

Independence... 
Indianola 

do 

..  .  do  

lowaaty 

Jefferson  . 

do 

do 

KBO:^ville 

do 

do 

Leon    " 

do 

Lyons   

do 

Malvern 

1.166 

do 

^  Eocene,  higher  grade. 


<  Probably  higher  grade. 
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IOWA— Continued. 


iett  or  lessy  the 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

^i"^^.*- 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

ga^on. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

giSlon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Manchester 

2,887 
1,099 
3.777 
14,073 

3,682 
5,142 
1.933 
9,212 

3,573 
1.952 
8,499 
2,153 

Delivered 

OenU. 

OaUs. 
10k 
10 

Omte. 
12 
15 
18 
14 

12 
15 
13 
12* 

14 
124 
18 
13 

OenU. 
1.6 
5 

2.5 
4.6 

2.6 
5 

2.6 
4.5 

3 

2.2 
8 
3.60 

Standard  Oil  €k>. 

Mapleton 

Maquoketa 

Muflcatine 

do 

Do. 

do....:..::... 

do 

10* 
9i 

Do. 
Do. 

Newton 

do 

11 

94 

Do. 

Oelwein 

do 

Do. 

OnawA 

.do           

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Shenandoah 

do 

Do. 

Slgoumey 

Vinton 

Rock  Island,  111  .. 
Delivered 

0.8 

Do. 
Do. 

Waukon 

do 

Do. 

KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Argentine 

ArKansas  City 

Atchison 

Do 

Augusta 

Belleville 

Burlingame  . . 

Concordia 

Emporia.. 

Florence 

Predonia 

Girard 

Goodland 

Herington 

Holton 

Junction  City 

Kingman 

Leavenworth. 
Do 

Marion 

McPherson . . . 
Minneapolis. . 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Osage  City.... 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Parsons 

Peabody 

Pittsburg...;. 
Pleasanton . . . 
Sabetha 

St.  Marys 

Topeka 

^o 

Washington . . 
Wichita 


8,507 
5,878 
6,140 
15,722 
16,722 

1,197 
1,888 
1,486 
8,401 
8,228 

1.178 
1,660 
2,478 
1,059 
1,607 

8,082 

4,095 

1,785 

20,735 

20,785 

1,824 
2,996 
1,727 
1,772 
6,208 

2,792 
2,206 
6,984 
6,984 
8,144 

7,682 
1,869 
10,112 
1,097 
1,646 

1,390 
88,606 
88,606 

1,575 
24,671 


Delivered  . 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Wichita,  Kans.... 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 


....do 

do 

do 

Kansas  City . 
do 


Delivered . 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


0.62 


1.2 
1.06 


12 

15 

8* 

11 

13 

15 

9* 

15 

9* 

15 

11* 

15 

12* 

15 

12* 

15 

12* 

15 

12* 

15 

12* 

16 

12* 

16 

10* 

18 

17 

20 

18 

15 

10* 

15 

12* 

15 

18 

17 

9* 

13 

9* 

11 

12* 

17 

12* 

15 

12* 

20 

12 

15 

12* 

15 

12 

15 

18 

17 

U 

14 

11 

14 

10* 

13 

llA 

18 

12* 

16 

10* 

15. 

11* 

15 

11 

15 

12 

16 

11 

15 

11 

15 

^ 

16 
16 

3 

2.5 

2 

5.5 

6.5 

2.88 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

8 

2 

4.6 

2.6 

4 

3.5 

1.5 

4,5 

2.5 

7.5 

3 

2.5 

3 

4 

2.5 

2.8 

1.5 

1.6 
3.6 
4.6 
3.6 
4 

8 

4 

4 

8.5 

3.5 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

National  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DO. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Probably  a  higher  grade, 
common  lower  grade. 


Also  sells  "Perfection"  oil— no  price  given— which  is  known  to  be  a 
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Table  I. —  WhoUtale  and  retail  prices  of  illumiiuUing  ml  {ISO^dearee  te$t  or  leu^  the 
common  lower  grade^  unless  iiidicated) — Continued. 

KENTUCKY. 


AugusU 1.718  I  Delivered 

Berea 762  do 

Calhoun  631    do 

Campbellflvllle..        1,M1   do 

Covington 42,938   do 


Cynthlana 

Danville 

Elizabethtown  .. 

Eminence 

Flemlngsbuig...! 

Frankfort ' 

Greenville I 

Henderson 

Hopkinsville 

London ' 


8,257   do. 

4,286   do. 

1.861  , do. 

1,018    do. 

1,268    do. 


9.487 
1,051 
10,272 
7,280 
1,147 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Onto. 


Louisville 204,731    do. 

Do 2M,781    do. 

Do I    204,781    do. 

Do 204,731  , do. 

Murray 1, 822   do  . 

Morganfleld 2,046. do. 

Newport '      28,301  I do. 

Owensboro I      13, 189  I do  . 

Paris '       4,608' do. 

Paducah 19,446  1 do. 


Do 

Scottsville. . 
Shelby  ville. 
Somerset . . . 
Uniontown. 


19,446  ' do. 

824 
3.016 
3,384 
1,632 


.do 

...do 

...do , 

...do 


n 

SI 
8i 


8 
9 
8 
10 
9 

8i 
10 

7 

112 

10* 

7 

7 

7 

84 
104 

84 
ft4 
9 
84 
74 

9 
114 

94 
10 

84 


OenU.  ,  OenU. 


10 

2.5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

12 

8.5 

Do. 

10 

1.5  . 

Do. 

10 

1.5 

Do. 

64 



Do. 

10 

2 

Do. 

12 

3 

Do. 

10 

2 

Do. 

12 

2 

Do. 

10 

1 

Da 

10 

1.5 

Do. 

15 

6 

Do. 

9 

2 

Do. 

14 

2 

Do. 

11 

.5 

Do. 

10 

8 

Do. 

9 

2 

Do. 

8 

1 

Do. 

10 

1.5 

Chas.C.Stoll  Oil  Co. 

16 

4.5 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

18 

4.5 

Do. 

74 

1 

Do. 

12 

3 

Do. 

11 

2.5 

Do. 

9 

L5 

Do. 

12 

3 

Do. 

15 

8.6 

Do. 

12 

2.5 

Do. 

16 

5 

Do. 

16 

6.5 

Do. 

LOUISIANA.  • 


Amite.  ... 
Houma  . . 
Jennings  . 


I^ake  Providence 
Mandeville 

Mansfield 


Monroe 

Thibodaux  . . . 
White  Castle  . 


1,647     Delivered 

3,212  1 do 

1,539    do 


1,256     Vicksburg I      1 

1,029     NewOrleans I      LI 


847  ;  Delivered 


6,428    

8,263  I  Delivered  ... 
1,860  ,  NewOrleans. 


134 

18 

124 

15 

134 

16 

104 

15 

9 

12 

104 

15 

14 

16 

12 

15 

114 

16 

4.50     Standard  Oil  Co. 

2.6    I  Do. 

1. 76  ,  Waters  -  Men-e    O  i  1 

Co.« 
8.50     Standard  Oil  Co. 
8  Record  Oil  Co. 

4.5 


2 
3 
2.6 


Waters  -  Pierce    Oil 
Co. 

Do. 
Standartl  Oil  Co. 

Do. 


MAINE, 

Albion 

878 

937 

21,850 

4,615 

2,280 

16,146 
1.828 
1,662 

4,758 
448 

Wlscasset  . 

0.66 

104 

9 

94 
11 

94 

121 
104 

12 
12 
12 
14 
11 

12 
14 
14 
15 
12 

2.50 
2.60 
3 
1.76 

2.60 
4 

8 

2.26 
1.75 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Alfred 

Delivered 

Bangor 

do 

Do. 

Belfast 

do 

Do. 

Berwick 

do 

Do 

Biddeford 

do 

Do. 

Bluehill 

Boston 

i 

Do. 

Bridgton 

Caribou 

Delivered 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Clinton 

do 

Do. 

1  Mav  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 

s  This  company  is  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Table  l,^~WhoUsale  and  retaU  prices  of  Ulwninating  ail  (li 

common  lower  grade,  unless  indicated) — Gontini 


test  or  lesSf  the 


MAINE-Coiitliiiied. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

^e^.'SS*' 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gaUon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

giulon. 

Retail 
price 

giulon. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

Se&t 

de- 
ducted, 

giOlon. 

Maker. 

Eastport 

6,811 
769 
2.714 
4,686 
3,228 

23,761 
8,006 
2,082 

Delivered 

Oenta. 

Cents. 

CenU. 
14 
18 
12 
14 
18 

12 
12 
18 
16 
14 

14 
12 
12 
18 
12 

14 
14 
12 
12 
13 

12 

1.60 
2.60 
2.26 
8 

2.75 
1.76 
8.60 
4.76 
2.76 

8.75 
2.76 
2.60 
8.60 
2 

2.10 

8 

2 

2.25 

2.76 

2.90 

Standard  Oil  Go. 

do 

'      10 
10 

'     lU 

9^ 
10 

}}♦ 

10 
91 
lOi 

H 

Do. 

Hallowell 

Houlton 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Kennebunk 

do 

Do. 

Lewiflton 

do 

Do. 

Lubec 

do 

Do. 

Machias 

do 

Do. 

McFallfl 

Boston 

11 

Leonard  &  Ellis.! 

Pittsiield 

2,208 

6,078 
8,188 
2,688 
2,069 
9,477 

1,623 
2,088 
1,278 

Delivered 

Standard  Oil  Go. 

Sanford 

Chelsea 

2 

Liberty  Oil  Go. 

South  Berwick.. 

Delivered 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Thomaston 

do 

Do. 

Warren 

do 

Do. 

Waterville 

do 

Do. 

Winterport 

Boston 

0.4 

Do. 

Wlnthrop 

Delivered 

Do. 

WiflcasRet 

do 

Do. 

Woodfords 

do 

Do. 

Yarmouth 

2,274 
2,668 

do 

Do. 

York 

Boston 

0.6 

Jenney  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

8,402 

606,967 

608,967 

17,128 

1,831 

9,296 
9;  296 
18,691 
18,591 
2,181 

1,170 

1,248 

1,606 

666 

449 

1,472 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis 

Delivered 

9 

Baltimore 

Do 

do 

do 

6i 

Cumberland 

do 

Ellicott  City 

do 

7* 

Fz«derick 

do 

Si 

Do 

do 

•10 

Hagerstown 

do 

8 

do 

8 

Lonaooning 

Oakland 

do 

8 

do 

84 

Oxford 

do 

M 

Snow  Hill 

do 

H 

Taneytown 

do 

8} 

Upper  Marlboro . 
Williamsport 

do 

9 

do 

8i 

12 
9 
10 
10 

10 

10 
12* 
10 
12 
12 


12 
12 
14 
10 
10 


8 

1.60 
2.60 
8.50 

2.60 

1.60 
2.50 
2 
4 

4 


3.60 
2.60 
4.60 
1.26 
1 

1.50 


Standard  Oil  Co 

Do. 

Do. 
Atlantic      Refining 

Co.« 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington 

4,489 
6,028 
6,813 
7,061 
11,836 

2,446 
2,069 
13,884 
2,776 
660,892 

Delivered 

9i 
81 
9i 
81 

P 

12 
12 
11 
11 
11 

11 
12 
11 
11 
12 

2.76 
8.26 
1.75 
2.26 
1.76 

1.76 

8.76 

2 

1.76 

3 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Amherst 

do 

Do. 

Andover 

do 

Do. 

Athol 

do 

Do. 

Attleboro 

do 

Do. 

Ayer 

do 

Do. 

Barre    . . . 

do 

Do. 

Beverly 

do 

Do. 

Billerica 

do 

Do. 

Boston 

do 

Do. 

1  Probably  a  wholenale  dealer. 

"This  company  iH  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

"Possibly  a  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 
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Tablb  I. — WhoUfoU  and  rdaU  prices  of 

common  lower  grade,  unlesa  t 


oU  {160-degrte  tat  or  len^  the 
2)— Oontiiiiied. 


MAflSAGHUBRTTB— Oontinned. 


TViwii. 


VOffOHMr 


Shlj 


point. 


Frai«ht 
ntte,if 
wddby 
dealer, 

guton. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

guton. 


RetaU 
prioe 

gulon. 


above 
whole- 
■ale 

de- 
ducted. 


pric 
frelg 


Boiton 

Brockton... 

Biookfleld.. 

Gambrtdge. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Oambridgeport . 
Canton 


Chioopee 

Dalton 

Danyen 

Bast  Boston 

Easthampton... 

East  Lexington.. 
East  Weymouth , 

Edgartown 

Ererett 

Falmouth 


Fltchbuig.... 

Fozboro  

Framingham. 
Geoxgetown.. 
Oloncester 


Hingbam. . . 

Hu&n 

Hsrannis. . . . 
Hyde  Park . 
Ipewlch .... 


Lancaster ... 
Lawrence . . . 

Do 

Do 

Leominister. 


Lowell  , 
Do., 
Do., 

Lynn... 
Do.. 


Maiden 

Do 

Manchester .. 
Mansfield  .... 
Marblehead.. 

Mattapoisett  . 

Medfield 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen 


MUlbury 

Milloid 

Nantucket 

NewBedfoid... 
Newton 


North  Adams. . . 
Northampton  .. 
North  Andover. 

Norwood 

Orange 


560,802 
40,068 
8,002 
91,886 
01,886 

91,886 
91,886 
91,886 


4,66i 

19,107 
8,014 
8,542 


5,608 


1,200 
24,886 
8,600 

81,581 
8,266 

11,802 
1,900 

26,121 

5,060 
5,464 


18,244 
4,658 

2,478 
62,669 
62,569 
62,569 
12,892 

94,969 
94,969 
94,969 
68,518 
68,518 

88,664 

88,664 

2,522 

4,006 

7,582 

1,061 
2,926 
18,244 
12,962 
7,512 

4,460 
11,876 

8,006 
62,442 
88,587 

24,200 
18,648 
4,243 
5,480 
5,620 


DellTered. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


....do. ..•.....• 

....do  .......... 

— do 

....do 

....do 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


do 

do 

New  Bedford. 

Delivered 

Boston 

Delivered 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 


1.2 


do 

do 

Boston  .... 
Delivered . 
do 


1.2 


do 

do 

Boston 

Delivered  . 
Boston 

Delivered  . 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 


a64 


0.02 


.....do..... 

do 

Boston  .... 
Delivered  . 
.....do 


0.56 


.....do. 
.....do. 

do. 

.....do. 
Boston. 


Delivered 

Boston 

New  Bedford. 

Delivered 

....do 


0.66 
1 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Boston  .... 
Delivered  . 


i 


OaUt. 
12 
18 
10 
11 
12 

11 
IS 
12 
11 
12 

U 
11 
11 
12 
11 

12 
12 
14 
10 
12 

12 
U 
12 
12 
12 

18 
12 
14 
11 
12 

12 
U 
12 
12 
12 

12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

U 
U 
12 
12 
11 

18 
18 
11 
12 
18 

11 
11 
15 
18 
18 

12 
12 
12 
11 
12 


Omti. 
8 

2.  SO 
2 
2 
8 

2 
4 
8 
2- 
8.25 

2.25 

2.60 

2 

8 

2.26 

2.76 
4.60 
8 
L50 

8 

2.50 
L60 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

8.75 
2.75 
2.8 
2 

2.75 

8 

1.76 

2.86 

2.75 

2.88 

2.75 

L76 

2.75 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2.44 

2.50 

2 

8.25 

8.60 

2 

8 

8.76 

2 

1.75 

4.25 

8.60 

4 

8.50 
8.25 
8.25 
1.60 
8.25 


Standard  on  Ool 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Saml.  Walker  A  Oo. 
Standard  Oil  Go. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Saml.  Walker  A  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Oo 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  England  OilC!6. 
Standaid  Oil  Oo. 

Da 

Do. 
SamL  Walker  A  Oo. 
Standard  Oil  Oa 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Jenney  Mfg.  Co. 
Standard  ^Ca 


>  Probably  a  higher  grade. 
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Tablb  I. — WholeaaU  and  retail  prices  of  iUtmimating  oU  {1l. 
common  lower  grade,  wdess  truiuxitea)-— Contmi 


test  or  UsB,  the 


MASBACHUBBTTS-Oontlnaed. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

^SSSJ^*- 

Freight 
rate,  if 
«ddby 
dealer. 

ga^n. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gEOlon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Excess 
aboye 
whole- 
sale 

height 

do. 
ducted, 

giSfon. 

Maker. 

Feabody 

Il,a28 
21,766 
9,592 
4,247 
28,899 

28,899 
85,966 
86,966 
61,648 
10,026 

5,442 
81,086 
9,290 
8,268 
9,706 

8,804 
7^106 
5,018 
7,248 
6,068 

118,421 
118,421 
118,421 
118,421 

Delivered 

CenU. 

OmU. 
7» 
8i 
9i 
10 
9i 

9^ 
9 
9 
9 

? 
? 

9 

n 

9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

OmU. 
11 
11 
18 
18 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

18 
12 
10 
U 
11 

12 
11 
12 
12 
18 

11 
12 
11 
10 

Genu. 
2 

2.60 
8.25 
8 
2.75 

2.75 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8.75 

2.75 

1 

8.25 

2 

8 

2.25 
8.60 
8 

2 
8 
2 

1 

Standaid  Oil  Go. 

PittsfleM 

do 

Do. 

Plymouth 

.::::do. ...:;.::... 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

O^ilney  .,,,...  ^ , . 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Salem 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Somerrille 

do 

Do. 

Southhildge 

Stoughton 

Taunton 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Wakefield 

do 

Do. 

Ware 

do 

Do. 

Watertown 

:.:::do::::::::.:;; 

Do. 

Webster 

do 

Do. 

West  Springfield. 
Williamstown... 

do ^... 

do 

Babcock  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Winchester...... 

do 

Do. 

Winthrop 

Worcester 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do          

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

9,654 
4,519 

14,509 
1,241 

27,628 

8,282 
6,562 
4,686 
1,170 
5,997 

906 
1.830 

960 
2,079 
4,092 

6,489 
i;635 
6,216 
8,231 

285,704 

285,704 
285,704 
285,704 
285,704 
2,134 

2.408 
3,880 
4,783 
87,565 
1,716 

Deliyeied 

10 

n 

8 
10 

?' 

11 

7* 

10 

k 

H 

6 
6 

? 

7* 

8 
9} 
8 
6i 
10* 

12 
10 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 
10 
9 
12 

10 
10 
10 
13 
10 

12 
10 
12 

15 

10 

8 
7 

10 
8 

10 

9 
14 
10 
10 
18 

2 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2 

4 

1.50 

1.60 

2 

2 

2.60 

1.75 

2 

2 

2.50 

2 
8 

8.50 
1.50 

8.50 

2 

1 

4.50 

2 

2.50 

1 

4.26 

2 

8.60 

2.50 

Standaid  Oil  Co. 

Albion         

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Iliidaxe 

....do 

R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 

BavCity 

do 

Do. 

Belding 

Benton  Harbor.. 
Big  Rapids 

Cadillac    .... 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

CaiBonCity 

Cassopolis 

Cedar  Springs... 
ChariAvoix 

do 

R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Co. 

do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Charlotte 

do 

Do. 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea ....... 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Cold  water 

do 

Do. 

Crystal  Falls.... 
Detroit 

Iron    Mountain, 

Mich. 
Delivered 

U 

Do. 
Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Greenslade  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Scofield.S.&T. 

Durand 

do 

Standaid  OU  Co. 

Fenton 

do 

Do. 

Gladstone  

..do 

Do. 

Grand  Hayen  . . . 

do 

Do. 

Grand  Rapids... 
Grayling 

.    .do 

Do. 

do 

Scofield,8.<&T. 
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Tablb  l.^WhoUmU  and  retail  prices  of  iUtminatmg  oil  (ISO-Degree  teti  or  lem,  the 
common  lower  grade,  vtnlea  mdtoateeQ  ~<}ontmaecL 


MICHIGAN-Continiied. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

'^gsJsasS!*' 

Freight 

rate,  if 
wddby 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gaBon. 

Retail 
price 

gaUon. 

Bzoea 
above 
whole- 
sale 

Aelgfat 
-de- 
ducted, 

gaSton. 

Maker. 

1,648 
1,077 
7,790 
1,419 
986 

8,227 
1.114 
1,226 
1,025 
3,829 

10,058 
4.370 

12,818 
2,368 
11884 

6,576 
6  98b 
4,287 
1,766 
1,267 

1,109 
19,168 

2,051 
42,845 

8;  888 

689 

2,400 
9,407 
1,832 
15,119 

1,481 
1,118 
7,878 

Delivered 

CMS. 

OoOm. 
8 

n 

1 

8» 

91 

7* 
W 
7i 
8 

8i 
Of 

9* 

9 
7 

10* 
7* 
8i 

10 

I? 

8 
9* 

8 

Oad». 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
14 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
10 
11 

10 
18 
10 
12 
16 

12 
10 
12 
10 
9 

12 
12 
14 
10 
9 

10 
9 
11 

OaiJU. 
0.60 
1.60 
2 
2 
2.60 

2 

2.60 

8.25 

2 

1.60, 

2.25 
2.60 
2.25 
2.50 
2.2 

1.75 
8.25 
1.50 
2.60 
5.60 

1.70 
8 
1 

2.60 
.60 

2 

8.60 
8 
2 
.60 

2 

1.60 

8 

Standard  OU  Oo. 
Do 

Hartford  ..TZ... 

do 

Holland 

do 

Do. 
Do 

Holly 

do 

Lakeview 

do 

Do 

Lapeer 

do 

Do. 

i,flj5«? 

do 

Do. 

Mancelona 

do 

Do 

Marcellus 

Marine  City 

do 

do 

Do! 
Do 

Marqnette 

Manhall 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Menominee 

do 

Do 

Midland 

do 

R.  A.  Pott  Oil  Oo 

Morenci 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Delivered 

.8 

Paragon  Ref.Oo.1 
GrefliifilRdA  Oil  r!n 

Monnt  Glemenii . 

Negannee 

Nileu 

do 

Standflfd  Oil  C^ 

do 

Do 

North  vllle 

do 

Do. 

Ontonagon 

do 

Do 

Oscoda 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
DeUvered 

1.8 

Do. 

Port  Huron 

Do. 

Reed  City 

do 

Do 

gaglnaw 

do 

Do. 

8t  Johns 

.....do 

Do. 

South  Frankfort. 

Do. 

Tecnrf><M^b 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Traverse  City  . . . 

do 

Vaaaar 

do 

Do. 

Weet  Bay  City... 

do 

Do. 

Whitehall 

do 

Do. 

Wnif^miftnn 

do 

Do. 

Ypdlantl 

do 

Do. 

MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea 

4,500 
2,681 
8,769 
1179 
1,289 

1,426 
2,060 
52,969 
8,040 
6,072 

1,428 
2495 
1,756 
1,202 
1,102 

1,885 

2,228 

10,699 

566 

202,718 

Delivered 

1 

9» 
12J 
7 

ul 
11 

10 

11 

9i 

12 
10 
10 
9* 

8* 

lU 
15 
18 
15 
18 

12 
16 
10 
15 
15 

16 
12 
14 
\2k 
Ifi 

14 
15 
18 

nk 

12 

2 

8.25 

8.76 

4.60 

8.50 

2.60 

2.75 

8 

5.75 

3.25 

"*2  * 
8.25 
1.60 

'    2.60 

2 
5 
8 
3 
8.60 

Standard  Oil  Go. 

Alexandria 

do 

Do. 

Anoka 

do 

Do. 

Caledonia 

do 

Do. 

Cannon  Falls. . . . 

do 

Do. 

Chatfleld 

Detroit 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Duluth 

do 

Do. 

Fairmont 

do 

Do. 

Fergus  Falls 

Grand  Rapids... 
HotchinflOT^ 

do 

Do. 

Duluth 

2.08 

Do. 

Delivered 

Do. 

Jackson 

do 

Do. 

Kenyon 

do 

Do. 

Lanesboro 

do 

Do. 

Long  Prairie 

Luveme 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Mankato 

do 

Do. 

Mazeppa 

Minneapolis 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

^  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
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807 

^e  test  or  less,  the 


Town, 

FOfNda- 
tloii,190a 

^KSiyss:'' 

Fraight 

rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gi^n. 

Betall 
giSton. 

Szoev 

sale 

de- 
docted. 

ga^. 

Maker. 

Monteyldeo 

2,146 
8,780 
i;964 
6.408 
1,211 

8,210 
1,110 
1,247 
2.586 
1,068 

1,278 
1,819 
7,626 
6,848 
1,062 

2,220 
1,611 
i;770 
8,668 
2,607 

168,066 
12,818 
1,911 
8,278 
2,528 

1,260 
1,288 
19,714 
2,962 
1,119 

DellTered 

OaUs. 

OaUs, 
U 

10 
10 

1 

10 
94 

10 

10 

9 
101 

18} 

10 
91 

94 
9 
8 

lU 
9k 

OaUs. 
15 
16 
16 
18 
10 

12 
11 
16 
16 
12 

12 
16 
18 
10 
12 

16 
14 
12 
14 
14 

12 
18 
14 
10 
18 

11 
11 
10 
16 
12 

OoOm. 
4 

2.60 
8.26 
8 

2.60 

1.60 

8 

6 

2.60 

2 

8.26 

8.60 

2 

2 

4.60 

8.60 

8 

8.26 

8.76 

4 

1.60 

'*'8.*66' 

1.60 

2 

2 

4.60 

2.50 

Btandard  Oil  Or>. 

Moorhead 

do 

Do. 

Morris 

do 

Do. 

New  Ulm 

do 

Do. 

Northbranch.... 

do 

Complanters  Oil  Co 
Btandard  Oil  0>. 

Northfleld 

do 

North  8t  Paul... 

do 

Do 

Ortonyille. 

do 

Do. 

.  Pipestone 

Plainvlew 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Preston 

do 

Do. 

Princeton 

KedWing 

Rochester 

do 

do 

Da 
Do. 

do 

Da 

Bushfoid 

Sank  Center 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Springfield 

:::::do::::;;:::::; 

Do. 

Spring  Valley... 
St.  Cloud 

do 

Do. 

do 

Da 

Ht.  James 

do 

Da 

St.  Paul 

do 

Da 

Stillwater 

Tracy. 

Delivered 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

Two  Harbors .... 

do 

Do. 

Wabasha 

do 

Do. 

Waterrille 

do 

Do. 

Whitebear  La^e. 

do 

Da 

Winona 

do 

Do. 

Virginia 

do 

Do. 

Zumbrota 

do 

Da 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory 

Bay  si  Louis . 

Biloxi 

Brandon  

Columbus .... 


Crsrstalsprings . 

Gloster 

Greenville 

Hattiesburg . . . 
luka 


Kosciusko . 
Lexington. 
Mosspoint . 
Oxford  .... 
Ripley 


Shuqualak  .. 
Vicksbuxg . . . 

Do 

WatenraUey . 


1,211 
2,872 
6,467 
776 
6,484 

1,098 
1,661 
7,642 
4,176 
7,816 

2,078 
1,616 


1,825 
668 

600 
14,884 
14,884 
8,818 


Delivered  . 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


14 

U* 

11* 

14 

14 

14 
14 
U4 
18 
»14i 

12 

184 

114 

114 

144 

14 
10* 

in 


18 
15 
14 
20 
20 

20 
20 

m 

14 
17 

17 
20 
16 
16 
20 

20 


12* 
17 


4 

8.60 
2.60 
6 
6 

6 
6 
2 
1 
2.60 

6 

6.60 

8.60 

8.60 

6.60 


8 

6.60 


Standard  Oil  Go. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  176  degrees  test. 
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Tablb  I.- 


-WholetaU  and  retaU  prices  of  iUuminaiirw  oil  (ISO-dearee  test  or  leu,  the 
common  lower  grade,  unle$9  indioaied) — GoDtiiiiied. 


MIBSOUBL 


Town. 

Foinila. 
tlon.lOQO. 

ghiiming  tiAlwt 

might 

paid  by 
dealer, 

Whole- 
■ale 
price 

glStoQ. 

Retail 
priM 

giSfon*. 

Ibcoes 

above 

whole. 

sale 

^. 

ducted. 
gaSkn. 

lUker. 

Aebgiore 

1.089 

6.191 
1,902 
8,168 
4,816 

8,8M 
6,661 
2,187 

DeUTered 

OsiKt. 

OemU. 
118* 

10 

si 

10ft 
114 

lift 
•16 

lOf 

10 

1 

10 

f 

•St 

12 

ii 
1? 

»14 
10 

ISt 

10 

11 

«14 

10ft 

118 

lift 

i8{ 

«16 
10 

10 

'V 

10 

i 

12 

Oenia. 
90 

16 
18 
18 
16 

18 
17 

CMf. 
6ft 

5 

? 

Waten-Plaree      on 

Atiroia 

do 

Co.* 
Do. 

Bntler.^ 

do 

do 

Standard  OU  Co. 
Da 

Ctpe  Gizazdean. . 

do. ,...,.,•••. 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Gou 

CairoUton 

do 

standard  Oil  Co 

fV>iumWft 

do 

Watefa-Plerce  Oil  Gnu 

Eldorado  Springi 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

1.4 

standard  Oil  Co 

icmm^.. .,.'...  r^ . 

20 

16 

14 

16 
16 
16 
18 

16 
16 
16 
16 
18 

17ft 
16 
16 
10 
10 

16 
16 
16 
18 
12ft 

15 
16 
16 
16 
17 

12 
17 
16 

16 

16 

18 
18 
18 
15 
10 

12 
10 
12 
9 
20 

6 

4* 

4 

1ft 
4ft 

4ft 
2 

6 

4ft 
4 

4 

8ft 
8 

i\ 
? 

4 
2ft 

? 

4 
8 

i' 

2.20 

8.40 
2.90 

1.80 

8 

8 

4ft 

1 

2 

P 

Do 

1,778 

1,286 

4,888 
1780 
1,672 
1,406 

^Sg 

907 
1,805 
6,974 

9,664 
26,028 
26,028 
168,762 
168,762 

678 
1,607 
1,846 
2,125 
2,407 

749 
5,181 
1,290 
1,757 
8,116 

1,929 
1,206 
1,189 

1,897 
i;065 

1,878 
2,002 
8,478 
1,080 
102,979 

102,979 
V76,288 
676,288 
675,288 
1.126 

do 

Waters-Pieroe  Oil  Go. 

V^stiu 

do 

RtATV^fl^n^  uid  W.  P 

do 

on  Co. 
Wateia-Pieroe  Oil  Col 

n&iH^n , . 

do 

Rkmr%AArA  mi  nn 

01a«ow 

do 

Do. 

Grant  City 

Greenfield 

do 

Da 

do 

Waten-Piense  Oil  Col 

Holdcn 

do 

Btandaid  Oil  Go 

Hopkins 

MarysrUle 

Delivered 

a9 

Da 

Huntsvllle 

Do. 

Independence. . . 

do 

Scofleld  S.  &  T. 

JefleraonCity ... 
joplin 

do 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 
Pa.  Refining  Co. 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Gol 

Do 

do 

Kansas  City 

Do 

do 

do 



National  Oil  Co. 
f^tandard  Oil  Oo. 

Knobnorter 

do 

Do. 

T/ftprange 

do 

Do. 

Laplatal 

do 

Do. 

do 

Waters-Pleiee  Oil  Go. 

liberty 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Lockwood 

do 

Waten-Pleiee  Oil  0>. 

Loiiifdana 

do 

Standard  Oil  Oo, 

Marionville 

do 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Milan 

do 

Standard  Oil  Go. 

Monett 

;::;;d6::;;;;::;::: 

Monroe  City 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Waten^PtenfeOil  Co 

Norbome 

PftriS 

Kansas  City 

Hannibal  ........ 

8t  Joseph 

do 

1.8 

1.1 
1.6 

1.7 

Great  Western    Oil 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Ca 

Fattonsbnrg 

Plattsbuig 

Pleasantmll 

Do. 
Do. 

Delivered 

Do. 

Richmond. 

do 

Do. 

Rockport 

do 

Do. 

8t.Joseph 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

BtLonls 

:::::do:::;::;:.::: 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

Do» 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Sarcoxie 

do 

iMay  be  Eupion  oil;  only  one  reported. 
«This  comjMUiy  Is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Go. 

•Eupion  oil,  reported  as  150°  test:  Brilliant  oil,  the  more  commou  grade  of  the  Waters-Pieroe  Oil 
Co.  is  stated  by  some  dealers  to  test  about  110<^ 
«  Booene— hvher  grade. 
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Table  I. — WhoUmdt  and  retail  prices  of  illuminalina  oU  {160-4earee  ted  or  leM^  the 
common  lower  gradct  unlesB  indicoUed) — Continued. 


IflSBOURI— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1000. 

"^i^^i!^'' 

Freight 
ratelif 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g£on. 

Whole- 
■ale 
price 

giSlon. 

OenU. 

118 
«12 

in 

BetaU 
price 

gallon. 

OmU. 
15 
18 
15 

1? 

12 
15 
15 
18 
15 

Bzcea 
above 
whole- 

iale 
price, 
fWht 

de- 
ducted, 

gulon. 

Maker. 

fli^Yaimah 

1,886 

28,267 

28,267 

616 

1,168 

8,016 

2,902 
1,602 

DeliTered 

OaUs. 

OenU. 

8 
2 
3* 

n 

11 
8 

I'. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Springfield 

Do 

do 

Scofield. 

do 

Water9-Pieroe  Oil  Co. 

Stewartsville.... 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Vandalia 

Washington 

Wellsyine 

8t.Louis.Mo 

do 

2 

WateiB-PieroeOilGo 
Do. 

StLouifl 

2 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Westplaina 

Winoaor 

Delivered 

Waten-Pierce  Oil  Co. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

York 

Springlield 

0.62 

Waters-Fieroe  Oil  Co. 

MONTANA. 


Anaconda 

9,458 
8,221 

Delivered 

BillingB 

do 

do 

••••  V 

Boulder 

Boxeman 

8,419 
80,470 

80,470 
1,824 
14,930 
10,770 
2,626 

2,778 

4,886 

996 

do 

Butte 

do 

Do 

do 

Deerlodge 

GreatfallB 

do 

do 

Helena 

do 

Kallepell 

Uvingston 

Missoula 

do 

do 

do 

Philipsburg 

Red  Lodge 

do 

do 

Virginia  City*... 

do 

20 

26 

Continental  Oil  Co.* 

20 

25 

Do. 

22 

26 

Do. 

20 

28 

Do, 

20 

26 

Do. 

21 

26 

Do. 

28 

80 

Do. 

22 

26 

Do. 

22 

26 

Standard  OU  Go. 

20 

26 

Continental  OU  Co. 

20 

26 

Do. 

26* 

80 

4i 

Do. 

24 

88 

Do. 

20 

26 

Do. 

26 

86 

Do. 

NEBRASKA. 


AlltftTIO^ 

2.686 
1,477 
2,664 
7,875 
2,970 

1,671 
8,622 
•781 
621 
8,022 

7,241 
1,200 
1,684 
819 
3,007 

626 

40.169 

40.169 

7.880 

8,883 

Delivered 

14 

11 

m 

•21 
lU 
11 

11 

lit 

11 
10 
10 
10 
12 

18 
15 
15 
16 
14 

17 
16 
26 
15 
15 

16 
15 
15 
20 
20 

4 

1 

8* 
4 

4 

f 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Ashland 

Omaha,  Nebr 

do 

Delivered  ; 

1.8 

1.8 

Do 

Auburn 

Do. 

Beatrice 

Do 

Blair 

do 

Do. 

Central  City 

do 

Do. 

Columbus 

do 

Do. 

Crawford 

do 

Do. 

Dorchester 

do 

Do. 

Falls  City 

..;.. do!. ....:;;:;. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Friend 

do 

Do. 

Geneva 

do 

Do 

Gothenburg 

Holdrege 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Delivered 

4.9 

Do. 
Do. 

Indianola 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Delivered 

5.04 

Do. 

Lincoln 

15 

m 

15 
15 

5 

2.50 
5 
8 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Nebraska  City... 
Norfolk 

:::::d2::.::;:.:::; 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

iMay  be  Eupion  oil;  only  one  reported. 

<Eupion  oil,  reported  as  150°  test:  Brilliant  oU,  the  more  common  grade  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil. 
Co.  is  stated  by  some  dealers  to  test  about  110°. 
'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  OU  Co. 
<Not  on  rsilroad. 
•Headlight  oil,  176«>. 
•This  may  be  a  higher  grade.   Crawford  is  near  Wyoming,  478  miles  from  Omaha  on  the  main  line 
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Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  illumiruUing  oil  {160-^kgreees  test  or  ietgy  the 
common  lower  gradCf  unless  indicated) — Ck>ntmaed. 

NEBRASKA^OoDtiDued. 


Town. 

Fopola- 
Jon,1000. 

^f^'SS'' 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

gaSon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

g^lon. 

Retail 
price 

gallon. 

Bzcen 
aboTe 
whole- 

iale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted. 

ga^on. 

Maker. 

Omaha 

102,666 
102,666 
102,666 
102,666 
102,666 

860 

861 

1,476 

1,164 

1,697 

2,100 
1^064 
6,182 

DellTerod 

OenU. 

OaUs. 
10 

8 
12 

11 

u* 

111 

Onto. 
18 
13 
12 
12 
12 

16 
18 
16 
16 
16 

14 
16 
16 

Onus, 
3 

4.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 

8 

4.50 
8.76 
8 

4 

8 

8.50 

8.60 

RtandanI  Oil  On 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Soofield,  S.  A  T 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Oo. 

Randolph 

Shelton 

do 

Do. 

.:..:do!. !!!:!.:::: 

Do. 

St.  Paul 

Omaha,  Nebr 

do 

?2 

Do. 

Stromiiburv 

Do. 

T^ki^m^h,..,.       , 

Dellyeied 

Do. 

Wahoo 

do 

Do. 

Wilber 

do 

Do. 

York 

do 

Do. 

NEVADA. 


Carson 

Virginia  aty. 


2,100 
2,096 


Reno,  Ney. 
....do 


1.6 
0.96 


21* 
127* 


6.9 
6.64 


Standard  Oil  Oo. 
Do. 


NBW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett 

1.018 
1,294 
1.444 
6,496 
19,682 

8,154 
1,641 
4,922 
2,266 
8,414 

1,988 
9,165 
8,(M2 
4,066 
56.967 

1,524 
8,126 
10,637 
1,926 
2,274 

2.390 

Deliyeied 

10 

Si 

10 

^k 

9 
10 

8i 

1 

9* 

9 
9 

? 

9 

14 
12 
14 
11 
12 

13 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
14 
11 
18 
12 

12 
18 
12 
12 
12 

12 

4 

2| 
4 

2* 
2i 

8 
21 
21 
21 
2 

H 
i' 

21 

8 
4 
21 

V 

'   8 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Belmont 

do 

Do. 

Canftan .......  . . 

do 

Do. 

Claremont.  . . 

do 

Do. 

Concord 

do 

Do. 

Conway 

do 

Do. 

EDDinjr 

do 

Jenney  Mlg.  Co. 
Standard^  Co. 

Exeter 

do 

Farmington 

Haverhill 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Hinsdale 

do 

Do. 

Keene 

do 

Independent  Bef. Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Laconla 

do 

Littleton 

do 

Do. 

Manchester 

do 

Da 

Marlboro 

do 

Do. 

Newport 

do % 

Do. 

Portsmou^ 

do 

Do. 

Tllton 

do 

Do. 

Winchester 

do 

Do. 

WoWboro 

do 

Do. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne  

Belvldere 

32,722 

902 

1,950 

9,668 

4,110 

13.913 
13,913 
7.392 
75,935 
75,936 

Delivered 

8 
81 

f 

9 

7 

10 
12 
10 
11 
9 

11 
10 
10 
10 
8 

2 

P 

1 
1 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Atlantic  Ret  Co.< 

Beverly 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Bloomneld 

do 

Do. 

Borden  town 

do 

Do. 

Brldgeton 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Burlington 

do 

Do. 

Camden ......... 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Crew.LevickAOa 

1  Probably  a  higher  grade  or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
<This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Tablb  L — Whoiaale  and  retail  prices  of  iUumincUiM  oU  {Ic. 
eommon  lower  ffrade,  unless  indioalea)^Con1iD\ 

NEW  JBBSBY— Oontinaed. 


811 

test  or  less,  the 


Tofwn, 

Bopolar 

^E^iSS^> 

Freight 

wddby 
dealer. 

Wholfr- 
■ale 
price 

gulon. 

BetaU 
price 

gSSoa. 

IbLoes 

aboTe 

whole- 

■ale 

height 

de- 
ducted, 

guton. 

Maker. 

OtpeMay 

2,257 
21,606 

6a;i» 

D^Tered 

Oadt. 

OaUB, 
9 

9 
9 

9 

? 

8 
8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
8i 

8i 

UO^ 
8i 

It 

9 
8 
9 

9 

no* 

8l 
H 
9 

9 
9 
9 

!♦ 

9 
9 

S* 

7 
8 

OaUB. 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 

12 
12 

9 
10 

9 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

U 
10 
10 
15 
10 

18 
10 
11 
10 

11 

9 
14 
12 
11 

" 

U 
10 
12 
12 
11 

12 
12 
10 
12 
9 

10 
12 
10 
10 

OenU. 
8 
8* 

3* 
8* 

? 

2 
2 

0 
81 
8i 

2 

1 
8 

? 

8 
8 

S* 

2 
2 

f 

Standard  on  Co. 

East  Orange .... . 

.^TvdoT:.;:....;: 

Do. 

ICllaahPth   

do 

Do. 

pietnlngton 

do 

Do! 

Garfield 

8,604 

2,474 

10.596 

69.864 

206,483 

206,488 

8,418 
4,687 

do 

Do. 

Hackettstown... 

do 

Do. 

HarriBonvllle.... 
Hoboken 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Jersey  City 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do! 

LamDertyille . ! . . 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Leonardo........ 

:;;:;do::::.::::::: 

Do! 

Long  Branch .... 

8,872 
2,887 

10,588 
11,266 

do .• 

Do. 

Milbum 

do 

Da 

MiUvffle 

do 

Do. 

Morristown 

:::::do:::::::.:::: 

Crew .  Leyiok  A  Co. 

Mount  Holly 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Newark 

246,070 
246,070 

246,070 
246,070 
20,006 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

New  Bnmswlck . 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Plalnfleld 

16,869 

4,376 
24,141 
24,141 
24,141 
106,171 

105,171 

105,171 

17,699 

2,182 

8,244 

5,428 
4,411 
5,811 
2,792 
78,807 

23,094 
6,889 
4^067 
1,871 

do 

Do. 

Newton 

do 

Da 

Oranire .......... 

do 

Do. 

^^.:..;:.:..; 

do 

Da 

Do 

do 

Da 

Faterson 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Perth  Amboy.... 
Pleasantville.... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Rarltan 

do 

Da 

n^bapv   

do 

Do. 

Rntherlbrd 

do 

Do. 

HftiAin 

do 

Do. 

SonthBlyer 

do 

Do. 

Trenton 

do 

Do. 

Wmc  Hoboken    . 

do 

Do. 

West  Orange 

Woodbury 

Woodfltown  ..... 

do 

Do. 

do .,.. 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

NEW  YORK. 


Akion 

20,929 
2,171 
1,785 
i;i90 

39,647 
39,647 
1,192 
3,398 
852,387 

Delivered 

7i 
8i 
d» 
7| 
7* 

?t 

8* 

9 
11 
12 
10 
U 

9 
9 
18 
10 
12 

u 

2i 
8i 

2| 
8» 

1.60 

2 

8.60 

1.60 

8.50 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

ATnatf^rdaxn 

do 

Do. 

Ath^^nfl ...«. 

do 

Do. 

Attica 

do 

Da 

Belmont 

do 

Da 

Blnghamton  .... 

do 

Da 

do. 

Da 

Brewster 

.  ...do 

Do. 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Oa* 

do 

Star  on  Ca 

1  Higher  grade. 


sThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Ca 
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Tabub  I. — WhclcKde  and  retail  prices  of  iUummating  oil  {li 
common  lower  grade^  unless  indicated)  —Oontini 


test  or  less,  the 


NSW  YO&K-Oontinued. 


Town. 

FOpula- 
tloh,1900. 

^ggJfSa^*' 

Freight 

paid  by 
dealer, 

gal£>n. 

Whole- 
ttle 

gaSkoi. 

Betall 
prloe 

Bzoeas 

■ale 

de- 
ducted, 

ga^ 

lUker. 

Rnflb^lA 

802,887 

882,887 

862,887 

1,678 

2,106 

8,080 
2^896 
1^882 
1.018 
2;  827 

28,910 
2,'868 
i;066 

2,786 
1,602 

8,688 
2,888 
1^291 
U,616 
11,616 

2,020 
2,879 
86,672 
2,480 

D«ll7erad 

OaUs. 

OmU. 

8 
8 
8 

1* 

9 
>10i 

9 

8 

i 

8 
6i 

1? 
8 
7 
7 

9 
8 
7 
9 
9 

8 
7 
9 

u 

9 

? 

7* 

f 

8 
9* 

P 
a 

8 
7* 

7* 

•ul 
H 

91 

7 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

U 
18 
10 
12 
10 

10 
12 
11 

12 
10 

10 
12 
U 
10 
10 

12 
10 
10 
11 
12 

10 
9 
18 
U 
10 

11 
10 
11 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
9 
12 

14 
U 
10 
10 
11 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
15 
12 

10 
10 
10 

OenU. 
2 
2 
2 
.8 
8 

2 

2.76 

8 

8 

2 

8.60 
8.60 
2.60 

4 
8.60 

1.60 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 
2 
8 
2 
8 

2 

2 

2.40 

2.60 

L60 

2 

1.60 

2.60 

2 

2* 

P 

1 
L8 

1 

2 
2i 

2» 

If 

8.60 

.50 
2.60 
2.60 

Btandaid  Ofl  Go. 

Do.;;:::;;:.. 

.™do!!:.;::;:::; 

Do. 

Do 

.....do 

Do. 

Cambridge 

Gaiuwtota 

Albany 

0.7 

Do. 

Delivml 

Da 

.....do ............ 

Do. 

Carthage 

do 

Cattaraugus 

do 

Do. 

Clayton  7........ 

do 

Do. 

Cobleakill 

do 

Do. 

Coboei 

do 

Do. 

Coopentown.... 
Cornwall  on  the 

do 

Do. 

do 

Da 

Hudson. 
Coznaokle 

do 

Do. 

Cuba 

..;..do 

Da 

Dansville 

do 

Vacuum  on  Oa' 

Dobbs  Ferry 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Dundee 

do 

Pa.  Petroleum  Co. 

Dunkirk 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

East  Patohogne . 
EHenTineTT..... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Blmlra 

do 

Do. 

Fftlrport 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.' 

Far  fiookaway . .  • 

do 

Standard  Oil  Ca 

Frankfort 

2,604 

4,127 
1,214 
6,281 
10,488 

2,400 
12,618 
18,849 
5,566 
6,206 

1,176 
18,186 
18,186 
18,186 

2,281 

12,645 

do 

Do. 

TPTAilnnl^    ... 

do 

Da 

Friendship 

Fulton  ..r. 

OilClty.Pa 

Delivered 

L6 

Independent  BelOdw 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Geneva 

do 

Do. 

Qenesee 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.a 

Olennsl^ls  .... 

do 

Standard  Oil  Ca 

Oloyersville 

do 

Da 

Herkimer 

do 

Da 

Homer 

do 

Da 

Honeoye  Falls... 
Ithaca 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

•     Do 

do 

Do. 

Trv*ngton........ 

Yonkeis 

0.7 

Do. 

Islip 

Delivered 

Do. 

Jamaica 

do 

Do. 

Jamestown 

22,892 
22,892 
10,180 

2,110 
24,585 
12,595 
10,881 
16,581 

16,681 
4,800 
6,935 
4,722 
2,082 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Da 

Johnstown  . , . .  ^ 

do 

Do. 

KeesevUle. 

do 

Da 

Kingston 

Lansingbuig  .... 
Little  Mis? 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Lockport 

Do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Lyons 

do 

Do. 

i/ftinnfl 

do 

Do.  * 

Mamaroneck.... 
MiMnenaa  • 

New  York 

Delivered 

0.8 

Da 
Da 

do 

Do. 

MayviUe 

Medtoa 

948 
4,716 

Jamestown. 

Delivered 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

^  May  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 

'This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

*  Probably  a  higher  grade  or  includes  charge  for  barrel. 
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Table  I.— TTftotewfe  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminoHna  oU  {ISO-dMree  ted  or  less,  the 
common  lower  grade^  unless  indioateaj — ContiiMied. 

MSW  TOBK-Omttniied. 


Town. 

Popular 
Hon,  1900. 

^Kisuss:*' 

Freight 
rate^if 
Mid  by 
dealer. 

prim 
giStoo. 

Retail 
price 

gi^n. 

sale 

ducted, 
giSSoiL 

Maker. 

M^fn^.  ...... - 

4,716 
J;  186 

14,622 

978 

1,196 

1.442 

1,846 

1,048 

DellYeied 

Omte. 

8 
8 

? 

8 
9* 

8 

? 

8 

? 

8 

? 

9 
8 

8 

? 
? 

8 
8 
8i 

? 

9 

St 

8 
8 
H 

8 
8 

n 

91 

7* 

*1i 

12 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
U 
12 
12 

11 
11 
9 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

10 
12 
11 
12 

10 

10 
18 
12 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
U 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
18 
11 

10 
10 
11 
10 
12 

10 
10 
18 
10 
10 

4 
2 

8.60 
2 
2 
.60 

2 

2.6 

2.60 

4 
4 

2.60 
2 

.60 
2.60 
4.60 

2.60 

1 

L60 

4 
4 

L72 

2.26 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1.60 

2.60 

8.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2 

2 

2.60 

1.82 

8 

8 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

4 

4 

2 

1.60 

8.60 
1.60 
2.60 
8.60 
2.25 

2 

2 

1.76 

2.60 

8 

8 

8 

8.60 

2.60 

8 

Standard  Oil  00. 

Middlebug 

Mlddlatown 

do 

Do. 

do ............ 

Do. 

MontgonmoT.... 
Montour  FallB... 
Moravia 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Monnt  KImm) 

do 

Da 

Naplee 

New  Brighton 

do 

American  OUWorks. 

do ^.... 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Newbors 

Mew  York  City.. 
Do 

24,948 
8,487,202 
8,487,202 

8,487,202 

9.462 

22,199 

22,199 

1^931 

4,660 

1,806 
8,434 
7,440 
7.440 
9.886 

9,886 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do! 
Do. 

Do 

50 

do 



Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Olean 

do 

do 



Do. 

Do 

*  Acme  Oil  Oo.^ 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Qfff  QgO 

do    : 

Do. 

1)6 

...!.do!!!!!!!!!:!! 

Do. 

Oxford 

do 

Do. 

PATin  Yad 

!!!!!do!  !!!!!!!!!. 

Do. 

Phelps 

Titusville,Pa 

Delivered 

1.16 

American  OilWorlcs. 

PlattBburg 

Port  Chester 

Do 

Standard  OU  Co. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

PortJcrvls 

Do      

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York 

Delivered 

1 

Do. 

Pnrt  lUphmond 

""i'848' 
7.466 

162,606 
162,606 
16,848 
16,848 

Do. 

Potffdam 

do 

Da 

ReoflBelaerville.i 
Bochester 

do 

do 

Do. 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.^ 

Do        .... 

do 

Do. 

Boxne 

do 

American  Oil  Works. 

Do 

do 

Standaid  Oil  Co. 

Bondout 

!!!!!do!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Do. 

Long  Island  City . 
Delivered 

.68 

Da 

Roufle  Point 

1,676 

Do. 

Rye 

do 

Da 

Sag  Harbor!*.!!! 
Do 

1,969 
1:969 

4,251 
12,409 
12,409 
81,682 
81.682 

4,478 
6,519 
2;  289 

do 

Do. 

do 

Da 

BalamaTifii 

do 

Do. 

Saratoga  Springs. 
Do 

do 

Da 

do 

Da 

Schenectady.... 
Do 

do 

Da 

do 

Da 

Sandy  HUl 

Seneca  F^lls 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Soathampton 

Southold 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

St.  Johnsville. . . . 

1,878 

1,878 

879 

901 

106,874 

917 

60,661 
60,651 

!!!!!do!!!!!!!!!!!! 

American  Oil  Works. 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

St  Regis  IWls... 
Stamford 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Syraciisp. ........ 

do 

American  Oil  Works. 

Theresa 

do.. 

Standard  Oil  Ca 

Troy 

do 

Do. 

ikJ!!!!!!!!!!! 

do 

Da 

Twckahoe .    .    . 

do 

Da 

Union  Springs... 
Utica 

994 

66.883 

do 

Do. 

do 

Da 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
*  May  be  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 
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Ta3LB  I. — WhoUaaJU  and  retuil  prices  of  iUuminating  oil  (ic. 
common  lower  grade^  wiesB  indicaUd) — Contini 

NEW  YORE— Oo&tliiiied. 


teat  or  leu,  the 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  itoted. 

«Mght 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
^Sealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

g^ton. 

Betidl 
price 

Ezcen 
above 
whole- 
sale 

height 

de- 
ducted. 

giStoi. 

Maker. 

Utlca 

66,888 

66,888 
8.146 
4,266 

21,696 

1,671 
1,571 
4,466 

MS 
1,807 

8,566 
2,786 
2,480 

DeUreied 

OenU, 

Oeni*, 

Omit. 

10 
10 
10 

u 

12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
12 

9 

12 
9 

2 
2 
2 

L60 

2 

8 

8 

1.60 

2.60 

1 

Standaid  Oil  Oo. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Waterford 

do 

Do. 

Waterloo 

do 

Do. 

Watertown 

:;::;do::::::::::;: 

Do. 

WateiTliet 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Da 

Waverly 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Wayland 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.^ 

Welliyllle 

do 

• 

Standaid  OU  Oa 

WestGozaackie.. 

do 

Do. 

Westfleld 

do 

Do. 

Whitestone 

do 

Do. 

Wolcottsvllle.... 

1,279 

:;;;:do:::::;:;:::: 

Do. 

Woodhayen 

do 

Do. 

Worcester 

2,409 

do 

Da 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Clinton 

968 
6,679 

662 
1.296 

828 

818 

935 

2,427 

1,688 

617 

9,090 
18,648 

1,874 
8,141 

4,842 

20,976 
20,976 

Delivered 

11 
Hi 

101 
10 

lit 
11 

10 
10 

16 
16 
14 
16 

16 

16 
16 
18 
16 
16 

12 
16 
16 
18 
16 

m 

St 

4 

4.60 
2.60 
8.60 

4.'26 

2.26 

8.76 

2.60 

6 

8.60 

1.76 

4 

4.60 

0 

4 

2.26 

2.60 
2.60 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Purham 

.  ...do 

Do. 

Kemeisville 

do 

Da 

Lenoir 

do 

Red  "C"OU  Manu- 

Lincolnton  

do 

........ 

facturing  Oo.i 
StandardOil  Co. 

Madison 

do 

Do. 

Mazton 

do 

Da 

Monroe 

do 

Do. 

do 

Da 

Mount  Olive 

do 

Da 

Newbem 

do 

Da 

Raleigh 

do 

Do. 

Salem. 

do 

Do. 

Shelby 

do 

Do. 

Statesville 

do 

Do! 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Do 

do 

Bed  "C'Oil  Manu- 

 do 

do 

facturing  Go. 
StandardOil  Co. 
Do. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

8,819 
648 
9,689 
9,589 
9,589 

7,652 
1,172 
2,858 
1.658 

1,106 
1,277 
2,446 
2,228 

Delivered 

16 
13 

1^1 

13* 

12* 
121 
12^ 
16 

13 

n6 

13 

121 

20 
18 
17 
16 
16 

17 
15 
18 
20 

15 
20 
17 
16 

6 

6 

4.60 

8.60 

2.60 

4.60 
2.60 
6.60 
6 

2 
3 
4 
2.60 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Cooperstown  .... 
FarsfO 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Grand  Forks .... 

do 

Da 

Hillsboro 

do 

Do. 

Jamestown 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

MayviUe 

Minot 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Valley  City 

Wahpeton 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
>  Apparently  both  prices  are  for  Eocene,  a  higher  grade. 
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Table  I. — Whole9ale  and  retail  prices  of  ilhamiiaima  oil  (2* 
common  lower  grade,  urUen  vndicaiea) — Gontiiv 

omo. 


815 

test  or  lem,  the 


Town. 

Popular 
tion,1900. 

"^^SiSt 

Freight 
rate,  if 
«ddby 
dealer, 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

ga^on. 

RetaU 
price 

g£on. 

Bzoe« 
above 
whole- 
sale 

ducted, 
ga^ 

Maker. 

Aknm 

42,728 

8,974 
1,206 
12,949 
8,721 

1,486 
2,510 
1,788 
1,755 
1,854 

1,271 
1,189 
2,815 
1,686 
825,902 

825,902 
6,991 
881,768 
881,768 
881,768 

1,828 
2,515 
8,689 

1,839 
125,660 

1,965 

Delivered 

OatU. 

OmU. 
51 

7i 

1 

8 

1 

61 
6» 

6 

8 
6 
81 

7 

8i 

6« 
8 
71 

n 

8 
7* 
8* 

7 

61 
8i 
71 

51 

8 

?♦ 

8* 
6i 

H 
7i 
8i 

7 

V 

8i 

OenU, 
8 

10 
10 
10 
12 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
10 
12 
12 
7t 

9 
10 
10 
8 
9 

10 
9 

m 

10 
10 

10 
9 
7 
10 
12 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
9 
10 
10 
10 

10 
11 
10 
12 
10 

9 
11 
10 

9 
11 

8 
8 
10 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

OerUa, 
2.26 

2.60 
L75 
2 
4.50 

L60 

2.50 

L75 

2 

2 

8.50 
2.12 
8.75 
2.50 

1 

2.60 
L76 
8.60 
L75 
8 

L40 
2.44 

4 

.46 
8 

1.75 
.96 
L60 
1.75 
8.75 

2.60 
L25 
2.25 
L75 
2.60 

8.75 

L60 

2 

2.50 

1.75 

2.25 
L75 
8.25 
8.75 
2.25 

8.25 

8 

2 

2 

2.75 

1.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.25 

8 

1.75 

1.9 

1.76 

4 

1.75 

Cleveland  Refining 

Alliance 

do 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Antwerp 

Ashtabula 

.    ..do 

Da 

do 

Da 

BamesvlUe 

do 

Da 

Bedfoid . 

.  .do 

Da 

Berea 

do 

Da 

Bluffton         .  -. 

...   .do 

Do. 

Cadis 

do 

Do. 

Cardington 

Canollton 

....do 

Pennsylvania  Oil  Co. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Cedarville 

Celina 

Xenia  and  Dayton 
Delivered 

0.38 

Da 
Da 

Chagrin  Fails... 
Cindnnati 

Do 

do 

Da 

do 

do 

Da 
Do. 

Clrcleyllle 

do 

Da 

C  eveland 

do 

Da 

Do 

do 

Da 

Do 

do 

Da 

Cleyes 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 

0.6 
0.66 

Da 

Clvde 

gun  OU  Go.i 

Collin  wood. .... . 

Cleveland  Refining 

Columbiana 

Columbus 

Freedom.  Pa 

Delivered 

0.8 

Co. 
Freedom  Oil  Works. 
StandaidoaOo. 

Columbus  Grove . 

do 

Do. 

Steubenvllle 

Delivered 

.54 

Freedom  Oil  Works. 

Cortland 

620 
1,280 
1,628 

16,485 
17,618 
8,489 
1145 
5,601 

849 

28,914 

h^ 

4,585 

1,287 

4,672 
8,991 
2,744 
21,728 
8,5U 

16,028 
1,581 
2,008 
17,640 
11,862 

1.856 
2,282 
8,941 
1,998 
1,211 

1,869 
1,628 
6,638 
2,669 
1,180 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Delta: 

do 

Do. 

Deshler 

:::::do:;;:..::.:.: 

Do. 

East  Liverpool .. 
Flndlay..rrr.... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Fremont 

do 

Da 

Qarrettsville 

do 

Da 

Greenville. ...... 

]^yAo^^^.^.v. 

Do. 

Greenwich 

do 

Da 

Hamilton 

do 

Do. 

Harrison 

...do 

Do. 

Hillsboro 

do./. 

Do. 

Holgate 

....do 

Da 

Jackson 

do 

Do. 

Iianca4t4*r 

do 

Do. 

Leetonia 

do 

Do. 

Lima 

do    

Do. 

London  

do 

Do. 

Lorain 

do 

Do. 

Loudonville 

.  .do 

Do. 

Manchester 

do 

Do. 

Mansfleld 

do 

Marion 

do 

Do. 

Maumee 

do 

Do. 

Medina 

do 

Do. 

Miamisburg 

Millersburg 

Monroevllle 

do            .  .. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Montpelier 

Mount  Oilead 

do 

Do. 

Mansfleld 

.6 

Independent  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Mount  Vernon  .. 

Delivered 

New  Comerstown 

do 

Do. 

New  London.... 

do 

'.'.'..'.'... 

Do. 

1  This  company  U  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Tablb  I. — WhoUBoU  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminating  oil  (ISO^egree  lett  or  lesSf  the 
common  lower  grade^  wUesa  indicaUa) — Continaea. 


PSMNSYLVA17IA-0(mtlniied. 


Town. 

Fopala. 
tloii,1900. 

%?!»*• 

IMght 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gulon. 

RetaU 
price 

giSfon. 

Bzoes 
above 

whole- 
sale 

^eigStt 

de- 
ducted. 

Maker. 

Hawlej 

1,628 

6,068 
728 
2,468 
6,865 
2,667 

8,070 

DellTered 

OaUt. 

OmU. 

7 
UO* 

8i 
9 

i 

8 

8i 

8 
7 

l\ 

7* 

9 
8i 

?* 
8 
7 
7 

9 

7 

ii 

7| 

7 

7 

6 
6* 

6 

n 

7 

8i 

8 

6 

6 

6 

OnU. 
10 
12 

10 
14 

10 

12 
12 
121 
16 
10 

10 

10 
10 
9 
9 

9 

12 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 
12 
9 
9 

12 

9 
18 
10 
10 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

9 

10 

12 
12 

8 
8 
8 

OenU. 
2.5 
8.26 

8 
8.5 

1.5 

8 

8.5 

4 

7.25 

2 

1.5 

2 
8 

1.5 
.94 

1.5 

1.5 
2 
3 
1.5 

8.5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

2.10 

2 

4.6 
2.25 
1.6 

8.5 

8.06 

2.5 

8 

3 

2.5 
3.6 

4 

L5 

8 

8.6 
4 
2 
2 

2 

Standaid  Oil  Co. 

Homer  City 

do 

Atlantic  RefiniDff 
Oct              "*^ 

Honesdale 

do 

Houtadale 

HugheavlUe 

do :; 

do 

DenUnger  Bros.  Oil 

Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 

Do. 

Hnntingdon 

Irvona 

do 

do 

Irwin 

do 

Do. 

Jeannette 

do 

Do. 

Jennyn 

do 

Hendrick  Manufac- 

Jersey Shore 

do 

turing  Co. 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 

JesBup 

do 

Kingston 

8,846 
41,469 

2,764 

17,628 

4,029 
8,457 

^S 

7,210 
8,817 
2,762 
18,604 
2,469 

690 

4,029 
10,291 
1,804 

8,024 

.....do:::::.::::;: 

Do. 

lAncaster 

do 

Crew-Levlck  Co. 

Lanadale 

Ffalladelphla 

.66 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Da 

LehJffhton 

Lewuburg 

do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Lewifltown 

do 

Do.    • 

Uberty 

do:..:::::::;: 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 

Lockharen 

do 

Luzerne 

do 

LykenB. 

M«hanoyCity... 

do 

Standaid  Oil  Co. 

do 

Marietta 

do 

Do. 

MartlnBburg 

Altoona 

.9 

Atlantic  Refining 

CO. 
Keystone  Oil  Co. 

Manheim 

Delivered 

Mauchchunk.... 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

MeadvUle 

do 

Eclipse  Oil  Co.* 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 

Mercer 

do 

Meyendale 

Midway 

do 

Pittsburg 

.44 

Do. 

Moores 

Delivered 

Do. 

Mount  Carmel... 

18,179 
18,179 

6,820 
28;  889 

28,889 

22,265 

2,629 

2,651 

2,784 

1,293,697 

1,293,697 

1,293,697 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

New  Brighton.. . 
Newcuue 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Freedom   Oil    Co. 

I>o 

do 

Norrlstown 

do 

and  Pa.  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 

Parsons 

do 

Patton 

do 

Do. 

Pen  Ar»yl 

Philadelphia.... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Do..". 

do 

Standaid  OH  Co, 

Do 

do 

Pure  OU  Co, 

^  Water  White,  the  common  grade. 

I  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
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Tablb  I. — WhoUadle  and  retail  prices  of  illuminaiina  oil  {ISO-degree  test  or  less,  the 
common  lower  Qrade,  urUeu  indioatea) — (Continued. 


PBKNSTLVANIA-Continned. 


Town. 

Popular 
tioa,190a 

^^EM^*- 

Fteight 
iate:if 
wddby 
dealer, 

guton. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

gtSon. 

Retail 
price 

gulon. 

BzcesB 
abore 
whole- 

sale 
nrice, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

gallon. 

Maker. 

Do 

1.298,697 

1,298,697 
8:266 

821,616 
12,666 

8,486 
2,607 

8,654 
102,026 

8,916 

6,842 
2,948 

8,778 

1,884 

916 

4,688 
9,810 
6,472 
8,244 

4,663 

8,104 
7,670 

Delivered 

Omtt, 

Genu. 
7 

7 
»12 

7 
71 

8 
8 

7* 

It 

8 
8 
8i 

8 
7 

8 

?* 

9 
9} 

8i 

8 
7* 

CenU. 
10 

9 
15 

6 
10 

12 
10 

12 
10 

10 

10 
9 

12 
12 
11 

11 
12 
10 
7 

11 

10 
9 
12 
12 

10 

10 
10 

Oenta. 
8 

2 
8 

.6 
2.6 

5 
2.26 

4 
2 

2.5 

1.6 
2.5  . 

4 
4 

2.5 

8 
5 

8.6 
.25 

8 

2.6 
2 
3 
2.25 

1.6 

2 
2.6 

Atlantic  Beflning 

Co. 
Orew-Levick  Co. 

Do 

do 

Philipeburg 

do 

Denllnger  Bros.  Oil 

Co. 
Waverly  Oil  Co. 

Pittsbanr 

do 

Fittston 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Beynoldsirllle ... 

do 

Do. 

Boyenford 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 
Do. 

Schnylkill  Haven 

do 

Scranton , 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  and  Maloney 
Oil  Co. 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

Do. 

Sharon 

do 

Sharpabuig 

Bheridanvule  ... 

do 

do 

Do. 

Slatington 

do 

Da 

Somei^t 

do 

Do. 

Stroudsburg 

do 

Do. 

St.  Clair 

do 

Do. 

Sunbury 

do 

Do. 

Tarentum 

do 

Do. 

T«*''««ville 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Towanda 

do 

Co.  and  American 
Oil  Works. 
Atlantic  Refining 
Ca 

Do. 

Union  City 

do 

Washington 

do 

Wayne" 

do 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Waynesbuig 

2,544 

2,964 

9,524 
1,909 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Wellaboro 

do 

W^tchester 

do 

Crew-Levick  Oil  Co. 

Wyoming 

do 

Atlantic  Refining 
Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Block  Island  .... 

Providence 

Delivered 

1 

10 
9i 

9i 

91 
9* 

V 

91 

8i 

16 
12 
12 
12 
18 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 

12 
11 
12 
11 
18 

4 

2,75 
2.75 
2.60 
8.60 

2.50 
2.25 
2.75 
2.75 
1.75 

2.75 

2 

2.25 

2.60 

4.25 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Central  Palls 

18,167 
18,167 
2,776 
22,064 

2,977 
89,281 
175,597 
175,607 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

East  Greenwich . 

do 

Do. 

Newport 

do 

Do. 

North  Tiverton. . 

do 

Do. 

Paw  tucket 

do 

Do. 

Providence 

do 

Do. 

Do 

::::.do::::::::..:. 

Do. 

Prudence 

do 

Do. 

Valley  Falls.  ... 

do 

Do. 

Wakefield 

do 

Do. 

Warren 

6,108 
7,641 

do 

Do. 

Westerly 

Wickford 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

1  Includes  charge  for  barrel. 
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Table  I. — Wholetale  and  retail  prires  of  iUuminatiiM  oil  (150-4earee  tat  or  leu,  the 
common  lower  gradt^  uvleae  mdicaiea) — Ck>ntmoea. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  aUted. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

g^OL 

Whole- 
sale 

priOB 

giSfon. 

Retail 
price 

g£on. 

Bxcea 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

giSton. 

Maker. 

Andemn 

6,496 
4,110 
21.106 

1,775 
4,647 

11,860 

2,2B2 

4,607 

866 

Delivered 

OaUU. 

Ocnto. 

10 

•15 
11 

SI 

12 

1?J 

13 

OenU. 
15 
14 
124 

20 

14 
15 
15 
20 

15 
15 
15 
20 

Genu. 
8.6 
1.6 
2.6 

2.84 

4 

1.6 
1.4 
8.6 
7.6 

8 

2.6 
8.6 
7 

Standaid  Oil  Cow 

Beanfort 

do 

Do. 

Columbia 

do 

Standaid  and   Red 

Edgefield 

Florence 

0X1^"^.:::::: 

2.16 

"C*OilCo.» 
Standaid  Oil  Co. 
Da 

Oreenvllle 

do 

Do. 

Mount  Fleannt . 
Newberry 

Charleston 

Delivered 

.6 

Do. 
Do. 

Paoolet 

do 

Do. 

Pelzer 

do 

Do. 

Rock  Hill 

6,486 
11,396 

i,ao7 

do 

Do. 

Spartanburg 

Wfiaballa 

:::::do.:::::.:...: 

do 

.   Do. 
Do. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Deadwood 

8,496 

961 

2,650 

10,266 

10,266 
1.166 
4,125 

Delivered 

18 
18 
11 
10* 

10* 
19 
IS 

26 

18 
15 
16 

13 
25 
20 

7 
5 

4 
4.6 

2.6 

6 

7 

Rtandaid  Oil  Ot>. 

Eureka 

do 

Do. 

Madison 

do 

Do. 

Sioux  Falls 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

Spearflsh 

Yankton 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria 

Delivered 

Ill 
10 

13i 

lOi 
lU 

12 

12 
11 

12* 

16 
15 

}!♦ 

15 
18 
17 
20 
12 

18 
16 
12* 
16 
18 

16 

}? 

17 
18 

18 
20 
18 
20 

2.5 

it 

2 

4.5 
2.6 
2 

8.6 
5 

3 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

2.6 

2 
5 
4.6 

7 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Athens 

1,849 

665 

1,085 

9,431 

6,052 

8,647 

14,511 

854 

548 

32,637 

32,637 

82,637 

823 

1,980 

1,980 

do 

Do. 

Bellbuckle 

do 

Do. 

Bolivar 

do 

Do. 

Clarksville 

do 

Do 

Columbia 

do 

Do 

Dyersburg 

do 

Do. 

Jackson 

do 

Do 

Jonesboro 

do 

Do, 

Kiiigston 

Knoxville 

Harriman 

Delivered 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

Do  

do 

Do 

Do :::::::::: 

do 

Do. 

Lawrenceburg  .. 

do 

Do. 

McMinnvllle.... 

do 

Do. 

Do  

do 



Do. 

Maryvllle 

do 



Do. 

Rogersville 

1,386 
2,328 

do 

Do. 

Trenton 

do 

Do. 

TEXAS. 

Amarilla 

1,442 
967 

Delivered 

14 

13.6 

12.5 

18 

15 

17 
17 
15 
17 
25 

8 

8.6 

2.6 

4 

9.84 

Bartlett 

do 

Do. 

Beeville 

do 

Do. 

Bowie 

2,600 

do 

Do. 

Brackettville.... 

Spofford.Tex 

.66 

Do. 

» Controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

•  May  be  hieher  grade— only  one  reported— or  includes  chaige  for  barrel. 

'Correspondent  says  this  is  120-degree  oil  "and  no  good," 
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TEXA&-Conttnued. 


Town. 

Popular 
tion,lWO. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stoted. 

Ihreight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

giSfon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

giSfon. 

Retail 
price 

ga^on. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

£ei^t 

de- 
ducted. 

Maker. 

Bridgeport 

Brownsyille 

WO 

6.a06 
8,589 
1.003 
1,685 

Delivered 

Onus. 

Omts. 
18.6 
16 
IS 
15 
18 

>18 

18.5 

18 
•16 

12 

■  8 

10 
«12 

10 
«17 

»20 
18.5 
12 
10 
10 

12.5 
«13 

12.5 

12 
»16.5 

15.6 

10 

13 
■16 
•16 

10 
10 
18 

12.5 
•17 

•16 
12 
18.6 
14 
12 

12 
12* 
•20 
12 
14 

12 
12 
18 
13 
»15 

11* 

17.5 

18 

17 

20 

20 

20 
18 
20 

OaOs. 
4 

2 

4 
5 
7 

2 
4-5 

7 

Waters-PleroeOilCo. 

do 

Do. 

Bryan 

do 

Do. 

Bnmet 

..do 

Do. 

G^dwell 

do 

Do. 

Clarendon 

do 

Do. 

GlarksTille 

2,009 
666 

1,824 
4,708 

9,818 
42,688 
42,688 
42,688 

..do 

Do. 

CollinBvllle 

do 

Do. 

Golumbiiff  ....... 

,Aq 

Do. 

Corpus  Christl... 
Corslcana 

do 

16 

U 

12.6 

15 

18 

20 

25 
18 
15 
IS 

18 

15 
17 
15 
18 
25 

20 
16 
15 
20 

8 

8 

2.6 
S 
8 

!• 

S 

2.5 

4 

2.6 

6 

8.6 

4.5 

5 

2 

4 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Dallas 

...    do 

Eagle  Refining  Co. 
WateiB-PieroeOilCa 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Detroit 

...do 

Da 

Eagle  Pass 

do 

Standaid  Oil  Co. 

Edna 

.  do 

Waten-PierceOilCO. 

EnniB 

4,9i9 
26,688 
26,688 

7,874 

87,789 

1,866 

2,790 

878 

1,410 
6,860 
2,129 
1,614 
1,480 

44,688 

44.688 

1.606 

1,061 

1,428 

do 

Do. 

Fort  Worth 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Da 

Gainesville 

do 

Do. 

Galveston 

do    ...      . 

Do. 

Gatesville 

do 

Do. 

Georgetown 

Graham  --■,- 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Granbnry 

Greenville 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Heame 

do         

Do. 

Henrietta 

do 

Do. 

Hico 

do    

Do. 

Houston 

....do 

15 
12 
15 
15 
20 

20 
15 
16 
20 
16 

6 

2 

2 

2.6 

3 

5 
8 

2.5 
6 

4 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Huntsvllle 

do 

Do. 

Italy 

do 

Do. 

Kerrville 

...do 

Do. 

Kyle 

do 

Do. 

Ladonia 

1,409 

.do 

Do. 

Lando 

do 

Do. 

Longview 

Lulmg 

8,501 
1,849 

1,486 
2,893 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

McGregor 

MexlaT 

do 

Do. 

do 

17 
26 
15 
17 

14 

4.5 
5 
8 
2.5 

2 

Do. 

Midland 

do 

Do. 

Pilot  Point 

.do       

Do. 

Port  Arthur 

1,900 

53,821 

> 10, 243 

8,069 

8,069 

4,010 

20,686 
20,686 
2,480 

do 

5 

Do. 

San  Antonio 

do 

Do. 

Sherman 

do 

Do. 

Tyler 

do 

IS 
20 

20 

15 
15 
17 

2 
7 
5 

8.5 
3.5 

4 

,Do. 

Do 

....do 

Do. 

Victoria 

do 

Do. 

Waco 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Wichita  Falls.... 

do 

Do. 

1  Higher  grade;  also  sells  Brilliant. 

•  Euplon  oil;  said  to  test  150°.    Brilliant,  the  more  commonly  reported  grade  in  this  state  is  said 
to  test  110°. 
•Possibly  higher  grade;  only  one  reported. 
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Tablb  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  pncee  of  Uluminaiing  oil  (ISO-dearee  test  or  2en,  the 
common  lower  grade^  unless  indicaUa — CSontinaed. 

UTAH. 


Town. 

Popular 
tion,1900. 

^fiS^Sa^"^ 

Freight 

rate,  if 

giSton. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

ga^n. 

Retail 
price 

ga^on. 

Excess 
aboTe 
whole- 
sale 

(SSght 

de- 
ducted, 

giSton. 

Maker. 

Briffham 

Heber 

2,850 
1.684 
1.708 
2,719 
2.»72 

2;«o 

6.186 
68.681 
1,494 

2,786 
8.422 

Osden 

CenU. 
.9 

Oads. 
21 
21 
20 
21 
21 

22 
21 
20 
20 
21 

20 
20 

OenU. 
24 
26 
26 
26 
26 

85 
28 

OenU. 
2.1 
4 

6 
4 

4 

18 
2 

0>ptlnenta]  Oil  Co. 

Delivered 

Da 

Kayiville 

Lehl.  . 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Mount  Pleasant . 

do 

Parkaty 

do 

OondnMntal  Oil  Oo. 

Pleasant  Orove.. 

do 

Do. 

Pro^M)  City 

do 

Do. 

Salt  Lake  City... 

do 

28 
26 

26 

26 

8 
2.44 

6 
6 

Do. 

Hmlthfleld....... 

Ogden 

1.66 

Da 

Spanish  Fork.... 

Deliyered 

Do. 

SpringvlUe 

do 

Do. 

VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing. 
Bellows  Falls.... 

1,060 

4.387 

1.611 

614 

297 

1,884 
8,817 
1.897 
6,266 
1.262 

1.874 

1,608 
1,540 
1.427 
11,499 

6.239 
6,239 
500 
1.168 
1,666 

1,284 

Boston.  Mass 

Delivered 

U 

8i 

Hi 
10 
8i 

I 

9* 
9* 

10 

i?t 

11 
8 

Si 

10 
91 

Hi 

10 

18 
10 

1? 

14 

12 
18 
14 
14 
13 

14 

18 
15 
13 
10 

12 
18 
15 
12 
16 

12 

8.6 

1.6 

2.25 

4 

6.6 

8.6 
8.6 
4.5 
4.5 
8.6 

4 

8.5 
2.6 
2 
2 

2.5 

8.6 

4.56 

2.25 

3.75 

1 

Leonard  &  Ellis.' 
Standard  Oil  Ga 

Bethel  

do 

Da 

Bradford 

do 

Do. 

Derby  Line 

do 

American  Oil  Works. 

Hard  wick 

Hartford 

Boston.  Mass 

Delivered 

.9 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 

Middlebuig 

Montpelier 

Morrisvllle 

do 

Do. 

do 

Da 

do 

Newport 

do 

Standard  and  Amer^ 

Northfleld 

do 

lean  Oil  Go. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Randolph 

do 

Do. 

Royalton 

Rutland 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Saint  Albans.... 
Do 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Stowe 

Waterbury 

Delivered 

.44 

Do. 

Swanton 

Do. 

Windsor 

do 

Standard  Oil  Go.  and 

Woodstock 

Windsor 

1 

Independent  Ref. 
Co. 

Independen  t  Ref  .Co. 

VIRGINIA. 


Buena  Vista.... 

Danville , 

Farmville 

Fredericksburg. 
Hampton 

Leesbuig 

Lurny , 

Lynchbuig 

Marion 

Newport  News  . 

Norfolk , 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth  . . . . 


2,388 
16,520 
2.471 
6,068 
8,441 


1.618 
1,147 
18,891 
2.095 

19,635 
46,624 
21.810 
17,427 


Delivered 

do 

....do 

do 

Baltimore.  Md. 


Delivered  . 
.....do..... 
....do..... 
.....do..... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


10 
9* 

10 
81 
91 


9 
11 
9 

9* 
9 
10 
91  1 


14 
12* 
12* 
10 
12 


12 
12 
15 
12 

18 
12 
12 
12 


4 

8 

2.5 
1.25 
1.75 


3 
8 

4 
3 

3.6 
3 
2 
2.25 


Standard  Oil  Ga 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Southern    Oil    and 
Supply  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
*  Probably  wholesale  dealers. 


WHOL£8ALfi    AND   tLltlAlL  ^&IO£d. 

Table  I. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminatiM  oil  (It. 
common  lower  grade,  unless  indioatea) — Gontini 

VIBOINIA— Continued. 


82d 

test  or  less,  the 


Town. 

Popula- 
Uon,190D. 

«S1!S11S5^"'' 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 

giSfon. 

Whole- 
■ale 
price 

ga^on. 

Retail 
giSlon. 

Bzceas 
above 
whole- 
sale 

f^ght 

de- 
dacted. 

ga^on. 

Maker. 

Richmond 

85.060 
85,050 

5.161 

Delivered 

OentB, 

Oent$. 
6 

Oent». 
10 

8 

OmU. 
.25 
4 

2 

Standaid  Oil  Co. 

Do 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co.  and 

Winchester 

do 

Sonthem  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

WASHINGTON. 


Ballard 

Blaine 

Oentralia 

Cheney 

Davenport 

Bllensbarg  — 

Hoquiam 

Ilwaco 

Monteaano  — 
Olympia 

Port  Townaend 

Pullman 

SeatUe 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Do 

Tacoma 

Do 


4,568 
1,592 
1,600 
781 
1,000 

1,787 
2,600 
584 
1,1m 
4,082 

3,443 

1,308 

80,671 

2,101 

86,848 
86,848 
87,714 
87,714 


Seattle 

do 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

do 


Delivered 

Aberdeen 

Astoria,  Oreg . 

Delivered 

....do 


Seattle  .... 
Delivered  . 

....do 

SeatUe  .... 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 


I 

U 
1 

0.G2 
1.1 


U 


^ 

17 

8.25 

18 

8.25 

m 

20 

5.60 

m 

25 

4.88 

m 

25 

4.4 

28i 

28 

4.5 

15 

20 

4 

14, 

20 

5.5 

14 

20 

6 

15 

18 

S 

I9k 

20 

5.5 

21 

25 

4 

13« 

17 

8.5 

m 

20 

5 

20 

25 

6 

iSt 

25 
18 

5.5 
4.5 

m 

18 

4.6 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Beaver 

Delivered 

9} 

? 

7 
81 
9 

14 
12 
10 
10 
11 
10 

4.25 

8.60 

2 

S 

2.25 

1 

AtlantiOr  Rftf  Co  * 

Clarksburg 

Shepherdstown  . 

Wellsburg 

Weston 

4,060 
1,184 
2,588 
2,560 
88,878 

do 

Do. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

do 

Freedom  Oil  Co. 
Atlantic  Ref .  Co. 

Wheeling 

do 

Do. 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Areadla 

15,065 
1,273 
1,493 

Delivered 

•101 
•       8 

8 

8 

9k 

7 

9 

8 

H 

8 
9 

11 
12 
14 
12 
12 

10 
10 
12 
9 
10 

10 
18 
11 
10 
10 

2.25 
2.60 
4.25 
1.25 

4 

2 
2 

2.60 
2 

1 

2 

8.60 
2.25 
2 

1 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Barronette    

do 

Do. 

Beloit 

10,486 

4.489 
4,489 
1,938 
2.526 
1,626 

1,460 
1,808 
2,244 
1,781 
1,685 

do 

Do. 

Berlin 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Black  River  Falls 

do  

Do. 

Burlington 

do 

Do. 

Cedarburg 

do 

Do. 

Chilton 

do 

Do. 

Darlington 

do 

Do. 

Delavan 

do       

Do. 

Elkhom 

do 

Do. 

Elroy 

do 

Do. 

1  "A  cut  rate  between  oil  companies;  has  been  selling  at  9  and  10  cents."    Report  of  correspondent 
•This  is  controlled  by  the  Standaid  OH  Company. 
*PerfMtloii— a  standard  grade. 
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Tablb  I. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  iUuminating  oil  (I 
eommon  lower  grades  umen  indicated) — Oontini 


WI800N8IN->Continned. 


test  or  le»j  the 


Town. 

Popula- 
Uon,1900. 

Shipping  point. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
«Lldby 
dealer, 

gallon. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

ga^on. 

Retail 
price 

giSfon. 

BxcesB 
above 
whole- 
sale 

£^i^*t 

de- 
ducted, 

ga^on. 

Maker. 

Grand  Rapid!  ... 
Green  Bay 

4,496 
18,684 
1,682 
1,876 
8,269 

18,185 
11,606 

2.408 
19.164 

1,718 

16,195 

5,665 

285.815 

285,816 

2,991 

1.209 
6,646 
1.868 
8,232 
1.202 

2.225 
2,321 
8,818 
2,008 
1,868 

1,801 
8,872 
8,185 
12,864 

Delivered 

Genu. 

Genu. 
91 

II 

8 

8 
10 

91 

8i 
8 
9i 

9* 
9i 
9i 

SI 

81 

10 
9ft 

iS 

9 

?* 

CenU. 
12 
11 
10 
11 
14 

12 
10 
12i 
10 
18 

18 
18 
9 
10 
12 

12 

m 

12 
11 
12 

10 
12 
10 
14 
12 

11 
14 
12 
12 
12 

Cents. 
2.25 
2.25 
1.25 
2.18 
8.6 

4 

2 
8 
2 
8 

8.25 
8.60 
.60 
2 
2.60 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

1.60 

2.76 

1.26 

2.60 

2 

4 

2.60 

2.76 

2.8 

1.24 

2.60 

6 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

do 

Do 

Hutford.'. 

do 

Do. 

Horioon 

do 

do 



Do. 

Hudson 

Do. 

JanesYille 

do 

Do. 

Kenosha 

do 

Do. 

Lancaster 

do 

Do. 

Madison 

do 

Do. 

Mauston 

do 

Do. 

Marinette 

do 

Do. 

Menomonie 

do 

Do. 

Milwaukee 

do 

Do, 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Mineral  Point... 

do 

Do. 

Necedab 

do 

Do. 

Oconto 

do 

Do. 

Onalaska 

do 

Do. 

Prairie  du  Chlen . 

do 

Do. 

Princeton 

do 

Do. 

Reedsbnig 

Richland  Center. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Ripon 

do 

Do. 

Riyer  Falls 

do 

Do. 

Shawano 

do 

Do. 

Sheboygan  

Sturgeon  Bay 

Waupun 

do 

Do. 

Milwaukee 

do 

0.7 
1.76 

Do. 
Do. 

Wausau 

Deliyexed 

Do. 

West  Superior  . . . 

do 

Do. 

WYOMING. 


Carbon 

684 

14,087 
8,207 

Cheyenne 

Delivered 

3.6 

16 

16 
19 
18 
20 
20 

80 

20 

S* 
25 

25 

26 

10.4 

4 

8.6 

7 

5 

6 

Standard  Oil  Co.  and 

Cheyenne 

lAramle.     

Continental  Oil 
Co. 
Continental  Oil  Co.  > 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Rock  Springs. . . . 
Sheridan  

4,868 
i;569 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Table  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar. 
ALABAMA. 


Town. 


Anniston . . 
BcBBemer., 

Oolumbia  . 
Decatur . . . 
Dothan 


Eyergreen. 
Florence  .. 
Gadsden... 
Gate  City.. 
Girard , 


HnntsTille  ... 
Livingston  . . . 

Luveme 

Madison 

Montgomery  . 


New  Decatur . 


Oxford  . . . . 

Ozaric 

Pratt  City  . 
SucceaBor . . 


Troy 

Tuacalooea  ... 
York  Station  . 


Popula- 
,  lion,  1900. 


9,095 
6,358 

1,132 
8,114 
8,275 

1,277 
6,478 
4,282 


8,840 

8,068 

851 

781 

412 

80,346 


4,437 

1,872 
1,570 
8,485 


4,097 
5,094 


Shinping  point. 


ated. 


Delivered  .... 
New  Orleans . 


Delivered 

New  Orleans . 
Charleston  . . . 


New  Orleans  . 

....do 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 


New  Orleans . 

....do 

Montgomery  . 

Nashville 

New  Orleans . 


Memphis . . 

Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

New  Orleans  . 
....do 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


CknU. 


22 


17 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound.  I 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Cents.     OentB. 
51  6i 


5i 
51 

?* 

51 

5i 

5i 
5* 

51 

6| 

5.95 

5* 

5f 

5.85 
6 


7* 
7 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price,  ! 
freight 
de-     I 
ducted,, 
per    I 
pound.  I 


Maker. 


OerUs. 
0.75 
2.06 

1.875 
.66 


7 

.58 

6 
6 

.79 
.65 

7 

1.25 

7 

1.60 

61 

i.67 

7l 

.89 
.48 

51 

.27 

6 

.205 

6 

.625 

6 

.55 

7 
6t 

1.75 
1.125 

7 

1.15 

61 

.583 

61 

.53 

American  Sugar  Bef  . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Henderson 
Ref.  Co. 


Sugar 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 

Henderson  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


ARKANSAS. 


Benton 

Bentonville  . 


Berryvllle. 
Brinkley  . . 
Carlisle 


Conway 

Devall  BluH.. 

Fayetteville . 

Fordyce , 

Fort  Smith  ... 


Do 

Greenwood. 

Gurdon 

Helena 


Hope. 


898 
1,843 

551 

1,648 

212 

2,008 

605 

4,061 
1,710 
11,587 

11,687 

491 

1,045 

5,660 

1,644 


LittieRock. 
Delivered  .. 


Eureka  Springs. 

Memphis 

LittieRock 


New  Orleans 

LitUe  Rock  and 
Memphis. 

New  Orleans 

....do 

Delivered 


do 

Fort  Smith  .. 
Delivered  ... 
New  Orleans 


Delivered 


14  I 


5.65 

7.14 
6 

51 

5i 
5 

6.66 

5A 

6* 

5J 

61 

I 

St 

5.62 
5.65 

7 

5A 

7 

.90 


1.24 

1 

1.09 


1.21 


M05 
.90 

L38 
.89 

1.34 
.75 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


Do. 


Sugar 


1.2 


Henderson 
Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

*ThiB  company  is  a  branch  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

826 


Henderson 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Sugar 
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Table  1 1. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  gratnUated  sugar — Contmoed. 
ARKANSAS-Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  sUted. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Szoea 
OfretaU 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

HotSpringn 

Do 

9,978 

Memphis 

OaU9. 
82 

OsnU. 

5.68 
51 

»5 

6.85 
5.64 
5.66 

f 

OenU. 
6i 

? 

6* 

6 
7 
7 
6i 

16.45 

6* 

6» 

6* 

6i 
6.66 

V 

7 

ObtUm, 
0.63 

1.26 
.55 
.25 
.76 

.4 

1.26 

1.27 

.02 

.22 

.70 

.66 

1.11 

.95 
.86 

1.46 
1.60 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

9,973 
91978 
9,978 
11,608 

88,307 

88,307 

951 

1,682 

1,707 
717 
928 

3,324 

2,006 

1,708 

1,261 

4,914 

954 

Delivered 

Oo. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Jonesboro 

do 

Do. 

Little  Rock 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Lonoke 

Little  Rock 

New  OrleauB 

do 

10 

48 

28 

Malvern 

American  and  Hen- 

Marfaiini^  

derson  Sugar  Ref. 
Cos. 
Do. 

Mammoth  Sp'g.. 
Naahvill© 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Ca 
Henderson      Sugar 

do 

Fazagould 

PraMx>tt . 

do 

28 

16 
80 

14 

Ref.  Go. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

do 

Oa 
Do. 

Siloam  Springs . . 
Sprlngdale 

do 

Do. 

Fort  Smith 

Delivered 

Do. 

Warren 

New  Orleans 

42 

Do. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda . . . 

Bakersfleld . 

Do 

Chlco 


Oolusa. 


Goronado. 

Bnreka 

Do... 
Femdale . 
Fresno 


Grass  Valley. 

Jamestown . . 

Loiln 

Los  Angeles. 
Do 


Marysville 

Mendocino  City . 
National  City.... 

Oakland 

Orovllle 


Pasadena 

Do 

Placerville  . . 
Pleasanton . . 
Sacramento . 


16,464 

4,836 
4,886 
2,640 


7,327 

7,327 

846 

12,470 

4,719 


102,479 
102,479 


3,497 


1,086 

66,960 

554 

9,117 
9,117 
1,748 
1,100 
29,282 


San  Francisco . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco. 


Delivered 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 


Sacramento  . . . 

San  Francisco . 

do 

Delivered 

do 


San  Francisco . 


....do 

San  Diego  . . . 
Delivered  ... 
Sacramento  . 


Los  Angeles... 

do 

Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco . 
Delivered 


5 

68 
78 


6 
22*" 


40 


84 
81 


15 


12 
5 


6 

80 

9 


51 


5.42 
51 


5.56 

!* 

5.65 

1% 


6A 

51 

5.65 
5.59 

»6.17 
6 

5.66 
51 
5.65 


6* 
7 
7 


6i 
6 

?» 

6t 

7* 

7 

5.85 
6* 
6i 


61 

61 
6* 
6 
6 

61 


.46 

.15 
.52 
.75 

1.06 


.6 

.4 

1.84 
L176 

.25 

1.45 

1.16 
.21 


.88 
.4 
.85 
.17 

.41 
.98 
.55 
.04 


Western  SugarRefln- 
erys  (Spreckels). 

Western  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Western  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Wholesale  dealer. 

*Thlfi  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

'Compare  Los  Angeles  price  above. 
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Tablk  XI. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  mgar — Continued. 
CALIFO&NIA-><k)ntinaed. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

^^ta^".*' 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
«iid  by- 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freigh't 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Sacramento 

SanJoee 

29,282 

21,600 
3.878 

DellYered 

San  Francisco.... 
.....do 

OerUM. 
10 

5 
7 

OenU. 
61 

6.66 

k 

6.66 

6.66 

61 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 
6.66 
6.66 

Cents. 
5A 

6i 
6.66 

n 

6.76 

? 

6 
6 

CtnU. 
0.06 

.1 
.83 
.46 
.2 

.1 

.86 

.25 

.876 

.8 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.t 
Do. 

San  Rafael . . 

Do. 

Rlalto 

Delivered 

Da 

San  Francisco 

342,782 

342,782 
6,669 
6,673 
17,606 
7,966 

2.470 
3,086 
2,886 

.    ..do  

Do. 

Do          

do 

Do. 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Rosa 

San  Francisco.... 
do 

.86 

Do. 
Do. 

Stockton 

do 

V 

22* 

Do. 

Vallejo 

.    ..do 

Do. 

Ventura  . 

.  ...do 

Do. 

Viflaiia 

do 

f 

.81 
.225 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

COLORADO. 


Boulder 

6,160 

1,006 

3,114 

133,859 

8,054 

2,162 
3,023 
2,613 

1,192 

Denver 

10 

6 

f 

6 

H 
6 

6.86 

?* 
6 
6* 

6* 

?• 

7* 

.66 

.8 
.67 
0 
—  .02 

.40 
.88 
1 

1.14 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Buena  Vista  . .  . 

Delivered 

Co.» 
Do. 

Central  City 

Denver  

Denver 

33 

Do. 

Delivered 

Do. 

Fort  Collins 

Denver 

32 

10 
16 

Golden 

do 

do 

Delivered 

Do. 

Greeley.. 

Do. 

I/ft  Junta 

American  Beet  Su- 

Las Aninia.s 

La  Junta 

16 

gar  Co. 
Arkansas  Valley  Su- 

gar Beet  Co. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol 

Bridgeport . 


Brooklyn. 
Danbury  . 


Greenwich  . 


Meriden 

Do 

Milford 

Mystic 

New  Britain . 


Do. 


North  Grosvenoi^ 
dale. 

Norwich 

Seymour 


Sharon . 


South  Manches- 
ter. 

Southport 

Stafford  Springs . 
Stamford 


6,268 
70,996 

2,358 
16,537 

2,420 

24,296 

24,296 

3,783 


26,998 


26,998 


17,261 
3,641 


2,460 
15,997 


Delivered  . 
New  York. 


Providence. , 
New  York.. 


.do. 


Delivered  . 

....do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 
....do 


New  Haven  . 
Boe«ton 


Delivered  ... 
New  Haven  . 


New  York . 

Hartford  .. 

New  York. 
Delivered  . 
....do 


8 
10 


10 


10 
12 


12 
16 
6 
8 


5.89 
5.94 

5.68 
51 

5.85 

6.62 
5.37 
5.62 
6.73 
5.39 


5J 
5* 

6i 
51 


6* 
64 

6i 
6 


61 
7 


6 

64 

6 
5if 

6 
6i 

6* 
64 
6 


.79 
.4 

.584 

L005 

1.63 

.88 

.62 

1.11 


.7 
.39 

.84 

.815 

.57 
.66 
.75 


American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Co.  > 
American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Mollenhaner  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Revexe  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.* 
Boston  Ref.  Co.  1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


Do. 


Do. 


1  These  companies  are  controlled  by  the  Americ&n  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
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Tablb  II. —  Wholesale  and  reUiil  prieeB  ofgranuUUed  «uj/ar— Continaed. 
CONNBGTICUT— Oontiniied. 


Town. 


PopolA- 
tion,1900. 


Stonin^ton . 


Stratford  . 
TaftTUle.. 


2,278 
S,667 


I 
Waterbury ^     47,8M 

I 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Delivered 

OenU. 

New  York 

Delivered 

9 

New  York 

....■••• 

^i^.RetaU 
X  i  ^^ 


CtnU. 
6.61 


6.46 
6.45 


of  retail 
above 
whole> 

mle 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OenU. 
6* 

6« 
6i 


0.64* 


.96 
.8 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  BeL 
Co. 

Standard  Sugmr  Be- 

flnenr.i 
American  Sugar  Re£. 

Go.  and  Anmckle 

Broa. 


DELAWARE. 


Camden , 

Delaware  City., 

Prederica 

Georgetown... 
Lewes 


Wilmington. 


586 

1,182 

706 

1,558 

2,259 


76,606 


Philadelphia 

.  .do 

6» 

8 

....do 

8 

Wilmington 

Delivered 

24 

....do 

5.88 


.68 

.61 
1 
L25 

.8 

.67 


Franklin  Sugar  Bef  . 
Co.» 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  ReL 
Co.» 


FLORIDA. 


OainesvlUe 

Lake  City 

Miami 

8,688 

4,018 
i;681 
1.204 
1,076 

8,801 

17,747 
1,867 
4,272 

New  York  aty... 

Charleston 

New  York 

Pensacola 

Charleston 

JacksonvUle 

NewOrleanB 

Tn.mp« 

46 

86 
79 
6 
85 

12 

15 
7 
80 

5.66 

5.46 
61 

51 

6i 
6 

?• 

7 

7 

51 

7 
6* 

.25 

.15 

.42 

1.58 

1.15 

L28 

.15 

1.18 

.45 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Milton 

MonUoello 

Do. 

American  SugarRef . 

Co.  and  AAuckle 

Bros. 
Henderson    Sugar 

Refinery. 
American  SugarRef. 

Co. 
W.J.McOOian&Co. 

Pensacola 

St  Augustine.... 

New  York 

GEORGIA. 


Americus 

Augusta 

7,674 

89,441 
8,036 

New    York   and 

New  Orleans. 
Delivered 

88 

51 

5.85 

? 

5} 
51 

6 

51 

5.67 

i! 

6i 

61 
6» 

7 
6i 

6 

? 

61 
61 

? 

ili 

.295 

1.40 
.44 
.75 
.76 

.25 

.48 
.60 
.70 
.76 

.76 

.50 
.88 

.60 

1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Bamesvllle 

Beulah 

New  York 

Delivered 

46 

Do. 
Do. 

Brunswick 

9,061 

17,614 

1,605 
2,641 
?987 
1,285 

1,817 

1,672 
23,272 

1,992 
4,219 

do 

NewYork  Sugar  Ref. 

Columbus  ....... 

do 

AvuericanfingarRef. 

Conyers :.. 

Atlanta 

8 

Co. 

Cutbbert 

Delivexed 

Do. 

Dublin 

do 

DOw 

Kftttroai  ...  1 ... . 

do 

Fitageiald 

Hartwell 

do 

Franklin    Refinery 

do 

and  American  Su- 
gar Ret  Co. 

Macon 

do 

AmericanSugarRef. 

Madison 

Atlanta 

12* 

Co. 
Da 

MUledgeville.... 

Delivered 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Contiiiued. 
GEORGIA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

^ssX';^'!^ 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
«ddby 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
Bale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Exce« 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 

Bale 

flight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Nf^wiian 

8,664 

l,lfiO 
6,822 

/Vtlanta 

OaUs. 
18 

26 
6U 

81 
21 

OaUa. 
61 

6.65 
H 

6 
6.89 

7 
6* 

7 
6* 

8 
7 

Oenis. 
0.62 

1.10 
.88 

1.19 
.54 

2 
1.61 

Henderson    Sugar 

Sparta 

Thomaiiville 

Tifton 

Augusta  or  Macon 
New  York 

Charleston 

Maoon 

Refinery. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Woodbury 

Waresboio 

see 

209 
2,080 

American  SugarRef . 

Co. 

WajrneBboio 

Delivered 

finery. 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell 

Coeur  d'Alene. 


Genesee 

Idaho  aty.. 
Idaho  Falls. . 


Moscow 

Salmon  City . 

Wardner  .... 


997 

Goe 

781 

890 

1,262 

2,484 
896 

2,278 


San  Francisco . 


Spokane. 


Delivered , 

Boise 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Delivered 

San  Francisco. 


Spokane. 


109 

14 


100 
60 


226 
42 


6* 
»A 

6i 

6i 

6i 

6i 
6.86 


.60 
1.40 


.06 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Washing- 
ton Sugar  Refin- 
ery. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co. 

Lehi  Sugar  Factory. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


ILLINOIS. 


Amboy. 


Ashland 

Astoria 

Barrlngton. 


Belleville., 


Bement  . 


Bloomlngton . 
BracevUle — 


BunkerhUl . 
Cairo 


Do  . 
Canton. 


Carml 

Carrollton . 


Centralia... 
Chatsworth. 


1,826 

1,201 
1,684 
1,162 


17,484 


1,484 


28,286 
1,669 

1,279 
12,566 

12,666 
6,664 

2,989 
2,866 

6,721 

1,088 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


St.  Louis. 


Chicago  . 


Delivered  . 
....do..... 


St  Louis. 
...do.... 


Delivered  . 
do 


....do 

Chicago... 

Delivered  . 

do 


10 


17 


13 


17 


8:62 

6.62 
6.82 
6| 


6.65 

6.91 

6.76 
6.66 

6.86 
5i 

6.28 
6.88 

6.89 
6.46 

5.68 

6.88 


6J 


.88 


.60 


.77 


.60 
.42 


.87 
.97 
.42 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.    and    MoUeu- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  SugarRef. 

Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery .1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
haner  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Tablb  II. —  Wholesale  and  retaU  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Contmued. 
ILLINOIS— Continued. 


Popular 
tlon,1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 

BetaU 

per 
pound. 

EzceM 
ofretaU 
above 
whole- 

sale 
price, 
frdght 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Chenoa 

1,612 

1.606,575 
1,696,575 
1,096,575 

1,696,575 
1,696,675 
1,696,575 
1,696,575 
1,096,575 

1,609 
2,607 

1,197 
16,854 

1,804 

4,368 
1,122 
4,167 
3,774 
1,661 

1,047 
18,607 

2,446 
1,140 
1,948 

1,066 
1,086 
1,404 
1,987 
3,823 

16,078 

8,617 
8,882 

1.221 
1,601 

1,812 
2,504 
666 
2,610 
2,569 

9,622 

7,460 

4,311 
1,077 
2,545 

Delivered 

OmU. 

OenU. 
5.86 

5.47 

5.47 
6.47 
5.72 
5.47 
5.72 

5.85 
61 

5.85 

6.47 

6.88 

5.36 
6.61 
6.65 
5.54 
5.85 

5.68 

6.50 
5.89 
6.92 

5.86 
6.60 
5.87 
5.85 
5i 

5A 

5^68 

5A 

5.65 
5.63 

r 

6.80 

5.87 

5.87 
5.60 
5.87 

CtnU. 

OaU». 
0.89 

Co. 

Ohica^           .  , 

do 

Do 

do 

6 
6 

6 

? 
? 

6 
6H 

Oi 

6i 
6i 
6* 
6 

% 

6 

7 
6 

6.86 
6i 

^ 

61 

P 

6 

SH 

6 

6i 
6^ 
6.25 

.28 
.68 

.58 
.08 
.28 
.08 
.18 

.81 
.88 

.57 
.41 

.62 

.90 
.89 
.50 
.81 
.40 

.48 
.40 

.41 
1.U 
-.06 

.77 
L16 

.88 
1 

.126 

.45 

.17 
.62 

L17 
.01 

.94 
.62 
.58 
1.86 
.26 

■.01 

.02 

.88 
.68 
.24 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Da 

Do 

do 

Do 

Chicago 

10 

8.27 
12 

7 

Do. 

Chlllioothe 

Peoria 

Do. 

Coal  City 

Columbia 

Chifiaffo 

Mollenhaner  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

St.Louia 

DauTille 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Delavan 

do 

Duquoln... 

St  Louis 

16 

Earivllle 

Delivered 

Do. 

EdwardsYlllc.... 

St.  Louis 

10 
15 

Da 

Kff\ng?^ftim 

BureKa 

Terre  Haute 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Rel 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery  .1 

Chicago 

14 

Galeabuig 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Qenera 

nhic-Ago 

10.15 

do. 
Do. 

Qoloonda  

Delivered  ^      .  .. 

GrayvUle 

Greenfield 

Vincennes 

St.Louia 

17 
18 

Do. 

Greenup 

Delivered 

Da 

GrlMBville 

Hlltoboro 

do 

Do. 

do 

Hoopeeton 

do 

Do. 

JackBonville 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

JeraeyvlUe 

Kewanee 

AltonandSt  Louis 
Delivered 

8.27 

Co.  fuid  Fianklin 
Sugar  Refinery.* 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Kinmundy 

liacop 

Chicago  and  Terre 

Haute. 
Delivered 

17 

Co.  and  Arfouckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

St.  Louis 

8 

Lewlstown 

Delivered 

Marine 

St  Louis.... 

do 

12 
15 

Marion 

Do. 

Marseillee 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Mattoon 

do 

Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery .1 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carmel . . . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 
Delivered 

9.58 

finery.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Milford 

Chicago 

12i 
9 

Do. 

Mlnonk  

Chicago       and 
Peoria. 

Do. 

iThis  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
ILXJNOIB-Oontinaed. 


Town. 


FopnlA- 
tion,1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  hy 
dealer, 
percwt 


Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
trice, 
eight 
de- 
ducted. 

pound. 


pri< 
freii 


Maker. 


Moniflon 

Mount  Oarroll 
Mound  City .. 

Naperyllle 

NauYoo 

Onaiga 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Peotone 

Savanna 

Sumner 

Taylorville... 

Upper  Alton.. 
Vandalia 

Viiden 

Virginia 

Warren 

Warsaw 

Wheaton 

Whitehall.... 
Wilmette 

Woodstock... 

Wyoming 

Yorkville 


%9M 

1,966 
2,706 
1,6W 
1,8Z1 

1,270 
1,677 


10,688 

66,100 
1,OOB 

8,826 
1,268 
4,248 


2,873 
2,666 

2,280 

i,eoo 

1,827 
2,886 
2,846 


2,080 
2,800 

2,602 

1,277 
418 


Chicago  ... 

Delivered  . 
St.  Louis... 
Delivered  . 
.....do 


OentM. 
17 


OenU. 


14 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.....do 

Chicago  ... 

Delivered  . 

.....do 

.....do 


10.66 


do 

Terre  Haute . 


Delivered  . 


10 


.do. 


.....do... 
.....do... 
Chicago . 


Deliveied  . 
Chicago ... 


.do. 


11 


Delivered  . 
Chicago... 


U.28 


6. 
6.68 

8^ 


5ft 

6.66 
6* 

6.69 
6.86 
6.61 


6.70 
6.97 


5ft 

6.62 
6.66 
6.66 


6* 
6.86 

6.68 


OtnU. 
6 

6 

6.68 


6 

I* 


7 
6i 


71 

6.62 

6 

6 


6i 
6 

5H 

6 
6f 


OerU: 
0.28 

0.86 
.61 
.18 


1.07 
.02 


.40 


.80 
.14 


.86 
1.29 


1.21 
.46 


1.6 


.84 
.86 


.07 


.19 


.4 
.71 


American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.    and   Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Iranklin 
Sugar  Refinery.^ 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer  Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery .1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.   and    MoUen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Reflnery.i 


INDIANA. 


Albion 

1,824 

1.721 
2,141 
8,006 
8,896 

1.884 
6,115 
6,116 
1,688 
1,187 

7,786 

949 

2,063 

Toledo 

17 

6.78 

6.86 

5.78 
6.62 

1*98 

1^7 
5ft 

6.83 
6.71 
6.69 

61 

? 

7 
6« 

6 

If 

6« 

!^ 

.60 

.66 

.11 

1.22 

.74 

.50 
.57 
.49 
1.33 
.65 

.42 
.41 
.91 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Alexandria 

Delivered 

Angola 

Toledo 

14 

Do. 

Atnca 

Delivered 

Do. 

Auburn 

Toledo 

14 

Do. 

Batesville 

Cincinnati 

Do. 

Bedford 

Delivered 

Do. 

Do 

ancinnati 

Delivered 

16 

Do 

Bloomfield 

Do. 

CfhioAirn 

16 

Do. 

Brazil 

Delivered 

Do. 

Brookston 

Chicago 

18 

Do. 

Butler 

Delivered 

Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ca 


832     ISOtriTBlAL  C011JCl.*MI03r: — tbcsts  amd  coxbixatioss. 

DTDIAVA-Coatined. 


Town. 


PVyfMiI*-      flltip^iifr  point.    I  wl 


CMiiMHim. 


ClMr1«NUnm. 


^ 
by 


•-^ .  "5?  fiiS. 


2»1«    Delivered  . 


ami*. 


Crmn^nrniA  ... 
Crftwf/mkTUle  . 


Cr'iwnwiln 
I>elphi:... 

DoMJn. 


lEMt  ChUtm** . 


OTA  do 

«.1»  do 

«,M»  I do 

6.M9I  NewYfjrk.... 
2.3M  Delivered  .... 
2, 136     iDdiMwpoUs  . 


3,411 


Rdlnhanr I       1,«0 

Kiwnrjd 12, 960 

ElkhArt '      15.164 


Fort  Yfmyne . 

Ihi 

Do 

Green  flelrl... 


Oreeittbarv. 


46,116 

46,116 

45,116 

3,661 

4,40» 


6,034 


Hammond 12,876 


12,876 
6,912 
9,491 

169,164 

169,164 

169,164 

10,774 


Do 

Hurtford  (Mty  . 
Huntington ... 

IndUnapoUn  .. 

Do 

Do 

Jeffenonvillc. 


Knlghtiitown . . . . 

liAwrencebuig  .. 

Madlnon 

MichiKAQClty... 

Mlddlcumn 

Montlccllo 


Mount  Vornon . 

NApnanco 

OnklAndClty... 

Orlcann 

Plymouth 

Richmond 

Do 


Rockport..., 
Hcymour  ... 
Hotith  Bend  , 


1,942 

4,826 
7,836 
1,486 
1,801 
2,107 


6,182 
2,208 
1,991 
1.286 
8,666 

18,226 
18,226 


2,882 
6,446 
85,999 


688    DeliTered  . 


Chlei«o 

IndlMutpoUi . 

Mnncie 

Toledo 


DeliTered 

....do 

....do 

Indianapolis  . 
DeliTered 


.do. 


Cbioago... 

DeliTered  , 
.....do..... 
do 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


New  York. 

DeliTered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Indianapolis . 
Delivered  .... 

do 

do 

.....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


17 


6l56 


6.46 
5.&2  . 
b.^ 

&64 

5.77 

6.46 
5.79 
5.78 

6.57 
6.72 
5.82 
15.16 
5.62 

5.66 

5.67 

5.ir7 
6.78 
5.88 

5.67 
5.57 
5.G6 
5.85 


5.68 

5.86 
6.84 
6.81 
6.66 


5* 

5.88 
5.96 
6.68 
5.88 

5.74 
5.49 


5.84 


5.60 


5.68 


OnKf. 

6 


6« 

6 


8 

6» 

6 
6 
H 
7 
6 


61 

a 
? 

6i 

61 

6 
6* 

I 


6 
6 
7 
7 
H 


64 


6i 


Go.  and  ArtmcUe 


.45 

.84 


.71 


Oi>. 
DOL 
Do. 

Do. 


go.  and  ArlNickle 

Broa. 
.16  ,  American  Sugar  Rei. 

I     Go. 
.72  Do. 

.89  Da 

.31  Do. 

.43  Do. 

.28  ,         Da 
.68  !         Do. 
1 1. 70    ArtmcUe  Bran. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 

.45    American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbackle 
I      Bros. 
40    American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 

.83  Do. 

.52  Do. 

.42  Da 


.60 
.65 
.66 
.54 


.83 

.17 

1.02 

1.82 

.42 

.76 
.01 


1.16 


.65 


.72 


Do. 
Do. 
Arbackle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American     Sugar 
Bel  Go. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.    and    Boston 

Ref.Ca« 
A  merican  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 


» Doubtful  figure. 


■This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholegaleand  retail  prices  ofgrantiUUed  sugar — Continued. 
INDIANA— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

%l?Sta^"'' 

1 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
Wild  by 
dealer, 
pcrcwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 
price 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Bnlllvan 

8,118 
86,678 
8,764 

6,280 
10,249 

10,249 

8,618 

1,684 
8,706 

Deliveied 

Cents, 

OenU. 
5.61 

5.56 
5.62 

5.66 

6.61 
6.78 

VenOt. 

? 

6i 

6* 

6 
6 

Cents. 

0.64 

1.40 

.82 

.70 
.45 

.68 

.60 

.89 
.27 

Terre  Haute 

do 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Tipton 

Indianapolis 

Delivered 

12 

American  Sugar  Rel 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Do 

Co. 
Do. 

do 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Re£. 
Co.» 

American  Sugar  Re'. 

Wabash 

do 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Wlnamac 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Winchester 

do 

American  8u«ar  Ref. 
Co.   and    Mollen- 
hauer  and    Ar- 
buckle Bros. 

IOWA. 


AtlanUc . 


Anita 

Audubon . 


Belleviie  ... 
Bloomfleld  . 


Boone  

Carroll 

Cedar  Rapids 


Do. 


Centerville . 


Clarinda.... 

Clinton 

Do.... 

Cresco , 

Davenport. . 


Decorah. 


Denison 

Des  Moines., 
Do 


Dubuque . 


Eldon  ... 
Elkader  . 


Fairfield. 


Fort  Madison. 
Greenfield 


5,046 

986 
1,866 


1,607 
2,105 


8,880 

2,882 

25,656 


26,666 


6,266 

8,276 
22,698 
22,696 

2,806 
86,254 

8,246 

2,771 
62,189 
62,189 

86,297 


1,860 
1,821 

4,689 

9,278 
1,800 


Delivered 

6 

do 

6 

do 

6.81 

do 

5| 

51 

do 

Chicago 

29 

5.71 

Delivered 

5.79 

do 

6.89 

.:...do 

5.64 

do 

5.96 

do 

6.04 

do 

6.68 

Chicago 

17 

6.58 

Deliraed 

6.71 

do 

6.86 

Chicago  and  Du- 
buque. 
Delivered 

25 

6.71 

do 

do 

6.69 

do 

5» 
5.69 

do 

do 

6.94 

? '. 

11 

6.68 

Delivered 

....do 

.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

6.08 

.21 
.67 
.25 
.54 
.15 

.04 

.45 
.18 
.81 

.05 


.46 


.64 


Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Refinery.  1 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Suffar  Ref. 
Co.  and  National 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery, i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Table  II. —  WhoUmU  and  retail  prices  ofgrantUated  eugar—Continued. 
IOWA— Oonttnued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Oriswold  .. 
Humboldt. 


Independence. . 
Indlanola 


Iowa  City  . 
Jefferson  .. 
Knoxvllle . 
Lansing... 


Leon  .. 
Lyons  . 


Malvern 

ManchcHter  . 


Mapleton... 
Maqnoketa . 

Muscatine . . 

Newton 


Oelwein 

Onawa 

Oskalooea  ... 
Shenandoah. 


Slgoumey . 
Vinton.... 
Waukon... 


900 

1,474 

3,666 
3,261 


7,987 
A  601 
8,131 
1,488 

1,906 


1,166 
2,887 


1,099 
3,777 

14,073 

8,682 

5,142 
1,983 
9,212 
3,573 

1,952 
8,499 
2,158 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


DellTered  . 
....do 


.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


Chicago  and  Des 

Moines. 
Dubuque  and  La 

CrosM. 


Ottumwa.. 
Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Rock  Island . 
Delivered  ... 
do 


OenU. 


28 
17 

"ft 


11 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


OmtM. 
6.05 
6.04 

5.65 
6.99 


6.65 
6.01 
6.69 
5iV 


5.76 
5.58 


6.06 
5.96 


6.08 
5.96 

5.83 

5.77 

5.94 
6.05 
6 
6.02 


5.89 
5.94 
6.94 


Retail 
price 
per 

pound. 


Excess 
ofretaU 
above 
whole- 

sftle 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OnUa. 
61 
6i 

6* 
6i 


6 

6.15 
6i 
6* 


7i 
6i 

6i 
6i 


V 

6 
6i 

6* 
7 
6i 
6* 


6i 
6i 
61 


OenU. 

0.70 

.21 

.00 
.26 


.86  ' 
.11 


1.89 
.67 


Maker. 


.59 
.06 


.31 
.96 


.5 
.28 


American  Sugar  Rei. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Co.   and    Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Refinery,  i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbnckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Re- 
finery. ^ 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Cb.  and  Western 
Sugar  Refinery.  1 


American  Sugar  Ret 
Ca 


KANSAa 


Abilene  . 


Argentine 

Arkansas  City . 

Atchison 

Do 


Augusta.. 
Belleville. 


Burlingame . 
Concordia . . . 
Emporia 


8,607 

6,878 

6,140 
16,722 
15,722 

1,197 

1,888 

1,486 
8,401 
8,228 


Kansas  City . 


Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Kansas  City,  To- 
ld 
coin. 


peka,  and  Lin- 


Kansas  City  and 

Topeka. 
Kansas  City 


Delivered  . 


20 


80-24-26 

20-18      I 

80      I 


61 

6* 

51 
6» 
6.56 

6» 

6i 

6 
5.94 


6 


6 

6| 
6| 
6i 


.71 


8.60 

.26 
.26 
.46 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Go.  and  western 
Sugar  Reflnery.1 

American  SugarRef . 
Co. 
Do. 


New  Orleans  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.  1 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. — Whcleaale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
KANSAS-Oontlniied. 


Town. 


Popnla- 
tlon,  1900. 


Girard. 


Goodland 

Ht'rinKton 

Holton 

Junction  City  ... 

Kingman 

Leavenworth.... 

Do 

Marlon 

McPhereon 


Minneapolis. . 


Neodc8ha. 
Newton  .. 


Osage  City. 
Oswego 


OtUwa . 
Do.. 


Faola. 


Parsons. . 
Peabody. 


Pittsburg... 
Pleasanton . 


Sabetha.. 
St.  Marys. 


Topeka 

Do 

Washington . 
Wichita... 


2,473 

1,059 
1,607 
8,082 
4,095 

1,785 

20,735 

20,735 

1,824 

2,996 

1,727 

1,772 
6,206 

2,792 

2,206 


6,934 
6,984 

8,144 

7,682 
1,369 


10,112 
1,097 


1,646 
1,890 


88,608 

33,G08 

1,575 

24,671 


Shi] 


point, 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Delivered 

OaUs. 

do 

Topeka 

14 

Delivered 

do 

Wichita 

12 

Delivered 

....do 

do 

Hutchinson 

DeUvered 

20 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do..-. 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

14 

do 

do 

do 

Atchison 

16 

Delivered 

.....do 

....do 

Omaha 

25i* 

Delivered 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


OnUa. 
5.86 

6.87 
5.55 

5.94 

6.05 
6.94 

61 

61 


6.65 
6.89 


5.91 


6.89 
6 


6A 
6.71 

6 
& 


5.64 
6.65 
6.81 
6.64 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


OenU. 
61 


6t 

V 

r 

6* 
6k 


6i 
6* 


Bzces 

of  retail 
above 
whole* 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted 

pCHmd. 


OsnU. 
0.81 

.86 

.11 
.80 
.56 

.66 
.45 
.08 
.25 
.11 

.46 

.45 
.81 

.25 

.75 


—.05 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Rof. 
Co. 
Da 


Do. 


Da 


MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Refinery. 

New  Orleans  Sugar 

Ref.Co.» 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Refinery. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ret 

Co.i 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 


KENTUCKY. 


1,718 

762 

631 

1,841 

3,257 

4,285 
1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9,487 

1,051 
10,272 
7,280 
1,147 
204,781 

Cincinnati 

Delivered 

8 

?« 

6.96 

H 

6.96 
6.44 
6.65 

^ 

6.88 
6.68 

a 

6.85 

6 

f 
St 

61 

6 
6 

SI 
? 

61 

.42 

.75 
.81 
.69 
.98 

.80 
.16 
.17 
.82 
.68 

.59 
.87 
.85 
L20 
.40 

Berea 

Co. 
Do. 

Calhoun 

Campbellville... 
Cynthlana 

Danville 

Louisville 

Evansville,Ind... 
Cincinnati 

Delivered 

48 
10 
12 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bios. 
Do. 

Do. 

Elizabethtown  .. 

Eminence 

Flemlngsbuig... 
Frankfort 

Greenville 

Henderson 

New  Orleans 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Lexington 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

40 
18 
28 
16 

S3 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Hopklnsville.... 
London  

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

82 
62 

Do. 
T.  J.  Henderson. 

Louisville 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Go. 

1  ThlB  oompany  la  controlled  by  American  Sogar  Ket  Co. 
762 63 
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Tablb  II. —  mioUmle  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
KENTUCKY— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

£xcei« 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

dS- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

LouifiTille 2m.  731 

Delivered 

OerUs. 

Omts, 
6.56 

6 
6 

5.86 

6.88 
6.68 

51 

H 

6.06 
6.18 
5.05 

Onus. 

? 
?• 

6 
6 

6* 

6 

7 

?» 

64 

Oenia. 

0.70 
.20 
.21 

1 
.5 

.66 
.75 

.62 
.62 

.25 

.80 

.19 

.82 

1.22 

Do 

204,731 

204.731 

1,822 

2,046 

28,801 
13,189 

19,446 
19,446 

4,603 

824 
3.016 
3,384 
1.532 

do 

Do 

do 

Murray 

do 

Morganfleld 

do 

Siiperior  Refining 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Newport . 

do 

Owenuboro 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Go. 
Do. 

Paducah  

do 

Do 

do 

Atlantic  Sugar  Re- 

Paria  

do 

finery. » 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Scottsvllle 

do 

Co. 

8helbyville 

Somereet 

do 

do 

Da 
Do. 

Union  town 

New  Orleans 

28 

LOUISIANA. 


Amite.... 
Houma . . . 
Jennings  . 


Lake  Providence 
Mandeville 


Mansfield 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 


Thibodaux . . 
Whitecastle  . 


1,547 
3,212 
1,539 


1,256 
1,029 

847 

5,428 

287,104 

3,253 
1,850 


New  Orlear? . 

Delivered 

New  Orleans . 


.do. 
.do. 


Shreveport . 
Delivered  .. 
do 


New  Orleans  . 
do 


25 


24-28 

15 
7 

15 


20 
124 


5.38 

54 
64 

54 
5| 

Mr 

64 
54 


1.16 

1 
1.09 


1.48 

1.85 
.625 
.90 

.67 
.375 


Henderson  Refinery 

American  Sugar  Re  f. 
Oo.  and  Hender- 
son Refinery. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

New  Orleans  Ref. 
Co.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Hender- 
son Rednery. 

Henderson  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo. 


MAINE. 


Albion 
Alfred. 


Bangor 

Belfast .... 
Berwick . . . 
Biddeford . 


Bluehill.. 
Bridgton  . 
Caribou  .. 
Clinton... 


Eastport. . 
Freeport., 


878 

937 

21,8o0 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 

1,828 

1,562 

4,768 

448 

5,811 
769 


Delivered  , 


Boston  .... 
Delivered  . 


Boston 

Delivered 

Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 

Delivered 

....do 

Bangor 

Portland 


Boston  ... 
Portland  . 


15 


10 


6-15 


854 
16 


11 
10 


64 

Mr 

6.85 

64 
5.85 

5.77 
5.86 

Mr 
6.84 


.60 

.60 

.56 

.50 

.50 

1.10 

1.17 

-.12 

.74 

.79 
1.22 


Standard  Stigar  Re- 

finery.* 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
American   and  Re- 
vere  Sugar    Ref. 
Co.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


>  This  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  II. —  Wholemle  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  tugar — Continued. 
MAINE-ConUnued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 

percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted. 

Maker. 

Hallowell 

2,714 

4,686 
8,228 

23,761 
8.005 
2,062 

Delivered 

OmU. 

Cents. 

6 
5.66 

5.69 
6.78 

E*47 
6* 

64 
6} 

6* 

6.85 
6.66 

6.60 
6.69 

6.27 

Osnts. 
6* 

Oenta. 
0.68 

Standard  Sugar  Bef. 
Oo.»  and  Revere 
Sugar  Ref .  Ck).» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Standard  Suirar  Ref. 

Houlton 

Boston 

42k 

Kennebunk 

Delivered 

6f 

6i 
6 

ei 

7 

n 

7 

6i 
6 
6* 

n 

1.01 

.56 

.88 

.85 

1.28 

.49 

1.03 

.78 

1.50 

.63 

.26 

.62 

1.08 
.60 

.91 
.91 

.98 

Lewiston 

do 

Co.1 
Do. 

Lubec 

do.  . 

Do. 

Machiaa 

do 

Do. 

McFallB 

do 

Pittafleld 

2,206 

6,078 
8,188 

2,688 

2,069 

9,477 

1,628 

2,088 
1,273 

Boston 

261 
18 

Co. 
Do. 

Sanfoid 

do 

Do. 

South  Berwick . . 

Delivered 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Thomaston 

do 

Co.1         ^ 
Revere   Sugar    Re- 

Warren  

Rockland 

Delivered 

11 

finery  i  and  Stand- 
ard    Sugar     Re- 
flnery.i 
Revere   Sugar    Re- 
finery. 
Do. 

Waterville 

Winterport 

Boston 

18 
28 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Winthrop 

do 

Wiscaaet 

Delivered 

Am  erlcan  Sugar  Ref. 

Woodfords 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Yarmouth 

2,274 
2,668 

do 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.1 
Revere    Sugar    Re- 

flnery.i 

York 

Boston 

26 

MARYLAND. 


Annapolis . 


Baltimore ... 

Do 

Do 

Cumberland. 


EUicott  City. 
Frederick  . . . 


Do 

Hagerntown . 
Do 


Lonaconing . 

Oakland 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill... 
Taney  town.. 


Upper  Marlboro. 
Wlilamsport.... 


8,402 

508,957 

608,957 

508,957 

17,128 

1,331 
9,296 

9,296 
13,591 
18,591 


2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,596 


449 
1,472 


Baltimore 

Delivered 

6 

do 

do 

do 

Baltimore 

6 

do 

do 

do 

Cumberland 

Qrafton 

8 
13 

Baltimore 

do 

8 
10 

Delivered 

Baltimore 

Delivered 

8 

6* 

5.85 
6.86 

5.55 

6 

6.46 

6ft 


6.85 

61 

44 


tg 


64 

6 
6 

64 
6 
6 


6 
7 
6 


64 
6 


.70 

.26 
.25 
.15 
.15 

.69 
.45 

.50 
.65 
.20 


.45 

.87 

1.42 

1.10 

.61 


.12 
.80 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
American    Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Franklin  Ref.  Co.i 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American     Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American     Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Ca 
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Tcim. 


'tion,  IVMJ. 


Wbole- 


rale. 
Shipf>(nir  point,    ,  wb«»n     __j_^ 
wbeo  staled.        p*i'lbr    P™ 

percwt. 


Rgtail 
pcicc 


.Exees 

<nfnrCai] 

I  aboTe 

vli*k]e- 

nOe 

pric*. 


I/>nl«ylll*» au.TTJl 


I»r» 

Mnmav 

MorganfuM . 


•JM.  731 

'J[H.  7.J1 

1,*<22 

2,(M6 


IkllTered  , 

.lo 

dr. 

4o 

du.... 


Newport 

Owennbon* . 


PadiK-ah 
IK,... 


28.301    do... 

13, 1»   do... 

19,446  ' do... 

W,446    do. 


Plarto. 


Soottovlllo I 

Sh»'lbvville 

?V>m«'p»«-t ' 

Union  umii 


»24 
3.016 
3.  :i.M 
l.:»3it 


.do. 


do 

do 

do 

New  Orleans | 


23 


dueled, 
pound.; 


5.56 


6        ' 


5lS5 
H 

5.88 
5.0 


6.06 
6.18 
6.05 


OmU. 
6 

6 

«    I 


OLIO 
.20 
.21 

1 
.6 


.65 

.75 


.62 
.62 


6 

.25 

7 

.80 

6i 

.19 

7 

.82 

«« 

1.22 

.  Sapeiior  Refining 

I  Artxickle  BrosL 

•     Col  ^^ 

Do. 
Atlantic  Sognx  Bit- 

finery." 
American  Sugar  Rel 
Go. 


Do. 
Do. 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite.... 
Honma . . . 
Jennings  . 


Lake  Providence 
Mandeville 


Mannfleld 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 


Thibodaux . . 
Whitecafltle  . 


1,M7 
3,212 
1,539 


1,256 
1,029 

847 

5,428 

287,104 

8,253 
1,860 


NewOrlear? 

Delivered 

25 

New  Orleans 

....do 

24-28 
15 

....do 

7 

Shreveport 

Delivered 

16 

....do 

New  Orleans 

do 

20 
124 

5.33 

61 
6f 

5* 


1.16 

I 
1. 00 

.85 
i.43 

1.35 

.625 

.90 

.67 
.375 


Henderson  Refinerv 
American  Sufpur  R-  f. 

Oo.  and    Hendt- r- 

mnReflnerj. 
Americaui  SosHr  Bef. 

Co. 
New    Orleans    Bef. 

Co.» 


American  Sqinu-  Kef. 
Co.  and  Hender- 
son Rednery. 

Henderson  8  u^a  r 
Ref.Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Oo. 


MAINE. 


Albion  .... 

Alfred 

Bangor 

Belfast.... 

Berwick . . . 

Biddeford . 

Bluehill... 
Brldgton  .. 
Caribou  ... 
Clinton.... 


Eostport. , 
Freeport., 


878 

937 

21,850 

4,615 

2,280 

16,145 

1,828 

1,552 

4,758 

448 

5,811 
759 


Delivered  . 


Boston  .... 
Delivered  . 


Boston 

Delivered 

Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 

Delivered 

....do 

Banffor 

Portland 


Boston  ... 
Portland  . 


16 


10 


6-15 


36* 
16 


11 
10 


6^ 
6* 
Ml 
6.86 

6i 
6.85 

6.77 
6.86 

5A 
5.34 


6 

.60 

6 

.60 

6 

.60 

6 

.55 

6 

.60 

6 

.60 

6i 

1,10 

1.17 

-.12 

.74 

6 

.79 

61 

1.22 

Standard  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 

American  Sogar  Ref. 
Co. 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Da 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
American   and  Re- 
vere  Sugar    Ref. 
Co.« 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


iThis  company  In  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
MAINE— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Exoees 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Hallowell 

2,714 

4,686 
8,228 

28,761 
3,005 
2,062 

Delivered 

Cmi8. 

OetUa. 

5 
5.65 

5.69 
5.78 

5* 

5* 

5i 

61 

5* 

5.85 
5.65 

5.69 
5.69 

5.27 

Cents. 
6i 

Omia. 
0.65 

Standard  Sugar  Ref . 
Oo.»  and  Revere 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Houlton 

Boston 

424 

Kenncbunk  

Delivered 

61 

6i 
61 
6| 
7 

6i 

7 

6i 
6 
61 

St 

6* 

1.01 

.56 

.88 

.85 

1.28 

.49 

1.08 

.78 

1.50 

.68 

.25 

.62 

1.08 
.60 

.91 
.91 

.98 

Co. 

Lewiflton 

do 

Co.1 
Do. 

Lubec 

do 

do 

Do. 

Machias  

Do. 

McFalls 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Pittsfleld 

2,208 

6,078 
8,188 

2,688 

2,060 

9,477 

1,628 

2,088 
1,278 

Boston 

26* 
18 

Co. 
Do. 

Sanford 

do 

Do. 

South  Berwick  . . 

Delivered 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Thomaston 

do 

Co.i 

Revere   Sugar    Re- 
finery»  and  Stand- 
ard    Sugar     Re- 
flnery.i 

Revere   Sugar    Re- 
finery. 
Do. 

Warren 

Rockland 

Delivered 

11 

Waterville 

Winterport 

Boston 

18 
23 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Winthrop 

do 

Wlacawet 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Woodfords 

do 

Yarmouth 

2,274 
2,668 

do 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.1         ^ 

Revere  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 

York 

Boston 

25 

MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. 


Baltimore . . . 

Do 

Do 

Cumberland. 


Ellicott  City. 
Frederick  . . . 


Do 

Hagerstown . 
Do 


Lonaconing. 

Oakland 

Oxford 

Snow  Hill... 
Taneytown.. 


Upper  Marlboro. 
Willlamsport.... 


8.402 

508,957 

508,957 

508,957 

17,128 

1,331 
9,296 

9,296 
18,591 
13,591 


2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,596 
665 


449 
1,472 


Baltimore . 

Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Baltimore . 
Delivered  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Cumberland. 

Qrafton 

Baltimore . . . 

....do 

Delivered  ... 


Baltimore. 
Delivered  . 


8 
13 

8 
10 


5* 

5.85 
5.85 

5J 
5.55 

6 

5.45 

6ft 


5.85 

5i 

4i 


a 


54 

6 
6 

6* 
6 
6 


r 

7 
6 


? 


.45 

.50 
.55 
.20 


.45 

.87 

1.42 

1.10 

.61 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
American    Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co.,  Frank- 
lin, and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Franklin  Ref.  Co.i 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American     Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  and 

American     Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula* 
tlon,  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 

price 

per 


BzoeiB 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
ft^lght 


pound.  '^»«' 

ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Quincy . 
Salem  .. 


Do 

Somenrille  .. 

Southbridge. 
Springfield.. 
Btonghton... 

Taunton 

Wakefield... 
Ware 


Watertown 

Webster 

West  Springfield. 
Williamstown... 


Winchester. 


Winthrop  . 
Worcester . 

Do 

Do 


28,809 
85,966 

85,966 
61,648 

10,025 

62,069 

5,442 

81,066 

9,290 

8,268 

9,706 
8,804 
7,106 
5,013 

7,248 

6,058 
118,421 
118,421 
118,421 


Beaton 

OenU. 
6 

6 

....do 

Delivered 

....do 

Boston 

11 

Delivered 

Boston 

6 

Delivered 

Boston 

6 
9-11 

4 
8 

do 

do 

Providence 

Delivered 

New  York 

Boston 

17 

4 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

OenU. 
5.16 


5.57 
5.85 

5.85 

^ 

61 

61 
5.61 
5.88 
5.69 

5.85 

5.69 
5.34 
4.69 


OenU. 
64 


6 
6 

ei 

6 

6i 
5i 

6 
6i 

5.60 
6i 


OenU. 
0.85 


.79 


19-.  44 
.65 
.84 

20-.  22 

.46 
.56 
.22 
.89 

.61 

.60 
.31 
.66 
1.41 


Revere  Sngar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i  and  Revere 
Sugar  Ref.  Oo.i 

DO. 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co,i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.    and     H.    W. 

Clark  &  Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.1 

Revere  and  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Ref.  Co.^ 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.1 
Do. 


MICHIQAN. 


Adrian  . 


Albion 

4,519 
14.509 
27,628 

6,562 

4,686 
1,170 
5,997 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Benton  Harbor.. 

Big  Rapids 

Birmingham 

Cadillac 

Carson  City 

CasBopolis 

Cedar  Springs... 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 

'906 
1,880 

960 
2,079 
4,092 
6,489 
1,635 

Coldwater 

Crystal  Falls 

Detroit 

6,216 

8,231 

286,704 

285.704 

Do 

Do 

285.704 

9,654    Toledo  . 


Delivered  , 

....do 

....do..... 
....do 


....do 

....do 

New  York 

Grand  Rapids .... 
Delivered 


Grand  Rapids 

do...:. 

Delivered 

Detroit 

Delivered 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


32* 
17 


6 
19 


51 

5.68 
5.71 
5f 
5.53 

5.65 

5.54 

5.98 

5.9 

5.82 

5.86 

6.97 

6.7 

5* 

5.58 

6.61 
5.78 
5.47 
5.47 
5.45 


64 
6* 
6 
6 

6 

If 

64 
5.88 

6* 


6 
6 
6 
51 
6 


.68 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  control  lea  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  IL — WhoUmle  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  «upar— Oontinued. 
HICHIOAN— Continued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion,19(». 

'^SlSiffi*- 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
wiidby 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

B«taU 
price 

pound. 

Excess 
ofpetail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Detroit 

286, 7(H 
285,704 

2,184 
2^408 
8,880 

4.788 

87,665 
1,716 
1,643 
1,077 

7,790 
1,419 
985 
8,227 
1,114 

1,226 

1,025 

8,829 
10,058 
4,870 

12,818 
2,868 
6,576 
6,985 

4,287 

1,755 
1,267 
1,109 
19,158 
2,051 

42,345 

639 
8,388 
2,400 
9,407 

1,882 

18.119 
1,481 

1,113 

7,878 

Delivered 

OaUt, 

Omte. 
6.47 

6t47 

6.66 
6.57 
&96 

6.6 

5.86 
5.88 
6.72 
6.88 

5.86 

6.66 

6.9 

6.88 

6.66 

6.96 

5.87 

5.88 

5.7 

6.61 

6.72 

5.99 

5.61 

5.8 
6.07 
51 

6.47 
5.9 

5.62 

6i 

6.35 
5.82 
5.69 

6.69 

5.62 
5.88 

5.85 

6.65 

Omtt. 

6* 

6 
6 
6* 

6-6* 

6 

? 

6 

6 
6 

? 

6» 

f^\ 

6J-6* 

6i 

6Mt 

61 

6i 

? 

6 

? 

6 
6 

§1 

6* 
6 

0.09 
.06 

.86 
.48 
fib 

.40-.  90 

.15 
.62 
.28 
.12 

.14 
.42 
.60 
.67 
.44 

.66 

0-.25 

.25^.54 

.62 

.64-.89 

.79 
.43 
.70 

.64 
.45-.  70 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Do 

do 

Co. 
Am erican  and 

Purand 

do 

Franklin  Sugar 
Ref.CQa.1 
Bo. 

Fenton 

do 

Do. 

Gladstone 

do 

Grand  Haven  . . . 

do 

American  Sugar  Bef. 

Grand  Rapids... 

Grayling 

Haxbor  Springs.. 

do 

do 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Hartfoid 

do 

American  and 

Holland 

do 

Franklin  Sugar 
Ref.Coe.1 

Do. 

Holly 

....do    

Do. 

Lakeview 

do.... 

Do. 

Lapeer 

...do      

Do. 

Leslie 

do 

do 

, 

Do. 

Mancelona 

Am  e rlcan  and. 

Marcellus 

Chlcairo 

18 

18 

28 

Franklin  Sugar 
Ref.Co8.i 
Mollenhaur  Sugar 
RetOo. 

Marine  City 

Detroit 

Marquette 

Marshall 

Chicago 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Menominee 

ChiCMum 

15 

7 

Midland 

Mount  Clemens  . 

Delivered    

•     Do. 

Negaonee 

Nflea 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 

NorthviUe 

do 

Ontonagon 

do 

.93  1          Do. 

Oscoda 

do 

.25            Do- 

Port  Huron 

Reed  City 

do 

do 

1.03 
.10 

.48 

.85 
.28 
.43 
.56 

.41 

.96 
.62 

.81 

.87 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Saginaw .'... 

do       

Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

South  Frankfort. 

St   -Tobna 

New  York 

Delivered 

40 

Tecumseh 

do 

Do. 

Traverse  City 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Vassar 

do 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Michigan 
Sugar  Co. 

Wert  Bay  City... 
Whitehall 

do 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Willlamston 

Vpi^l4^Tit1 

Detroit  and  Tole- 
do. 
Detroit 

34 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

iXhia  company  is  controlled  by  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


Albert  Lea  ... 
Alexandria... 

Anoka  

Caledonia.... 

Gannon  Falla. 

Chatfltid 

Detxolt 

Dnluth 

Fairmont 

Feigns  Falls.. 

Grand  Bapids 
Hatcbinaon  . . 

Jaekaon  

Kenyon  

lAnesboro.... 

Leaoeur  

Litcbileld  .... 

Long  Prairie 

Luveme 

Hankato 

Maxeppa 

Minneapolis  ... 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

Morris 

New  Ulm 

North  Branch . . 

Northfield 

North  St. Paul.. 
Ortonvillc 

Pipestone 

Plain  view 

Preston  

Princeton 

Redwing 

Rochester 

Rushford 

Sauk  Center.... 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley... 


4.600 
2.681 
8,769 
1,179 


1,289 


1.426 
2,060 
62,969 
8,040 
6,072 

1,428 
2,496 
1,756 
1,202 
1,102 

478 
2,280 
1.3K5 
2,228 
10,699 

566 
202,718 

2,146 

8,780 

1,984 

5,408 

1,211 

3,210 

1,110 
1,247 

2,536 
1,038 
1,278 

1,319 
7,626 


6,848 

1,062 
2,220 

1,611 

1,770 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Delivered  ... 

....do 

Minneapolis. 
Delivered  ... 


.do. 


....do 

Minneapolis 

Delivered 

86 

<lo 

....do 

....do 

St.  Paul 

17* 

Albert  Lea 

Delivered 

16 

....do 

do 

St  Paul 

20 

do 

26 

Delivered 

do 

Chicago 

26 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Paul 

17 

Delivered 

St.  Paul 

4 

Delivered 

do 

do 

Chicago  and  Du- 
buque. 
St.  Paul 

20 
17 

Delivered 

Chicago 

24 

Delivered 

do 

Mankato  and  St. 

Paul. 
Delivered 

16i-22 

Oenia. 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


OenU. 
6.68 
6.18 
61 
6.97 


6.97 


6.96 

6 

6.66 

6.76 

5.9 

6.96 
6.02 
6.66 
6.74 
6.96 

6.78 
6.86 


6.89 
5.96 

6i 
5.91 

6.81 

6* 

5.98 

5.78 

6.17 

6.97 
6.86 


6.06 
6.96 
6.73 

6i 
5.86 


6.6 

6.96 
6.16 

6i 

6.97 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
poond. 


Oenix. 
6 

7, 


9 


61 


OenU. 

0.32 

.96 

.42 

.08 


.78 


.81 

1.86 

.90 

.76 

.29 
.81 
.19 
.61 
.29 


.86 

.38 

,26 
1.09 

.19 

.76 

.81 

.27 

.09 


Maker. 


6* 

.41 

St 

.29 
.84 

64 

.03 

H 

.28 

Amerloan  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Oo.i 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

American  SngarRef. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref. Co.* 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbnokle 

Bro8.i 
American  SogarBeL 

Co. 


Do. 
Do. 


.  89  American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  I 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Preight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

St.  Cloud 

8,663 

2,607 
163,065 

12,818 
1,9U 

8,278 
2,628 

1,260 
1,288 
19,714 

2,962 

1,119 

Delivered 

CenU. 

6.07 

5.76 
5.65 

5.66 
6.06 

6.06 
5.97 

5.72 
5.98 
5.76 

5.9 

5.72 

CmU. 

7 

6* 
6| 

Si 

7 
•I 

74 
6i 

CenU, 
0.93 

.74 
1.01 

.85 
.69 

.94 
.69 

.01 
.82 
.49 

1.60 

.53 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 

do... 

do 

Chicago 

25 

Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Stillwater 

Co. 

Tiacy 

Delivered 

Do. 

Two  Harbom .... 

do 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Wabasha 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Waterville 

St.  Paul 

15 

Co. 
Do. 

White  Bear  Lake 

Delivered 

Do. 

Winona 

do 

do 

Do. 

Virginia 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Zumbrota 

do 

D  ^  ,       «^  ««'• 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Amory 

Bay  St.  Louis  . . 


Biloxi 

Brandon  .. 
Columbus  . 


Crystal  Springs. 

Glofiter 

Green  vflle 

Hattiesburg 

luka 


Koflciusko . 
Lexington. 
Mo8siK)int . 

Oxford 

Uipley 


Shuqualuk  ... 

Vicksburg 

Do 

Water  Valley. 


1,211 


5,467 

775 

6.4K1 

1,093 
1,661 
7,642 
4,175 
7,816 

2,078 
1,516 


1,825 
653 

600 
14,834 
14,834 
8,813 


Memphis. 

New  Orleans. 


....do 

do 

Delivered  . 


New  Orleans., 

do 

....do 

....do 

Memphis . . . . , 

New  Orleans. , 

....do 

.....do 

do 

Memphis 


New  Orleans 

....do 

Delivered 

Memphis  and 
New  Orleans. 


26 


22 
87* 


884 

47 
10 
20 
26 


40 
36 


34 
10 


40 


5i 


54 
5 
51 

5.45 

5.45 

64 

5.4 

54 

5.28 
51 
5.4 
51 

54 

54 
5.1 
54 
54 


64 
7 


7 
7 
6 
64 
64 

61 
64 
7 
64 
61 

64 
6 
6 
64 


.49 

1.82 

.78 
1.18 
2.25 

1.22 
1.08 
.78 
.90 
.74 

1.09 
.62 

1.20 
.52 

1.02 

.91 
.80 
.50 
.60 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MISSOURI. 


Ashgrovc 

1,039 

Auroni 

6,191 
1,902 
8.158 

Rowling  Green.. 
Butler 

Cape  Girardeau.. 

4,815 

'(^arrollton 

S,8M 

Columbia 

5,651 

Dexter 

1,862 

Eldorado  8pring?« 
Emma 

2. 137 

Delivered 


do 

St.  Louis 

Delivered 

New  Orleans  . 


St.  Louis  and 

Kansas  City. 
Delivered 


St  Louis  and  ChIh) 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


17 


15 
27-18 


31-20 
23 
27 


5.96 

5.71 
5.65 
6.01 

5.73 
54 

5.62 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Henderson    Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Fannington . . . 

Fefltufl 

Fulton 

Galltftln 

OUigow 

Grant  City 

Greenfield 

Holden 

HopklnH 

Huntiville  .... 

Independence. 

Jefferson  City.. 
Joplin 

Do 

Ka^saii  City  . . . 

Do 

Knobnoster  . . . 

Lagrange 

Laplata 

Lebanon  

Liberty 

Lockwood 

Louisiana 

Marion ville  . . . 
Milan 

Monett 

Monroe  City... 
Mount  Vernon 
Norbome 

Oregon , 

Paris 

Pattonsburg . . . 

Plattsburg 

Pleasanthill... 

Richmond 

Rockport 

St.  Joseph 

Do 

St.  Louis 

Do 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


1,778 

1,266 

4,883 
1,780 
1,672 


1,406 

1,406 

668 

907 
1,805 

6,974 

9,664 
26,023 

26,028 
168,762 

168,762 

673 
1,507 
1,346 
2,125 

2,407 

749 
6,131 
1,290 
1,767 

8.116 
1,929 
1,206 
1.189 

1,032 


1,897 

1,065 

1,878 

2,002 

3,478 

1,080 

102,979 

102,979 

575,238 

575,238 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 

paid  by 

dealer. 

percwt. 


St.  Louis 

OfUa. 
25 

11 

22 

do 

do 

Delivered 

Bt  Louis 

25 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Louis 

24 

Delivered 

St.  Louis 

28 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Louis  and 
Springfield. 

Delivered 

' 'sa^ii* 

do 

St.  Louis 

11 
12 

Springfield 

Delivered 

.....do 

St.  Louis 

21 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

16 

St.  Louis 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

14 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

poand. 


OenU. 
6.65 

&»• 
5.78 
5.85 


5.78 

5.78 

6 
5.45 

6.89 

6A 

5.83 
5.76 
5.68 

6.96 

5.85 
5.65 


Retail 

price 

per 

p(Mind. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
Ice, 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


6. 
5.58 

6.05 

5A 

5.68 

51 

5.69 

5.76 

5.55 
H 
51 
5* 


OtnU. 
6 


6 
6 

n 

6* 


6* 

6J 
6| 


5* 

6 

6 

6i 

61 

6.45 

51 

6* 

6 

5J 


OenU. 
0.85 


.54 


.10 
.22 
.47 


.56 


.86 


.52 
.55 


.55 


Maker. 


-.76 


.29 

1.29 
.99 
.74 
.67 

.76 
-.01 

.84 
.51 

.61 

-.01 
.42 
.11 
.56 
.90 
.65 
.20 
0 
.60 
.25 


Henderson    Sugar 

Ref.Co. 
American  Sogar  Rel 

Do. 

Do. 
American      and 
Franklin    Sugar 
Ref.Cos.! 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Re- 
finery.* 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref .  Co. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  ofgranvJUded  sugar — Continued. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
w  en  stated. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 
price 

pound. 

Ezcen 
^retaU 
above 
whole- 
sale 

iSeight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 

Maker. 

St.  lionls 

575,288 

1,126 

1,886 

28,267 

23,267 

616 

1,168 

8,015 
1,160 
2,902 

1.602 

Delivered 

OenU. 

OenU. 
5.36 

6.89 

5.55 

5.55 
6.85 

5.66 

OmU. 
6 

6| 

6 

P 

OenU. 
0.65 

.66 

-.17 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.49 

.85 

.60 

1.16 

.60 
.25 

American  Sugar  Ref 

Sarcoxie 

Joplln 

11 
30 

Co. 

Savannah 

Springfield 

Do 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.Oo. 
American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Vandalia 

St.  Louis 

21 

15 
20 

Waahington 

Wellavine 

do 

Co. 
.  Do. 

do 

Westplains 

Windsor 

Delivered 

Do. 

1 
do 

York 

SDrinsHeld lo 

MONTANA. 


Anaconda 

Billings 

9,463 
3,221 

San  Francisco 

do 

125 

127 
18 
125 

6* 
6 

6.66 

5.36 

«6.65 
6.45 

6ft 

.6.i^7 

S6.66 

5i 

7 

L 

7 

7 

7  ■ 

6.75 

8* 

7 

7 
8 

.60 

-.27 

-.02 

.20 

.26 

-.80 

.40 

.20 
1.70 

.40 

-.70 

3.04 

.85 

1.50 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do. 

Boulder 

Butte •- 

San  Francisco.... 
Delivered 

Bozeman 

Butte 

3,419 
30,470 

80,470 

14,980 

10,770 
2,626 

2,778 

4,366 

995 

5,152 

568 

Do. 
Western  Sugar  Ref.i 
Co.  and  Utah  Sugar 
Ref.  Co, 

California  and  Ha- 

Do 

San  Francisco.... 
do 

125 

125 

125 

118 

Greatfalls 

wailan  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 
Do 

Helena  

DeUvered 

San  Francisco  — 

Delivered 

Kalispell 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

Do. 
Do. 

Missoula 

Philipeburg 

Red  TiOdge 

Virginia  City .... 

San  Francisco.... 
do 

120 
131 
135 
126 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

NEBRASKA. 


Alliance 

2,535 

Ashland 

1,477 

Auburn 

2,664 

Beatrice 

7,875 

Blair 

2,970 

Central  City 

1,671 

Columbus 

3,522 

Lincoln 

61 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

Omaha 

12 

Delivered 

....do 

6.56 

6.96 

6.95 

5.78 
5.68 

6.06 

6.76 


6.15 
6i 

7 
6 

6.76 

6.25 


-.16 

.20 

.30 

1.22 
.32 

.67 

.49 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  an*!  Standard 

Sugar  Ref.  CJo.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  American 
Sugar  Ref.  Co. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
'This  seems  to  include  freight. 
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Town. 


Crawford... 
Dorchester . 


FftllB  City  . 
Fremont. . . 


Geneva 

Oothenbuiir . 

Holdrege 

Indianola ... 


Lincoln  . 
Do... 


Nebraaka  City . 

Norfolk 

Omaha 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Randolph  . 

Shelton 

St.  Paul.... 


Stromsburg. 
Tekamah... 


Wahoo  . 


Wilber 
York  .. 


Popula- 
Uon,lWO. 


7S1 
601 

8,022 
7,241 

1,5M 
819 

8,007 
e26 


40.169 
40,169 

7,880 

8,883 

102,666 

102,666 


102,666 

102,666 
102,666 

860 


861 

1,476 

1,154 
1,697 


l.O&l 
6,132 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Delivered. 


Lincoln 
Omaha. 


Delivered  . 


and 


.do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Omaha . 


Delivered  . 
Chicago  . . . 

Delivered  . 

Omaha 

Delivered  . 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Omaha  and  Sioux 
City. 


Omaha 

Delivered  , 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do... 

Lincoln  . 


OnU. 
86 


ie-22 


SS 


86 


21 
87 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


OenU. 
6.66 


5.84 


6.94 
6.54 

6-6 
6 
5.66 

5A 


5.66 

6.81 
5.81 

6.02 

6.92 

6 

6.16 
6.78 

IS 


Retail 
price 
per 


Szces 

of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 


price, 

pound.  *|l«ht 

dncted, 

pound, 


OsnU. 

7 


64 
6 

6-7 
7 


Maker. 


OmU. 
0.85 


.16 


.76 
—.45 


—.82 


.66 
.10 


.77 
.44 


.20 


.69 
.44 

.02 

.27  , 

.25 

.10 
.62 


Franklin  Sugar  ReL 

Co,» 
SUndardi  and  Oali- 

fomla  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 


Western  Sugar  BeL 
Oo.> 


Standard  Sugar  ReL 
Co.i 


Mollenhaner  Sugar 
Ref.Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Western 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.i 

Mollenhaner  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.> 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

,  Western  Sugar  Ref. 
\     Co.» 
Philadelphia  Sugar 
Ref.Co.i 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 
Do. 


Do. 


NEVADA. 


Carson 

VindnlaCity... 


2,100 
2,696 


Reno 

San  Franeinco . 


15 

87* 


6A 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Ref. 
Oo. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bartlett 

1,018 

1,294 
1,444 

6,498 

19,682 

Delivered 

Belmont 

Boston 

16 

Delivered 

Claremont 

do 

Concord 

do 

5.86 
5.46 

6.58 


.89 

1 
.40 

.42 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 


Revere   Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 


iThls  company  in  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  offframUaied  m^r— Continued. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE-ConUnued. 


Tovm. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

^^fisi'Sa^":^ 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Oonway 

3,154 

1,641 
4,922 

2,266 

8,414 

1,968 
9,165 
8,042 

4,066 

56,967 

1,524 
8,126 
10,687 
1,926 
2,274 
2,890 

Portland  and  Bos- 
ton. 
Delivered 

OaUt, 
22 

OetUa. 
5.45 

5.62 
5.85 

5.67 

51 

6.72 
5i 

6A 

5.45 

6.55 

5.41 
5.82 
5.57 
5.67 
5.62 
5.66 

OmU. 
6i 

6 
6 

6* 

64 

6 

? 

6i 
6t 

6 

6 

Sk 

6i 

6 

64 

OerUg. 
0.58 

,38 
.55 

.58 

.60 

.28 
.89 
.65 

.88 

.95 

.59 
.52 
.93 
.43 

American  Sugar  Ref . 

EoDinflT  

Co. 

Kxpt^^r. 

Boston 

10 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Farmington 

Haverhill 

Delivered 

Co.i 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

do 

Co.> 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Hinsdale 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Keene 

Boston 

11 
15 

17 

Do. 

Laconia  ......... 

do 

Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Littleton 

do 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Manchester. . . . 

Delivered 

Co. 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Marlboro 

do 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Newport 

Boston 

16 

Co. 
Revere  Sugar  Ref. 

Portsmouth 

Delivered 

Co.1       ^^ 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Tilfcon 

Boston 

15 

Co. 
Standard  Siurar  Ref. 

Winchester 

Delivered 

Co.» 
.38 

Wolfboro 

BO'^ton 

17 

.68 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne  

Belvidere 

82,722 

902 
1,960 

9,668 
4,U0 

18,918 
18,918 
7,392 

75,985 
75,935 

2,257 

21,506 

52,130 

Delivered 

54 

5.41 
5.35 

5.66 

5.74 
54 

5.83 

5.82 

5.83 
5.39 

5.86 

i!s2 

54 

6 

? 

6 
6 
6 

6 
54 

6 

6 
64 

61 

6 
6 
6 

^ 
6 

.60 

AmericAn  Suffar  Ref. 

do 

Co. 
.09 

Beverly 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

6 

.59  '  Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 

Bloomfleld 

1     Co.» 
.88 

Bordentown 

Bridgeton 

Trenton  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Delivered 

7-^ 

.47 

.36 
.67 
.53 

.26 
0 

.03 

.20 

.67 
1.03 

.32 

.25 
.68 
.87 
.46 
1.16 

Do. 

Philadelphia 

do 

8 
7 

Do. 

Burlington 

Camden 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Delivered 

Co. 
Do. 

Do..    . 

....do 

Do. 

Cape  May 

East  Orange 

Elizabeth  ..      .. 

Camden 

14 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Delivered 

Co.1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

Flemington 

Trenton 

8 
8 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Garfield 

3,504 

2,474 

10,696 

69.364 

206,433 

206,433 

New  York 

Delivered 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ref 

Hackettstown ... 

Co. 
Do. 

Harrison  ville.... 
Hoboken 

New  York 

Delivered 

5 

Do. 
Do. 

Jersey  aty 

Do 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  Ameiican  Sugar  Ret  Co. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
Uon.1900. 

Shipping  point, 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

BxcesB 
OfretaU 
above 
whole- 
sale 

^ight 

ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Keyport 

8,418 
4,687 

New  York 

Trenton 

47 

Omit. 
5.86 

5.42 

5.87 

5.85 
5.86 

6.84 

6.87 
6.57 
«5.10 
51 
584 

5* 

54 

5.85 
5.85 
5.85 

t!k 

5.56 

5i 

5* 

5.85 
5.40 

5.86 

OmU. 
6 

6 

6 

6 
6-7 

6 
51 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6.82 

6.48 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
51 

6 
6 

6 

6 

5* 

? 

6 

6 

6 

6 
5* 

6 

ObhU. 
0.84 

.11 

.68 

.66 
.64 

.65 
.18 

.59 

.67 
.38 

.68 
.48 
.10 
.28 

.66 

.48 

.40 

.88 
.40 
.33 

.66 
.66 
.88 

.40 
.67 

.80 

.66 

.16 

.18 
.57 

.27 

.40 
.66 

.40 
-  .08 

.66 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Franklip  ^^iflrnr  Ref 

Lambertvllle 

Leonardo 

Dellvei^ 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
MoUenhaner  Sugar 

Ref.Oo. 

W.H.McGahan. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

C0.1 
Do. 

Long  Branch.... 
Mllbum 

8,872 
2,887 

10,688 
11.265 

11,265 

do 

do 

MlUville 

Morristown 

Philadelphia 

Hoboken  

10 

7 

7 

8 
12 

Do 

Philadelphia 

do 

Mount  Holly .... 

Newark...: 

246,070 

246,070 
246,070 
246,070 
246.070 
20,006 

New  York 

DeUTered 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do 

Do 

.tTdoT^.!::!!..; 

Do. 

Do 

New  York 

Delivered 

12 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

New  Brunswick . 

do 

Do. 

Paulsboro ....... 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

do 

7 

10 
12 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 
American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Do. 

Plalnfield 

Newton 

15,869 

4,876 
24,141 
24,141 

24,141 
106,171 
106,171 

106,171 
17,699 

2,182 

8.244 

5,428 

4,411 
5,811 

2,792 

73,807 
28,094 

6,889 
4;  087 

1,871 

Oranjre 

Delivered 

]^.;::..::... 

Hoboken 

4 

Do. 

Do 

Delivered 

Do. 

Paterson 

Do 

do 

New    York   and 

Hoboken. 
Delivered 

....^^. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Perth  Amboy. . . 

do 

Pleasantyille.... 
Raritan 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

....do 

14 
10 
10 

8 
8 

88 

Franklin  Sugar  Ret 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Rel 

Redbank. 

Co. 
AmArican  Sag9-i'  R^f. 

Rutherford 

do 

Go.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Salem 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Delivered 

South  River 

Trenton 

C0.1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

West  Hoboken  . . 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

West  Orange  .... 
Woodbury 

Woodstown  .... 

do 

Co. 
Do. 

.  ...do 

6 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

00.1 

1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
s  Possibly  a  wholesale  dealer,  ss  he  reports  receiving  a  rebate. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  cmd  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Ck)ntiiiued. 

NEW  YORK. 


Town. 

Popula- 
Uon.  1900. 

Shipping  point. 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 

Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

&ight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Akron 

1,585 

8,692 

20,929 

2,171 
1,786 

1,190 
89,647 

89,647 
1,192 
8,896 

852,887 
852,387 
852,387 
852,887 

1,578 
2,105 

3,030 

2,895 
1,382 
1,913 

2,327 
23,910 
2,368 

Delivered 

Genu. 

Omts. 
5.74 
5.06 
6.56 

6.79 

5.47 

6.47 
5.42 

6.87 

5.49 
6.49 
6.74 
5.99 

6.87 

6.86 

6 

6.61 

6.72 
6.T7 
6.85 
6.62 

6.66 

6.47 
5.72 

5.61 

5.72 
6& 

5.51 

?« 

5.62 
6.52 

5.57 

6.86 
6.74 
5.69 

Qmte. 
6 

St 

6* 
6* 

? 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

5* 
6 

61 
6i 
6i 
6 

6 
6 
61 
6> 

6 

5.85 
6 

6 

n 

6 

6 
6 

« 

6* 

ek 

6i 

V 

6 

OenU. 

0.26 

1.23 

.95 

.62 

1.03 

.78 
.58 

-  .09 
.60 
.44 

.51 
.51 
.26 
.01 

0 
.68 

.57 
.50 
.99 
.80 

.28 
.28 
.66 
.66 

.36 

.88 

.28 

.39 

.60 
.10 

.49 

.87 
.32 
.90 
.53 

.42 
.40 
.74 
.88 

.98 
.80 

.93 

.55 
.26 
.31 

Alleganv 

AniHtPrd«|.ni , 

New  York 

Delivered 

22 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Su^ar  Ref. 

Go.   and    Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Athena 

New  York 

Delivered 

9 

Attica 

Belmont 

do 

Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  i 

Blnghamton 

Do 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

New  York 

Delivered 

22 

Co. 

Brewster 

Do. 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Delivered 

7 

Do. 

Do 

.!Tdo^.:::..::: 

Do. 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Canajoharie 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

CanajBtota 

Rome 

7 

Co. 
Do. 

Carthage 

Delivered 

Do. 

Cattaraugus 

Clayton 

do 

Do. 

do 

Cobleskill 

do 

echoes 

do 

Do. 

Cooperstown  .... 

do 

Do. 

Corn  wall-on- 

do 

Do. 

Hudflon. 
Coxsackie 

2,736 

1,502 
3,683 

2,888 

1,291 
11,616 

11,616 

2,929 
2,879 
85,672 
2,489 

do 

Do. 

Cuba 

do 

Do. 

Dansville 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Dobbfl  Ferry 

do 

Co.1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Dundee 

New  York 

do 

18 
16 

Co. 
Do. 

Dunkirk 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Do 

Delivered 

American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 

Do. 

East  Patchogne  . 
Ellenville 

New  York 

Delivered 

18 

Elmira 

do 

Do. 

Fairport 

do 

Do. 

Far  Roc  ka way  . . 

New  York 

Delivered 

8 

Frankfort 

2,664 
4,127 
1,214 

5,281 
10,433 

2,400 

12,613 
18,349 
5.656 

Do. 

Fredonia 

do.. 

Do. 

Friendship 

Fulton 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.    and    Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 

do 

Geneva 

New  York 

Delivered 

20 

Qenesee 

Glens  Falls 

Albany 

10 

Gloversville 

Delivered 

Do. 

Herkimer 

do 

Do. 

^Thls  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


IVtpuU 
tiuii,19UD. 


Keyport 

LAmbvrtTille... 
Leonardo 


Long  Branch 

MUbum 


MillTille  .... 
Monl-town  , 


Do. 


Mount  Holly . 
Newark 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Bnmswlck 


I^alsboro . 
Plainfield. 


Newton  , 

Orange.. 

Do... 


Do.... 

Patereon  . 

Do.... 


Do 

Perth  Amboy... 

PleaaantTllle... 

Rarltan 

Redbank 


Rutherford . 
Salem 


Sonth  River . 


Trenton 

West  Hoboken  . 

West  Orange  ... 
Woodbury 


Woodftown  . 


t.4U 
4.07 


R,}C2 
2,837 


11.265 


U,265 


246.070 


246. 07D 
24(>,07O 
246.070 
246,070 
20,006 


15.960 

4,376 
24. 141 
24,141 

24,141 
Iff),  171 
106,171 

106.171 
17,690 

2,182 

8,244 

5,428 


8hi| 


hipmnK 

wnenil] 


late. 
when 

jpaMbyj 
dealer. 


NewTcck. 


DeUvcnd 


do.... 

..do.... 


FbilMdelpbiA. 
Hoboken 


Philadelphia. 


....do 

New  York. 


DellTered . 

....do 

NewYoA. 
DeliTered  . 
....do 


Philadelphia. 
New  York. ... 


....do 

Delivered  . 
Hobokea.. 


Delivered 

do 

New    York   and 
Hoboken. 

Delivered 

do 


Philadelphia. 
New  York.... 
....do 


4,411   do 

5,811     Philadelphia. 


2.702 


78,807 
28.004 

6,889 
4,067 

1,871 


New  York. 


Delivered  , 
do 


12 


7-4 


88 


Whole- 
Mle 
price 


5.42 

5. 37 

5.85 
6.86 


5» 
5ft 

&84 


5.87 
5.57 
«5.10 
5i 
5.84 

51 

H 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


5.85 
5.85 
5.85 


5:ilS 
5.56 
5* 
5i 


5ft 
5.85 


5.40 


5.58 
5.85 


Retail 
priee 

pound. 


of  retell 

above 

wboie- 

«le 

ducted, 
poond. 


6 

6 

6 

6 
6-7 


6 
61 


6 

6 

5.82 

5.48 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
51 

6 
6 

6 

6 

5ft 


? 


6 
5ft 


OlS4 


.11 


.65 
.64 


Co.  ^^ 

Franklin  SogarBcL 

CO.I 
American  SogarBeL 

Do. 
XoUenluuier  Sogir 
BeLGbL 

W.H.  McChthan. 
American  Siigar  BeL 

Oo. 
Franklin  SogarReL 

Oo.> 
Do. 
American  Sugar  BcL 

Oo. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

ftanklin  Sugar  Rrf. 

Oo.i 
American  SogarReL 

Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

Do. 


Franklin  Sugar  BeL 

Co.» 
American  Sngar  ReL 

American  Sngar  ReL 
Go.  and  Ai1>ackle 
Brae. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Franklin  Sogar  ReL 
00.1         ^ 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Go.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 
Do. 


FtankUn  Sngar  ReL 
Co.i 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Susar  ReL  Go. 
*  Posibly  a  whtdesale  dealer,  as  he  reports  xeoetving  a  rebate. 
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Tablb  II. —  WhoUtaU  and  retail  prices  of  granuLaled  ttagar — OontJnued. 
NEW  YORK-~Continued. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


Sbipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


! 

^^H  Whole- 


Male 

price 

per 

pound. 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


Ezoeas 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
fteigbt 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Penn  Yan  . 

Phelpe 

Phoenix... 
Plattsburg. 


Port  Chester . 


Port  Jerris 

Do 

Port  Jefferson  . . 
Fort  Richmond. 


4,660 
1,806 
1,682 
8,484 

7,440 


9,885 
9,886 


Delivered  . 


OenU. 


New    York    and 

Rochester. 
Delivered 


18-8 


.do. 


New  York. 


....do..... 
....do.... 

....do 

Delivered  , 


Potsdam 

Renaselaerville . 


Rochester . 

Do 

Rome 

Do 


8,848 


7,466 

162,606 

162,608 

15,348 

15,348 


.do. 


.do. 


....do 

....do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 


Rondout 

Roelyn 

Rouse  Point. 

Rye 

Sag  Harbor.'. 


1,676 


Do 

Salamanca  . . . 
Saratoga  Springs 

Do 

Schenectady  . 


Do 

Sandy  Hill 

Seneca  Falls.... 
Southampton..., 


1,960 

1,969 
4,251 
12,409 
12,409 
81,682 

81,682 
4,478 
6,519 
2,289 


....do 

New  York. 
Delivered  . 

....do 

New  York. 


....-do 

....do 

Albany 

Delivered  . 
Albany.... 


Southold  . 


St.Johnsville.. 

Do 

St.  R^s  Falls. 

Stamford 

Syracuse 


Theresa.... 

Do 

Tuckahoe . 


1,878 

1,878 

879 

901 

106,874 

917 
60,661 
60,651 
60,651 


Union  Springs . 

Utica 

Do 


Do 

Waterford. 


752- 


904 
66,383 
56,388 


56,383 
8, 146 

-64 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

New  York. 


.do. 


Delivered  . 

....do 

....do 

New  York . 
Delivered  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

New  York. 


Delivered  , 

do..... 

.....do...., 


....do 

New  York . 


10 
16 
10 


18 


25-80 


10 

10 
184 
8 


15 


10 


15 


flento. 
5.T2 

5.72 

5.72 

54 


5.6 

6.77 
6.47 
6.85 
5.45 


5.79 

54 
5.8 
51 
54 

6* 

5.68 

5.68 

54 

5.57 

5.66 
5.61 
5.T2 
54 


54 


5.65 
5.44 
51 

64 
5.67 

5.55 

54 

54 

5.65 

6.27 

5.47 

5.7 

5.45 


5.85 
54 


CcrUt. 
64 

64 

6 

6# 


64 


Cent*. 
0.78 


.28 
1.25 


.48 


.71 
.20 
86 
.25 
.65 

1.65 
.74 
.24 
.50 
.87 

.85 
.39 
.28 
.60 


.45 

.50 

.0 

.85 

.65 

1.08 
.03 
.65 


AmeiloanSugar  ReL 
Go. 


American  Sugar  Ref  . 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and     Mollen- 

hauer  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ret 

Co. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Mollen- 
hauer Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref, 
Ca 
Do. 
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Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

'SJKX'SS'' 

Froight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 

RetaU 
price 

pound. 

Ezoen 
ofretaU 
above 
whole- 
sale 

£ei^t 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 

Maker. 

Waterloo 

4,256 

21,606 
1,671 
1,671 
4,466 

4,466 
1,807 
S.666 

2,788 
2,480 

Deliyexed 

Omte. 

QmU. 
6.46 

OnJU. 
ftl 

Genu. 
1.06 

.70 
.48 
.86 

.18 

.10 
.48 
.18 

.21 

.24 

.80 
.61 
.21 
.18 

American  Sugar  ReL 

Watertown 

do 

6.8             61 

Go. 
Do. 

Watervliet 

.,  ..do 

6.67 
6.66 
6.72 

6.46 
6.47 
6.67 

6.79 
6.76 

t*7 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Waverly 

do 

Do. 

Do 

..  .do 

Do. 

Way  land 

WellavUle 

West  Coxsackie  . 
Wertfleld 

Coming 

10 
20 

8 

Do. 

New  York 

Delivered 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.  and  Arbuekle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  BaL 

Co. 
Do. 

Whltestone 

do 

Do. 

WoIcottBville 

1,279 

do 

Woodbaven 

do 

Do. 

Worcester . .  ... 

2,409 

Albany 

12 

Do. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Clinton  . . . . 
Durham ... 
Qoldsboro  . 


Kemersville 
Lenoir 


Llnoolnton  . 


Madinon.... 

Maxton 

Monroe 

Mooresville. 


Mount  Olive. 


Newbem  . 
Raleigh... 

Salem 

Shelby.... 


Statesville . 


Warrenton  .. 

Washington . 

Wilmington . 

Do 


968 
6,679 
6,877 

662 
1,296 


818 

988 

fi,427 

1,583 

617 

9,090 
13,648 
8,642 
1,874 

3,141 


4,842 
20,976 
20,976 


Delivered  . 

....do 

Norfolk  ... 


Delivered  . 
Richmond. 


New  York . 


Norfolk 

Richmond    and 

Charleston. 
Delivered 


New  York . 


40 
40 

21 


Wilmington  and 
Richmond. 

Delivered , 

do 

do 

New  York 


.do. 


Richmond. 
New  York. 

....do 

Delivered  . 


38* 

26 
16 
10 


6.46 

6 

1.06 

1 
.46 

^ 

•*-? 

"■'i.'i6' 

51 

7* 

1.84 

61 

6i 

.54 

5* 

«* 

.67 

61 

6 

.28 

H 

6* 

.80 

H 

6* 

.86 

6^2 
l?45 
5* 

6i 
6* 
6i 

1 
.88 
.76 

61 

1.08 

^ 
^ 

7 

6* 
6 
6 

1.14 
.99 
.60 
.86 

Arbuekle  Bros. 
W.      H.     McCahan 
Sugar  Go. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arl  n^kle 

Bros. 
FrankUn  Sugar  ReL 

Co.i 


American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Go.^ 


American  SuffsxRef . 
Oo. 
Do. 


Do. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Cooperstown  . 


Do. 


3,819 

648 
9,689 
9,589 
9,589 


Fanro 

88 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

Duluth 

76 

6.57 
6J 

6 


.68 


.86 

.60 

-.09 


Franklin  Sugar  Ret 
Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


^This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tablb  II. — WhoUsaU  asud  rdail  prices  of  granulated  tugar — Continued 
NORTH  DAKOTA— Oontinued. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

'"w'ESX^.^ 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 

RetaU 
price 

pound. 

Ezoen 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

iSeight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Grand  Forks  .... 

7,668- 
1,172 
2,863 

1,286 

1,666 

1,106 
1,277 
2,446 
2,228 

OaOM, 

Onto. 

6.88 
6.88 

•A 

?46 
6.84 
6.17 

Genu, 

61 

7 

?♦ 
•1 

Cbito. 
0.89 

.50 

.19 

.64 

1.96 

.01 
.69 
.22 
.18 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Hnii|l:mrn 

do 

Co. 

Jamestown 

Larimore 

Fugoand  Dnlnth 

Grand  Forks 

Deliyered 

26-48 
12 

00.1       ^^ 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co. . 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

C0.1 
Do. 

Mayville 

Minot 

Fargo' 

46 

DeliVered 

VaUeyClty 

Wahpeton 

Minneapolis 

do 

44 

86 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

omo. 


Akron... 
Alliance. 


Antwerp  .... 

Ashtabula.. 
Bamesvllle. , 


Bedford. 


Bluflton. 


Cadiz 

Cardington. 

CarroUton . . 
Cedarville.. 

Cellna 


Chagrin  Falls. 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Circleville 


Cleveland . 
Do 


Do. 

Cleves . 
Clyde.. 


Collinwood.. 
Columbiana . 


Columbus  . 


42,728 
8,974 


1,206 

12,940 
3,721 

1,486 

2,610 

1,788 


1,766 
1,854 

1,271 
1,189 

2,815 


1,686 
826,902 
825,902 

6,991 

881,768 
881,768 

881,768 

1,828 
2,515 

8,689 

1,339 

126,660 


Philadelphia  and 
New  Ybrk. 

Delivered 

164 

do 

Wheeling 

Cleveland 

do 

7 
7 
6i 

Delivered 

do 

do 

Cleveland 

Xenia 

14 
6 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cincinnati 

Toledoand  Colum- 
bus, 
Delivered 

26 
8-13 

do 

....do 

6.66 
6.76 


6.71 

54 
5.66 

6.79 

5.81 

5.58 
5.81 

6.79 
5.66 

5.67 

5.78 

5.36 

5.46 

5.78 

6.58 
5.78 

5.78 

5.88 
5.68 
6.79 

5.68 


.46 
.58 


.29 

.50 
.88 

.64 

.64 

.69 

1.22 
.19 

1.07 
.68 

.93 

.72 

.15 

.66 

.72 

.22 
.72 

.72 

.60 
.49 

.82 

.46 

1.18 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  9ros.  and 

Franklin    Sugar 

Ref.  Co.  1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 

Go.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go. 
FtankUn  Sugar  Ref. 

Go.iandW:H.Mc- 

Cahan  Sugar  Co. 
AmericanSugarRef 

Co. 


iThis  company  Ib  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  ReL  Co. 
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Town. 


GolumbuBQrove. 


Connonrille  . 

Cortland 

Defiance 

Delta 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


D€Uiler 

East  Liverpool  . . 
Findlay 


Fremont. , 


Oallipolia 


Oarrettiyllle. 
Oreenville... 


Greenwich  . 
Hamilton... 


Harrison  . 


HillBboro. 
Holgate  . . 
Jackflon  .. 


Lancaster  . 
Leetonia... 


lima... 
London 


Lorain 

Loudonrllle . 
Manchester  . 


Mansfield  , 
Marlon.... 
Maumee... 
Medina... 


Mlamisbuig. 

Millersburff  . 
MonioevUle . 


Montpelier 

Mount  Ollead.  .. 
Mount  Vernon  .. 

New  Comerstown 


New  London.... 

Do 

New  Philadel- 
phia. 
New  StraitBville. 


NUes.. 
Do. 


eao 

7,679 
1.280 

1,628 
16.486 
.17,618 


8,480 
6,482 


1,146 
6,501 


849 
28,914 

1,466 

4,686 
1,287 
4,672 


8,991 
2,744 

21.728 
8,611 

16,028 
1,681 
2,008 


17,640 

11,862 

1,866 

2,282 


8,941 

1,998 
1,211 

1,869 
1,628 
6,688 

2,669 


1,180 
1,180 
6,213 

2,802 

7,468 

7,468 


Hhippinir  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Delivered 

CctU». 

Wheeling 

16 

Delivered 

Toledo 

8i 

Delivered 

....do 

Pittsboig 

71 

Delivered 

Toledo 

7 

Delivered 

do 

....do 

Cleveland 

Delivered 

9 

Cincinnati 

....do 

9 
10 

Delivered 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

....do 

do 

.do 

Cincinnati 

Delivered 

10 

.do 

do 

...do 

....do 

..  ..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cleveland 

10 

Whole- 
sale 
.price 

pound. 


6.67 


6.77 
6.49 


5.81 

Sis 

5.81 
6.66 


6.79 
6.64 


6.81 
6.66 


6.89 
6.64 


6.63 
6.73 

6.78 
6.61 

61 

6.7 
6.36 


6.59 
6.63 
6.86 
6.8 


6t 

6.78 
6.56 

6.87 
6.76 
6.62 

5| 


6.54 
6.56 
6.62 

6.56 

5.53 

5.53 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound. 


7 

? 

6i 
6 

6 
6J 
61 


Excess 
ofreUil 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 


Maker. 


OenU, 
.1.48 


.82 
.51 


.33 


.78 
.97 


.71 
.96 


.22 
.36 

.31 

.45 
.61 
.71 


.97 
.62 

1.72 
.74 

.75 

.80 

1.05 


.91 
.97 
.15 
.70 


.75 


1.22 
.94 


.24 
1.14 


.70 


.96 
.70 
.98 


.72 
.87 


American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


American  Sugar  Rei. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Go.  and  Continen- 
tal Beet  Sugar  Co. 

AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 


Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  1  and  Arbnckle 
Bros. 

American  Sugar  Rel. 


Do. 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 


Do. 


AmericanSugarRef. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.i 


1  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Rel.  Co. 
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Town. 


Popula-      ShippiLg  point, 
tlon,lWW.       wben  stated. 


Freight 
mt«, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Whole- 
■ale 
price 

pound. 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


BxoeM 

of  retail 
above 
whole> 

nle 
price, 
iteight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


North  Amherst. 


North  Baltimore. 
Norwalk 


Oorlin 

Oxford 

Painesville . 


Paulding 

Quaker  City . 


Sabina 

Salineville 

Sanduflky  . 


Shelby 

Springfield . 


St.  Marys . 

St.  Paris  . . 

Toledo  ... 

Do.... 


Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana 

Wadsworth 


Wauseon  . 


Washington  C.H. 


Westerville... 

Wilmington . . 
Youngstown  , 


1,75S 

8,561 
7,074 

4,062 

2,009 

5,024 


2,060 
878 


1,481 
2,863 

19,664 

4,685 
'88,258 


1,222 
181,822 
131,822 

8,855 

6,808 
1,764 

2,148 


5,751 


1,462 

8,613 

44,885 


Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo. 

Delivered 

Toledo 


Delivered  , 
....do..... 
....do...., 


Oenta. 

74-14 


....do...., 
Wheeling. 


Cincinnati  , 
Cleveland . 


Delivered 


.do. 
.do. 


Lima 

Springfield  . 
Delivered  .. 
do 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


....do 

New  York . 


10 


7* 


10 
12-14 


27 


CetUa, 
5.8 

5.66 
5.51 

5.58 

5.57 

5.54 


5.57 
51 


5.8 
5.78 


5.78 


5.66 
5.89 

51 

5.81 
5.68 
5.78 

5.81 
5.56 
5.66 

5.67 


5.54 


5.66 


6.72 
6.08 


Oenta. 

64 

6 

64 
64 
6t 


64 
7 


64 

64 

7 
64 
64 
6 

64 

!^ 


64 
64 


Oenta. 
I     0.66 

I        .44 

;  -  -w. 

.97 
.08 
.96 


.85 
1.06 


.27 


.94 

.61 

1.18 
.61 
.97 


.60 
.48 

.96 


.78 
.98 


AmericanSugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.i 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.,  Franklin,  and 

Arbuckle  Broa 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 


W.   H.    McCahan 

Sugar  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.,FranklTn,i  and 

Arbuckle  Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Co. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Spreckels. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 


OREGON. 


Astoria 

Do 

Forestgrove  . 
Grants  Pa.s8.. 


Independence.. 


Junction  City. 

I^banon 

Oregon  City . . 

Portland 

Salem 


The  Dalles.. 
Woodbum. 


8,381 
8.381 
1,096 
2,290 

909 

606 
922 

3,494 
90,426 

4,258 

8,642 


Portland 

74 

Delivered 

Portland 

8 

....do 

80 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

254 

SO 

35 

5 

Delivered 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

284 

Portland 

16 

3* 

51 
5.66 

5.56 

51 

6.10 
5.80 
5.65 
6.80 

5.88 
5.65 


3 

6 
7f 

6* 

64 
6.36 


61 

7 


.74 

1.26 

.17 

.88 

.46 

.45 

-  .10 
.40 
.96 

-  .08 

.87 
1.19 


Chinese  sugar. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


iThiM  oomi>any  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Town. 


Fopul*- 
tk>ii,1900. 


AllegbeDy. 
Do..... 


Allentown. 
AAhland... 
Athena 


Auburn 

Audenrekl.. 
BameBboro . 

Beaver 

Beaverfalto. 

BeUwood... 


Bennett  . 
Bemioe., 


Boiling  SprtngB. 
Boyertown 


Bradford 

Brockwayyllle  . 


Bryn  Mawr. 
Carnegie  .... 


Carrlck 

Cataaauqua. 
Centralia... 


Chambenbuig. 

Chiliitiana 

Clarion 


ClaTBville 

COif ton  Heights.. 

Coraopolia 


CresBona., 
Darby  .... 


Dauphin., 
Dunbar.., 


Duncansrflle 

Dushore 

East    Downing- 
town. 

Ellzabethtown  .. 
ElkUck 


Bmlenton  . 


Erie 

Falls  Creek . 


129,896 

85,416 
6,488 
8,749 

84ft 


1,482 
2,848 
10,064 

1.646 


1,709 

16,029 
1,777 


7,880 


8,963 
2,048 

8,864 

828 

2,004 


866 
2,880 

2,665 

1,788 
8,429 


666 
1,662 

1,512 

884 

2,188 


1,478 
2,982 


1,190 
62,783 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


DeliTered  , 
....do..... 


....do 

Philadelphia. 
DeUrered  .... 


Philadelphia. 

DeliTered 

Pittsburg 

....do... 

.....do 


Delivered  . 


....do 

New  York. 

Delivered  . 
....do 


New  York. 
Delivered  . 


....do.... 
Pittsburg. 


Delivered  . 

Allentown. 
Delivered  . 


....do 

Philadelphia. 
Delivered  .... 


....do 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 
Delivei 


lelph 
ired  , 


....do.... 
Pittsburg. 


Delivered  .... 

-...do 

Philadelphia . 


do..... 

Delivered 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
wiWby 
dealer, 
percwt 


Osnte. 


18 


11 


U 


15 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


CtnU. 
5.4 

5.66 

6.86 
5.46 
6.72 


6i 

6.46 
5.6 
51 

5.84 

5.74 


5.4 
5.64 

6.54 
H 

5.60 
6.50 

5.46 
5.49 

5.6 

6.82 
5.7 

5.56 

H 

6.74 


5.49 

5.45 
5.91 


5.48 

5i 

5.67 

5.87 


5.41 
5.66 


5.74 

6.49 
6i 


Betail 
price 

pound. 


OenU. 
6i 


6 
»i 
6i 


6 
5* 
7 


6.85 
5* 

6 
6* 

? 

6 
5» 


7 

6 
6 
6* 


6 
6 

6i 

6i 

6 


of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

height 

de 
ducted, 

pound. 


6 


6 


0.85 
.60 


.87 
.78 


1.06 

1.88 

.48 

.82 

.76 


.45 
.65 


.46 
1.25 


.68 
1.41 


.56 

-.08 


.64 
1.8 

.45 
.89 
.51 


.73 


.45 
.75 


.60 


Maker 


.44 

1.01 


AmerloanSugarBef. 

Co. 
AmeiioanSogarRef. 

Co.  and  Ftanklin 

Sugar  Bef.  Co.  1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  BeL 

Co.! 
American  Sugar  BeC 

Co. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Do. 

American  Sugar  BeL 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

AmerloanSugarBef. 
Co. 


Arbuckle  Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Bet 
Co.i 
Do. 
American  Sogar  BeL 

Do. 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  I 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 


Pmnklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  I 

W.H.MoCahanRef. 
Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co.i 

Do. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  1 

American  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 


Do. 


^Thia  company  Is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ret  Co. 
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Town. 


Flankf ord . . 
Do 

Franklin  ... 
Qlraidyille . 


Glen  Campbell . 

Oreatbend 

OreencasUe 


Qreensbuig.. 
Grove  City  . . 


HarriBbnig. 


Hawley 

Homer  City.. 
Honesdale. . . 
HouUdale . . . 
Hughe8ville. 


Huntingdon. 

Iryona 

Irwin 

Jeannette  ... 

Jennyn 

Jeney  Shore. 
JeBsap 


Kingston.. 

Lancaster  . 

Lansdale . . 

Lebanon  .. 
Do 


Lewisburg. . 
Lewistown  . 
Liberty 


Lockhayen . 


Luzerne 

Lykens 

Mahanoy  City . 
Marietta 


Martinsburg., 
Manheim.... 


Mauch  Chunk. 


Meadville . 
Mereer 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


128 

128 

961 

3,666 

1,628 

836 

1,468 

6,606 
1,609 

50,167 

1,926 
670 
2,864 
1,482 
1,628 

6,068 
723 
2,46$2 
6,866 
2,667 
3,070 


3,846 

41,469 

2,764 

17,628 
17,628 

8,457 

4,461 

268 

7,210 

8,817 
2,762 
13,604 
2,460 


690 
2,019 

4,029 

10,291 
1,804 


ten  stated.  ' 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Dellverod 

OerUt, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg 

6S 

Delivered 

do 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 

19 

do 

PhUadelphia 

Delivered 

24 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

21 

8 

Delivered 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 

19 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia 

do 

ist 

13* 
18 

do 

Delivered 

Amot 

10 

Delivered 

do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

17 

New  York 

Delivered 

14 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Delivered 

16 
18 

do 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 


OgnU. 

6* 

6.85 
5.74 

61 

5.87 

5* 
6.63 

6.56 

5* 

a 

5.89 
5.52 

6 

5.49 
6* 
5* 

5.66 
6.87 

5ft 

5.66 

5.86 

5.41 
6A 

5i 

6.49 

6.78 

5.87 

5ft 
5 

5.68 
6ft 


6.52 
5i 

5ft 

6.78 
5.85 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound, 


OstOs, 
6 

5ft 

7 

6ft 

7 

6ft 

6* 

7 
6i 


6ft 
7 
6 
6-7 
51 
7 
6 

6i 

6 

5ft 

6 
6i 

6ft 
6ft 
6ft 

6ft 

7 
6 
6 
6ft 


SzcesB 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


OerUt. 
0.60 

.15 

1.26 

.80 

1.25 

.63 

.70 

1.42 
.72 


.46 
.55 
.36 
.24 


.60 
1.90 
.67 
.60 
.10 
.93 
.30 

.80 

.34 

.14 

.46 
.97 

.82 

1.01 

.62 

.63 

L5 
.83 
.82 
.76 


.59 

.87 


.72 
.65 


Maker. 


American  Sugar  Kef. 

W.U.McCahanRef. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Franklin 

Sugar  Ref.  Co.^ 


American  Sugar  Ret 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.i 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

American  SugarRef. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Spreckels  (Frank- 
lin). 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.i 

AmerlcanSugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 
Do. 

Mollenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.»     • 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.^ 

Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
American  SugarRef. 
Co. 
Do. 


1  This  company  is  oontrolhHl  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Cu. 
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Town. 


Popala- 
tion.  1900. 


Shipping  point, 
woen  staled. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Whole- 
■ale 
price 

pound. 


RetaU 
price. 

pound. 


EzceflB 
of  retail 
above  I 
whole-' 

aale  i 
price,  - 
fi^ight 

de-  ! 
ducted, 

per  I 
pound. 


Maker. 


MeyerMlale. 
Midway.... 


8,024 


Moorea 

Mount  Gannel. 


Do. 


New  Brighton . 


Newcastle . 
Do 


Norriatown. 
Panons 


Patton 

Pen  Argyl 

Philadelphia . 

Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Philipebuig. 
Pittsburg... 


Pittston 

Reynoldsvillc  . 


Rochester  .. 
Royeraford  . 


Schuylkill  Haven 
Scranton 


Sharon 

Sharpsburg. 


Sheridanyllle.. 
Slatington 


Somerset  — 
Stroadsbuig . 


St.  Clair.... 

Sunbury . . . 
Tarentum  . 
Titusvllle.. 


18,179 
18,179 

6,820 

28,890 
28,339 

22,266 
2,689 

2,651 

2,784 

298,097 

298,697 

298,697 


298,697 

298.697 

8.266 

821,616 


12, 6K 

8,485 

4,688 
2,607 

3,654 
102,026 


8,916 
6,842 


2,948 
8,778 


1,884 
916 


9,810 
5,472 
8,244 


Deliyered 

Onto. 

Pittsbuig 

7 

Delivered 

....do 

...  .do 

do 

New  York 

Delivered 

28 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

7 

New  York 

Delivered 

16 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



New  York 

Pittsburg 

Philadelphia 

do 

24 

7 
10 

14 

Delivered 

do 

do 

do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

14 

do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

14 

Pittsburg 

7J 

Delivered 

OenU. 
6.74 


6.74 


6.62 
61 


5.94 


6.78 
6.63 


5i 
6.40 

H 

5i 

5J 
51 

6.74 

6.45 
5* 

51 

5.37 

5.42 
5.95 


5.58 


5.85 
5.74 
51 

51 

5.85 

5i 

5.74 


Oenta. 


6ft 


6.66 

8i 

6-7 


6 
6i 

6 
6 
5ft 

6 

5ft 

6 
6 


5| 

7 

7 
6 

5ft 
6* 


6 
6* 


7 
6 

61 

6ft 

6ft 

6 
6ft 
6ft 


Otnta. 
0.92 


.44 


.48 
1.25 


.90 


.43 

.85 


.34 
.60 
.15 


.75 
.25 


.75 

.25 

.51 

1.10 


.10 
.26 


1.18 
.63 


-.06 
.30 


Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.* 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  ArtMickle 

Bros. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.> 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 

AmericanSugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Go.  and  Arbuckle 

Brofl. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.! 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.t 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 

Do. 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 


.47 
.65 


.90 
.51 

1.01 

.75 

.86 

.16 

1.18 

.76 


Bros. 


AmericanSugar  Rel 
Co. 
Do. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.> 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Do. 

Franklin  i  and  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Ref. 
Cos.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 
Do. 
Arbuckle  Bros. 
Arbuckle  Bros., 

American  Sugar 

Ref.  Co.,  and  W. 

H.  McCahan. 


1  This  company  l8  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  co. 
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Tablb  II. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar — Continued. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Town. 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 


Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 


Retail 
price 

pound. 


Excess 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 


Maker. 


Towanda . 


Union  City . 


Washington . 
Waterford  ... 
Wayne 


Wavnesburg. 
Wellsboro  . . . 

Westchester  . 

Wllkesbarre  . 


Wyoming., 


4,668 
8,104 


7,670 
767 


2,644 
2,964 

9,624 

61,721 

1,909 


Delivered 

OenU. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

8 

....do 

....do 

New  York 

Delivered 

20 

Oents. 
6.47 


6.49 

6.66 
6.37 

6.89 
6.89 

6 
6w46 


Oeni9. 
6i 


6» 
6 

6i 


OenU. 
1.08 


1.01 


.44  ' 
.88  ' 
.02 


1.80 
.66 


Arbuckle  Bros,  and 
American  Sugar 
Ref.  Ck>. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Sugar  Ret  Co.> 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.1 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.* 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Block  Island..  . 

Providence 

Delivered 

10 

6.46 
6.69 

6.86 

5* 
6.44 

6.64 

6.50 
&ft 

t^ 

6.41 

Bf 

5.86 

6.69 

6 
6 

6.88 

6 
6* 

6^ 
61 

6 
6* 
6i 

0.95 
.41 

.68 
.80 
.86 

.50 
.44 

.84 

.41 
.66 

.18 
.46 

.84 

.68 

.89 

.58 

Central  Falls.... 

18,167 
18,167 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Delivered 

7 

Co. 

Centervllle 

East  Greenwich . 
Newport 

2,776 

22,034 
2.977 

89,281 

176,697 
175,697 

Providence 

Delivered 

4 

Standard  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

North  Tiverton.. 

do 

Pawtucket 

do 

Co.i  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 
A  Tn  eT^f^an  Sugar  Ref. 

Providence 

.  ...do 

Co. 
Do. 

Do 

do 

Revere   Sugar   Ref. 

Prudence 

Boston 

7 

Co.» 

Valley  Falls 

Delivered 

Standard  Sugar  Ret 

Wakefield 

do 

C0.1       ^^ 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Warren 

5,108 
7,641 

Boston 

6 

Co. 

Standard  Sugar  Ret 

Westerly 

Wickford 

Delivered 

Co.i 
American  Sugar  Ret 

Boston 

8 

Co. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Anderson 

6,498 

4,110 

21,108 

1,775 

4,647 
11,860 

Delivered 

54 

6.85 

5.45 
54 

6* 

n 

.76 

.67 

.81 

1.41 

.96 
.15 

Beaufort 

Cohunbia 

Charleston 

do 

8 
22 
24 

25 
40 

Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Edgefield 

Florence 

Greenville 

Charleston    and 
Auffusta. 

Charleston 

Philadelphia 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref 
Co.i 

iThis  company  Ih  controlkMl  by  the  American  Sugar  Ret  Co. 
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Tablb  II. —  WhiolesaU  and  retail  price*  of  gramdaUd  mi^ai^-Oontiniied. 
80UTH  CAROLINA— Gonttnned. 


Town. 

Popular 
tlon,1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

VMght 
late. 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 

BetaO 

per, 
pound. 

Excesi 

of  retail 
aboye 
whole- 
sale 

ducted, 
pound. 

Maker. 

Mount  Pleaaant . 
Newbeiry 

2,262 

4.607 

866 

Charleston 

do 

OenU, 
>20 
24 

80 
80 

OenU, 
6.26 
6i 

5*45 
6* 

6.86 
6* 

OaUM. 

? 

7 
6* 

6* 

61 

7 

0.17 
.61 

1.20 
.60 

1 

.90 

1.48 

American  Sugar  BflC 
Co. 

Paoolet 

do 

Pelxer 

do 

Do. 

Rock  Hill 

\A8S 
11,896 
1.807 

Delivered 

Standard  Susar  Ref . 

Spartanburg 

Wallhalla 

do 

Co.« 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 

Charleston 

87 

00?^^^ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Deadwood. 

Eureka 

Madison... 


Sioux  Falls. 
Do 


Spearflsh . 
Yankton  . 


8,496 

961 

2.660 

10,266 
10.266 

1.166 

4.126 


Delivered 
.....do...., 
do...., 


..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


6* 

6.88 

6.12 

6 
6 

6.04 


American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Mollenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
Standard  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.« 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Go. 

American  Sugar  Ref  . 
Co.  and  Norfolk 
Sugar  Ref.  Go. 

Western  Sugar  ReC 
Oo.« 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bellbuckle  . 

Bolivar 

Clarksvillc  . 


Columbia. . 

Dyersbmg . 
Jackson  . . . 
Jonesboro  . 
Kingston.. 

Knoxville . 


Do 

Do 

Lawrenceburg. 
McMinnvllle.. 


Do 

Maryville.. 


RogersvUle . 
Trenton 


1,849 

666 

1,066 

9,481 

6.062 

8.647 

14.611 

854 

648 

82.687 

82,687 

82,637 

828 

1.980 

1,960 


1,386 
2,328 


Nashville 

18 

Chattanooga 

22 

Nashville 

21 

Memphis 

26 

New  Orleans 

22 

....do 

87 

Delivered 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Chattanooga 

26 

Delivered 

do 

do 

Nashville 

81 

Delivered 

do 

Knoxville 

10 

New  York 

86 

Memphis 

26 

6.46 

&ft 
6i 
6A 

51 

51 

5.66 
5.45 
6.66 

5.59 

5.51 

5.35 
6 

5.85 
5* 


.87 
.88 
.69 
.76 
.88 


.60 
.88 
.71 
.85 

.41 

.49 

.85 

.49 

1.40 


.30 

.20 

L49 


American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref . 

Co.* 
Atlantic  Sugar  Re- 

toery.« 
American  Sugar  ReL 

Co. 
Henderson   Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.« 
Do. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 


Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.« 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
Do. 


» Per  barrel. 


>This  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ri»flwing  Qq, 
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Xabia  IL^  Wholaale  and  retail  price$  of  granulated  mi^or— Oontinaed. 

TSXA& 


Town. 

PopnlA- 
tion,1900. 

^Ern'nagj.*' 

Freight 
late, 
when 
«ddby 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per^ 

pound. 

BetaU 

price 

per 

pound. 

Bxoea 

ofretafl 
above 
whole- 
sale 

iSrfSht 

de- 
ducted, 

per^ 
pound. 

Maker. 

Amaffllo 

1,442 
967 

Delivered 

OaUB. 

OaU$. 
6.90 
5.86 

? 

6.66 
51 

6.60 

6.86 

51 

6 

6 

51 

5 
6 

6.60 
6 

51 

6.56 
6.85 

6.06 
5.66 

?«, 

5.90 
6.06 
6.85 

5.80 
5.40 

61 

5t 

5H 

5.60 
5.89 
5.90 

5.85 

?» 

51 
6A 

5.55 

OoUb. 

•8 

6 

7i 

1* 

64 
7 

7 
6 

7 

7 
6 

64 
6* 
6 

i 

? 

6 

St 

7 
6* 

a 

6 
7 
6 

OenU. 

0.76 

.81 

.68 
.60 

1 

.88 

1.26 

.20 

.66 
.80 
.85 
L6 
.25 

.90 
.81 
.50 
.65 

1 

1 

.46 
.26 

.44 

.60 

.50 
1.06 
.60 
.99 
.81 

.45 
1.20 
.26 
.80 
.75 

1.04 
.69 

L40 

.61 

.15 

.66 
.75 
1.15 
.76 
.48 

.18 
1.80 
.40 
.68 
.60 

.45 
.60 

Bartlett 

do 

American  Sugar  Bet 

Beeyllle 

Shreveport,  La... 
Delivered 

87 

Oo. 
Da 

2,60Q 

Do. 

BnAkettvlllfi 

do 

Bridgeport 

Bryan 

900 
8,589 
1,008 
1,585 

Port  Worth 

Delivered 

25 

Do. 
Do. 

Burnet 

Austin 

80 

Caldwell 

Delivered 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

2,009 
666 
1,824 
4.708 
9,818 

42,688 
42,638 
42;  688 

do 

Do. 

Cnlllnavllle 

do 

Do. 

do          .     .. 

Do, 

CoipuBChrlati... 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Dalian 

do 



Do. 

Do.'. '."III!!!! 

New  Orleans 

Delivered 

44 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Detroit 

do 

Riigle  PaflR 

!!!!!do!!!!!!:!!::! 

£dna  .          

Victoria 

25 

ICnniiT 

4,919 
26,688 

26,688 

7,874 

87,789 
1866 

878 
1,410 

6,860 
2,129 
1,614 
1,480 
44,638 

44,633 
1,606 

1,061 

1,423 

Delivered 

Do. 

V^rt  Worth 

do 

AmerioanSugarRef. 

Co.,  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
AmerlcanSngar  Ref . 

Do 

do 

OAin^rvllle 

do 

%a 

Galveflton 

do 

Do. 

OAt^ivllle 

do  

Georgetown 

do 

Do. 

Jacksboro 

Delivered 

20 

Do. 

Gmnbury 

Greenville 

H^tme 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Henrietta 

do 

Do. 

Hleo 

do 

Do. 

Houston 

do 

Do. 

Do       

do 

Huntsyllle 

do 

Henderson  Sugar 

Italy 

do 

Ref.Oo. 
American  Sugar  Ref . 

Kerrville 

do 

Co. 
Henderson  Sugar 

Kyle 

Delivered 

20 

Ret.  Co. 
AmericanSugarRef. 

T^Ailnnfi^ 

1,409 

Co. 
Do. 

liftndo 

do 

Do. 

Long  View 

Luling 

8,591 
1,349 
1,485 

2,888 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

McGregor 

Mexia 

do 

Do. 

•••..do 

Do. 

Mi«11iLn<1 

do 

Do. 

Mineral  Wells... 

2,048 

do 

Do. 

Pilot  Point 

do 

Do. 

Port  Arthur 

900 

58,821 
10,248 

Houston 

20 

Henderson    Sugar 

San  Antonio 

DellvcrtHl 

Ref.  Co. 
Do. 

Sherman 

do 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 
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Tabus  II. — WhoUgale  and  retail  prices  of  graiwlaUd  mipoy^-Contiiiiied. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Town. 

F^jpolar 
don,  1900. 

"^^^ 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perowt 

Whole- 
sale 

price 
per 

pound. 

Betail 
pound. 

of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

iS^ 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 

Maker. 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Newberry 

2,262 
4,607 

966 

Charleston 

do 

CenU. 

>20 

24 

80 
80 

Cbite. 
6.26 

?46 

6.86 
61 

OoUm. 

? 

7 
6* 

61 

61 

7 

OenU. 

0.17 

.61 

1.20 
.60 

1 

.90 

1.48 

Ameiloan  BogarBeC 
Co. 

Paoolet 

do 

Pelxer 

do 

Da 

RockHm 

5,485 
n,896 
1,307 

Delivered 

Standard  Sugar  Bef. 

Oo.« 
Fnmklln  Sugar  BeL 

Oo.« 

Spartanbuns 

Wallhalla 

do 

Charleaton 

87 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Deadwood 

8,496 

961 

2,660 

10,266 
10,266 

1,166 

4,126 

Delivered 

6* 

6.88 

6.12 

6 
6 

6.04 

7 

7 

St 

7 

.67 

.62 

.18 

.26 
.60 

.40 

.29 

American  Sugar  Bef. 

Co. 
MoUenhaoer   Sugar 

Ref.  Co.        ^^ 
Standard  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.* 

Eureka 

do 

Madison 

do 

Sioux  Falls 

do 

Do 

do 

American  Sugar  Bel 
Co. 

American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  and  Norfolk 
Sugar  Bef.  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Bef. 
Oo.« 

Bpearflah 

Yankton 

do 

do 

TENNESSBB. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bellbuckle  . 

Bolivar 

Clarksville  . 

Columbia. . . 


Dyersburg . 
Jackson  ... 
Jonesboro  . 
Kingston.. 

Knoxville . 


Do 

Do 

LawrencebuTg. 
McMinnvlUe.. 


Do 

Maryvllle. 


RogersviUe . 
Trenton 


1,849 

665 

1,085 

9,481 

6,062 

8,647 

14,511 

854 

548 

82,687 

82,697 

82,637 

828 

1,980 

1,980 


1,886 
2,328 


Nashville 

18 
22 

Chattanooga 

Nashville 

21 
26 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 

22 

....do 

87 

Delivered 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Chattanooga 

25 

Delivered 

do 

do 

Nashville 

81 

Delivered 

do 

Knoxville 

10 

New  York 

86 

Memphis 

26 

6.45 
5Ar 


51 

5.56 
6.45 
5.65 

5.59 

5.51 

5.35 

6 
6A 

5.85 


.87 
.88 
.69 
.75 
.88 


.50 
.88 
.71 
.85 

.41 

.49 

.85 

.49 

1.40 


,80 

.29 

1.49 


American  Sugar  BeC 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Baf. 

Co.» 
Atlantic  Sugar  Be- 

flnery.« 
American  Sugar  Bet 

Co. 
Henderson    Sugar 

Bef.  Co, 

American  Sugar  Bei. 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.« 
Do. 
Do. 

Arbuckle  Bros. 


Franklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Oo.« 
American  Sugar  Bet 

Co. 
Do. 


» Per  barrel. 


SThis  oompany  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Tt^flwtt^g  Co. 
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Table  II. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  granukUed  sugar — Continued. 

VIBOIKIA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

"■iCS.^^ 

Freight 
rate, 
when 
«ddby 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
per 

pound. 

1 

Retail 
price 

pound. 

Bxoeas 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

^Bl^t 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Bnena  Vista 

Danville 

2,888 
16,&20 
2,471 

6,088 
8,441 

1,618 

1,147 
18,891 

2,096 
19,685 

46,024 
21,810 
17,427 

17,427 

85,060 

86,060 
5,161 

Lynchburg 

Delivered 

Oentt. 
14 

OenU. 

1 

5.45 
5.45 

5.60 

5.66 

&45 

5.85 
5.82 
5.45 

5.17 

5A 
6A 

Oentt. 

61 

6 
6 

7 

6» 

6i 
6 

5* 

6 
6 

OmU. 

0.86 

.80 

.19 

.25 
.66 

1.26 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

.60 

.06 
.68 
.55 

FarmvUle 

Fredericksburg.. 

Luray 

Richmond 

Philadelphia 

Delivered 

80 

Franklin  Sugar  Ret 

CO.I 

Do. 
Do. 

Alexandria 

Delivered 

15 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

Lyncnbuzg 

Marion 

do 

Do. 

do 

Newport  News.. 
Norfolk 

Norfolk 

6 
10 

Fmnklin  Siurar  Ref. 

Philadelphia 

Deliverea 

CJo.1 
W.  H.  McCahan. 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

do 

Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Do 

New    York   and 
Philadelphia. 

Delivered 

10 

Co.1        ^^ 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

5» 

6 
6 

.88 

.80 
.60 

Go.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

Franklin  SnfriLrHef. 

Do 

Philadelphia  and 

New  York. 
Delivered 

10 

Cto.i 
Do. 

Winchester 

W.  H.  McCahan. 

WASHINOTON. 


Ballaid. 


Blaine.... 
Centralla. 
Cheney... 


Davenport. . 

Ellensbuig . 
Hoquiam . . . 


Do... 

Taooma . 

Do... 


Dwaco 

Montesano . . . 

Olympia 

PortTownfiend.. 


Pullman 

SeatUe 

Snohomish . 
Spokane.... 


4,568 

1,502 

1,600 

781 


1,000 

1,787 
2,600 

584 

1,194 

4,082 

8,448 

1,806 
80,671 

2,101 
86,848 

88,848 
87,714 
87,714 


Seattle 

80 

....do 

20 

Takoma 

16 

Spokane 

10 

....do 

18 

Seattle 

San  Francisco.... 

Portland 

50 
20 

17* 

10 

San  Frandsoo  — 
Delivered 

San  Francisco  — 
Delivered 

20 

do  

Seattle 

8.7 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

....do 

5.65 
6.65 

e* 


6A 

5.65 

61 

6ft 

6 

61 

ft* 

6.87 

61 

6 

6.22 
6.68 
5.67 


.06 

.55 
.44 
.54 


.92 

.88 
.15 

.95 

.28 

.66 

.05 

.50 

.79 

1.16 

.50 

.78 
1.82 
.99 


Western  Sugar  Ret 
0O.1 

Do. 
Western  Sugar  Ret 
Co.^and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Ret  Co. 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.» 

California  Sugar  Re- 
finery. 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co. 
Do. 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.» 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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IVwrn. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

FlPelght 
late, 
when 
wddby 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 

RetaU 
price 

pound. 

SUMB 

ofietafl 
above 

de- 
ducted« 

Haker. 

Beaver  

Cumberland 

Delivered 

OmU. 
14 

OanU. 
5.81 
6.66 
6.66 

6.72 
5.92 
6.67 

OmU, 
7 

a 

61 

64-7 
6* 

OmU, 

L66 

I.IO 

.60 

.87 
.68 
.88 

Clarksburg 

WellsbuiK 

Weston 

4.060 
1,184 

2,688 
2.680 
88,878 

Arbuckle  Broa. 

Baltimore 

Wheeling 

Delivered 

25 

7 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co.  and  Arbuckle 

Bros. 
Frsnklin  Sugar  Rel 

Co.  I 
Arbuckle  Bros. 

Wheeling 

do 

Fianklin  Sugar  Bef. 

Co.i  and  Art>uckle 
Broa 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton . . 

Arcadia  ... 

Barron 

Barronett . 
Beloit 


BerUn. 


Do 

Black  River  FalU 


Burlington . 
Cedarburg. . 


Chilton 

Darlington . 


Delavan . 
Elkhom. 
Elroy 


Janesville . 
Kenosha  .. 


Lancaster . 
Madison... 
Marinette  . 


Mauston 

Menomonie  . 
Milwaukee . . 

Do 

Do 


Grand  Rapids...; 
QreenBay ' 


Hartford  . 
Horicon . . 
Hudson  .. 


16,086 

1,278 
1,496 


10,486 


4,489 
1,988 

2,606 
1,626 

1,460 
1.808 

2,244 
1,781 
1,686 

4,496 
18,684 

1,682 

1,876 

8,269 


18,186 
11,606 


2,406 
10,164 
16.196 


1,718 

6,655 
285,315 
286,815 
286,816 


Milwaukee 

Chicago. 

Delivered  .. 

Chicago 

Delivered  .. 
do 


and 


Milwaukee. 

Delivered  .. 
Chicago 


....do 

Milwaukee. 


do 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

Delivered 

do 

do 


....do 

Manitowoc 


Milwaukee . 

.....do 

Delivered  .. 


Chicago 

Milwaukee    and 
Chicago. 


Chicago  ... 
Delivered  . 
....do 


.do. 


Chicago  .., 
Delivered  , 
....do..... 
....do...., 


16 


16 


22* 

14 
9 

16 
20 


12 
18 
15* 


S* 


28 


26 


5* 

6.02 

6.92 
6.87 


5.68 


6.66 
5.68 


5.61 
6.72 


5.85 

6 

5.96 

5.67 
5.84 

6A 

5.72 

5.66 


6.56 
6.60 


6 

5.62 

5.66 


5.67 

6.72 
5* 

6.95 
6A 


6f 


.71 


.19 


.24 
.88 


.15 
.26 
.29 


.58 
.70 


.27 
.18 


.88 

.09 

0 

.55 
-.80 


American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 
Da 
Da 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Ca  and  llollen- 
hauer  Sugar  Ret 
Co. 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.Ca 

American  Sugar  ReL 
Co. 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Bel 

Co. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Ref.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Ref. 

Co. 


American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and    MoUen- 
hauer Sugar  Ref. 
Ca 
Do. 
Do. 
American  Sugar  Raf. 
Ca 

MoUenhauer  Sugar 
Ref.  Co. 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 


iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
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Tabub  II. —  Whole9ale  and  retail  prion  of  granulated  mgar — Continued. 
WISOONSIN-Coatlnned. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion, 1900. 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

Freight 
late, 
when 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwl 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 

RetaU 
price 

per^ 
pound. 

BxoeM 
of  retail 
above 
whole- 
sale 

iSdght 

de- 
ducted, 

pound. 

Maker. 

Mineralpoint.... 
Necedah 

2,  Ml 
i;209 
5,646 
1,868 

8.282 

1,202 

2,225 
2,821 
8,818 

2,006 

1,868 

1,801 
8.872 

8,185 
12,854 

Delivered 

Oentt. 

OmU. 
5.78 

OaUa. 

6^ 

Oents. 

0.R2 

.68-.  78 

1.65 

.74 

.85 

.44 

.88 
an 

do 

6.47        6 
5.46        7 
»A          «* 

5A          6i 

5.88        64 

5.67  !      6 
5.96  1      6^ 

Oconto 

do 

Onalaaka 

La  CroflBe 

6 

Prairie  dnChien. 

Delivered 

Co. 

Princeton 

BeedBbuiff 

Rlrhland  Center . 

Milwaukee 

Delivered 

18 

American  Sugar  Ref . 
Co.  and  Franklin 
Si^ar  Ref.  Co.» 

do 

Ripon 

Chicago 

20 

5.68        6        ,        -87 

American  Sugar  Ref. 

River  Falls 

Delivered 

6.82        6i 

54            6 

6.57  i      6 
5A    ;      «* 

5^64        &-A4 

.48 

.80 

.48 
.80 

1.20 

0 

1.10 

Co. 
Franklin  Sugar  Ref. 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

ICilwankee 

Delivered 

20 

Co.1 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co. 

StoigeonBay.... 
Wftnpun 

Milwaukee    and 

Green  Bay. 
Delivered 

20 

Do. 

WftHMWi ... 

do 

Do. 

West  Superior . . . 

do 

^ 

7 

American  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  Arbuckle 
Bros. 

WTOMING. 


Carbon.... 
Cheyenne . 


Do. 


Rock  Springs.. 
Sheridan 


684 
14,067 
8»207 

8,207 

4,863 
1,660 


SanFrendsoo. 

do 

.....do 


.do. 


.....do 

Delivered  . 


6.46 

6 

6.18 

•A 

6.16 
6.66 


7f 

7 

7 


6} 
7 


Western  Sugar  Ref. 

Oo.» 
California  Sugar  Ref. 

California  Sugar  Ref. 
Co.  and  western 
Sugar  ReLCo.i 

Western  Sugar  Ref. 
Oo.» 
Do. 


iThia  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Ref.  Oo. 
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Tablk  II. —  WhoUmU  cmd  reiaU  prices  of  granMdaied  sugar — CSontiiiDed. 
WBErr  VIBOIMIA. 


Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 1900. 

'i^'g&C!'' 

when 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price 

pound. 

RetaU 
price 

pound. 

SzcesB 
ofrelafl 
above 
whole- 
sale 

i£dgfat 

de- 
ducted, 

per 
pound. 

Maker. 

Beaver  

Cumberland 

Delivered 

OenU. 
14 

OaU8. 
5.81 
5.66 
5.65 

5.72 
5.92 

5.67 

OaU8. 
7 

n 

6f 
64-7 
6* 

1.65 

1.10 

.60 

.87 
.58 
.83 

Clarksburg 

4.060 
1.184 

2.688 
2.680 
88,878 

Aifouckle  Bnie. 

Shepherdfltown  . 

WelWniitc 

WeKton 

Baltimore 

WheeUng 

DeUveied 

25 
7 

Americaii8a|EarBe#. 

Oo.  and  Artmckle 

Bros. 
Franklin  SugBT  Bet 

Co.» 
Azbuckle  Broa. 

Wheeling 

do 

Franklin  Sogar  Bel 
Co.iandAil>iickle 
Bros. 

WIBOONSIN. 


Appleton . . 

Arcadia... 

Barron 

Banonett . 
Beloit 


BerUn. 


Do 

BlackRiverFalte 


Burlington . 
Cedarburg. . 


Chilton 

Darlington . 


Delavan . 
Elkhom . 
Elroy.... 


Grand  Rapids  . . . ' 
Green  Bay ' 


Hartford  . 
Horloon .. 
Hudson  .. 


Janesville . 
Kenosha  .. 


Lancaster . 
Madison... 
Marinette  . 


Mauston 

Menomonie  . 
Milwaukee . . 

Do 

Do 


15.085 

1.278 
1.486 


10,486 


4.489 
1.988 

2.626 
1.626 

1.460 
1,806 

2,244 
1,731 
1,685 

4,498 
18,684 

1,682 

1,876 

8,269 


18,185 
11,606 


2.406 
19,164 
16.195 


1,718 


Milwaukee 
Chicago. 
Delivered  .. 
Chicago  .... 
Delivered  .. 
do 


and 


Milwaukee . 

Delivered  .. 
Chicago.... 


....do 

Milwaukee. 


do 

Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

Delivered 

do 

do 


do 

Manitowoc . 

Milwaukee . 

do 

Delivered  .. 


Chicago 

Milwaukee    and 
Chicago. 


Chicago  ... 
Delivered  . 
.....do..... 


.do. 


16 


16 


22* 

14 
9 

16 
20 


12 
18 
15* 


12* 


5,655    Chicago 25  5.72 

285,816     DeUvered 5i 

285,816   do 5.95 

285,815   do 5A 

iThis  company  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Bef.  Co. 


5* 

5.02 

?.n 

5.87 


5.68 


5.65 
5.68 


5.61 
5.72 


5.85 

6 

5.96 

6.67 
6.84 

6A 

5.72 

5.66 


5.66 
5.69 


6 

5.62 

5.65 


6.67 


6i 

.19 

i 

.88 
.68 
.58 
.88 

6* 

.71 

n 

.60 
.86 

6 
6 

.25 
.19 

6 
6* 

.24 
.88 

6 

Si 

.15 
.25 
.29 

n 

.58 
.70 

6 

.27 

6 

.18 

61 

0 

? 

.91 
.81 

? 

.10 
.88 

6 

.83 

1 

.69 
0 

.65 
-.80 

Americflui  Sugar  Bel 

Da 
Da 

American  Sugar  BeL 
Co.  and  MoIIeai- 
haner  Sugar  Bel. 
Co. 

MoUenhAuer  Sogtf 
Bef.  Co. 

American  Sugar  BeL 
Ca 

Da 

Do. 
Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
MoUenhauer  Sugar 

Bef.Oo. 
American  Sugar  BeL 

Co. 
MoUenhauer  Sonr 

Bef.  Co. 
American  Sugar  Bef. 

Ca 


American  Sugar  Bef. 
Co.  and    MoUen- 
hauer Sugar  Bef. 
Co. 
Do. 
Da 
American  Sugar  Bef. 
Ca 

MoUenhauer  Sogir 
Bef.Ca 
Da 


Da 
Da 
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Tablb  IIL — WhoUsaU  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder-^Con^ned. 
CALIFORNIA— Oontiniied.    • 


Town. 

«Sk 

Shlpping^iit,  when 

Frei«ht 
latefif 

Mid  by 
dealer, 

perowi 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
poond. 

Retail 
pound. 

Excess 
above 
whole- 
sale 

£slght 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Panadena  ■■•.■• •■ 

1.100 
29,282 
29,282 

21,600 
8,878 

LoaAnsdei 

Oenit. 
8 
80 
16 

OentB, 
41 
40 

S' 

40* 
88* 

1 

4m 

60 
60 
45 
60 

46 
45 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
60 

60 

OenU, 
8.2 

Placervllle 

9.70 

Pleasanton 

San  Frandsoo 

Delivered 

8.00 

Sacramento 

5 

Do 

9.50 

SanJoae 

San  Frandfloo 

do 

60 

8.68 

San  Rafael 

4.93 

Rialto 

New  York 

11.17 

Fh^n  r>iegOr ............. T ., . 

i7,766 
842,782 

842,782 
5.669 
6,678 
17,506 
7,966 

8,086 

Delivered 

10 

Sal  Fmacijioo 

6.67 

Do 

do 

8.76 

Santa  Onis .            

San  Francisco 

8.75 

Santa  Ron 

do 

15 
(t) 

9.49 

Stockton 

do 

8 

Vallejo 

Delivered 

a  75 

ViifalU 

SaaFrandaoo 

64 

8.21 

COLORADO. 


Buenavista  , 
Denver  ..... 
Fort  Collins 

Greeley 

La  Junta..., 


1,006 
188,859 
8,054 
8,028 
2,618 


Denver.... 
Delivered  . 

....do 

Denver.... 
Pueblo  .... 


29 
27 


182 
41 
40 
4D| 


8 
4 

5 

8.88 

6.78 


OONNBCnCtTT. 


Bristol 

6,268 
70,996 

2.868 
16,587 

2,420 

8,788 

I>e>ivei«d 

89 

IS* 

s* 

87 
40 

Si 

88 
40 
40 

45 

40 
60 
46 
46 

46 
46 
42 
60 
47 

45 
40 
60 
48 

45 

60 
45 
42 

6 

Bridgeport 

New  York 

8 
8 

1.17 

Brooklyn 

Providence 

10.92 

Danbury 

Delivered 

6.41 

Greenwich 

New  York 

•5 
12 

6 

Milfoid 

6.18 

Mystic 

Deliveied 

6 

Nflw  i«»1t*1n 

25,996 

do 

5 

New  Grosvenor  Dale 

do 

10 

Norwich 

17,261 
8,541 

do 

7.68 

Seymour 

New  Haven 

6 

5.85 

South  Manchester 

Delivered 

5 

Southport 

do 

11.25 

Stafford  Sorinffs. 

2,460 

16,997 
2278 
8;657 

45,859 

do 

4.25 

Stamfof*^ 

New  York 

*^*-^ 

7 

Rtnninflftnn       

.do      

9.87 

Stratford 

Delivered 

5 

Waterbury 

do 

2.41 

DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City . 
Wilmington  ... 


1,182 
76,608 


Philadelphia . 
Delivered 


« 10-15 


881 
40 


11.26 
5 


112-ounce  can 
<Box. 

762 65 


s  Bought  from  Hartford  jobber;  apparently  a  cut  price. 
4  Dozen. 
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FLORIDA. 


Town. 

1101^1900. 

Shlppdnff  point,  when 
stated. 

late^if 

.paid  by 

dealer, 

percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
poond. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 
aboTC 
whole- 
sale 

£el^t 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Gainesyllle 

8,088 
i;«81 
1.204 
8,801 
17,747 

4,272 

New  York 

OaU$. 
89 

41 

ir 

881 

Onto. 
45 
45 
60 
46 
•411 

60 

Onto. 
4.11 

Mlaxnf           .,, 

Deliveied 

4 

Milton : 

Penaaoola 

18 

8.56 

Palatka                   ........ 

Delivered 

8.66 

Pf>nMicola. ................. 

New  York 

87 
68 

2.68 

StAugUBtlne 

do 

10.67 

OBOROIA. 


Americus 

7,674 

9,061 
17,614 
2,641 

1,286 
1864 
4,219 
8654 
6,822 

New  York 

U 

41 

41 
41 
89 

60 
50 
60 
46 
60 

60 
50 
50 
50 
60 

8.69 

Augusta  ................... 

Delivered 

9.66 

Bmnswiclc             .....  .... 

do 

10 

Golumbus 

New  York 

78 

6.62 

Cuthbert       . 

Delivered 

11.26 

Ban  tinan              ..■■.■.t..t 

do 

9 

Tlfton       

Macon 

89 

8.61 

Mill^dreTlIle   

Delivered 

11 

Ne  wnan 

Atlanta 

18 

76 

8,12 

Thomajnrllle ............... 

New  York 

10.60 

IDAHO. 


Caldwell i. 

997 
2.464 

Fortland.Oreff 

Delivered  ..7. 

110 

42 
40 

60 
60 

6.9 

Moscow 

20 

ILLINOIS. 


Amboy 

Ashland 

Astoria 

Belleville 

Bement , 

Bloomington , 

BraoevUle 

Buukerhill , 

Cairo 

Do 

Canton 

Carrollton 

Centralia 

Chenoa  

Chicajfo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chillicothe 

Danville 

Delavan 

Duquoin , 

Earlville 

Edwardsville 

Effinffham 

Eurelca , 

Galesbuig 

Geneva 

iCose. 


1,826    Delivered. 

1,201  I do 

1,684  !  Peoria 

17,484     St.  Louis... 
1,4S4     ChicajfO... 


23.286 

1,660 

1,279 

12,666 

12,666 

6,664 
2,866 
6,721 
1,612 
1,698,675 

1,096,676 
1,696,575 
1,696,575 
1,096,575 

1,699 
16,854 
1,804 
4,866 
1,122 

4,157 
8,774 
1,661 
16,607 
2,446 


....do 

Delivered  . 
St.  Louis... 
New  York. 
Chicago  . . . 


Chicago  and  Peoria  . 

Delivered 

Chicago 

do 

Delivered 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 

do... 

Chicago  . 


St  Louis 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Delivered 

do 

do 


20 
64 
87 

27A17 


26 
25A19 


18 


40 

60 

891 

45 

40 

60 

m 

45 

89 

46 

87* 

60 

40 

60 

881 

40 

381 

46 

87i 

45 

^ 

46 
40 

45 

89^ 

60 

39X 

60 

87 

45 

87* 

45 

^ 

45 
45 

89A 

45 

88 

60 

.1?^ 

60 
50 

81* 

40 

40 

60 

411 

60 

40 

60 

40A 

45 

41 

46 

10 
5.25 
9.76 
5.57 
5.80 

12.96 

10 
L06 
6.61 
7.86 

6.15 
8.60 
6.69 
10.17 
10.58 

8 

7.50 
9.58 
5.41 

5.41 
12 

9.58 
8.25 
8.57 

9.98 
6.05 
10 
4.Q6 


*  Probably  wholesale  dealer. 


*12  ounce  can. 
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Tablb  III. — Wholesale  and  retaii  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Poufder — Ck>ntiiined. 
CALIFORNIA— Continued.    • 


Town. 

Popular 
aon,1000. 

Shipping  point,  when 

Freight 

wddfy 
dealer, 
percwi 

price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

ExoeiB 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deducts 
ed,per 
pound. 

Pauadena 

»,117 
1,748 
1,100 
20,282 
20,282 

21,600 
8,878 

LosAngdM 

Oenis, 
8 
80 
16 

Cents. 
41 
40 

40* 

s* 

88» 

^1 
41 
40t 
42 
41k 

41i 

OmU. 
60 
60 
60 
46 
60 

45 
46 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
60 
60 

60 

60 

Cents. 

a2 

Placerville 

Sacramento 

9.70 

Pleasanton 

San  Francisco 

Delivered 

8.00 

Sacramento ................ 

5 

Do 

do 

9.60 

San  Jose 

San  Frandfloo 

do 

60 

8.68 

San  Raftiel 

4.96 

Rialto 

New  York 

11.17 

San  Diego 

17,700 
842,782 

842,782 
5.660 
6,678 
17,606 
7,966 

8,086 

Delivered 

10 

San  Francisco 

do 

6.67 

Do   

8.76 

Santa  Cms ................. 

San  Franciaoo 

&75 

Santa  Rom 

do 

15 
(t) 

9.49 

Stockton 

do 

8 

Vallejo 

Delivered 

a  76 

Viiralia 

San  Flandaoo 

64 

8.21 

COLORADO. 


Buenavista 

1,006 
188^860 

8,028 
2,518 

Denver 

182 
41 
40 

40 
45 
45 
60 
60 

8 

Denver 

Delivered 

4 

Fort  Collins 1 

.  ...do 

5 

Greeley 

Denver 

20 
27 

8.88 

lift  Junta...... ....... ■*.... 

paeblo 

6.78 

OONNBCmCtTT. 


Bristol 

6,268 
70,996 

2.868 
16,687 

2,420 

8,788 

Delivered 

89 

§♦ 

IS* 

s* 

87 
40 
89A 

ii 

88 
40 
40 

45 
40 
60 
45 
45 

45 
45 
42 
60 
47 

45 
40 
60 
48 

45 
60 
45 
42 

Q 

New  York 

8 

8 

1.17 

Brooklyn 

Providence 

10  92 

Danbnry 

Delivered 

5  41 

Greenwich 

New  York 

•6 
12 

6 

Milford 

do 

6.18 

Mystic 

Delivered 

6 

N4»w  B»1t*1n 

26,998 

do 

5 

New  Grosvenor  Dale 

do 

10 

Norwich 

17,261 
8,641 

do 

7.68 

Seymour 

New  Haven -. 

6 

5  85 

South  Manchester 

Delivered 

5 

Southport 

do 

11.25 

Stafford  SDiliiffB 

2,460 

15,997 
2,278 
8,657 

45,860 

::::do  :;;;.:;;;.;::: 

4  25 

Stamford  

New  York 

'V 

7 

Stonington 

do 

9.87 

Delivered 

5 

Waterbury 

do 

2.41 

DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City . 
Wilmington  ... 


1,182 
76,608 


Philadelphia . 
Delivered 


*  10-15 


881 
40 


11.25 
5 


il2K>unce  can 
•Box. 


•Bought  from  Hartford  Jobber;  apparently  a  cut  price. 
«  Dozen. 
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INDIANA-Conttniied. 


TcmiL 


Popala- 
aoii,1900. 


Shippiiig  point,  when 


Ftatefat 
imta^fl 
paid  by 
dealer^ 

pVOWk 


Whol«- 

mle 

price  per 

pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


aboTe 
whole- 

■Ble 

Mglit 
deduct- 
ed, per 
poDnd. 


Fort  Wayne... 
Oreencastle... 

Greenfield 

Oreensbanr . . . 
Hartford  dty. 

Indianapolis.., 

Do.rr..... 

Jeffenonville . 
KnightBtown. 
Lawrencebnig 

Madimn 

Michigan  City 

MoDtlcello 

Mount  Vernon 
Nappanee 

Oakland  aty  . 

Plymouth 

Richmond 

Rockport 

Seymour 

South  Bend... 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute  .. 

Tipton 

Valparalao.... 

Vinoennes 

Do 

Wabash 

Winamac 

Winchester  ... 


46»U5 
8,601 
4,48B 
5,084 
8,912 

189,164 

189,164 

10,774 

1,942 

4.826 

7,885 
1,485 
2,107 
5,182 
2,206 

1,991 
8,666 
18,226 
2,882 
6,445 

85,999 

8,U8 
86,678 
8,764 
6,280 

10,249 
10,249 
8,618 
1.684 
8,705 


DeUTerad.... 

.....do 

.....do 

Indiani4>oUs. 
Chicago 


DeliTeved . 

do 

Mew  York. 
do 

Dellyered. 


15 
14 


44 

47 


f1nfftniiatt,Ohio  . 

Chicago 

.....do 

MewYoA 

Chicago 


Indianapolis., 
South  Bend.. 

Delivered 

New  York.... 
Dellyered..... 


10 
10 
12 
40 
15 


New  York..., 

Dellyered 

New  York..., 
Indianapolis., 
Chicago 


New  York.... 

.....do 

Indianapolis., 

Chicago 

Munde 


48 


50 
18 
12 

66 

68 
12 
21 
8 


45 
50 
50 
45 
60 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 
50 
45 
60 
60 

60 
50 
45 
45 
45 

45 
50 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
60 
60 
60 


Oadt, 

5 

10.50 
10.42 

4.85 
12.86 

6.42 
5.42 
5.81 
&58 
7.50 

4.90 
10.82 

4.88 
10.85 

9.35 

9.88 

9.48 

6 

5.84 

5 

5.77 
10 
5.75 
6.12 
6.18 

4.44 
S.47 

10.88 
9.88 

10.51 


IOWA. 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon  

Bellevue 

Bloomfleld 

Boone 

Carroll 

Cedar  Rapids 

Do 

Centeryille 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Cresco 

Davenport 

Decorah 

Denison 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Elkader 

Fort  Madison 

Greenfield 

Griswold 

Humboldt 

Independence 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Jeflerson 

KnoxYllle 

1120011006. 


5,046 
986 
1,866 
1,607 
2,105 

8,880 
2,882 
25,666 
25,656 
5,266- 

8,276 
22,698 

2,806 
85,254 

8,246 

2,771 

62,189 

86.297 

'  1,321 

9,278 

1,300 
900 
1,474 
8,666 
8,261 

7.987 
2,601 
3,181 


Des  Moines.. 

.....do 

Delivered  .., 

Dubuque 

Chicago 


.....do 

Delivered  . 

do 

.....do 

.....do 


Omaha,  Burlington. 

Chicago , 

do 

Delivered , 

.....do 


do 

.....do 

.....do 

Dubuque . . . 
Delivered  .. 

do 

Omaha 

Fort  Dodge. 
Delivered . . 
Des  Moines. 

Delivered  .. 
Des  Moines. 
Chicago.... 


15 
16 


9 
86 


17-22 
19 
40 


154 


18 
12.58 


12* 


12 
40 


45 

40 

50 

•75 

45 

50 
60 
45 
60 
45 

50 
45 
40 
45 
60 

50 
60 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
SO 
60 
60 

60 
60 
50 


8.85 
9.84 
9.66 
27.91 
8.60 

9.18 
9.68 
4.56 
9.50 
5 

9.88 

4.40 

».40 

7 

9 

9.60 
10 
10 

9.44 

5 

9 

9.41 

8.88 

9.58 

9.88 

8.25 
9.47 
10.60 


*  Possibly  an  error. 
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Tablb  III.— Whf^£9dU  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder— OonixDaoSL. 

lOWA-OontlniMd. 


Town. 

Popular 
don,1900. 

BUppisffpoint,  when 

Fieight 
rate,  if 
paidby 
dealer 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price  pjBr 
pound. 

JkAtmXX 

price  pjw 
poond. 

Bzoesi 
abore 
whole- 
sale 

&i8§t 
deduct- 
ed, per 
poimd. 

TAnrftiff.,.. „. ..,,,,,-.-- 

1,488 
1,906 

Deliyered 

Oente. 

OenU. 
40 

89 
40 

m 

40 

41 
42 

60 

46 

60 
60 
60 
46 

40 
60 
60 

40 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 

Oente. 
6 

lSSq..  ;:!".;;ii.;!.;;;;; 

do 

9.66 

Lyons.  ...••....•■.....■•... 

do 

4.66 

Ifolyem 

1.1M 
2.887 
1^099 
8,777 

8,682 
6,142 

1,988 
9,212 

8,678 
1,962 
8499 
2,168 

rWn^hA  , ,        .  „  , 

19 

47 

0.61 

Manchester  

Chicaco 

9.12 

MapletOQ 

DellYexed 

9.66 

MaqnokeCa 

ChicaAn 

8 

Muscatine 

DeUyezed 

1 

Newton 

Des  Moines 

Waterloo  and  Dubo- 

DeiiTeied 

10 
11-22 

9.90 

Oelweln 

10.66 

Qnn^f^ , 

9 

Opir ftioosa r , . . . 

do 

10 

Bh^nandoah «■>« 

10-82 
26 

6.90 

Chicago 

7.74 

A^ton...IJ." 

Mlvered 

10.42 

WftQkon  .•...•■«••«•«••••*. 

Dubuqne  and  CSiicsgo 

lfr-40 

9.44 

KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Argentine..... 
Arkansas  City. 

Atchison 

Do 

Angnsta 

Belleville 

Burlingame... 

Oonooraia 

Bmporia 

Fredonia 

Girard 

Qoodland 

Herington .... 
Holton 

Junction  City. 
Leayenworth . 

Marion 

McPheiBon.... 
Minneapolis.. 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Osage  City.... 
Oswego 

Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Parsons 

Peabody 

Pleaaonton.... 

Sabetha 

St.  Marys 

Topeka 

Do 

Washington... 

Wichita 


8,607 

6,678 

6,140 

16,722 

16,722 

1,197 

1,888 
1,486 
8,401 


1,660 

2,478 
1,069 
1,607 
8,062 

4.696 
20.786 
1,824 
2,996 
1,727 

1,772 
6,206 
2.792 
2,206 

6,964 

6,964 
8,144 
7,682 
1,869 
1,097 

1,646 

1,890 

88,606 

88,606 

1,676 

24,671 


Kansas  City 

80 

Deliyered 

do 

. . . . .do ................ 

do 

Wichita  and  Kansas 
Topelca  ............... 

20-60 

26 
28 
80 

Kansas  City 

do 

Deliyered 

Kansas  City  and  St 

Louia.^ 
Kansas  City  . « 

81-74 

86 
60 
17 

TiMyfinworth 

Topeka 

DeUyeied 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kansas  City 

46 

9 

18 

16 

66-20 

Independence 

Wichita 

Topeka 

Kansas  City  and  Jop- 

lin. 
Delivered 

Lawrence  ............ 

24 
17 

Kansas  City 

Delivered 

Ty>peka 

88 
22 

16 
88 

Kan»HW  Oltv .......... 

At^hiffm 

Kansas  City 

Deliyered 

do 

Omiih^  .,.....,....., 

86 

s* 

40 
40 
40 


42 
40 
40 


>86 

40 
40 
48 
861 

80 
89 
40 
40 
40 

40 

89 

40 

40 
40 
^ 
40 
411 

88* 
40 
40 
40 


40 


60 

9.29 

60 

9 

60 

10 

60 

10 

46 

6 

8.80 

7.74 
9.77 
9.70 
11.26 

4.69 

9.66 

9.40 

1.83 

11.26 

6 
6 
6 
6 
9.64 

14.91 
9.46 
9.84 

10.46 


9.76 

4.88 

8 

9.67 

8.06 

11.86 
4.67- 
6 
6 


6 


>  Probably  a  12-oanoe  can. 
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Tabia  III. — WhoUmUe  and  rdaU  prices  of  Boyal  Baking  Ptnoder— Gontmned. 

JUEM1*UUKX. 


Eopnlap 
tion,1900. 

Shippln|polnt,  when 

paid  by 
dealer, 
percwi 

Wbdle- 

sale 
price  per 
POWmL 

BeCail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excea 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, p«r 
pound. 

Auffuita. 

1.718 

782 

681 

8,257 

4,288 

1,861 
1,018 
1268 
9,487 
1,051 

10,272 

7,280 

1,147 

204,731 

204,781 

204,781 

2^046 

18,189 

4,606 

824 

8,016 
8  884 
i;582 

CIndnnatI 

CMa 

8 

Oad», 

88 
40 
40 

40 
41 

s- 

40 

CMS. 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
45 
60 

60 
45 
60 
45 
45 

45 
60 
60 
60 
45 

60 
60 
60 

Cbito. 
5.34 

Berea 

Delivered 

10 

<Xll*»oun 

Evansville,  Ind 

Cincinnati 

^ 

10.90 

Csmthlana 

9.76 

Danville 

Delivered 

10 

Elizabethtown 

LooifviUe 

S 

16 
82 

9.77 

Eminence 

I^exington.... 

8.82 

F1enilnpburi8 

Cincinnati 

10.27 

do 

5.26 

Greenville 

Louiflville 

10.10 

Henderson 

Dellveied 

9.68 

Hopkinaville 

Louisville 

48 
48 

4.62 

London 

do 

9.98 

LouJflville 

Deliveied 

4.68 

Do 

do 

5.42 

Do 

do 

6.25 

Moisuifleld 

Evansville.lnd 

Delivered 

21 

9.79 

Owttuboro 

10 

PariB 

do 

9.66 

Sootttville 

LoulsviUe  and  Nadi- 
ville. 

Delivered 

fiiiA 

9.48 

Shelbyvllle 

11.67 

Soxnenet 

Lexington 

80 
20 

9.70 

Uniontown 

£vansville,Ind 

ia22 

LOUISLANA. 


Jennlngn ..-.r 

1,680 

1^256 

287  104 

1,860 

NewTorlL 

60 

89 
40 
40 
44 

60 
55 
45 

60 

10.40 

Lake  Providence. .......... 

DeuverSf::;:.::::::: 

15 

Nf'wOrlmns 

do 

5 

Whitecastle 

New  Orleans 

15 

6 

MAINE. 


21,850 
4,615 

16,146 
448 
759 

8,228 

8.005 
6,078 

2,688 

1,623 
2,068 

1,278 

Delivered 

40 
89 
881 

40 
40 

40 
89 

S' 

88 
85 
87 
40 

89 
41 
42 
881 

45 
45 
45 

60 
45 

45 
45 

5 

BMlgOT. ...... .............. 

do 

6 

Biddeford             

New  York 

86 
26 

14 

6 
12 
125 
46 

5.89 

Clinton  .T 

Portland 

9.74 

Fieeport 

do 

4.86 

Eennebnnk   

do 

4.94 

Lewlston 

:.:::do::::;:;;::;::;:: 

5.88 

Lubec 

Boston 

8anfoid 

New  York 

60 

60 
45 
45 
60 

60 
45 
45 
45 

11.54 

Thomafiton .         

Boston 

12 

Watervllle 

Portland  and  Boston . 
Boston 

25-41 

•16 

18 

9.75 

Wlnteiport 

7.85 

Winthrop 

9.82 

Wlscasset 

Delivered 

11 

Woodfoids 

do 

4 

Yarmouth 

2,274 
2;  668 

PortiATu^ 

100 
25 

8 

York 

Boston 

6 

iDosen. 


*Obm. 
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Tablb  III.—  WhoUmU  and  relaU  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Potwifr— Continued. 

MARYLAND. 


Town. 


Popular 
tlon  1900. 


6hl] 


ipptojygtoi 


it,  when 


FMUht 
imteTii 

perewi 


Wbole- 

mle 
price  per 
poond. 


Retail 
price  per 
poand. 


BxceH 

above 
whole- 
sale 

£elglit 
deduct- 
ed, p«r 
pound. 


Annapolis... 
Cumberland 
EllicottCltj 
Frederick... 
Hacentown. 

Do 

Oakland.... 
Taneytown . 


8,402 
17,128 
1,881 
9,296 
18,501 

18,501 

1,170 

665 


New  York. 

.....do 

Baltimore. 
Delivered . 
.....do 


OmU. 

25 

27 

6 


.....do 

....do 

Flrederick . 


10 


OaUt. 
89 

HI 

40 
89A 

881 

89 
40 


OaU$, 
60 
45 
50 
60 
50 

45 
60 
60 


OoUm. 
10.75 
6.98 
12.44 
10 
10.42 

6.25 
11 
9.90 


MASSACHU8BTT8. 


Amh^fift ,....r,.... 

5,028 
6,818 
7,061 
11,836 
2,446 

Spriufffleld 

6 
8 
20 

89 
89 

i- 

881 

89 
88 

89 

88 

S? 

89 
87 
89 
89 
881 

80 
89 
89 

» 

N 
S8I 

!• 

88} 

S' 

89 
87 
89 

SI 

42 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 

2.94 

Andoyer - . . 

S^on  ..::::;.::::: 

5.92 

Athol .      .  .          

New  York 

7.80 

Attleboro 

Providence,  R.  I ..... . 

5.62 

Ayer 

Delivered 

7.50 

Bone 

Worcester 

9 

6.16 

Beverly 

18,884 

2,775 

660,802 

40,068 

8,062 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 

91,886 

Delivered 

6.25 

Billerica 

7.50 

Boston 

do 

Brockton                    ........ 

Boston 

6 

42 

48 
.       42 
42 
42 
45 

42 
46 
45 
42 
60 

45 
48 
45 

46 
45 
45 
45 
46 

45 
44 

45 
•40 
46 

42 
45 
46 
42 
42 

45 
40 
42 
40 
40 

2.94 

Brookfleld 

Delivered 

6 

Cambrl<iire 

do 

8.88 

Do 

do 

8.25 

Do 

do 

8.25 

Do 

do 

6 

Do 

New  York 

15 

8.26 

{^jn  brldgftvyrt 

Delivered 

8 

Oanton.  .^.'................ 

4,684 
19,167 
8,014 

8,642 

Boston 

1? 

6.95 

Chicopee 

New  York 

8.11 

DaltOBLT. 

Delivered 

10 

Danvers  •...••. 

Boston .• 

7 

5.98 

East  Boston  

Delivered 

1 

Kajithampton 

5,608 

do 

6 

|CMt  I^-KlngtOn T  -  r  T  .  r  - 

Boston 

4 
6 

115 

8.96 

Tjut  WAvmnnth 

do 

6.20 

Edffartown  ................ 

1,209 
24,886 
81,681 

8,266 
11,802 

1,900 
26,121 

6,060 
46,712 

New  Bedford 

6.10 

Everett                  

Delivered 

7 

Fitchbur?-  .•.•.•••■••• 

do 

6 

Boston 

12 

8 

6 

5.88 

Framingham 

do 

5.92 

OeoTsetown. .............. . 

Haverhill 

4.44 

Oloiicfiflter 

Delivered 

5.25 

Hinffham 

do 

6 

Holyoke 

do 

1 

Hyannis 

Boston 

18 

8-10 
17 
85 
8 
12 

6.82 

Lancaster 

2,478 
62,669 
62,569 
62,569 
12,892 

94,960 
94,969 
94,969 
68,518 
68,618 

Worcester 

8.17 

Lawrence                ■•      .  . 

New  York 

9.88 

Do 

do 

5.90 

Do 

Boston 

4.42 

lieomlnster 

do 

2.88 

Lowell                 •• 

Delivered 

6 

Do         

do 

8 

Do 

do 

8 

Lvnn            .............. 

Boston 

4 
4 

L68 

Do 

do 

L21 

iDoaen. 


i  Perhaps  a  wholesale  dealer. 
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KXMTUGKT. 


Town. 


Bopula- 
tioii,1900. 


Shi] 


it,  when 


mte,if 
«ddby 

dealer, 
percwi 


Whole> 

nle 
price  per 
pound. 


Eetell 
price  per 
pound. 


above 
whole- 

aele 
price. 
IretRht 
deduct- 
ed, per 
poobd. 


Aogiuta 

Bereft 

Calhoun 

Cjrnthlana .... 
DauTlUe 

Ellxabethtown 

Bmlnence 

FleminilBbuig. 

Frankfort 

Oreenvllle.... 

Henderson.... 
Hopklnarllle.. 

London 

Louisville 

Do 

Do 

Moiganfleld... 

Owenaboro 

Parto 

SoottBvme 

Bhelbyrllle... 

Someiaet 

Uniontown  ... 


1,718 

702 

681 

8,257 

4,285 

1,861 
1,018 
1,268 
9,487 
1,051 

10,272 

7,280 

1,147 

204,731 

204,781 

204,781 
2,046 
18,189 
4,606 


8,016 
8,884 
1,582 


dneinnatl , 

Deliyered , 

£vansyllle,Ind., 

Cincinnati , 

Delivered , 


Louisville.. 
Lexington.. 
Cincinnati  . 
do 

Looisville.. 


OmiM. 


Delivered . 
Louisville. 

.....do 

Delivered . 
do 


....do 

Bvansvllle,  Ind 

Delivered 

....do 

Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville. 


Delivered , 

Lexington 

£vansville,  Ind. , 


6a« 


60 
45 
60 
46 
45 

46 
60 
60 
60 
45 


5.M 

10 

10.90 
9.7« 
10 

9.77 
&82 

10.27 
&.» 

mio 

9.66 
4.68 
9.99 
4.66 
6.4S 

&25 
9.79 
10 
9.66 
9.48 


11.67 
9l70 

ias2 


LOUISIANA. 


JenningR 

1,680 

1,256 

287,104 

1,*860 

NewYork 

60 

89 
40 
40 
44 

60 
55 
46 
60 

10.40 

Lake  Providence 

Delivered 

15 

New  Orleans 

do 

5 

Whitecastle 

New  Orleans 

15 

0 

MAINE. 


Bangor 

21.860 
4,615 

16,146 
448 
759 

8,228 

28,761 

8,005 

6,078 

2,688 
9,477 
1,628 
2,068 

1,278 

Delivered 

40 
89 

S? 

40 

40 
89 

S« 

88 
85 
87 
40 

89 
41 
42 
881 

46 
46 
45 
50 
45 

45 
45 

6 
6 

5.89 
9  74 

B^u5st...l 

do 

Blddefoid 

NewYork 

86 
26 

14 

6 
12 
125 
46 

Clinton .,, ,,^,-,.. rr 

Portland 

Freeport 

do 

4.86 
4.94 

KennebunV 

Lewlston 

do 

6.88 

Lubec 

Boston 

8anfbrd 

NewYork 

60 

60 
45 
45 
60 

60 
45 
45 
45 

U.54 
12 

Thomaston ..       

Boston 

Waterville 

Portland  and  Boston . 
Boston 

25-41 

•16 

18 

9  75 

WinterDort .                   ... 

7  85 

Winthrop '. 

Portland 

9  82 

Wiscasset 

DeUvered 

11 

Woodf ordfl 

do 

4 

Yarmouth 

2.274 
2,668 

Portland 

100 
25 

s 

York 

Boston 

5 

iDosen. 


*OBse. 
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Tablb  IIL — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  o/Eoyal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
MICHIOAN-OoDtiiined. 


Town. 

Popula- 
Uon,1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excess 

above 

whole- 

sale 

^St 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Cryrtal  Falls 

8,281 
286,704 
285,704 
286,704 
285,704 

285,704 
2.184 
8,380 
4,783 
87,665 

1,716 
1,648 
7,790 

1,419 
986 

8,227 
1,025 
8,829 
4,370 
12,818 

2,868 
i;334 

6,985 

4,287 

1,766 
1267 
1,109 
19,156 
2,061 

42,845 

639 

8,888 

2,400 

9,407 

1,882 

18,119 

7,878 

Genu. 

Genu. 

g» 

40 
89 
87 

40 
40 

40 
42 

40 

40 
88 

42 
404 

40 

1 

40 
40 
381 

40 
89 

40 
40 
381 

OenU. 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 
60 
45 
45 
60 

60 
45 

50 

45 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

46 
50 
60 
50 

45 

45 
60 
60 
60 
45 

45 
60 
45 
60 
60 

60 
60 
45 

Cbito. 
6.26 

Detroit 

New  York 

58 

6  47 

Do 

Delivered 

5 

Do 

do 

6 

Do 

do 

8 

Do 

do 

5 

Dnrand 

Detroit  and  Toledo... 
Chicago  ........ 

22 

57 
18 

9  78 

Gladstone 

4.02 

Grand  Haven .  . . 

Oranf  Rapids 

Delivered 

5.24 

Grand  Rapids 

11,26 

Grayling 

do 

9.25 

Har^inr  ^rf ngV  .....   

Chicago 

85 
18-12 

5.66 

Hnllftna  ._,.. 

Chicago  and  Grand 

Ra^ds. 
Delivered. 

9.41 

Holly 

5 

Lakeview 

Detroit 

26 

7.75 

Lapeer 

Delivered 

10 

Marcellus 

Detroit  .*. 

»25 

11.08 

Marine  City 

Delivered 

10 

Marshall 

do 

10 

Menoinf  nee 

100 

u 

Midland 

Delivered 

8 

M  crenel 

do 

11.67 

Mount  Clemena 

do 

10 

Ncgaunee 

Chicago   and  Mil- 
waukee. 
Delivered  .  .  . 

60 

9 

Niles 

5  67 

Northyllle 

Detroit 

8 

82 

8-10 

4.92 

Ontonagon 

Ohicaffo 

9  22 

Oscoda  r. 

10  84 

Port  Huron 

Delivered 

11  75 

Reed  City 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

20 

4  80 

Saginaw 

5 

South  Ftankfort 

Grand  Rapids 

Delivered 

18 

9  97 

St.  Johns 

6.25 

Tecunmeh 

do 

10 

Traverae  City 

do 

11 

Vassar 

Detroit 

17 

9.88 

West  Bay  City 

Delivered 

10 

Ypailantl 

MINNESOTA. 


Alexandria . 

Anoka 

Caleilonia... 
Chatfleld.... 
Detroit 


Duluth 

Fairmount 

Fergus  Falls . . 
Grand  Rapids. 
Jackson 


Kenyon 

Lanesboro . 
Luveme  ... 
Mazeppa... 


2,681 
8,769 
1,179 
1,426 
2,060 

52,969 
8,040 
6,072 
1,428 
1,766 

1,202 

1,102 

2,228 

666 


Duluth.... 
Delivered  . 
Chicago... 
NewYork . 
St.  Paul.... 


Delivered  . 


Delivered  . 

Duluth 

Albert  Lea. 


St  Paul 

Chicago... 
Sioux  City. 
Chicago ... 


60 


88 
100 
45 


40 


48 

>88 
881 

87* 

41 


8,74 
4 

4.21 
12 
9.55 

7 

12.09 
9.84 
6.64 

10.68 

6.78 
10L88 
12.85 

8.60 


iCase. 


*12  ounces. 
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Table  III. — WhoUaaU  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Pouxier— Oontinued. 
MINNESOTA— Continued. 


Town. 


Popular 
tion,1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Freight 
nite,il 
piadby 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Betail 
price  per 
pound. 


BxoesB 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Montevideo.., 
NewUlm.... 
Northbranch. 
Northfleld... 
Pipestone.... 

Preston 

Bed  Wing..... 

Rochester 

Rushford  ..... 
Springfield..., 

Spring  Valley. 

St.  Cloud , 

St.  Paul 

TwoHarbon., 

Wabasha 

White  Bear... 

Winona 

Viiginia 


2,146 
6,408 
1,211 
8,210 
2,686 

1,278 
7,626 
6,848 
1,062 
1,511 

1.770 

8,668 

168,065 

8,278 

2,608 

1,288 

19,714 

2,962 


Minneapolis., 

St  Paul 

Delivered  .... 

St  Paul 

Miuneapolis., 


La  Crosse 

Delivered 

.....do 

.....do 

MankatoandStPanl. 


Chicago... 

.....do 

New  York. 
Duluth.... 


18 


Bed  Wing. 
St  Paul.... 
Delivered  . 
Duluth.... 


60 


OaUt. 
42 
401 
4? 

^m 

»«* 

41 
40 

401 
40A 


OenU, 
60 
60 
60 
86 
40 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
86 
45 
60 

60 
40 
60 
60 


OenU, 
7.69 
9.04 
10 
8.61 
9.25 

8.82 

10 

ia84 
9.60 
8.97 

9.84 
4.86 
6.79 
9.  OS 

9.08 
8.88 
9.59 
10.60 


MISfilBSTFPL 


Amory 

Bay  St  Louis . 

Blloxl 

Greenville.... 
Hattiesburg... 


luka 

Mosspoint.... 
Watervalley . 


1.211 
2,872 
5,467 
7,642 
4,175 

7,816 


8,818 


Memphis 

New  Orleans . 

do 

New  York.... 
New  Orleans . 


Delivered  .... 
New  Orleans . 
Memphis 


82-88 
22 
80 
40 
48 


no 

40 


^ 

60 
50 

8.87 
10.20 

40^ 

60 

9.70 

40 

60 

9.60 

»A 

60 

10.06 

41t 

60 

8.84 

40 

60 

9.90 

40 

60 

9.60 

MI880URL 


Ash  Grove 

Aurora 

Butler 

Carrollton 

Columbia 

Eldorado  Springs 

Farmington 

Pulton 

Gallatin 

Grant  City 

Greenfield 

Hopkins 

Huntsville 

Independence . . . 
JopUn 

Kansas  City 

Do 

Knobnoster 

Lagrange 

Lebanon 


1,089 
6,191 
8,158 
8,854 

5,651 

1,778 
4,888 

1,780 
1,406 

1,406 

907 

1.805 

6.974 

26,028 

168,762 

168,752 

678 

1,607 

2,125 

112  ounces. 


Delivered  ... 

....do 

Chicago 

St.  Louis  and 

City. 
Delivered  ... 


City.... 

Delivered 

do 

do 

Ottamwa,Iowa., 


Kansas  City  and 
Springfield. 

StJoseph 

Chicago 

KanaasClty 

Delivered 


do... 

do... 

do... 

St.  Louis. 
do... 


78 
60-85 


81 


15 

35-17 

15 
85 
8 


28 
40 

■Doaen. 


8.25 
12.50 
4.27 


10 

9.60 
7.60 

10 

12.60 
5.85 

6.07 

9.85 
9.65 
9.92 
5.42 

6 

.42 
10.42 

&11 
12.10 
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Table  III. — WhoUdole  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  PouKier^— Continued. 
MISSOURI— Continaed. 


Town. 


Popu]a- 
tioii,1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Liberty 

Lockwood  . . 
Marionville . 

Milan 

MoneU 


Mount  Vernon. 
Norbome 


Pattonsbuig . 
PleaBanthin  . 
Richmond . . . 


St.  Joseph. 
St  Louis.. 
Do.... 
Sarooxie.. 
Savannah. 


Springfield. 

Do 

Westplains. 
York 


2,407 
749 
1,290 
1,757 
8,116 

1,206 
1,189 

1,065 
2,002 
8,478 

102,979 

575,288 

575,288 

1,126 

1,886 

28,267 

28,267 

2,902 


City. 

do....:.. 

Delivered  ... 

Chicago 

Carthage.... 


Oenta. 
15 
40 


Springfield 

Kansaa  City  and  St. 
Louis. 

Delivered 

Kansas  City 

Delivered , 


Chicago ... 
Delivered  . 

.....do 

....do 

Chicago ... 


17 
lft-27 


14 


82 


Delivered  .. 

....do 

Springfield . 
.....do 


Omit. 
60 
60 
60 
45 
60 

60 
60 

45 
60 
60 

45 
45 
45 
60 
45 

60 
60 
60 
60 


OetUt. 

10.85 
9.60 
8.84 
7.70 

11.74 

8.88 
12.84 

8.75 
9.86 
12.60 

6.68 
6 
4 

12.60 
7.06 

9.68 
9.16 
4.65 
9.90 


MONTANA. 


Butte 

80,470 

1.824 

668 

Delivered 

401 

•40 
42 

60 
60 
60 

9  83 

Deerlodge 

do 

10 

Virginia  City 

do 

8 

NEBRASKA. 


Aliian^fo 

2,685 
1,477 
2^664 
7,876 
2,970 

8,622 
r,241 
626 
40,169 
40,109 

8,888 
102,666 
102,666 
102,655 
102,666 

860 
861 
1,475 
1,697 
2,100 
5,182 

New  York 

220 
15 
20 

42 
•81 
•80 

S* 

8* 
J? 

40 

40 
40 
89 
40 
40 

•81 

S* 

40 

60 
60 
40 
60 
60 

60 
50 
60 
60 
45 

60 
45 
45 
60 
45 

40 
60 
60 
60 
60 
40 

6.80 
18  86 

Ashland 

Omftba 

Auburn 

do 

9.80 
9  58 

Beatrice 

Delivered 

Blair 

OmiLhft ............... 

16 

9  84 

Columbus 

New  York 

10  67 

Delivered 

10 

Omaha 

68 

10  82 

Lincoln 

Delivered 

5 

Do 

do 

5 

Norfolk 

Omaha  ...•• 

28 
65 

9  77 

Omaha 

Chicago 

4  85 

Do 

Deliv^ed 

6 

Do;::;;:::::;:::;:;:::: 

do 

10 

Do 

do 

6 

Randolph 

Omaha 

82 
87 
88 
20 
80 
21 

8.68 

Shelton 

10  05 

St.  Paul 

Ornaha 

9  62 

T^kamah 

.^0.:::;:::;:::;;;: 

9  80 

Wahoo 

do 

10  12 

York 

Lln<x>ln 

7  29 

NEVADA. 


Camon 

2,100 
2;  006 

Sacramento 

127 
127 

'St 

40 
60 

7  48 

V1virini#  CItT  ,........T.r,T 

SanFtandsco 

8.28 

1  Enor,  apparently. 


•12 
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Tablk  UL— Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Pcnoder— Contiiiued. 

NJSW  HAMPflHTRK. 


Town. 

Popular 
tk>n,1900. 

Fralffht 
rate,  If 
piddby 
dealer, 
percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Betafl 
price  per 
pound. 

Bzoen 
aboTe 
whole- 
sale 

freight 
deduc^ 
ed.p» 
pound. 

Belmont 

1,294 
i;444 
6,496 
19.682 
8,164 

1,641 
4^922 
2,266 
1^988 
9,166 

8,012 

4^066 

56,967 

i;624 

3,126 
10,687 
1,926 
2,274 

Delivered 

Oarft. 

42 

891 

41 

88 

41 

s* 

87 
881 
861 
881 

88 

S* 

881 

OaiU, 
60 
60 
4u 
45 
45 

46 
45 
60 
45 
45 

45 
60 
45 
45 

45 
46 
45 
46 

Genu, 
8 

Canaan 

Conoord 

15 
20 

10.85 

Olaremont 

Boston     

3.80 

Conoord 

Delivered 

7 

Conway 

Portland          .... 

17 

12 
86 
16 

S.88 

lipplnff 

Boston 

6  22 

SeSr.:::::::.:.;:::..:::: 

New  York 

7.65 

FRrmlniton 

Portland  . 

10  35 

Hinsdab 

Deliyeied 

6.67 

Keene 

New  York 

22 

6.78 

lAconla...... 

Dellyeied 

8 

LitUeton 

do 

11.25 

Mancheiter 

do 

6.25 

Marlboro 

Keene 

2i 

6.28 

Newport 

Dellyeied 

7 

Portffmonth 

Boston 

18 

6.12 

Tilton 

DellTeied 

6 

Winchester 

Keene 

6 

6.25 

NEW  JSB8ET. 


Bayonne 

902 
1,960 
9  668 
4,U0 

7,892 
76,986 
76,986 

2,257 

21,606 
52,180 

DeUvered 

381 

88 
88 
88i 

89 

s. 

88 

g* 

89 
89 

88 
38 
89 
40 
861 

il 

89 

88} 

40 

>S6 

1? 

88 
881 

40 
43 
881 
89 
89 
881 

45 
60 
45 
45 
45 

45 
46 
46 
48 
45 

45 
45 
45 
46 
60 

46 
60 
46 
60 
48 

45 
46 
45 
48 
45 

45 
60 
46 
45 
43 

42 
45 
45 
48 
45 

45 
48 
45 
45 
45 
45 

6.25 

BeiYldeie 

do 

11.25 

Beverly 

BTno?nAeld 

Philadelphia 

7* 

6.17 

Deliyeied 

Bordentown 

do 

6 

Bridffeion 

Phlladelnhia 

8 

6  17 

Burimgton 

Dellyered        ^^.\'.V 

6.25 

Camden 

Bome,N.  Y 

10 

6.82 

Do 

Delivered 

4 

CftiM*  May 

Fh1fade1p>ifiL 

14 
25 

6.11 

w««toranjre 

New  York 

6.75 

EliMbeth". 

Dellyered 

6.25 

Flemlnffton 

do 

7 

Garfield 

8,604 
2,474 

10,696 
50,864 
8,418 

New  York 

9 
26 

6.91 

HackettBtown 

Newark 

10.75 

Harrlsonyllle 

Delivered 

7 

Hoboken 

do 

12 

KevDort 

New  York 

»16 

9 

10-12 

16 
6 

5.85 

Leonardo 

Cranberry 

9  91 

liOngbranch ............... 

8,872 

11,266 
246,070 
246.070 
246,070 
246,070 

20,006 

New  York 

9.15 

Morristown 

New  York 

6.10 

Newark 

do 

6  19 

Do 

Delivered 

6  25 

Do 

do 

4.25 

Do 

do 

6 

New  Brunswick s... 

do 

6.25 

Pi^ulshoro 

Philadelphia 

7 
14 

9.93 

PUinflfiM 

16,369 
4,376 
24,141 

24,  Ul 

106,171 

105,171 

8,244 

6,428 

5,811 
2,792 
73,807 
28,094 
6,889 
4,087 

New  York 

6.21 

Newton 

Delivered 

6.25 

Orange -. 

New  York 

9 
9 

8.91 

Do 

do 

5.-81 

Paterson 

Dellyeied 

6.25 

Do 

do 

6 

Raritan 

New  York 

10 
125 

10 
6 
18 

9.90 

Bfidbank 

do 

6 

8alem 

PhiliMlplphlft 

4.90 

South  River 

New  York 

4.94 

Trenton 

do 

6.12 

West  Hoboken 

Delivered 

6 

Went  Orange ••• 

do 

6 

Woodbury. 

Camden 

6 

6.19 

1  Barrel. 


>ln  lots  of  4  or  5  barrels  direct  from  company. 
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Tablb  m.— Tf^oleaoltf  <md  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Poioder— Continued. 

NSW  YORK. 


Town. 

Fopnla- 
tion,1900. 

Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 

percwt 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Bxcen 
above 
whole- 
sale 

neight 
deducts 
ed,per 
pound. 

Alleghany 

8,692 
20,929 
2,171 
1,785 
1,190 

89,647 
89,647 
1,192 
8,396 
862,887 

1,578 
2,106 
8^080 

2,827 

New  York 

OmU. 
28 

OnUt. 
87i 
881 
86* 

42 

£t 
874 

89 

881 

88 

88f 

r 

40 
40 
40 
89 
88 

f 
a 

381 
88* 
881 
881 
881 

89 

s* 

88 

S* 

89 
87 
41 

S! 

38 

S* 

36 
89 

89 
40 

40 

S' 

89 

2* 

Omit. 
60 
60 
40 
60 
50 

50 
46 
60 
60 
42 

45 
50 
50 
60 
60 

45 
45 

t 

60 

45 
45 
45 
50 
45 

45 
50 

OenU, 
12.47 

11.26 

Athene            

New  York 

25 

8.25 

Attica 

Deliyered 

10.41 

Belmount. 

do 

11.26 

Blnffhamton      ............ 

do 

8 

HKr:!? .:::::::::;::::: 

do 

7.60 

Brewster 

New  York 

18 
U 

12.82 

Brockoort                  ... 

Rochester 

10.89 

Buffalo      

Delivered 

8.25 

OantbrJidge -,-, 

Troy.. 

• 

6.91 

Canaloharie                 .  . 

Delivered 

11.25 

Cnnafltota 

Rome 

7 
15 

10.85 

Clayton 

Watertown 

18.19 

CnWeflMIl ..,.  t  ...  r .... , 

Delivered 

11 

Cornwall  on  the  Hndaon . . . 

Delivered 

5 

Cuba 

1,602 
8,688 
2,888 
1,291 

11,616 
11,616 
2,879 
2.489 

do 

5 

DanflvUle            

Bnffalo   r 

16 
10 

4.84 

DobhsFerry 

New  York 

&90 

Dundee  ..' 

Delivered 

12 

PiinViriR . TT 

New  York 

26 
22 

6.99 

Do 

BufEalo 

7.28 

Ellenville 

Delivered 

6 

Fairport 

do 

10.84 

Far  Rockaway 

New  York 

12-14 
10* 

6.18 

Fredonia       

4,127 
1,214 
6,281 
10,488 
2,400 

18,840 
6,666 
6,206 
1,176 

18,186 

18,186 
18,136 
2,281 
12,645 

Pnfhilo     ..  .., 

6.16 

Friendship 

D^vered 

11.67 

Fulton 

Syracuse 

10 
25 
80 

Oeneya 

New  York 

50 
45 

45 
45 
60 
45 
45 

45 
45 
48 
50 
45 

46 
45 
45 
60 
46 

50 
48 
46 
60 
45 

60 
46 
46 

50 
45 

50 
50 
40 
42 
46 

11 

Oeneeee... 

do 

6.96 

OloyeiBYllle 

Delivered 

6 

Herkimer 

Utica 

8 
12 

4.61 

Homer 

Syracuse 

10.88 

Honeoye  FelIIb 

Delivered 

10.88 

Tthacft 

New  York 

25 
25 

6.76 

Do 

do 

6 

Do 

Delivered 

6 

Irylnfiton 

New  York 

7 
19 
8 

36 
27 
14 

4.98 

lallp 

do 

11.06 

Ji^ilMviOft,  .,,...,.„.,,,,,... 

:::::do:::;::::;:;;;::: 

5.92 

Jamfifrtown 

22,892 
22,892 
10,180 
12,696 
10,381 

6,986 

do 

6.65 

Do 

do 

7.78 

Johnstown 

Albany 

8.86 

Delivered 

11.26 

T.utiftSaiii    ..  ,, 

do 

6.25 

Lockport 

do 

12 

Malone 

do 

9.26 

Mattituck 

New  York 

27 

8  78 

Mavville 

948 
4,716 

1,186 
14,622 
973 
1,442 
1,346 

1,048 

Delivered 

14 

Medina 

do 

6 

Middlebnix 

do 

11 

Middletown 

NewYork 

19 

4.81 

Montgomery 

Delivered 

6.25 

Moravia 

Ithaca 

i7 

7.81 

Mount  Kiaco 

Delivered 

5 

Naples 

Rochester 

18 

12.37 

6 

New  YoA  City 

3,487,202 
3,487,202 
3,437,202 

Delivered 

1 

Do 

do 

4.92 

Do 

do •. 

4 
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Table  III.— WhoU»aU  and  rdail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Potmier^— Continaed. 
KBW  YORK-Contiiiiied. 


Town. 

Popnbip 
ttoiS^UOO. 

Shippingj^t,  when 

Mi* 

percwt 

WhoIcH 

sale 

pound. 

Retail 
priwjper 
pound. 

BzcesB 
above 
whole- 
sale 

lldgh*t 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Oleftn 

9,402 

9,462 

9,462 

22,199 

22,190 

1,981 
4,660 
1,806 
1,682 
8. 484 

7,440 
7,410 
9;  885 

NewYorkandBnllalo 
DeUveied 

Omte. 
21-18 

Omit. 
80 
80 

g» 

881 

S* 

40 
89 
881 

88 
881 

89 
40 
89 
41 
881 

1 

42 

89 
89 
88 

t^ 

89 
87 
40 

2» 

88 
40 

41 
89 

S* 

881 

40 

89 

CMS. 

45 
60 
45 
45 
45 

60 
46 
60 
60 
60 

42 
46 

S 

46 

60 
45 
60 
60 
60 

42 
60 
46 
46 

60 

45 
45 

60 

45 
45 
60 
60 
45 

60 
45 
46 
60 
46 

60 
45 
40 
50 
60 

60 
60 
60 
45 
45 

45 

OenU. 
6.79 

Do 

11 

Do 

do 

7.60 

Oswego 

do 

6 

Do 

New  York 

25 

21 
IB 

6 

OxfoM 

do 

u 

Penn  Yui. ................. 

Elmlra 

5.87 

Pbelpe 

Delivered 

10 

Phoenix 

gyncuse 

5 
86 

14 
•4 

20 

10 

ia96 

Plattobuig 

ifew  York 

10.90 

do 

8.25 

Do 

do 

6.25 

do 

do 

.80 

Fort  Jeffenon 

6.90 

Port  Wchmond,.r,^,,TTTr, 

Delivered 

6.25 

Potff4iun 

8,848 

162,608 

15,848 

15,848 

New  York 

51 

10.49 

Rochester 

Delivered 

5 

Rome 

New  York 

20 

10.80 

Do 

Delivered 

0 

Rondout 

do 

11.25 

Roglyn 

New  York 

14 

2.86 

Rouse  Point. 

1,676 

8.67 

Rye 

New  York 

15 
25 
»16 

6.10 

SagHAfbor 

i,9e9 

1.969 

4,261 
12,409 
12,409 
81.682 
81,682 

6,619 

do 

4.75 

"Do 

do 

7.85 

RiftlunAncfi 

6 

flATAtogn^  Bprings. .......... 

6 

Do 

do 

7 

do ' 

8.75 

Do 

do 

11.25 

Seneca  Fslls 

do 

6 

Soutbold 

New  York 

80 

7 

20 
20 

20 

7.70 

St.  Johnsville 

1,878 
879 
901 

917 
60,661 

Rome 

9.98 

8tR<«i8FWlfl 

Malone 

10.64 

BtAipiiford 

New  York 

4.80 

Theresa 

Rome  and  Syracuse.. 
Delivered 

11.80 

Troy 

5 

Tuckahoe 

New  York 

8 
80 
10 

6.17 

Union  Rnrinmi 

994 
8,14C 

4,266 
21,096 
1,671 
4465 
4;465 

1.807 
8,556 
2,480 

do 

10.95 

Waterfoid 

do 

6.90 

Waterloo 

Delivered 

9 

Watertown 

New  York 

61 

5.49 

Watervllet 

Delivered 

8.60 

Waverly 

New  York 

25 
25 

10.75 

Do 

do 

11 

Wayland 

Delivered 

10 

Wellsville 

New  York.: 

18 

11  07 

Westfleld 

Delivered 

11.25 

Whitestone 

do 

6.25 

Woodhaven 

do 

6.25 

Worcester 

2.409 

do 

6 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Newbem 

9.090 
18,643 
8.642 
8.141 
4.842 
20.976 

Delivered 

42 

88f 

881 

*80 

45 
50 
60 
60 
50 
80 

6.66 

Raleigh 

do 

10 

Salem 

do  

8 

Statesville 

New  York 

67 
40 

10.68 

Washington 

do 

10.94 

Wilmington 

Delivered 

0 

1 

1  Case.  *  Box.         *  Possibly  not  delivered;  buys  from  New  York. 


4 12  ounces. 
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Table  llL—WhoUtaU  and  retail  pricea  of  Royal  Baking  Patoder— Continued. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Town. 


PkmmiIa- 
tioQ,1900. 


Shipping  point,  when 


Freight 
mte,  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwi 


Whole- 

nle 
price  per 
pound. 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


Ezoea 

abore 

whole- 

■ale 

Irelght 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Bismarck . . . 
Gooperstown 

'^•:::::: 

Hilteboro  ... 
Larimore  ... 
Mandan  .... 


8,819 

648 
9,689 
9,689 

1,172 
1,286 
1,658 


Fufo • 

St.  Paul.... 
Deliyered  . 
do 


St.  Paul 

Grand  Forks  . 
Minneapolis.. 


Oenti. 
47. 
46 


62 
12 
87 


OenU. 
41 
40 

40 

41 
411 

181 


Oenit. 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
40 


OenU. 

8.68 
19.64 

9.60 
10.10 

8.48 
8.18 
8.18 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bedford 

Cadis 

Cardington 

CarroUton 

Cedarville 

Celina 

Chagrin  Falls 

Cincinnati 

Clrcleville 

Cleveland 

Do 

Clyde 

Collinwood 

Columbus 

Cortland 

Defiance 

East  Liyerpool 

FindUy 

GreeuTille 

Hillsboro 

Holgate 

Jackson 

Lancaster , 

London  

Lorain 

LoudonTiUe 

Manchester 

Mansfle]^ 

Marion 

Medina 

Millersbuig 

Montpelier , 

Mount  Gllead 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Comeretown . . . 

New  Philadelphia.. 

Niles 

Do 

North  Baltimore 

Norwalk 

112  ounces. 


42,728 
8,974 

12,949 
1,486 

1,766 
1,864 
1,271 
1,189 
2,816 

1,686 
826.902 

6,991 
881,768 
881,768 

2,616 

8,689 

126,660 

620 

7,679 

16,485 
17,618 
6,601 
4,685 
1,237 

4,672 
8,991 
8,611 
16,028 
1,681 

2,006 
17,640 
11,862 
2,2S2 
1,998 

1,869 
1,528 
6,633 
2,659 

6,218 

7,468 
7,468 
8,661 
7,074 


Deliyered  .. 
New  York.. 

....do ^ 

Gleyeland.. 


Steubenyille  . 

Columbus 

Gleyeland.... 

Xenia 

Deliyered  .... 


Gleyeland . 
Deliyered  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

New  York. 
Chicago ... 

Pittsburg.. 
Deliyered  . 

....do 

New  York. 
Toledo 


Deliyered  .. 

.....do 

New  York. 
Gleyeland . . 
Mansfield  ., 

Cincinnati. 
Deliyered.. 

do 

Gleyeland . 
Deliyered  .. 


Toledo 

Gleyeland . 
Deliyered  . 
New  York . 

Deliyered.. 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Toledo 


44 

6 

7 
18 
28 

6 


46 
22 

7» 


40 
10 


60 

7 
7 

10 


11 


16 
12* 


•76 


12 


40 


40 

87 
40 
89* 

40 
89 
40 

40 
40 
881 
40 
40A 

^^ 

88 

40 

88* 

88 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 
144 

40 
87* 

40 

39 
40 


43 

60 

*40 

45 


45 

5.62 

45 

4.46 

45 

7.77 

45 

4.94 

60 

10.67 

8 

10.34 

.81 

4.94 


9.92 

6 

5 

4.68 

6.42 

6 
6 

6.25 
4.66 

9.87 


45 

5.85 

60 

10 

46 

7.60 

45 

6.60 

50 

11.90 

6 

6.60 

6.40 

4.96 

9.93 

6.90 
10 

10.42 
10.81 
10 

*4.86 
6.87 
6 
7.60 

10 
10.42 

6.25 

6 

4.88 


*  Probably  a  wholesale  dealer. 


'Barrel. 
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Omo-Coottniied. 


TOWIL. 


Pd|ni]*- 
ttOD»1900. 


Shlppliiff  polni 


it,  when 


FMglit 
rate.  If 

paid  by 
dealer. 

percwi 


Whole- 

mle 
price  per 
pound. 


Betail 
price  per 
pound. 


abore 

wbole- 

mle 

£ei^t 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


Oberlln 

Oxford 

Painesville 

Paulding 

8abina 

Balineyille 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Springfield 

St.  Marys 

St.  Paris 

Toledo 

Do 

Upper  Sanduslty . 
Uroana 

Wadaworth 

Washington  G.  H. 

West^^le 

Youngstown 


4,088 
2,009 
6,024 
2,080 
1,481 

2,868 
19,664 

4.685 
88.253 


6,869  I  lima. 


Cleveland. 
Delivered  . 
New  York. 
Delivered., 
dncinnatt. 


Steabenville. 
Deliyered  ..., 
Mansfield.... 
Delivered  ..., 


OmU. 
8* 


OaiU. 


80 

'id* 


1,222  I  Piqna  and  Colnmbns. 

181,822  I  Delivered 

181,822  ' do 

8,856  do 

6,808  I  New  York 


1,764  ,  Mansfield.. 

6,751     Delivered  . 

1,462  I  Cleveland . 

44,886  I  DeUvered  . 


7-12 


62 
9 


40 


40 
>80 

88 
40 
881 

40 


OenU. 
fiO 
46 
46 
60 
fiO 

60 
fiO 
60 
46 
86 

60 
46 
46 
60 
46 

46 
46 
40 
60 


Oeate. 

10.76 
4.  CO 
6.96 

10 
9.90 

0.92 
10L42 
9.98 
6 
4.96 

9.62 
6 
7 
10 
6.19 

4.91 
6.42 
7.50 
10.60 


ORBQON. 


Astoria 

Do 

Forest  Grove.. 
Grants  Pass... 
Independence 

Jnnction  City . 

Salem 

The  Dalles.... 
Woodbuzn.... 


8,881 
8,881 
1,096 
2,290 
909 

606 
4,268 
8,642 


Portland 

?t 

do 

do , 

DeUvered. I 

16* 

Portland 

26 

do 

88 

16^ 

do 

20 

do 

19 

42 

41* 


s* 


17.43 
10.12 
11.34 

8 

8.41 

7.67 
9.86 
&55 
8.81 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleshenv 

129,896 

129,896 

85,416 

6,438 

8;  749 

Delivered 

48 

St 

89 
»A 

89i 

1? 

40 
89 

89 
40 

g» 

87* 

60 
46 
50 
46 
46 

50 
45 

50 
46 
60 

45 
45 
50 
45 
50 

50 
50 
50 
46 
45 

45 
45 
50 
40 
45 

7 

New  York 

80 

6.96 

Allentown 

Delivered 

18 

Phii^AipMa 

28 

7  27 

Athens 

Delivered 

6.25 

Andenrled 

New  York 

28 
7-24 

7 

10.77 

Beaver 

2,848 
10,064 

Pittsburg  and  New 

York. 
Pittsburg 

6.86 

Beaverfalls 

10.68 

Bennett 

Delivered 

6.81 

Bemlce 

do 

22.50 

Bradford 

16,029 

New  York 

28 
20 

6.97 

Bryn  Mawr 

do 

6.80 

Carnegie 

7,880 

Pittsburg 

9.94 

Carrick 

Deliver^ 

6.41 

Chambenbnrg 

8,864 

828 
2,004 

866 
2,880 
2,556 

8,429 

566 

1,662 

1,512 

884 

do 

11.67 

Christiana 

do 

11     ■ 

Clarion 

Pittsburg 

20 
8 

10.29 

Claysville 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Delivered 

9.92 

Cluton  Heights 

6.26 

Coraopolis 

Pittsburg 

5 

6.54 

Darbv 

Delivered 

6 

Dauphin 

Harrlsburg 

«26 
14 

6 

Dun  oar 

Pittsburg 

10.36 

Duncansville 

DeUvered 

8 

Dushore 

New  York 

22 

7.26 

1 12  ounces. 


«  Per  box. 
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Tablb  III. —  Whclaale  and  retail  prices  of  Royal  Baking  Powder — Continued. 
PBNNSYLVANIA-Continued. 


Town. 


Franklin 

Glen  Campbell. 

Greensbiirg 

Grove  City 

Harrisbung 

Hawley 

Honeraale 

Houtzdale 

Huntingdon  ... 
Irwin 


Jermyn 

Jersey  Shore . . . 

JesHUp 

Lancaster 

Lewisbuig 

LewiHtown 

Mahanoy  City.. 

Marietta 

Martinsburg  . . . 
Mauch  Chunk  . 

Mercer 

Meyeredale 

Midway 

Moores 

Mount  Carmel . 

New  Brighton  . 

Newcastle 

Do 

Norriatown 

Parsons 

Patton 

Philadelphia . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


East  Downingtown  . 

Elklick 

Emlenton 

Erie 

Falls  Creek 


2,188 

2,982 

1,190 

62,733 


961 

1.828 

6,608 

1,699 

60,167 

1,925 
2,864 
1,482 
6,053 
2,462 

2,667 
8,070 


41,459 
8,457 

4,451 
18,604 
2,469 
690 
4,029 

1,804 
8,024 


Philipsburg... 

Pittsburg 

Pittston 

Reynoldsville  . 
Rochester 


Royenford 

Schuylkill  Haven. 

Scranton 

Sharon 

Sheridan  ville 

Slatington 

Somereet 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Towanda 

Union  City 

Washington 

Waterford 

Wayne 

Waynesburg 

W^ellsboro 

Westchester , 

Wllkesbarre 

Wyoming 


13,179 

6,820 
28,389 
28,339 
22,265 

2,529 

2,651 
l,298,eiy7 
1,293,697 
1,293,697 
1,293,697 

3,266 
321,616 
12,566 
8,485 
4,688 

2,607 
8,654 
102,026 
8,916 
2,948 

3,773 
1,834 
916 
8,244 
4,663 

8,104 

7,670 

767 


2,544 

2,964 

9,524 

51,721 

1,909 


Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 


Philadelphia, 
trea 


Delivei 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Pittsburg 

....do... 

New  York.... 

Delivered 

New  York.... 

Delivered 

....do 

Pittsburg 

New  York.... 

Delivered 

....do 

New  York.... 
Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

....do 

...-do 

Altoona 

New  York.... 

Delivered 

Pittsburg 

....do... 

Philadelphia . 
Delivered 

....do 

New  York.... 

Delivered 

Philadelphia. 
Delivered 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Pittsbuig 

Norristown . . . 
Philadelphia . 

Delivered 

Youngstown.. 

Pittsbuig 

Delivered 

Pittsburg 

Delivered 

New  York... - 
....do 


Delivered 

....do 

Erie 

Delivered  .... 
Pittsburg 

New  York.... 
Phlladelnhia . 

Delivered 

....do 


Freight 
rate,  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
percwt. 


CaOt. 
6 


6 
12 
27 


31 


85 


12 
88 


25 
9 


17 


7 
18 


22 


SO 
20 


80 

25 
9 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


CctUi. 
881 
40 

40 


40 
40 
38*' 

89 

881 

881 

881 

8»A 

88} 

89 

40 

881 

89 

881 

88ft 
881 

48 
89 

45 

89A 
39} 
881 
87* 

881 
89 
40 
381 
401 

89i 
40 
40 
39A 
145 


381 

39 
39A 

40 
881 
38 


881 

g* 

881 
881 

g* 

89 
39 
40 


gA 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


Oenijs. 
60 
50 
40 
45 
60 

45 
50 
60 
60 
45 

60 


ExceaB 
above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 


OenU. 
11.19 
10 
.59 
6.25 
10 

6.59 
10.25 
9.94 
9.88 
6.40 

11 


11.25 
11.26 
10.51 

5.90 
11 
10 

6.08 

6 

11.25 
11.50 
11.25 
6.88 
5.67 

5 

10.84 
5.60 
6.16 

12.60 

6.25 
10.64 
10 
6.18 
9.16 

10.71 
5 
5 

6.42 
5 


5.60 
11.25 
11 
10.62 

9.98 
6.07 

12 

10.62 
5.52 

11.25 
10.87 

7 
10.96 

6.05 

10.42 
17 

6.91 

6 

9.70 

10.76 
5.91 
10.42 
10 


762 56 


>  Doubtful  figure— possibly  a  very  small  dealer. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Town. 

Popula-  Shipping  point,  when 
tlon.1900.               irtiKed. 

Freigbi 
rate.  If 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

ReUil 

price  per 

pound. 

EZCCRM 

above 
whole- 
sale 
price, 
freight 
deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Central  Falls 

18,107 

Delivered 

OenU. 

OenU. 
39 

89 
89 
89 

OenU        OenU 
45             6 

CenterviUe 

Providence 

8 

45             6  17 

Pawtucket 

89.281 
176.597 

Delivered 

45             5 

Providence 

, . .  .do 

45              5  42 

Prudence 

.....do 

43             2.50 

Wakefield 

Providence 

12 

45             5.88 

Warren 

5,108 

Delivered 

45  1           6 

Wickford 

Providence 

5 

45             !*-» 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Beaufort 

4,110 
21,108 
4,647 
2,252 
4,607 

New  York 

48 

88 
38* 
381 
42 
41 

42 
42 
881 

40 

50 
50 
50 
60 
60 

60 
SO 
SO 

50 

11.62 

Columbia  .....,,-•, r  T  - ,  T 

Delivered 

11  60 

Florence 

do 

Mount  Pleasant 

Charleston 

10 

7  90 

Newberry 

Delivered 

9 

Pelser 

do 

8 

Rockhill 

5.4«5 
11,396 

1,807 

do 

8 

Spartanbuig 

New  York  and  Au- 

gusta. 
New  York 

73-14 
100 

10.62 

Walhalla 

9 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Falls 

10,266 
10,286 
4,126 

Delivered 

40 
41 

50 
50 
60 

10 

Do 

do 

9 

Yankton 

Chicago 

61 

9.08 

TENNESSEE. 


Athens  — 
Bellbuckle . 

Bolivar 

Clarksville . 
Jackson  — 


Jonesboro . 

Kingston.. 

Knozville. 

Do 

Do.... 


McMinnville. 

Maryville 

Rogersville  .. 

Trenton 


1,849 
665 
1,035 
0,131 
14,511 

854 

548 

32,637 

32,637 

32,637 

1,980 


1,886 
2,828 


Delivered  . 
Nashville.. 
Memphis . , 
Delivered  , 
....do...., 


New  York . 


New  York . 
Delivered  . 
....do 


do 

Knoxville 

New  York  and  Knox- 
ville. 
Delivered 


20 
SO-80 


411 

40 
411 

40 
40 

381 
42 
381 
88 
40 

48 
42 


TEXAS. 


50 


60 

8.25 

50 

9.80 

60 

7.75 

60 

10 

45 

5 

50 

10.45 

60 

7.75 

45 

5.55 

46 

7 

46 

5 

55 
60 

7.80 

50 

11.20 

Bartlett 

Beeville 

Corpus  Christl . 

Dallas 

Eagle  Pass 


Fort  Worth  . 

Do 

Galveston... 

Heame 

Houston 


957 


4,703 

42,638 


26,688 
26,688 
37,789 
2,129 
44.633 


Waco 

San  Antonio 

20 
41 

New  York 

90 

do 

San  Antonio 

113 

83 

Delivered 

do 

New  York 

40 

St.  Louis 

102 

Delivered 

88 

45 

4U 

60 

384 

60 

37 

60 

44 

60 

85i 

40 

^ 

45 
45 

145 

60 

40J 

45 

6.80 
7.84 
10.85 
11.87 
5.17 

4.50 
5.42 
6.35 
3.98 
4.20 


1  Reported  to  be  price  of  St.  Louis  jobber,  freight  to  bo  added. 
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T1SXA&— Continued. 


Tovm. 

Popular 
tion,igOO. 

Shipping  point,  when 
stated. 

Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
per  cwt. 

Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 

Retail 
price  per 
pound. 

Excen 
above 

whole- 
sale 

jKi^'t 

deduct- 
ed, per 
pound. 

Huntsville 

l.'WS 
1.428 

New  York 

OenU. 

88 

30 

OmU. 

48 
40 
33» 

411 
374 
374 
35 
401 

OenU. 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

CenU. 
10.87 

Kerrvllle 

San  Antonio 

4.70 

I^ndo  , . .  r ,,„.--- 

Delivered 

7 

Luling 

McGregor 

1,349 
1,485 

58,321 
10,248 
8,069 
8,069 
4,010 

New  York 

120 
-20 

8.80 

Waco 

16.47 

San  Antonio 

Delivered 

8.26 

Sherman         . .              .... 

....do 

12.50 

Tyler 

do 

12.80 

Do 

>U 

15 

Victoria 

Delivered 

9.88 

UTAH. 


Brigham 

Heber , 

Kaysville 

Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Pleasant  Grove  . 

Prove  City 

Salt  Lake  City  .. 
Springville 


2,869 
1,584 
1,708 
2,719 
2,872 

2,460 
6,186 
58,531 
3,422 


Ogden. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
ProvoCity 


ProvoClty 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Salt  Lake  City. 


15 


15 
18 


10 


60-90 
27 


•881 


484 
42 
•41 

60 
48 
«45 
48» 


40 


6.10 


6.52 
7.82 
14 

9.90 
17 


VERMONT. 


Bellows  Falls 

Bethel 

Bradford 

Derby  Line  . . 
Hartford 

Middleburg . . 
Montpelier. . . 

Newport 

Randolph 

Royal  ton 

St.  Albans  . . . 

Do 

Stowe 

Windsor 


4,837 

1,611 

614 

297 

8,817 

1,897 
6,266 
1,874 
1,540 
1,427 

6,289 

6,289 

600 

1,656 


Delivered  , 

do..... 

Boston 

do...., 

Delivered  , 


do 

do 

Bofiton 

White  River  Junction. 
Delivered 


New  York.. 
Delivered  .. 
Burlington  . 
Keene 


21 
35 


45 
10 


34 


20 
9 


881 
89 
40 


It 


36| 
39 
40 
874 

874 
88 
40 
881 


45 

6.25 

45 

6 

60 

9.79 

45 

5.07 

45 

5.42 

45 

6 

45 

8.88 

45 

5.55 

45 

6.90 

45 

7.60 

60 

12.16 

45 

7 

50 

9.80 

50 

11.16 

1  Per  can. 
1 12  ounces. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fredericksburg 

5,068 
1,513 
i;i47 
18,891 
19,635 

17,427 
85,050 
5,161 

Delivered 

38f 
40t 
40 
894 
40 

40 
881 
881 

60 
50 
60 
60 
60 

60 
45 
50 

11.25 

Leesburg 

Alexandria 

22 

8  97 

Luray 

Delivered 

10 

Lyncnburg  

do 

10  84 

NewDort  News 

Richmond 

10 

18 
20 

9  90 

Portsmouth 

New  York 

9.82 

Richmond 

do 

6.05 

Winchester 

Delivered 

11.26 

«  Freight  apparently  to  be  added. 

«  Reported  aa  price  of  manufacturer  at  Chicago;  freight  to  be  added. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Town. 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


BalUid 

Blaine 

Gentralia 

Hoquiaxn 

Dwaoo 

Monteaano 

Olympia 

Port  Townaend 

Seattle 

Snohomish 

Tacoma 

Do 


4,668 
1,M2 
1,600 
2,600 
584 

1,194 
4,062 
8,448 

80,671 
2,101 

87,714 
37,714 


Shi] 


pplniyjoto 


point,  when 


Seattle 

Delivered 

Portland 

Seattle 

Portland 

Tacoma 

goi^l^^lg 

Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Delivered 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Freight 
rate,  if 
paid  by 
dealer, 
perewt 


OenU. 
160 


20 
25 

"4 

20 
i|1.50-f2 
if2.50and 
•5. 


Whole- 
sale 
price  per 
pound. 


Oenti. 
40 
44 

41 

4U 

45 

Hk 

41 
41 

40 
41* 


Retail 
price  per 
pound. 


OtniM. 
46 
50 
60 
60 
50 

50 
50 
60 

45 
46 

50 
50 


EzcesB 
above 
whole- 
mle 
price, 
height 
deduct- 
ed. P» 
pound. 


OenU. 
4.97 
6 

8.80 
8.50 
4. 88 

8.64 

9 

8.63 

4 

4 

10 
8.75 


WEST  VIBGINIA. 


Beaver  

Delivered 

1 

40 

40A 

50 
50 
50 
45 
60 

18.84 

Clarksburg 

4,060 
1,184 
2,588 
2,560 

do 

9.50 

Shepherdstown 

Baltimore 

88 

7» 

5.66 

Weflsbuig 

Wheeling 

4.93 

Weston 

Delivered 

9.58 

WI800NBIN. 


Appleton 

Befoit 

Cedarburg 

Chilton 

Darlington 

Delavan , 

Elkhom , 

Elroy 

Grand  RapidK. . 
Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Horlcon , 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

Lancaster 

Madison 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Do 


Mineral  Point 

Necedah 

Princeton , 

Richland  Center. . 
Rlpon 

River  Falls 

Shawano , 

Sheboygan 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Wausan 

West  Superior 


15,065 
10,436 
1,626 
1,460 
1,808 

2,244 
1,731 
1,685 
4,493 
18,684 

1,682 
1,376 
8,259 
13,185 
11,606 

2,403 

19,164 

16,195 

285,315 

285,315 

2,991 
1,209 
1,202 
2,321 
8,818 

2,008 
1,863 
1,301 
3,872 
12,354 


Milwaukee 

New  York 

Milwaukee 

Green  Bay 

Chicago 

....do 

Delivered 

Chicago 

GreenBay  and  Chicago 
Chicago 

Delivered 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 

Chlcagoand  New  York 

Chicago 

NewYork 

Delivered 

NewYork 

Delivered 

Chicago 

Delivered 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

do 


St.  Paul 

Milwaukee . 
NewYork.. 
Manitowoc . 
NewYork.. 
Delivered  .. 


24 
65 
U 
22 
27 

20 


40 


20 

15 

35 

12>22 

38 
•14 


40 


30 


25 
33 

28 

17 

30 

«82.40 

20 

1.16 


4.78 
10.60 
10.48 
12.78 

9.78 

3.80 
6 

10.02 
9.58 
9.21 

6.42 
9.30 
9.85 
4.25 
9.88 

4.26 

6.34 

6 

2.60 

5.67 

9.29 
10.75 
9.25 
4.17 
9.31 

8.83 
8.70 

11.  •« 
9.39 

10.84 

10 


WYOMING. 


Carbon 

634 
14,067 
8,207 
1569 

Delivered 

42| 
•24 
42 
41 
39 

60 
40 
50 
50 
50 

17.84 

Cheyenne 

Denver 

Delivered 

38 

15.62 

Tjaramie 

8 

Do 

Denver 

65 

•2^ 

8.85 

Sheridan 

Chicago 

11 

»Ton. 


>  12  ounces. 


<Ca8e. 


«  Barrel. 


*  Probably  a  12-ounce  can  or  error. 
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ALABAMA. 


Town. 


Anniston 

BeBRemer 

Evergreen 

Florence 

Hamilton 

Huntsville 

Livlngflton 

Montgomery 

Oxford 

Oark 

Toflcaloofla 

Benton 

BentonvlUe 

BerryvlUe 

Brlnkley 

Carlisle 

Conway ^. — 

DevallBlufl 

Fordyee 

Fort  Smith 

Do 

Qreenwood 

Qordon 

Helena 

Hope 

Hot  Springs 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JonesboTo 

Little  Rock 

Do 

Lonoke 

Malvern 

Mammoth  Spring 
Nashville 

Paragould 

Prescott 

Siloam  Springs  . . 

Springdale 

Texarkana 

Warren 


9,696 
6,868 
1,277 
6,478 
286 

8,068 

861 

30.846 

1,872 

1,670 


6,094 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


New  Orleans  .. 
Avery,  La 

Savannah  

Montgomery 
and  Savan- 
nah. 

New  Orleans  . . 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 


90.60 
.60 
.466] 
.62 
.676 

.488 


.4161 
.42 
.60 
.68 


.46 


90.676 

LOO 

.66 

.66 

.96 

.466 


1^ 
II 

1^ 


90.76 
.40 
.0661 
.18 
.276 

.083 

.184 
.18 
.06 
.02 


.20 


Maker. 


Hntch.-Kan.  Salt  Co. 
Avery  Salt  Go. 


J.  B.  Speed  ^  Co.,  and 

The  Gnlf  Co. 
aUbert,  Mo. 


ARKANSAS. 


1,848 

661 

1,648 
212 

2,006 

606 

1,710 
11,587 
11,587 

491 

1,045 

6.660 
1,644 

9,973 

9,978 
9,978 
9,973 

4,508 
88,307 

38,307 

961 

1,682 


717 


8,824 
2,006 
1,708 

1,251 
4,914 

964 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Eureka  Springs, 

Kans. 


Little  Rock, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Little  Rock  and 

Memphis. 
PlneBiufl 


Hutchinson. 

Kans.,     and 

Fort  Smith. 
Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
St.  Louis,  Mo . . . 
Hutchinson, 

Kans. 


HutchiuHon, 
Kans. 


Hutchinson. 
Kans.,  and 
Michigan. 

Chicago 

Texarkana 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . . 

Dallas.  Tex 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
.....do 


Delivered.  $0,671 
-  "42 


Delivered. 
90.16 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 

.126 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


91.00 
482 


.66 


.678 
.607 


.664 

.686 

.661 
.671 
.671 

.689 

.626 

.66 
.618 

.607 

.65 
.732 
.66 

.589 


.607 
.60 
.625 


.664 
.571 

.571 
.618 
.564 

.671 
.782 

.678 


.804 


.679 
.714 


.626 

LOO 

.714 

.648 

LOO 


678     .080 


.714     .069 


.625 
LOOO 

.678 

.76 

LOOO 

.696 

.678 


.678 

LOO 

.714 


.625 

.626 
.714 
.606 


.75 
.76 


90.829 
062 


-.006 


.106 
.107 


071 


.158 
.072 


.076 


.071 


.10 
.268 


.089 


.0781 

.40 

.089 


.061 
.064 

.054 
.096 
.054 

.087 
.018 

.072 


Kansas  Salt  Co. 


Michigan  Associatioii. 
Michigan  Works. 


Hutch.-Kan.  Co.^ 
Do. 


Hudson  Salt  Works. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


Do. 


Do. 

Priesmeyer. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 

Do. 


Do. 


Michigan.  Hutch.* 
Kan.  C06.1 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 


Priesmeyer. 
Lone  Star  Co.» 
Kansas, and  Morton 

dcBartoCos. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 


J.  F.  Swing. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Town. 


Bakerafield . 

Chico 

Coronado... 

Eureka 

Do 


Femdale 

Jamt«towii . . . 
Lob  Anxcles  . . 

MaryNvlUe 

NaUonal  City. 


Oroville  .. 

Pasadena. 

Do.... 


Placervllle  . . 
Pleaaanton . . 

Sacramento  . 

Do 

San  Jose 

San  Rafael  . . 
San  Diego  . . . 


San  FranclHco . 
Santa  Cruz 


Vallejo . . 
Ventura . 
Visalia  . . 


4,836 
2,640 
985 
7,827 
7,827 

846 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


San  Francisco . . 

do 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


102,479 
3, 497     San  Francisco . 
1,066    San  Diego 


654  San  Francisco . . 
),  117  I  Los  Angeles  . . . . 
►,117   do 


1,748 
1,100 

29,282 
29,282 
21.500 
8,878 
17,700 

342,782 
5,659 

7,965 
2,470 
3,085 


San  Francisco . 
do 


....do... 


San  Francisco . 
do 


San  Francisco . . 

do 

do 

do 


1^ 

11 

ft! 


Delivered.  |0.825$1 

10.26 
Delivered 

.05 

.05 


T.225 
.84 
Delivered. 
.15 
.05 

.14 
.08 
.06 

.125 
.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.05 
.05 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.20 

.05 
7.225 
.207 


.46 
.75 


.50 

.876 
.60 
.45 
.75 
.90 

.775 
.425 
.50 

.7761 
.80 


.687 
.55 
.75 
.60 

.70 
.576 

.625 

.35 

.651 


s. 

8 

I 

& 

125| 
76 
1.00 
.90 
.70 


.90 

1.20 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.65 

1.25 

1.00 
1.30 

.  .676 
.75 
.80 

LOO 
.60 

.80 

.85 

.75 

.80 

LOO 


S-3 


10.04 
.25 
.20 
.15 

% 

.25 

-.05 

.05 

-.015 
.145 
.69 

.10 
.41 

.60 

.063 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 
.08 

.075 

(?) 
.142 


Maker. 


Federal  Salt  Co. 
New  Liverpool  Co. 


Newell  ^  Bro. 
New  Liverpool  Co. 
Federal  Salt  Co. 
English. 

Federal  Salt  Co. 
New  Liverpool  Co. 
New    Liverpool    Co., 
Haas,  Baruch  ic  Co. 
Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Federal  Salt  Co. 
Do. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Plummer's    Crystal 
Works. 


Pedcral~8alt  Co. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Buena  ViHta 
Central  City 

Denver 

Fort  ColliuH 

Golden 

Greeley 

La  Junta  ... 

Las  Animas 


6,160 
1,006 
8.114 
133.  KVJ 
8,054 

2, 152 
3.023 

2,513 

1,192 


Denver 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

....do 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

....do 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
....do 


10.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.10 
•23 

I>elivered. 

Delivered. 


90.640fl.00  10.26 
1.250     .365 
.fm     .089 
.  893     .  143, 
.804     .090 


.885 
.714 
.750 
.714 


.714 
.650 


.625 


.M6 
LOOO 


.714 
.607 


.132 
.12 


.071 


Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Hutch-Kan.  Salt  Co.s 

Do. 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 
Kansas  Halt  Co. 
Hutchinson    Packing 

Co.» 
Hutch-Kan,  Salt  Co.* 

Do. 


1  I>elivered  at  Marysville. 


'National  Salt  Co. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Town. 

i 
1 

2,368 
16,587 

24,296 
26,996 

26,998 
3,641 

^w'C^^'' 

Freiffht   rate,   when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt, 

1 

t 

i 

i 

it 

it 

H 

Maker. 

Brooklyn 

Providence 

10.006 
DeUvered. 

Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

Delivered. 
.06 

.06 
Delivered. 
.076 

»fl.l60 
.625 

1.781 
.636 

1.70 
1.859 

1.80 

.640 

1.781 

$1,840 

.714 

1.25 
.714 

.80 
1.60 

1.00 
.90 

•0.10 
.069 

.469 
.178 

.10 
.681 

.14 

Danbory 

Worcester  and  York- 

Meriden  

shire  Cos. 

New  Britain 

Do 

New  Haven 

New     Haven 
and    Bridge- 
port. 
Hartford 

Seynionr  ,^^ ^-- 

Yorkshire  and   Bone 

Sonth  Manchester. 

Salt. 

Stafford  Springs... 
Btonlngton 

2,460 
2,278 

,      jj  Y. 

.  36  t  OnnndAira  Cnnrm^  Rtilt 

New  York  City. 

Ass'n. 

DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City 

Frederica 

Geoivetown . . 
Wilmington.. 


1,182 

706 

1,668 

76,608 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 


10.076 
.06 
.125 
Delivered. 


I 

10.62510.676^10  075 

10 

-.06 

10 


.45 

.475 

.45 


.60 
.65 
.65 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Amer.  Bait  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesville 

Monticello 

Palatka 

Port  Tampa  City 
St.  Augustine 


3,688 
1,076 
3,801 
1,867 
4,272 


New  York.. 
Brunswick  . 

Tampa 

Jacksonville 


10.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.05 
.10 


10.67 
.58 
.611 
.90 
.60 


10.75 

.75 

.667 

1.50 

.626 


10.06 
.17 
.056 
.55 
.025 


GEORGIA. 


Americus 

Bamesville . . 
Brunswick  .. 
Columbus  ... 

Cnthbert 

Dublin 

Eastman 

Fitzgerald... 

Hartwell 

Macon 

Madison , 

Milledgeville 

Ocilla 

Sparta 

Tnomaiivllle. 

Tifton , 

Waresboro 

Woodbury.... 


7,674 
3,036 
9.081 
17,614 

2,641 
2,987 


1,235 

1,817 

1,672 

23,272 

1,992 
4,219 
805 
1,150 
5,322 

1,384 


566 


New  Orleans  . . 
Savannah 


Savannah  and 
Charleston. 

Savannah, 
Brunswick, 
and  Charles- 
ton. 

Brunswick 


Savannah  and 

Brunswick. 
Columbus , 


Delivered, 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered 


Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.65 
.60 
.50 
.6751 


$0.70 
.70 


.65 
.76 


.605     .65 


.625 


$0.05 
.10 
.10 
.075 

.13 


.045 


.05 
.10 
.10 
.06 


.65       .05 


1.00       .36 
.909     .373 


.76  1 


.70 
.75 


.75 


.10 


.07 
.10 


.125 


Avery  Co. 


Genessee,  N.  Y.,  Salt 
Co. 


Dixie  Salt  Go. 


1  Probably  dairy  salt:  sold  usually  by  the  quart;  little  coarse  farm  salt  sold  in  State;  figures  known 
to  be  dairy  salt  are  omitted,  but  many  other  dealers  seem  to  have  confused  the  two. 
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IDAHO. 


Town. 


I 
I 


ShlDping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


1^ 

p 


Caldwell 

Goeur  d'Alene 

Oenesee 

Wardner 


997 

506 

781 

2,278 


Salt  Lake  City. 

do 

do 

Salt  Lake 


Dellyered. 

T  90. 416 

Dellyered. 

Delivered. 


10.80 
1.12 
1.30 
1.10 


•0.90 
1.80 
1.60 
1.50 


90.10 


Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Salt  Lake  Co. 
Do. 


ILLINOIS.! 


Amboy 

Ashland 

Belleville 

Bloomlnffton . 
Braoeviire  — 


Bankerhlll . 

Cairo 

Do 

Canton 


Carrollton . 


Centralia . . . 
Chatsworth. 

Chenoa 

Chicago 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Chillicothe . 
CoalCitv... 
Colombia. . . 


Danville., 
Duquoin.. 
Earlville  . 


Ed  wards  ville. 
Effingham.... 


Bureka  — 
Foreston  .. 
Qalesburg . 

Geneva 

Grayvllle.. 

Greenfield. 


Qriggsville . . 
Hoopeston  .. 

Jacksonville. 
Jerse3rville  .. 


Kewanee . . . 
Kinmundy  . 

Lacon 

Lebanon  ... 
Lewistown  . 


Marine  . . . . 
Marion  — 
Marseilles . 
Mattoon... 


1,826 

1,201 

17,484 

28,286 

1,609 

1,279 
12,566 
12.566 

6,564 

2,855 

6,721 

1,038 

1,512 

1,096,575 

1,696,575 

1,698,575 
1,696,575 
1,699 
2,607 
1,197 


16,854 
4,853 
1,122 

4,157 
8,774 

1,661 
1,047 
18,607 
2,446 
1,948 

1,065 

1,404 
3,823 

15,078 
3,617 

8,882 
1,221 
1,601 
1,812 
2,604 


2,610 
2,559 
9.G22 


Chicago  .. 

Peoria 

Michigan. 


Michigan. 
St.  Louis.. 

do.... 

Peoria.... 


Manistee.  Mich. 


Chicago , 

d? 


Michigan. 

Chicago  .. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

Duquoin  . 


Chicago  . 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago . 


Detroit,  Mich.. 


Peoria 

Chicago 

do 

....do 


St.  Johns  , 


Michigan 

Chicago      and 
Michigan. 

Michigan 

do 


Chicago . 


Chicago 

do 

St.  Louis , 

Chicago 

Chicago  and 
Indianapolis. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
•0.044 
T.IO 
T.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7.16 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.065 


Delivered. 
?.16 
7.18 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 

?.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.18 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
790.066 
?.12 
Delivered. 


•0.482'90.586 

90.054 

.50 

.671 

.071 

.482 

.671 

.08S 

.482 

.63C 

.064 

.421 

.50 

.079 

.482 

.571 

.069 

.60 

.656 

.011 

.475 

.58fi 

(7) 

.486 

.50 

T.014 

.498 

.786 

.(MS 

.482 

.589 

.107 

.464 

.5M 

.072 

.464 

.531 

.072 

.44C 

.571 

% 

.586 

.714 

.671 

•1.00 

.429 

.482 

.53(1 

.054 

.48C 

.503 

.017 

.50 

.68S 

.088 

.478 

.686 

(T) 

.518 

.571 

.058 

.41 

.60 

(^' 

.486 

.686 

(?) 

.482 

.571 

.069 

.464 

.571 

.107 

.486 

.689 

7.078 

.497 

.636 

.08S 

.671 
.482 

.679 
.686 

"L 

.518 

.689 

.071 

.475 

.586 

.061 

.489 

.686 

.047 

.429 

.482 

(?) 

.50 

.636 

.036 

.493 

.625 

.132 

.41 

.446 

.036 

.518 

.625 

.107 

.471 

.418 

.W7 

.467 

.671 

.114 

.607 

.671 

.064 

.446 

.636 

.09 

.636 

.654 

(7) 

.482 

.618 

? 

.467 

.60 

.043 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 


HalUday    Co.,    Cairo 
Halllday  Co.  A  Ewing. 
Amer.  Salt  &  Genesee 
Coa. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Go.  > 

Do.« 

Do.« 

National  Salt  Co. 
H.  Kuenzli  A  Co. 
Joy, Morton  &  Co.* 
National  Salt  Co. 
St.  John  or  I.  B.  R.  R. 
Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  > 

Wadsworth,  and  Joy 

Morton  1  Cos 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  * 


ni.  Cent.  Coal  A,  Salt 
Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  > 

Detroit  Salt  Co. 
.Icy,  Morton  &  Co.« 

National  Salt  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.« 

Do.« 

National  Salt  Co. 


1  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned;  see  p.  776.       >  National  Salt  Co.        *  By  the  single  pound. 
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Table  IV. —  WhoUsale  and  retail  pri4xs  of  common  farm  aalt — Continued. 
ILLINOIS-(}onUnQed. 


Town. 


Millonl 

MLnouk 

MoiiuiniJtb  „.. 

Murrletui  *,..*. 


Jiwmc  Carroll. 


Mound  dtf . 

Nanrcxj .. 

OnAfgii 


Oregon  .. 

OitAWtt.. 
Peori*,„ 


Tft^IorY^lJi' . 


ViindaUiL.. 

Wnrivji , . , . 
WaraiLW  ... 

WlitnHu-.. 


a 
o 

S 

3 

£ 


4,m 

2,3(JM 
1,906 

1.706 

1,270 

1,677 

10.5Bfl 
Gti.lOO 

i.ass 

2,065 
2,7m 
1,600 
1,327 
3,335 

2,0SO 

2,900 

1,277 

4Vi 


SMppillff  point, 
wnen  irtAted. 


SaidEULW. 
Chlragij . 


fJhtoMCu  ■ 


ChlC(*o  ........ 

do, „...».. 

,,..*do **,. 


SL    biul?    nod 


Clilc«f(ii . 


du . . . 


B.  L(il]1« 

Mh^hi^n. 


n 

si 

5 


r 


«ifa 


?  10  10  *D. 

DellveiiMl.      .896 

T.IS    f    .486 

f.26         .«2 


DeUverwl. 

T.H 
DellTured. 
7,14 

Itellvered. 

7.13 
Delivered. 

DbUvered, 

Dellreied. 

Beltvered. 
DeUvered, 
DeHvtred. 
Delivered* 
Detlvtred. 

Deliverod. 

DfiiUvered. 
7.123 


.S07I 


.41 


All 
.50 


571 
571 


•a.  101 

.0% 


UAk«r. 


Joy,  llorton  A  Go.) 


D4ft  L.J.  retlit. 


in 


( 


.  ;;71 1    .074  Jor.  Morton  A.  Co,i 


,60 
.671 


.571 


.61« 
.671 


.4M     .h536 
.6711     .<ifi 
.67J 
.486 


m   '  Uk-bJgBnflalCCo. 
.11*  Gene«etgftlici>. 
.tm  Joy.  Mortoo&Co.t 
.on 


.cm 

.076 
,(«6 
.oeo 
.W7 
.07] 

.05 

.089 

.07f^ 

^7) 


Michigan  flail  An'n. 
Joy,  MoTUm  <k  Co.* 

Do.i 

J-  F.  Ewlng-  it:  Co. 
Joy,  Sklortjjii  ik  Co.* 


INDIANA.* 


Albion 

Alexandria. 
Angola 


AtUca.. 
Auburn  . 


Bateflville  . 
Bedford  . . . , 

Do 

Bloomfleld  . 
Brazil 


Brookflton . 
Cannellon. 


Charlestown.. 

Columbus 

ConuersviUe  . 


CrawfordHville  . 

Crownpoint 

Delphi 


Dublin 

East  Chicago 

1  National  Salt  Co. 


1,324 
1,721 
2,141 

3,006 

8,396 


1,384 
6,116 
6.115 

1,688 
7,786 


949 
2,188 

915 
8,130 
6,836 


6,649 
2,336 
2,136 


3,411 


Toledo 

Cleveland 

Marine  City  and 

St.  Clair. 
Saginaw  and 

Detroit 
Toledo    and 

Cleveland. 


Benton  Harbor. 


Saginaw , 

Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 

Saginaw 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Indianapolia . . . 
Detroit 


Cleveland 

Michigan 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Richmond 

Chicago 


?|0.14 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.125 
Delivered. 


T.114 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.086 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.06 


$0,482 
.457 
.436 

«0..')64 
.50 
.482 

.016 

.463 

.536 

.083 

.453 

.536 

.083 

.489 
.482 
.636 
.482 

.482 

.571 
.671 
.671 
.536 
•1.00 

.082 
.089 
.036 

%8 

.411 
.618 

.447 
.671 

0% 

.671 
.618 
.467 

.66 
.571 
.518 

.089 
.053 

(?) 

.439 
.467 
.457 

.500 
.536 
.671 

.061 
.079 
.114 

.446 
.625 

.60 
.76 

.054 
.076 

United  Salt  Co.» 

Michigan  and  Dia- 
mond CryH.  Salt  Cos. 

Qenesee  and  Michi- 
gan Cos. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
(sack  salt);  Cleve- 
land (common  salt). 

Fred  Hobba. 
United  Salt  Co.» 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


F.  Hobbs  &  Michigan 
Ass'n. 

United  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  AsH'n. 

Do. 


«  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned;  see  p.  775.  » By  the  single  pound. 
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Table  IV. — Whole9aU  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  9aU — Continaed. 
INDIANA— CJontlnued. 


Town 


Ediiiburg 

ElkhArt 

Fort  Wayne  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Greenfield 

OreennbuTg 

Hammond  . . . . 
Hartford  City.. 
Indianapolis  .. 

Do 

Jeffenonvllle.. 
Knightfltown.. 
Lawrenceburg 
Madiaon 

Michigan  City. 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon 

Nappanee' 

Oakland  City.. 

Richmond 

Do 

Rockport 

Rockville 

Seymour 

South  Bend  . . . 

Sullivan 

Terre  Haute... 

Tipton 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Do 

Wabanh 

Winamac 

Winchester 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


1,820     Indianapolis 
(dairy.) 


16, 
i6, 

45, 
45, 


4, 
5, 
12. 
5, 


169,  l&l 
10,774 
1,942 
4,S26 
7,836 

1,486 
2,107 
6,182 

2,208 
1.991 

18,226 

18,226 
2,882 

2,(M5 
6,445 

35,999 
8,118 

86,673 
8,764 
6,280 

10,249 
10,249 

8,618 

1,684 
8,705 


n 
I 

P 


Saginaw. 

do... 

Chicago  . 
Saginaw. 


710.08 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.126 

Delivered. 

7.08 

7.07« 

Delivered. 


10. 482 10. 571 


Manistee  . 


Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land. 
Saginaw 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Indianapolis Delivered. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.15 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.10 
7.10 

7.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


St  Clair,  Mich.. 


Cleveland 

Evansville  and 

Michigan. 
IndiauapollB  ... 


Detroit . 


East  Saginaw. 
Chicago 


Detroit 

Michigan 

Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


.464 
.482 
.482 
.464 


.429 
.470 
.563 
.457 
.50 

.446 
.482 
.500 


.464 
.446 
.493 

.467 
.464 

.50 

.60 
.482 

.643 
.518 

.464 
.489 
.446 
.457 
.536 

.464 
.482 
.457 

.467 
.40 


60 
50 

n.oo 

.686 
.536 


10.009 


.518 
.50 
.50 


.41 
.50 

.482 
.60 
.536 

.686 
.50 

.571 

.586 


1.00 
.554 

.586 
.571 
.50 
.50 
.571 

.60 
.536 

.536 

.482 
.446 


>   - 

i! 
I' 


Maker. 


.072 
.086 
.018 
.036 

.417 

% 

.09 
.064 
.088 
.074 
.087 

.018 
.064 
.043 

.079 


Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
(oommoEi):   Stand- 
ard Salt  Co.  (dairy). 
United  Salt  Co.i 

Do.» 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Michigan  Salt  Aas'n. 


American  Salt  Co. 
Standard  Salt  Co. 


Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Aas'n. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.071  Diam.CryB.and  Detroit 

I      Cos. 
.0361  United  Salt  Co.i 
.  054  Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

.207  NaUonal  Salt  Co. 
.036,         Do. 

.072  Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
.082  Do. 

.054  WadsworthCo. 
East  Saginaw  Co. 


m      Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

!079:  United  Salt  Co.i 

.025  Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
.046 


IOWA.» 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon 

Bellevue 

Bloomfleld... 

Boone , 

Carroll 

Cedar  Rapids, 

Do 

Centerville.. 

Clarinda , 

Do 

Cresco 

Davenport 

Decorah 


5,046 
986 
1.866 
1,607 
2,105 

8,880 
2,882 
25,656 
25,666 
5,256 

3,276 
3,276 
2,806 
35. '264 
3,246 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
sBy  the  single  pound. 


Council  Bluffs 

Chicago 

do 

Chicago 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Chicago 

....do 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

Chicago , 

Milwaukee 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?«0.11 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.16 


10.575 


<.321 
.553 


.625 


$0,625  $0.05 


.589 
.66 
.857 
.625 

.66 
714 


!.529     *.671 


.518 


.578 

.60 

.457 

.607 

.493 


.571 


.5711    .625 


.625 
.625 
.518 

.578 
.536 


.06 
.121 
.036 
.072 


Jov,  Morton  &  Co.* 
Mich.  Salt  Assn. 
Do. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 


.091  National  Salt  Co. 
.089,  Kansas  Salt  Co. 
(?)  I  Joy,  Morton  &  Co. 
.053,  Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
.  054  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  i 


.047 
.025 
.061 
.071 

(?) 


Do. 
Priesmeyer  &  Co. 
L.J.Pettit. 
National  Salt  Co. 


3  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  see  p.  775. 

4  Probubly  an  earlier  purchase. 
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Table  IV. —  WholemU  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  soli — Continued. 
IOWA— OontinQed. 


Town. 


Deniflon  , . . . 
Des  Moinefl . 

Do 

Eldon 

Elkader.... 


Fairfield 

Fort  Madison. 

Greenfield 

Qriswold 

Humboldt 


Independence. 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 

Knozville 


Lansing 

Leon 

Lvone 

Malvern 

Manchester. . 


Maquoketa . 
Muscatine . . 
Newton  — 

Oelwein 

Onawa 


Oskalooea  ... 
Shenandoah. 
Sifiroumey ... 

Vinlon 

Waukon 


1 


2,771 

62,139 

62,189 

1,860 

1.821 

4,689 
9,278 
1,800 
900 
1,474 

8,666 
8,261 
7.967 
2,601 
8,181 

1,188 
1,905 


1,166 
2,887 

8,777 
14,073 
8,682 
6.142 
1,993 

9,212 
8,673 
1,962 
8,499 
2,163 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Chicago 

Chicago  *..!!'. 
Milwaukee .. 

Michigan 

Chicago 

Chicago 

do 

Milwaukee.., 

Clinton...... 

Chicago 

Cedar  Rapids 
Milwaukee . . 

Chicago 

do 

Milwaukee.. 

Chicago 

St  Paui  *.''-".'.'. 

Chicago 

do , 


1^ 

^i 

t 

si 

l^ 

c^ 

S.I 

^^ 

I 

•as- 

9^* 

O 

1 

t 

Delivered. 

10.576 

Delivered. 

.625 

Delivered. 

.607 

Delivered. 

.518 

Delivered. 

.626 

Delivered. 

.686 

Delivered. 

.807 

Delivered. 

.575 

Delivered. 

.689 

Delivered. 

.575 

Delivered. 

.558 

Delivered. 

.571 

Delivered. 

.668 

Delivered. 

.575 

710.146 

.443 

Delivered. 

.518 

Delivered. 

.539 

Delivered. 

.500 

Delivered. 

.575 

7.095 

.629 

Delivered. 

.496 

Delivered. 

.678 

Delivered. 

.655 

7.80 

.628 

Delivered. 

.576 

Delivered. 

.898 

Delivered. 

.576 

Delivered. 

.639 

Delivered. 

.539 

DeUvered. 

.464 

I 

1 

s 

^.643 
.&i3 
.643 
.607 
.671 


$0.  oesi  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  i 
.0181 

.  036  Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
.089 
.046  Do. 


.571 
.625 
.625 
.66 

.679 
.625 
.625 
.689 
.607 

.586 
.626 
.558 
.625 
.607 


II 


.625 
.625 
.626 

.446 
.643 
.625 
.671 
.636 


.063 

.064 

.06 

.086 

.086 

.026 
.054 
.072 
.014 

(?) 

.018 
.086 
.063 
.06 

(?) 


.496 

.536     .018 


.070 

.060 

.053 
.068 
.086 
.032 
.072 


National  Salt  Co.  1 
Joy,  Morton  A  Co.» 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

L.J.Pettit. 

Joy,  Morton  dk  Co.> 


National  Salt  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  <&  Co.» 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  <&  Co.» 

Do. 
L.  J.  Petti t. 


Mich.  Salt  Assn. 
J.R  Pettlt. 
Joy,  MorUm  &.  Co.* 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Argentine 

Arkansas  City . 

Atchison 

Do 


Augusta . . . 
Belleville  . 
Concordia . 
Emporia... 
Freaonia . . 

Goodland  . 

Herington . 
Holton  .... 


Junction  City. 
Kingman  


Leavenworth 

Do 

Marion 

McPherson  ... 
Minneapolis  . 


Neodesha.. 
Newton  ... 
Osage  City. 
Oswego 


6,878 
6,140 
16.722 
15,722 

1,197 
1,883 
8,401 
8,223 
1,650 

1,059 

1,607 
8,082 

4,695 
1,786. 

20,736 

20,735 

1,824 

2,996 

1,727 

1,772 
6,20S 
2,792 
2,208 


Hutchinson  . 
Kansas  City . 


Hutchinson  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Joseph  and 

Kansas  City. 

Hutchinson  ... 

Hutchinson  ... 

Hutchinson  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

710.11 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


$0.45 

«.321 

.482 

.60 

.60 


$0.65 
.446 
.50 
.536 
.636 


.482 
.636 
.482 
.489 

S.334 

.468 
.468 

.60 
.40 

.482 
.482 
.468 
.440 
.689 


.446 
.475 
.50 


90.10 
.125 
.018 
.086 


482     .518 


.571 
.625 
.636 
.536 

.75 

.50 
.536 

.536 
.60 

.518 
.618 
.50 
.482 
.625 

.6% 
.50 
.536 
.536 


.089 

.OM 
.047 

.416 

.082 
.068 

.086 
.10 

.036 
.036 

.av2 

.0:i6 
.036 

1.07 
.0f>l 

.0«'.l 
.036 


Hulch.,  Kan..  Salt  Co.» 
Kaunas  Salt  Co. 
Hutch.,  Kan.,  Co. » 


Do.i 
Barton  Salt  Co.  ^ 
Hutch.,  Kan. .SaltCo.i 

Do. 

Do. 


Hutch.,  Kans.,  Salt  Co. 
Hutchin.'«on    Packing 
Co. 


Hutch.,  Kan.,  Salt Co.i 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 


>  Probably  an  earlier  pmrchase. 
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Table  IV. — WhoUsaU  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  9aU — Gontinaed. 
KANSAS-Continaed. 


Town. 

^SM^"'- 

^1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Maker. 

Ottawa 

6.984 
6,934 
8.144 
7,682 

i;a69 

10.112 
1,097 
i;646 
1,390 

83,608 

88,606 
1.676 
24,671 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?fD.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Deliveiwl. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

•0.476 
.475 
.468 
.618 
.467 

.51 

.536 

.607 

.471 

.468 

.476 
.636 
.482 

10.68610.06 
.618     .043 
.618     .05 
.536     .018 
.60       .048 

.568     .048 
.671     .086 
.689    m 
.482     .011 
.586     .048 

.686     .061 
.689     .068 
.686     .064 

Hutch..  Kan   Salt  Co  i 

Do 

Do' 

Paola 

Hutchinson  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Parsons 

Do. 

Peabody 

Do. 

Pittsburg 

Do. 

Pleasanton 

Sabetha 

Do. 
Barton  Salt  Co 

8t.lfarys 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fv<x*h.,  Kan.,  flalt  Oo.i 

Topeka 

Do.' 

Do 

Da 

Washington 

Wichita 

Do. 
Do. 

Augusta. 
Berea — 


Calhoun 

Campbellsville . 
Cyntnlana 


Eliiabethtown  . 

Eminence 

FlemingHburg . . 

Frankfort 

Qreenville 


Henderson  . . . 
Hopkinsville  . 
Louisville 

Do 

Do 


KENTUCKY. « 


1,718 
762 

1,841 

631 

8,257 


1,861 
1,018 
1,26^ 
9,487 
1,061 

10,272 
7,280 
204,731 
204,781 
204.731 


Do 204.781 

Murray I      1,822 

Morganfield i      2,046 

Newport 28,301 

Owensboro i    13, 189 


Padncah 

Do 

Paris 

Scottsville.. 

Shelbyville . 


Somerset . . . 
Uniontown . 


19,446 

19,446 

4,603 

824 

3,016 

8,384 
1,532 


Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 

Evansville, 

Cincinnati. 

Louisville  . 

...do 

Paris 

Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 

St  Louis . . . 
Louisville  . 

Louisville  . 

Evansville. 
Cincinnati. 

St.*  Louis!!! 
Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 

....do 

Evansville 


10.063 
?.18 

0.10 
Delivered. 
.15 


T.08 
7.08 
7.28 
7.16 
Delivered. 

7.107 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.15 


10. 446 10. 68610. 087 
571      7 


.50 

.66 
.628 
.448 


.51 

.68S 

.671 

.543 

.507 

.60 

.537 

.493 

.482 

.457 

.464 

.553 

.51 

.482 

.446 

.446 
.50 
.51 
.510 


.66 
.436 


.85  .10 
.893  .265 
.625     .167 


.64  '  7.13 

.679  7.082 

.643  7.049 

.614  7.045 

.574  .067 

.657  7.046 

.60  .063 

.589  .096 

.636  .056 

.571  .114 


.536 
.625 
.589 

.678 
.60 

.50 


.072 
.072 
.079 
.096 
.064 


J.  O.  Dickinson  Co.. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


Cleveland    &    Wads- 
worth  Cos. 

J.  B.  Speed  &  Co. 
Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Aflsn. 

Priesmeyer  &  Co. 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 


.  054    Buckeye  Co. 
.036     WadsworthCo. 
.63       .02  Do. 

625  7.099    Ohio  River  and  Michi- 
gan Cos. 
714     .064    J.B.Speed<SkCo. 


1.00 


.34 
(?) 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

Houma 

Jennings 

Lake  Ftovidence 
Mandeville , 

Mansfield 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 

White  Castle 


1,647 
8,212 
1,539 
1,256 
1,029 

847 

5,428 

287,104 

1,850 


Avery 

New  Iberia.. 
New  Orleans 
....do 

Shreveport . . 

New  Orleans 
....do 


Delivered. 

•0.357 

•0.416 

•0.089 

Delivered. 

.375 

.50 

.125 

?f0.16 

.876 

.45 

7.075 

.16 

.826 

.55 

.075 

7.007 

.825 

.875 

7.06 

Delivered. 

.52 

.65 

.13 

Delivered. 

.45 

.55 

.10 

Delivered. 

.35 

.50 

.15 

.10 

.875 

.50 

.11 

English. 
Avery  Co. 
Do. 


J.  <&  M.  Schwabacher. 
English. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 


<  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  see  p.  776. 
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MAINE.1 


Town. 


Albion 

Alfred 

Belftot.... 
Berwick... 
Biddeford . 


Bluehill... 

Brldgeton . 
Caribon  ... 
Clinton.... 
Freeport. . . 


Hallowell  ... 

Houlton 

Kennebunk  . 

MachiAS 

McFkllfl 


Pittafleld... 
Sanford  .... 
8.  Berwick  . 

Warren 

WatervUle.. 

Winterport . 
Wintbrop. . . 
WoodfordB. . 
Yarmoutb . . 


I 


Bhipping  point, 
when  sUlI^. 


987 
4,616 
2,280 
16,145 


1,828 

l,5fi2 

4,768 
448 
759 

2,714 
4,686 
8.228 
2,082 


2,208 
6,078 
8,188 
2,069 
9,477 

1.623 
2,088 


2,274 


Kocklana  . 
Portland  .. 


New  York  and 
Michigan. 

Boston,    Mass., 

and  Portland. 

Portland , 


Portland  . 
....do.... 

....do.... 
Bangor.., 
Portland  . 
....do... 
....do... 


Bangor 

Springvale. . 
Portland  ... 
Rockland  .. 
Brunswick  . 


Boston... 
Auburn  . 


Portland  . 


1^ 

si 

i 

1 

II 

1* 
1 

II 

10.09 

10.429 

90.893 

•0.874 

Delivered. 

.643 

.786 

.143 

Delivered. 

.446 

.625 

.179 

Delivered. 

.643 

.786 

.142 

Delivered. 

«.84 

».428 

.O.KS 

Delivered. 

.60 

.867 

.367 

.16 

.514 

.857 

.328 

Delivered. 

.661 

.694 

.133 

.165 

.514 

.714 

.28 

.105 

.464 

.857 

.288 

Delivered. 

.643 

.898 

.'iJi) 

.175 

.571 

.714 

.111 

Delivered. 

.657 

.78fl 

.I2y 

.089 

.44 

.596 

.066 

7.86 

.60 

.714 

.214 

7.10 
.04 

.471 
.60 

.671 
.70 

% 

7.16 
.125 

.643 
.60 

.714 
.714 

% 

DeUvered. 

.571 

.714 

.148 

.071 

.386 

.643 

.186 

.06 

.585 

.TIA 

.119 

Delivered 

.636 
.66 

.05 

.714 

.104 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Portland  Salt  Co. 

National  Salt  Co. 


English. 
Turks  Island. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
English. 


Turks  Island. 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland 

EllicottClty.... 

Frederick 

Hagerstown 

Do 

Lonaconing 

Oakland 

Oxford 

Snowhill 

Taney  town 

Upper  Marlboro 
Williamsport... 


17,128 
1,331 
9,296 
13,591 
13,591 

2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,596 


449 
1.472 


Baltimore.. 

Cumberland 

Baltimore . . 

....do 

Hanover  ... 

Baltimore  .. 


Delivered. 

•0.60  90.562 

90.062 

10.06 

.50 

.626 

.066 

Delivered. 

.464 

.636 

.072 

Delivered. 

.493 

.571 

.078 

DeUvered. 

.507 

.671 

.064 

.06 

.60 

.719 

.169 

Delivered. 

.486 

.671 

.086 

.064 

.50 

.714 

.16 

7.125 

.50 

.607 

(?) 

.08 

.428 

.636 

.028 

.06 

.486 

.671 

.026 

Delivered. 

.60 

.563 

.063 

Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co. « 


Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co.* 


Do. 

NaUonal  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst. . 
Andover. . 

Ayer 

Barre 

Brockton . 


Brookfleld.... 
Cambridge  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Easthampton. 


5,028 
6,813 
2,446 
2,059 
40,063 

8,062 

91,886 
91,886 
91,886 
6,603 


Boston 
Boston 


Worcester 

Boston 

....do 

....do 

Holyoke 


Delivered. 

90. 673  JO.  714 

•0.141 

Delivered. 

.407 

.536 

.129 

•0.07 

.607 

.714 

.037 

Delivered. 

.485 

.633 

.148 

.06 

.428 

.643 

.156 

.09 

.60 

.784 

.124 

Delivered. 

.472 

.665 

.083 

Delivered. 

.4721    .565 

.083 

Delivered. 

.4721    .693 

.221 

Delivered. 

.636 

.589 

.053 

Oenesee  Salt  Co. 
Turks  Island. 


Eastern  Salt  Co. 
Crystalline  Salt  Co. 
Warsaw,  N.Y.* 


1  Many  dealers  in  this  State  buv  Turks  Island  and  other  locallv  made  coarse  salts.  Usually  name 
of  maker  is  not  given,  but  salt  is  bought  in  bags  of  70  pounds,  a  sue  mostly  confined  to  salt  produced 
in  New  England. 

«  Car  lots, 

*10-bushel  lots. 

«NstionalSaltCo. 
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Town. 


Eut  Lexington.. 
East  Weymouth . 

Edgartown 

Everett 

Fitchburg 


Foxboro . . . 
Hingham.. 
Hoi  yoke . . . 
HyanniR... 
Lawrence  . 


Do.. 
Lowell.. 
Lynn  . . . 
Maiden. 

Do.. 


Manchester. . 
Mattapoiflett. 

Medford 

Methuen 

Millbury  .... 


Newton , 

North  Adams 

Northampton... 
North  Andover.. 
Norwood , 


Orange  — 
Peabody... 
Pittsfleld  .. 
Plymouth . 
Qulncy 


Southbrldgc . 
Springfleld  .. 
Btougnton... 

Taunton 

Wakefield... 


Ware 

Watertown 

West  Springfield. 

Winchester 

Wlnthrop 


Worcester  . 
Do 


I 


1,209 
24,386 
31,681 

3,266 
5.069 
45,712 


62,659 

62,569 
94.969 
68,513 
33,664 
83,664 

2,522 
1,061 
2.926 
7,512 
4,460 

88,687 
24,200 
18.648 
4,248 
5,480 

5,520 
11,528 
21,766 

9,592 
28,899 

10,025 
62,039 

6,442 
31.036 

9,290 

8,268 
9,706 
7,105 
7,248 
6,068 

118,421 
118,421 


Ship, 
when  stated. 


Boston 

do 

New  Bedford . 
Boston 


Boston. 


Boston 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Warsaw,  N.Y.. 


Boston 

do 

....do 


do. 


Boston 

....do 

Worcester  . 

Boston 


Lawrence  . 
Boston 


Boston. 


Boston. 
....do. 


Genesee,  N.Y. 


Boston. 
Boston*. 


Boston. 


It 


Delirered. 
10.06 
.086 


10.47210.60890.096 
107 
417 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.13 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.04 

.065 
Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.04 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.04 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 

.06 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.04 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


S 


.472 
.50 
ATI 
.607 


.518 
.507 


.608 
1.018 

.607 
.6431  .893, 
.40*      — ' 


.60 
.571 
.41 
.42 
.50 


.472 
>.714 
.60 


.41 


1.625 
.636 
.472 
.42 

.60 
.60 
1.714 
.41 
.42 

.429 
1.618 
.472 
.571 
.60 

.507 
.42 
.60 
.678 


.46 
.50 


LOS 
.665 

.714 


.714 
.58  I 
.565 
.61 

.698 

.857 
.714 


472^    .660 


.710 

.098 
.866 
.625 
.528 
.555 

.655 

.666 
.804 
.60 
.666 

.536 
.589 
.639 
.679 


.60 
.689 


.928 


.60 
.614 


Maker. 


Eastern  Salt  Co. 

Turks  Island. 
Crystalline  Salt  Co. 


.107 

.149 

.60 

.10 

.12 

.136 

.139 

.143 

.12 

.136 

.11 

.166 
.143 
.154 
.078 
.30 

.125 
.446 
.069 
.066 
.095 

.O65I  Do. 

.0561  Eastern  Salt  Co. 

.09 

.09 

.085^ 

.107<  Genesee  Salt  Co. 

.071 

.107 

.108 

.104  Eastern  Salt  Co. 

.129  Robert  Gear  Co. 

Crystalline  Co. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Turks  Island. 
National  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Eastern  Salt  Co. 

Do. 


Do. 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Do. 
Worcester  Salt  Co, 
Genesee  Salt  Co. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 


.211 
.892 


.05 
.114 


MICHIGAN.' 


Adrian . . 
Albion  .. 

Badaxe.. 

Beldlng  . 


9,654 
4,519 

1,241 

3,282 

6,662 
4,686 
6,997 

950 
2,079 


1  Probably  dairy  salt. 
>NatlonalSaltCo. 


Benton  Harbor. . . 

Big  Rapids 

CaSillac 


Cedar  Springs . 
Charlevoix  — 


Detroit 

Jackson , 

Saginaw    and 

Bay  City. 
Grand  Rapids . . 


Saginaw 

StClalrandSag 
inaw. 

Grand  Rapids  . . 


Delivered. 
790.07 

Delivered. 

?.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.068 


•0.39390.482 


.41 

.60 

.446 

.429 

.41 

.464 

.86 


446 

n.oo 

.589 

.482 
.446 


.60 
.571 


90.089 

(?) 

.60 

7.043 

.063 
.036 
.071 

.14 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
United*  &  Diamond 

Crystal  Cos. 
Buckeye  Co. 


Diamond    Crystal 
Michigan  Cos. 


*  Freight  rates  in  this  State  are  questioned. 

*  By  the  single  pound. 


T.UO  Diamond  Crystal  Ca 
See  page  775. 
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Town. 


Charlotte 

Cheboygan  

Chelnea 

Cold  water 

Crystal  Fal In  ... 

Detroit 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Durand 

Fenton 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven  . . 
Grand  Rapids. . 

Harbor  Springs. 

Hartford 

Holland 

Lakeview 

Lapeer 

Leslie 

Mancelona 

Marcellus , 

Marquette , 

Menominee 

"  MorencI , 

Negaunee , 

Nlles 

Ontonagon 

Oscoda 

Port  Huron , 

Reed  City 

Saginaw , 

South  Frankfort. 

Tecumseh , 

TraversCIty 

West  Bay  City... 

wmiaTn«cton 

Vfj-ilHntl ,, 


4,092 
6,489 
1,635 
6,216 
8,281 

286,704 
285,704 
285, 7W 
285, 7W 
285, 7(M 

2,134 
2,408 
8,380 
4,783 
87,665 

1,643 
1,077 
7,790 
935 
8,297 

1,114 
1,226 
1,025 
10,058 
12,818 

1,834 
6,935 
4,287 

1,267 

1,109 
19,158 

2,051 
42,345 

8,388 

2,400 

9,407 
13, 119 

ijia 

7,378 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


St.  Clair 

do 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Green  Bay 

St  Clair 

Detroit 

Menominee 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Grand  Rapids . . 
Saginaw 

Detroit 

Sa&^Inaw  and 

Cleveland. 
Duluth 

St."  Clair'. '.'.*. '.'.'. 

Toledo 

Manistee 

Saginaw 


IS. 

si 
tl 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?f0.10 
?.15 
?.27 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.10 
Delivered. 

7.071 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.12 
Delivered. 

?.06 
Delivered. 

?.07 
?.057 
?.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7.068 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.071 

7.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
DtiliVfi-cU. 


10.411 
411 


.42 
.536 


.446 
.821 


.464 
.446 
.446 


i 

I 


90.464 
.50 
.446 
.464 
.928 

.535 
.867 
.446 
.446 
.464 

.482 
.446 
.571 
.50 
.50 


.876 
.566 
.464 
.446 
.425 

.425 
.482 
.401 
.446 
.357 

.402 

.50 

.489 

.446 

.471 
.393 
.429 
.357 


.429 


,411 


90.053 
.08 

(<^ 

(?) 

.089 
.046 
.053 
.063 
.071 


7.086 
.064 
.064 


.428 
.714 
.518 
.625 
.446 

.464 
.535 
.482 
.635 
.446 

.446 
.714 
.618 

.714 

.671 
.446 
.482 
.411 
.518 

.464 

.464 
.446 
.446 


it 


^1 

if 


Maker. 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Michigan  Star  Co. 


Detroit  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Detroit  Salt  Co. 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
St.  Clair  Salt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
Do. 


.063         Do. 

7.058  United  Salt  Co.  1 

.054  Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 
7. 119  Do. 

.021  United  Salt  Co.  1 


?) 
(?) 

7.028 
.069 
.069 

.044 
.214 
.079 

.215 

.10 
.053 
.063 
.054 
.054 


.071 
.053 

.0' 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Mich.  Salt  Aas'n. 


United  Salt  Co.  1 


NationalSalt  Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co. » 
Cleveland  Salt  Co. 

Dlam.  Crys.  &  Worces- 
ter Cos. 
Mich.  Salt  Ass'n. 
United  Salt  Co.  i 


I 


MINNESOTA." 


Albert  Lea 

4,500 
2,681 
8,769 
1,239 
1,426 

2,060 
52,969 
8,040 
6,072 
1,428 

2,495 
1,202 

Delivered. 

90.15 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

7.17 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.085 

7.132 
7.118 

90.500 
.893 
.464 
.629 
.529 

.660 

.50 

.521 

.626 

.41 

.464 
.457 

90.625 

SO.  125 

Alexandria 

Duluth 

.6601     .152 
.5181     .054 
.589.     .060 
.589,     .060 

Anoka 

Cannon  Falls 

Chatfleld 

Milwaukee 

do 

Duluth 

L.  J.  Pettit&Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Detroit 

.750 
.536 
.536 
.660 
.671 

.671 
.671 

7.09 
.036 
.015 
.035 
.076 

7.107 
7.114 

Duluth 

Toledo 

Fairmont 

Fergus  Falls 

Grand  Rapids 

Hutchinson 

Kenyon  

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

Duluth 

do 

Milwaukee 

Do. 
L.  J.  Pettit. 

iNationalSaltCo. 

*  Some  freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  but  others  are  shown  clearly  by  schediQes.    See  p.  776. 
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Town. 


LAnesboro 

Utchfleld 

Long  Prairie  . . . 

Luveme 

MankAto 

Maxeppa 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

NewUlm 

North  Branch . . 

Northfield 

North  8t  Paul . . 

Ortonville 

Pipestone 

Plainylew 

Preston 

Princeton 

Redwing 

Rochester 

Rushford 

Sauk  Center — 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley .. 
St.  Cloud 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 

Stillwater 

Tracy. 

Two  Harbors... 

Wabasha 

Watervllle 

WhitebearLake... 

Winona 

Virginia 

Zumbrota 


1,102 
2,280 
1,885 
2,223 
10.509 

556 

202,718 

2,146 

8,790 

5,408 

1,211 
8,210 
1,110 

^;^ 

1,088 
1,278 
1.819 
7,625 
6,843 

1,062 
2,220 
1.511 
1,770 
8,668 

2,607 

163,065 

12,818 

1,911 

8,278 

2,628 
1,260 
1,288 
19,714 
2,962 
1,119 


Shippiog  point, 
when  stated. 


Milwaukee 

buiuth !!!!!!!!! 

Milwaukee 

....do 

Duluth 

Milwaukee . . . 

ihiiuth!!!!!!! 
buiuth  .*."!!.'.*! 

Milwaukee . . . 
Duluth 

Milwaukee . . . 
West  Superior 

Duluth 

St  Paul 

Duluth 

Milwaukee . . . 
St.  Paul 

buiuth !!!!!!! 


1^ 


Deliyered. 

190.20 

.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.071 

>  Delivered. 

.042 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.053 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


10.52990.57010.041 
586  T.090 
625  .055 
625  .054 
536     .018 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.16 

Delivered. 
7.138 
7.08 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


v 

I 


.446 
.41 
.571 
.518 


.497 
.482 


.714 
.536 


.446 
.5» 
.50 

.498 

.482 
.482 
.548 
.521 


.571 


.529 
.529 
.50 

.514 

.482 

.486 

.50 

.446 

.50 
.457 
.536 
.446 

.428 
.436 


^1 

ox. 


.571  .074 

.ba6  .064 

.660  .124 

.803!  -080 

.625  .069 


.571 
.571 
.586 
.660 
.625 

.536 
.553 
.536 
.607 
.589 


n.ooo 

625 


.571 


.589 


.714 

.571 
.536 
.625 
.482 
.536 
.518 


Maker. 


National  Salt  Co. 
L.  J.  Pettlt 


Da 


?.069  Diamond  Crystal  Go. 

{fS2 
.046 

067 
.1251  ; 


Do. 
L.J.Pettit&Co. 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


.048 
.071 
7.064 
.064 
.058 

.429 
.065 
.060 
.042 
.089 

.075 
.107 
.050 
.089 
.252 

.071   Michigan  Salt  Assn. 
?.079  Theopold  Mfr.  Co. 
?.081 

.036,  United  Salt  Co.* 
108' 

!082{  Michigan  Salt  Co. 


Do. 


United  Salt  Co.* 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


Do. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 
L.J.  Pettlt&Co. 


Do. 
Warsaw  Salt  Co.* 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Bay  St.  Louis . 

Brandon  

Columbus 

Gloster 

Greenville — 


Hattiesburg . 

luka 

Kosciusko... 
Lexington... 
Moflspoint... 


Oxford 

Ripley 

Shuqualak  . 
Vicksbnrg.. 


Do.. 


Water  Valley. 


2,872 
776 
6,484 
1,661 
7,642 

4,175 
7,816 
2,078 
1,516 


1,825 

653 

600 

14,884 


14,834 
8,818 


New  Orleans . 
....do 


New  Orleans  . 
Newlbeila... 


Memphis .... 

Chicago 

New  Orleans  . . . 
....do 


Cairo,  ni.. 
Memphis . 
St  Louis.. 


St.  John,  m. 


90.17 
.16 

Delivered. 
.18 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.12 
.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


90.425 

90.75 

90.306 

.867 

.65 

.128 

.65 

.65 

.10 

.50 

.76 

.07 

*.35 

.50 

.15 

*.36 

.40 

.04 

.643 

.679 

.086 

.68 

.625 

.095 

*.85 

.625 

.155 

*.85 

.625 

.175 

.608 

.625 

.022 

.66 

.714 

.054 

«.87S 

.898 

.014 

«.846 

.45 

.106 

.60 

.70 

.10 

.607 

.714 

.107 

English. 
Avery  Co. 


National  Salt  Co. 
English. 


Halladay  Co. 


Avery  and  Lone  Star 
Cos.;*  Diamond 
Crystal  Co. 


Halladay  Salt  Co. 


>  Sacks.  *  National  Salt  Com pany .  *  By  the  single  pound. 

4  The  marked  differences  in  prices  are  probably  largely  due  to  differences  in  time  of  purchase,  earlier 

Surchases  being  at  lower  prices.    Note  tnat  in  Vicksburg  dealers  report  prices  of  0.845  and  0.60,  respeo- 
ively,  apparently  both  for  the  same  grade  of  salt,  in  200-pound  bags. 
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Tabue  IV. — WhoUtaU  and  reUxU  pricei  of  common  farm  mA — Continaed. 

MI880UKI.1 


Town. 


Shipping  point, 


I 

i 


I 

1 


Maker. 


A«h  Grore . 
Anrom 


Bowling  Green ... 

Butler 

Cape  Glrarcleaa  .. 


Carrollton 

Colombia 

Dexter 

Eldorado  Springs. 


l.OW 
6,191 

1,902 
8,158 
4,816 

8,8M 
6,651 
1,862 
2,187 


^      „  eld, Mo. 
intchinson. 


..do 


Hatchinson, 


Emma 

Farmington. 

Festos 

Folton 

Gallatin 

Greenfield... 


.do. 


Hopkins 

HontBTille 

Independence. 
Jefferson  City  . , 
Joplin 


Do 

Kansas  City . 


Do 

Knobnoster  . 


Lagrange. 
Lebanon  . 


Liberty. 
Milan  .. 
Monett . 


Monroe  City 

Mount  Vernon  . 
Norbome 


Oregon 

Parfa 

Pattonsburg . 


Plattsburg 

Pleasant  Hill . 

Richmond 

St.  Joseph 

Do 


StLonis. 
Do.... 
Do.... 


1,778 
1,256 
4,888 
1,780 
1,406 


907 

1,805 

6,974 

9,664 

26,028 


26,028 
168,752 

168,752 
678 

1,607 

2,125 

2,407 
1,767 
8,116 

1,929 

1,206 

1,189 


1,082 
1,897 
1,065 

1,878 

2,002 

8,478 

102,979 

102,979 


575,238 
575,288 
576,288 


do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 


Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


St  Louis 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St  Louis 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 
Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Chicago 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
KansasCity,  Mo. 
Chicago 


Chicago 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Hutchinson. 
Kans.,  ana 
Saginaw,  Mich 

Chicago 

do 

do 


St  Louis 

Hutchinson. 
Kans, 


Hutchinson, 


DetlTered. 
710.15 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

7.068 

T.27 
Deliyered. 
Delivered. 
Deliyered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Deliyered, 


Delivered. 
T.24 
7.06 
7.28 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Deliyered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

790.15 

7.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


7.26 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Deliyered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Deliyered. 


•0.510 

.60 

.567 
.602 
.50 

.571 
.482 
.586 


.571 

.554 

.514 
.626 
.576 
.60 


.675 
.654 


.536 
.586 


.686 
.482 

.50 
.60 

.607 

.60 

.689 
.596 
.60 

.5361 

.60 

.675 


.676 
.528 
.575 

.576 

.482 

.625 

.50 

.468 


.60 
.636 

.636 


t.tm 

.686 

.626 
.571 
.686 

.626 
.571 
.689 


.66 

.6251 

.664 

.66 

.664 


.025 
.586 
.76 
.571 


.625 
.686 

.518 
.571 

.664 

.686 

.625 
.607 
.5K9 

.576 

.686 

.607 


.589 
.689 
.625 

.625 
.575 
.679 
.586 
.607 


.668 
.626 
.6251 


•.on 

T. 

.068 

.069 

r.066 

r.064 
.060 
.058 
.072 

.064 

.106 
.111 
.028 
.066 
.064 


.060 


.086 


.064 

.018 
.071 

.047 

7.066 

7. 086 
.014 
.089 

.039 

.036 

.082 


7.014 
.061 
.060 

.06 
.OK 
.064 
.086 
.189 


.089 
.089 


Hatch.-Kan.  Salt  Oo.a 

Do.t 
Do.« 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Prienneyer  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Swing.* 

Hatch.-Kan.  Salt  Ca* 

Da« 

J.  F.  Swing  A  Co. 
Do. 


Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Ca> 


National  Salt  Co. 
Priesmeyer  A  Co. 
Crystal  Salt  Co. 

Hutch.>Kan.  Salt  Co.* 


Do.* 
Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 

Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.* 

Do.* 

Hutch.-Kan.*,      and 
Priesmeyer. 


Barton  Salt  Co. 

Hutch.-Kan.,     and 
Mich.  Cos.* 

Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 

T.F.Ewing. 

Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 


Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.* 

Hutch.- Kan.  Salt  Co.* 
Barton  Bros. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Priesmeyer  A  Co. 
Do. 


1  Freight  rates  questioned,  see  p.  776b 
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•NattonalSkltOo. 


"/f^ 


'?;*'• 


i*r*''».y:- 


A3^ 


iAZll>? 


zium. 


if  2^ 


*| 


fa  I   i  H 


''U 2!*i:-'*Bwt    L»     LH 

|__ 


ELAfetC^ 


ZLU3^,L*  ■ 


A'-  *'/: 

I^A/A  ... 


it  M'm  0f/ftt 

ho 


fmnvtllo 

]»tnniif\tt 

KniiitfhAtfi 


KitrMltit... 
iriiri'Hioii  . . 
OnliMlHiric . 

Ol>IM>VII    ... 

Oniyvllln  . 
(lr<i(Miflot(t. 


nrlifirpivltiM   . 

lllMlpPllUltl    .. 

jNcliMollVllln. 
ilitriii>yvlllt« 

Kliiiiuittily 

UltMllt 

lithiiMiil) 
l«tM\lM(ll\Vlt  . 

Miirhio 

Milt  Ion 
MmkoIIIi^ 

NlMUiHtlt  . 


;  wt  

M   '0^     ^» 

%  M     Y*^ff%^ 


D«Ut«!to1 

r.io 


;ool 


2V/»     M«n.«c^.MI^h. 


*  721  I  .     

J.'J2  ' iU*.,.. 


!,*/>»  7/76 
lJ/7 


IJZJ 

4,157 
a,  774 

l.fiAl 
I,(H7 

1,MM 

1,0NA 

1,4(M 
H.  N'JH 

Ift.07M 
JI,M7 

H,  JW2 
I. 'AM 
l,(U)l 
t.HIV 

•J.lMO 

•J.  wn» 


#1/*... 

rio... 

Du'itioin 


do... 

do... 


Ht.JohriN  , 


MichiKAt) , 

ChlcHtfo      and 
Mli'hiKtui. 

Mi(*htKiit> 

,  ....d( 


(Uiiciitfo 

(Milciiito 


...do 

St.  IjouIm 

rhiruKo 

CMiiruKO  nnd 

tlldiHIIR|H)li)l. 


Ht.  I>hjIn. 


IMK;it,Mlrh... 


r.» 

••* 

,SC 

lMdlv«K4. 

.m 

tN^Iivercd. 

Deliver^. 
Delivered. 

.441 
.Mf 

.691 
.591 
.571 
.714 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.086 

.571 
.480 
.481 
.fiO 

.478 

M.OO 
.691 
.608 

.688 
.6M 

Delivered. 
7.16 
7.U 

.518 

.41 

.480 

.S71 
.60 
.688 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.482 
.404 

.671 
.671 

7.020 
Delivered. 

7.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.486 
.497 
.671 
.482 
.618 

.669 
.636 
.679 
.636 
.689 

Delivered. 

.476 

.686 

Delivered. 
7.18 

.489 
.429 

.686 
.482 

Delivered. 
Dvliverwl. 

.60 
.493 

.680 
.626 

inaivered. 
lh*Uvcred. 
Dollvorpd. 
Dollvered. 
Delivered. 

.41 

.618 

.471 

.467 

,607 

.446 
.625 
.418 
.671 
.671 

Dollvorod. 
riQ.OM 

7.ia 

IHOlverwi, 

.446 
.686 
.482 
,467 

.686 
.664 
.618 
.60 

BfUHdar  Co.  A  Evii«. 
lMeK.aftUA< — 


NatkHMl  fittlt  Ob. 

Joy^MoftoaAOo.* 
(t)\         D©.« 
.178|         Do.* 

KfttkHiAl  Sttlt  Go. 
.064,  H.KnensUACo. 
.017i  Joy,  Morton  A  Go.* 
.089|  National  Salt  Go. 
(?)      St.  John  or  I.  B.R.B. 
Go. 

0631  Joy,  Morton  A  Go.  < 


{?i 


.089 
.107 

7.078 
.06 

% 

.071 
.061 

.047 

(T) 

.086 
.132 

.086 
.107 
.047 
.114 
.064 

.09 


Wadflworth.  and  Jof 

Morton  I  Cos 
Michigan  Salt  Aw*n. 


National  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  < 


III.  Gent  Coal  A  Salt 
Co, 

Joy,  Morton  dk  Co.  > 

Detroit  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Oo.« 

National  Salt  Co, 

Joy,  Morton  ^  CV>.« 

I)o.« 

National  Salt  Co. 


t  rm(«hl  riMivi  tn  Ihln  Stato  qtunitionod;  mh'  p.  776.       *  National  Salt  Co.       *By  the  single  pound. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  sail — Continued. 
ILLINOIS-<:k>ntinned. 


Town. 

* 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

1^ 

i 

i 

1 

II 

08  .g 

It 

Maker. 

Milford 

1,077 
2,545 
7,460 
4,311 
2,308 

1,965 

2,705 
1,821 
1,270 

1,577 

10,588 

56.100 

8,325 

1,268 

4,248 

2,665 
2,280 
1,600 
1,327 
2,835 

2,080 

2,300 

1,277 

413 

Saginaw 

Chicago 

710  19 

10.464 

10.586 
.586 
.500 
.571 
.429 

.571 

.60 
.497 
.586 

.271 

.625 
.678 
.586 
.50 

.571 

.485 
.571 
.625 
.618 
.571 

.586 
.66 
.671 
.486 

(f) 

.086 
.046 
(7) 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.» 
Do.» 

Minouk  

Deliveied.1    -39fi 

Monmouth 

7.18 
7.25 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

7.14 
Delivered. 
7.14 

Delivered. 

7.13 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Dfilivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

7.128 

.486 
.482 
.893 

.525 

.46 

.497 

.482 

.497 

.60 
.464 
.507 
.489 

.50 

.41 

.485 

.586 

.471 

.50 

.486 
.571 
.498 
.45 

Do.i 

Mount  Carmel 

Morrison 

Chicago 

do 

Milwaukee  and 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis 

Mount  Carroll 

Mound  City 

Nauvoo 

L.  J.  Pettit 

NfLfinnAl  AaU.  On 

Onarga 

Chicago 

do 

do 

.074  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

(7)      Michigan  Salt  Co. 
.114  Genesee  Salt  Co. 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Savanna 

Chicago 

St.   Louis    and 
Cincinnati. 

.029'  Jov.  Morton  A  Co.i 

Sumner 

.011 

,071 

.075 
.086 
.089 
.047 
.071 

.06 
.069 
.078 
(?) 

Taylorville 

Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Vandalia 

Virden 

Chicago 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.» 

Virginia 

Warren  

Chicago 

do 

S.Louis 

Do.i 

Waraaw 

Do.» 

Whitehall 

J.  F.  Ewing  &  Co. 

Wilmette 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Chicago 

Wyoming 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.^ 

Yorkville 

INDIANA.* 


Albion 

Alexandria. 
Angola 

Attica 

Auburn 


Batesville  . . 
Bedford.... 

Do 

Bloomfleld  . 
Brazil 


Brookston. 
Cannelton. 


Charlestown., 

Columbus 

Connersville  . 


CrawfordsvIUe  . 
Crownpolnt  — 
Delphi 


Dublin 

East  Chicago 

1  National  Salt  Co. 


1,324 
1.721 
2,141 

3,005 

3,396 


1.384 
6,115 
6,115 

L588 
7,786 


949 
2,188 

915 
8,130 
6,886 


6,649 
2,836 
2,135 


3,411 


Toledo 

Cleveland 

Marine  City  and 

St.  Clair. 
Saginaw  and 

Detroit. 
Toledo    and 

Cleveland. 


Benton  Harbor. 


Saginaw 

Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 

Saginaw 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 


Indianapolis  . 
Detroit 


Cleveland 

Michigan 

Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Richmond 

Chicago 


/to.  14 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.125 
Delivered. 


7.114 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

7.086 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.06 


•0.482 
.45: 
.436 

.458 

.453 


.489 
.482 
.535 
.482 
.482 


.411 
.518 

.571 
.518 
.457 


.439 
.457 
.457 

.446 


SO.  554 
.50 
.482 


016 


.586 


.571 
.571 
.671 
.636 
•1.00 


.447 
,571 


.571 
.518 


.600 
.536 
.571 

.60 
.76 


% 


.089 
.058 
(?) 


.061 
.079 
.114 

.054 
.075 


United  Salt  Co.i 

Michigan  and  Dia- 
mond Crys.  Salt  Cos. 

Genesee  and  Michi- 
gan Cos. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
(.wck  salt);  Cleve- 
land (common  salt). 

Fred  Hobbs. 
United  Salt  Co.i 
Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


F.  Hobbs  &  Michigan 
Ass'n. 

United  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Asm'u. 

Do. 


*  Freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned;  see  p.  775.  *  By  the  single  pound. 


K?>2       INDrSTRIAL   commission: TRUST8    AITD    COMBnTATl-^yN 

Tarui  W.—  mtolemU  atui  rfiaUpriing  of  c€nnwnm\  fnrm  «iJ^— Ot^ctmaed 
INDIANA-Oon  tinned. 


Ti»wn 


t    ! 

3       < 


Shipplnir  point, 
when  Ktated. 


0 


I 


l-IilliihurK. 


IndianapollA 

(dairy.) 


Klkhart  .... 
K«»rt  Wnyno 

iMi 

IH) 


(imenflrM 

(triM-n-bunf ... 
Haininoixi  . .. 
H.irif..rti(ity. 
IiuUaimpoU.s  . 


Do 

Jrff»'p«onvllh' 

Knik'lit'-town 

l^w  ri'iu'flmrK 

MiitiiMm 

Mlchljran  (Mtv 

M..im(.ll..  ..' 

Mount  Vt'nmn 


Richmoinl 


n«M» 

iMirity. 


Do.... 

R<K'kiK)rt . 

K/K'kvillo 
Si-ymour  . 


South  Boml  .. 

Sullivan 

'nm-  Hrtuto.. 

Tiptnn 

Valt>aniis<)  ... 


VInoonnes. 

IX.  

Wal«u*h 


Wlnamar 

WinfJu'sttT. 


1ft.  1H4  ! 
46.n.S  I 

4.MhS  j 

4,4M9  I 
ft.UM  ' 

ft.  912 
169. 164 

lfi9,164 
10. 774 
l.V^42 
4.  'XH\ 
7,S3ft 

1,48ft 
2.107 
ft,  132 

2.20S 
1.991 

18,226 

18.226 
2,.SK2 

2.(Vlft 
6,415 

35,999 

3.11H 
36.  i\7.\ 
3.  7«V» 
6,2K) 

10.249 
10,219 
8,61S 

1.6H.1 
8,705 


Ifakt?. 


Sairinaw. 

do... 

ChicaKo  . 
SaKiiiaw. 


rtaoR 


Delivered. 

'  Delivered. 

IK'livered. 

Delivered. 

?.126 
,  Delivered. 
;         ?.08 

?.079 
Delivered. 


I 


Manistee . 


Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land. 
Saginaw 


, Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Indianapolb Delivered. 

('inoiunati,  Ohio  Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
IVllvered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.1ft 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.10 
?.10 

?.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


St.  Clair,  Mich.. 


Cleveland 

Evaniivillo  and 

Michigan. 
Indianapolia  ... 


Detroit . 


Ka.vt  Saifinaw... 
Chicago 


Detroit 

Michiifan 

Ik'nt<»n  Harbor, 
Mich. 




.'«64j     .536      .072* 


'  '  (tx»irJE!"0  :  -Jj2- 

Cnited  6^5  O  ■ 

.  CW6.  Tkx^ 

,01».   W«d<woftfc5«iii- 

,OS&  Do. 

(?)     I  Michigan  Smii^'- 

.03  ; 

,     .417.  ,   ^ 

.&36     (?)     I  American SAlt Or. 
•&36J     .086    StmaAmidSBitCc 

.3  .0, ' 

•aS6|  .064'  ObioSaltOx     _^ 

•5>36{  .096  "hliciiigmnSMlt^^ 

.41   I  .074'  Do. 

-fiO  .087 


60       .671       .071 


•^         .018 
.636/      .CMS 


Da 
Do. 


Da 


I       Cos. 

i    rnitedSalHTo\, 
!    Diamond  Crvsttl' - 

'  NaUonai  Sail  09. 
D«x 

Diamond  CiTP»^^"^ 

Do.. 
W«d**w«rth  Ca 
Elast  So^rinav  Co. 


(?)    I  MiohiiranSaltAa'"- 

.054' 

.079;  United  Salt  Ca' 

.025    Michlnn  Salt  Asl^ 

.046  ^ 


IOWA.» 


Atlantic 

Anita 

Audubon 

Bellevuo 

Bloomfleld  . . 

B<x>ne 

Carroll 

Ce<lar  KapidH 

I>o 

Center>'ille.. 

Clarinda 

Do 

Cresco 

Davenport... 
Decoran 


5,(M6 
986 
1,866 
l.(i07 
2,106 

8,.SS0 
2,  SX-1 
2ft,  65«) 
2ft.  65<i 

ft,25«; 

3,276 
8,276 
2.806 
36,264 
3,246 


Council  Bluffs, 

('hlcago , 

do , 

("hicago , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Chicago , 

do 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

Chicago , 

Milwaukee . . . . 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?«0.11 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.16 


|Q.57ftWG25«0.05 


ft89 

.689 

*.321 


.589 

.66 

.357 


663     .6251    .072,  Joy,  Morton  «kOa» 


.669  .66 

.62ft  .714 

.529  .671 

.518  .571 

.671  .625 

.578!  .625 

.60  I  .625 

.457I  .518 

.6071  .578 

.493  .686 


.05  I 
.121' 
.0861 


Joy,  Morion  A  Go.' 
Mich.  Salt  ASOL 
Do. 


.0911 
.089; 

.0541 

.0471 
.025; 
.061 
.071 

(?) 


National  Salt  Ca 
Kansas  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co. 
Wadsworth  ftilt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Oft  * 

Do. 
Prieameyer  &  Co. 
L.J.Pettit. 
National  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
tBy  the  single  pound. 


8  Freight  rate«  In  this  State  questioned,  see  p.  775. 
<  Probaljly  an  earlier  porehaae. 


I  0'Mt^:j-T 
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Table  IV. —  WholeMle  and  retaU  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 
IOWA— Continued. 


Town. 


^-Oenlaon 

^  , Dee  Moines. 
*•*  Do 

£ldon 

Bikader.... 


•  Palrfleld 

'■  Fort  Madison. 
"    Greenfield 

Oriswold 

Humboldt 


Independence. 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 

KnoxYllle 


Leon  . 

Lvons , 

Malvern 

Manchester., 

Maquoketa . . 
MuKoatine . . . 

Newton 

Oelwein 

Onawa 


Okaloosa  ... 
Shenandoah. 
Sigoumey  . . . 

Vinton 

Waukon 


I 

I 


2,771 

62,139 

62,189 

1,850 

1,821 

4,689 
9,278 
1,800 
900 
1,474 

8,666 
8,261 
7,987 
2,601 
8,181 

1,138 
1,905 


1,166 
2,887 

8,777 
14,073 
8,682 
5.142 
1,923 

9,212 
8,573 
1,962 
8,499 
2,158 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


Chicago 

Chicago".*.*.!*.'.*.! 
Milwaukee 

Michigim 

Chicago 

Chicago 

do 

Milwaukee 

Clinton!!!!!!!!! 

Chicago 

Cedar  Rapids... 
Milwaukee 

(Silcago 

do 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

stipaui!!!!!!!!! 

Chicago 

do 


■s 

p 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
710.146 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.096 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7.30 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


L 


10.57590.64390.068 


.625 
.607 
.618 
.625 

.636 
.607 
.575 
.639 
.675 

.668 
.671 
.668 
.675 
.448 

.518 
.639 
.500 
.676 
.629 

.496 
.678 
.565 
.628 
.676 


.676 
.639 
.639 
.464 


i 


.&13 
.643 
.607 
.571 


.571 
.625 
.625 


.679 
.626 
.625 
.689 
.607 

.536 
.626 


.607 
.496 


.626 
.625 


.446 
.643 
.625 
.571 
.636 


ii 
It 


.018 
.036 
.089 
.046 

.063 
.064 
.05 
.08< 
.086 


.064 
.072 
.014 

(?) 

.018 
.086 
.OK 
.06 

(?) 


.018 
.070 

.050 

.053 


Maker. 


I 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.  ^ 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Do. 


National  Salt  Co.  1 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.» 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

L.J.Pettit. 

Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 

National  Salt  Co. 

Joy.  Morton  &  Co.* 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Joy,  Morton  &  Co.^ 

Do. 
L.J.Pettit. 


Mich.  Salt  Assn. 
J.R  Pettlt. 
Joy,  Morton  &  CJo.i 
072  Diamond  Crystol  Co. 


.032 


KANSAS. 


Abilene 

Argentine 

Arkansas  City . 

Atohison 

Do 


Augusta . . . 
Belleville  . 
Concordia . 
Emporia . . . 
Fredonia . . 

Ooodland  . 

Herington . 
Holton  .... 


Junction  City. 
Kingman  


Leavenworth 

Do 

Marion 

Mcpherson  . . . 
Minneapolis  . 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Osage  City.... 
Oswego 


3,.W7 
5,878 
6,140 
16,722 
16,722 

1,197 
1,888 
8,401 
8,223 
1,660 

1,069 

1,607 
8,062 

4,695 
1,785. 

20,785 

20,785 

1,824 

2,996 

1,727 

1,772 
6,208 
2,792 
2,208 


Hutchinson  . 
Kansas  City . 


Hutohinson  .... 

....do , 

....do 

do 

do 

St.  Joseph  and 

Kansas  City. 

Hutohinson  .... 


Hutohinson  ... 


Hutohinson  .. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7f0.ll 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


90.45 

90.55 

90.10 

«.321 

.446 

.125 

.482 

.60 

.018 

.60 

.586 

.066 

.50 

.536 

.086 

.482 

.518 

.066 

.482 

.671 

.089 

.686 
.482 

.625 
.536 

% 

.489 

.686 

.047 

>.334 

.76 

.416 

.468 

.50 

.082 

.468 

.586 

.068 

.50 

.586 

.086 

.40 

.50 

.10 

.482 

.518 

.036 

.482 

.518 

.036 

.468 

.60 

.032 

.446 

.482 

.(m 

.689 

.625 

.036 

.589 

.696 

1.07 

.446 

.50 

.OM 

.476 

.636 

.061 

.50 

.536 

.036 

Hutoh.,  Kan..  Salt  Co.i 
KauNHS  Salt  ('o. 
Hutoh.,  Kan..  Co. » 


Do.i 
Barton  Salt  Co.i 
Hutch.,  Kan.,8aUCo.i 

Do. 

Do. 


Hutoh.,  Kaiis.,  Salt  Co. 
Hutohinmn    Packing 
Co. 


Hutoh.,  Kan.,  SaltCo.' 
Do. 
Do. 
I)o. 
Do. 

IK). 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 


>  Probably  an  earlier  purchase. 
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Table  IV. — Wholesale  and  reknl  prices  of  common  f arm  Mit— Contmued. 
KANSAS— Continued. 


Town. 


I 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


I  I 


I 

i 

ll 

h 

I 

|| 

1 

1 

|l 

I0.476|0.635W).06 

.475 

.518 

.04a 

.468 

.51« 

.05 

.61£ 

.586 

.018 

.467 

.60 

.048 

.51 

.558 

.043 

.58C 

.571 

.065 

.507 

.689 

%i 

.471 

.482 

.468 

.586 

.048 

.475 

.586 

.061 

.58e 

.588 

.066 

.482 

.686 

.054 

Maker. 


Ottawa 

Do 

Paola 

Panona 

Peabody 

Pittsburg... 
Pleasanton . 
Sabetha  . . . . 
St.  Marys . . . 
Topeka 

Do 

Washington 
Wichita.... 


6,964 
6,934 
8,144 
7,682 
1,869 

10,112 
1,097 
1,646 
1,890 

88,608 

33,60iS 

1,575 

24,671 


Hutchinson 

....do 

.....do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do 

.do 

.do 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

780.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Hutch.,  Kan..  Salt  Ca> 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Barton  Salt  Go. 
Hutch.,  Kan.,  Salt  Oo.^ 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


KENTUCKY.* 


Augusta. 
Berea 


Calhoun 

Campbellsville . 
Cyntniana 


Elicabethtown  . 

Eminence 

FlemingRburg . . 

Frankfort 

Greenville 


Henderson  . . . 
Hopkinsville . 
Louisville 

Do 

Do 


1,718 
762 

1,841 

631 

3,257 


1,861 
1,018 
1,266 
9,487 
1,051 

10,272 

7,280 

201,731 

204,731 

204,731 


Do 204,731 

Murray I     1,822 

Morganfield 2, 046 

Newport I    28,301 

Owensboro 13,189 


Paducah 

Do 

Paris 

Scottsville.. 

ShelbyviUe . 


Somerset . . . 
Uniontown . 


19,446 
19,446 
4,603 

824 

8,016 

8,884 
1,532 


Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 


Evansville. 


Cincinnati. 


Louisville  . 

...do 

Paris 

Cincinnati. 
Louisville  . 


St  Louis . . . 
Louisville  . 


Louisville  . 


Evansville. 
Cincinnati. 


St.  Louis... 
Cincinnati. 
Louisville . 

....do 


Evansville  . 


•0.058 
?.18 

0.10 
Delivered. 
.15 


?.08 
?.06 
T.28 
?.16 
Delivered. 

T.107 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.16 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
?.15 


ID.  446  90. 586  to.  087 


.60 

.66 
.62( 
.443 


.51 

.589 

.571 

.543 

.507 

.60 

.587 

.498 

.482 

.457 

.464 

.553 

.51 

.482 

.446 

.446 
.50 
.51 
.510 


.486 


.571 
.85 


.10 

.265 

.167 


.64  ?.13 

.679  ?.082 

.643  ?.049 

.614  7.045 

.574  .067 


.657 

.60 

.58d 

.536 

.571 

.536 
.625 
.589 
.578 
.60 

.60 
.586 
.58 
.625 

.714 

1.00 
.586 


J.  O.  Dickinson   Co., 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


Cleveland    A 
worth  Ooe. 

J. B. Speeds  Co. 
Do. 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt 


Wads- 


Priesmeyer  &  Co. 
J.B.Speed<&Oo. 
National  Salt  Co. 
J. B. Speeds  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 


7.046 
.063 
.096 
.056 
.114 

.072 
.072 
.079 
.096 
.054 


.054     Buckeye  Co. 
.086  ;  Wadsworth  Co. 
.02    >         Do. 
? .  099    Ohio  River  and  Michi- 
gan Cos. 
.054    J.  B.  Speeds  Ox 

.34 


LOUISIANA. 


Amite 

Houma 

Jennings 

Lake  Ptovidence. 
Mandeyille 

Mansfield 

Monroe 

New  Orleans 

White  Castle 


1,547 
8,212 
1,539 
1,256 
1,029 

W7 

5,428 

287,104 

1,850 


Avery 

New  Iberia . . 
New  Orleans 
....do 

Shreveport . . 

New  Orleans 
....do 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?|0.16 
.15 
7.007 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.10 


80.857 
.375 
.875 
.326 


•0.44680. 
.50 
.45 
.55 
.375 


.52 
.45 
.35 
.375 


.65 
.55 
.50 
.50 


069 


125 
7.075 
.075 
7.06 

.13 
.10 
.15 
.11 


English. 
Avery  Co. 
Da 


J.  it  M.  Schwabacher. 
English. 


1  National  Salt  Go. 


*  Freight  rates  in  this  State  queetloned.  see  p.  TTS. 
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Table  IV. —  WhoUicde  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 


MAINE.1 


Town. 

1 

i 

1     £ 

i?blppltig  point, 

si 

SI 

i 

p. 

'J 

II 

H  S 

Maker. 

Albion 

878 

0S7 

4.616 

2,280 

16,146 

1,828 

1,662 

4,768 

448 

759 

2,714 
4,686 
8,228 
2,082 

Rockland 

PorUand  

10.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.16 
DeUvered. 
.166 
.105 

Delivered. 
.176 

Delivered. 
.089 
7.86 

Y.IO 
.04 

?.16 
.126 
Delivered. 

.071 

.06 

Delivered 

.06 

.446 
.643 
«.34 

.60 

.614 
.661 
.614 
.464 

.643 

.671 

.657 

.44 

.60 

.471 
.60 
.648 
.60 
.671 

.386 
.636 
.636 
.56 

so.  893 

.786 

.626 

.786 

».428 

.857 

.867 
.694 
.714 
.857 

.898 
.714 
.786 
.696 
.714 

.671 
.70 
.714 
.714 
.714 

.643 
.714 

10.374 
.143 
.179 
.142 
.088 

.857 

.328 
.133 

.28 
.288 

.260 
.141 
.129 
.066 
.214 

% 

% 
.143 

.186 
.119 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Alfred 

Do. 

Belfast              .    . 

Portland  Salt  Co. 

Berwick 

Biddeford 

New  York  and 
Michigan. 

Boston,    Mass.. 

and  Portland. 

Portland 

National  Salt  Co. 

Bluehill 

Bridgeton 

C&riboD 

English. 

Clinton 

Portland 

do 

do 

Turks  Island. 

Freeport 

Do. 

Hallowell 

Houlton 

Do. 

Kennebunk 

Machlas 

PorUand  

do 

do 

Do. 
English. 

McFallB 

Pittsfleld   

2,208 
6,078 
8,188 
2,069 
9,477 

1,628 
2,068 

Bangor 

Turks  Island. 

Sftnford 

Springvale 

Portland 

Rockland 

Brunswick 

Boston 

Oencsee  Salt  Co. 

S.  Berwick 

Warren 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Waterville 

Do. 

Winterport 

Wlnthrop 

Do. 

Auburn 

Do. 

WoodfordB 

Yarmouth 

2,274 

Portland 

.714 

.104 

Do. 

MARYLAND. 


Cumberland 

EllicottCity.... 

Frederick 

Hagerstown  — 
Do 

Lonaconing  — 

Oakland 

Oxford 

Snowhill 

Taneytown 

Upper  Marlboro 
Williamsport... 


17,128 
1,331 
9,296 
13,691 
13,691 

2,181 
1,170 
1,243 
1,606 
666 

449 
1,472 


Baltimore . . 

Cumberland 

Baltimore . . 

....do 

Hanover  ... 

Baltimore  .. 


Delivered. 

10.60  10.662 

10.062 

10.06 

.60 

.626 

.066 

Delivered. 

.464 

.686 

.072 

Delivered. 

.493 

.671 

.078 

Delivered. 

.607 

.671 

.064 

.06 

.60 

.719 

.169 

Delivered. 

.486 

.671 

.086 

.064 

.60 

.714 

.16 

?.125 
.08 

.60 
.428 

.607 
.636 

% 

.06 

.486 

.671 

.026 

Delivered. 

.50 

.663 

.063 

Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co.* 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co.* 


Do. 

National  Salt  Co. 
Kerr  Salt  Co.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst. . 
Andover. . 

Ayer 

Barre 

Brockton . 


Brookfleld 

Cambridge . . . 

Do 

Do 

Easthampton. 


5,028 
6,818 
2,446 
2,069 
40,063 

8,062 
91,886 
91,886 
91,886 

5,608 


Boston 


Boston 

Worcester  . 

Boston 

....do 

....do 

Holyoke . . . 


Delivered. 

•0.573 10.714 

10.141 

Delivered. 

.407     .636 

.129 

10.07 

.607;    .714 

.087 

Delivered. 

.486 

.683 

.148 

.06 

.428 

.643 

.156 

.09 

.60 

.784 

.124 

Delivered. 

.472     .665 

.08S 

Delivered. 

.472     .665 

.089 

Delivered. 

.472     .693 

.221 

Delivered. 

.586 

.589 

.053 

Genesee  Salt  Co. 
Turks  Island. 


Eastern  Salt  Co. 
Crystalline  Salt  Co. 
.053  Warsaw,  N.Y.* 


1  Many  dealers  in  this  State  buv  Turks  Island  and  other  locallv  made  coarse  salts.  Usually  name 
of  maker  is  not  given,  but  salt  is  bought  in  bags  of  70  pounds,  a  sue  mostiy  confined  to  salt  produced 
in  New  England. 

•Car  lots. 

*10-bushel  lots. 

«National8altCo. 
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Tjuhji  IV. —  WkoUaale  amd  rdail  phtca  cf  eomaum  farm  mdt — ContinQed 
MAj<8ACHl»Eri»-CoPtlmi«L 


MftDche^ter 

MattApoifiett 
Mod  ford. 
Methuen 
Millbury 

Newton 
North  Adamfl. 
Northampton 
North  Andover. 
Norwood 

Orange 
Peabody 

Pittsfield 

Plymouth 

Quincy 

Southbridffc 

Bprinfffield 

BUmgnton 

THunUm.. 

Wakefield 


Ware 

Watertown 
WfHt  Hprlnjcfleld 
Wlnchi'Hter 
Winthrup 

WorrcBter 
Do 


Eastern  Salt  Co. 
Robert  Gear  G6. 
Crystalline  Co. 


MICHIGAN.' 


Adrian . . 
Albion  . . 

Badaxo.. 

Belding  . 


Benton  Harbor. 

BlKR*pi^l« 

C-adillao 

C^Hlar  SprinRs . . 
Charlevoix 


9,654 
4,519 

1,241 

8,282 

6,562 
4,686 
5.997 


Detroit.. 
Jackson  . 


Sairinaw    and 
^y  City. 
Grand  Rapids . . 


Saginaw 

St.Clair  and  Sag- 
inaw. 
950 
2,079  I  Grand  Rapids  .. 


Delivered. 
790.07 

Delivered. 

?.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
T.068 


«).8989D.482;«).069 
(?) 


.41 

.50 

.446 

.429 

.41 

.464 

.96 
.39S 


.446 

n.oo 

.589 

.482 
.446 
.685 


.50 

?.04S 

.058 
.086 
.071 

.14 


Diamond  Crystel  Go. 
United*  &,  Diamond 

Crystal  Ooe. 
Buckeye  Co. 


Diamond    Cnrstal   ft 
Michigan  Cos. 


.80 

.  571]  T.  U0|  Diamond  Crystal  0(X 


» Probably  dairy  salU 
•National  Salt  Go. 


•  Freight  rates  in  this  State  are  questioned.    See  page  77& 
«  By  the  single  pound. 
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Tablb  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  sail — Continued. 
MICHIQAN-Continued. 


Town. 

j 

Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 

m 

i 

1 

St 

Mttker. 

Charlotte 

4,092 
6,489 
1,635 
6,216 
8,281 

286,704 
285,701 
285,701 
285.701 
286,701 

2,184 
2,408 
8.880 
4,783 
87,565 

1,648 
1,077 
7,790 
935 
8,297 

1,114 
1,226 
1,025 
10,058 
12,818 

1,834 
6,985 
4,287 

1,267 

1,109 
19,168 

2,051 
42,845 

8,888 

2,400 

9,407 
13, 119 
1,113 
7,878 

St.  Clair 

do 

Detroit 

Deliveri^l. 
DellvertHl. 

?.16 
?.27 

Delivered. 
Diaivered. 
li^livervd. 
Ikaiven?*!. 
DtUvtrtd. 

?,m 
Delivered. 

7,071 
Dellvert^H 
Dt'liveivd. 

Delivered. 

Dtjlivered. 

!.06 
IX^ltvered. 

7.07 
?,0&7 

ro5 

DellTerfd. 
Delivered. 

Di^livcred. 
Delivered. 
Di.^llvcred. 

t  .063 

Delivered, 

Delivered. 

Delivered- 

.im 

?  .10 

Delivered. 
Delivered, 
Delivered. 
DuUvetecl. 

so. 411 

.in 
/Ml 

A^ 

.^A 

.  mi 
AM 

,£j7ft 

,m 

.4W 
.146 

,425 

.425 
.482 
.404 

/m 

.439 

.471 

.42& 

.357 
.39:1 

.3^ 
.2^ 
.111 

.^1 

KL4fH 

.m 

.44fi 

.  Ifi-l 

^445 
AM 

.4WJ 
Am 
.571 
.5tJ 

,TU 

,441! 

,  IfH 

.482 
..^ 
.44B 

.44(1 
.714 
.MB 

.7H 

.671 
.44f5 
-4«2^ 

.411 
.MS 

Ar*l 

AM 
.44^ 

:1S 

SO  uca 

Diamond  Crystal  Go, 
Do. 
Do. 

Cheboygan  

Chelsea 

.088 

.053 
.071 

(n 

,063 
Y.03C 
.DM 

.aw 

Cold  water 

Chicago 

Green  Bay 

Mlcbigan  .''iLiir  Co. 

Crystal  Falls 

Detroit 

Do 

Do 

Detroit  Ball  Co. 

Do 

Diamond  Crynua  Oa 
Detroit  Salt  Co. 

Do 

Durand 

St.  Clair 

Detroit 

DlaiDi>ad  Crystal  Co» 

Fenton 

St  Clnlr  Siilt  iVi 

Gladstone 

Menominee  — 
Saginaw 

Diamond  Cryptal  Cq» 
MlcfalfrnQ  Suit  Aiib'q. 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Rapids 

Harbor  Springs 

Hartford 

Saginaw 

.  05^1          Do. 
?.0&ft!  TTnki^SultOn.i 

Holland 

7.119 
.021 

ir! 

V.02B 
.tJ89 
.0^9 

.011 
.214 
.079 

.  n^i 

.10 

.063 
AAi 

.mi 

.03S 
.OA'i 

Mich.  ShU  AHi'n. 

TAkeview 

Saginaw 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Grand  Rapids .. 
Saginaw 

Do. 

Laneer  

Unit4?d  Saltc;oJ 

Leslie 

Diamond  CrystaJ  Co, 

Mancelona 

Marcellus 

Do. 
Mich.  Salt  Affi'n. 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Morenci 

Detroit 

Negaunee  

Niles 

Sa&^inaw  and 

Cleveland. 
Duluth 

United  Salt  Co  ^ 

Ontonagon 

Oscoda 

Natlnnal'Salt  Co 

Port  Huron 

St.  Clair 

Diamond  Cry^tel  Oo. 
Do. 

Reed  City 

Saginaw 

OnlU'd  Kill  1 1^  1 

South  Frankfort. . . 

Cleveland  Salt  Cfi. 

T^i^niw^h 

Toledo 

Dlam.  Crvs.  A.  Worcea- 

TraversCity 

West  Bay  City 

Manistee 

.^!lth.  SAlt  Asit'n. 
Unitwl  Bait  €0.1 

Wllliamston 

Ypsilanti 

Saginaw 

MINNESOTA." 


Albert  Lea 

4,500 
2,681 
8,769 
1,239 
1,426 

2,060 
62,969 
8,040 
6,072 
1,428 

2,495 
1,202 

Delivered. 

•0.15 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

?.17 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.086 

?.132 
?.118 

10.500 

:^ 

.529 
.529 

.660 

.50 

.521 

.625 

.41 

.464 
.457 

10. 625  $0,125 

AlexAndrlA 

Duluth 

.660     .152 
.518'    .054 
.589,     .060 
.689,    .060 

.750  ?-09 

Anoka            

Cannon  Falls 

Chatfield 

Milwaukee 

do 

Duluth 

Detroit 

Duluth              .... 

Toledo 

.536 
.636 
.660 
.671 

.571 
.571 

.036 
.015 
.035 
.076 

?.107 
?.114 

Fairmont 

Fergus  Fall§ 

Grand  RapidB 

Hutchinson 

Kenyon  

DiLluth 

do 

Milwaukee 

L.  J.  Pettit&Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Aw'n. 


Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


Do. 
L.  J.  Pettit. 


iNationalSaltCo. 

*Some  freight  rates  in  this  State  questioned,  but  others  are  shown  clearly  by  schediQes. 


See  p.  775. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholemle  and  retail  prices  of  common  fcarm  mU — Gontinoed. 

CUilFORKlA. 


Town. 

i 

Shipping  point, 

'A 

11 

P 

Delivered. 
90.25 

Delivered. 
.06 
.06 

?.225 
.34 
Delivered. 
.15 
.06 

.14 
.06 
.06 

.125 
.09 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.05 
.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.20 

.05 
?.225 
.207 

f 

1 

i 
1 

li 

II 
if 

Maker. 

Bakerafleld 

Chi  CO 

4,836 
2,640 
935 
7,327 
7,327 

846 

■*i62,"479* 
8,497 
1,066 

664 
9,117 
9,117 

1,748 
1,100 

29,282 
29,282 
21.500 
3,878 
17,700 

842,782 
5,659 

7,965 
2.470 
3,065 

San  Francisco.. 

do 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

do 

10.826 
.46 
.75 
.66 
.60 

.675 
.60 
.46 
.76 
.90 

.776 
.425 
.60 

.775 
.80 

.626 
.687 
.56 
.76 
.60 

.70 
.575 

.625 
.85 
.651 

fl.l25 

.75 

1.00 

.90 

.70 

.90 

1.20 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

.65 

1.26 

1.00 
1.80 

•  .675 
.76 
.80 

1.00 
.60 

.80 
.86 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

i6:6i" 

.26 
.20 
.16 

'% 

.25 

-.05 

.05 

-.015 
.145 
.69 

.10 
.41 

.50 

.063 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 
.08 

.075 

(?) 
.142 

Federal  Salt  Co. 

Coronado 

New  Liverpool  Co. 

£ureka 

Do 

Femdale 

Jamestown 

Lo8  Angeles 

Marysvllle 

do 

Newell  &Bro. 
New  Liverpool  Co. 
Federal  Salt  Co. 

San  Francisco . . 
San  Diego 

San  Francisco.. 

Los  Angeles 

do 

San  Francisco.. 
do 

do 

NaUonalCity 

Orovllle 

English. 
Federal  Salt  Go. 

Pasadena 

New  Liverpool  Co. 

Do 

New    Liverpool    Co., 

Placervllle 

Pleasanton 

Sacramento 

Do 

Haas,  Baruch  A  Co. 
Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Federal  Salt  Co. 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

San  Rafael 

San  Diego 

Do. 

San  Franciiiico 

National  Salt  Co 

Santo  Cruz 

Vallejo 

San  Francisco . . 

do 

...do 

Plummer's    Crystal 
Works. 

Ventura 

Visalia 

do 

Federal~Sa]t  Co 

COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Buena  VLsto 
Central  City 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Greeley 

La  Junto  . . . 

Las  Animas 


6,150 
1,006 
3,114 
183,859 
3,0M 

2.152 
3,023 

2,513 

1.192 


Denver 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

do 

Salt  Lake 

Denver 

....do 

Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
do 


•0.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.10 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 


•0.640 
.885 
.714 
.750 
.714 

•1.00 

1.250 

.893 

.893 

.804 

•0.26 
.365 
.089 
.143 
.090 

.714 
.660 

.946 
1.000 

.132 
.12 

.625 

.714 

.089 

.536 

.607 

.071 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Hutch-Kan.  Salt  Co.« 

Do. 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 
Kansas  Saat  Co. 
Hutchinson    lacking 
Co.*  ^ 

Hutch-Kan,  Salt  Co.* 

Ik*. 


1  Delivered  at  Marysville. 


iNationalSaltCo. 


Wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
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Tablb  IV. — Whole9ale  and  rdaU  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Town. 


Brooklyn 

Danbury  

Meriden 

New  Britain 

Do 

Seymour 

South  Manchester, 
Stafford  Springs.., 
Stonington , 

Delaware  C 
Frederica  . 
Qeorgetowi 
Wihnincrtoi 

Gainesville 

Monticello 

Palatka 

Port  Tampa  City . 
St.  Augustine 

Americus 

Bamesville 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

Cuthbert 

Dublin 

Eastman 

Fitzgerald 

Hartwell 

Macon 

Madison 

Milledgeville 

Ocllla 

Soarta 

Tnomasville 

Tifton 

Waresboro 

Woodbury 


2,358 
16,687 

24,296 
25,998 

25,998 
3,541 


2,460 
2,278 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Providence 

New  Haven 

New     Haven 
and    Bridge- 
port. 
Hartford 

New  York  City . 


Is. 


10.008 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.06 


.06 
Delivered. 
.076 


K 

I 

c 


i  lit 

It 


£ 


940  90. 


1*1.160(1. 
.625     .714 

i,7fl]    ].25 
.63(1|      714 


1.70 
^S50 


.SO 


,m}     .90 


If 


1.10 
.0B9 


,460 
.178 


.10 
.5^1 


.14 


Maker* 


Worcester  luid   York- 
shire tSOB. 


YorkBhlro   and   Bone 


Worocflttr     Suit    Co,, 
N.  Y. 
30  r  Onondt^ga  CcATm  Salt 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City 

Frederica 

1,182 

706 

1,658 

76,608 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 

10.076 
.06 
.125 
Delivered. 

90.625 
.45 
.475 
.45 

90.675 
.60 
.55 
.55 

90.075 
.10 

-.05 
.10 

Worcester  Salt  Cf). 

Georgetown 

Wilmin^n 

Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

FLORIDA. 


8,683 
1,076 
8,801 
1,867 
4,272 


New  York.. 
Brunswick  . 


Tampa 

Jacksonville. 


90.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.05 
.10 


I 


90.67 
.58 
.611 
.90 
.50 


90.75 
.75 
.667 
L50 
.626 


90.08 
.17 
.056 
.66 
.025 


GEORGIA. 


7,674 
3,036 
9,081 
17,614 

2,641 
2,987 


1,235 

1,817 

1,672 

23,272 

1,992 
4,219 
805 
1,160 
6,322 

1,884 
269 

566 


New  Orleans  . . . 
Savannah 


Savannah  and 
Charleston. 

Savannah, 
Brunswick, 
and  Charles- 
ton. 

Brunswick 


Savannah   and 

Brunswick. 
Columbus 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

90.65 
.60 
.50 
.675 

Delivered. 

.62 

Delivered. 

.605 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.60 
.66 
.65 
.55 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.60 

.57 

.66 

.636 

.65 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.63 
.66 

Delivered. 

.625 

90.70 
.70 
.60 
.65 

.75 

90.06 
.10 
.10 
.075 

.13 

Avery  Co. 

Genessee,  N.  Y.,  Salt 
Co. 

.65 

.046 

.66 
.75 
.75 
.60 

.05 
.10 
.10 
.05 

Dixie  Salt  Co. 

.65 
.60 
1.00 
.909 
.75 

.05 

.03 

.36 

.373 

.10 

.70 
.75 

.07 
.10 

.75 

.125 

>  Probably  dairy  salt;  sold  usually  by  the  quart;  little  coarse  farm  salt  sold  in  State;  figures  known 
to  be  dairy  salt  are  omitted,  but  many  other  dealers  seem  to  have  oonlused  the  two. 
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Table  IV. —  Wholesale  and  retail  price8  of  common  farm  9aU — Continued. 
MISSOURI-Omtlniied. 


Town. 

i 

Bhinping  point, 

1^ 

% 

DeUvered. 

Delivered. 
DeUvered 

Delivered. 
T.071 

T.071 
Delivered. 

i 
! 

1^ 
1^ 

Maker. 

guoozie 

1,126 

23,267 
28,267 

616 
1,168 

1,160 

Hutchinion, 
Kans. 

10.60 

.60 
.686 

.468 
.628 

.671 
.582 

10.57510.075 

.518     .018 
.558     .017 

.586     .068 
.680    (T) 

.648  T.072 
.625     .008 

Springfield 

Do 

Hutch.-Kan.  Salt  Go.i 

Hutchinson, 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

do 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Do.i 

Stewartsville 

Vandalia 

Joy,  Morton  <fc  Go.  > 
Canfield  Salt  Co. 

WeltevlUe 

York 

Hutch.-Kan.SaltCo.i 

MONTANA. 


Anaconda. 
Billings.... 
Boulder  ... 
Boseman . . 
Butte 


Deer  Lodse. 
Great  FalTs . 

Helena 

Kalispell  ... 
LivlxigBton  .. 


Missoula 

Philipsbuig  . 
Red  Lodge  . . 


9,458 
8,221 


8,410 
80,470 

1,824 
14,980 
10,770 
2.526 
2,778 

4,366 

995 

5,162 


Salt  Lake  City. 

Duluth 

Butte 

Salt  Lake  City. 
do 


Duluth 

Michigan 

Lake  Superior. 

Duluth 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Duluth 


Delivered.  •0.87581.00 
TI0.46         '-        — 
.18 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


.482 
Delivered. 

.64 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.68 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


.804 
.788 
.80 
.60 


.675 
.803 
.85 
.846 
1.26 

.725 
.993 
.946 


L20 

.90 

LOO 


10.125  Inland  Crystal  Co. 

% 

.10 
.40 


.825 

.857 

.90 

1.25 

L34 

.85 
1.25 
L07 


.15 
.072 
.05 
.264 
.09 

%. 

.124 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cutler  &  GUbert. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 
Inland  Crystal  Go. 

Do. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance . 
Ashland . 
Auburn  . 
Beatrice. 
Blair.... 


Central  City . 
Columbus  . . . 


Crawford . . . 
Dorchester  . 
Falls  City  .. 


Fremont 

Friend 

Geueva 

Gothenburg . 
Holdrege 


Indianola  . 
Lincoln  ... 


Do.. 
Norfolk. 
Omaha . 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Randolph  . 


2,535 
1,477 
2,664 
7,876 
2,970 

1.571 
3,522 

781 

621 

3,022 

7,241 
1.200 
1,634 
819 
3,007 

626 
40,169 

40,109 

3,883 

102,555 

102,555 
102,555 
102,565 
102,555 
850 


Chicago,  111. 

Omaha 

Chicago,  111. 

do 

Omaha 


Chica|ro,Ill.... 
Hutcninson, 
Kans. 

Chicago,  111 

do , 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  . 


Omaha 

Chicago.  111. 


Michigan 

....do 

Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


Chicago.  111. 


Chicago,  111. 


Delivered.  ItO.  806 10. 867 10. 064 
Delivered.  .686  .66  .074 
Delivered.  .539  .626  .066 
Delivered.  .579  .66  .081 
780.12       .536     .714     (?) 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

(?) 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


.614 
.61 


.671 
.539 

.689 
.58 
.593 
.696 
.636 

.732 
.625 

.626 
.589 
.625 

.625 
.626 


.714 
.679 


.898 


.768 
.714 


.808 
.714 


n.28 


.625 


.696 
.714 


.1 


Joy,  Morton  &  Co.» 

Genesee  Co. 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.i 

Do.i 
Hutch.-Kan.Co.! 

Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 
Huteh.-Kan.Co.» 


.107  National  Salt  Co. 
.064  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.» 
.086  Kansas  Salt  Co. 

.071   Port  Huron  Salt  Co. 

.  08  I  Diamond  Crystal  Ca 

.0671 

.072!  J.  Morgan,  Chicago. 

.078  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 

.071 

.089  Hutch.-Kan.  Co.i 

.086 

.  071  Joy,  Morton  &  Co.* 

.626 


.071 
.069 
.072 


National  Salt  Go. 
Hutch.-Kan.  Co.^ 


Do.» 


^  NaUonal  Salt  Co. 
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Tabus  IV, —  Wholesale  and  reUtU  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continaed. 
NKBRAHKA-Contlnued. 


Town. 

^ 

"JJO.^*- 

1 

1 

1 

Maker. 

Shelton 

861 
1.475 
1,154 
1,597 
2,100 

5,182 

Chicago 

Delivered. 
DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

DeUveied. 

10.62510.714 
.607     .679 
.592     .66 
.546     .67 
.571     .625 

.608     .66 

10.089 
.072 
.068 
.124 
.064 

.067 

Jov.  Morton  A  Oo.i 

8t.Paal 

Stronuibuig 

TftkantAh 

Chicago.  Ill 

Do.i 

Wfthoo  ....... 

Michigan  and 
New  York. 

Michigan 

York 

Da» 

NEVADA. 


Virginia  City . 


2,603     Reno. 


10.15  10.50  tl.00  ;i0.85 


NEW  HAMF8HIRK 


BarUett... 
Belmont. . . 

Canaan 

Claremont. 
Concord... 

Conway  ... 
Epping.... 

Exeter 

Hinsdale  . . 
Keene 

Laoonia  . . . 
Littleton  .. 
Marlboro . . 
Newport. . . 
Tilton 

Winchester 
Wolfboro . . 


1,018 
1,294 
1,444 
6,496 
19,682 

8,154 
1,641 
4,922 
1,933 
9,165 

8,042 
4,066 
1,524 
8,128 
1,926 

2,274 
2.800 


Portland  . . . 
Concord.... 
-...do 

Portland  ... 
Portsmonth 
New  York.. 

Keene 

Boston 

Concord 

Keene 

Boston 

New  York.. 

Boston  ..... 


10.17 

10.571 

•0.857 

10.116 

Delivered. 

.648 

.857 

.214 

.11 

.643 

.867 

.104 

Delivered. 

.628 

.867 

.229 

Delivered. 

.648 

.786 

.143 

.17 

.648 

.786 

.126 

.05 

.46 

.666 

.066 

Delivered. 

.612 

.626 

.118 

.05 

.580 

.079 

.138 

Delivered. 

.417 

.50 

.068 

Delivered. 

.614 

.867 

.248 

Delivered. 

.60 

.867 

.267 

.025 

.58C 

.714 

.168 

Delivered. 

.60 

.786 

.186 

Delivered. 

.648 

.867 

.214 

Delivered. 

.536 

.808 

.267 

.17 

.643 

.786 

.126 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Turks  Island. 

Yorkshire  Salt  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
?  National  Salt  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Belvidere 

Borden  town. 

Camden 

Cape  May 

FlemlDgton  . 


Garfield 

Hackettstown  . 

Hoboken 

Keyport 

Leonardo 


Mllbum. 
Newark  .. 

Do... 
Faterson. 

Do... 


902 
4,110 
76,935 
2,257 


8,504 
2,474 
50,864 
8,413 


2,837 
246,070 
246,070 
105,171 
106,171 


Hackettstown.. 
Trenton, N.J  ... 
Warsaw,  N.Y... 
Philadelphia... 
....do..; 


New  York . 
Newark  ... 
New  York . 

....do 

Camden . . . 


Delivered. 

10.06 
Delivered. 


(?).06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.066 

.10 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


10.472 

10.660 

•0.078 

.671 

.714 

.083 

.618 

.671 

.053 

.696 

.867 

.111 

.714 

.898 

.99 

«.867 

.446 

.071 

.626 

.714 

.089 

.321 

.464 

.148 

.804 

L070 

.20 

.651 

1.260 

.499 

.629 

.893 

.264 

.600 

.536 

.086 

.546 

.60 

.464 

.586 

.072 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 
Warsaw  Salt  Co.» 
Empire  Dairv  Co.» 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Worcester   and   Glen 
Co.s.1 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 
National  Salt  Co. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 

*  Larger  sacks.  The  higher  prices  are  chiefly  for  bushel  sacks.  Some  dealers  indicate  that  they 
buy  dairy  salt  in  bushel  sacks,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  grade  reported  by  others  as 
fannsalt 
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Tablk  iy.—  Whole9dU  and  retaU  priceB  of  common  farm  M^e— Continued. 
NEW  JBBSEY— Continued. 


Town. 

i 
g 

1 
£ 

^wESfSSSS.** 

1 

P 

'3  ^ 

t 
i 

i 

1 

if 

Maker. 

Paulsboro 

NewYor\ 

Newark 

Silver  Springs . . 

Newark 

Philadelphia... 
NewYorlt 

80.07 
.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.12 

.08 
.08 

10.671 
.586 
.40 
.682 
.686 

.45 
.519 

•0.714 

.714 

.472 

.876 

.857 

.626 
.687 
.66 

•0.186 
.172 
.072 
.194 
.201 

.096 
.068 
.124 

Plalnfield 

15,809 
4,876 

24,141 
2.182 

5,428 

5.811 
6,889 

Newton • 

Do 

Worcester  Salt  Go. 

Pleaaantvlllo 

Red  Bank 

Salem 

National  Salt  Go. 

WeatOianffe 

Delivered. 

•H 

NEW  YORK. 


Alleganj 

8,092 
20,020 

1,786 

1,190 

89.647 

88,647 

1,192 

8,396 

862,887 

862,887 

1,678 
2,827 
2,868 
1.291 
U,616 

11,616 
2,926 

88,672 
2,489 
4,127 

•      1,214 
5,281 

10,488 
2,400 

18,349 

5,555 
6,206 
18,186 
18,186 

12,545 

Amsterdam 

Atdca 

Belmont. 

Blnghamton 

Do 

Brewster 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

Do 

Cambrldjre 

GobleKkiil 

Coopentown 

Dundee 

Dunkirk 

Do 

Ea«tPatcho8:ue.-.. 
Elmlra 

Falrport 

Freoonla 

Friendship 

Pulton 

Geneva 

Geneeeo 

Qloversvllle 

Herkimer 

Homer 

Ithaca 

Do 

lallp 

Jair^aV-*- . . . . , 

Jamestown 

Do 

22,892 
22,892 

10,180 
2,110 

10,881 
16,581 
16,681 
5.985 

Johnstown 

Keesevllle 

UtUeF^ais 

Locknort 

i5.?.;:::..::.. 

Malone 

Mattltuck 

Mayvllle 

943 
14,522 
1.048 

Mlddletown 

Naples 

Wamw  . 


Syracuse  ... 

do 

Rochester . . 


Troy., 


Watklns... 
Gleveland . 


Now  York . 
....do 


Rochester  . . 
Gleveland . . 

Wellcsvllle . 
Syracuse  ... 


Utlca 

Cortland  . 


New  York  aty 


Plffard 

Gleveland . 


Albany . . 
Syracuse. 


Syracuse 

New  York  City 


New  York  City 
Gleveland 


Watklns. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
•0.06 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.00 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
».107 
.07 

Delivered. 

.09 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
.045 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.08 

.18 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.07 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.126 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


•0.898 

•0.482 

.464 

.536 

.414 

.50 

.429 

.5C 

.893 

.464 

.41 

.586 

•.286 

.446 

.429 

.464 

.440 

.50 

.446 

.50 

.406 

.696 

.482 

.518 

.406 

.580 

.804 

.440 

.883 

.446 

.857 

.41 

T.625 

.75 

.44e 

.530 

.464 

.586 

.446 

.586 

.446 

.482 

.416 

.464 

.464 

.60 

.857 

.60 

.446 

1.00 

.625 

.813 

.50 

.625 

.571 

.625 

.50 

.586 

.50 

.70 

.566 

.604 

.425 

.530 

.425 

.482 

.425 

464 

.569 

.643 

.464 

.536 

.50 

.530 

.464 

.50 

.586 

.586 

.446 

.589 

.832 

.446 

.50 

.571 

.464 

.558 

•0.109 
.072 
.066 
.071 
.078 

.126 
.160 
.027 
.064 
.054 

.121 
.086 
.180 
.085 
.046 


National  Salt  Go. 
Worcester  Salt  Go. 
National  Salt  Go. 
United  Salt  Go.1 
Duncan  Salt  Go. 


Syracuse  Salt  Go. 
National  Salt  Go. 

Warsaw  Salt  Go.^ 

Worcester  Salt  Go. 

Gtenesee  Salt  Go. 
Watklns  Salt  Go. 
United  Salt  Go.! 


053  Worcester  Salt  Ga 


.216 
.090 
.072 
.090 

.086 
.048 
.086 
.143 
.554 
I 
.188 
.125 
.064 
.036 

.12 


.090  Genesee  Salt  Go. 
.111  United  Salt  Go. » 
.057  United  1  and  Genesee 

Gob. 
.039! 
.054.  National  Salt  Go. 

.065i  American  Dairy  Go. 
.036!  National  Salt  Go. 
.036  Worcester  Salt  Go. 
National  Salt  Go. 


Watklns  Salt  Go. 
Watklns  and  Warsaw.i 
United  Salt  Go.i 

Duncan  Salt  Go. 

Warsaw  Salt  Co.i 
Genesee  Salt  Go. 


Do. 
National  Salt  Go. 
Gayugai   and  Ithaca 


'TSi!. 


1  National  Salt  Company. 


•  Perhaps  in  earlier  quotations. 


.018  Worcester  Salt  Go. 

.114  United  Salt  Go. » 

.071  National  Salt  Go. 

.069  Watklns  Salt  Go.  1 

•Cartage. 
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Tablb  IV. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  saU — Continued. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Town, 

1 

%i'^^°*' 

Freifht   rate,   when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt. 

u 

f 

1 

Maker. 

Brooklyn 

2,868 
16,687 

24,296 
25,998 

26,998 
3,541 

Providence 

90.006 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

DeUvered. 
.06 

.06 
Delivered. 
.076 

191. 160 
.625 

1.781 
.636 

1.70 
1.869 

1.80 
.640 
1.781 

91.840 
.714 

1.26 
.714 

.80 
1.60 

1.00 
.90 

90.10 

.069 

.469 
.178 

.10 
.681 

.14 

Danbury  

Woieestcr  and  York- 

Merlden  

shire  Cos. 

New  Britain 

Do 

New  Haven 

New     Haven 
and    Bridge- 
port. 
Hartford 

Seymour 

Yorkshire  and  Bone 

South  Manchester. 

Salt. 

WmvAMter      flfi.lt     nn. 

Stafford  Springs... 
Stonington 

2,460 
2,278 

'      N.Y. 

,  86  »  OnondHira.  Cnanie  fi&lt 

New  York  City . 

Ass'n. 

DELAWARE. 


Delaware  City 

Frederica 

1.182 

706 

1,668 

76,608 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 

90.075 
.06 
.125 
Delivered. 

90.625 
.46 

90.676 
.60 
.66 
.65 

90.075 
.10 

-.06 
.10 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Georgetown 

Amer.  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

FLORIDA. 


Gainesville 

Monticello 

Palatka 

Port  Tampa  City  . . 
St.  Augustine 


8,683 
1,076 
8,801 
1,867 
4,272 


New  York.. 
Brunswick  . 


Tampa 

Jacksonville. 


90.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.05 
.10 


90.67 
.68 
.611 
.90 
.60 


90.76 
.76 
.667 
1.50 


90.08 
.17 
.056 
.66 
.026 


GEORGIA. 


Americus. . . 
Bamesvillc. 
Brunswick  . 
Columbus . . 

Cuthbert ... 


Dublin  . 


Fit^erald. 
Hartwell . . 
Macon 


Madison 

Milledgeville. 

Ocilla 

Sparta 

Tnomasvllle. . 


Tifton 

Waresboro. 


Woodbury. 


7,674 
8,086 
9,081 
17,614 

2,641 


2,967 


1,286 

1,817 

1,672 

28,272 

1,992 
4,219 
806 
1,160 
6,322 


New  Orleans  . 
Savannah  . . . . 


Savannah  and 
Charleston. 

Savannah, 
Brunswick, 
and  Charles- 
ton. 

Brunswick 


1,384   

269    Savannah  and 
Brunswick. 


666    Columbus . 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

90.66 
.60 
.50 
.676 

DeUvered. 

.62 

Delivered. 

.606 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.60 
.66 
.66 
.66 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.60 

.57 

.65 

.636 

.65 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.63 
.66 

Delivered. 

.626 

90.70 

90.06 

Avery  Co. 

.70 

.10 

.60 

.10 

.65 

.076 

Genessee,  N.  Y. 
Co. 

Salt 

.76 

.18 

.65 

.046 

.66 

.05 

.76 

.10 

Dixie  Salt  Co. 

.76 

.10 

.60 

.06 

.65 

.05 

.60 

.03 

1.00 

.35 

.909 

.373 

.76 

.10 

.70 

.07 

.75 

.10 

.75 

.125 

1  Probably  dairy  salt;  Hold  usually  by  the  quart;  little  coarse  farm  salt  sold  in  State;  iigures  known 
to  be  dairy  salt  are  omitted,  but  many  other  dealers  seem  to  have  confused  the  two. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Town. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


n 
'A 


r 
I 


is 


Maker. 


Bismarck 

Cuoperntown 

'^X::::;:: 

Do 

Grand  Porks 

Hillsboro 

Jamestown . . 

Mandan 

Mayville.... 

Minot 

Wahpeton . . . 


3.319 
648 

9,589 
9.589 
9,589 


7,652 
1,172 
2,853 
1,668 
1,106 

1,277 

2,228 


Dulnth 

....do 


DeliTered.  10.804 
Delivered.     .  66 


St.  Paul Deliyered. 

Duluth Delivered. 

do Delivered. 


Duluth 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.689 
.679 
.781 


W.  929 10. 125 
.804     .144 

.714 
.714 
.804 


.125 
.085 
.073 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 


.679 

.66 

.66 

.804 

.70 

.621 

.66 


.804 
.806 

.76 

.982 

.808 

.80S 

.714 


.125 
.143 
.089 
.178 
.108 

.182 

.164 


Warehouse  and  Build- 
ers' Co. 


United  1  and  Michigan 
SaltOos. 


United  Salt  Go.  1 


Warehouse  and  Build- 
ers' Co. 


OHIO.* 


Akron . . . 
Alliance. 


Antwerp  ... 
Ashtabula . . 
Bamesvllle. 


Bedford 

Berea 

Bluffton.... 

Cadiz 

Cardington. 


Carrollton 

Cedarville 

Celina 

Chagrin  Falls. 
Cindnnatl 


Circleville 

Cleves 

Clyde 

Coiumbus  Grove. . 
Cortland 


Defiance 

Delta 

Deshler 

East  Liverpool  . . 
Findlay 


Fremont  ., 
Gallipolis. . 
Hamilton  , 
Harrison  . . 
Hillsboro . 


42,728 
8,974 

1,206 
12,949 
3,721 

1,486 
2,510 
1,788 
1,755 
1,364 

1,271 
1,189 
2,815 
1,586 
325,902 

6,991 
1,328 
2,515 
1,935 


7,697 
1,230 
1,628 
16,486 
17,613 

8,439 
5,432 
23,914 
1,466 
4,636 

1,287 
4,672 
8,991 
2.744 


New  York  and 

Cleveland. 
Saginaw 


Wheeling.. 

Cleveland . 

do 

Toledo 


Columbus  . 

Cleveland . 

Xenia 

Saginaw... 
Cleveland . 
....do 


Michigan 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Wadsworthand 
Cleveland. 


Toledo  . 


Steubenvllle  . 
Cleveland  . . . . 


Toledo  ..< 
Pomeroy  , 


Cincinnati. 


Saginaw. 


Pomeroy  , 
Canton .., 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

710.07 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
?.18 

T.09 
•  T.06 
Delivered. 

T.06 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.058 
7.089 
7.05 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.075 
Delivered. 

7.07 
7.035 

Delivered. 
7.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
7.06 
7.06 


90.S92«).446 

10.054 

.357 

.446 

.089 

.463 

.60 

.047 

.464 

.536 

.072 

.447 

.482 

(?) 

.429 

.447 

.J18 

.41 

.50 

.09 

.439 

.536 

.097 

.446 

.536 

.09 

.475 

.518 

(?) 

.42 

.518 

^] 

.500 

.636 

.453 

.51fl 

.065 

.429 

.482 

(?) 

.429 

.50 

.071 

.482 

.536 

.054 

.429 

.686 

.107 

.429 

.60 

7 

.892 

.586 

7 

.367 

.429 

Iv 

.892 

.429 

.037 

.41 

.60 

.09 

.643 

.558 

.01 

.50 

.571 

% 

.436 

.586 

.392 

.482 

\^ 

.41 

.44« 

.46 

.60 

04 

.50 

.536 

(?) 

.482 

.618 

.036 

.489 

.536 

.097 

.482 

.686 

.064 

.443 

.50 

(Ti 

.392 

.482 

(? 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Worcester  and  United 

C08.» 

United  Salt  Co.  1 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co.  1 

United  Salt  Co.  1 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Do. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Aasn. 
United  Salt  Co. » 
Do. 

United  Salt  Co.  1 

Do. 


United     and 
worth  Cos.  > 


Wads- 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  1 

Diamond  Crystal  Co. 

United  Salt  Co. » 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Excelsior  Salt  Works. 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 


Holgate 

Jackson 

Lancaster 

Leetonia 

1  National  Salt  Co. 

s  Freight  rates  reported  by  dealers  In  this  State  are  questioned.  They  probably  relate  to  other 
grades  of  salt  given  In  the  schedules,  or  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  seller— a  common  practice.  It 
will  be  observed  that  if  freight  is  counted  as  paid  by  the  dealer  no  profit  appears  In  many  cases. 
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Tabus  TV, —  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  common  farm  salt — Continued. 

OHIO— Oontinued. 


Tama* 


LIeeeil ».. 

LoiidoD 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Manmee 

MiamlAburg 

MillerRbiuv 

Monroe  vllle 

Mount  Gilead  . . . . 

Mount  Vernon  ... 
New  Comerstown 


New  London 

Do 

New  Philadelphif 

New  Straitavllle. 

Niles 

Do 

New  Amherst 

NewBaltimorf.. 

N6rwalk 

Oberlln 

Oxford 

Quaker  City 

Sabina 

Salineville 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

St.  Paris 

Toledo 

Do 

Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana 

Wauseon 

Washington  C.  H 

Westerville 

Wilmington 


I 

a. 


8,611 
2,003 
17,640 
U,862 

1,866 
8,941 
1,996 
1,211 
1,628 

6,( 
2,659 


1,180 
1,180 

6,218 

2,80? 
7,468 
7,468 
1,758 
8,561 

7,074 
4,082 
2,009 
878 
1,481 

2,868 
19,664 
88,263 

1,222 
131,822 

131,822 
3,3f>5 
6,808 
2,148 
6,751 

1,462 
8,613 


wbok  stated. 


New  York..... 
Cincinnati 

Saginaw 

Toledo 

Saginaw , 

Cleveland , 

Newark,  Ohio  ., 

Wadsworth. 
Ohio,  and 
Michigan. 

CleTeieuid 

Columbus 

Youngstown... 
do 

Cleveland , 

Cleveland , 

Saginaw , 

cincijQnati 

Steuben  ville..., 

Spiiiigfleid  !!!! 

Saginaw 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Cleveland 


si 

'I 


I 

r 


Delivered. 

90.022 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?.064 
DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.085 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

?19 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
T.066 
7.096 

Delivered. 
7.086 

7.08 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

7.08 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
7.076 
Delivered. 

7.067 
Delivered. 


.457 
.4291 
.446 
.446 


•o.*<2«u.tir>;i 


.426 
.828 
.821 

.429 
.429 


.482 
.876 

.41 

.429 
.429! 
.429 


ll 


Maker* 


.636 
1.00 
.686 
.50 

.446 

.464 

.50 

.446 

.426 

.50 
.60 


.686 
.429 


.50 
.464 
446     .50 


.446 


.464 
.446 
.425 

.482 
.425 
.60 
.428 
.876 


.455 
.875 
.402 
.446 

.464 
.467 


.586 

1.00 
.429 
.518 
.518 
.607 

.626 
.482 
.568 
.536 
.558 

.446 
.536 
.446 
.626 
.60 


.50 


.07V 
.649 
.09 
.064 

% 

.076 
.U8 
(T) 

.071 
.071 


.064 
.064 


482|    .072 

% 

.036 
.064 
.09 


.60 

?^] 

.072 
(?) 

%7 
.063 

.053 
.081 
.071 


618    (?) 


.043 


United  Salt  Oo.> 
Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  s 


United  Salt  Co.< 
Do.« 

Ohio  Salt  Co. 
Wadsworth  and  Mich- 
igan Cos. 


Wadsworth  and  Unit- 
ed Cos.* 
Ohio  Salt  Co. 

Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
Ohio  &ilt  Co. 

Do. 
United  Salt  Co.« 

Do.« 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.« 
Amer.  Salt  Ass'n. 


Amanca  Salt  Co. 
Cleveland  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co." 
Diamond  Crystal  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Ass'n. 
United  Salt  Co.* 


Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
Do. 


OREGON. 


Astoria 

Forest  Grove . 
Grants  Pass  ... 
Independence. 
Junction  City  . 

Oregon  City . . 

Portland 

Salem 

The  Dalles  ... 
Woodbum  ... 


8,381 

1,096 

2,290 

909 

506 

8,494 
90,426 
4,258 

8,542 
828 


San  Francisco . . 

Portland 

Salt  Lake  City.. 
San  Francisco.. 
Portland 

do 

PorUand  

....do 

....do 


Delivered. 

80.06 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

7.80 

.06 
Delivered. 
.1561 

Delivered. 
.016 


to.  737 11. 00 

""     .80 

.66 

.90 

.90 


.625 
.625 
.80 
.703 


».80 
.80 


.60 
.85 


.875 

1.00 

.76 

1.80 
1.2 


80.263 
.095 
.125 
.10 
(?) 

.026 

.20 

.16 

.80 
.86 


Federal  Salt  Co. 
Carmen  Island  Co. 
Salt  Lake  Co. 
American  Salt  Co. 
Lang  dk  Co. 

Salt  Lake  Co. 
Liverpool  and  Salt  L. 

Cos. 
Federal  Salt  Co. 


>Apparently  by  the  single  pound. 

s  National  Salt  Co. 

'Apparently  not  ground  and  probably  an  earlier  purchase. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Town. 

1 

^KSSaC*- 

Freight  rate,   when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt. 

i 
i 

10.446 
.806 
.586 
.611 
.586 

.482 
.586 
.60 
.518 
.626 

.517 
.648 
.482 
.625 
.489 

.68 
.686 
.686 
.648 
.518 

.586 
.686 
.536 
.446 
.586 

.514 
.71 

.571 
.571 
.586 

.60 
.50 
.625 
.50 
.566 

.50 
1.00 
.586 
.625 
.607 

.686 
.571 
.625 
.588 
.586 

.80 
.518 
.625 
.536 
.464 

.60 
.482 

.464 
.679 
.586 

1 

Maker. 

Allegheny 

129,  «I6 
129,806 

6.438 
845 

2,848 

DeUvered. 
DeUveied. 
DeUvered. 
80.06 
DeUvered. 

DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 
DeUvered. 
.06 

DeUvered. 
DeUveied. 
DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

.06 
.00 

DeUvered. 

Delivered. 

DeUvered. 

DeUvered. 
Delivered. 

.06 
Delivered. 

.071 

DeUvered. 
DeUvered. 

DeUvered. 

(T).oe 

DeUvered. 

DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

Delivered. 

DeUvered. 
.07 
.08 

DeUvered. 

.065 
.08 

DeUvered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

DeUvered. 
DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
DeUvered. 

DeUvered. 
Delivered. 

DeUvered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

10.867 
.482 
.429 
.466 
.446 

.429 
.446 
.49 
.429 
-.80 

.429 
.567 
.446 
.464 

.446 

.52 
.429 
.621 
.621 
.464 

.446 
.446 
.446 
802 
.886 

.429 
.50 

.4iy7 
.482 
.486 

.428 
.425 
.50 
.429 
.428 

.489 

.50 

.446 

.50 

.50 

.447 
.482 
.518 
.494 
.446 

.40 

.464 

.60 

.429 

.429 

.489 
.446 

.875 

.56 

.485 

10.089 
.211 
.107 
.096 
.00 

.068 

.09 

.11 

.089 

.065 

.088 
.086 
.086 
.161 
.086 

.11 

.018 

.015 

.122 

.054 

.09 

.09 

.068 

.054 

.072 

.065 
.21 

.114 

<S 

.072 
.075 
.125 
.071 
.127 

.061 
.50 
.02 
.045 
.107 

.024 
.009 
.107 
.095 
.09 

.40 

.054 

.125 

.107 

.035 

.061 
.086 

.069 
.119 
.051 

United  Salt  Ca 

xr..:::.::::: 

Pittsburg 

Affhfand      

Auburn 

Lockhaven 

Boitver 

Cleveland  Salt  Co. 

Bennett 

Pittsburg 

Bemloe 

Boiling  Springs.... 

Bradfoid 

16,029 
7;  830 

828 

856 

2,880 
2,665 

666 

1,662 

884 

2,982 

1,190 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pittsbuig 

do 

United  Salt  Co.  > 

OtfDegle 

Penn.  Salt  Works. 

Cterlck 

WadsworthSaltW^kB 

Clavfvllle 

Clifton Heighti  ... 
CoraopouT: 

Daaphln  

Wheeling 

Pittsburg 

Harrisburg 

Pittsburg 

Ithaca,  N.Y.... 
gockglen.N.Y. 
SUversprings, 

Dubois 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsbuig 

Cleveland 

I^egheny 

Dunlmr ...  . 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Dnthore 

National  Salt  Co. 

Slklick 

Do. 

Bmlenton 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

VUlfl  Creek 

Olen  Campbell.... 

OroveCity 

Homer  City 

Huntingdon 

Irvona. 

1,628 
6,608 

670 

728 

2,462 
6,865 
8,070 

41,459 
2,754 
18,604 

4,020 

10,201 
1,804 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co.  t 

Union  Salt  Works. 

Glen  Salt  Co.  1 

Pittsburg 

do 

do 

New  York  State. 

PhlSScJphia '.'.'. 

Wyandotte  Salt  Co.. 
Penn.  Salt  Co. 

Irwin 

Jersey  Shore 

Lancairter 

National  Salt  Co. 
Do. 

Lanedale 

Worcester«alt  Co. 

MahanoyCity 

Lancaster 

Wamaw.N.Y... 

Do. 

Mauchchonk 

Meadville 

National  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  Co. 

Mercer 

Midway 

p^SS^hik'::: 

Moores 

Monnt  Carmel 

18,179 

6,820 
28,889 
2,651 
8  485 
4.688 

8,654 
1,884 
4,688 
5,472 
8,244 

4,663 
8,104 

767 
2,544 
2,954 

New  Brighton 

Newcastle 

Pittsbuig 

Pittsburg 

Pittsburg 

SUverspring.... 

Pittsburg  Salt  Co. 

Patton 

Reynoldsville 

Rochester 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 
United  Salt  C0.1 

Schaylkill  Haven. 
Somerset.. 

Philadelphia... 
Pittsburg 

St  Clair  .  ... 

Tarentnm ......... 

Worcester  and  United  > 

Cos. 

Union  City 

Waterford 

United  I  and  Genesee 

Cos. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Wavnesbuig 

WellsboTo 

National  Salt  Co. 

1  National  Salt  Co. 
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Table  ly.—  Wholetaleand  retail  priceB  of  common  farm  M2t— Oontinned. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


• 

1^ 

I 

i 

i^ 

i 

%?!£!SS:^' 

^8 

Jit 

*  o 

It 

Maker 

Gentreyille 

Proyidenoe 

90.06  10.60 

90.80 

90.16 

National  Salt  Co. 

North  Tlyerton.... 

2,977 

do 

Delivered. 

.606 

.714 

.108 

Woroeeter  Salt  Co. 

Deliyered. 

DeUyered. 

.058 

1.806 
.675 
.648 

.972 
1.14 
.898 

.166 
.465 
.20 

Valley  Palla 

Pawtucket 

Proyidenoe 

Warren 

6,108 

Wnroeater  Salt  Co. 

SOUTH  CABOZJNA. 


Anderson 
Beanfort. . 
Columbia. 
Edgefield. 
Florence  . 


Greenville 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Newberry 

Paoolet 

Pelzer 


Rockbill 

Soartanburg. 
Walhalla..... 


6,496 
4,110 
21,106 
1.776 
4,647 

U,860 

2,252 

4,607 

865 


6,486 
11,896 
1,807 


New  York. 


New  York . 


Richmond 

Charleston 

.....do 

do 

Richmond 


DeUveied. 

90.625 

90.6,0 

90.26 

TDelivered. 

.426 

.65 

.126 

Delivered. 

.65 

.66 

.10 

?90.12 

.66 

.66 

?.10 

DeUvered. 

.60 

.66 

.06 

DeUvered. 

.62 

.65 

.08 

.10 

.48 

.65 

.07 

.122 

.47 

.65 

.058 

Deliyered. 

.68 

.65 

.07 

Deliyered. 

.62 

.70 

.06 

Deliyered. 

.67 

.70 

.08 

Delivered. 

.66 

.76 

.10 

Delivered. 

.62 

.75 

.18 

National  Salt  Co. 


Ithaca  Salt  Co.* 


National  Salt  Co. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Deadwood... 

Eureka 

MadiBon 

Sioux  Falls. . 
Do 


Spearflsh. 
Yankton  . 


8,496 
961 

2,660 
10,266 
10,266 

1,166 

4,126 


Chicago 

Milwaukee . . 
do 


Chicago     and 
Hutchinson. 


Delivered. 
Deliyered. 


.867 
.626 


1.00 
.66 


Delivered.  90. 910  90. 962  90. 072  Joy,  Morton  A  Co.* 
Delivered.     .671     .714    .148 
Dellyered.     .686    .803    .117 
Delivered.     .675     .648     .068 
Delivered.     .571     .66 


.089 
.148 


TENNESSEE. 


Alexandria. 

Athens 

Bellbackle . 

Bolivar 

Clarksville . 


Columbia. . 
Dyersburg . 
Jackson  . . . 


Jonesboro . 
Kingston.. 
Knoxville . 


Do. 
Do. 


Lawrenceburg. 
McMinnville  . . 


Maryville... 
Rogersville . 


Trenton. 


1,849 

666 

1,085 

9,431 

6,062 
8,647 
14,511 

854 

548 

32,687 


82,637 
82,687 


1,980 


1,386 
2,828 


Nashville 

Chattanooga  ... 

Nashville 

Chicago 

Louisville 


Nashville 

St  Louis 

St.  Louis    and 

Detroit 
8altyme,Va.... 

Cincinnati 


Saltville,  Va. 
and  New 
York  State. 


Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  and 
Warsaw,  N.Y. 

Nashville 

....do 


Knoxville 

Saltville,  Va... 


St  Louis. 


Delivered. 

90.16 
DeUvered. 
DeUvered. 
DeUyered. 

90.644 
.453 
.489 
.601 
.671 

90.893 
.666 
.674 
.589 
.625 

90.849 
.058 
.065 
.068 
.064 

.067 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.487 
.447 
.568 

.468 
.510 
.625 

-.086 
.063 
.057 

Delivered. 

.586 

.666 

.08 

Deliyered. 

.466 

.566 

.10 

Delivered. 

.458 

.583 

.06 

DeUvered. 
DeUvered. 

.458 
.500 

.600 
.688 

.047 
.083 

Delivered. 

.610 
.688 

.686 
.702 

?.026 
T.064 

DeUvered. 
DeUvered. 

.583 
.670 

.600 
.688 

.067 
.063 

DeUvered. 

.524 

.625 

.101 

Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 

Standard  Salt  Co. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 


Mathieson      Alkali 
Works. 


National  Salt  Co. 


Do. 

Ohio    and 

Salt  Cos. 


National 


Mathieson     Alkal 

Works. 
Michigan  Salt  Assn. 


1  May  be  dairy  salt 


•National  Salt  Co. 
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TEXAS. 


Town. 


Amarillo. 


Baitlett 

BeeTllle 

Bowie 

Bridgeport . . 

BrowDBYille . 

Bryan 

Caldwell .... 


Clarendon. 


Clarksville . 

ColllnflyUIe. 
Columbus.. 
Corsicana  .. 
Dallas , 


Do. 


Dallas 

Detroit 

Edna 

Ennls 

Fort  Worth. 


Do 

OalnesYlUe . 


OatesvlUe  ... 
Georgetown . 
Qraham 


Oranbury  . 
Oreenyille. 
Heanie 

Henrietta  . 


Hlco 

Huntsvllle  . 

Italy 

Kemrille . . . 


Ladonia. 
Lando . . . 


Longvlew  . 

Luling 

McGregor  . 

Mexia 

Midland... 


Mineral  Wells. 
Pilotpoint 


San  Antonio. 


I 


1,442 
967 


2,600 
900 

6,806 
8,689 
1,686 


2,069 

666 

1,824 

9,318 

42,688 

42,638 


4,919 
26,688 


26,688 
7,874 

1,866 
2,790 

878 

1,410 
6,860 
2,129 

1,614 


1,480 

1,608 
1,061 
1,423 


1,409 


8,691 
1,849 
1,486 
2.898 


2,048 


68,821 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Delivered. 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Grand  Saline...-  Delivered. 

.do Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


90.66 


.66 
.707 
.467 


Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
Hutchinson. 

Kan. ,  ana 

Grand  Saline, 

Tex. 
Dallas,  Tex 


Deni8on,Tex... 
Grand  Saline... 
....do 


Grand  Saline.. 
Saghiaw,  Mich 

DSlas 

St  Louis 


Grand  Saliue. 
Jacksboro 


Grand  Saline... 

....do "..... 

Avery  Island, 
La. 

Michigan,  Kan- 
sas, and  Tex- 
as. 

Dallas 


Saginaw  

Avery  Island, 

La.,  Colorado 

City,  Tex. 

Dallas 

....do 


....do 

Grand  Saline... 


Delivered. 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

I  10.20 

I 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
T.17 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Grand  Saline . . . 
Colorado  City, 
Tex. 


Dallas Delivered. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  I  Delivered. 

and    Grand 

Saline. 


Delivered. 


I 

I 

& 

90.60 

.626 
.66 
.71 
.617 

.60 
.66 
.66 

.676 


.66 

.707 
.47 
.687 
.626 

.671 


.626 
.707 
.49 
.714 


90.06 

.086 
.10 
.008] 
.06 

.26 
.10 
.10 


.75 

.804 
.627 
.643 


.714 


.714 
.76 
.602 
.804 


626     .679 


.489 
.714 

.626 
.486 
.714 

.626 
.643 
.47 


.686 

.49 
.707 
.44 


.66 

.68 

.49 

.626 

.692 

.406 


.589 
.625 


.60 


.76 


.575 
.928 

.666 

.76 

.66 

.714 


.689 


.714 
.476 


.714 
1.00 


1^ 

JS  V 


.09 

.097 
.067 
.054 
.036 

.143 


Maker. 


Hutch-Kan.  Co.  1 

Lone  Star  Co.  i 

Do. 
J.  F.  Ewlng,  St.  Louis. 
Texas  Salt  Co. 

Local. 

Lone  Star  Co.  ^ 


.096  Hutch-Ean.i  andLone 
Star  Co. » 


Lone  Star  Salt  Co.  1 


Lone  Star  Co.  > 

Do. 
Grand  Saline  and 

Lone  Star  Coe.1 
Kansas  and  Texas  S. 

Co. 


.069  Lone  Star  Co.i 
.043  Ewlng  Salt  Assn. 
.112 


.090 
.064 


.181 


Lone  Star  i  and  Hutch- 
Kan.  Coe.i 


.086  Lone  StarBand  Mich- 
igan Salt  Works. 
.036 
.09 
.014 


Texas  Bait  Co. 


.041 
.107 
.08 


.068 

.035 
.007 
.036 


.46 


.66  .70 

.676  ?.086 

.679  .064 

.76  .068 

.46  .046 


.625 
.714 


.625 


Grand  Saline  Co. 
Avery  Co. 


Lone  Star  Co.  > 


Swings  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Avery  Co. ,  Ewlng,  St. 
Louis. 

Lone  Star  Co.  1 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Lone  Star  Co. » 


Texas  Co. 


.086 

.069  Mich,  and  Texas  Cos. 


.126  Lone  StarBand  Avery 
Cos. 


1  National  Salt  Co. 
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Tablb  IV. —  WholeaaU  and  reUtU  prica  of  common  farm  MJf— Continued. 
TEXAS- Oontlnned. 


Town. 


Shipping  point, 
wnen  stated. 


1^ 


8. 

r 

§ 


Maker. 


Sherman 

Tyler 

Do 

Victoria 

Waco 

Do 

Wichita  Falls 


10.243 


8,069 
8,069 
4,010 
20,686 

20,686 
2,480 


8»    Louis,  Mo.. 

and    Grand 

Saline. 
Grand  Saline... 

do 

Dallas 

do 


Delivered.  90. 589 10.714 10. 12S 


Michigan    and 
Grand  Saline. 


DellTered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 


.68 
.67 
.476 
.648 

.689 
.66 


.66 
.671 
.676 
.679 

.66 
.76 


.12 
.061 
.10 
.036 

.061 
.10 


J.  F.  Ewing,  St  Louis. 
Lone  Star  Col 

Do. 

Do. 


Saginaw    and    Lone 
Star  Cos.  > 


UTAH. 


Lehi 

Mount  Pleasant 

Park  City 

Pleasantgrove . . 

Smithfleld 

Spanish  Fork... 

Springville 


2,719 
2,872 
8,769 
2,460 

1,494 
2,786 

8,422 


Salt  Lake  aty. 

do 

do 

do 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Nephi.  Utah... 


90.07  80.76 


.84 

.17 
.07 


Delivered. 


.80 
.75 
.60 

.50 
.76 

«.80 


to.  90 

.90 

LOO 

.76 


10.06 


LOO 
.85 


.65  72.15 


(?) 
.06 


Sears  Salt  Co. 
Inland  Salt  Co. 
Royal  Curtis  Co. 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 
Sears  and  Jeremy  Salt 
Co. 


VERMONT. 


Barton  Landing. 

Bellows  Fails.... 

Bethel 

Bradford 

Derbyline 

Hard  wick 

Montpelier 

Newport 

Northfleld 

Randolph 

Royalton 

St  Albans 

Do 

Stowe 

Swanton 


1,060 

4,837 

1,611 

614 

297 

1,334 
6,266 
1,874 
1,606 
1,540 


1,427 

6,239 

6,239 

500 

1,168 


Silversprings, 
N.Y. 

.....do 

do 


New  York . 


Burlington 

do 

New  York  State. 

Burlington 

White    River 
Junction. 

do 

Sprlnglake 


Silversprings, 

N.Y. 
Crystalsprings, 


Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

.10 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


10.48 

.543 
.571 
.65 
.46 

.46 

.48 

.466 

.45 

.56 


80.60 

.»i3 
.857 

.786 
.80 


.60 
.656 
.60 
.65 


10.12 

.40 
.286 
.185 
.36 

.16 

.02 

.099 

.15 

.10 


.10 
.07 
.10 
.10 

.10 


Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Turk  Island. 

Brighton  Salt  Co. 

Worcester  Salt  Co. 

Do. 
Turks  Island. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville.... 
Farmville  . . 
Hampton... 
Lynchburg . 
Portsmouth 

Richmond.. 
Do 

Winchester . 


16,620 
2,471 
3,441 
18,891 
17,427 

86,060 
85,060 

6,161 


Norfolk 

New  York 

Ludlow  ville, 
N.Y. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.06 
Delivered, 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 


•0.65 
.40-.60 

10.625 
.50-.56 

! 
80.076 
.05-.10, 

.394 

.515 

.061 

.491 

LOO 

.60S 

.50 

.667 

.067 

.446 

.658 

.112 

.636 

.76 

.214 

.436 

.586 

.10 

United  Salt  Co.i 
National  Dairy  Co. 
Cayuga  Lake  Co.  > 


1  National  Salt  Ca 


sLocalsalt 
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WASHINGTON. 


Town. 

1 

^^C*- 

Freight   rate,  when 
paid  by  dealer,  per 
cwt. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Maker. 

Ballard 

4,668 
1,600 
781 
1,000 
1,787 

2,600 

684 
I.IM 
4,08-i 
3.443 

2.101 
36,  M8 
36,848 
87,714 

Seattle 

90.  OS     '•0.426 
.20        .50 
.10    '  1.12 
Delivered.    1.06 
.•26      ».426 

Delivered.     .712 
.175      .76 
.10      ».30 
.16        .60 
.175       .976 

.06        .726 
Delivered.    1.06 
Delivered.!  1.02 
Delivered.  I    .  76 

•0.60 

.90 

1.30 

1.40 

.80 

.70 
.86 
.40 
.76 
1.30 

.90 
1.20 
1.80 

.90 

10.046 
.20 
.08 
.34 
.126 

.012 

Centralia 

Portland 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Cheney 

Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Davenport  . 

English. 

EllenabaiK 

Hnqniam 

do 

do 

Portland 

San  Francisco . . 
do 

Do. 
National  flaltCo. 

Ilwaco 

—.075  Enirlfah. 

Monteflano 

Olympia 

".*i5' 

.116 
.16 
.28 
.16 

Biggins, 

Port  Towniiend 

Rnnhnm  lah 

do 

Seattle 

Federal  Salt  Co. 

Bpokane 

Do. 

Do 

siatLaJie 

Taooma 

Weston. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


2.560   Delivered.  10. 692  30. 736 10. 044 


Wadsworth  Salt  Co. 


WISCONSIN.* 


Appleton. 
Arcadia  .. 
Barronelt. 
Beloit  .... 
Berlin.... 


Burlington . 
Cedarburg.. 

Chilton 

Darlington  . 
Blkhom 


Oreenbay.. 
Hartford  . . 
Horicon... 

Hudson 

Janesville . 

Kenosha  . . 
lAUcaster . 
Madison... 


Marinette  ... 
Menominee  . 


Milwaukee... 
Mineralpoint . 

Necedah 

Oconto 

On 


Prairie  du  Chien  . . 

Princeton 

Reedsburg 

Richland  Center . . 
Ripon 


River  Falls.... 

Sheboygan  

Sturgeon  Bay.. 

Wauaau 

West  Superior . 


16,085 
1,273 


10.436 
4,489 

2,626 
1.626 
1,460 

1,8UH 
1,731 

18,684 
1,632 
1,376 
3,269 

13,186 

11,606 
2,403 
19.164 

16.196 
6,666 

286,315 
2,991 
1,209 
6.646 
1,368 

8,232 
1.202 
2,226 
2,321 
3,818 

2,006 
1.301 
3,872 
12,354 


Greenbay.. 
Ashland... 


Milwaukee . 

do 

Chicago 


Milwaukee . 


Duluth . 


Chicago 

Milwaukee . 


Milwaukee . 


Milwaukee . . 

do 

Greenbay — 
Milwaukee . . 

do 

Sheboygan  . . 
Milwaukee . . 

do 

New  York... 


St  Paul. 


Greenbay. 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 

790.09 
Delivered. 

T.20 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

.014 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
.043 
Delivered. 

Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 

T.14 
Delivered. 

T.IO 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


•0.429 
.618 
».821 
.4»2 
.482 

.482 
.464 
.3K2 
.463 
.500 

.500 
.468 
.536 
.500 
.482 

.447 
.518 
.536 

.867 
.500 

.447 
.610 
.464 
«.257 
.518 

.485 


.482 
.482 

.463 
.447 
.447 
.600 
.500 


10.46410.085 
.654     .086 


.447 
.636 
.500 


.482 
.428 
.600 
.636 

.571 
.482 
.571 
.636 
.618 

.600 
.636 


.447 
.571 

.463 
.653 
.636 
.393 
.671 

.636 
.428 
.500 
.618 
.500 

.500 
.600 
.482 
.600 
.571 


National  Salt  Co. 


Ashland  Co. 
Beloit  Lumber  Co. 


National  Salt  Co. 
L.J.Pettit4SeCo. 
Sprague,  Warner  Jk  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Co. 


Michigan  Salt  Co. 


L.J.Pettlt&Co. 
Brand  &  Hardin,  Sagi- 
naw. 

National  Salt  Co. 


L.J.Pettit<bCo. 

Do. 
Qulburt. 


.1*26 
.054 
.018 

?.018 

.(M6 

?.037 


.071 
.019 

.ofc 

.036 
.036 

?.063 
.018 
.953 

.090 
.071 

.016 
.043 
.072 
.093 
.053 


.051 

.086 

.037  National  Salt  Co. 

.036  L.  J.  Pettit  &Co. 

.018 


% 

T.066 
.OTi 


Diamond  Crystal  Co- 
Do. 

Michigan  Salt  Co. 


>  Several  dealers  state  that  a  very  great  increase  in  price  had  occurred  within  a  few  months.    Low 
prices  are  probably  on  earlier  purchases. 

I  Frdght  rates  in  this  State  questioned.    See  p.  776.  *  Probably  an  earlier  purchase. 
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Tabub  IV. — WhoUadU  and  retail  pricea  of  common  farm  MJt— Continaed. 

WYOMING. 


Town. 


s 

•9 


Shipping  point, 
when  stated. 


Carbon 

Cheyenne .... 

Laramie 

Bocic  Springs, 
Sheridan ...., 


684 
14.087 
8,207 
4,868 
1,W9 


Salt  Lake  City.. 

Hutchinson 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

do 

Michigan 


Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 
Delivered. 


10. 640^.66 
"      .679 


.686^ 
.75 
.72 
.76 


.90 
.76 
.90 


10.106 
.140 
.15 
.08 
.15 


Inland  Salt  Co. 
Hatch.-Kan.  Salt  Co.i 
Inland  Crystal  Co. 

Do. 
Joy,  Morton  A  Co.  ^ 


iMattooalSaltOo. 


SECURITIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS 
AND  RAILROADS 


A  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commimon  by  Jeremiah  W. 
JenkSj  expert  agent,  toith  the  assietance  of  E.  W,  Kemmerer  and  J.  A.  TiUinghatt, 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  secarities  of  the  larger  industrial  combinations  have 
absorbed  the  investment  of  so  much  capital  that  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  these 
securities  has  seemed  advisable.  Generally  speaking,  the  so-called  industrials  have 
been  favorites  in  stock  speculation,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the  capital  in  their 
original  securities  had  been  conservatively  invested  and  is  still  held  by  the  same 
people.  To  meamire  as  carefully  as  possible  by  statistical  methods,  especially  the 
use  of  charts,  the  stock  market  estimates  of  these  securities  during  the  period  before 
the  operations  of  the  new  companies  were  or  could  become  well  known,  and  thus  to 
show  how  speculation  thrives  upon  mystery  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
legally  required  publicity,  is  the  object  of  this  presentation. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  seemed  proper  to  present  a  statement  of  the  market  courses 
of  some  of  the  principal  railroad  securities — many  of  them  for  a  longer  period — not 
for  comparison,  for  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  compare  new  securities  and  exper- 
imental conditions  with  old  securities  and  settled  cxjnditions,  but  rather  to  show  the 
effect  of  natural  causes  and  of  legislative  or  other  public  a^^tion  upon  all  securities, 
and  to  show  how  any  new  movement,  like  the  "community  of  interest "  plan  of  con- 
solidation, immediately  causes  wide  fluctuations  in  hitherto  comparatively  steady 
stocks. 

The  charts  show  the  weekly  sales  and  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained 
during  the  week  of  twenty -three  of  the  leading  industrial  stocks  on  the  New  York 
market,  with  corresponding  figures  for  the  sales  and  prices  of  the  securities  of  eleven 
railroads.  To  make  the  comparison  as  direct  as  possible,  charts  of  these  fluctuations 
in  prices  and  sales  have  been  made,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  catch  the 
situation  at  any  specific  date. 

LISTING   OP  STOCKS. 

Before  stocks  of  any  company  are  offered  for  sale  upon  the  exchange  either  as 
listed  or  unlisted  securities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  company  make  a  statement  of  its 
organization  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  exchange.  Regularly  statements  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  stock  authorized,  the  amount  actually  issued,  together  with  the 
general  plan  of  organization  of  the  company,  the  nature,  and,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  the 
extent  of  the  properties  owned  by  the  company,  the  nature  of  any  obligations  under 
which  the  company  may  have  placed  itself,  and  other  similar  information  is  thus 
furnished  to  the  exchange  and  indirectly  to  investors.  Such  information,  however, 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  formal  and  the  report  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  admis- 
sion to  the  exchange  affords  slight  security  regarding  the  actual  values  of  the  proper- 
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ties  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  stock  issued,  beyond  what  may  appear  from 
general  reports  of  appraisers  or  such  other  information  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
furnish. 

INCRIASB  OP  SSCURimS  ON  THB  MARKXT. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  yean  many  comments  have  been  made  regarding  the 
very  great  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  industrial  properties.  It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  many  that  this  was  some  evidence  of  a  great  increase  in  the  actual 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  interests.  Othera  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
capitalization  was  purely  a  paper  capitalization  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  actual 
values.  It  is  important  to  see  somewhat  accurately  just  what  these  newly-formed 
combinations  with  their  lai^  capitalisations  signify  in  the  field  of  industrial  invest- 
ment 

If  a  new  industrial  combination  in  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  corporation  is  made 
up  either  by  individuals  or  partnerships,  this  signifies,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  that  a  certain  amount  of  property  which  was  formerly  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  individuals  is,  under  the  corporation,  represented  by  stock  cer- 
tificates which  may  readily  be  transferred  from  hand  to  band,  and  the  property 
becomes  thus  capitalized  for  investment  by  the  general  public.  There  is  really  an 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country  held  open  for  investment,  although  not  of 
necessity  any  addition  to  the  actual  manufacturing  capital  of  the  country,  the  tan- 
gible means  of  production. 

If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  when  an  individual  combination  is  formed,  the  con- 
stituent membera  have  previously  existed  4n  the  form  of  corporations  with  their 
stocks  purchasable  by  the  general  public,  the  new  combination  may  buy  up  with  its 
stocks  the  separate  plants  of  the  constituent  companies.  Those  companies  may  then 
dissolve  and  their  stocks  are  removed  from  the  market  It  may  be  that  the  total 
amount  of  stock  available  for  investment  by  the  general  public  has  not  been  changed. 
That  which  formerly  existed  as  the  stocks  of  the  constituent  companies  has  simply 
been  replaced  by  the  stock  of  the  new  combination.  Of  course  if,  in  the  transfer  of 
stocks,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  increase  the  total  capitalization  on  account  of 
added  benefits  which  it  is  presumed  might  come  from  the  combination,  or  from  less 
worthy  reasons,  the  capitalization  has  been  increased  by  the  difference  between  these 
total  amounts,  but  no  more.  The  actual  productive  capital  in  distinction  from  the 
capitalization  is  not  increased  at  all.  This  assumes  that,  after  the  combination  has 
been  effecte<l,  the  various  constituent  companies  are  dissolved  as  separate  oi^gani- 
zations. 

The  third  form  of  combination,  and  the  form  which  has  been  taken  by  several  of 
the  largest  corporations,  is  somewhat  different  and  apparently  involves  a  decided 
increase  in  (^pitalization.  For  example,  the  Federal  Sleel  Company,  the  Distilling 
Company  of  America,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  each  of  them  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  stock  corporations  previously  existing.  A  new  central  stock 
company  was  formed  whose  stocks  were  exchanged,  in  an  agreed-upon  ratio,  for 
those  of  the  separate  companies,  and  the  central  corporation  became  the  owner  of 
practically  ail  of  the  stocks  of  its  constituent  companies.  Those  companies,  however, 
remained  in  existence. 

In  these  cases,  of  course,  the  total  amount  of  stock  was  practically  doubled;  but, 
again,  the  amount  of  stock  available  for  investment  by  the  general  public  was 
increased  only  to  a  slight  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  central  corporation  bought  up 
substantially  all  of  the  stock  of  the  different  companies  and  held  it  in  its  treasury, 
not  putting  it  upon  the  general  market  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  very 
great  increase  in  capitalization  by  combinations  during  the  last  years,  running  up  to 
16,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000,  we  may  readily  see  that  there  is  often  a  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  significance  of  these  issues.    If,  through  the  combination,  as 
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large  an  amoont  of  aharee  is  withdrawn  from  the  market  aa  is  pat  on  the  market, 
the  general  investing  public  is  little  affected  thereby.  If  property  formerly  owned 
by  individoals  and  partnerahips  is  made  available  to  the  pablic  by  being  pat  into 
the  form  of  corporations,  so  far  as  the  process  is  financially  a  soand  one,  the  range  of 
investments  has  increased. 

INrLUBNClB  AFFBCTINO  BAUEB  AND  FBICIB. 

Oeneral  oatue$, — An  examination  of  the  charts  will  show  that  the  volume  of 
the  sales  of  stocks  of  different  companies  varies  greatly  at  different  times.  If  the 
different  charts  are  compared  carefully,  one  with  the  other,  it  will  generally  be  seen 
,  that  the  volume  of  sales  in  the  different  companies  is  likely  to  increase  or  decrease  at 

r  about  the  same  time,  although  there  will  frequently  be  separate  fluctuations  for  indi- 

vidual corporations.  This  signifies,  what  is  commonly  understood  by  business  men, 
that  there  are  certain  general  causes  affecting  the  condition  of  the  entire  market 
which  are  likely  to  affect  the  number  of  sales  made  and  the  prices  of  all  securities. 
There  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  each  individual  company  special 
influences  which  tend  to  affect  its  securities  with  little  reference  to  others  on  the 
market. 

Causes  which  affect  the  prices  of  stocks  naturally  affect  their  sales.  Favorable 
conditions  which  tend  to  advance  prices  of  securities  will,  in  most  cases,  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  sales;  while  unfavorable  conditions,  although  depreaeing  prices, 
may  readily  increase  the  number  of  sales  of  stocks. 

The  leading  general  influences  affecting  the  stock  market  are  so  familiar  as  scarcely 
to  need  mention.  Aside  from  the  state  of  prosperity  or  depression  in  the  business 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  favorable  or  unfavorable  business  conditions  in  particular 
sections  of  the  country,  or  in  particular  branches  of  industry,  naturally  affect  greatly 
the  stocks  of  corporations  whose  business  depends  upon  those  conditions.  The  sales 
and  prices  of  the  securities  of  railroads  which  especially  handle  the  grain  crop  N'ary 
greatly  with  agricultural  conditions.  Similarly  the  securities  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions are  naturally  influenced  greatly  by  conditions  which  increase  or  decrease  the 
demand  for  their  products.  Thus  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  steel  rails  and 
other  steel  products  in  1899  increased  the  sales  of  the  securities  of  the  various  iron 
and  steel  corporations  and  raised  their  price;  while  the  report  of  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  the  market  in  April,  1900,  especially  in  connection  with  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  also  increased  the  sales  of  these  stocks  while  depressing  their 
price.  Whether  reports  r^arding  the  conditions  of  business  are  true  or  false  makes 
comparatively  little  difference  for  the  time  being  in  the  effect  on  securities,  so  long 
as  they  are  believed  by  the  folders  or  would-be  buyers. 

Political  conditions,  especially  when  changes  in  legislation  or  policy  are  likely  to 
occur  which  will  affect  business,  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  stock  market. 
Thus,  it  is  quite  generally  true  that,  previous  to  a  Presidential  election  or  even  a 
Congressional  election,  the  stock  market  becomes  unusually  sensitive,  either  because 
investors  fear  unfavorable  changes  or  hope  for  better  conditions  of  business.  The 
fear  among  capitalists  that  a  change  in  the  money  standard  might  be  made,  led  to  a 
very  sharp  decline  in  the  prices  of  stocks,  both  of  railroads  and  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions, in  1893,  while  the  same  effect  was  shown  in  a  slighter  degree  in  1896.  Pros- 
pective tariff  legislation  has  at  times  affected  the  general  stock  market  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  while  its  influence  is  still  more  conspicuous  upon  the  stocks  of  certain 
special  companies  whose  products  will  be  particularly  affected  by  tariff  changes. 
Proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  on  refined  sugar  have  greatly  influenced  the  sales  and 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  National  Lead 
Company  affords  another  example,  and  an  examination  of  the  charts  at  periods  of 
4.  proposed  tariff  legislation  will  show  still  other  instances.    It  is,  of  course,  well 
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known  that  an  outbreak  of  war,  or  the  rumor  of  one,  makes  its  influence  felt  in 
depressing  the  prices  of  stocks,  while  the  coming  of  peace  after  war  expenditures  has 
usually  the  opposite  effect.  Still  other  examples  of  influences  of  a  general  nature 
affecting  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  may  be  readily  called  to  mind. 

Another  influence,  general  in  its  effect  on  stocks  but  often  purely  local  and  tempo- 
rary, is  the  condition  of  the  money  market  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  the  rate  of 
interest  for  call  loans  is  high,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  increased  sales  of  stocks  for  pur- 
poses of  liquidation.  If  the  cause  of  the  higher  money  market  is  external,  there  is 
likely  also  to  be  from  other  individuals  a  lessened  demand  for  stocks.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  rate  may  be  in  itself  purely  local 
and  caused  by  the  very  great  demand  for  stocks.  In  either  case  there  is  likely  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  increase  of  sales,  but  in  the  first  the  tendency  is  toward 
lower  prices  and  in  the  latter  toward  higher  prices. 

Special  catuies. — Examples  may  be  given  of  certain  special  causes  affecting  chiefly 
individual  companies. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  sharp  break  in  the  price  of  American  Steel 
and  Wire  stocks  in  April,  1900,  with  the  corresponding  very  great  increase  iti  sales. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  was  something,  of  course,  that  affected  particularly 
only  that  one  company — the  stoppage  of  the  mills  and  the  report  that  there  had  been 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  goods.  This  report  regarding  that  individual 
company,  while  affecting  its  stocks  most,  was  nevertheless  an  influence  toward 
weakening  the  stocks  of  many  other  industrial  companies,  especially  those  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  manufacture. 

The  chart  of  the  American  Malting  Company  shows,  early  in  1900,  the  effect  of 
alleged  injudicious  management  and  of  rumors  of  conditions  even  of  bankruptcy, 
which  affected  both  the  prices  and  the  sales  of  stocks. 

In  several  instances  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  American  Tobacco  CJom- 
pany  rumors  of  a  change  in  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  rumors  of  probable 
consolidations  with  competing  companies,  the  action  of  Government  officials  in  the 
direction  of  threats  of  legal  attacks  upon  the  company,  and  other  causes  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  seen  to  have  lead  to  very  greatly  increased  sales,  as  well  as  to  somewhat 
extreme  fluctuations  of  prices. 

The  United  States  Kubber  Company  shows,  both  in  the  extent  of  sales  of  stocks  and 
in  the  prices,  similar  fluctuations,  resulting  from  proposed  consolidations  with  other 
companies,  and  particularly,  perhaps,  from  a<!tual  sales  of  goods  and  prospective 
changes  in  the  condition  of  business  due  to  unfavorable  seasons. 

Very  few  facts  indeed  regarding  the  methods  of  promotion  of  the  industrials  have 
been  made  public.  Few  people,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  management, 
are  able  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  values  of  the  properties  owned  by 
any  one  of  the  industrial  companies,  or  even  of  their  exact  earnings.  Speculative 
cliques  apparently  not  infrequently  have  been  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
companies  themselves,  so  that  to  them  alone  was  available  any  knowledge  regarding 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  business.  In  many  instances  the  work  of  these  inside 
cliques  is  clearly  noticeable  in  the  charts.  In  March,  1894,  for  example,  a  very  note- 
worthy movement  in  the  price  of  sugar  stocks  could  be  ascribed  by  the  financial 
papers  only  to  manipulation  by  the  insiders.  Other  instances  in  that  same  company, 
in  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  the  Cotton  Oil  Company,  may  be  found  by 
special  examination  of  the  charts.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  International  Silver 
Company,  many  of  the  leading  stockholders  were  said  to  have  placed  their  stocks 
into  a  pool  whose  managers  agreed  to  sell  it  for  not  less  than  30  before  a  certain  fixed 
date.  Before  that  time  buying  and  selling  among  themselves  by  the  pool  managers 
kept  the  prices  up  to  from  30  to  37,  without,  however,  convincing  the  public  that 
the  stocks  were  a  good  subject  for  investment.  On  the  termination  of  the  pool  there 
was  a  sudden  drop  in  prices,  so  that  within  a  comparatively  few  days  the  stocks 
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I  8old  for  only  11  and  afterwards  declined  efdll  further.    The  cooperation  of  the  inside 

manipulators  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  holding  of  the  price  so  high  until  the  end  of 
the  agreed  upon  period.  The  weakness,  however,  in  that  special  case  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  date  fixed,  according  to  the  best  accounts  available,  the 
former  holders  had  not  succeeded  in  actually  lessening  their  holdings  at  all.> 

BABNINQS. 

The  relative  sensitiveness  of  industrial  stocks  as  regards  both  sales  and  prices,  comes 
I  naturally  enough  from  the  facts  that  as  yet  they  are  comparatively  little  known  to 

i  investors;  that  many  of  them,  because  they  were  new,  have  been  put  upon  the 

r  market  largely  for  speculative  purposes  in  the  first  instance;  that,  as  yet  they  have 

I  not  as  a  rule  been  tested  by  a  period  of  depression  with  the  consequent  liquidation 

and  reorganization,  and  that  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  industrials  is 
more  secret  than  those  in  the  management  of  the  railroads. 

So  far  as  earnings  go  as  a  basis  for  price  making,  the  industrials  for  the  last  year 
or  two  compare  very  favorably  indeed  with  the  railroads.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  has  made  a  comparison  for  the  year 
1900  of  the  earnings  of  47  of  the  more  prominent  industrials  with  those  of  37  rail- 
roads. This  comparison  shows  on  the  average  an  earning  of  13.6  per  cent  on  the 
market  value  of  the  industrial  stocks  and  of  7.44  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the 
total  capitalization;  to  be  compared  with  4.36  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  on 
both  the  market  value  and  the  par  of  total  capitalization.  From  these  figures  it 
would  be  expected,  other  things  equal,  that  the  prices  of  industrial  stocks  would 
stand  far  higher  on  the  market  than  those  of  railroads.  We  may,  however,  find 
instances  of  industrials  paying  dividends  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  on  their  stocks  which 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  par,  while  railroad  securities  paying  a  similar  rate  of  div- 
f  y  idends  would  sell  for  nearly  or  quite  200. 

I  THE  CHABTB. 

In  each  of  the  charts  representing  the  securities  of  industrial  combinations  or  of 
railroads,  the  highest  prices  of  preferred  stock,  in  case  such  stock  haA  been  issued,  are 
represented  from  week  to  week  by  a  heavy  continuous  line,  while  the  lowest  prices 
of  preferred  stock  are  represented  by  a  heavy  broken  line.  The  highest  price  of 
(X)mmon  stock  is  represented  by  a  lighter  continuous  line,  and  the  lowest  price  by  a 
lighter  broken  line.  The  lines  are  named  also  on  each  chart  to  make  clear  to  what 
they  refer.  Where  a  single  line  only  is  given,  only  one  form  of  stock,  common  stock, 
exists.  Of  necessity  the  base  lines  of  the  scales  of  the  prices  of  stocks  have  been 
made  somewhat  different  in  different  cases,  since  the  general  range  of  prices  in  the 
case  of  some  corporations  is  so  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  others  that  the 
fiuctuations  of  all  could  not  be  clearly  represented  on  the  same  basis.    The  distance 

W  between  the  lines  representing  the  prices  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

I  The  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  sold  each  week  is  represented  by  a  solid 

vertical  line  or  column,  and  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  by  an  open  col- 
umn with  diagonal  hatching.  In  cases  where  only  one  kind  of  stock  exists,  the 
columns  representing  weekly  sales  are  solid.  The  sales,  both  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  are  represented  on  the  same  base  for  each  week.  Ordinarily  the  sales 
of  common  stock  are  much  larger  than  those  of  preferred  stock,  so  that  the  lighter 
line  representing  them  extends  above  the  heavy  line.  In  such  case,  however,  the 
amount  of  sales  is  represented  by  the  entire  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  diagram  to 
the  top  of  the  lighter  column.  In  some  instances  the  sales  of  preferred  stock  exceed 
those  of  common  stock,  when  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  just  indicated  is 

necessary.    In  a  few  cases  the  sales  during  particular  periods  are  so  great  as  to  reach 

^^  

«  1  Vol.  I,  pp.  1068, 1061, 1070. 
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beyond  the  top  of  the  chart.    Such  figures  are  either  indicated  by  doublinfi:  the  lines  i 

and  bringing  them  back  down  from  the  top  of  the  chart,  or  by  printing  the  figures 

reached  at  the  top  of  the  chart.    The  scales  for  the  amount  of  sales  are  necessarily 

very  different  in  case  of  different  companies,  since  otherwise  a  clear  indication  of 

the  sharpness  of  the  variations  would  not  be  practicable.    The  scales  are  indicated 

on  each  diagram.  ^ 

With  the  charts  printed  is  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  oi^sanization  of  each 
company  and  a  compact  account  of  the  reasons  for  the  leading  fluctuations  that 
appear.  The  reasons  are  taken  mostly  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
though  in  special  cases  there  are  other  sources  of  information.    Of  course,  most  of  j 

the  facts  exhibited  have  been  known  to  individuals  before,  but  the  range  of  flue-  1 

tuations  and  sales  as  shown  is  very  striking;  and  the  charts  will  reward  detailed  study  ^ 

by  any  one  interested  in  the  subject.  No  such  exhibit,  it  is  thought,  has  made  such 
a  study  possible  heretofore. 

SECURITIES  OF  ENDUSTRIAIi  CORPORATIONS, 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  GROUP. 

What  is  commonly  known  among  stock-exchange  circles  as  the  "iron  and  steel 
group"  consists  of  the  following  companies.  Their  dates  of  incorporation  and 
amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock  are  given. 

All  of  these  corporations,  except  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  entered  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  in  February  and  March,  1901,  and  their  stocks  were 
withdrawn  from  the  general  market,  practically  all  of  them  being  l)ought  up  by  the 
new  combination.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  also  took  in  at  the  outset  the 
Carnegie  Company  and  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  which  are  not  included  ^' 

in  the  diagrams.  Later  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  Lake  Superior  Consoli- 
dated Iron  Mines  were  also  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
latter  issued  1304,000,000  worth  of  bonds  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  Carnegie  Company,  while  up  to  September,  1901,  it  had  issued  $457,581,848  of 
preferred  stock  and  $463,567,019  of  common  stock. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. — Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey; 
acquired  control  of  a  number  of  companies  either  by  direct  ownership  or  possession 
of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  authorized  in  each  case.  Authorized  stock, 
$50,000,000  of  common  and  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred;  outstand- 
ing on  February  1,  1899,  $47, 100,000  of  common  and  $38,150,000  of  preferred.  The 
earnings  of  the  companies  consolidated  were  the  year  previous  sufficient  to  pay  7  per 
cent  on  preferred  and  3  J  per  cent  on  common. 

American  Tin  Plate  Company.— Incorporated  Deceml)er  15, 1898;  consolidated  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  tin-plate  mills  in  the  United  States.     Stock  authorized,  $30,000,000  ^ 

of  commonand  $20,000,000of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred ;  outstanding  $46,325,000. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.— Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  January  13, 1899;  has 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business;  capacity  is  about  100  of  the  largest  cars  per  day. 
Stock,  $12,500,000  common  and  $12,500,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  all 
outstanding. 

National  Steel  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  February  27,  1899;  esti- 
mated annual  capacity  in  tin-plate  bars,  sheet  bars,  and  steel  billets  1,800,000  tons, 
and  of  its  blast  furnaces,  1,600,000  tons.  Stock,  $32,000,000  of  common  and  $27,000,- 
000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  (as  to  dividends  and  assets),  all  outstanding. 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  April  14,  1899; 
annual  product,  700,000  tons  of  finished  articles  and  200,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  Stock, 
$19,000,000  of  common  and  $14,000,000  of  preferred,  all  outstanding.  ^ 

National  Tube  Company.— Transitionally  the  United  States  Tube  Company;  the 
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amende<l  charter  was  filed  in  New  Jereey  June  27,  1899;  is  a  consolidation  of  all 
leading  wrought-iron  pij)e  and  tube  manufacturers,  and  represents  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  business  in  the  country;  aggregate  annual  output  1,100,000  tons.  Stock, 
$40,000,000  common  and  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred. 

Federal  Steel  Company. — Incorporated  in  New  Jersey  September  9,  1898,  with 
liberal  powers;  consolidation  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  Elgin,  Joliet,  and  Eastern  Railroad,  also  owns  entire  stock  of  the 
Lorain  Steel  Company  and  the  Johnson  Company.  Authorized  stock,  $100,000,000 
each  of  common  and  preferred;  stock  outstanding,  $46,484,000 common  and  $53,260,- 
000  of  6  j)er  cent  noncumulative  preferred. 

The  enormous  aggregate  stock  of  these  seven  companies  was  all  floated  within  a 
period  of  less  than  a  year,  principally  during  the  first  half  of  1899,  but  under  three 
separate  managements.  Naturally,  whatever  general  conditions  of  all  industries  or 
of  the  iron  or  steel  industries  affected  any  one  of  them  were  apt  to  influence  all  alike, 
and  the  charts  show  clearly  that  such  was  the  fact.  Furthermore,  in  the  minds  of 
the  stock-buying  public,  any  specific  news,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
regarding  one  of  the  group,  tended  to  advance  or  depress  the  stocks  of  all,  even 
though  the  conditions  did  not  directly  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  other  companies. 

Upon  examination  and  comparison  of  the  charts,  we  find  that  both  the  common 
and  preferred  stocks  of  all  the  companies  in  the  group  exhibit  coincident  move- 
ment, in  general,  throughout  the  period  under  review.  At  times  the  movements 
are  referable  to  general  causes,  quite  external  to  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and 
again  their  cause  is  found  to  be  largely  arising  out  of  conditions  in  that  business  itself. 

First  of  all,  a  period  of  higher  stock  pric^es,  accompanied  by  much  larger  sales  than 
the  average  in  both  common  and  preferred  stocks,  is  observable,  ranging  from  some 
time  in  February  till  April,  1899.  This  was  the  time  when  the  floating  of  several  of 
these  great  iron  and  steel  companies  was  taking  place,  as  well  as  of  other  industrial 
enterprises.  The  advance  in  prices  was  based  upon  the  bright  outlook  for  business  of 
all  kinds  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  elections  in  November  preceding, 
but  especially,  perhaps,  upon  the  vast  developments  taking  place  in  our  home  and  for- 
eign commerce.  The  stock  market  was  buoyant,  the  demand  for  stocks  for  investment 
by  the  outside  public  was  strong  and  constant,  and  the  industrials  were  a  novelty 
attracting  much  attention,  pushed,  as  they  were,  by  all  the  arts  of  promoters.  Under 
such  conditions  prices  ruled  high  for  a  time,  and  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange 
were  enormous  in  the  aggregate.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  iron  and  steel  compa- 
nies specifically,  their  business  appeared  prosperous  and  their  outlook  remarkably 
hopeful,  so  that  their  stocks  were  bought  freely  at  good  prices.  According  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  demand  for  steel  rails,  for 
instance,  was  unparalleled. 

But  the  almost  inevitable  result  soon  followed.  Speculation  was  overdone.  The 
enormous  activity  on  the  market  had  involved  an  immense  amount  of  borrowing 
and  lending,  of  which  an  ever  increasing  portion  had  been  based  upon  industrial 
stocks  as  collateral.  By  about  the  middle  of  April,  matters  had  reached  a  point 
where  cautious,  conservative  men  began  to  contract  operations,  and  money  lenders  com- 
menced discriminating  against  industrial  stocks  as  collateral,  which  of  course  tended 
to  discredit  them  and  arouse  fears  in  connection  with  them.  Immediately  the  more 
timid  endeavored  to  unload  and  contract  their  holdings  of  industrial  shares,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  by  May  heavy  declines  had  set  in  and  prices  descended  to 
lower  levels.  A  tightening  of  the  money  market  just  at  the  time  also  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate the  downward  movement. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  general  causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  movement 
in  question,  and  as  the  iron  and  steel  business  continued  good,  with  no  news  given 
out  of  a  discouraging  character,  we  may  conclude  that  special  inside  matters  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  it 
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Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says  editorially:  ''Events  have  shown  that  the 
condition  referred  to  was  simply  a  halt  in  a  state  of  exceptional  trade  activity — a 
halt  occasioned  by  the  previous  excessive  inflation  of  mercantile  prices,  which,  had 
it  proceede<i  much  further,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  serious  disaster  and  to  real  and 
prolonged  industrial  depression  *  *  *.  Financial  and  stock  exchange  circles  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  last  half  of  1899  from  the  excessive  flotation  and  capi- 
talization of  industrial  enterprises,  and  from  the  wild  speculation  in  the  securities  of 
the  same  class  of  undertakings  which  had  distinguished  the  early  part  of  the  year/' 
It  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  awakening  came  through  the  action  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  **  While,  of  course,  it  was  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  that  the  conditions  referred  to  were  most  conspicuous,  yet  it  was 
soon  seen  that  in  other  departments  the  same  influences  had  been  at  work.  Sharp 
declines  in  prices  followed  the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  unsold  stocks.  *  *  *  The 
downward  movement  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  Presidential  campaign  came 
in  as  a  disturbing  factor,  putting  an  embargo  for  the  time  being  on  enterprise.'' 

In  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  23,  1900,  a  significant  view  of  the  case  is  given. 
It  is  there  stated  that  "pretty  general  agreement"  had  been  reached  to  the  effect 
**  that  the  market  for  certain  finished  products  alone  had  been  overstocked,  and  this 
was  traced  in  the  main  to  the  exorbitant  prices  to  which  the  wire  trust  had  marked 
its  goods.  It  was  not  proved  that  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  was  unsound,  that 
production  had  outstripped  consumption,  or  that  profits  of  manufacturing  were 
about  to  disappear.  Rather  would  it  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  reason- 
able men  that  one  or  more  high  officials  of  an  important  company  had  abused  the 
confidence  placed  in  them,  betrayed  their  responsibilities,  and  exploited  their  posi- 
tions for  private  gains  in  the  stock  market." 

Although  this  depression  was  very  prolonged,  yet  it  could  not  be  permanent 
With  the  growing  assurance  of  McKinley's  reelection,  which  finally  became  realized 
in  November,  with  a  growing  "belief  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
would  continue  to  prosper,"  and  a  general  revival  of  enterprise  and  business  enthu- 
siasm, there  developed  rapidly  in  October,  and  culminated  in  November,  a  sharp 
demand  for  industrial  stocks,  "notably  the  iron  and  steel  issues,"  which  caused 
steady  advances  toward  levels  nearly  as  high  as  they  had  ever  been  m  some  instances. 

With  r^ard  to  exceptional  sales,  it  will  be  observed  on  the  charts  that  the  most 
of  these  took  place  during  the  early  spring  of  1899,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  during  the  last  quarter  of  1900. 

The  remarkable  activity  shown  by  the  chart  for  the  first-mentioned  period  simply 
reflects  the  fact  that  immense  amounts  of  stock  were  put  on  the  market  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  new  iron  and  steel  companies  just  being  floated,  and  that  there  was 
an  extremely  buoyant  market  with  excessive  speculative  buying  and  selling,  for  such 
was  the  case.  The  industrial  novelties  drew  much  attention  and  interest,  and,  as 
the  times  were  good,  there  was  much  money  for  investment,  creating  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  stocks,  both  for  investment  and  for  purely  speculative  purposes. 
The  iron  and  steel  issues  usually  came  in  for  most  activity  among  the  industrials. 

As  for  the  heavy  sales  recorded  for  all  the  stocks  during  December,  these  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  panic  that  seized  the  stock  market.  It  is  the  endeavors  of 
frightened  holders  of  stock  to  unload  because  of  declines  in  price  that  are  here  plainly 
shown.  The  somewhat  unusual  sales  seen  in  the  chart  for  April,  1900,  and  especially 
the  extraordinary  total  of  transactions  in  American  Steel  and  Wire,  are  explained 
obviously  by  the  flurry  in  the  stock  market  over  the  action  of  the  latter  company, 
already  described  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  the  iron  and  steel  group  shows  tremendously 
ncreaaed  sales  during  the  final  quarter  of  1900,  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
opposite  forces  from  those  just  now  mentioned.  As  we  have  already  seen,  prices 
began  to  rise  October,  1900,  and  there  came  on  a  season  of  enthusiasm  and  confi- 
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denoe  in  the  ooontry's  aasured  industrial  praepeiity  daring  the  near  futore  Boch  as 
led  to  an  investment  and  speculative  activity  in  inany  respects  never  before  paralleled 
on  the  stock  exchange.  Shrewd  operators  bought  heavily  before  the  election,  and 
then  sold  heavily  just  afterwards  in  order  to  realise  profits.  Speculation  became 
extraordinarily  active  on  the  rising  market,  while  buying  by  the  outside  public  for 
investment  was  also  exceptionally  heavy.  Hence,  the  records  of  enormous  activity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  stocks  along  with  many  others  during  the  closing  months  of  1899. 

The  news  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  companies  composing  the  iron  and 
steel  group  became  generally  known  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1901,  and  daring 
the  interval  of  several  weeks  which  was  required  before  the  final  exchange  of  stocks 
of  the  old  companies  for  those  of  the  new,  the  prices  of  the  old  stocks  for  the  most  part 
rose  considerably,  especially  such  as  were  to  be  taken  into  the  Steel  (V^rporation 
under  most  favorable  terms  as  regards  the  basis  of  exchange.  ThuH  tho  preferred 
stock  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  reached  120  in  April  and  the  common 
stock  80.  The  last-quoted  prices  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany were  somewhat  over  100,  as  compared  with  less  than  70  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
The  common  stock  of  this  company,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuated  rather  sharply 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  even  after  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
consolidation  it  did  not,  on  the  whole,  increase  in  pric«.  The  sales  of  Federal  Steel 
stocks  during  January  and  February  were  exceedingly  lai^ge.  The  same,  indeed, 
is  true  of  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  group,  and  in  some  instances  the  heavy  trading 
continued  laiigely  through  the  month  of  March. 

The  stocks  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  first  placed  upon  the 
market  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  lowest  price  recorded  up  to  May  was  42} 
for  common  stock,  on  March  28,  and  92|  for  preferred  stock.  The  stocks  steadily 
rose  in  price  as  the  success  of  the  consolidation  became  more  assured,  until  the 
maximum  of  55  for  common  stock  and  lOU  for  preferred  stock  was  reached  on 
April  30.  The  securities  of  this  company  fell  greatly  as  the  result  of  the  general 
temporary  crash  in  May,  and  although  they  then  recovered  promptly,  the  prolonged 
strike  of  steel  workers  during  the  summer  kept  the  shares  from  advancing  to  the 
figure  reached  in  April.  The  stocks  during  the  latter  months  of  1901  were  kept 
quite  uniform  in  value,  and  the  sales  were  not  extremely  large,  common  stock  rang- 
ing between  40  and  45,  and  preferred  stock  between  90  and  95. 

The  stocks  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Oar  Company,  which  did  not  enter  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, show  a  somewhat  rapid  decline  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  and  up  to 
March,  1901,  followed  by  a  rapid  recovery  during  April,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  price  of  both  preferred  and  common  stocks.  The 
trading  in  the  shares  of  this  company  has  never  been  large,  as  compared  with  that  in 
many  other  iron  and  steel  securities,  but  was  greater  during  the  first  half  of  1901 
than  at  any  other  period. 

COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

[A  Oolorado  oorponttlon,  formed  in  October,  1892,  by  oonflolidation  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company 
and  the  Colorado  Iron  Company.  Stock,  t2,000,000  of  8  per  cent  comnlative  preferred,  and  origi- 
nally $11,000,000  common,  but  increa§ed  by  an  inue  of  ^,000,000  later.] 

This  stock  did  not  figure  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  an  extent  worth 
mentioning  until  March,  1898,  and  not  until  the  close  of  that  year  and  during  the  first 
weeks  of  1899  did  a  movement  occur  requiring  comment  here.  This  movement  con- 
sisted of  a  sharp  advance  in  both  common  and  preferred  stock,  accompanied  by  sales 
far  laiger  than  ever  before  recorded.  It  was  caused  by  reports  that  this  company, 
together  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  were  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  whereupon  there  was  excitement  and  advance  in  all 
three  stocks  till  ofiicial  denial  of  the  reports  was  forthcoming. 

The  extraordinary  sales,  especially  of  common,  in  April,  1899,  with  an  upward 
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spurt  in  price,  took  place  on  news  from  the  West  of  exceptionally  good  earnings, 
*'  largely  in  excess  of  fixed  charges,"  and  of  prospects  of  compromising  the  rights  of 
cumulative  preferred  stockholders.  A  general  speculative  rush  to  buy  further  explains 
the  movement.  In  August  and  September  again  there  was  a  rise  and  great  activity, 
caused  by  anticipations  of  a  very  favorable  report,  fully  confirmed  by  the  report 
itself  on  September  9.  Besides  this,  however,  there  was  heavy  buying  by  parties 
seeking  control  of  the  stock  in  view  of  proposed  developments  in  extension  of  the 
company's  business.    The  panic  in  December  of  1899  caused  some  depression. 

During  1900  the  company  did  an  exceedingly  prosperous  business  and  paid  32  per 
cent  in  all  upon  preferred,  thus  rapidly  dischai^ing  the  arrears  due  on  that  stock. 
In  February  its  first  payment  of  a  quarterly  8  per  cent  dividend  took  place  and  at  the 
same  time  came  the  annouucement  of  7  per  cent  on  common  by  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  which  two  events  caused  lively  trading  in  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  stocks,  with  rising  prices.  The  weakening  of  the  stock  in  April  followed  on 
the  sensationally  adverse  action  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  referred 
to  under  the  ''Iron  and  steel  group.''  It  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  weakness 
of  the  iron  and  steel  stocks  during  the  middle  of  the  year  1900  and  pending  the 
Presidential  campaign,  but  as  the  company  was  in  reality  remarkably  prosperous,  its 
stock  responded  quickly  and  fully  to  the  immense  revival  of  stock-market  activity  on 
rising  prices  in  the  last  quarter  of  1900.    This  is  plainly  shown  on  the  chart 

The  shares  of  this  company  show  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  value  during  March, 
April,  and  May,  1901.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  only  42,  while  at 
the  beginning  of  May  a  quotation  as  high  as  108}  was  recorded,  and  in  June  the 
maximum  of  136  was  reached.  This  great  increase  is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  laiige  purchases  of  stock  were  made  by  John  W.  Gates,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  it  was  his  intention  to  force  a  consolidation  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  trading  in  the  stocks  of  this  company  was  especially  large 
during  April.  Since  June  the  prices  of  the  common  stock  have  ruled  somewhat 
lower,  but  have  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,  the  sales  being  small.  The 
preferred  stock  shared  somewhat  in  the  upward  movement,  rising  from  about  120  to 
a  maximum  of  nearly  145. 

AMEBICAN  COTTON  OIL  TRUST. 

[Stock  originally,  $42,000,000,  outstanding.    ReorgaMeed  in  1889,  and  stock  reduced  to  920,287,100  of 
common  and  |14,6fi2,000  of  preferred,  outstanding.] 

Until  1890  the  stock-market  reports  furnish  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tory information  regarding  the  few  ** trust"  stocks  then  existing,  the  reason  being 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  made  available  to  outsiders  owing  to  the  secrecy  main- 
tained as  to  their  inside  affairs  by  the  trusts.  Consequently,  there  were  many  ups 
and  downs  in  such  a  stock  as  that  now  under  inquiry,  based  partly  upon  real  condi- 
tions in  the  cotton-oil  trade,  partly  on  the  influence  of  general  causes  external  to 
that  special  business,  and,  finally,  to  no  small  degree,  on  the  manipulations  of  pools 
or  cliques  with  ''inside''  knowledge  communicated  by  interested  parties. 

The  marked  decline,  however,  shown  by  the  chart  for  1887  was  probably  due  to 
bad  trade  conditions  at  bottom,  since  the  company  was  able  to  pay  only  1  per  cent 
dividend  that  year.  In  1888  an  annual  statement  was  given  out,  claiming  better 
prospects  for  the  company  on  improving  trade  conditions;  hence,  probably,  the 
advance  to  be  noted  in  that  year,  very  likely  stimulated  by  bull  manipulation,  as 
such  operations  were  very  frequent  in  connection  with  this  stock.  In  February, 
1889,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  comments  as  follows  on  the  very 
lively  activity  in  cotton-oil  stock,  among  others:  ''There  has  been  of  late  lively 
speculation  and  advance  in  the  leading  trust  stocks,  and  this  class  of  security  seems 
to  be  growing  in  favor  for  purposes  of  speculation."    And,  again,  toward  the  close  of 
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1899:  '*  One  of  the  most  important  features  lately  has  been  the  enormoos  tnmaactions 
in  some  of  the  trust  stocks  *  *  *  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  help  the 
general  market,  as  they  are  regarded  differently  from  the  regular  railroad  stocks, 
for  less  is  known  of  'trust'  finances/'  In  short,  from  all  the  available  informatioii 
and  hints  regarding  cotton  oil  stock  through  the  closing  years  of  the  eighties,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  a  favorite  for  inside  manipulation,  wherein  the  interested  opera- 
tors had  an  advantage  over  the  puzzled  outsiders,  whose  ignorance  of  actual  facts 
laid  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  rumor  monger. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  November,  1889,  it  was  discovered  that  the  company's 
finances  were  in  bad  condition.  Whereas  a  circular  issued  in  the  summer  had  indi- 
cated net  earnings  to  l)e  $2,600,000  on  a  yeaHs  o|)erations,  it  turned  out  to  have  been 
only  an  "estimate,"  an<i  in  reality  the  earnings  were  very  nearly  a  million  dollars 
less.  Further,  it  came  out  that  quantities  of  oil  had  been  bought  from  rival  com- 
panies at  high  prices,  only  to  be  sold  afterwards  at  low  prices;  and  also  that  the 
previous  year's  cotton-seed  yield  had  been  a  very  poor  one.  All  these  fa/ets  had  been 
concealed.  In  consequence  of  these  revelations  it  was  determined  to  reoi^ganize  the 
trust  and  have  it  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  corporation.  This  plan  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  financier  and  the  $42,000,000  Outstanding  stock  was  reduced  to  a 
face  value  of  $32,000,000,  thus  ' '  pumpi ng  out  water ' '  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  fourth. 

Of  course  the  revelations  above  described  had  the  effect  of  severely  depressing 
the  stock  toward  the  close  of  1889,  and  only  reorganization  prospects  could  bring  the 
recovery  which  took  place  early  in  1890;  but  after  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  com- 
pany's finances  during  1890  it  was  found  to  have  a  net  floating  debt  of  some 
$2,500,000,  and  news  of  this  sent  the  stock  down  in  the  latter  half  of  that  year. 

With  the  opening  of  1891  the  new  and  able  management  soon  began  to  revive 
confidence,  and  the  stock  slowly  advan(*e<l  for  18  months,  with  some  temporary  set- 
ba(*.ks  due  to  ol)scure  or  general  outside  forces.  The  rather  exceptional  activity  to 
l)e  noted  in  July- August,  1892,  was  caused  by  some  heavy  buying,  "attributed  to 
insiders,  who  have  been  interested  in  the  company  since  its  reorganization." 

Early  in  1893  Cotton  Oil  advanced  and  became  very  active  on  an  upward  turn  in  the 
price  of  lard,  but  very  soon  after  declined  under  the  adverse  general  conditions  of  that 
year.  In  connection  with  the  general  and  heavy  declines  in  1893  the  following  from 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  is  interesting  and  instructive:  "The  efforts 
to  depress  prices  in  panicky  times  by  false  and  malicious  reports  of  financial  w^eak- 
ness  or  probable  disaster  are  justly  looked  upon  by  the  better  class  of  brokers  as 
highly  reprehensible.  There  has  been  very  little  news  touching  the  actual  values  of 
stocks,  and  the  chief  cause  of  decline  in  prominent  specialties  is  palpably  the  lack 
ot  support.  In  ordinary  times  a  leading  stock  may  be  thrown  overboard  in  any 
small  panic,  and  at  moderate  declines  its  friends  come  in  and  buy  it  freely,  thus 
steadying  the  price;  but  in  the  present  long-continued  depression  such  support 
is  impracticable,  because  a  few  bankers  and  capitalists  would  have  to  stand  under 
and  support  the  stocks  of  companies  whose  aggregate  capital  reaches  up  beyond 
$1,000,000,000.  Instead  of  fighting  an  ordinary  panic  and  raid  on  values,  they  would 
be  attempting  to  resist  the  demoralizing  influences  produced  by  the  United  States 
Government's  action  in  its  continued  issue  of  coin  notes  against  the  purchase  of* 
silver  bullion.  This  view  of  the  case  may  explain  largely  the  decline  of  the  prin- 
cipal stocks." 

The  striking  decline  between  September,  1894,  and  February,  1895,  accompanied 
by  unusual  sales,  though  due  partly  to  unfovorable  general  conditions,  was  also 
caused  by  a  disappointing  annual  report  in  November,  1894,  and  the  resignation  of 
a  prominent  and  able  director. 

The  long  decline  from  May,  1895,  till  August,  1896,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  bad 
times  in  the  cotton-oil  trade  itself.  At  the  same  time  that  the  supply  of  cotton  seed 
was  poor,  there  was  a  decline  of  no  less  than  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
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pany'g  prodacto.    In  July-Augost,  1896,  this  discouraging  outlook  was  aggravated 

by  the  uncertainties  of  a  political  campaign. 
At  the  beginning  of  1897  that>  with  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  cotton-oil  trade,  as 

well  88  ^neral  business  prosperity,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  demand  for  setmrities  for 

investment  purposes,  Cotton-Oil  stock  made  striking  and  fairly  solid  advances,  as 

seen  on  the  chart. 
The  war  scare  in  the  first  half  of  1898  caused  the  usual  sag  in  price,  but  with 

assurance  of  victory  and  early  peace,  and  really  sound  business  outlook,  the  stock 

advanced  rapidly  ami  became  quite  active  under  considerable  buying.    A  3  per  cent 

dividend  was  paid  on  common  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
From  this  time  till  the  close  of  1900  the  stock  merelv  shared  in  the  ups  and 

downs  of  the  general  market,  being  remarkably  strong  and  active  early  in  1899  in 
view  of  general  conditions,  suffering  some  under  the  December  panic,  and  then  recov- 
ering, to  remain  inconspicuous  during  1900  for  any  exceptional  movement. 

The  stocks  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  show  few  movements  of  special 
interest  during  1901.  The  sales  increased  to  a  considerable  figure  during  June  and 
August,  but  the  prices  of  stocks  did  not  fiuctuate  greatly.  This  company  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  materially  affected  by  the  sudden  slump  in  the  general  market 
during  May.  The  single  high  quotation  of  preferred  stock  of  this  company  in  May 
was  not  accompanied  by  sales,  and  is  therefore  insignificant.  During  1901  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  held  quite  uniformly  at  about  90,  while  the  common  stock  has 
ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  30. 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

[Incorponted  Janimry  21, 1890;  Block  now  outstanding,  |M,500,000ooiiimon  and  $14,000,000  preferred.] 

Until  1893  American  Tobacco  was  inactive  and  calls  for  no  comment 
The  decline  earlier  in  1893  was  due  to  general  causes  largely,  but  also  to  persist- 
ent and  hostile  competition  by  outside  companies.  The  unusual  sales  shown  in 
January-February,  1893,  were  at  first  caused  by  a  scare  arising  from  a  mistake  in 
the  figuring  up  of  the  company's  earnings,  and  next  by  reports  that  the  company 
was  about  to  secure  control  of  another  line  of  manufacturing.  The  latter  gave  rise 
io  a  strong  movement  in  the  common  stock  and  very  lively  trading.  The  recovery 
>f  price  in  September  was  based  on  the  general  improvement  in  feeling  and  business 
ictivity  on  the  passage  of  the  silver  repeal  bill  by  the  House. 

While  no  exceptional  sales  occurred  in  1894,  the  stock  continually  made  advances, 
lue  partially  to  reaction  generally  from  the  extreme  depression  of  1893,  but  largely 
0  the  fact  that  after  all  the  company  had  jmd  12  per  cent  dividends  on  common 
>r  that  year,  notwithstanding  the  bad  times,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  the  stock. 
ti  April  some  strong  manipulation  effected  a  special  advance,  while  in  August  the 
cecution  of  heavy  buying  orders  for  interested  parties  again  stimulated  the  price 
irther. 

In  August-September,  1895,  some  extraordinary  sales  occurred  on  a  break  in 
>bac<;o,  caused  by  disturbing  reports  of  energetic  competition  in  the  West  and  fears 
a  lively  trade  war.    Besides  this,  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  State  threatened 

inHtitute  proceedings  against  the  company  under  the  antitrust  law.  Again,  in 
^cember  of  1895,  there  were  large  sales,  on  a  decline  caused  by  the  passing  of  the 
/idend  on  common,  this  having  the  effect  of  forcing  holders  of  the  stock  to  realize 
2  force  of  the  competition  pushed  by  Western  concerns. 

The  month  of  March,  1896,  was  a  period  of  tremendous  activity  in  American 
bacco.  ' '  Business  in  the  general  market  was  merely  an  incident  to  the  manipula- 
a  of  Tobacco,  most  of  which  was  openly  carried  on  by  brokers  recognized  as  deal- 

for  inside  interests.  The  room  was  full  of  stories  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  war 
tobacco  trade."  But  insiders  must  have  had  intimation,  further,  of  the  coming 
laration,  early  in  April,  of  a  20  per  cent  stock  dividend  and  2  per  cent  cash  divi- 
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dend  on  common;  hence  the  trading  on  their  behalf  in  March.  The  sharp  advance 
in  common  at  this  time  was  partly  Iwwed  on  the  <lividend  proepects,  but  partly  on 
the  iietermined  manipulation^  and  in  a  short  time  tlu\«tock  fell  back  to  a  more  normal 
prit«.  It  weakened  some  in  May,  on  the  news  of  an  action  brought  aj^nst  it  as  a 
"trust.**  In  Octol)er,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  was  marked  up  by  shrewd  manip- 
ulation on  the  (lart  of  operatorn  **alwayH  identified  with  spet'ulative  manipulation." 

American  Tobacco  stocks  supplied  no  sensational  events  during  1897.  The  GnxxH 
Turkish  war,  the  threatening  Cul)an  troubles,  and  such  events  were  now  and  then 
used  by  the  bears  to  make  raiils  on  ToImwh-o,  w^hile,  on  the  other  hand,  recurrinj* 
nimorH  of  a  cessation  of  severe  competitive  rivalry  would  l>e  used  by  the  bulls  to 
enhan<<e  prices.  The  thickening  Cuban  difficulties  cause<l  a  weaker  and  rather  dull 
period  during  the  closing^nonths  of  1897. 

But  1808  made  up  for  the  dullness  in  the  previous  year.  The  outbreak  of  war  with 
Spain  as  an  external  force,  and,  again,  the  successful  ending  of  it  in  a  few  montlua, 
showed  marked  effe<*ts  on  Tobatnt)  ntocks.  But  in  addition  thereto  this  stock  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  si^eculatom.  In  April  a  large  short  interest  was  suddenly 
caught  napping  and  was  made  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  the  price  jumping  up  15  points. 
Rumors  of  a  trade- war  settlement  continued  to  Im»  ]K;rBistently  used  by  operators  for 
manipulative  purposes. 

The  unusual  activity  and  sharp  advances  <luring  September-October,  1898,  were  due 
partly  to  the  cessation  of  war  with  Spain,  but  largely  to  news  of  successful  progress 
in  absorbing  certain  strong  plug-manufa<*turing  interent^*,  represented  by  the  Drum- 
mond  Tobacco  Company,  of  St.  liouis.  Manipulators  used  reports  pro  and  con  as  to 
this  deal  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  During  the  early  days  of  October  a  bear  clique 
operated  extensively  on  Tobacco,  depressing  the  price  very  considerably,  while  later 
sharp  recovery  ensued  on  the  completion  of  the  Drummond  deal.  Again,  however, 
news  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  at  Albany,  with  $10,000,000 
stock,  then  of  the  International  Tobacco  Company,  and  finally  rumors  of  the  com- 
ing Continental  Tobacco  Company,  though  the  latter  was  largely  controlled  by  the 
same  interests  as  the  American  Company,  all  combined  to  hit  American  Tobacco  a 
hard  blow,  and  the  stock  fluctuated  sharply  toward  the  close  of  1898. 

At  the  close  of  February  and  in  March,  1899,  American  Tobacco  common  exhibits 
a  wonderful  upward  "gyration  '*  of  some  90  points,  followed  by  equal  collapse,  the 
whole  incident  l)eing  accompanied  by  enormous  sales.  This  occurrence  was  "  purely 
a  speculative  movement,  as  the  public  was  not  aware  of  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  company.**  The  bull  operators  were  aided  in  this  manipulation  by  carefully 
nursed  rumors  of  consolidation  with  competing  concenis,  such  as  kept  holders  of 
American  Tobacco  stoi^k  wildly  excited.  Subsequent  to  the  collapse  of  this  bull 
operation  there  was  some  fresh  advance  on  well-accredited  news  of  an  absorption  of 
the  Union  Tobacco  Companf^. 

The  speculative  forces  seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves  by  now,  and  for 
the  rest  of  1899  and  during  1900  were  little  in  evidence  connected  with  American 
Tobacco.  The  striking  decline  in  May,  1900,  was  caused  by  the  organization  of  a 
new  tobacco  company,  news  of  which  tempted  **the  room  to  go  heavily  short'*  in 
American  Tobacco  stock.  For  the  rest  there  was  no  occurrence  in  American  Tobacco 
worthy  of  special  comment  here. 

The  sales  of  shares  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  have  been  less  during  1901 
than  at  any  other  period.  There  was  considerable  speculation  during  March,  April, 
and  May,  but  since  that  time  the  sales  have  been  small.  The  common  stock  rose 
rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  it  stood  at  about  110,  to  June,  when 
the  maximum  of  144  was  reached,  the  decline  in  May  being  of  very  brief  duration. 
Since  June  the  prices  of  the  stock  have  ruled  somewhat  lower,  the  quotations  in 
October  standing  at  about  135.  The  movement  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  leas 
marked,  but  it  has  stood  nearly  at  150. 
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CONTINENTAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

orponted  in  New  Jersey  December,  1898;  acquired  by  purchase  of  the  entire  busineai  and  anets 
ten  or  twelve  concerns;  stock,  137,500,000  of  common  and  the  same  in  preferred  until  April  21, 
19,  when  each  was  increased  to  mo.OOO.OOO,  nearly  all  outstanding.] 

moBt  immediately  upon  its  appearance  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  near  the  middle 
tfarch,  1899,  Continental  Tobacco  suffered  a  sharp  decline  of  some  6  or  7  points 
was  freely  sold.  This  was  caused  by  dispatches  to  the  effect  that  another  syndi- 
I  had  secured  an  option  on  the  St.  Louis  company's  plant,  when  it  had  been  sup- 
)d  that  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  had  successfully  absorbed  it. 
ext  there  came  in  April  a  spurt  upward  in  price,  with  enormous  sales  for  some 
B,  all  based  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  plug  tobacco.  The  fluctuations  and  transac- 
s  at  this  time  were  greatly  increased  under  lively  speculative  manipulation, 
uring  May  and  June  Continental  Tobacco  declined  heavily,  there  being  a  gen- 
break  in  industrial  stocks,  which  had  been  feared  for  sometime  by  conservative 
£ers,  owing  to  the  overspeculation  and  exaggeration  of  values  from  January  till 
il.  Conditions  being  ripe  for  the  break,  a  sudden  access  of  caution  among  money 
lers  as  to  loaning  money  on  industrials  as  collateral  and  a  general  tightening  of 
money  market  in  May  precipitated  it.  The  death  of  ex-Governor  Flower,  on  May 
fears  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pending  Ford  franchise  tax  bill,  and  other  minor 
dents  all  helped  to  depress  the  industrials  severely. 

'^ith  July  and  August,  however,  there  came  a  sharp  advance  of  over  20  points 
exceptional  sales.  The  tobacco  companies  were  known  to  be  making  handsome 
lings  at  this  time,  which  tended  to  strengthen  their  stocks  generally,  and  Conti- 
tal  Tobacco  was  further  advanced  on  news  that  the  company  had  just  absorbed 
essfully  the  Buchanan  &  Lyall  property,  a  well-known  and  prosperous  plant  and 
ness. 

>me  natural  reaction  then  occurred,  and  in  December,  1899,  the  panic  sent  down 
tinental  prices,  along  with  all  others. 

^e  slight  weakening  in  January,  February,  and  April,  1900,  was  due  to  general 
^s;  but  in  May  there  came  a  sharp  drop,  on  a  misapprehension  that  a  new  leaf- 
,cco  company,  then  being  formed,  was  going  to  be  a  hostile  competitor  witli  the 
tinental  Tobacco  Company. 

iiring  the  next  few  months  ther'^  was  little  trading  and  little  variation  in  the  price 
le  shares  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  In  November,  1900,  however, 
m  a  period  of  considerable  speculation,  which  lasted  until  June,  1901,  during 
2h  the  price  of  common  stock  made  a  very  striking  increase,  from  about  25  to 
After  June  1  there  was  very  little  speculation  in  the  shares  of  this  company,  and 
price  remained  roughly  uniform,  common  stock  standing  between  66  and  70  and 
erred  stock  between  110  and  120. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

>rporated  in  New  Jersey  January,  1891;  stock,  originally  950,000,000,  but  increased  in  January, 
2,  to  975,000,000,  when  the  Philadelphia  refineries  and  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
nery  were  acquired.  The  trust  also  owns  half  the  stock  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
ly,  which  holds  Spreckels's  sugar  refinery  in  California  under  a  ten-year  lease.  In  1896  eleven- 
hteenths  of  the  coffee  interests  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Company  were  acquired,  and  later  the  beet- 
UT  refineries  in  California.  In  February,  1897,  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  trust  supplied  77 
cent  of  the  entire  output  of  refined  sugar  in  the  country.] 

le  enormous  sales  shown  in  the  chart  near  the  close  of  1892  were  due  to  the 
ng  out  by  Philadelphia  parties,  who  had  received  stock  for  their  refineries, 
3ars  that  they  were  about  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Sherman  antitrust 

The  unusual  activity  apparent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1893,  with  great  price 
nations,  was  caused  by  heavy  manipulation,  inside  interests  taking  an  active 

No  news  was  forthcoming  for  the  general  public  at  that  time  regarding  the 
t's  affairs. 
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The  serious  drop  in  prices  during  May,  1893,  was  due  to  the  generally  adverse 
conditions  of  that  period,  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  like 
American  Sugar,  to  the  sudden  distnist  of  that  class  of  stocks  bred  by  the  break  in 
National  Cordage  and  its  passage  into  receiver's  hands  just  then.  The  large  salee 
in  December,  with  falling  prices,  were  caused  by  reports  of  unfavorable  tariff  legis- 
lation, such  as  that  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

In  March,  1894,  sugar  stock  again  became  a  sensational  feature,  under  laige  specu- 
lative operations,  and  continued  to  fluctuate  rather  wildly  until  the  actual  passage  of 
the  new  tariff  law  in  late  summer,  as  the  manipulators  persistently  used  various 
rumors  pro  and  con  from  Washington  for  their  own  purposes.  In  September  and 
October  the  stock  weakened  materially  on  Havemeyer's  announcement  that  the  raw- 
sugar  market  was  unsatis^tory  and  that  some  of  the  refineries  would  be  shut  down. 
But  in  November,  and  especially  December,  it  became  a  favorite  among  speculators, 
and  there  was  heavy  buying  and  selling  by  various  cliques  for  reasons  very  obscure 
to  the  outsider. 

During  March,  April,  and  May,  1895,  sugar  stock  advanced,  showing  great  activity, 
on  an  improvement  in  the  trade  and  a  hopeful  industrial  outlook  generally,  which 
was  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  bull  operators.  In  June  the  highest  quotations  of 
the  year  were  reached  on  the  declaration  of  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per 
cent.  As  no  information  was  given  out  regarding  the  company's  business  and  pros- 
pects, the  reasons  for  the  subsequent  decline  which  took  place  were  better  known 
to  "insiders"  than  to  the  public. 

The  sharp  advance  during  the  first  third  of  1896,  in  spite  of  no  improvement  in 
sugar  trade  conditions,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  artificial  forcing  by  professional 
combinations,  particularly  in  April,  when  a  strong  pool  was  known  to  have  the  stock 
in  hand.  The  movements  in  American  Sugar  stock  for  the  remainder  of  1896  merely 
reflect  for  the  most  part  general  outside  forces,  principally  the  depressing  influence 
of  uncertainty  pending  the  issue  of  the  national  political  campaign,  followed  by 
buoyancy  and  loosening  of  capital  for  investment  immediately  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  elections  being  known. 

The  remarkable  event  in  1897  connected  with  American  sugar  stock  was  the 
advance  of  some  30  points  between  July  and  September.  This  partly  arose  from  the 
growing  anticipation  of  favorable  currency  legislation,  general  business  improvement 
in  the  country  at  large,  and  great  speculative  activity  on  the  stock  market  But 
American  sugar  profited  also,  in  particular,  by  rumors  and  expectations  of  especially 
favorable  tariff  legislation  in  the  forthcoming  Congress.  In  September,  however, 
the  very  high  price  tempted  large  sales  for  profit  taking,  which  weakened  the  stock, 
the  decline  being  still  further  caused  by  increasing  troubles  over  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  movements  in  American  sugar  stock  in  1898  up  till  September  were  merely 
in  response  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  war  scare,  followed  soon  by  the  reverse 
influences  of  continued  victory  and  prospects  of  early  peace.  But  in  September  and 
October  a  decline  of  some  33  points  took  place,  accompanied  by  very  heavy  selling, 
all  caused  by  determined  bear  raids  on  the  part  of  laige  operators,  aided  by  a  tem- 
porary money  stringency  on  the  great  absorption  of  cash  incident  to  floating  the 
Government  loan. 

As  r^ards  the  sensational  rise  from  134}  to  182,  scored  in  February-March,  1899, 
by  American  sugar  stock,  although  no  news  for  the  outsiders  was  forthcoming  about 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  a  leading  financial  journal  remarks:  ''AH  things  consid- 
ered, the  safest  explanation  of  these  violent  fiuctuations  seems  to  be  the  theory  that 
certain  shorts  were  badly  squeezed.  Who  they  were  and  how  they  arranged,  the 
street  was  at  a  loss  to  know.'' 

The  stock  suffered  decline  under  the  December  panic  of  1899,  and  was  weak  early 
in  1900,  under  official  statements  from  the  company  leaving  it  doubtful  whether 
the  next  quarterly  dividend  on  common  would  be  paid,  thus  implying  an  unfavor- 
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3  state  of  things  in  the  Buffer  trade.     As  no  information  was  to  be  had  of  the 
i[jany'8  real  status  and  prospects  for  months  afterwards,  the  pri(?e  continued  weak 
there  was  dullness  in  the  dealing  with  sugar  stock  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
}. 

he  dealing  in  the  shares  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  during  the 
:  half  of  1901  was  considerable,  but  still  much  leas  than  at  many  other  times. 
5  prices  rose  steadily  until  June,  when  a  maximum  of  153  was  reached.  From 
I  time  on,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dealings  in  the  stock  were  much  smaller  than 
lost  other  periods,  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  common  shares, 
ch  reached  a  minimum  of  little  over  110  in  October. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY. 

ttnlzed  in  New  Jersey  December  7, 1891;  controls  eztemdye  plants  in  different  States;  preferred 
ock  entitled  to  7  per  cent  cnmulative;  authorized  capital  stock,  $90,000,000,  nearly  all  issued.] 

1  July- August,  1892,  National  Lead  stocks  advanced  sharply  and  became  very 
ve,  on  reports  of  good  earnings  and  in  a  buoyant,  advancing  market.  In 
ember,  with  a  market  generally  active  in  industrials.  National  Lead  was  tremen- 
sly  active  on  constant  reports  of  consolidation  with  Linseed  Oil;  but  as  this  fell 
>ugh,  decline  set  in,  with  decreased  activity. 

arly  in  1893  the  price  began  to  decline  on  talk  of  sharp  competition,  and  there 
much  unloading  of  the  stock.  Then  came  on  the  1893  panic  times,  and  lead  went 
>ugh  heavy  decline,  followed  by  advance  upon  silver  repeal  prospects  later  in  the 
r.  The  bad  break  in  National  Cordage  particularly  brought  on  general  distrust 
adustrials. 

1  1894  Lead  scored  large  advances  and  became  very  active  at  times,  e.  g.,  in 
'ch,  April,  and  May,  on  prospects  of  a  tariff  duty  on  lead  and  good  business  in 
lead  trade. 

1 1895,  after  suffering  some  decline  during  February  under  liquidation  sales  and 
ors  of  an  unfavorable  annual  report.  National  Le^  advanced  slowly  till  August 
then  remained  strong  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  showing  no  very  exceptional 
v^ity.  Good  lead  trade  conditions  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this,  with  no  disposition 
tng  operators  for  some  reason  to  speculate  in  this  stock.  The  company  expected 
erial  benefits  this  year  from  the  tariff  schedules  passed  the  previous  year. 
1 1897,  Lead  stock  began  a  sensational  advance  in  April,  and  rose  by  September  to 
•ly  110  points  from  92,  becoming  very  active  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  period 
ndustrial  revival  and  a  buoyant  stock  market  generally,  but  especially  antici- 
on  of  favorable  lead  schedules  in  the  expected  tariff  legislation  helped  send  this 
k  up. 

ational  Lead's  business  continued  normal  during  1898,  and  the  relatively  quiet 
small  fluctuations  in  its  stock  were  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  general  circum- 
ces,  the  war  scare,  etc. 

n  unfavorable  annual  report,  ill  concealing  gloomy  prospects  for  the  lead  busi- 
I  of  the  company,  started  a  decline,  which  continued — with  interruptions  of  tem- 
iry  character — until  October  of  1900.  Its  stocks  became  very  dull  and  inactive 
ihe  market.  Toward  the  close  of  1900  there  was  revival  in  lead  stocks  without 
special  news  from  the  company,  simply  in  response  to  the  great  stock  boom  fol- 
ing  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection.  Amid  so  many  new  industrial  stocks  rapidly 
earing  on  the  Exchange  during  1899-1900,  National  Lead  seemed  to  fall  out  of 
ce. 

he  only  interesting  feature  in  the  securities  of  the  National  Lead  Company  dur- 
1901  is  the  sudden  increase  of  sales  and  prices  of  the  common  stock  in  May  and 
e.  The  common  stock  reached  a  maximum  price  of  26  in  June,  while  the  pre- 
ed  stock  rose  to  95.  After  this  time  the  stocks  fell  somewhat  and  the  sales  were 
itly  lessened. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

[OrgviiMd  in  New  Jersey  Oetober,  1892;  by  March,  1807.  H  oontiolled  66  per  cent  of  «11  rubber- 
goods  output.  Authorised  capital  $26,000,000  each  of  common  and  8  per  cent  uoncnmoIatiTe 
preferred.] 

The  decided  advance  of  this  stock  in  March,  1893,  in  the  absence  of  any  news 
whatever  regarding  the  company,  seems  attributable  to  the  shrewd  manipulation  of 
a  few  speculative  favorites  about  this  time.  The  subsequent  prolonged  decline  was 
due  to  the  generally  adverse  causes  of  that  period  already  frequently  alluded  to. 

The  year  1894  was  without  incident  as  regards  United  States  Rubber  stock,  bat 
in  June  of  the  next  year  there  occurred  some  enormous  sales,  coinciding  with  sharp 
advance  in  price,  all  based  on  reports  of  more  harmonious  relations  with  certain 
rival  companies  and  some  extensive  buying  by  New  England  parties.  The  notice- 
able decline  near  the  close  of  the  year  (1895)  was  due  to  external  events,  such  as 
the  heavy  gold  export,  the  Venezuelan  message,  etc. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1896  United  States  Rubber  stock  declined,  owing 
partly  to  poor  business  in  rubber  goods,  arising  in  turn  from  the  unusual  amount  of 
open,  fine  weather;  but  also  partly  to  dissensions  in  the  directorate,  with  reports 
that  ex-President  Bannigan  and  his  sons  were  about  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
pany and  set  up  a  rival  concern.  With  a  settlement  of  these  difficulties  in  August, 
however,  and  an  improved  outlook  for  the  rubber-goods  trade,  the  stock  again 
advanced  decidedly. 

In  1897,  until  August,  there  was  again  prolonged  decline,  attributed  by  the 
president  of  the  company  mainly  to  bad  rubber-goods  trade,  but  as  there  was  during 
this  time  severe  competition  by  outside  companieti,  which  enforced  the  cutting  of 
prices  on  rubber  goods,  we  may  take  it  that  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  weakness 
just  noted.  The  slight  gains  in  August-September  were  due  to  an  exceedingly 
active  and  buoyant  market  generally. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  general  events.  United  States  Rubber  stock  exhibits 
nothing  of  special  interest  again  till  July,  1898,  when  on  an  improvement  in  the 
trade  and  rumors  of  a  dividend  on  common  stock,  a  clique  of  operators  took  hold  and 
energetically  manipulated  the  stock  for  a  rise  and  caused  tremendous  activity  for  a 
time.  About  the  close  of  July  occurred  the  death  of  ex-President  Bannigan,  once 
a  staunch  friend,  but  later  an  implacable  foe  of  the  company,  and  on  news  of  this 
"  United  States  Rubber  stocks  received  speculative  support  at  a  much  higher  range  of 
price."  Late  in  the  year  ( 1898)  negotiations  for  the  absorption  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Ck)mpany  stimulated  the  stock  further. 

For  1899,  1900,  and  1901  the  movements  of  United  States  Rubber  stock  are  but 
reflections  of  general  conditions  on  the  stock  market,  save  an  advance  in  October- 
November,  1900,  on  reports  of  consolidation  M'ith  rival  firms,  followed  soon  by  great 
weakness  as  the  year  closed,  due  to  cutthroat  competition  with  outside  companies.  In 
order  to  force  them  to  the  wall,  or  else  to  come  into  the  trust,  a  26  per  cent  reduction 
in  prices  of  rubber  goods  was  announced  for  January  3,  1901,  provided  they  did  not 
come  to  terms.  The  result  of  this  conflict  was  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  Common  stock  toucheil  a  minimum  of  14}  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  having  fallen  from  nearly  40  in  November,  1900.  There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  speculation  early  in  January  on  account  of  this  disturbance. 
From  this  time  on  the  stocks  remained  comparatively  stationary  with  little  specula- 
tion. During  October  there  was  a  marked  fall  in  the  prices  of  both  preferred  and 
common  stock,  the  latter  reaching  12}. 
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UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  New  Jerney  February  25, 1888;  stock  originally  160,000,000,  common,  and  the  same 
in  preferred,  8  per  cent  cumulative.  In  1896  both  common  and  preferred  were  increaaed  by 
•4,000,000,  the  aggregate  of  both  outstanding  being  1125,199,600.  The  company  also  has  a  funded 
debt  of  16,280,000.    Pint  quoted  on  the  Btock  Exchange  January,  1896.] 

The  advance  in  United  States  Leather  stock  during  March-May,  1895,  accompanied 
by  great  activity,  was  based  on  a  rise  in  the  price  of  hides,  of  which  the  company 
had  a  large  stock  on  hand.  Strong  bull  manipulation  by  a  pool,  which  paid  special 
attention  to  United  States  Leather  stock,  also  aided  the  advance  and  great  activity, 
not  only  in  May,  but  later  in  July  again. 

The  serious  and  prolonged  decline  which  set  in  later  took  place  on  the  announce- 
ment of  an  additional  issue  of  $4,000,000  each  of  common  and  preferred  stock  to  meet 
certain  financial  liabilities,  about  which  many  disquieting  rumors  circulated  and  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  bear  raiders.  Then  in  the  foil  came  the  news  that  several 
tanneries  were  to  be  shut  down,  followed  in  November  by  the  announcement  that  the 
company  would  suspend  operations  altogether  for  60  days,  owing  to  dull  business 
prospects.  All  this,  of  course,  greatly  depressed  the  stock.  In  December  (1895) 
the  preferred  stock  became  active  for  a  few  days  on  a  ''rush  to  cover  by  shorts  on 
reports  of  a  slight  turn  for  the  better  in  the  trade." 

Rumors  of  a  very  unfavorable  annual  report  in  February,  1896,  which  were  pres- 
ently confirmed  in  full  by  the  report  itself,  caused  weakness  and  dullness  in  the 
stock  until  June.  The  persistence  of  bad  trade  conditions,  compelling  the  passing  of 
dividends,  then  weakened  the  stock  still  more,  till  in  August  it  reached  the  lowest 
point  in  its  career.  After  this,  improving  trade  conditions  gave  it  a  turn  upward, 
assisted  by  a  generally  reviving  business  outlook  as  the  result  of  the  elections  became 
assured. 

Throughout  1897  United  States  Leather  stock  was  weak  and  dull,  the  fluctuations 
in  preferred  following  closely  the  news  as  to  trade  conditions,  and  being  little 
affected  by  outside  developments. 

Not  until  August,  1898,  did  it  again  become  a  feature  on  the  market.  At  this  time 
the  leather  trade  began  to  improve  and  there  arose  a  proposition  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 

In  January  and  April,  respectively,  1899,  leather  became  a  feature,  as  the  result 
of  clique  manipulations  by  the  Keene  interests,  based  on  rising  prosperity  in  the 
leather  trade.  As  this  continued  to  progress  through  the  year,  reports  of  plans 
for  paying  off  the  arrears  on  preferred  stock  caused  exceptional  activity  in  August, 
especially  in  common,  and  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  (1899).  Also  there 
were  heavy  purchases  by  the  Rockefeller  interests  late  in  October  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  news  was  that  the  plans  for  settling  with  preferred  stockholders  had 
been  abandoned,  and  thereupon  occurred  declines  and  heavy  selling.  The  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  panic  also  weakened  the  stock. 

Only  twice  in  1900  did  Leather  common  become  exceptionally  active — the  first 
early  in  January,  on  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  old  Shaw  tanneries  from  a  form- 
erly competing  company,  and  the  second  in  November,  when  the  whole  stock 
market  showed  unparalleled  activity  subsequent  to  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection. 
The  sag  in  price  during  the  midsummer  of  1900  was  due  to  the  usual  depressing 
influence  of  uncertainties  pending  a  political  campaign. 

Periods  of  special  speculation  in  the  shares  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company 
occurred  in  November,  1900,  and  in  April  and  May,  1901,  the  latter  probably  l)eing 
explained  chiefly  by  the  general  activity  of  speculation  at  that  time.  The  prices  of 
common  stock  did  not  vary  greatly  except  at  the  time  of  the  flurry  in  May,  remain- 
ing for  the  most  part  at  about  13  or  14.  The  price  of  preferred  stock  increased 
greatly  from  September,  1900,  touching  84  in  September,  1901. 

752 69 
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AMERICAN  MALTINC;  a)MPANY. 

[Iiicorpornted  in  New  Jenejr,  September,  1W7;  to  consolidate  about  2Q  maltinR  properties.  Author- 
ized Ht(M'k,  S1<'>,000.000  of  common  and  fl6,000,000  of  preferred;  actually  Isued,  $14,500,000  of  com m on 
uiul  f  1 1.410.000  of  the  latter.] 

During  the  year  1898  American  Malting  was  relatively  steady,  with  small  asilee^ 
pave  in  August,  when  there  was  an  upward  spurt  of  some  10  points  in  preferred  and 
aliont  the  same  in  common,  accompanied  by  exceptional  sales.  At  this  time  the 
prr)Hj>eet  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Spain  had  created  buoyancy  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  loosened  money  in  all  directions,  which  sought  investment.  Hence 
'Hhere  was  large  buying  for  investment  in  the  Grangers,  the  Vanderbilts,  and 
induHtrial  issaes, particularly  rubber  preferred  and  American  Malting,  common  and 
preferred." 

The  brief  advance  8core<l  by  American  Malting  toward  the  close  of  January,  1899, 
and  unusual  activity  were  attributable  to  the  curious  outburst  of  speculation  accom- 
lianying  an  insatiable  demand  for  securities  as  investments  which  oc(nirred  then. 
The  volume  of  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  then  exceeded  all  precedents. 

After  this  January  burst  of  activity  at  strong  prices  American  Malting  liegan  to 
weaken,  and  with  the  beginning  of  May  a  steady  decline  set  in,  lasting  until  July, 
1900,  when  common  sold  at  3 J  and  preferred  at  20.  This  was  the  result  of  premoni- 
tory rumors  and  suspicions;  followed  later  by  the  revelation  of  a  very  bad  state  of 
the  company's  finances.  In  their  report,  on  March  5, 1900,  the  committee  appointed 
the  year  previously  to  overhaul  thoroughly  the  company's  affairs  brought  out  such 
facts  as  these:  That  the  company  had  gone  on  declaring  dividends  upon  preferred 
stock  when  these  had  not  been  actually  earned;  that  it  had  drawn  upon  working 
capital  to  effect  purchases  of  more  plants  and  for  other  illegitimate  purposes  until  it 
ha<l  been  cut  half  in  two,  and  that  it  had  bungled  its  business  dealings  in  other  ways, 
so  that,  in  consequence,  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  any  dividends  at  all  for  at  least 
8  months  (i.  e.,  practically  till  near  the  close  of  1900). 

The  slight  recovery  seen  toward  the  end  of  1900  was  due  to  anticipations  of  a 
dividend  under  the  better  management  and  to  the  generally  buoyant  active  condi- 
tion of  the  market  at  that  time,  subsequent  to  McKinley*s  reelection  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

The  stocks  of  this  company  have  increased  in  value  since  June,  1900,  the  common 
stock  rising  from  about  4  to  a  maximum  of  8  in  May,  1901,  and  remaining  nearly  at 
the  same  figures  since,  while  the  preferred  stock  rose  from  20  to  30.  Except  during 
one  week  of  May,  1901,  the  amount  of  speculation  in  these  stocks  has  been  compara- 
tively Hmall. 

AMERICAN  LINSEED  COMPANY. 

[Formerly  National  Linseed  Oil  Company.    Authorized  slock,  $16,760,000  eaeh  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred, all  outstanding;  also  $6,000,000  of  bonds.] 

The  National  Linseed  Oil  Company's  stock  had  been  quote<l  on  the  Exchange  only 
2  or  3  months,  when  in  June,  1898,  a  decline  set  in,  lasting  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
\yeT  and  causing  a  loss  of  over  18  points.  The  price  then  stood  at  less  than  $4  per 
share.  This  was  caused  by  a  critical  condition  of  the  company's  financial  affairs, 
which  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  some  time. 

In  October,  however,  rumors  of  a  reorganization  began  to  send  the  stock  up,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  it  had  gained  some  7  points  net.  The  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber shows  a  spurt  upward  of  over  12  points,  accompanied  by  sales  of  41,720  shareB. 
This  is  explained  by  news  from  Chicago  that  the  new  American  Linseed  Oil  Com- 
pany was  to  take  over  the  National  Linseed,  and  that  it  had  options  on  all  the  plants 
it  wanted. 

Tor  a  time,  while  reorganization  waa  in  process,  lin«ec<l  oil  wa.'^  little  heard  of  on 
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weekfl  prioeH  were  bid  and  asked  without  actual  transactions.  The  black  vertical 
lines  in  the  diagram  represent  accordingly  the  sales  of  common  stock,  and  not,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  <iiagrams,  those  of  preferred.  There  has  been  somewhat  more 
dealing  in  the  stocks  of  this  company  daring  the  past  year  than  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, but  it  is  not  an  important  feature  of  the  market  The  price  of  common  stock 
has  remained  almost  oonstaotly  below  10. 

UNION  BAG  AND  PAPER  COMPANY. 

[Incorpcnrntfed  in  New  JecBey,  Febmaiy  27, 18W;  a  coiiiolidAtion  of  oTcr  W  per  oent  of  the  paper-b«c 
btuines  of  the  ooimtry;  stock,  $16,000,000  of  common  and  $11,000,000  of  7  per  cent  aocomalatlTe 
preferred,  all  oatstanding.] 

This  company's  stock  appeared  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  March,  1899,  at  a  time 
when  the  market  was  extremely  confident  and  buoyant,  with  tremendous  activity, 
especially  in  the  industrial  group.  Union  Bag  and  Pftper  stock  was  received  well 
and  figim><l  at  good  prices. 

Throughout  its  career,  during  1899  and  1900,  the  company  continued  to  pay  r^^lar 
quarterly  dividends  on  preferred  and  to  accumulate  a  surplus  besides,  though  noth- 
ing was  paid  on  common,  the  directors  deciding  to  lay  up  a  strong  reserve  fand  first. 
Common  therefore  declined  almost  continuously  as  quarter  after  quarter  passed 
without  any  dividend,  the  only  interruptions  being  those  where  advances  were 
manipulated  by  cliques  on  rumors  of  a  dividend  for  common. 

With  regard  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  Union  Bag  and  Paper  stock,  it  seemed  to  fol- 
low the  fortmies  of  the  industrials  aa  a  general  group,  subject  to  the  larger  forces  act- 
ing within  and  upon  that  group,  since  there  was  never  any  special  news  concerning 
this  company  that  can  be  found  among  the  stock  market  reports.  The  fluctuations 
of  the  preferred  stock  line  in  the  chart  reflect  pretty  faithfully  the  average  of  the 
general  viciasitudes  of  the  industrial  group  during  1899-1900. 

The  price  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  rose  quite 
markedly  in  October  and  November,  1900,  reaching  20.  Thereafter  it  fell  off,  but 
remained  at  a  somewhat  higher  general  level  than  during  the  summer  of  1900.  The 
preferred  stock  paralleled  the  course  of  the  common  stocks,  remaining  at  about  70 
throughout  1901. 

GLUCOSE  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  August  3, 1897;  authorised  stock,  $26,000,000  of  common,  ontlUed  to  7  per 
cent  dividends  after  the  $14,000,000  preferred  has  received  7  per  cent,  and  thereafter  all  extra  profits 
to  be  equally  divided  between  common  and  preferred.  The  total  stock  outstanding  is  $37,665,600. 
First  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  December,  1896.] 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  stock  on  the  market  in  December,  1898,  and  daring 
the  early  months  of  1899,  especially  in  March,  there  was  unusual  trading  in  its 
shares,  due  to  the  remarkable  activity  of  that  period,  when  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  very  great,  speculation  lively,  and  the  public  demand  for  stocks  was 
all  but  insatiable.  There  were  no  developments  peculiar  to  Glucose  8ugar  Refining 
stock  at  this  time. 

In  October,  1899,  a  noticeable  decline  was  caused  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the 
Illinois  supreme  court,  to  the  effect  that  the  company's  option  on  the  Peoria  refinery 
was  illegal  under  the  antitrust  law,  and  could  not  be  held  valid.  Under  this  setback 
to  its  plans  the  company's  stock  weakened  decisively. 

Throughout  1900  the  company  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  on  preferred 
and  6  per  cent  on  common  regularly,  and  was*  generally  in  a  sound  condition.  The 
nu)vement«  of  Glucose  Sugar  stock  were  therefore  only  such  ar  reflected  general 
conditions  on  the  market. 
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rmler  the  influem*(M>f  the  general  HiHTiilative  iiioveiiient  of  Die  npriiig  of  UK)1, 
the  price  of  common  ntock  of  the  Ghicone  Sugar  Refining  Company  rose  a^  high  as 
65  in  May  and  June.  Thereafter  it  fell  off  somewhat,  while  in  the  beginning  oi 
October  a  sudden  decline  of  more  than  10  points  took  place. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

[Incorporated  January  31, 1896;  took  over  by  purchase  25  per  cent  of  all  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
I'uited  HUteH,  producing  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  manufactured  east  of  Chicago. 
Stock  outsUnding.  122,406,700  of  preferred  and  $17,442,800  of  common;  bonds,  $13,067,500.] 

Throughout  its  career  this  company  has  paid  dividends  upon  preferred  stock  regu- 
larly, and  also  on  common  except  during  a  depression  in  its  business  which  set  in 
daring  1899.  It  was  apparently  a  well-mana^^i  industrial  enterprise,  and  quite  free 
of  any  abnormal  events  in  its  own  affairs  such  as  might  have  tended  to  affect  its 
Blocks  on  the  market. 

Hence  the  fluctuations  in  price  and  number  of  sales  of  International  Paper  stock 
were  mainly  those  caused  by  forces  and  movements  influencing  the  stock  market  gen- 
erally. But  it  is  true  that  this  stoi'k  was  largely  held  by  the  Flower  interests,  and 
wa«  at  times  affected  sympathetically  by  events  among  the  other  Flower  stocks.  In 
particular,  for  example,  the  death  of  ex-Grovemor  Flower,  in  May,  1899,  caused  a 
decline  in  International  Paper  stock,  and  free  selling  along  with  all  those  lines  of 
stock  held  by  Mr.  Flower.  Slight  ups  and  downs  in  the  paper  trade  also,  of  course, 
would  explain  some  of  the  movements  in  this  stock. 

The  stocks  of  this  company  show  no  specially  significant  movement  during  1901. 
The  common  stock  fluctuated  l>etween  20  and  28,  while  the  preferred  stock  stood  at 
between  70  and  80.  The  amount  of  dealing  in  stocks  was  moderate  in  view  of  the 
general  strong  speculative  demand  during  the  first  few  months  of  1901. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 

[Organized  early  in  1898;  stock,  $80,000,000  of  common  ($29,286,000  outstanding)  and  $25,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred, 7  per  cent  cumulative  ($23,825,100  outstanding).] 

This  company  has  paid  dividends  regularly  on  preferred  throughout,  and  also  on 
common  at  4  per  c^nt  per  annum  as  soon  as  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  a  safe  sur- 
plus to  be  accumulated.  It  required  some  time  for  the  company  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  soundness,  and  hence  for  some  8  or  9  months  its  stock  was  more  sensitive 
to  various  favorable  or  unfavorable  influences  on  the  stock  market  than  after\^'ards, 
when  it  settled  down  to  great  relative  steadiness  in  price  and  sales.  Such  a  8t<K^k 
tended  to  gra\dtate  largely  into  the  hands  of  investors  and  stay  there,  being  thus 
removed  from  speculative  manipulation. 

The  large  activity  in  National  Biscuit  shown  for  November-December,  1898,  and 
the  next  January,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  comparative  weakness  in  the  spring  of 
1899,  were  simply  reflections  of  the  effects  felt  by  all  the  industrial  stocks  owing  to 
causes  already  frequently  pointed  out  in  other  connections.  Such  has  been,  in  fact, 
the  case  with  National  Biscmit  throughout,  and  examination  of  the  various  sources 
of  information  reveals  nothing  of  special  interest  in  regard  to  the  career  of  this  stock 
other  than  the  above  general  facts. 

The  steady  prosperity  of  the  company  is  reflected  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
value  of  its  stocks.  The  common  stock  rose  from  30  in  the  middle  of  1900  to  46  in 
the  middle  of  1901,  and  remained  practically  stationary  thereafter,  while  the  pre- 
ferred stock  has  risen  to  above  100  and  remained  stationary.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  general  speculative  movement  of  early  1901  a  considerable  amount  of  trading 
in  this  stock  was  manifested. 
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WESTERN  UNION  TELKCiRAPH. 

There  were  no  movementa  connected  with  this  etot-k  not  ciue  to  ^neral  outside 
(rauses  until  February,  1892,  when  sharp  advanoea,  with  exceptional  activity,  took 
place  on  the  final  rabBidenoe  of  all  immediate  fears  as  to  the  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernment telegraphs.  With  goo<i  businefls  and  considerable  buying  for  investment 
the  stock  continued  to  advance  till  September,  when  a  downward  movement  ensued 
upon  news  that  the  directors  had  voted  an  increase  of  stock  to  $100,000,000,  without 
vouchsafing  any  information  as  to  how  the  increase  was  to  be  applied.  Then  in 
November  the  Gould  stocks,  inclusive  of  Western  Union,  all  suffered  decline  on  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  especially  as  l)ear  raids  were  made  on  the 
strength  of  that  event.  Reports  in  December,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  large 
iMuiking  interests  were  seeking  control  of  the  stock  sent  its  price  up. 

In  January,  1893,  the  stock  became  a  feature  on  the  market  for  a  time,  owing  to  the 
execution  of  orders,  it  was  said,  by  institutions  prohibited  by  law  from  buying  any 
stock  that  sells  below  par.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  only  occurrences  connected 
with  Western  Union  stock  not  due  to  general  conditions  were  an  advance  in  Octobeiv 
November,  with  large  sales,  due  to  large  buying  by  investors  as  well  as  by  a  pool, 
followed  quickly  by  a  break  on  the  execution  of  stop  orders  for  account  of  those  who 
had  been  following  the  pool.  The  stock  also  yielded  again  in  December  to  heavy 
bear  attacks. 

Nothing  conspicuously  important  then  took  place  in  Western  Union  until  Novem- 
ber-December, 1895,  when  a  decline  and  heavy  selling  occurred,  partly  because  of 
generally  depressing  influences  just  then,  but  largely  because  of  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  had  no  ri^ht 
to  make  a  lease  giving  the  Western  Union  a  monopoly  along  its  lines.  Some  recov- 
ery followed  in  December,  however,  on  the  news  of  increased  earnings  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  quarterly  dividend. 

In  1896  Western  Union  yielded  to  the  depressing  influences  of  election  uncertain- 
ties, and  rallied  again  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  became  assured. 

In  1897  the  stock  was  severely  affected  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  long-standing  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case,  to  the  effect 
that  the  antitrust  law  applies  to  railroads  as  well  as  other  concerns.  Startled  by 
this,  the  stock  market  weakened  and  there  was  much  disorderly  speculation.  A 
contest  for  control  l:)etween  George  J.  Gould  and  Russell  Sage,  who  had  fallen  out 
over  some  matter,  explains  a  sudden  rise  and  great  activity  in  Western  Union  stock 
in  May,  1897.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  Western  Union  advanced  on  gen- 
eral prosperity  till  September,  when  some  natural  reaction  from  boom  prices  took 
place,  leaving  the  stock  quiet  thereafter. 

During  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900  Western  Union  was  pretty  closely  held,  and 
its  fluctuations  in  price  were  for  the  most  part  simply  in  response  to  general  forces 
influencing  the  stock  market,  nothing  occurring  requiring  explanation  of  an  instruct^ 
ive  nature. 

The  general  speculative  fever  at  the  beginning  of  1901  considerably  increased  the 
sales  of  the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  while  the  price  went  up  to  a 
maximum  of  100  just  prior  to  the  crash  in  May.  Since  that  time  the  stock  ha^ 
ranged  lx;tween  90  and  95  for  the  most  part,  and  speculation  has  been  moderate. 

SECURITIES  OF  RAIIiROAD  COMPAIOES. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

The  rather  serious  decline  of  over  10  points  in  this  stock  during  the  last  half  of 
1890,  with  considerable  selling  especiallj^  in  November,  was  partly  due  to  general 
causes,  hut  more  particularly  to  the  strike  on  this  comjjany's  lines,  which  cost  it  so 
dearly  a«  to  raise  doubts  whether  the  next  usual  dividend  would  be  paid. 
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The  advanc'e  of  some  20  points  in  the  latter  half  of  1891  was  based  on  heavy  gr^in 
traffic  earnings,  brought  about  by  a  great  scarcity  in  cereals  abroad,  while  a  very 
laiye  crop  was  produced  in  this  country.  An  extra  dividend  wtus  declared  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

In  January,  1892,  the  stock  declined  somewhat  on  news  of  a  serious  accident  on 
the  road,  but  in  March  it  scored  an  advance  on  rumors  of  a  combination  with  the 
New  England  Railroad. 

Tlie  movements  for  1893  depicted  on  the  chart  were  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
adverne  conditions  of  that  year  generally.  ^ 

It  is  to  lie  noted  that  from  the  middle  of  1893  till  past  the  middle  of  1897,  a  period 
of  over  four  years.  New  York  Central  stock  did  not  fluctuate  over  5  points  up  or 
down  from  par,  save  in  1896,  under  the  depression  pendini^  the  issue  of  the  Presiden- 
tial cam^taign  of  that  year. 

In  March,  1897,  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Lake  Shore  in  refunding  150,000,000 
of  bonds  at  lower  interest  rates  strengthened  railroad  stocks,  and  New  York  Central 
is  sei'n  to  have  advanced  some  6  or  8  points.  Again  in  November  and  December, 
1897,  it  advanced  rapidly  in  view  of  favorable  progress  by  the  company  in  refund- 
ing, and  of  the  generally  prosperous  conditions  of  the  time,  reflected  in  increased 
railroad  earnings. 

The  upward  jump  of  12  points  in  January,  1898,  accompanied  by  enormous  trad- 
ing, was  caused  by  reports  of  the  approaching  alliance  with  the  Lake  Shore  system, 
which  would  secure  good  western  connections  and  outlets.  This  alliance  was  per- 
fected gradually  by  exchange  of  securities. 

Again,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  there  was  tremendous  trading  in  New  York  | 

Central,  and  a  striking  advance  in  price,  due  to  the  remarkably  pro8X)erou8  condi^  | 

tions  evervwhere  and  to  an  insatiable  public  demand  for  good  investment  securities.  ] 

In  December,  1899,  a  loss  of  9  points  took  place  under  the  temporary  panic  of  that  ■ 

month.  1 

In  1900  the  usual  sag  in  price  appeared  pending  the  outcome  of  the  national  elec- 
tions, but  it  was  followed  by  heavy  gains  and  great  activity  immediately  thereafter. 

The  influence  of  the  general  speculative  movement  in  railroad  stocks  during  the 
early  part  of  1901  was  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  New  York  Central  stock,  the  i 

trading  in  it  during  April  especially  being  larger  than  it  had  been  for  years  before.  I 

The  price  rose  from  about  130  in  October,  1900,  to  a  maximum  of  164  just  prior  to 
the  temporary  collapse  of  the  second  week  in  May.  It  rapidly  recovered  after  the 
May  decline,  and  reached  a  still  higher  point  in  June,  after  which  time  it  fell 
slightly,  but  remained  at  practically  the  same  level  with  relatively  slight  dealing. 

.   / 

1  LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 

.  In  1890  three  periods  of  unusual  trading  in  this  stock  occurred,  which  are  to  be 

\  explained  as  follows:  In  May  there  was  an  advance,  due  to  general  buoyancy  of  the 

market,  but  especially  to  heavy  buying  in  London;  in  August,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  decline  with  free  selling,  arising  from  the  depression  in  ah  Vanderbilt 
stocks  on  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  on  New  York  Central  lines,  as  well  as  from 
\  general   anxiety  over  financial  difficulties  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  finally,  in 

I  November  came  the  famous    embarrassment  of  the  Baring  Brothers  in  London, 

which  unsettled  the  market  greatly,  and  also  disturbing  rumors  that  New  York 
Central  w^ould  pass  ita  next  dividend,  all  of  which  affected  Lake  Shore  stocks  unfa- 
vorably along  with  others.  But  on  the  unexpected  declaration  by  this  company  of 
4  per  cent  instead  of  3  per  cent  semiannual  dividend  in  December  the  stock  jumped 
up  sharply  and  was  very  active  for  about  two  weeks. 

The  exceptional  activity  in  February,  1891,  with  advancing  price,  wa^  base<i  on 
good  earnings,  as  also  was  that  of  August  to  October,  when  the  fine  grain  crop  fur- 
nished heavy  traffic.  ^ 
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*  The  remarkable  trading  in  this  ntock  for  March,  1892,  with  an  advance  of  soxne 
16  point8,  took  place  on  reporte  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  been  elected  president  d 
the  New  England  Railroad,  together  with  numerous  rumors  of  consolidations,  which 
greatly  excited  the  railway  stock  market  There  were  also  reports  of  a  stock  divi- 
dend to  be  issued,  representing  betterments  effected  during  several  years  previous. 

Lake  Shore  stock  shows  the  usual  fluctuations  for  1893,  due  to  general  conditioitf. 

It  is  notable  that  from  1894  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  average  tendency  of  this  stock 
was  upward,  and  that  the  holders  seem  to  have  sold  little,  since  weekly  sales  never 
reached  10,000  shares  throughout  the  period. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1895  a  marked  advance  took  place  on  expectation  of  bene- 
fit from  the  agreement  among  the  trunk  lines,  while  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
there  was  a  temporary  decline,  caused  by  the  Venezuelan  message  and  feara  of  imme- 
diate war  with  Great  Britain. 

As  usual,  in  1896  some  decline  occurred  during  the  Presidential  campaign. 

Early  in  1897  came  a  demand  for  Lake  Shore  stock,  along  with  all  the  Vanderbilts, 
yet  very  little  comparatively  was  offered  for  sale,  and  hence  a  sharp  advance  took 
place.  This  demand  arose  chiefly  on  news  of  the  successful  negotiation  of  |50, 000,000 
bonds  at  lower  interest. 

In  January,  1898,  the  advance  was  caused  by  the  rumors  of  combination  with  New 
York  Central,  already  mentioned  under  the  latter  heading.  Toward  the  close  of  this 
year  Lake  Shore  scored  rapid  advances,  partly  owing  to  the  great  general  prosperity 
and  heavy  investment  demand,  but  also,  it  was  said,  to  the  fact  the  Vanderbilt  inter- 
ests just  then  endeavored  to  get  firmer  control  of  the  road,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  with 
the  minority  stockholders. 

In  1899  and  1900  the  stock  was  closely  held  and  did  not  figure  prominently  on 
the  market.    Such  fluctuations  as  did  occur  were  due  to  causes  already  pointed  out- 
under  "New  York  Central  Railroad." 

The  speculative  movement  and  that  toward  railway  consolidation,  which  was  so 
marked  during  1901,  affected  materially  the  values  of  the  stock  even  of  this  company, 
although  the  trading  in  it  continued  to  be,  as  before,  exceedingly  small.  The  appar- 
ent difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  is  due  primarily  to  the  &ct  that 
offers  were  made  only  at  the  higher  and  bids  only  at  the  lower,  with  practically  no 
transactions.  The  price  demanded  for  Lake  Shore  stock  rose  to  no  less  than  300  in 
October,  1901. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

A  general  survey  of  the  career  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  stocks  on  tke 
[^  market  from  1891  to  1900,  inclusive,  elicits  the  broad  fact  that  this  stock  was  nearly 

always  influenced  in  its  fluctuations  by  one  or  another  or  some  combination  of 
three  different  classes  of  forces:  (1)  By  the  price  of  coal  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
whatever  tended  to  influence  coal  prices — e.  g.,  a  strike  of  miners;  (2)  by  the  action 
of  State  governments,  real  or  threatened,  hostile  to  the  ''coal  combines''  for  the  con- 
trol of  coal  prices;  and  (3)  by  general  external  conditions  affecting  the  stock  market, 
such  as  the  political  campaign  in  1896,  etc. 

In  January,  1891,  very  cold  weather  improved  the  coal  trade,  and  hence  there  was 
a  rise  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  stock  and  increased  activity  on  the 
market. 

In  March  of  the  same  year  this  stock  declined  some  points  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decided  the  Coxe  case  against  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  hold- 
ing the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  excessive. 

Again,  in  November,  1891,  there  was  a  decline  on  rumors  of  dissensions  among  the 
coal  companies  and  a  bad  condition  in  the  coal  trade. 

Early  in  1892,  mainly  in  February,  the  railroad  stock  market  was  feverish  and 
wide  fluctuations  occurred  on  reports  thit  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  was 
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alHHit  to  fall  into  the  liandH  of  one  of  the  leading  companiee,  it  Ijeing  Raid  that  the 
New  York  (Vntral,  the  Krie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reading,  each  and  all 
'wauteti  it.  (V)niHM|uently  Delaware  and  Hudson  jumped  up  rapidly,  and  Delaware, 
Liacka wanna  an<l  \Ve«teni  also,  in  sympathy  with  it. 

But  some  sharp  fluctuations  and  increased  sales  took  place  during  March-April, 
1892,  on  constant  rumors  that  the  State  authorities  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
wen»  going  to  pnx'eed  against  the  **coal  combine"  among  the  railroads. 

The  fall  of  coal  prices  in  1893,  besides  the  generally  depressing  conditions,  caused 
Dt^law^are  and  Lat^kawanna  to  decline  sharply  and  sell  very  freely. 

From  1894  to  1898,  inclusive,  no  exceptional  sales  of  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
stock  took  place,  and  its  fluctuations,  at  no  time  abnormally  great,  were  mostly  due 
to  general  external  conditions.  In  July,  1896,  in  addition  to  the  uncertain  political 
situation,  the  Hto<!k  was  depressed  under  a  bear  raid  based  on  news  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  illness. 

With  the  remarkable  development  of  prosperity  in  1898-1900,  especially  in  the 
iron  and  steel  ])usiness,  which  brought  on  a  great  demand  for  coal,  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  stock  made  great  advances.  There  were  extraordinarily  good  earnings 
in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  prospects  that  the  road  would  be  able  to  "enforce  slightly 
higher  transportation  charges."  The  December  panic  caused  a  temporary  set-back, 
soon  recovered,  and  throughout  1900  and  1901  the  stock  was  closely  held  at  steady 
prices. 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  stock  of  this  road  made  advances,  and  was  largely  bought  in  August-September 
of  1891,  owing  to  the  large  earnings  based  on  heavy  grain  traffic,  that  being  an 
exceptionally  good  crop  year.  Naturally  there  was  much  prosperity  in  the  Middle 
and  Northwestern  States,  following  this  crop;  hence  in  1892  Chicago  and  North- 
western stock  continued  to  rise  on  stimulating  reports  of  earnings. 

In  1893  this  stock  suffered  depression  and  occasional  heavy  selling,  along  with 
other  stocks,  owing  to  the  adverse  conditions  generally  of  that  season. 

After  settling  down  to  a  lower  level  of  prices,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  remained 
quiet  and  tolerably  steady  till  the  close  of  1894,  at  whicb  time  little  hope  of  improve- 
ment appeared.  The  Western  crops  were  poor.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  road  declared  reduced  dividends  and  railroad  earnings  among  the  '* Granger" 
roads  generally  showed  discouraging  results.  Hence  liberal  selling  and  serious 
declines  in  all  their  stocks. 

But  the  low  prices  attracted  European  buyers,  whose  absorption  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  stocks,  among  those  of  other  Grangers,  caused  the  price  to  recover 
somewhat  in  December,  1894. 

The  extraordinary  sales  seen  on  the  chart  for  February,  1895,  took  place  in  spite 
of  an  otherwise  quiet,  restricted  market  This  was  the  result  of  a  vigorous  bear  raid 
on  this  stock  especially,  based  on  a  recent  very  poor  statement  of  traffic  conditions 
and  earnings.  But  things  soon  improved,  and  by  May,  1895,  prices  advanced  on 
large  European  buying  and  a  hopeful  crop  outlook. 

The  depression  during  July-September,  1896,  was  due  to  the  political  campaign. 
In  the  case  of  Chicago  and  North  w^estem,  however,  a  fall  in  freight  rates  west  of 
Chicago,  due  to  competition,  also  aggravated  the  situation  just  then  and  weakened 
the  stock  considerably. 

As  the  spring  of  1897  advanced,  a  hopeful  promise  of  good  crops,  a  political  out- 
look deemed  favorable  by  investors,  and  other  generally  favorable  conditions  strength- 
ened the  Granger  stocks;  but  Chicago  and  Northwestern  was  still  further  stimulated 
in  price  by  the  announcement  that  the  company  was  going  to  follow  the  Lake  Shore 
in  refunding  its  bonds  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 

From  1897  till  the  close  of  1900  there  was  almost  continual  net  advance,  the  only 
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Berioun  ileprewion  (NX'urring  <luriug  that  period  being  in  1900,  pending  the  n^ult  uf 
the  national  electionn.  As  reganis  saleH,  thrae  were  ven'  large  in  Februaiy,  188S, 
dn  a<lvanc*ing  pricx's  caused  by  prosperous  traffic  (!ondition8  and  successful  refunding 
of  Ixjnds.  Again,  heavy  Helling  and  buying  (Hrcurred  in  March,  1899,  caused  by  the 
remarkable  demand  for  investment  securities  early  in  that  year — ^an  economic  phe- 
nomenon already  alluded  to  neveral  times. 

The  Htriking  advance  scored  in  September,  1899,  was  due  to  reports  of  an  alliance 
between  the  Chic»gt)  and  Northwestern  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha. 

The  great  H|)e<*ulative  movement  in  railroad  shares  during  April  and  May,  1901, 
affected  the  Chicago  and  Xorthwentern  leas  than  some  of  the  other  Northwestern 
railroads.  The  aggregate  t-;KH*.ulation  in  shares  was  not  greater  during  these  two 
months  than  in  many  other  periods  of  (H>rresponding  length.  The  price  of  stocks, 
both  common  and  preferred,  however,  was  forced  up  rapidly.  Common  stock, 
whifh  had  sUmxI  at  alx)ut  170  in  June,  rose  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  210.  The  max- 
immn  price  of  preferred  stoi^k  reache<l  295.  There  has  been  some  reaction  since  May, 
but  the  price  has  been  held  fairly  steady  at  a  jwint  much  higher  than  heretofore. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Not  until  the  severe  depression  experienced  everywhere  in  1893  did  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  stock  show  any  movement  sufficiently  striking  to  call  for  special  explanation. 
It  was  quite  closely  held,  and  its  fluctuations  were  nothing  abnormal.  Just  as  the 
road  l)egan  to  recover  slowly  from  the  adverse  conditions  prevailing  in  1893,  there 
came  on  the  great  bituminous  coal  miners*  strike,  lasting  from  April  till  June,  1894. 
The  heavy  falling  off  in  transportation  of  coal,  coke,  iron,  and  lumber  in  consequence 
of  the  strike  caused  a  drop  of  21  per  cent  in  the  company's  business  for  that  year. 
Hardly  had  the  stock  begun  to  rally  when  disappointing  crop  re|>ortB  again  depressed 
its  price.     By  the  close  of  1894  it  stood  lower  even  than  at  any  time  in  1893. 

After  some  recovery  in  1895,  based  on  better  crop  and  traffic  reports,  there  set  in 
a  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted  decline  till  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stock  sold  at 
17}  in  March,  1896.  While  this  great  weakening  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
generally  depressing  conditions  occurring  late  in  1895,  yet  there  were  persistent 
reports  of  irregularity  in  the  company's  bookkeeping,  of  a  possible  default  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  bonds,  and  other  disquieting  rumors.  Finally  it  became  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  road  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  early  in  1896  the  stock  fell 
heavily.  On  February  26,  1896,  the  road  went  into  receiver's  hands  and  its  stock 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  its  career  since  1890. 

From  this  time  till  September,  1898,  while  the  road  was  in  receiver's  hands  and 
undergoing  a  slow  reorganization,  the  stock  fluctuated  between  10  and  20,  exceeding 
20  only  once  or  twice  by  a  slight  margin.  But  in  September,  1898,  news  came  oat 
that  J.  J.  Hill  was  going  to  become  a  heavy  stockholder  along  with  a  syndicate  of 
leading  men  who  would  do  their  utmoHt  to  put  the  road  in  thorough  good  ordsr 
again.  To  this  report  the  stock  responded  instantly  and  advanced  rapidly,  with  few 
arrests  till  the  end  of  the  year,  closing  at  70J.  With  the  purchase  of  all  the  hold- 
ings of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  others,  thus  removing  all  obstacles  to  complete 
reorganization  at  the  beginning  of  1899,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  securities  continued  to 
rise.  The  excellent  business  outlook  generally  and  fine  reports  of  railway  earnings 
during  this  period  also  helped  the  recovery  very  materially. 

During  1899  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stock  did  not  fluctuate  very  greatly,  and  such 
variations  as  did  occur  were  chiefly  in  response  to  general  conditions,  except  as  to 
the  remarkable  upward  spurt  and  enormous  trading  just  before  the  December  panic. 
This  surprising  stir  was  caused  by  very  circumstantial  reports,  widely  believed,  that 
an  alliance  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  York 
Central  was  being  effected. 

Hardly  had  the  excitement  subsided  on  learning  the  falsity  of  these  reports  when 
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the  BtcK-k-iimrket  panic  of  December  18  came  ou,  and  the  stock  declined  Bharply 
under  heavy  liquidation  sales. 

In  1900  Baltimore  and  Ohio  advanced  to  a  higher  point,  and  was  more  active  at 
times  than  for  six  years  previously.  This  fact  was  based  on  generally  prosperous 
traffic  conditions  at  bottom,  stimulated,  however,  by  a  steady  investment  demand 
and  some  degree  of  speculative  manipulation,  as  well  as  to  reports  of  combination 
of  interests  Ix'tween  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  weakening 
observed  on  the  chart  for  May-June,  1900,  was  mainly  due  to  the  shutting  down 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  and  Federal  Steel  mills,  which  tended  to  injure  the 
roafi*8  tranHi>ortation  buninees.  General  prosperity  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
investment  advanced  the  stock  again,  however,  during  the  latter  months  of  1900. 

The  HtcK'ks  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  continued  to  rise  steadily  from  Septeml)er, 
1900,  to  the  middle  of  1901.  This  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  railroad  securities  and  the  great  amount  of  investment  in  them,  but  was 
doubtless  aided  by  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  community  of  interest  between 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  culmination  of  this 
movement  was  shown  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Loree  as  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  The  tremendous  speculative  boom  in  railroad  securities  during  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May  is  conspicuous  on  the  chart,  the  price  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares 
Tising  more  than  20  points  within  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest 
price  of  the  common  stock  of  this  company  in  September,  1900,  was  only  66,  while 
the  maximum  price  in  May,  1901,  was  114.  The  effect  of  the  temporary  panic 
following  the  Northern  Pacific  comer  in  May  is  seen  conspicuously  in  this  stock. 
There  was  also  a  marked  decline  during  June  and  July  with  some  recovery  in  Sep- 
tenil)er.  The  preferred  stock  has  risen  somewhat  more  gradually  than  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  trading  in  shares  of  this  railroad  has  been  less' during  1901  than 
during  1900,  probably  largely  because  of  the  holding  of  stocks  by  the  large  buyers 
who  had  secured  control  of  the  company. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  somewhat  increased  activity  in  Illinois  Central,  accompanying  a  sharp  advance 
in  December,  1891,  was  due  to  the  heavy  com  and  wheat  crop  of  that  year,  which 
supplied  the  railroads  of  the  Middle  West  with  enormous  traffic.  The  advance  in 
reality  began  as  early  as  August,  because  by  that  time  the  com  crop  had  become 
asHured. 

In  December,  1892,  a  sudden  upward  fluctuation  is  shown  on  the  chart,  and  in  a 
week  there  were  sales  aggregating  48,784  shares,  an  exceptional  number  for  this 
road.  This  was  caused  by  the  report  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  would 
at  last  give  judgment  on  an  important  lake-shore-front  case  in  which  the  Illinois 
Oentral  was  interested. 

The  rather  serious  decline  in  prices  about  the  middle  of  1893  arose  from  the  panic 
conditions  of  that  period,  which  affected  all  stocks. 

The  important  advance  scored  by  Illinois  Central  in  1895  from  March  till  Septem- 
ber was  based  on  increasingly  prosperous  railroad  conditions,  good  crop  prospects, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  increasing  foreign  demand  for  our  rail- 
way securities.  In  March  the  directors  paid  a  3}  per  cent  dividend  and  gave  out 
a  very  hopeful  report. 

The  decline  which  subsequently  set  in  (September,  1895)  and  lasted  till  August, 
J  896,  was  almost  purely  a  result  of  the  generally  bad  financial  outlook  in  the  country, 
this  having  come  to  overshadow  all  such  factors  as  earnings,  crop  reports,  etc. 

As  the  prospective  result  of  the  1896  elections  became  sufficiently  evident  an 
upward  turn  took  place,  and  with  reviving  confidence  of  investors  there  cAme  more 
active  businens  conditions  in  1897,  heavy  buying  of  stocks  for  foreign  account,  and  a 
bright  outlook  for  railroad  businew  generally.     Hence  large  net  gains  appear  in  the 
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of  the  pyndicateH.  In  their  endeavor  todeliver  the  pharw*  whu-h  iht\v  Vj^i  5^  •  I :  .x  >»>.•«* 
offered  enonnouv  prii'es  for  the  Northern  PiRcitic  8tiX*k8»  U^h  t\vr.:r.^r.  a::,:  t**\  >  -rv^u 
one  sale  at  no  lew  than  $1,000  per  share  heing  reporte^i.  For  tht»  n;.>rt  j^art.  ■*••«- 
ever,  deliveries  were  not  made  at  theee  exc«wve  ti^rv««  ami  mh*Hi  th<  nr**,  <:-ajt- 
tion  and  the  conflict  lietween  the  opposing  foTf«8  became  knomn,  a  \xvvi\r,-A*/3^  %:ft» 
effe(*ted  between  the  buyers  and  the  short  sellers  by  which  ^HtU^ti^ct^t  %;ik^  iVa*^W  ai 
a  (X)mparatively  mo<lenite  figure. 

The  Ho-calle<l  Northern  Pacific  comer  which  has  jiu*!  Ky*ti  *K^*r;S>i  ^saw  a  >i',Nvk 
to  the  stock  market,  which  through  overspeinilation  ha^l  alr\>ihi)\  *^^\hi;v  c\ir\H';vi> 
sensitive.  A  tremendous  falling  oft  in  the  prii\^  k4  #lix*k#  vX\H;rTv\l  v^i  VtVsirj^Ux . 
May  9,  and  enormous  sales  were  made  by  frightentHl  s|XHnii*tor^  h  i*  xlvnil»«  tt**  au 
error  to  attribute  this  temporary  ciash  altog^nhcr  to  tin*  uwuv»jhiU;^*u  u;  Nv^rticrti 
Pacific  stocks.  As  so  often  hapi)ens,  the  siHHHilative  mov\*iucia  h^ki  Nhh*  vurrt^xl  t\* 
an  extreme  as  regards  all  railroad  securititw.  ,\  IcvW  t*f  pruvR*  lukl  Uxh\  nNJK'iwxl 
which  was  not  justified  by  the  earning  caimcnty  of  the  railnvftxl^^  ainl  n^tik^U'u  «a:f 
bound  to  occur.  Many  persons  had  sfXH^ulatetl  in  st^vks  wh\»  wvn*  uha^»»c  t\»  \>fcrr\ 
them  for  a  long  time.  A  slight  stringency  in  the  curr^Micv  iiiontte^Hl  the  aj»|>^i\>iu  «- 
sion.  Money  lenders  began  to  demand  wider  margins  in  taking  :(Uvk^  a»  %\^«Ui(cmls. 
and  the  more  conservative  brokers  likewise  reiiuir\Hl  widt»r  nuurgiiis  fr\Mu  ^Uvk  tm\>*»sk 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  many  of  the  larg^'eit  Imiikeni  Uyan  to  \"idl  m  Kvuwk 
which  helped  to  precipitate  the  temiK)rary  |viuiic« 

The  great  fall  in  the  stocks  which  (xvurnni  at  this  time  may  U'  s^vu  in  all  Kmr 
of  the  diagrams  immediately  under  (Consideration »  as  well  as  in  thv^*  n^pi>'c%'utii^  the 
more  eastern  railways,  by  comparing  the  highest  jmixs*  during  Max  >fc\th  the  U^w^^ 
prities. 

That  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  stvuritit^s  up  to  May  was,  to  a  \\>»»>slcrabicc\tc«t^ 
due  not  to  mere  temporary  siieculative  fever  but  to  the  largx*  aiuomu  v»t  \tipital  :^vk- 
ing  investment  and  to  the  widespreawl  In^lief  in  the  actual  and  |vnuauoui  mci>^i?^»  in 
the  earning  capacity  of  railroads,  is  evident  by  the  rapid  n^actiim  in  pru>'«<  attcr  tho 
drop  of  May.  The  stocks  of  the  Burlington  and  Northern  IVitic  wcri*  frwni  this 
time  on  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market,  but  a  very  iHuisidcrablc  s^xvuUt  lou 
continued  in  the  stocks  of  the  Atchison  aiul  Union  IVific.  The  antici|xatiou  ^xf 
still  further  consolidation  movements  doubtless  kept  up  tlu»  s|Hvulatiim  in  tlicslianv 
of  these  roads. 
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Lockwood,  M.  L.,  producer  of  petroleum.  Zelienople,  Pa 651-656 

Hclntyre,  Thomas  A.,  director  Standard  Milling  Company 681-683 

Mathews,  Charles  B.,  producer  and  refiner  of  petroleum 646-651 

Mayer,  George  H.,  assistant  manager  glass  department  John  Lucas  & 

Co.,  Philadelphia 217-225 

Monnett,  F.  8.,  ex-attomey-general  of  Ohio,  Columbus.  Ohio 657-659 

Morris,  John,  treasurer  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 386-406 
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Morrison,  A.  C, secretary  and  treasurer  American  B.king  Powder  Aaso 

ciatlon ..  .  ;io4-4»6.72S 

Norria,  John,  bosiness  manager  New  York  Times  . .  4O7-4-30 

Piel,  W.  F.,  jr.,  president  National  Starch  Company     671-674 

Pitcaim,  Jonn,  president  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company    225-24:2 

Pope,  Geor^,  viceKpresident  American  Bicycle  Company 688-691 

Poetlethwaite,  C.  £.,  assistant  stn^retary  Presse  1  Steel  i'ar  Company 731 

Ralph,  Justus  E.,  secretary  and  treasurer  American  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany  680-681 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  president  Unite<i  btates  Steel  Corporation 448-4^7 

Bewail,  Arthur  W.,  secretary  and  treiusurer  National  Asphalt  Company.  d76-680 

Bpalding,  Jack  J.,  law \6r,  Atlanta,  Qa 1-11 

Tayler,  Mon.  Bobert  W.,  member  of  Couxress  from  Ohio    ...     601-609 

Taylor,  Joseph  G.,  secretary-treasarer  ^)tandard  Hope  and  Twine  Com- 
pany   151-17^ 

Thompson,  B.  M.,  president  Orford  Copper  Company 692-693 

Waterbury,  James  M.,  former  president  National  Cordage  Company, 

NewYorkaty 123-138 

Wheeler,  J.  H.,  president  Western  Mineral  Company  and  American 

Tartar  Company .  7 14-71(5 

White,  Archibald  8.,  president  National  Salt  Company,  New  York  City.  246-2d9 
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Accidents,  steel  works,  fewer  in  larger  works Schwab,  468 

Accounting:,  comparative,  advantages  of Flint,  84, 85 

Administration  (see  also  Economies)'. 

Centralized  management,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of Flint,  84; 

HopkiDS,346,347;  Chisholm,438 

Individual  plants,  National  Cordage  Company Waterbury,  127 

Personal  ability,  possible  limits Schwab, 468 

Adulteration  of  alum  baking  powders Morrison,  880 

Advanta^res.    ( See  Effects. ) 

Advertising: 

Alum  baking-powder  manufacturers Morrison,  882;  Morris,  892 

American  Tobacco  Company .  .  Duke,818 

Economy  in,  through  combination Flint,  a5;  Duke,  828;  Hopkins,  846 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Bum,292 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  methods  employed  by Morrison,  375, 

878-879,391-898 

Agreements: 

Employers  and  employees,  value  doubtful  . .  .   Schwab,  461 

Purchase  of  properties  made  by  tobacco  combinations Campbell,  307; 

Duke,  828 

Agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  binder  twine  manufactured 
by Taylor,  152, 160 

Agricultural  products,  tariff  inoperative Holt,  578 

Alabama,  coal  and  iron  production Hopkins,  508, 509-510 

Alum,  sources  of  supply  of Morrison,  366 

Alum  baking  powders: 

Adulterations  of Morrison,  380 

Advertising  of  . Morrison,  882;  Morris,  392 

Attacks  on,  by  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company Morrison,  866, 

867, 869, 872, 378, 877, 882, 386, 722 ;  Kelley ,  699, 700 

Chemical  tests  of Morrison,  379, 388 

Comparison  with  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders Morrison,  865; 

Morris,  389, 390, 396 

Competition  in  sales  of Morrison,  884 

Composition  of Morrison,  365;  Morris,  887 

Exports.none Morrison,382 

Harmless Morrison,  879, 388 

Injurious  to  health Morris,  389, 390;  Kelley,  698-708 

Legislation  against .  .    Morris,  398, 894 

in  various  States Morrison,  367, 869-372, 722:  Kelley,  695-697 

Missouri  court  decision  in  reference  to Morrison.  369, 377, 886 

Output  of Morrison,  382 

Prices  of Morrison,  373;  Morris,  389 

Prize  system,  sold  on Morris,  389 

Prohibited  in  other  countries Morrison,  881;  Morris,  395:  Kelley,  699 

Traveling  salesmen ,  sold  through Morrison,  884 

American  Aristotype  Company: 

Business,  description  of Hubbell,188 

Capitalization Hubbell,188 

American  Baking  Powder  Association: 

Alleged  corruption  of  public  officers Kelley,  694;  Morrison,  722 

Constitution  and  by-laws Morrison.  884, 885 

Membership  of Morrison,  864 

Application  blank Kelley,  709, 710 

Nature  of Morrison, 864, 365 
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American  Bicycle  Company: 

BoBineBs.  deBcription  of Pcipe,  6C 

Capitalization IVjf 

EUumings Pop 

Ek^onomies  through  combination Pope,  M 

Organization Pop 

effectsof -    Pop 

Relations  with  Rubber  Gk)odB  Mannfactnring  Company .      pfij 

American  Caramel  Company  : 

Deecription  of  bnsiness Flii 

Method  of  organizing WHi 

American  Chicle  Companv : 

BofliDess,  description  or Flint,  36.  ^ 

Capitalization  and  organization Plint,  a 

Earnings Flix 

Promoters'  pay Plint,  5 

American  Cigar  Company : 

Capitalization I>ake 

Relations  with  American  and  Continental  Tobacco  companies Duke 

American  Cotton  Oi)  Company : 

Business,  description  of Rali>h. 

Capitalization  and  earnings Ralph. 

American  Cream  Tartar  Company,  basinese  of Wlieeler, 

American  Fisheries  Company : 

Advantages  through  formation  of Church, 

Bosiness*  description  of Church,  683. 

Closing  of  factories  by Cuiirch. 

Control,  extent  of    Church. 

Prices,  increased  by Church, 

American  Glass  Company.     (See  Witidotv-glasA  combinations.) 

American  labor,  efficiency  of .   Flint.  83;  Atkinson,  538,  i 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  briefs  submitted  by.  to 

Joint  High  Commisfiion Norria,  414H 

American  Bi^iator  Company,  organization  and  description  of  busi- 
ness     - Bond,7d0,: 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company: 

Business,  description  of Chapman. 

Capitalization Chapman,  d4, 95. 

Elamings Chapman, 

Economies  in  freight  charges . .  Chapman,  i 

Employees,  relations  with ..  _ _ Chapman,! 

Organization,  method  of Chapman,  93, 94, 1 

Promoters'  pay Chapman,  94,  S 

American  Bteel  and  Wire  Company.     ( See  Iron  and  steel  combinations, ) 

American  Tartar  Company,  business  of Wheeler,  71 

American  Thread  Company: 

Business,  description  of Hopkins,  343-^ 

Capacity  of,  compared  with  that  of  constituent  companies Hopkins,  34 

Capitalization Hopkins,  343, 344, 355, 35 

Coats  Company,  relations  with Hopkins,  354,351 

Competition  with Hopkins,  348, 3oi 

Controlled  by  English  capital Hopkins,  3iJ 

Earnings  of — Hopkins,  S3t 

Economies  secured  through  combination Hopkins,  346, 34i 

Employees— 

Nationality  of Hopkins.  350 

Owning  their  own  houses Hopkins,  350 

Paid  in  cash - Hopkins,315 

Relations  with  ..  _ Hopkins,  345, 349. 350 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  controls  American  Thread  Com- 
pany   - Hopkins,  353 

Relations  with  Coats  Company Hopkins,  354 

Factories  closed _ Hopkins,847 

Hours  of  labor fiopkins,345 

Organization,  methods  and  effects Hopkins.  346, 353, 859 

Output  of Hopkias,848 

Promoters'  pay ..  ..  fiopkin8,863 

Prospectusof ..  Hopkins, 85&-3(JS 

Wages  paid  by Hopkins,  345, 346, 349 
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American  Tin  Plate  Crompany.     (See  Iron  and  steel combinatiatis*)  Pa«e. 

American  Tobacco  Company.    (See  Tobacco  combinations.) 
*    American  Window  Glass  Company.     {^Qee  Window-glass  combinations,) 

Ammonia,  no  longer  used  in  baking  powders Morrison,  380 

Anti-trust  law  (see  also  Legislation): 

No  practical  valne Mayer, 221, 222;  Elliott, 214, 216 

Supposed  violations,  photographic  materials Dailey ,  186 

AsphflLlt  combination.    ( See  I^atumcU  Asphalt  Company,) 
Asphalt  Company  of  America: 

Capitalization  and  organization  of Sewall,677 

Australia,  American  Tobacco  Company  factories Dnke,  332 

Bad  debts,  lessening  of,  by  combination Flint,  36 

Baking*  powder  (see  also  Alum  baking  powder;  Cream  of  tartar  baking 
Ti  powders;  Phosphate  baking  powaer): 

"'  History  of  indnstry Morrison,865 

Little  sold  in  France  or  G^ermany Morrison,381 

':    Baking  powder  combination  (see  also  American  Baking  Powder  AssO' 
ctation) : 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company- 
Advertising,  methods  of Morrison,  875, 878-879, 891-393 

*  Attacks  on  alum  baking  powder Morrison,  372, 873;  Kelley,  699, 700 

Business, description  of Morris,387 

By-laws Morris,  400-404 

u  Capitalization  of  . . Morrison,  366;  Morris,  387, 388 

Competition  with  mannfactnrers  of  cream  of  tartar Wheeler,  715 

^  Elarnings Morrison,  374, 375;  Morris,  388 

Incorporation,  certificate  of _ Morris,  397-400 

.  ■-'  Maintenance  of  prices  by Morris,  388, 389 

.    ;  National  Health  Society,  relations  with Morrison,  368, 369, 722; 

Morris,  394, 395;  Kelley,  694 

Pricesof -.  Morrison, 372, 378; Moms, 388 

Sales  of Morrison,  882 

yj^  Sales,  methods  of Morris,  388, 389 

Stockholders,  powers  of Morris,  388, 398, 408 

preferred,  protection  to Morris,  388, 398, 403 

Bankruptcy,  cansed  by  tariff Atkinson,  539 

..  ^     Barbed  wire,  protection  of,  cost  to  consumers Holt,562 

Barber  Asphalt  Company: 

O'  Assets SewaU,677 

iJL^  Wages Sewall,679 

>  Barrels,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  277, 281 

>  Bath  bouses,  provision  by  employers : Holmes,  144 

"^     Benefit  fund,  Carnegie  works Schwab,468 

^ef-      Bicycle  combination.     (See  American  Bicycle  Company,) 

(W^  Binder  twine: 

^  •  '  Agricnltural  implement  companies,  manufacture Taylor,  160 

Hf  Conditions  of  market Taylor,  152 

Consumption.. Qrimwood,112 

d^i*  Crops,  effect  on  market Fitler,149 

if  Materials Grimwood,  114;  Holmes,  143;  Taylor,  152, 154 

Prison  manufacture Fitler,  150 

■^yp  Yucatan,  manufacture  in Fitler,151 

a^«>'      Biscuit  combination,  general  description  and  conditions  of  business 

^V  Crawford,  719,720 

if      Bonuses  to  employees,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company Pitcaim,  286, 240 

■^'      Boots  and  shoes,  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson,  537 

'^^  Borax: 

0  Prices  of,  effect  of  tariff  on Holt,568,569 

S,^  Sources  of  supply Holt,567 

ij^  Tariff,  necessity  of Wheeler,  714-716;  Humphris,  716 

. }'  Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited : 

5^,  Capitalization Holt,  567 

^W  Extent  of  control.  Holt,567,568 

irf  International  combination Holt,567 

y  Borax  industry: 

■y  Ck)nditions in,  generally Wheeler.  714-716;  Humphris,  716 

^,  Foreign  and  Chinese  labor Holt,  570;  Wheeler,  714;  Humphris,  716 

^^Zf  Historyof...  Holt,567 

^  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  freight  discriminations  by,  for  benefit  of 

25  standard  Oil  Company Lloyd,645 
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Brands  (see  also  Trade-marks),  tobacco  trade, yalnable  assets Campbell, d07 

Brewing  combination.     ( See  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Breuntig  Company. } 

Bribery: 

Standard  Oil  Company,  alleged,  in  Ohio  ....  Alonnett,  658;  Archbold,  660-e«5 

Brooklyn  Union  Ghas  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization .  Chapman,  105, 106 

Eflfect  of  combination  on  prices ..      Chapman,  106 

Burning  of  books,  Standard  Oil  Company,  chsrge  of  burning  books .  Monnett.  658; 

Archbold,  665-668 

Canada: 

American  tobacco  factories Duke.  332 

Cordage  manofactare Qrimwood,117 

Railroads,  freight  discriminations  by,  for  benefit  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany        Lloyd,  645 

Retaliatory  measures  imposed  by  ezi>ort  dm  y  on  wood  pn'p Norris,  425 

Salt  Industry  and  duties White,264 

Spruce,  supply  of Norris.  426:  Chisholm,  447 

Capital  and  labor,  relations  between Hopkins,  844, 845,  '656, 856:  Schwab,  461 

Capitalisation  (see  also  Promoters'  pay) : 

American  Aristotype  Company HnbbelM88 

American  Bicycle  Company Pope,  689 

American  Chicle  Company FIint,50 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company Ralph,  680 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. Chapman,  94, 95, 96 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company Holt,560 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins.  :i48, 844, 355, 358 

American  Tin  Plate  Company Holt,558 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  317, 831, 382 

Asphalt  Company  of  America Sewall,677 

Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited Holt,567 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company Chapman,  105, 106 

Capital,  amount  necessary  for  an  establishment,  cordage  indu4^ 

Waterbury,132 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Duke,  317 

Earning  power,  basis  of Burn,  288;  Morris,  388 

General  Aristo  Company .-  Hubbell,  1«8,190;  Abbott,200 

General  Chemical  Company Bagg,676 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company Butler,  717 

Goodwill Waterbury,  129-131; 

Taylor,  157, 162;  Pitcaim,241;  White,249:  Butter, 497 

Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company Mclntire,  681 

International  Paper  Company Norris,  409, 415, 416, 419, 420; 

Chi8hohn,432,433,.441 

Large,  social  advantages... Hopkins, *512 

National  Asphalt  Company  Sewall,677 

National  Biscuit  Company    Crawford,  719 

National  Cordage  Company    Waterbury,  129-131 

National  Salt  Company,  common  stock  a  bonus White,  249-252 

Preferred  stock  ncH;  to  exceed  two* thirds  of  paid-in  capital White,  269 

National  Starch  Company ...  Flint,  67, 72;  Piel,  673 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel,  672, 673 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Burn,  287, 288, 296 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  691 

Overcapitalization.     (See  Or^ercapitalization,) 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  cash  value  of  properties  . . .  Pitcaim,  227, 241 

Royal  Ba^UG:  Powder  Company  Morrison,  366;  Morris,  387, 388 

Rubber  Goods  M  anaf acturing  Company Flint,  37, 47 

Sloes-Shefiield  Steel  and  Iron  Company Flint,  54. 50;  Hopkins,  509-516 

Standard  Milling  Company Mclntire,  682 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company Grimwood,  119;  Taylor,  156, 157 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company Flint,  57, 69 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Company Mclntire,  681 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  686, 688 

United  States  Rubber  Company Flint,48 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  464, 467, 472, 473;  Holt,  556, 557 

Relation  to  ore  in  the  ground    .  King,  500 

Car  combination,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  organization  and  descrip- 
tion of  business Poetlethwaite,  721 
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Caramel  combination,  American  Caramel  Company Flint,  54, 65 

Carnegie  Company.     (See  Iroii  and  steel  combination. ) 

Cast  iron  pipe  combination: 

Extortionate  prices  charged  by Hillyer,ll 

Territorial  ajg^eemen ts  made  by Hilly er,  12 

Causes  of  combination Spalding.  1,2,4; 

Hillyer,18;  La  Taste,  29;  Flint,  83;  Waterbury,  127;  Butler,  717 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company - Chapman,  93, 98 

Competition White.  253, 254, 256 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company — Chapman,  99 

Plate  fi^lass  industry Pitcairn,227 

Tariff  the  chief  cause Spading,!;  Holt,  552, 553 

Chemicals  (see  also  General  Chemical  Company) ,  tariff  on Atkinson,  533; 

Bagg,675 

Che'VTing  gum  combination.    (See  American  Chicle  Company,) 

Chicle  combination.    (See  American  Chicle  Company,) 

Child  labor,  disadvantages Fitler,  148 

China,  American  Tobacco  Company,  trade  with Duke.  322 

Chinese,  employment  in  borax  industry Whee'er,  714;  Humphri8,.716 

Cigarettes: 

Consumption  of,  effect  of  adverse  legislation  on Duke,  320 

Effect  of  increase  of  revenue  tax  on Duke,326 

Exports,  American  Tobacco  Company _.  Duke,322 

Less  injurious  than  cigars Duke,326 

Machinery  used  in  manufacture  of Duke,325 

Prices  cut  in  certain  localities  ..." Landstreet,  337 

Classification  of  exports,  change  in,  desirable Atkinson ,  528 

Cleveland  and  Bandusky  Brewing  Company: 

American  concern  only .. Chapman,  105 

Business  and  organization,  description  of Chapman,  105 

Economy  effected  by    Chapman, 105 

Closing  of  plants: 

American  Fisheries  Company '.. Church, 683 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  847 

Ecoftomies  secured  by Schwab,  451 

National  Salt  Company White,252 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Bum,  292 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company Grimwood,  119 

Clothing  manufacture,  wages  in,  higher  than  in  textile  manufacture 

Atkinson,  541 

Coal  (see  also  Pittsburg  Coal  Company): 

Analysis,  Alabama Hopkins,  510 

Bituminous, prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,281 

Connellsville,  exhaustion  of  supply,  prospect  of Schwab,  464 

Ownership  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  457 

Steel  production,  use  in Kinp:,  501 ,  506 

Supply.  Alabama Hopkins,  508, 509, 510 

Coats  Company: 

Relations  with  English  Sewing  Cotton  C  ompany Hopkins,  354 

With  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  354, 356 

Coke,  output,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Colored  labor,  coal  mining,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Coliunbia  Mining  and  Chemical  Company,  conditions  of  business 

Humphris,716 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Causes;  Effects;  Economies;  Monop- 
olies; Remedies;  etc,): 

Corrupt  politics. Holt, 554 

Definition  of. Spaldini?,  1 ;  Lamb,  584 

Foreign Spalding,  2;  Atkinson,  54.^ :  Holt,  552, 553, 569 

Universal  in  extent,  effect  of Flint,  87 

Impracticable Flint,  88 

Commercial  travelers.     ( See  Tra veling  salesmen, ) 

Company  stores,  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  Alabama H opkins,  509 

Company  tenements,  Plymouth  Cordnge  Company Holmes.  140,  145 

Comparative  accounting,  advantages  of  Flint,  84,  85 

Competition: 

Agreement  of  consolidators  to  refrain  from Bum,  291 

Alum  baking  powder,  sales  ot Morrison,  384 

American  Tin  Plate  Company,  not  of  much  account Lamb,  592 
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Competition— CoDtintied.  Pa«e- 

Capital  neceBsary— 

Saltindustry White,  265 

Steel  mannfactore King.  505 

Wallpai)er  mannfactnre Bam,  294,  901 

Cordage  busineBS.  diKastrooB  effect  on Qrimwood,  120, 123 

Effect  of  combinations  on Chapman,  110;  Atkinson,  534 

Competitors  affected Fi tier,  147:  Bom,  295 

Increasedby Butler,  488,  490-493 

Pittsbnrg  Coal  Company Chapman,  102 

Social  advantages Hopkins,  512 

Ezdosiye  contracts  in  tobacco  trade Dnke,  330, 331 :  Landstreet,  339 

Extortionate  prices,  etfect  on Spalding,  10;  HopkinB,  344,  513 

International  Paper  Company Norris,  412,  423;  Chisholm,  431,  438 

Local  cnts  in  prices   White,  261,  262;  Landstreet,  837 

Oil,  has  reduced  price  of,  in  New  York Lee,  660 

Qyercapitalization  enhances Piel,  678 

Paperindustry Chisholm,  431,  438 

Photographic  paper  trade Carbutt,  175, 176;  Hubbell,  192,  193 

Plate  glass  industry. Mayer,  228 

Profits  before  consolidation,  salt  industry White,  254, 254, 257 

Reason  for  combination White,  253, 255, 256 

Remedy  for  evils  of  combination Water  bur  v,  132, 137;  Bum,30l,304; 

Butler,  497, 498;  Hopkins,  513 

Rubber  trade,  domestic Flint,  88 

Foreign Flint.  80, 81, 88 

Standard  Oil  Company,  methods Mathews,  647-650 

Thread  industry Hopkins,  348, 356 

Tobacco  trade Campbell,  312, 313;  Duke,  320, 326;  Landstreet,  339 

United  States  Steel  Corporation King,  504-506;  Hopkins,  511, 513, 514; 

Tayler,603 
Continental  Tobacco  Company.    (See  Tobacco  combinations,) 

Continental  Wall  Paper  Company,  history Bum,  284, 285, 294 

Contracts.    (See  Agreementa;  Exclusive  contracts.) 
Control  of  material: 

Cordage  industry Waterbury,  131 ,  182;  Holmes,  139;  Taylor,  163 

National  Wall  Paper  Company,  pnrchase,  by  central  office Bum,  308 

Photographic  paper .  _ .  Carbutt,  174, 177-182;  Dailey,  18:3-185;  Abbott,  196, 197 

Control  of  output  by  trusts Holt,  553 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company Butler,  718 

International  Paper  Company Norris,  409, 410, 416, 423; 

Chisholm,  431, 435, 438 

Labor  organizations Schwab,  460;  Butler,  494 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,677 

National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  719 

National  Cordage  Company Waterbury,  127, 128 

National  Salt  Company 1 Klinck,  270-273 

National  Starch  Company Piel,  673 

National  Wall  Paper  Company Burn, 300,303 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  691 

Plate  glass Elliott,  207, 213;  Pitcairn,  227, 239;  Heroy,  248 

Standard  Oil  Company.     (See  Standard  OH  Company,) 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company Grimwood,  120 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  455, 466 

Convict  labor: 

Binder  twine Fitler,150;  Taylor,160 

Competition,  not  true  competition Atkinson.  535 

Cooperage,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  277, 278, 281 

Copvrights  and  design  patents,  little  used  in  wall  paper. Burn,  287 

Cordage  combinations  (see  also  Fitter  Compimy:  Plymouth  Cordage  Company): 

History Grimwood,  117-121;  Waterbury,  126-137 

Cordage  Manufacturers'  Association.  Grimwood,  120-122;  Taylor,  159, 163, 164 
National  Cordage  Company- 
Business,  control  of Waterbury,  127, 128;  Taylor,  166, 163 

Capitalization Waterbury,  129-131 

Earnings Waterbury,  131 

Effect  on  competitors Fitler,147 

Failure,  effects,  on  twine  market Fitler,  147, 149 

Reasonsof Holmes,  139;  Taylor,  155, 156 

Formation,  reasons  for Grimwood,  117 
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Cordage  combinationa— Oontinned.  Paer©- 
National  Cordage  (Company- 
History Waterbury,  126-135 

Reorganization  agr«-ement8 Taylor,  164, 168 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company — 

Capitalization    Grim  wood,  119;  Tavlor,  156, 157 

Output   Grim  wood,  120;  Taylor,  157, 158, 168 

Plantsowned- Taylor,157 

United  Statee  Cordage  ABsociation— 

Characterand  work Waterbury,  136, 136;  Fitler,148 

History Waterbury,  134 

Reorganization  agreement Taylor,  168, 172 

Cordajg^e  industry  (see  also  Binder  twine;  Hemp) : 

History  and  conditions Grim  wood,  112-128; 

Holmes,  138-146;  Fitter,  146-151;  Taylor,  151-164 

Competition,  disastrous  effect  on Grimwood,  120, 123 

Consumption Grimwood,  112 

Control  of  output.  Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company. Ghrimwood,  120 

Exporttrade ...  Waterbury,  125;  Holmes,  140;  Fitter,  148 

Factories Grimwood,  113, 133 

Machinery Grimwood,  114;  Waterbury,  132 

Petroleum,  price  of,  effect  on  market..   Fitter,  151 

Tariff Grimwood,  115, 116;  Holmes;l41;  Fitter,  150 

Comers: 

Hemi) Waterbury,  125, 132 

Ck)rporation  laws,  different  States  compared White,  269 

Oost  of  production  (see  also  Economies): 

Paper,  lower  in  Canada  than  in  United  States Chisholm,  442 

Salt - KUnck,271 

Thread  industry,  relation  of  labor  to Hopkins,  351 

Wages,  relation  to _ Gunton,  615, 616 

Cotton  oil  combination.     (See  American  Cotton  Oil  Company.) 

Cream  of  tartar: 

Conditions  of  manufacture Wheeler,  715 

Importation  of Morrison, 366;  Morris,396 

Sources  of  supply  of Morrison,  365, 366 

Cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  (see  also  Baking  ptnaien*) : 

Comparison  with  alum  baking  powders Morrison,  36);  Morris,  389, 390 

Composition  of . Morrison,  365;  Morris,  387 

Relative  merits  of  different  brands Wheeler,  715 

Credit,  allowance,  wall  paper  business .  Bums,  301 

Cuban  tobacco,  free  admission  of,  effect  of Campbell,  313 

Debenture  stock,  National  Wall  Paper  Company Bam,  288, 290 

Desigrn,  schools  of.  valueless  for  wall  paper  manufacture Bum,  302 

Design  patents  little  used  in  wall  paper Bum,287 

Direct  sales,  economy  through  combination Flint,  34, 35 

Discrimination  in  prices,  combinations  should  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing  Gunton,634 

Discriminations,  railway.    (See  Railroads^  discriminations.) 

Dismantling  of  plants.     (See  Closing  of  plants, ) 

Distributing  houses,  plate  glass  combination,  introduction  of  other  lines 
of  goods Mayer,  225 

Diversification  of  industries,  importance  of,  and  influence  of  tariff 
on Gunton, 611, 619 

Dividends.     (See  Earnings,) 

Drawbacks.     (See  Rebates  on  re-exported  goods,) 

Drawn  wire,  protection  of ,  cost  to  consumers Holt,  562 

Earnings: 

American  Bicycle  Company Pope,  689 

American  CJhicle Company :... Flmt,53 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company Ralph,  680 

American  Glass  Company Holt,566 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  99 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  358 

American  Tin  Plate  Company Holt,  558, 559 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  331 

Comparatively  great Flint,91 

General  Chemical  Company Bagg,676 

National  Cordage  Company Waterbury,  131 
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Saniinffs — Continued.  Pi 

National  Salt  Company White,259 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company ChapmaD,101 

Pittabnru  Plate  GlasB  O.mpany Pitcairn.  233, 235, 237 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morriaon*  374«  875:  Morris,  38e^ 

Salt  indofltry,  effect  of  combination  on White,  256-25U 

Tariff  cauaeeexoeMive  profits Holt.  559, 502. 581 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Holt,502 

Eastman  Kodak  Ck>mpany.    (See  Photographic  suppliea  comlnnation.) 

Bconomies  of  combination Hopkins,  344; 

Schwab,  4't0-453, 468;  Tay]er,607;  Ralph.  680;  Crawford,  720 

Administration     Bntler,  488-490 

Advertising Flint,35;  Dnke,328;  Hopkin8,346 

American  iiicycle  Company Pope,  689, 690 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company .  Chapman,  98 

American  Thread  Company    Hopkins.  346. 347 

Bad  debts,  freedom  from Flint,  36 

Centralisation  of  management  Flint,  84;  Hopkins,  346, 347:  Chisbolm,  438 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company Chapman,  105 

Closing  of  plants  . .  Scnwab,  451 

Dnplicati(m  of  plants  avoided Schwab.  455 

Qeneral  Chemicalt'ompanv Bagg,674,675 

Greater  efficiency  Dnke.  327;  Chisholm,  438;  Schwab,  452, 456:  Butler,  490 

Improved  methods      Taylor,  156, 1 58:  Butler,  71 7 

International  Paper  Company     Norris,  407. 410. 411, 424;  Chisholm,  438 

Machinery,  special,  larger  use  of .  Flint,  34 

Marketing  goods .,. Dnke,327 

Milling  combinations .  Mclntire.681,682 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,  678 

National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  720 

National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel.  672, 673 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  691 

Photographic  paper     Abbott,  200. 201 

Price  of  raw  material Flint,  36 

Production,  cheapening  of _ Spalding,  9 

Running  factories  full  time .     Flint,34 

Selling ..  Schwab.  451 

Directsales Flint,34,35 

Specialization  of  plants Schwab,  451, 468 

Standard  Milling  Company Mclntire,  681, 683 

Stocks,  reduction  of     Dnke,  328;  Hopkins,  347 

Superintendence  .  .  .  Flint,  86;  Taylor,  162, 163;  Schwab,  451 :  King,  504 

Supplies,  purchase  of Duke,  327;  Hopkins,  347 

Tobacco  combinations,  not  material  in  case  of CampbeU,  309, 310 

Transportation  charges Flint.  35, 36:  Chapman,  98; 

White.  2.-.3:  Burn,  803;  Schwab.  450-451 ;  King,  504;  Butler,  718 

Traveling  salesmen,  reduction  of  number  of Flint,  35; 

White.  256;  Duke,  328:  Hopkins.  346 

United  States  Leather  Comnany Lapham,  686, 687 

Effects  of  combination  (see  also  Economies:  Labor;  Prtcea:  Remedies; 
etc): 

Generally Burn,285 

Advantages  . Spalding.  9;  White,  264;  Duke,  327, 328; 

Hopkins,  344;  Butler, 497;  Atkinson,  533;  Tayler.607;  Crawford,  730 

American  Fisheries  Company. Church,  684 

Competition,  restraint  of,  desirable Hopkins,  512 

Inventions  promoted  by Scnwab.468 

Investment  facilities  offered  to  the  public Flint,  91 

Quality  of  output  improved  .     Spalding.  9 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  4r)0-453, 468;  Gunther,635 

Disadvantages Flint,  91 ;  Waterbury ,  132. 133, 136, 137; 

Schwab,  452;  Lamb.  587, 588;  Tayler,  603, 606 

Aggregation  of  power _.  Hillyer,  15;  Tayler,  603, 606 

Capitalized  on  basis  of  earning  capacity Spalding,  6 

Competition  destroyed  by Spalding.  2, 1 1 

Creation  of  monopolies      Hillyer,  18 

Domestic  trade,  checked  by Lamb,  586 

Export  trade  injured  by Lamb,  585 
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Sffects  of  combination— Continned.  P«Mf©- 


I  Disadvantages - 


Popular  prejudice Taylor,  162:  White,  265, 266;  Burn,  284, 287, 293 

J  Superintendence,  efficiency  of,  lesseued Taylor,  158; 

:  Burn,  284, 295;  Campbell,  810;  King,  504 

I  Uniformity  of  methods  and  products  necessary White,  254 

Prosperity Hillyer,  14, 15;  Hopkins,  513 

{  Regulators  of  trade Chapman,109 

Small  industries Atkinson,  522 

Blevators,  export  prices    .. Baldwin,  691. 692 

\  Employees  (see  also  Labor) : 

American  and  f oreiim  workingmen,  efficiency  compared Pitcairn,  240, 341 

Bemuses  to,  for  continuous  Kervice Pitcaim,  236, 240 

Contracts  made  by  central  office.  National  Wall  Paper  Ck)mpany  . .  Bum,  302 

Effect  of  combination  favorable Schwab,  474 

Labor  organizations,  effect  on Schwab.  460, 461 

Liibraries,  bath  houses,  etc..  provided  for    Holmes,  144-145;  Abbott,  203 

'  Ownership  of  stock  by,  National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  720 


Pensions  and  assistance  to,  Carnegie  Company Schwab, 


I  ^ ^ ^  _ 

^  Plate  glass  industry,  number  andliationaTi ty"^ Pitcaim,  240, 24i 

^  Proportion  of  men  and  women.  United  States  Tobacco  Company 

i  Campbell,  315 

Saltlndustry - Wbite,256 

j  Tin  plate  industry Atkinson,  537 

Snciployers: 

\  Power  increased  by  consolidation Schwab,  173 

<  Relation  to  employees .....  Hopkins,  844, 345, 355, 356;  Schwab,  461 

^  Engr^AX^d: 

\  Agricultural  interests  sacrificed  by  free  trade  policy Gunton,  622 

'  Manufactures  developed  under  protection .  Gunton.  622 

J  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company: 

Controls  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  358 

1  Relatione  with  Coats  Company Hopkins,  354 

I  Europe,  combinations  in  plate  glass Pitcaim,  229 

1  Exclusive  contracts: 

j  American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  321, 330;  Lee,  840, 341 

\  Competition,  effect  on .    Duke.  330, 331:  Landstreet,  339 

1  Continental  Tobacco  Company    Campbell,  306, 307, 811; 

{  Duke,  330;^ndstreet,  332-^37, 338 

j  Eastman  Kodak  Company    -. Hubbell,  191, 192 

1  Evidence  of ,  difficulty  in  obtaining .  Campbell,  315 

:  Oeneral  Aristo  Company Hubbell,  191,193 

I  Xegalremedy Campbell, 811, 814, 315;  Landstreet, 338 

Photographic  paper Carbutt,  174, 175, 179-182; 

I  Dailey,  183-187;  Abbott,  197-202 

;  Plate  glass Herov,  243-245 

I  Prohibition,  difficult  under  Sherman  anti-trust  law Campbell,  314, 315 

I  Massachusetts.  ...  Campbell, 816 

\  Trade,  effect  on Hubbell,  192, 194 

{  United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,817 

Executive  ability,  need  of,  in  combinations Waterbury,  133 

Export  prices  (see  also  Tariff) Flint,86,88 

J  Bicycles,  same  as  domestic   _ ..  Pope, 690 

Chemicals,  same  as  domestic Bagg,  675 

j  Concealment  of.  by  manufacturers Holt,  555 

j  Elevators,  on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  prices Baldwin,  691 ,  692 

I  Glucose...- Bntler,717 

j  Iron -- - Hopkins,  512, 513 

Lower  than  domestic Elliott,  209, 216, 217; 

Schwab,  454, 455, 464;  Holt,  555, 556, 560, 561, 568, 564, 576 

European  manufacturers,  plate  glass Mayer,  219:  Pitcaim,  229, 230 

'  Policy  justified Flint,  86;  Butler.  498;  Gunton,  683, 684 

j  Salt. White,  261 

Paper  industry Chisholm,  440 

,  Radiator  industry Bond,720 

Starch,  same  as  domestic Piel,  673 

Steel - King,502 

,  Steel  rails,  lower  than  domestic  prices .  Holt,  555 

;  Tin  plate,  lower  than  domestic  prices Holt,  555, 582 

'  Wire  nails,  lower  than  doniesti !  prices Holt,  560, 561 ,  576 
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Export  trade:  PiHre. 

Analysis  of ,  for  1895  and  1900 Atkinson,  546, 550 

Bicycles,  attaining  importance Pope,  890 

Carnegie  Ck>mpany ,  proportion  of  exports  of  steel Schwab,  455 

Cigarettes,  by  American  Tobacco  Company Dnke,  922 

Classification  of ,  proposi'd   Atkinson,  528 

Cordage WatL>rbary,125;  Hobnes.UO;  Fitler,I48 

Domestic  prodnoers  preferred  in  each  oonntry Schwab,  455 

Dnties,  Sisal ,  Mexico Holmes,  141 

Elevators,  attaming  importance Baldwin,  691 

Foreign  markets,  importance  of , Flint.  87 

Imports,  compared  with  exports Atkinson,  547, 518 

Iron    Bntler,494;  Hopkins,  513 

Freight  rates Hopkins,  512 

NationalAsphalt  Company Sewall.678 

National  BiHcuit  Company Crawford,  719 

Paper Chisholm,  438, 439 

American  manafactnrers Norris,415 

International  Paper  Company, effect  of Korris,411 

Rnbbergoods Flint,80 

Salt White,26a-268 

Shipping,  American,  effect  of  lack  of Schwab,  465 

Steel  and  machinery Schwab, 455;  Batler,494 

Tariff,  effect  on EUiott,  210, 214;  Atkinson,  536;  Lamb,  586, 594, 595 

Thread Hopkins,  352 

Tobacco Dake,  322, 325, 326, 837, 829 

Valuation,  ovenralnation  of Holt,555,576 

United  States  compared  with  European Atkinson,  550 

Wire  nails  and  wire Holt,561 

Factories  (see  also  Closing  of  plants): 

Running  on  full  time,  effected  through  combination Flint,  84 

Farmers: 

Benefited  by  protective  tariff Tayler,602 

In  favor  of  protective  tariff Tayler,  603 

Fish-oil  industry,  tariff  necessary Church,685 

Fisheries  combination.     (See  American  Pisheriea  Company, ) 

Fitler,  Edward  H.,  Company,  capitalization  and  bnainees Fitler,  146 

Foreign  competition,  proportion  of  American  workmen  subject  to 

Atkinson,  524, 525 

Foreign-bom  labor: 

American  Thread  Company,  employed  by Hopkins,  350 

Coal  miners,  Alabama Hopkins,  506 

Salt  industry White,256 

Foreign  trade.     (See  Export  trade, ) 

Forests: 

Denudation  of,  greater  than  conservation Norris,  427 

Protection  of Chisholm,  444, 445 

International  Paper  Company Chisholm,  445, 447 

Necessity  for Norris,  413, 417, 418, 427 

Tariff  on  paper  and  pulp,  effect  of  removal  of Chisholm,  443 

Free  trade: 

Extension  of  list  desirable  (see  also  Tariff) Atkinson,  527 

Paints  not  objected  to Elliott,  213 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Railroads^  discriminations)'. 

Absolute  amount  unimportant  if  uniform Holmes,  142 

Cordage Taylor,  156 

Cross-freights Waterbury,  133 

Effect  on  comi)etiti  on Holmee.141 

Decline  in Gunton,636 

£k*onomy  in,  through  combination _ Flint,  35, 36; 

Chapman,  98;  White,  253;  Bum,  303;  Schwab,  45(M51;  King,  504 

Increase,  reason White,  267 

Iron — 

Exports Hopkins,512 

Pig  Iron.- Hopkins, 516 

Variation  with  prices Hopkins,  516 

Ore  lake  vessels King,  501 

Pacific  coast,  from  England  and  Eastern  United  States Schwab,  456 

Paper,  lower  over  Canadian  roads Chishulm,448 
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'Freight  rates— Cantinned.  Pace. 

&ilt,  effect  on  oompetitioii White,  249, 253, 860-262 

Steel  industry,  aoBumed  rate  from  central  point .  Schwab,  460, 470 

Ocean  rates --..  King,  502 

Tariff ,  relation  to Atkinson,  534 

Fuel,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  United  States Chisholm,  442 

Gas  combinations.     (See  Brooklyn  Union  Qaa  Company.) 
General  Chemical  Company: 

Business,  description  of Bagg,674 

Capitalization Bagg,676 

Earnings - Bagg,676 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of Bagg,674,675 

Effect  of  formation  of,  on  prices _ Bagg»  675 

On  wages Bagg,675 

Formation  of ,  reasons  for Bagg,674 

Method  of  organizing Bagg,674 

Glass  industry  (see  also  Plate  glass;  Window  glass) : 

Development,  backward  state  of Holt,564,565 

History  of Holt,564,565 

Labor  in,  condition  of Holt,  565, 579, 580 

Prices,  American  compared  with  foreign Ounton,  631 

From  1860  to  1900 Holt,  566;  Gunton,  681 

Tariff,  retarded  by. .- _ Holt,565 

Trusts  in, for  past  20  years Holt,564,565 

Glucose  Sugar  Befining  Company,  description  and  general  conditions 

of  business Butler,  717, 718 

Good  will: 

Capitalization Waterbury,  129-131; 

Taylor,  157, 162;  Pitcaim,241;  White,  249 

Deprecated _ Butler,  497 

Defined _ Bom,  287 

Value Waterbury,  129-131;  Taylor,  157, 162 

Government  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership, ) 
Great  Britain: 

History  of  tariff  in Atkinson,  525, 526 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company: 

Capitalization Mclntire,681 

Organization  of Mclntire,  081 

Hemp  (see  also  Cordage  Combination): 

American. Taylor,161 

Contract  for  purchase,  burdensome  character Taylor,  159,  IGO 

Comers Waterbury,  125, 132 

Grading  by  GK>vemment,  advocated Taylor,  160 

Manila- 
Buying,  methods  of Fitter,  147 

Consumption  by  American  manufacturers Waterburv.  124 

Importation,  methods Grimwood,  115;  Taylor,  151-153 

Prices Waterbury,  134;  Taylor,  154 

Source Grimwood,  115;  Waterbury,  125 

Substitutes  unsuccessful Taylor,  160 

Transportation  routes Grimwood,  117 

Uses Grimwood,  113;  Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture Taylor,  154 

Mixtures Holmes  143 

Prices Grimwood,  114 

Sisal- 
Consumption  by  American  manufncturers Waterbury,  124 

Prices Grimwood,  114;  Taylor,  154 

Sources Grimwood,  115;  Waterbury,  124,125 

Substitutes  unsuccessful Taylor,  160 

Uses Grimwood,  113;  Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture Taylor,  154 

Transportation  routes Waterbury,  125 

Waste  in  manufacture .  Waterbury,  125 

Hides,  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson,  535, 536;  Lapham,  687 

Hours  of  labor: 

American  Thread  Company's  mills Hopkins,  345 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  148 

Decrease  advocated (p^unton,  614, 615 
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Hours  of  labor— Contiuned.  I'aee. 

Effect  of  oombinatioa Abbott,  30B 

Otis  El0yator  Company,  redaced Baldwin,  093 

Photographic  supplies   Carbntt,  179 

Sonday  labor,  Carnegie  works Schwab,  462 

United  Btatas  Tobacco  Company  factories Osmpbell.SlS 

Immigration: 

Aaverseeffect  on  indnstrial  conditions Tayler,  606 

Restriction  by  educational  qualification  desirable Tayler,  60H 

Import  trade: 

American  goods  by  European  countries  large  in  proportion  to  total 

imports Atkinson,  528, 551 

Maniiahemp Grimwood,  115:  Taylor,  151-153 

News-print  paper Norris.  409, 414 

Photographic  paper  necessitated  by  superiority  of  goods . .  .  Carbntt,  1 77 

Plateglass Pitcaim,230 

Prohibition  of Mayer,  218-221, 224:  Heroy,  243, 344 

Salt  for  baUast White,  260-362 

Wood  pulp Norris,  414 

India,  American  Tobacco  Company,  trade  with Duke,  322 

Industrial  combinations.    (See  Cfctmbinationtt,  industruU, ) 

Industrial  depression,  economies  enforced  by Butler,  491 

Industrial  development,  retarded  by  protective  tariff. Atkinson,  589, 540 

Industries: 

Diversification  of.  important Gunton,  611, 619 

Relative  importance  of Atkinson.  522, 528, 530 

Injuries,  steel  works,  fewer  in  larger  works Schwab,  463 

Insurance,  plateglass  rates  raised  with  price  of  glass Elliott.  209 

Internal-revenue  tax: 

Cigarettes,  effect  of,  on  consumption Duke,896 

Tobacco,  effect  of Campbell,309 

International  Paper  Company  (Ree  also  Paper  industry): 

Capitalization Norris,  409, 415, 416, 419, 420;  Chisholm,  432, 433, 441 

Competition  with Norris,  412, 428;  Chisholm,  431, 438 

Description  of  business Norris,  409, 410;  Chisholm,  431, 438 

Economies  effected  by Norris,  407, 410, 41 1 .  424 ;  Chisholm,  438 

Extent  of  control Norris,  409, 410, 416, 423;  Chisholm,  431, 435, 438 

Organizing,  reasons  and  method  of  . . .  Norris,  415, 419;  Chisholm,  431 ,  432, 483 

Overcapitalization Norris,  41 0,420:  Chisholm,  432 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Klinck,  276, 279; 

Norris,  411, 412, 416, 429;  Chisholm,  432, 435 

Promoters  pay Chisholm,  433 

Protection  of  forests  by . .  Chisholm,  445, 447 

Wages  increased _  Norris,  41 1 ;  Chisholm,  439 

Interstate  commerce,  prohibition  of,  in  trust  products Hiilyer,  16 

Inventions,  industrial  combinations  promote Schwab,  463 

Investment  in  industrial  combinations,  widely  distributed Flint,  91 

Iron  and  steel  combinations: 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company- 
Capitalization  of Holt,560 

Control,  extent  of - Holt,  560 

Earnings Holt,  562 

Formation  of,  effect  on  prices Holt,  561 

American  Tin  Plate  Company- 
Capitalization  of  . .  --- Holt, 558 

Competition  with  not  serious - Lamb,  592 

Determines  prices  of  tin  plate  in  the  United  States Lamb,  592 

Earnings Holt,558,559 

Extent  of  control Holt,  558 

Carnegie  Company- 
Exports,  proportion  of  total  exports  of  steel Schwab,  455 

Organization  and  business Schwab,  448, 449, 459 

Pension  and  assistance  to  workingmen „ Schwab,  463 

Sale  to  United  States  Steel  Corporation  Schwab,  468, 475 

Superintendence,  methods  of  maintaining  efficiency Schwab,  452, 456 

Wages Schwab,  460, 462 

Sloss-Sbeffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company— 

Business,  description  of Flint,  56, 57;  Hopkins,  509-516 

Capitalization Flint,  54,56;  Hopkins, 509-516 
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Iron  and  steel  combinations — Continned.  Pacre. 

Slo68-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Company— 

Organization,  method  of _ Flint,  53. 54 

Subscription  agreement Flint,  54 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.    (See  United  States  Steel  Corporation, ) 
Iron  and  steel  industry  (see  also  Steel) : 

Export  trade. Schwab,  455;  Butler,  494;  Hopkins,  512, 513 

Alabama Hopkins,  612 

Iron  pipe,  prices,  1892. 1901 ..  Klinck, 276, 280 

New  England,  possibility  of  steel  manufacture  in King,  506 

Output.  Alabama . Hopkins,  508 

Pig  iron,  varieties  - . .   .  . _ Hopkins,  515 

Prices.     (SeeiVice*.) 

Raw  materials,  free,  desirability  of Atkinson,  531 

Scrap  iron,  importation  and  tariff Schwab,  458 

Southern Hopkins,  511 

Absorption  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation  possible.  .  . .  Hopkins,  514 

Tariff ,  effect  on Butler,  493, 494; 

Hopkins,  516:  Holt,  562, 578;  Gunton,  620, 621, 625 

Effect  of  removal  of Chapman,  110;  Schwab,  466;  Holt,  577, 578 

World  combination  impossible _ Schwab,  465 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of King,  503, 504 

Iron  ore: 

Carnegie  Company,  production  by Schwab,  448 

Composition,  Alabama Hopkins,  509, 510 

Exhaustion, prospect  of Schwab, 464;  Eing,500;  Hopkins,  511, 514, 515 

Iron  contained  in  . .   . .   .  Hopkins,  509, 510, 514, 515 

Lake  Superior- 
Ownership  and  markets Schwab,  470-472;  King,  499, 500 

Prices  reduced King,  499, 500 

Prospect  ot  exhaustion _ Schwab,  464 

Mixture  needed,  and  advantages Schwab,  450, 472 

Possession  necessary  to  compete  in  steel  manufacture King,  504, 505 

Prices King, 499, 500;  Hopkins, 513 

Tariff Schwab,  457, 458, 466;  King,  499, 506, 507 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  control  of Schwab,  450, 470, 471 

Value  in  the  ground. . .  Schwab,  457, 464, 472;  King,  500;  Hopkins,  511, 514, 515 

Japan,  American  Tobacco  Company  factories _ Duke,  322 

Jobbers : 

American  Tobacco  Company,  protection  to Lee,341 

Associations  of,  prices  fixed  by,  plate  glass Pitcaim,  280;  Heroy,  244 

Elimination  discussed. . .      . . Taylor,  151, 159 

Jobbing  business,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company Pitcaim,  227, 230, 238 

Jones  &  Laughlin,  organization  and  business King,  499, 501, 503, 598 

Labor  (aee  also  Employees:  Hours;  Wages): 

Borax  industry,  foreign  labor Holt,  570 

Capital,  relation  to Hopkins,  344, 346, 355, 356 

Child  labor Fitter,  148 

Colored,  coal  mining,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Combinations,  attitude  toward. .  Flint,  85;  Chapman.  100-102;  Orimwood,  128 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  98 

American  Tobacco  Company Duke,  323, 324 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Duke,  323, 324 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,679 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company CThapman,  101 

United  States  Tobacco  Company Campbell,315 

Comparative  efficiency  of  United  States  and  foreign ...  _ .  Hopkins,  352; 

Atkinson,  532, 537;  Lamb,  594, 595 

Convict,  binder-twine  industry Fitler,  150;  Taylor,  160 

Competition  not  true  competition _ Atkinson,  535 

Cost  of  production,  relative  to,  in  thread  industry. . Hopkins,  851 

Disputes Gh*im  wood,  122 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140 

Effect  of  combination Spalding,  9; 

Flint,  89;  Chapman,  98;  Schwab,  459;  Sewall,  678;  Pope,  690 

Greater  efficiency Duke,  327; 

Chisholm,  438;  Schwab,  452,456;  Butler,  490 

Factory  laws  advocated Gunton,  614 

Foreign  labor.     (See  ForetfTn  Zabor.) 

Glass  industry,  inferior  to  foreign  labor Holt,  565 
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Labor— Con  tinned . 

iDcreaM  of ,  in  different  industries Gimton,  037,  <fiS8 

Steadiness,  cordage  mannfaotnre Holmes,  144, 146 

Tariff,  effector..  Holt,  575, 582;  Lamb.  596.597;  Tay]er,601,604;  annt<m,619 

Wall-paper  mannfactorer,  annual  period  of Bam«  293,908 

Window-glass  industry,  condition  of Holt»579,5d0 

Women.    {See  Woman  labor,) 

Labor  organisations: 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers King,  508,504 

Attitude  of  combinations  toward.. . .  Flint,  85;  Bn tier,  718;  Postlethwaite,  721 

American  Tobacco  Cknnpany Dnke,  328,  a^ 

Continental  Tobacco  Comiiany Dnke,  823, 834 

Otis  Elevator  Company Baldwin,  692 

United  States  Tobacco  Company '  CampboU,  815 

Coal  and  iron,  Alabama Hopkins,  506 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Taylor,  162 

Effect  of  combination  on Bum,  285, 208, 802 

Limitation  of  output Schwab,  460;  Butler,494 

Plate-glaas  industry,  nonexistence  of Piteaim,  236 

Salt  industry,  nonexistence  of Whit«,  256 

Wages,  effect  on Schwab,  460 

Workingmen,  effect  on,  detrimental Schwab,  460, 461 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bailroad,  freight  discriminations 
by,  for  Standard  Oil  Company Lloyd,  641,642 

Lake  transportation,  ore  vessels Kin£r,501 

Large  scale  production,  advantages Hopkins,  500 

Price,  England  and  New  York Elliott,210 

White,  combinations  in Elliott,  210, 214 

Tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott,  200-214 

Leather  combination.    (See  United  States  Ijeather  Company. ) 

Legislation  regarding  combinations  (see  also  Remedies;  Anti-trust  law) : 

Benefits  should  be  retained Lamb,588 

Corporation  laws  of  different  States  comiiared  White,  269 

Corporations  whose  etock  is  sold  on  ej^changes   Campbell,  311 

Deprecated Grimwood,  128; 

Waterbury,137;  Chishohn.  48>^:  Butier.  489, 497, 496 

Discussed .      Chapman,  UO;  White,  268, 268 

Examiners,  appointment  of    Campbell,  311 

Exclusive  contracts,  prohibition  of CampbeU,811 

National  legislation,  cause  of  trusts Spalding,  1 

Necessary Spalding,  8;  Hillyer,  15 

Prices,  regulation  of Campbell,811 

Publicity  desirable Pial,673 

Restrictions  propoeed Campbell,  311, 815 

Securities,  regulation  of  issue Flint,98 

Stock  watering  should  be  checked Mclntire,682 

Trade  best  ref^ulated  by  natural  laws    Flint,92 

Libraries,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144;  Abbott,  903 

Lima  oil: 

Production  yearly  from  1886  to  1900 i  Foster,670 

Proportion  of,  controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Company Lockwood,  654, 655 

Limestone  supply,  Alabama Hopkins,  509, 511 

Linseed  oil: 

Price  ..  Emott,a09,210 

Reduction  of  tariff  advocated.... Elliott, 209-214 

Lumber  industry,  salt  a  by-product,  Michigan White,  249, 260 

Lunch  room,  provision  by  employers Holmes,  144;  Abbott,  208 

Machinery: 

Cordage  industry Orimwood,  114;  Waterbury,183 

Effect  of  combination Flint,84 

Export  trade Butier,494 

Improvement  of  meat  packing Elinck,  277, 278 

Use  in  manufacture  of  cigarettes Duke,325 

Maintenance  of  prices.     (See  Prices,) 

Management.     (Bee  Administration;  Economies.) 

Managers,  local,  comparison  of  results.  National  Salt  Company White,  263 

Manganese,  consumption  and  use Schwab,464 

Manua  hemp.    ( See  Hemp, ) 

Mathews's  case.    (See  Standard  Oil  Company,) 
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Meat  packing^:  Page. 

Baffalo,  conditions Elinck,  274-278 

Chicago,  competition,  sererit^  of Elmck,  275 

Railroad  aiscriminations  in  favor  of  packers Klinck,  274, 275 

Metala,  prices  of,  in  1900  and  1001 Gnnton,  627;  Thompson,  692, 698 

Middlemen: 

Elimination — 

Discussed  Taylor,161;  Bum.  288, 284, 292 

Plate-glass  industry ..   ...  Mayer, 224,225:  Pitcaim,238 

Salt White,254,266 

Fmiction  in  iron  and  steel  trade Butler,  487-489, 495 

Milling  combination.     (See  Standard  Milling  Company,) 
Missouri  anti-alum  law: 

Attempt  to  repeal Morrison,  869-871 

Bill  for  repeal  of — 

Opposed  by  National  Health  Society Morrison,  869 

Passed  by  House  of  Bepresentatived Morrison,  869 

Report  of  Senate  Committee  on Morrison,  870, 871 

Money  market : 

Not  controlled  by  industarial  trusts _ Spalding,  9 

Surplus  due  to  development  of  industry Gunton,621 

Monopoly  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Prtcea): 

Possible  only  through  lowest  inicee _ Flint,  89 

Tariff  prevents Gunton,688 

Theoretically  impossible,  practically  possible Tayler,  607 

Municipal  ownership.     ( See  Public  ownership. ) 

Nails  (see  also  Wire-nail  industry)  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  276, 280 

National  Asphalt  Company: 

Asphalt  Company  of  America,  capitalization Sewall,  677 

Organization _ Sewall,677 

Capitalization - Sewall,  677 

Description  of  business Sewall,  676, 677 ,  678 

Economies  secured Sewall,  678 

Empowered  to  purchase  its  own  capital  stock Sewall,  679, 680 

Ebctent  of  control Sewall,  677 

Foreign  trade.- Sewall,678 

Labor,  attitude  toward _ Sewall ,  679 

Effect  on ..._ Sewall, 678 

Organization  of Sewall,  677, 678 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Sewall,678 

Wages,  not  affected  by    SewaU,679 

National  Biscuit  Company,  organization,  capitalization,  and  conditions 

of  business Crawford,  719, 720 

National  Cordaee  Company.    (See  Cordage  combinations, ) 
National  Health  Society: 

Objects  of - Kelley,694 

Relations  with  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company   Morrison,  868, 869; 

Morris,  894, 395;  Kelley,694 

Work  done  by Kelley,695 

National  Salt  Company  (see  also  Salt  industry) : 

Annual  report,  1900 White,257 

Capitalization  and  promotion White,  249-253, 269 

Competition  with. White,249;  Klinck, 270-274 

Control  of  output Klinck.  270-278 

Discriminations  rot  given  to White,  261 

Organization,  plan  of. — White,250 

Plants  and  cai;acity White,247 

Prices  advanced  by Klinck,270 

Profits  and  dividends White,259 

Results  of  combination ,, White,  258 

Subscription  agreement White,251 

National  Starch  Company: 

By-laws Flint, 77,80 

Capital  stock,  purchase  of Flint,  75 

Capitalization Flint,  67, 72;  Piel,678 

Certificate  of  incorporation Flint,  74-76 

Description  of  business Flint,66,67,71;  Piel,678 

Executive  committee Flint,  78 

752 63 
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Hation*!  Starch  Oom]>aiiy— Oontinaed.  Px«e. 

Extent  of  control Piel,e73 

Organization,  method  of   Flint.  66, 09, 72-74;  Piel,  671. 073 

Promoteri  pay Flint,  67 

Wages,  effect  of  formation  on Piel,678 

National  Starch  Xanufiacturing  Company: 

Capitalization Piel,673,673 

Economies  Becored  through  formation  of Piel,672,678 

Formation,  reanniB  for    Piel,672 

Orp^anization,  method  of Piel.672 

Pncee.  effect  of  formation  on   Piel,  673.674 

Reorganization  agreement  Flint,67-69 

Nepera  Ohemical  Company: 

Capitalization Hnbbell,  189 

New  England: 

Steel  mannfactnre,  pofltribility  diflcnawd King,506 

News  print  paper: 

No  importation  of Norria,  409, 414 

Reasons  why  publishers  do  not  mannf actore Norris,  423 

Nickel  industry: 

No  combination  in Thomp6on.698 

Ore,  not  produced  in  this  country.... Thompson, 698 

Prices,  reasons  for  increase  in Thompson,  693, 693 

Ohio: 

Amount  of  oil  shipped  from,  by  Standard  Oil  Company  . . .  Monnett,  657, 658 
Standard  Oil  Company  vindicated  by  courts,  of  charge  of  bribery   . . . 

Archbold,  660-665 

Oil  (see  also  Standard  Oil  Company): 

Crude,  prices. Ounton,  627, 636 

Illuminating,  price  of,  affected  by  competition Liee,  660 

Effect  on  cordage  industry Fitler.  151 

Made  by  independent  refiners Archbold.  6iG9 

Terminal  facilities,  monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Comiiany . . .  Lloyd,  643 
Linseed- 
Combinations  in,  existence Elliott,  210 

Price.  England  and  United  States Elliott.  209. 210 

Tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott,  :d09-214 

Orford  Copper  Company: 

Description  of  business Thompson.  692 

Not  a  combination Thompson.  692 

Organization  of  combinations,  method  of/ 

American  Caramel  Company Flint,  54 

American  Chicle  Company Flint,  50, 51 

American  Milling  Company Chapman,  97 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company . . Chapman,  93, 94 

American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  353 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Con^ny Chapman,  105, 106 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company Chapman,  104 

General  Aristo  Company HubbeU,  188, 189 

International  Paper  Company Chisholm.  432, 438 

National  Starch  Company Flint,  66, 69, 72, 73 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  99 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company Flint,  37, 47 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  and  Iron  Company Flint,53,54 

Standard  Milling  Company ...  Mclntire,682 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company Flint,  67. 65, 66 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  685, 686 

United  States  Rubber  Company _.  Flint,47,48 

United  States  Steel  Corporation Schwab,  450, 452, 453 

Otis  Elevator  Company: 

Capitalization,  basis  of Baldwin,  ^^ 

Description  of  business Baldwin,  691 

Economies  secured  through  formation  of Baldwin.  691 

Extent  of  control Baldwin,  691 

Hours  of  labor  reduced  by Baldwin,692 

Organization,  method  of Baldwin,  691 

Organized  labor,  attitude  toward Baldwin,  ^ 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on .   Baldwin,  691 

Wages,  formation  of,  has  not  affected  _ Baldwin,  692 
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I  Overcapitalization  (see  also  Copt^ciZi^a^ton):  Pacre. 

Competition  fostered  by Piel,673 

Effects  discnssed Butler,  497 

General  public  not  affected  by Chapman, 107 

I  Investors,  importance  to Chapman,  108 

Prejudicial  in  many  cases Flint,  92 

Prices  increased  by Tayler,  606, 609 

Relation  to  charges,  discussed Schwab,  467 

I  Tariff  responsible  for Holt,  554 

[  Ownership  or  stock,  general  diffusion,  National  Salt  Company. .  White,  264, 265 

I  Pacific  Borax  and  &edwood  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  earnings    .     Holt,  570 

^  PailB,  tin  and  wooden,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  276, 279 

Paint  manufacture: 

^  Combination  in.  existence  denied Elliott, 211 

Development  of  trade  in  United  States,  causes Elliott,  21 

.  Export  trade  affected  by  tariff Elliott,  210, 213, 214 

'  Wages Elliott,  211, 212;  Chisholm,  442 

Panic  of  1 867  not  due  to  tariff Atkinson ,  541 

Paper  industrv  (see  also  hitemaiional  Paper  Company;  Sprtice  supply; 
Wood  pitlp) : 

Competition,  effect  on Chisholm,  431, 438 

Condition  of,  before  formation  of  International  Paper  Company.  Norris,408; 

Chisholm,  431 
Cost  of  production  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Chisholm, 442 

News- print  paper,  no  importation  of , .  Noriris,  409, 414 

Reasons  why  publishers  do  not  manufacture Norris,  422 

Output  of,  in  the  United  States Norris,  407, 411 ;  Chisholm,  486, 437 

Plants,  cost  of  construction  of Chisholm,  441 

Requisites  for  success Norris,  413 

Prices,  1891-1901 ..    Klinck,  276, 279 

Quality  of  paper  improved  since  formation  of  International  Pai>er 

Company Chisholm,  435 

Tariff,  effect  on Norris,  413, 414, 425, 428;  Chisholm,  439, 440, 442, 443 

Effect  of  removal  of Norris,  415, 417, 425, 428;  Chisholm,  443, 446 

Patents: 

Combinations,  effect  on Waterbury,  133 

Paper  industry,  considerable  factors . .   Norris,  423 

Photographic  supplies Carbutt,  180;  Dailey ,  184;  Abbott,  197, 198, 203 

Secrecy  preferred  in  certain  instances Abbott,  203 

Wall-paper  designs Bum.  287 

Paternalism,  different  from  protection Gunton,  61 1 ,  612 

Pennsylvania  petroleum,  production  of,  yearly  from  1859  to  1900.  Foster,  670, 671 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  war  on,  in  the  interests  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany    Lloyd,  642, 643 

Pensions,  Carnegie  Company Schwab,  463 

Petroleum.    (See  OiL) 

Philippine  war,  effect  on  price  of  cordage Taylor,  161 

Philippines: 

Closing  of  ports Taylor,  153-155 

-  Cordage  manufacture,  probable  effect Grim  wood,  1 15, 1 16; 

Waterbury,  136;  Holmes,  141;  Fitter,  150 

Phosphate  baking  powders Morrison,  373, 379 

Photo-Materials  Company,  condition  of,  before  merged  in  General  Aristo 

Company Hubbell,  189 

Photographic-supplies  combination: 

American  Aristotype  Company,  capital  stock  and  business Hubbell,  188 

Eastman  Kodak  Company- 
Contracts  with  dealers Hubbell,  191, 192 

Methods  of  business Dailey.  183-187 

Relations  with  General  Aristo  Company Hubbell,  189, 190 

General  Aristo  Company- 
Business,  description  of - .   Hubbell.  188, 191, 192;  Abbott,  200 

Capitalization Hubbell,  188, 190;  Abbott,200 

Contracts  with  dealers Hubbell,  191, 193 

Contracts  with  foreign  producers  of  paper Hubbell,  191 

Formation  and  policy Carbutt,  173-182;  Hubbell,  188, 189, 194 

Methods Dailey,  183-187 

Relations  with  Eastman  Kodak  Company Hubbell,  189, 190 
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Fhotographic  supplie*  indiutiy:  Pi«e. 

Ck>ndition8  of  trade  in Dsiley,  18^187;  Abbott,  19&-a05 

Competition,  effect  on   Garbatt,  175, 176;  Habbell.  193, 193 

ExcluHive  contracts  in Carbntt.  174, 175, 179-182; 

DaUey,  188-187;  Abbott,  197-2Q2 
Paper- 
American  and  foreign Garbntt,177.178:  Daiiey,  185 

CondiUona  of  trade  in Garbatt,  17»-183 

Control  of  raw  material Carbutt,  174, 177-188; 

DaUejr,  188-ia5;  HQbben,191;  Abbott,  196, 197 

Improvements  in Abbott,  196 

Mana!actnrers  in  the  United  States,  list Abbott,  199 

Printing  oat  and  developing-ont,  distingnished Crrbntt,  177, 1 81 

Piecework,  cordHge  industry Waterbnry,  128 

Pipe: 

Cast  iron.     ( See  ( *aHt  iron  pipe  combination, ) 

Wronght-iron.  prices,  1892-1901 Klinck,  276, 280 

Pipe  lines: 

Free,  opposition  to  law .  Lee,  659 

Monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company,  secured  throngh  freight  dis- 
criminations       Lloyd,  642 

Pittsburg  Brewing  Company,  a  local  company Chapman,  104 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company: 

Competit;ion,effe(t  of  combination  on... Chapman,  102 

Description  of  business Chapman,  100, 101,102,108 

Earnings Chapman,  101 

Labor,  attitude  toward Chapman,  101 

Organization,  method  of Chapman,  99 

ReanoDsfor Chapman,99 

Prices,  effect  of  combination  on Chapman,  100 

Railroads,  relations  with Chapman,  lOO-lOl 

Wagessystem Chapman,  101, 102 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company: 

Business  methods EllioU,  208, 209, 21 1-214;  Ma ver,  218-225 

Capitalization Pitcaim,227,241 

Control  of  trade Elliott,  207, 213 

History  and  policies Pitcaim,  227-242;  Heroy,  242-245 

Monopolistic  methods Mayer,218-225 

Profits Pitcaim,  233,  235,  237 

Plants,  closing  of.     (See  Closing  of  plants,) 

Plate-glass  combinations  (see  also  Pittsburg  Plate  Olass  Company)^ 

Europe Pitcaim,  229 

Plate-glass  industry Mayer,  218-221 

**  A  "  and  -  B  "  buyers.  Mayer,  218, 223, 224;  Pitcaim,  230,  231, 241;  Heroy,  242 

Competition  in  manufacture Mayer,  222 

Conaitions  of  trade Mayer,  218-225 

Control  of  output Pitcaim,  227,  2-i9:  Heroy,  243 

Eimployees,  number  and  nationality  .  P  tcairn,  240,  241 

Factories,  capacity  and  production,  Europe Pitcaim,  228 

United  States Pitcaim,  227 

Foreifoi.  surplus  products  sent  to  United  States Pitcaim.  229 

History  and  growth  in  United  States Pi  tcairn,  226,  227 

Importation. Pitcaim,  280 

Forbidden  by  combination Maypr,  218-221,  224;  Heroy.  243,  244 

Insurance,  rates  raised ..  Elliott,  209 

Jobbers Pitcaim,  230;  Heroy,  244 

Labor  organizations Pitcaim,  236 

Prices,  advance  defended Pitcairn,  281,  232 

Antwerp Elliott,  207,  208 

Europe  and  America ..  Mayer,  219 

Production  in  the  United  States Elliott,  207.  218 

Stock  sheets  and  cut  sizes,  explained Mayer,  219 

Supposed  agreement  among  all  producers ...  _ .  Mayer,  222 

TariflF,  changes Mayer,  219,  220.  223;  Pitcaim,  232 

Reduction  urged. Elliott,  206-210,  213-216;  Mayer,  222 

Wages .     Mayer,  219,220;  Pitcaim,  232-236 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company: 

Assets  and  profits _ Holmes,  145, 146 

Company  tenements .  Holmes,  140, 146 
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Politics:  P»i?e. 

Corrupted  by  trusts _ Holt.  554 

Tariff  shonld  be  taken  from Qunton.  634 

Pools: 

Cordage  industry Wat^bury,  126, 187;  Holmes,  138;  Filler,  147 

Steel  manufacture _ King,  501 

Wall  paper  manufacture .  Bum,  282, 283, 285, 286, 300 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  organization  and  conditions  of  business 

Postlethwaite,  721 
Prices  (see  also  Control  of  output;  Monopoly): 
Agreements— 

'  Cordage. Qrimwood,  118, 121:  Taylor,  168, 164 

Fines  as  penalties  for  breaking Bum,283,386 

Steel - Kinfl:,501,502 

Baking  powders,  alum. Morrison,  373:  Morris,  389 

Phosphate Morrison,  373 

I  Prices  Cream  Baking  Powder Morrison, 372, 373 

Royal Morrison,  372, 373;  Morris,  1^88 

I  Borax.effectof  tariff  on Holt,568,569 

Cast  iron  pipe  combination,  excessive . .   Hillyer,  11 

I  Chemical  products  effect  of  tariff  on Atkinson,  538;  Bagg,  675 

I  Cigarettes,  cut  in  certain  localities  by  American  Tobacco  Comoany. . 

Landstreet,  337 

1  Competition,  effect  on __  Spalding,  10;  Klinck,272;  Hopkins,  <H44, 513 

I  Cooperage,  1891-19«M Klinck,  277, 278, 281 

I  Crude  oil,  uniform  to  all  producers Gunton,  686 

Determining,  methods  of— 

By  deare-t  product Gunton,617 

By  economic  law Gunton,617 

By  principal  producer,  plate  glass Pitcaim,  239 

Regulation  hy  la  w  . . .   Spalding,  5, 7;  Campbell,  811 

Discrimination  in,  should  be  prevented  . .  Gunton,  634 

Effects  of  combination-.  Hillyer,  12. 13;  La  Taste,  28;  Flint,  90;  Hopkins,  344; 
Butler.  488, 491;  Holt,  552. 553;  Tavler,606;  Gunton,  626, 627, 635 

American  Bicvcle  Company Pope.690 

American  Fisneries  Company Church.  C84 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company   Holt.  561 

American  Tin  Plate  Company. .  Holt,  557, 558, 559;  Lamb.  592:  Gunton.  630 
Arbitrary  pricesmade by.    Spalding, 2;  White, 263;  Butler, 488;  Lamb,  586 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company .. .   Chapman,  106 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  139 

General  Chemical  Company Bagg.  675 

International  Paper  Company    . . Klinck,  276, 279; 

Norris.  411, 412, 416, 429;  Chisholm,  432, 435 

National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,  678 

National  Starch  Manutacturing  Company Piel,  673, 674 

Otis  Elevator  Couipany '. Baldwin,  691 

Photographic  paper i Abbott,  200. 203 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  100, 102 

Raw  material,  cordage Holmes,  139:  Taylor,  156 

Reduction  probable Schwab,  453 

Salt    White,  254, 25,3, 260, 266, 267;  Klinck,  270, 280 

Saltpeter Klinck,278 

Thread  industry Hopkins,  348, 352, 357 

Tobacco,  leaf Campbell,  308, 313 

Manufactured Campbell,  307, 312;  Duke,  318, 325 

United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  687 

Wholesale Butler,  488, 489 

Excessive,  disadvantageous  to  manufacturers Taylor,  1 55 

Relation  to  competition Hopkins,  344, 518 

Export  trade.     ( See  Export  prices, ) 

Gambling,  how  affected  by Schiff,776 

Glass Holt,  565, 566;  Gunton,  631 

Plate  glass  .  Elliott,  207, 208:  Mayer,  219;  Pitcaim,  230, 231, 232;  Heroy,  243 

Glucose,  effect  of  combination Butler,  718 

Hemp - Grimwood,114;  Waterbury,  134;  Taylor,  154 

Iron  and  steel  industry — 

Decline  of,  under  protective  tariff Gunton,  620, 621, 625 

England  and  America Butler,494 
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Prices — Continaed. 

Iron  and  stael  indiutry— 

lnl9(X)andl90l  Ganton,636 

Ironore Kiiig,  490, 500:  Hopkins,  .'tis 

Iron  pipe Klinck.  ;;76, 280 

Steel  rails,  export  and  domestic bchwmb,  464 

Stmctnral  steel KJng,502 

Maintenance  of  uniform- 
American  Tobacco  Company Lee,  341 

Continental  Tobacco  Company Campliell,  310 

Effect  of,  on  manofactarers  boniness  ...  Lee.  341 

Favored  by  jobbers         ...   .  Lee.341,343 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morris,  388. 389 

Selling  agencies,  effect  of Bnm.  284. 285. 294 

Metals,  in  1900  and  1901 Onnton,€K37 

Nickel, reasons  for  increase  of Thompson, 602. 603 

Oil      Elliott.209,210:Gimton.627.636;Lee,600:  Archbold.669 

Overcapitalization  of  indnstrial  combinations,  enhanced  by  .  Tayler.  606, 609 
Paper— 

Decrease  of.  effect Norris.  421 

Increase  of ,  effect  of Norris,  412,421 

International  Paper  Company,  effect  of  formation  of  . . .  Klinck,  276, 279; 

Norris.  411, 412, 416. 429 

Redaction  of ,  to  introduce  goods .  Dnke,  318, 319 

Standard  Oil  Company    Tayler,  607:  L<x?kwood,  652, 653. 656 

Sugar,  in  1900andl«01 Onnton.627 

Tariff,effecton Holt,570-575; 

Lamb.  595;  Gunton,  617, 618, 620, 621, 625, 629, 630 

Thread,  in  England  and  America Hopkins,  353 

Tinpails Ellnck,  276, 279 

Tinplate Holt. 570-575;  Lamb. 591;  Gunton, 629, 630 

From  1880  to  1901... Gnnton,629 

Tobacco,  leaf,  not  lower  to  tobacco  combinations Duke,  326 

United  States  Steel  Coriioration,  control  by,  possibility  discussed 

Schwab,  455, 465 

Wallpaper Bum,287 

Wire  nails  . .   .  Gunton.  632 

Windowglass Holt,565,566 

Price's  cream  baking  powder Morrison,  372, 373 

Prison  labor.     (See  Convict  labor.) 

Prize  system,  alum  baking  powder,  sold  on Morris,  389 

Production  (see  also  Control  of  output:  Coat  of  production) : 

Overproduction,  cause  of  consolidation,  plate  glass Pitcairn.  227 

Regulation  of,  secured  by  combination Flint,  35, 91, 92;  Chapman.  109 

Profits.     ( See  Earn iiigs, ) 

Promoters'  pay Chapman.  96. 97 

American  Chicle  Company Flint,  51, 53 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Chapman,  94, 95 

American  Thread  Company    Hopkins,  383 

International  Paper  Company Chisholm,  432 

National  Starch  Company Flint,  67 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company Flint,38 

United  States  Rubber  Company Flint,  48 

Promotion.     (See  Capitalization;  Organization.) 
Prosperity: 

Relation  to  combinations Hillyer,  14, 15;  Hopkins,  513 

South,  due  to  protective  tariff Gunton, 621 

United  States,  due  to  natural  sources Holt,  679, 588 

Protection  of  forests.     (See  Forents.) 
Protective  tarift     (See  Tariff.) 

Public  ownership Spalding,  3; 

Hillyer,  16, 18, 19;  Tayler,  608;  Gunton,  638:  Mathews,  651 

Industries  generally Spalding,  3;  Hillyer,  16;  Gunton,  638 

Publicity  of  corporations,  discussed White,  266-268;  Schwab,  474;  Piel,  678 

Pure  Oil  Company: 

Notatruat Lee,659 

Offers  of  sale  to  Standard  Oil  Company Lee,  660;  Archbold,  669 

Radiator  combination,  organization  and  description  of  business. .  Bond,  720, 721 
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I  Bailroada:  Pa«e. 

Carnegie  Company,  ownership Schwab,  448, 449 

Discriminations — 

Existence  discussed Holmes,  142; 

Fitler,149;  Schwab,  470:  Hopkins,  515-^16 

National  Salt  Company White,261 

Public  ownership  a  remedy  for Mathews,  ft51 

South  Improvement  Company . . Lloyd,  640, 641 

Standard  Oil  Company Gunton,  687;  Lloyd,  641, 642,  (VIS.  645 

Aionopoly  of  pipe  lines  secured  by Lloyd,  642 

Underbillmg Klinck,  274, 275 

Pittsiiurg  Coal  Company,  relation  to Chapman,  100, 101 

Receiverships,  statutory  regulations  discussed Hopkins,  515 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ownership Schwab,  471 ;  King,  506 

J  Bails,  steel: 

Decline  in  price  under  protective  tariff. Gunton,  620, 621 ,  625 

Exi)ort  and  domestic  prices Schwab,  464 

Raw  materials: 
*  Paper  industry,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. . . Chisholm,  442 

Photograph  paper  business Carbutt,  174. 177-182; 

Dailey,  183-185;  Hubbell,  1 91 ;  Abbott,  1 96, 197 

Rubber  manufacture,  prices  of,  in Flint,  36, 81 

Steel  and  iron  industry,  desirability  of  free,  in Atkinson,  531 

Rebates: 

Export  goods,  effect  of Atkinson,  536 

[  Railways.     (See  Railroads^  diacriminations,) 


Reexported  goods,  of  little  advantage  to  small  exporters Lamb,  586 

►  Tftn  plate,  cost  of  collecting Holt,  571 

^  Refining  combinations.  (See  American   Smelting   and  Refining  Com^ 

\  pany,) 

'  Remedies  for  evils  of  combination  (see  &\ao  Legislation;  Tariff)  _ .  La  Taste,  29; 

i  Tayler,606,608 

f  Competition Waterbury,  132, 187; 

I  Bum, 301, 804;  Butler, 497, 498;  Hopkins,513 

Government  ownership Hillyer,  16 

i  Legislation Spalding,  4, 6; 

r  Hillyer,  15, 16, 17;  Chapman,  110;  Campbell,  311, 315 

I  Publicity White,  266, 268;  Schwab,  474;  Piel,  673 

I  Tariff,  reduction  of Mayer.  221-224 

'  Removal  of,  advocated  _ Hillyer,  17 

Revision  of,  advocated Elliott,  206-210;  213-216 

I  Taxation  of  excessive  earnings White,  266 

Restraint  of  trade: 

(  Contract  for,  made  by  Standard  Oil  Company I  _  Lloyd,  6^1 

I  Exclusive  contracts  with  dealers,  effect  of Hubbell,  192, 194 

Rice,  Qeorge,  discriminations  against,  in  interest  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 

[  pany Lloyd,  643, 644 

I              Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.     (See  Baking  powder  combination,) 
i              Rubber  combinations: 
I                    Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company- 
American  Bicycle  Company,  relation  to Flint,  84 

Business,  description  of Flint,  34 

By-laws Flint,  44-46 

Capitalization Flint,  37, 47 

'  Purchase  of  capital  stock Flint,  42 

Executive  committee - Flint,  45 

Incorporation,  certificate  of -  -   - .   Flint,  40-43 

Organization,  method  of —    .  Flint,  37, 47 

Objectsof - Flint,  40, 41 

Promoter's  pay Flint,  38 

Prospectus Flint,  38, 39 

Subscription  agreement Flint,  39, 40 

United  States  Rubber  Company- 
Business,  description  of Flint,  34 

Capitolization ..  Flint,  48 

Incorporation,  certificate  of .-  --     Flinf, 49,50 

Organization,  method  of Flint,  47, 48 

Promoters' pay Flint,48 
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Bubber  indiutxy: 

Competition,  effect  on Flint.  80«  81 .  ^e 

Exports    Ftixtt,J^i 

Raw  materiAls,  prices  of Flint,  30  ^(1 

Sabstitnteeforrabber    Flint^Sl 

Tariff     Fllnt,81.82,83.S5,86 

Bumford  baking  powder: 

Manafactnre  or,  covered  by  patent Morriacm.  379 

Pnre  phosphate  powder Morriaon,  379 

Balariea  (see also  H  a(;«ur).  National  Cordage  Company,  none  to  principal 

officers Waterbnry .  135 

Sales  methods,  of  alnm  iiaking  powder  companies Morrison,  384 

Salt  combination.     (See  Sat  tonal  Salt  ( ^ompany, ) 

Salt  industry: 

Advantages  of  combination Wliite,  363 

By-prodnct  of  lumber  industry,  Michigan        .  White.  249.  280 

Canadian  trade      White,  3IH 

Competition  in  production,  conditions  of     Klinck.  270-374 

Conditions  of  business White.  24&-3Q9 

Consumption  in  United  States    White,349 

Control  of  land White,  2C7, 968 

Cost  of  manufacture Klinck,  371 

Plants,  cost  of Klinck,273 

Prices.  1891-1901 White.  254, 255, 266, 267;  Klinck.  270,280 

Quality,  deterioration  of Klinck,  272 

Rock,  mining  in  United  States White,  247, 348 

Sources  and  methodH  of  production White,  246-249, 267 

Surplus  brought  to  United  States White,  260 

Tariff White,  260-262 

Saltpeter,  prices,  18Sn -1901 Klinck,278 

Schools  of  design,  valueless  for  wall-paper  manufacture Barn,  302 

Secret  processes,  ])h()tofn'aphic'  paper Carbutt,  180 

Selling  agencies,  price  agreements,  means  of  maintaining Bum.  284, 285, 294 

Shipping,  American,  needed  for  export  trade Sc<^hwab,  465 

Shoe  industry,  effect  of  tariff  on . .  Atkinson,  537 

Sirup,  prices,  1894-1901 Klinck,  277, 278 

Sisal.     (Seei/P7n;;.) 

Slidinff  scale,  discussed Schwab,  461 

SloBS-SheJ&eld  Steel  and  Iron  Company.     (See  Iron  and  steel  combina- 
tions,) 

Smelting  and  refining   combination.     (See  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company, ) 

Socialism.     ( See  Public  ownership, ) 

South,  prosperity  of,  due  to  i)rotective  tariff Gunton,  621 

South  Improvement  Company: 

Contracts  with  railroads,  for  freight  discriminations Lloyd,  640, 641 

Identity  with  Standard  Oil  Company Lloyd.  641 

Speculation: 

Effect  on  prices,  iron  and  steel Butler.  487-489 

Unavoidaole  in  cordage  manufacture Holmes,  139. 146;  Taylor,  LM,  l.^ 

Spruce  supply: 

Canada Norris,  426;  Chisholm.  447 

UnitedStates Chisholm. 439 

Standard  Milling  Company: 

Business,  description  of ,  _ .   Mclntire.  f81 

Capitalization Mclntire,  689 

Economies  Hecared .   .  Mclntire,  i  {5 .,  682 

Organization  of Mclntire,  6.il ,  688 

Hecker-Jones- Jewell  Milling  Company,  capitalization Mclntire,  681 

Organization  of Mclntire,  681 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Company,  capitalization Mclntire,  681 

Organization Mclntire,  681 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Benefits  of  combination Gtmton,  636, 637 

Bribery  attempted  in  Ohio       _. _ Monnett.658 

Vindicatea  by  court  o!"  charge  of . .  Archbold,  66O-66.1 

Burning  of  bool^s  by ...  Monnett,  658 

Vindicated  by  court  of  charge  of . .  Archbold,  665-668 
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Standard  Oil  Company— Continued.  Page. 

Charges  i^inst,  basis  of Lloyd,  639. 640,  C4:> 

Contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  made  by Lloyd,  641 

Extent  of  control _ Lockwood,654 

Cmdeoil .  Guatoa,6,>o,036 

Limaoil _ Lockwood, 6 >4, 055 

Ohiooil Monnett, G.")?, 658 

Free  pipe-line  law,  opposed  to  Lee,  659 

Freignt  discriminations,  contracts  with  railroads  for Gun  ton,  687: 

Lloyd,  641, 642, 643, 645 

Monopoly  of  pipe  lines,  secured  through Lloyd,  642 

Independent  reOners,  compared  with.  _  Mathews,  651 ;  Lockwood,  65 i,  653, 656 

Law.  violated  by Mornett,  657 

Mathews  case,  competitive  methods  in. Mathews,  647-650;  Arcbbold,  669 

Oil  terminal  facilities,  monopoly  of Lloyd,  643 

Pricesfixedbv Tayler,607 

Compared  with  those  of  independent  refiners Lockwood,  602, 653, 656 

South  Improvement  Company,  identity  with Lloyd,  641 

Standard  Rope  and  Wire  Ck>mpany.     (See  Cordage  combinations.) 

Starch  industry  (see  also  National  Starch  Company;  National  Starch 

Manufacturing  Company ),tanft _ . .  Flint, 85, 86 

State  inspection,  salt,  inefficient White,  254 

Statistics,  juggled  by  trusts _ Holt,  554, 505 

Steamboats: 

Carnegie  Company,  ownership _ Schwab,  448, 449 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ownership Schwab,  471 

Steel: 

Coal  used  in  production King,  501 ,  506 

Exports  by  Carnegie  Company ...  Sen  wab,  455' 

Pri  ces King,  502 

Agreements. _ King,  501, 502 

Production  by  Carnegie  Company. Schwab,  448, 449 

Structural,  manufacturers  and  prices _ King,  498, 502 

Steel  car  combination,  organization  and  conditions  of  business 

Postlethwaite,  721 

Steel  combinations.     (See  Iron  and  steel  canibinations;  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,) 

Steel  rails,  decline  in  price  of,  nnder  protective  tariff Gun  ton,  620, 621, 625 

Stockholders,  number  of,  National  Biscuit  Company Crawford,  720 

Stockholders,  preferred: 

National  Salt  Company White,259 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company Morris,  388, 398, 403 

Stocks  (see  also  Capitalization): 

Limitation  of  issue Chapman.  108 

Reduction  of,  through  combination Duke,  328;  Hopkins,  347 

Watering  of,  tariff  responsible  for _ .  Holt,  554 

Stores,  company,  Sloes-Sheffield  Company,  Alabama Hopkins,  509 

Supar,  prices  of,  in  1900  audi  iiOl Gunton,627 

Suits  against  trusts  (see  also  Standard  Oil  Company)  ^  State,  Ohio  and 
Michigan - White,266 

Sunday  labor,  Carnegie  Works .  _ Schwab,  462 

Superintendence.     (See  Administration;  Economies.) 

Tariff  (see  also  Export  prices): 

Advantages Gunton,  612, 613, 621 

Agitation  undesirable Flint, 87;  Chapman,  111;  Hopkins  516;  Tayler, 608 

Agricultural  products,  inoperative Holt,  578 

Bankruptcy  caused  by Atkinson,  539 

Barbed  wire,  cost  of,  to  consumers Holt,  562 

Basis  of  -.--  Ellio't,2l0,2l3;  Atkinson, 544;  Tayler, 601,604,005:  Gunton, 612 

Bicycle  industry ,  inoperative _ Pope,  690 

Boots  and  shoes,  inoperative Atkinson,  537 

Borax,  effect  on  prices  of Holt,  568, 569;  Wheeler,  714:  Hum^ris,  716 

Chemical  products,  effect  on  prices  of Atkinson,  533;  Bagg,  675 

Cordage Grimwood,  115, 116;  Holmes,  141 ;  Fitler,  150 

Cost  of,  method  of  computing Holt,  581 

Cost  of  transportation,  relation  to • Atkinson.  534 

Cream  of  tartar Whee'er,  715 

Diversification  of  industries  caused  by _ Gunton,  619 

Drawn  wire,  cost  of,  to  consumers Holt,  582 
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Tariff— Continued.  P» 

Effect  on  American  indostrias Scliwmb.4 

Holt.  565, 571 .  572, 578, 580, 582;  Lftmb,  586. 589»  5M.  5»C>.  3^, 

1^16.    A  horizontal  tariff  and  disMtrona AtkioaaB. 

1857.    Induced  prosperity    AUrfTWiOB. 

EstabliBhment  of  manufacturee,  relation  to Atkinson.  ^ 

519, 530, 521 ,  539,  540,  541. ' 

Export  trade,  effect  on Elliott,  210, 214;  Atkinson,  536;  Lisinb..' 

Effect  of  removal  of L.aiiib,  55M. ' 

Farmers  benefited  by TmylerJ 

Fish  oil,  necessary  for  protection  of  producers  of Charch.  i 

Foreign  countries,  effect  on  glucose  industry     Butler.  T 

Glass  industry  retarded  by fiolt.! 

Hides,  effect  of   Atkinson.  5:$.'),  5:^;  L^phjun.! 

History  of,  in  Great  Britain    Atkinaon,  5d.x  5 

Industrial  development  hindered  by Atkinson.  539. 3 

Inoperative  in  certain  cases    Atkinson .  rui7, 540;  Pope,  i 

Iron  and  steel  industry— 

Effecton Bntler,493.« 

Hopkins,  516:  Holt,  577, 578;  Gun  ton,  620,  621.6 
Iron  ore  and  scrap  iron  discuased .  fc^chwab,  457, 458, 466;  King.  499. 506.  ^ 

Steel  products,  cost  of  to  consumers HoJt.  5i 

Removal  from,  effect    Chapnuui.  11 

Schwab,  466;  Holt.  577. 578;  Gunton,  6dO.  621,  £ 

Unnecessary Sch^^ab,  4' 

Lal)or,  effect  on Lamb,  596, 597;  Tayler.  601. 6t 

Proportion  benefited  by <i>^iinton.61 

Linseed  oil,  reduction  advocated Elliott.  209-2] 

Monopoly  prevented  by Q-anton,  63 

Necessary  for  goods  embodying  much  labor Schwab.  456. 4C 

Nonoompeting  products,  should  be  restricted  to Tayler,  6G 

Paints,  export  trade  hampered  by Elliott,  310,  f  I 

Not  necessary  to  industry Elliott,  210, 21 

Paper  industry,  effect  on . .  Morris,  413, 414, 425, 428;  Chinholm.  439, 440, 442. 44 

Removal  of,  effect Norris,  415, 417, 425,428:  Chisholm,  443, 444 

Plate  glass,  changes Mayer,  219, 220,  SS 

High,  cause  of  evils  of  monopoly Mnyor,  221-23^ 

Insufficient  on  smaller  sizes Pitcairn,  235,  SIC 

Necessary  to  industry Pitcaim,  SW 

Reduction  urged Elliott,  806-210, 213-216;  Mayer.  222 

Since  isyo Pitcaim.33S 

Politics,  elimination  of,  from Gnnton,  6^ 

Effect  on Lamb,  51)5;  Gunton,  617. 61S 

Pro.its.  excessive,  caused  by Holt,  559, 562. 581 

Protected  combinations- 
Caused  by Spalding,  1;  Holt,  552, 558 

Definition  of- Lamb,5S4 

Disadvantages  of — 

Delay  in  filling  orders Lamb,  587 

Deterioration  in  products Lamb,->8B 

Export  trade,  injured  by Lamb.5S-'> 

Elxtortionate  prices  charged Lamb,  588 

Limited  only  by  amount  of  duty Lamb..'iS3 

Middleman  crowded  out Lamb,  587 

Belationto Simlding.  1.4: 

Hillyer,13;  Holt,  552, 553;  Tayler,601,608;  Gunton.  633 

Removal  of  tariff,  effect  on Spalding,  3;  Ho't,  53 

Protection,  distinct  from  paternalism Gunton,  61 1, 613 

Rebate,salt _ .,.  White,363 

Reduction,  practicable  generally. Elliott,  210 

Removal  of Waterbury,  136 

Desired  by  certain  manufacturers HoIt,563 

Effect  on  American  industries Chapman,  1 10;  Holt  563, 580, 581. 583 

More  prejudicial  to  independent  concerns  than  to  combinations.  Flint,  87: 

Chapman,  ill;  Tayler,  607;  Gazitoii,633 

For  revenue  only,  adds  to  prices  of  products Gnnton,  618 

Necessary Lanib.659 

Revision  of ,  desirable Lamb,5d3 
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Rnbber  indnstry,  effect  of  removal  of Flint,  83, 86 

V.  Relations  to Flint, 81, 82, 88, 85, 86 

Salt - White,  260-262 

Starch  industry,  relation  of ,  to Flint,85,86 

Tax,  distinction  between Tayler,602 

Thread— 

•/.  Effect  of  removal  of HopkinB,351 

^•*'  Equalizes  difference  in  cost  of  production Hopkins,  351 

Necessary  for  protection  of  American  thread  industry. .  Hopkins.  850, 351 

Tin-plate  industry,  effect  of Atkinson,  535, 536, 537, 557 

Holt.  570, 571, 672, 573, 574, 575;  lAmb,591,592,593;  Gunton,  629, 630 

Removal,  effect  of Holt, 575, 582;  Tayler, 603, 604 

Tobacco,  effect  of  removal  of Duke,  325, 328, 329 

Wages,  relation  to Elliott,216 

^^  Atkinson,  532;  Holt,  577, 578, 582;  Lamb,  590, 591, 594, 597 

'         Wall  paper,  manufacturers  not  desirous  of Bum,  295 

« :  War  of,  only  danger  to  international  trade Flint,  88 

Watered  trust  stocks,  responsible  for Holt,  554 

*  White  lead,  reduction  advocated Elliott,  209-214 

•2'         Wire  nails,  cost  of  to  consumers Holt,562 

'  ii         Wood  pulp,  excessive  Norrls,414 

Removal  of,  would  reduce  cost  of  paper. Norris,  425 

*  Woolen  manufactures,  should  be  removed Holt,  581 

.^.   Taxation: 

Burden  of,  determined  by  value  of  product Atkinson,  520, 521 

United  States  and  foreign  countries  compared    Atkinson.  529, 530 

Excessive  earnings  taxation,  remedy  for  evils  of  combination. .   . .  White,  265 

>  Internal-revenue  tax Campbell.  309;  Duke,  826 

National  tax  on  land  values  desirable Lamb.  600 

,r.  Tariff  and  tax,  distinction  between Tayler,  602 

'   Tenement  houses: 

I.  Rented  to  employees  by  American  Thread  Company Hopkins,  345, 349, 350 

r.  Plymouth  Cordage  Company Holmes,  140, 145 

,   «    Thread  combination.    (See  American  Thread  Company, ) 

.ii.    Tide-water  pipe  lines,  monopoly  of,  by  Standard  Oil  Company  ...  . .  Lloyd,  642 

[..,.    Tin  paUs,  prices,  1891-1901 Klinck,  276, 279 

\ "    Tin  Plate  Ck>mpan7,  American.    (See  Iron  and  Steel  Combinations,) 
^    Tinnplate  industry: 

y.  Drawback  on.  cost  of  collecting Holt,571 

i  Employees,  number  of Atkinson,  537 

-^  Pricesof Holt, 570-575;  Lamb,591;  Gunton, 629-630 

i  Tariff— 

^  Effect  of Holt,  557, 670-575;  Lamb,  591, 592, 593;  Gunton,  629, 630 

<  Effect  of  removal  of Holt,575;582;  Tayler, 603, 604 

^  Establishment  of,  not  due  to Atkinson,  535, 536, 537 ;  Holt,  582 

-  Wales,  Inefficient  methods,  reasons Butler,  490 

;     Tobacco: 

Cuban,  free  admission  of Campbell,  313 

^  Leaf ,  competition  in  purchase  of Campbell,  312, 313 

t  Sold  at  auction Campbell,  305 

u  Internal-revenue  tax,  effect  of Campbell,309 

J  Tariff ,  effect  of  removal  of Duke,  325, 328, 829 

'.      Tobacco  combinations: 

2  Agreements  made  on  purchase  of  properties Campbell,  307 ;  Duke,  323 

?  American  Cigar  Company Duke,829 

^  American  Tobacco  Company— 

J  Advertising  by Dake,818 

5  Agreements  made  in  purchase  of  factories Duke,  323 

L  Business,  description  of Duke,  317, 318, 329 

Capitalization Dnke,317,331,332 

Continental  Tobacco  Company,  relations  with. Duke,  317 

,  Cuts  prices  on  cigarettes  in  certain  localities Landstreet,  337 

,  Earnings  of.. Duke,  381 

Exclusive  contracts Duke,  321, 330;  Lee,  340, 341 

Factories  in  Australia,  Japan,  and  Canada Duke,  322 

Labor,  attitude  toward Duke,323,324 

Trade  with  China  and  India - Dnke,322 
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Tobacco  combinatioxiA— Contlnaed. 
Continental  Tobacco  Company— 

BnainesH.  defk-Tiption  of    X>o]ce,  31' 

Capitalization     ._     J 

EzclnaiTe  contracts  niade  by Campbell.  .sfCMI 

Dnka.330;  Landstreo^.  S:i< 

Prices,  maintenance  of . .    Otamt 

Relations  with  American  Tobacco  Company _  _     .     £ 

Priceis.  effect  on  leaf  tobacco Oampbell 

Effe^'t  on  mannfactnred  tobacco Gamptiell.  307, 312:   ]I>o Ice, 

United  States  Tob  tcco  Company  — 

Attitude  toward  organized  labor Oaznp 

Bnsinesa.  description  of C&mp'. 

Employees,  oouiparative  number  of  men  and  women .        . .    Oazop) 

Kelations  with    OampI 

Exclusive  contracts,  none  made  by C'ampt 

HourH  ot  lalK)r Oaznpb 

Wa^espaid Gainpb 

Trade-marks: 

Baking  powder  industry,  valuable  assets Mod 

Effect  on  combinations ..-. Waterba 

National  Biscuit  Company.  Talue  of Cravrfoi 

Photographic  paper,  infringement Abbo 

Salt.valne 'Whi) 

Tobacco  trade,  valuable  assets Campbe 

Trade  unions.     ( See  Labor  orga n  izations, ) 

Transportation  routes  (see  also  Freight  ratex) ,  hemp Grim^wooc 

Waterboz: 
Traveling  Men's  Protective  Association: 

Dues lia  Tast 

Membernhipof La  Taate,  2U,  £ 

Nature  of  association La  Taste.  30,  2 

Pur,o6e8of La  Tast 

Work  done  by La  Taate,  d 

Traveling  salesmen: 

Attitude  of.  toward  industrial  combinations La  Taste,  21,  34,  37,  2i 

Earnings  ot .     La  Taste 

Economy  through  combinations Flint, 

White,  250:  Duke,  928;  Hopkins, 

Effect  of  industrial  combinations  on La  Taste.  26,  32;  Abbott, 

National  Wall  Paper  Company,  number  increased Burn,  292,  301, 

Number,  United  States La  Taste, 

Organizations  of La  Taste, 

Reemployment  of La  Taste,  29, 

Trusts.     (See  drmbinations,) 

Twine,  binding.     (See  Binder  twine,) 

Twine  market,  National  Cordage  Company,  effect  of  failure  on..  Fitter,  147,  ] 

Union  Selling  Company,  nature  and  business Taylor,  li 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company: 

Bond  subscription  agreement. Flint.  6(M 

Business,  description  of Flint,  o 

Capitalization  Flint,67.o 

Consolidation,  plan  of Flint.  58-^ 

Organization,  method  of .  _ Flint.  57,  65, « 

Prospectus Flint,  57, 5t 

Underwriters' agreement Flint,  6^1 

United  States  Cordage  Association.     (See  Cordage  combinations,) 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company: 

Capitalization Mclntire,(»l 

Organization  of Mclntire,©! 

United  States  incorporation  law,  advocated  .   White,  983 

United  States  Leather  Company: 

Business,  description  of Lapham,  885, 688 

Capitalization Laphain,  686. 688 

Economiessecured  through  combination.     Laphami 686, 68r 

Notamonopoly -.  Lapham,686,68; 

Organization,  method  of.   Lapham, 685, ^ 

Prices,  effect  of  formation  on Lapham,  687 

Wages,  effect  of  formation  on Lapham,  687 
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Jnited  States  Rubber  Company.     (See  Rubber  combinations. )  Page. 

Jnited  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Advantages  of  consolidation Schwab,  450-453, 468;  Gnnton,  6a5 

•-      CBpitalization Schwab,  464, 467, 472, 473;.  Holt,  556, 557 

Overcapitalization Holt,556,557 

Coal,  ownership  by .   . Schwab,  457 

J'^       Competition  with King,  504-506;  Hopkins.  511, 513, 514;  Tayler,  603 

^  ,      Extension  into  the  Sonth  possible . .  Hopkins,  514 

Extent  of  control Schwab,  455, 465 

Iron  ore,  con tiol  of Schwab,  4.M),  470, 471 

*^'      Organization,  methods Schwab,  450, 453, 453 

Prices,  control  of    Schwab,  455, 465 

Profits  of,  largely  due  to  the  tariff Holt,562 

•  Prospectus,  certificate  of  incorporation,  by-laws Schwab,  475-487 

^      Purchase  of  Carnegie  Company Schwab,  468, 475 

'      Steamboats  and  railroads  owned  by Schwab,  471;  King,  506 

'      Stocks,  exchange  of,  for  stocks  of  constitaent  companies Schwab,  468, 475 

•  Ownership  of - Schwab,  459 

■*       Training  of  chief  officers - SSchwab,  463 

United  States  Tobacco  Company,  conditions  of  business,  etc  ...  Campbell,  305, 

315,317 
Vages: 

^^       Advance  not  in  proportion  to  advance  in  prices    Spalding,  2 

>  In  diflferent  industries Qunton,  627, 628 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company Sewall,679 

I       Clothing  manufacture  higher  than  in  textile  manufacture Atkinson,  541 

I       Coal  mming,  Alabama Hopkins,  508 

Cordage  industry Waterbury.  128, 135;  Holmes,  143;  Fitter,  148 

^^»       Cost  of  production,  relation  to Atkinson,  518, 520;  Gunton,  615, 616 

110       Determmed  by  social  conditions Gunton,  619 

By  supply  and  demand Holt,  583 

ii        Effect  of  combinations  on  . Flint,  89; 

:^-  Abbott,  203;  Bum,  285, 293, 302;  Butler,  488 

•jf.  American  Bicycle  Company Pope,  690 

>  American  Thread  Company ..  Hopkins,  345, 346, 349 

jl0  General  Chemical  Company  .    Bagg,675 

Hecker- J  ones- Jewell  Milling  Company Mclntire,  682 

j.  National  Asphalt  Company Sewall,679 

j!  National  Starch  Company Piel,673 

I  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company Piel,  673 

^  Otis  Elevator  Company  Baldwin,  692 

M  Paper Norris,411;  Chisholm,439 

*  Rubber Flint,90 

j^*  Salt .-  White,  265 

^)  United  States  Leather  Company Lapham,  687 

M         (Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  effects  of  combination Butler,  718 

High  wages  in  United  State's,  reason  for Lamb,  597 

Labor  organizations,  steel Schwab, 460 

^         Paint  manufacture  .     _ Elliott,  211, 212 

y        Paper  industry,  higher  in  America  than  in  Canada Chisholm,  442 

Photographic  supplies _ Carbutt,  179 

u         Pittsburg  Coal  Company Chapman,  101, 102 

II         Plate  glass  manufacture Mayer,  219, 220;  Pitcairn,  233, 236 

u         Saltindustry White,255 

J         Sliding  scale Schwab,  461 

I         Steel  and  iron  industry Schwab,  460, 462;  King,  503, 504;  Holt,  677, 578 

:  Tariff,  effect  of Emott,216; 

J  Atkinson,  532;  Holt,  577, 578, 582;  Lamb,  590, 591 ,  695, 597 

'  Thread  industry Hopkins,  345, 346, 349 

Men  and  women  compared  . .   Hopkins,  349 

I  Tin-plate  indn>try,  effect  of  removal  of  tariff  on Holt,  582 

Tobacco  factories,  higher  in  this  country  than  abroad Duke,  325 

United  States  Tobacco  Company. Campbell,  315 

Wall-paper  manufacture Bum,285 

j    Wales,  tin-plate  industry,  inefficient  methods Butler,  490 

Wall-paper  combinations: 

HfetOTy Bum,282-304 

Continental  Wall  Paper  Company Burn,  284, 285, 294 
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Wall-paper  combinations — Gontinned.  P 

National  Wall  Paper  Company— 

Agret'ment  f or  diflsolation •_.  Sum. 

Capitalization Bom,  287, 2^q^. 

Control  ot  ontpnt Bom,  300. 

DiTidends __   Bum. 

Employees,  oontracta Hum. 

Incorporation,  oertificate  of Bum. 

Plants Bum,  294. 

Water  power,  development  of,  less  ezpensiTO  in  Canada  than  in  United 

States Ctiisbolm.' 

Watered  stocks,  tariff  responsible  for Molt.: 

Wealth,  diffusion  of  ownership  promoted  by  industrial  oombiiiations 

White, 264, 205;  Crawford.: 

Wealth  Against  Commonwealth : 

Charges  against  Standard  Oil  Company  contained  in,  not  one  sided  .  LJojd.  C 
BaHed  onofficial  records        Lloyd,  638, 640,6 

Webster,  Daniel,  iKMition  in  respect  to  tariff Oaiiton,6 

Western  Mineral  Company,  conditions  of  business  and  labor. .  Wheeler,  714-7 

White  lead,  tariff  reduction  advocated Elliott,  aOd-3 

Wilson  law: 

Not  responsible  for  industrial  depression Atkinson,  530, 548;  Ijamb.  3 

Prosperity  of  woolen  manufactures  under Holt.5i 

Window-fflass  combinations: 

American  Glass  Company,  earnings Holt,o) 

Formation Holt,5i 

American  Window  Glass  Company,  capitalization Holt,  a 

Extent  of  control Holt,565.54 

Window-glass  industry: 

Development,  backward  state  of Holt,565,5f 

Historyof - Holt,564,5l 

Labor,  condition  of Holt,  579.  S 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  as  jobbers  in Pitcaim,  228, 23 

Prices  of,  since  1860 Holt,5e5,3« 

Wire: 

Barbed,  protection  of ,  cost  to  consumers  Holt,.56 

Drawn,  protection  of,  cost  to  consumers Holt.56 

Exportsof Holt,5& 

Wire-nail  industry: 

Ezx)orts Holt,5Sl 

Previous  to  formation  of  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. . .  Holt,  559, 58 

Prices GnntoQ.  6S1 

Protection  of,  cost  to  consumers Holt,  582 

Wire  rope,  manufacture Waterbury.  188 

Woman  labor: 

Cordage  industry Holmes,  140;  Fitler,  14S 

Photographic  paper  manufacture Abbott,2(M 

Salt  industry White,356 

Steel  industry Schwab,  449 

Thread  industry Hopldn8,349 

Wood  pulp  (see  also  Paper  industry) : 

Best  made  from  spruce  timber Norri3,i!3S 

Importations  of _ Norris,4U 

Tariff Norris,  414, 435 

Wooden  pails,  prices,  1891-1901 - Klinck,  276, 279 

Woolen  manufSkctures: 

Prospered  under  the  Wilson  law Holt,  580 

Tariff  on,  should  be  removed Holt,581 
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IM39   [This  covers  the  reports  on  Domestic  and  Foreifrn  Pricea,  Costs  and  Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel 

I  >  Products,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices,  and  Secorities  of  Combinations  and  Railroads.     For 

ntiex  to  review  and  digest  of  testimony,  see  p.  CLXiii;  for  index  to  testimony,  see  p.  981.] 

»^  Page. 

'^  'Agricnltural  implements,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American 

•       products. 74Sf-747 

^*f  Mabama,  prices  of  oil.  sugar,  salt  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  794, 825, 866, 887 
.  >  imerican  Cotton  Oil  Company,  sales  and  price  of  stocks  and  influences 

.    affecting 923-926 

i3  -•' 'American Linseed  Company,  Kiles and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

.        affecting _    932,933 

American  Malting  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 932 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company- 
Capitalization  and  organization 918 

jt        Stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

American  Steel  and  wire  Company — 

tt        Capitalization  and  organization 918 

U        Stocks,  prices,  and  sales  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

^  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and 

^     influences  affecting .    927-929 

st  American  Tobacco  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 925-926 

)  Arkansas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  794, 825, 866, 887 
i  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad— 

)         Reorganization  and  improyement  in  conditions 943 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting  . . 943-945 

I  Bag  and  paper  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

:^      affecting 934 

•^  Baking  powder — 

3         Freight  rates  on 776 

,ff         Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns 866-886 

Summary,  by  States ...786-789 

|M  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad— 

.jj  Community  of  interest  with  Pennsylvania  Railroad 941-943 

f^  Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting. 940-941 

^   Bibliographv  of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations 947-977 

^   Biscuit  Combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting.         935 

~   Books,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations.   947-961 

M    Boots  and  shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  . . .  747-750 

^    California,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 795, 

5  826,866,888 

,i    Canada,  tariff,  effect  on  prices  of  American  products 732 

Capitalization^  increase,  effect  of  combinations  on 914 

ji    Chicago,  Burlington  and  Uuincy  Railroad: 

A  Com bination  with  other  transcontinental  lines 943, 944 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 943-945 

Chicago  and   Northwestern  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and 

i  nfluences  affecting 939, 940 

Coal,  prices,  1890-1901 764-765 

Coke,  prices,  1890-1901 762,763 

Colorado,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  796, 827, 867, 888 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 922,923 

Community  of  interest,  transcontinental  railroads,  movement  toward..  948,944 

1009 
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Oonnecticut,  prices  of  oil,  sogmr,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  . 

827.8© 
Oontinental  Tobacco  Oompany,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  inflnenoas 

affecting 

CkMt  of  production,  iron  and  steel  prodnots 761 

Ck>tton  oil  combination: 

History  of  bnsiness 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  inflnenoes  affecting 9(23 

Crops,  effect  on  prices  of  railroad  secnritiee 915. 939 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  sates  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting _.    938 

Delaware,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 

828. 86T, 
Drills  and  sheeting,  forei^  and  domestic  prices  of  American  prodacte,    753. 

Saminga,  industrial  combinations,  comparison  with  railroads 

Electrical  apparatus,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  prodocts. 
Export  prices.     (See  Export  ira<le. ) 
Export  trade: 

Gash  sales  abroad,  influence  on  prices 

Drawback  and  internal-revenue  laws,  relation  to  prices 

New  markets,  prices  loweretl  t«>  secure 

Prices,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  American  products . .    735- 

Surplus  product,  prices  lowered  todi8i)oseof __ 

Tariff,  Ajnerican,  relation  to  prices  abroad 

Tariff,  foreign,  effect  on  prices  abroad 

Federal  Steel  Company,  stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affectingr. 

Ferromanganese,  pricei^  of 

Florida,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  .  796, 828, 808, 

Food  products,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 753- 

Foreiffn  trade,  prioes  of  American  products  compared  with  domestic .  . .  735- 
Freight  rates: 

flluminating  oil,  relation  to  prices    776-' 

Relation  to  prices  in  different  localities ■  775-T 

Georgia,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns    797. 838, 868, 81 
Glucose  Sugar  Befining  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influ- 
ences affecting 934,9! 

Grain,  crop  conditions,  effect  on  railroad  securities 915, 939, 94 

Hardware,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products .  73 

Hides,  removal  of  duty  on,  discussed 74 

Hooks  and  eyes,  foreign  and  domest  ic  prices  of  American  products 75 

Idaho,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towus . . .  797, 829, 868, 89 
Illinois,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  .  797, 829, 868, 891 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  sd- 

fecting ..      941. 94S 

Indiana,  prioes  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  799,831, 869,891 

Internal  revenue,  drawbacks  on  export,  relation  to  prices 730 

International  Paper  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting... 935 

International  Silver  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 933,934 

Iowa,  prices  of  oil.  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 800, 838, 87C,  893 

Iron  and  steel: 

Ckwts  and  selling  prices,  1890-1 901,  statistics. 761-772 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 729-743 

Iron  and  steel  combinations: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918,919 

Stocks,  prices,  and  sales  and  influences  affecting 919^933 

Iron  ore,  prices,  1890-1901 763 

Kansas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .  801,834,871,893 

Kentucky,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 802, 

835,878,894 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting ._     987,938 

Lamp  chimneys,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 756 

Lead  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 929 

Leather,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products. 747-750 

Leather  combination^  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting..     931 
Linseed-oil  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting.     933 
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«        Locomotives,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American 731 

Louisiana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  802,836, 872, 895 

^      Machine  tools,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 730 

Machinery,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 729-743 

Magazines,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations 961-977 

Maine,  prices  of  ou,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. . .  802, 836, 872, 895 

Malt  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting . .      932 

Maryland,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns .  803, 887, 873, 895 

Massachusetts,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 803, 

-n  838,873,896 

Metal  products,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American . . 729-742 

)         Michigan,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  805, 840, 874, 897 

t       Minnesota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 806, 

a-  842,875,898 

Mississippi,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 807, 

^  843,876,899 
Missouri,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  808. 843, 876, 899 
Montana,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  809,845, 877, 900 
Musical  instruments,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products. .  751 
National  Biscuit  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affect- 
ing    935 

National  Lead  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  in  fluences  affecting .  929 
National  Steel  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

^       National  Tube  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization _.      918 

;  5  Stocks,  sales  and  prices  and  influences  affecting 919-922 

Nebraska,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns .  809, 845, 877, 901 
Nevada,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns . . .  810, 846, 877, 901 
New  Hampshire,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder, by  towns..      810, 

846,878,901 

New  Jersey,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 810, 

^,  847,878,902 

:        Newspapers,  bibliography  of  articles  regarding  industrial  combinations.  961-977 
'^1       New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Hiver  Railroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  influences  affecting 936,937 

New  York,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  811, 849, 879, 902 

North  Carolina,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 814, 

852,880,904 

:,       North  Dakota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 814, 

*  852,881,905 

'        Northern  Pacific  Railroad: 

^j  Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines 943, 944 

^  Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting ' 943-945 

*■        Ohio,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 815, 853, 881, 905 

Oil,  illuminating: 

'  Freight  rates  on 775-778 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns 794-824 

-  Methods  of  comparison _ 777 

!  Summary,  by  States 779-781 

Optical  goods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products ...        756 

J        Oregon,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns  . .  816, 855, 882. 906 

J        Pamphlets,  bibliography  of  industrial  combinations 947-961 

'        Paper,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  .  750-752 

I        Paper  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 935 

J        Pennsylvania,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns...     816, 
'  856,882,907 

.        Pennsvlvania  Railroad: 

^  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  community  of  interest  with 941-943 

I  Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting ^ . .  942, 943 

Pig  iron,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1  HOI, statistics 761-772 

Pipe,  iron,  for.  ign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products 730 

Politics,  stocks,  effect  on  prices  .. 915 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company: 

Capitalization  and  organization 918 

Stocks,  prices  and  sales  and  influences  affecting 919-922 
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Prices: 

EUport  and  domestic,  relative,  charged  by  American  producers 725-76  > 

Export,  reasons  for  lower 726-730 

Freight  rates,  relation  to  local  dilferences 775,776 

Iron  and  steel  products,  movement  and  comparison  with  costs 761-772 

Pig  iron,  movement  and  comparison  with  costs    761-772 

Steel  billets  and  rails,  comparison  with  costs 761-772 

Stocks  of  indnstrial  combinations  and  railroads,  report  on 913-945 

Wholesale  and  retail,  of  oil,  sngar,  salt,  etc. in  diixerent  locHlities. . .  778-912 

Method  of  comparison  and  general  discuss  on 773-77S 

Summary  of  statistics,  by  States 779-79S 

Detailed  tables,  by  SUtes 794-912 

Printing  presses,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products  —  731, 732 
Bailroads: 

Combination  and  community  of  interest,  effect  on  stocks 937-945 

Community  of  interest,  transcontinental  lines 943, 944 

Earnings,  comparison  with  industrial  combinations 917 

Speculation  in  securities,  report  on 936-945 

Bails,  steel,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics 761-772 

Retail  prices,  relative,  of  oil,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  salt,  in  different 

localities 773-912 

Bhode  Island,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns ...     .     819, 

a59,884,908 
Boyal  bakinff  powder: 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  sununary  by  States 786-789 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  towns 866-88S 

Bait: 

Freight  rates  on 775,775 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail- 
Difficulty  of  comparison 774 

Bytowns.  887-912 

Simimary  by  States  790 

Sanitary  ware,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 756 

Secrecy  of  management,  stocks,  effect  on  speculation  in 91  d 

Securities: 

Industrial  combinations  and  railroads — 

Special  report  regarding 913-945 

Increase  of,  on  the  market 914 

Influences  affecting  sales  and  prices 915-917 

Listin^of 913 

Sewing  machines,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 732 

Scrap  steel,  prices,  189(^-1901 764,765 

Shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product . .   747-750 

Silverware  combination,  safes  and  prices  of  stocks  aod  influences  affect- 
ing     933 

Speculation: 

Managers  of  combinations,  participation  in,  instances  of 920, 

928, 925, 926, 028,  »33 

Securities  of  industrial  combinations,  special  report  regarding 913-945 

Spiegeleisen,  prices  of — 767 

Steel  billets,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901 .  statistics 761-773 

Steel  rails,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901 ,  statistics 761-772 

South  Carolina,  prices  of  oil.  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .  820, 

859,884,908 
South  Dakota,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .  820« 

860,884.909 

Stock  exchanges,  listing  of  securities  on- 913 

Stocks : 

Increase  of  securities  on  market 914 

Listing  on  stock  ex cUange 913 

Prices,  industrial  combinations  and  railroads,  special  report - . .  913-945 

Prices,  influences  affecting 915-917 

Sales  of,  charts  and  comments  regarding 913-945 

Sugar: 

Freight  rates  on 776 

Prices,  wholesale  and  retail — 

Summary  by  States 782-785 

Bytowns 825-865 
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Page. 
Bumr  combinatioxiA,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  inflaences  affecting. .        027, 

928,934,035 
TariiF: 

Domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  American  products,  effect  on 727, 788, 784 

Drawbacks,  relation  to  export  priceB 726 

Foreign  conntries,  effect  on  prices  of  American  products 727 

Hides,  removal  of,  discniued 747,748 

Lep^islation,  effect  on  prices  of  stocks 915 

Taxation.    fSee  Internal  revenue. ) 

Telegraphs,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks 

and  inflaences  affecting 086 

Tennessee,  prices  of  oil,  sogar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 820, 

860,884,900 
Texas,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. . .  820, 861, 884, 900 

Textile  goods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 752, 753 

Tobacco  combinations,  stocks,  sales,  and  prices  and  influences  affecting.  025-027 

Tobacco,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 758-755 

Transcontinental  railroads,  community  of  interest,  movement  toward. .  048, 045 

Typewriters,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 788 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 084 

Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

(Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines 048,044 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 048-045 

Union  Tobacco  Company,  competition  with  American  Tobacco  Ck>mpany .         026 
United  States  Leather  Company: 

Monopolv  of  sole  leather,  alleged 747 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting 081 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences 

affecting 080 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  stocks,  prices  of 022 

Utah,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  x>owder,  by  towns 822, 862, 885, 010 

Vehicles,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 748-747 

Vermont,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  822, 862, 885,  Oil 
Virginia,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  822, 863, 885,  Oil 

Washington,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns 823, 

863,886,011 
West  Virginia,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns. .         823, 

864,886,912 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stock  and 

influences  affecting 036 

Wholesale  prices,  relative  in  different  localities,  oil,  sugar,  salt,  baking 

powder _ 773-012 

Wire,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product 732 

Wisconsin,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  823, 864, 886, 012 
Wyoming,  prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns.  824, 865, 886, 012 
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